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LINES  BY  WALLER  : PRESUMED  TO  BE 
UNPUBLISHED. 

The  following  elegant  little  poem,  -written  by 
the  great  improver  of  our  versification — he  who 
was  among  the  first  to  show  that  English  lines 
may  be  made  as  smooth  as  velvet  and  as  soft — ■ 
occurs,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  among  the  State 
Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  came 
thither  with  the  Conway  Papers  given  to  the 
nation  by  the  late  Mr.  J ohn  Wilson  Croker.  Like 
many  others  of  those  papers,  it  has  suffered  greatly 
from  want  of  care.  The  passages  printed  within 
brackets  have  been  supplied  conjecturally. 

Not  finding  these  lines  in  any  edition  of  Waller’s 
poems  that  I have  been  able  to  consult,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  you  may  like  to  give  them  harbour  in 
your  pages. 

The  Dorothea  to  whom  these  lines  relate  was 
the  same  lady  whom  Waller  has  made  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa — the  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester.  Waller’s 
regard  for  this  sublime,  predominating  beauty  ” 
is  stated  not  to  have  been  merely  poetical.  The 
lady  rejected  his  ambitious  proffer,  and  was  mar- 
ried on  July  11,  1639,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  her  age,  to  Henry  Spencer,  Lord  Spencer  of 
Wormleighton,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. It  is  to  that  period  of  her  life  and  to  the 
very  perfection  of  her  inimitable  beauty  that  the 


present  lines  relate.  They  indeed  contain — if  we 
understand  them  correctly — an  allusion  to  her 
approaching  marriage.  I have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  preserve  the  uncouth  orthography 
of  the  original. 

What’s  she,  so  late  from  Penshurst  come, 
More  gorgeous  than  the  mid-day  sun. 

That  all  the  world  amazes  ? 

Sure  ’tis  some  angel  from  above. 

Or  ’tis  the  Cyprian  Queen  of  Love, 

Attended  by  the  Graces. 

Or  is’t  not  Juno,  Heaven’s  great  dame  ; 

Or  Pallas  arm’d,  as  on  she  came 

To  assist  the  Greeks  in  fight ; 

Or  Cinthia,  that  huntress  bold  ] 

Or,  from  old  Tithon’s  bed  so  cold, 

Aurora  chasing  night  ? 

No:  none  of  those,  yet  one  that  shall 
Compare,  perhaps  exceed  them  all, 

For  beauty,  wit,  and  birth ; 

As  good  as  great,  as  chaste  as  fair, 

A brighter  nymph  none  breathes  the  air. 

Or  treads  upon  the  earth. 

’Tis  Dorothee,  a maid  high-born. 

And  lovely  as  the  blushing  morn. 

Of  noble  Sidney’s  race. 

Oh  ! could  you  see  into  [her]  mind,' 

The  beauties  there  lock’d  up  out-shine 
The  beauties  of  her  face. 

Fair  Dorothea,  sent  from  heaven 
To  add  more  wonders  to  the  seven. 

And  glad  each  eye  and  ear, 

Crown  of  her  sex,  the  Muse’s  port. 

The  glory  of  our  English  Court, 

The  brightness  of  our  sphere. 

To  welcome  her  the  Spring  breathes  forth 
Elysian  sweets,  March  strews  the  earth 
With  violets  and  posies. 

The  Sun  renews  his  [da]rting  fires, 

April  puts  on  her  best  attires. 

And  May  her  crown  of  roses. 

Go,  happy  maid,  increase  the  store 
Of  graces  born  with  you,  [and]  more 
Add  to  their  number  still  j 
So  neither  all-consuming  age, 

Nor  envy’s  blast,  nor  fortune’s  rage. 

Shall  ever  work  you  ill. 

Intended  to  her  lap  at  her  coming 
to  London,  March  the  2,  1638. 

As  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Waller,  perhaps 
I may  notice  that  the  following  lines,  which  occur 
in  the  pretty  little  edition  of  his  Poems,  8fc.  pub- 
lished in  1712,  do  not  appear  in  Elijah  Fenton’s 
edition  published  in  1744,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  subsequent  editions.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,” — that  is,  as  1 understand 
them,  to  Charles  II., — and  relate  to  his  Majesty’s 
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navy.  As  another  poem,  addressed  to  Charles  I. 
on  a similar  subject,  occurs  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  volume,  it  is  possible  that  some  confusion 
may  have  arisen  out  of  that  circumstance  which 
may  have  occasioned  the  omission.  As  a hint  for  the 
future  editor  of  Waller,  they  will  bear  reprinting, 
although  in  their  composition  the  intenseness  of  the 
poet’s  flattery  seems  almost  to  have  smothered  his 
genius.  They  run  thus  : — 

a TO  the  king. 

“ Great  Sir,  disdain  not  in  this  piece  to  stand, 

Supreme  Commander  both  of  sea  and  land  : 

Those  which  inhabit  the  Celestial  Bower 
Painters  express  with  emblems  of  their  power ; 

The  club  Alcides,  Phoebus  has  his  bow, 

Jove  has  bis  thunder,  and  your  Navy  you. 

But  your  great  providence  no  colours  here 
Can  represent,  nor  pencil  draw  that  care 
Which  keeps  you  waking,  to  secure  our  peace. 

The  nation’s  glor}’',  and  our  trade’s  increase ; 

You  for  these  ends  whole  days  in  council  sit. 

And  the  diversions  of  your  youth  forget. 

Small  were  the  worth  of  valour  and  of  force 
If  your  high  wisdom  govern’d  not  their  course  ; 

You  as  the  soul,  as  the  first  mover  you. 

Vigour  and  life  on  ev’ry  part  bestow  : 

How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast. 
Instruct  the  artists  and  reward  their  haste. 

So  Jove  himself,  when  Typhon  Heaven  does  brave. 
Descends  to  visit  Vulcan’s  smoky  cave, 

’l  eaching  the  brawnv  Cyclops  how  to  frame 
His  thunder  mixt  with  terror,  wrath,  and  flame. 
Had  the  old  Greeks  discover’d  your  al^de 
Crete  had  not  been  the  cradle  of  their  God, 

On  that  small  island  they  had  look’d  with  scorn, 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  Thunderer  born. 

John  Bkhce. 

14,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  N.W. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  HORACE 
WALPOLE. 

We  are  indebted  to  tbe  kindness  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  for  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the 
following  letters  addressed  to  his  ancestor,  the 
well-known  Bishop  of  Carlisle  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole. These  letters  are  very  characteristic,  ihe 
second  furnishes  a new  proof  of  that  affection  for 
his  mother  for  which  Horace  Walpole  was  re- 
markable ; and  the  correspondence  generally  serves 
to  show  that,  if  Walpole  was  a good  hater,  he  was 
as  certainly  a steadfast  friend. 


My  dearest  Charles,  , , 

The  pleasure  that  the  interview,  tho  so  very  shoit, 
that  I had  with  you  the  night  before  you  left  Town,  gave 
me  has  I think  made  your  absence  seem  still  more  In- 
supportable: That  little  snatch  of  conversation  was  so 
agrLble,  that  1 am  continually  thinking  how  happy  we 
shou’d  be  in  a much  longer.  1 can  reflect  with 
on  the  moments  we  pass’d  together  at  Eton  & ^ 

talk  ’em  over  as  I think  we  cou’d  recoUect  a thousand 
passages  which  were  something  above  the  common  mte 
of  schoolbovs  diversions.  I can  remember  with  no  small 
satisfaction  that  we  did  not  pass  our  time  in  gloriously 


beating  great  clowns,  who  would  patiently  bear  children’s 
thumps  Tor  the  collections,  which  I think  some  of  our 
Co-temporaries  were  so  wise  as  to  make  for  them  after- 
wards. We  had  other  amusements  which  I long  to  call 
to  mind  with  vou  : when  shall  I be  so  happy  ? Let  me 
know,  mv  Charles,  how  far  you  are  from  Hagley ; 
I have  some  thoughts  of  going  down  thither  this  summer, 
and  if  it  is  not  too  far,  I will  spend  a day  with  you  in 
Worcestershire.  You  may  assure  yourself  I am  mightily 
put  to  it  for  news,  when  for  want  of  that  I send  you 
some  trifling  Verses  of  my  own  which  have  nothing  to 
recommend  ’em  but  the  subject.  I know  you  will  excuse 
’em  when  you  consider  they  come  from 
My  dearest  Charles 

Y*"  Sincere  Friend  & Servant 

Hok.  Walpole. 


Chelsea,  August  7,  1732. 


II. 

DG3,1' 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I have  so  long  deferr’d 
answering  vour  friendly  letter,  as  you  know  the  fatal 
cause.  You  have  been  often  Witness  to  my  happiness, 
and  by  that  may  partly  figure  what  I feel  for  loosing  so 
fond  a mother.  " If  my  loss  consisted  solely  in  being  de- 
prived of  one  that  lov’d  me  so  much,  it  wou’d  feel  lighter 
to  me  than  it  now  does,  as  I doated  on  Her.  Your  good- 
ness to  me  encourages  me  to  write  at  large  my  dismal 
thoughts  ; but  for  your  sake  I will  not  make  use  ot  the 
liberty  I might  take,  but  will  stifle  what  my  thoughts 
run  so  much  on.  There  is  one  circumstance  of  my  mis- 
fortune which  I am  sure  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear, 
as  no  one  can  that  lov’d  her,  and  among  the  many  that 
did,  I have  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  you  was  one.  I 
mean,  the  surprizing  calmness  and  courage  which  my 
dear  Mother  show’d  before  her  death.  I believe  few 
women  wou’d  behave  so  well,  & I am  certain  no  man  cou  d 
behave  better.  lor  three  or  four  days  before  she  dyed, 
she  spoke  of  it  with  less  indifference  than  one  speaks  of  a 
cold  ; and  while  she  was  sensible,  which  she  was  within 
her  twm  last  hours,  she  discovered  no  manner  of  appre- 
hension. This  my  dear  Charles  wms  some  alleviation  to 
my  grief.  I am  now  got  to  Cambridge  out  of  a house 
which  I cou’d  not  bear;  wherever  I am,  believe  me 
Yours  ever 

H.  Walpole. 


Mr.  Dodd  desires  his  Compliments. 

Sept:  18,  1732. 

III. 

Eton,  August  28, 1734. 

My  dearest  Charles,  _ . r ■ a 

^ I find  we  not  only  sympathize  in  the  tenderest  Aiend  ■ 
shin  for  one  another,  but  also  in  the  result  of  that,  which 
is  the  iealousie  vou  mention.  If  you  have  given  me  a 
kind  frval  in  yo“ur  own  mind  & condemned  me,  I assure 
YOU  I have  over  and  over,  tho’  unwillingly,  return  d you 
the  compliment:  but  to  set  the  matter  to  righ^,  m 
which  I have  had  the  pleasure  first  to  acquit  .^ou,  jou 
must  know  I came  heve  but  yesterday  f''"'" 

I have  been,  almost  ever  since  I 
detain’d  with  a violent  cold  & fever,  & thro 
stuniditv  of  our  people  here  who  can  t judge  of  what  fi  lends 
suffer  by  not  hearing  from  one  another,  I did  not  revive 
so  much  as  the  alleviation  of  my  illness  % Jear 
Charles’s  letters,  which  they  had  hoarded  “P  here  for  me 
like  old  gold,  equally  dear  to  me  indeed  with  that,  but 
hoarded  vfp  without  my  having  the  pleasure  of 
my  riches.  But  I am  afraid  my  eagerness  to  clear  mj  sell 
from  the  imputation  of  neglecting  to  answer  my  D^ 
Charles’s  letters,  has  made  me  tire  your  Patience  with  a 
tedious  roll  of  excuses,  when  I know  one 
have  satisfi’d  my  dear  Charles  s goodnature  of  mj  Inno 
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cence.  I wish  Randal  were  but  as  sensible  of  the  plea- 
sure I take  in  writing  to  3’ou  as  I am  & then  he  would 
indulge  me  a few  more  minutes  without  forcing  me  so 
hastily  to  repeat  how  much 

I am  my  dearest  Charles 

Y*"  most  sincere  Friend 

Hor:  Walpole. 

Tell  me  immediately  that  jmu  have  seal’d  my  pardon. 

IV. 

August  18,  1735. 

Dear  Charles, 

If  I was  impatient  to  see  You  to  talk  with  jmu,  I am 
much  more  so  now  to  thank  you  for  being  so  extremely 
obliging  in  your  invitation  to  Ilaglej'-.  Mj-  Lord  is  come 
to  Town,  but  I believe  he  will  go  down  to  Warwickshire  in 
September,  when  if  you  are  at  Hagley  I will  certainly 
make  myself  so  happy  as  to  pass  a Day  with  You.  My 
Lord  Conway  thinks  himself  no  less  oblig’d  to  mj^  dear 
Charles  than  I do,  & has  given  me  a very  hard  task 
which  is  to  return  you  the  thanks  your  civilit}^  deserves. 
While  I say  this,  I fear  you  will  think  as  we  are  friends  I 
might  have  spar’d  these  speeches ; but,  my  Charles,  tho’ 
Friends  ought  not  to  stand  on  compliments,  thej^  ought 
the  more  to  say  what  they  thinke,  & I hope  Friends  arc 
capable  of  thinking  as  fine  things  of  each  other,  as  the 
most  polite  courtier  cou’d  say  without  meaning.  Such  a 
one  wou’d  tell  3mu  out  of  mere  civilit3"  that  He  was, 
what  I am  with  the  greatest  Sincerity- 
My  dear  Charles 

Y^’most  affect:  Friend 

& humble  Servant 

Hor:  Walpole. 


V. 

Dear  Charles, 

I am  return’d  again  to  Cambridge,  and  can  tell  3mu 
what  I never  expected,  that  I like  Norfolk.  Not  any  of 
the  ingredients,  as  Hunting  or  Country  Gentlemen,  for  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  the  county ; which  a 
little  from  Houghton  is  woody  and  full  of  delightfull 
prospects.^  I went  to  see  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  both 
vrhich  I like  exceedingly.  I spent  my  time  at  Houghton 
for  the  first  week  almost  alone;  We  have  a charming 
Garden  all  Wilderness;  much  adapted  to  my  Romantick 
inclinations.  The  last  week  I had  company  with  me.  I 
dont  hear  whether  George  Montagu  is  gone  3"et  or  not ; I 
conclude  he  is  by  not  hearing  from  Him. 

Adiew ! 

D*"  Charles 

Y*"®  in  haste 

_ ^ ^ , H.  Walpole. 

K.  Coll:  July  27,  173G. 

* 

VI. 

Strawberry  Hill 

^ Aug.  4,  1757. 

Good  Dean, 

I cannot  send  3’ou  owr  Odes  b3’ the  post;  the3’- are 
too  large : I shall_  leave  two  copies  in  Hill  Street  to  be 
sent  to  Hagley ; _1  must  beg  you  to  desire  my  Lord  to 
accept  one  ; and  if  he  likes  the  t3’^pe  and  paper,  I should 
nope  that  the  next  life  he  writes  of  Henr3^  2nd  (the  pre- 
sent being  I luiow  engaged)  he  would  let  me  print  it.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  Cambridge  for  the  kind  reflections  it 
made  you  make  on  my  subject ; as  I have  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  being  with  you  at  HagW,  I had  rather  owe  them 
to  tnat  place  which  I am  sure  must  raise  more  agreable 
accompanvments  than  any  other.  Excuse  my  haste.  I 
write  in  all  the  hurr3’-  of  a gros  Marchand. 

Y‘'®  ever 

Hor:  Walpole. 


VII. 

Strawberrv  Hill 
March  23^  1758. 

Dear  SL 

Your  letter  found  M*^  Ward  here,  & tho’  a word  from 
3mu  Avould  be  the  strongest  recommendation,  his  own 
quickness  & knowledge  had  already  made  such  wa3"  with 
me  that  I cannot  assume  the  merit  of  having  liked  him 
on  any  account  but  his  own.  I wish  I had  had  more 
materials  worth  his  notice ; what  he  thought  so,  I have 
lent  him. 

Whitworth  promised  to  furnish  me  with  the  ac- 
counts I asked  after  Easter  ; my  haste  is  not  immediate ; 
if  he  is  ver3’  dilator3^,  as  I expect,  I shall  trouble  you  to 
quicken  him  again.  My  owm  book  is  still  likeW  to  drag 
on  for  three  -weeks:  You  may  believe  I shall  transmit 
one  of  the  first  to  3mu,  less  indeed  from  thinking  it  has 
any  merit,  than  in  hopes  that  3mu  will  send  me  3mur  cor- 
rections, in  case  I should  be  obliged  to  make  another 
edition  from  the  faults  of  the  first  sketch. 

Well ! there  is  another  Archbishop  dead ! will  none  of 
their  deaths  operate  to  3mur  deaner3’'  ? are  3mu  always  to 
serve  everybody,  and  are  3mu  never  to  be  served  ? Must 
some  future  IvE  Ward  tell  how  much  3^11  promoted 
ever3’-  work  of  learning  and  3’^et  how  much  the  learned 
World  Lost  b3"  3mur  not  having  greater  power  of  being 
a patron  ? It  is  believed  that  S‘.  Durhain  goes  to  Can- 
bury  and  S*  Asaph  follows  him  ; I dont  faim3^  S*  Asaph 
for  3mu,  but  considering  the  ages  of  London  and  Win- 
chester, can  no  regulation  be  made  for  3mu  when  those 
Vacancies  shall  happen — wh3’-  not  get  a promise  ? Cure 
3mur  cough,  be  promised  & be  a bishop — so  pra3^s 
Y*"  affectionate  Beadsman 

The  Abbot  of  Strawberiy. 

viir. 

Strawberry  Hill 

July  1763. 

M3^  good  Lord, 

You  are  ever  kind  and  obliging  to  me,  and  indulge 
m3’-  virtuoso  humour  with  as  much  charit3q  as  if  a pas- 
sion for  collecting  were  a Christian  want.  I thank  you 
much  for  the  letter  on  King  James’s  death  : it  shall  cer- 
tainl}^  make  its  appearance  with  the  rest  of  3mur  boun- 
ties. At  present  that  Volume  is  postponed  ; I have  got 
a most  delectable  work  to  print,  which  I had  great  difii- 
cult3’-  to  obtain  & which  I must  use  while  I can  have 
it.  It  is  the  life  of  the  famous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy, 
written  by  himself,  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  my  e3’es 
ever  beheld — but  I will  not  forestall  the  amusement  it 
will  give  you. 

Do  I confound  it,  or  is  the  print  of  Master  Prideaux 
the  same  with  that  of  Master  Basset  ? I have  some  such 
notion  : If  it  is,  I have  it.  If  not,  I will  inquire  of 
Ramsa3’-.  As  to  3’-our  nephew.  He  is  a lost  thing ; I have 
not  set  e3’es  on  him  this  fortnight ; He  has  deserted 
Palazzo  Pitti,  at  least  has  abandoned  me.  Na3"  I do  not 
guess  when  we  shall  meet,  for  this  da3’-  sennight  I begin 
a ramble  to  George  Montagu’s,  Drayton,  Burleigh,  EI3', 
Peterborough,  & I dont  know  where.  This  is  to  occup3’^  the 
time,  while  they  finish  what  remains  to  paint  & gild  of 
the  gallery.  This  is  veiy  necessaiy,  for  with  impatience  I 
have  spoiled  half  the  frames  that  are  new  gilt  & do  ten 
times  more  harm  than  I meamto^do  good.  Ho-weverlsee 
shore : three  v/eeks  will  terminate  all  the  workmen  have 
to  do.  I shall  long  to  have  3’our  Lordship  see  it,  tho’  I 
shall  blush,  for  it  is  much  more  splendid  than  I intended 
& too  magnificent  for  me. 

M'’  Borlase,  I believe,  knows  3mur  Lordship  has  some 
partialit3^  for  me.  Lie  honours  me  far  be3’ond  ny  de- 
serts : & forgets  how  little  share  I can  claim  in  the 
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anecdotes,  as  greatly  tlie  largest  part  was  owing  to 
Vertue. 

If  I have  any  time  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
I will  certainly  visit  the  museum ; I have  much  business 
there  ; but  you  will  allow  m3’  good  Lord,  that  it  is  not 
from  idleness  that  I have  neglected  going  thither.  I am 
not  apt  to  be  idle  ; Few  people  have  done  so  much  of 
nothing,  or  have  been  so  constantly  emplo3md  tho’  indeed 
about  trifles.  I have  almost  tired  m3’self  it  is  true,  and 
3’et  I do  not  hitherto  find  my  activit}'-  much  relaxed. 

You  do  not  mention  Rose  Castle : is  it  in  disgrace  ? 
well,  be  it  so.  Change  it  for  Hartlebury  or  Farnham 
Castles.  To  these  Pitt  & I can  come  with  our  gothic 
trowels. 

News  I can  send  you  none,  for  none  I know.  I seldom 
in  Summer  do  know  an  event  that  has  happened  since 
1600.  It  is  one  of  these  ancient  truths  that 
I am  your  Lordship’s 

most  bounden  Servant  & poor 
Beadsman 

Hor:  Walpole. 


THE  SUPPOSED  MILTONIC  EPITAPH:  A 
SUGGESTION  AND  NOTES. 

From  line  3 and  from  line  17,  and  some  that 
follow,  it  would  appear  that  this  epitaph  is  not  a 
mere  poetic  tribute  to  the  dead,  hut  was  written 
to  he  inscrihed  on  his  tomh.  Again,  beginning 
from  line  17  there  is  a total  change  of  thought, 
and  a change  from  the  third  person  to  the  first. 
In  the  preceding  16  lines,  he  who  had  passed 
away  is  praised  and  hewept,  in  the  rest  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.  Hence  I would  suggest  that 
the  manuscfript  is  a continuous  copy  of  two  or 
more  epitaphs  intended  for  different  sides  of  the 
same  tomh,  a custom  too  common  to  need  ex- 
amples. The  first  seems  to  me  to  end  distinctly 
with  the  sixteenth  line.  AVhether  the  remaining 
lines  form  one  or  two  epitaphs  or  sets  of  verses 
may  he  more  doubtful;  and  if  two,  whether  the 
former  ends  with  sepulchre  ” at  line  30  or  with 
heart”  at  line  34.  I am  inclined,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  a third  inscription  commences  at  line  35 — 
Then  pass  on  gently,”  &c.  These  lines,  though 
continued  as  with  reference  to  lines  31-4,  and  to 
the  mourners  typified  in  lines  5-16,  take  up  anew 
line  of  thought — the  resurrection  of  the  body — 
distinct  from  all  the  rest  and  elaborated  from 
the  thought  in  lines  3-4  there  used  as  the  first 
consolation  to  his  over-mourning  friends.  This 
arrangement  would  give  almost  equal  length  epi- 
taphs for  three  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  leave  a fourth 
for  the  name,  age,  and  dates. 

It  is  only  within  these  few  days  that  I have 
seen  the  epitaph,  and  have  some  fear  in  intrud- 
ing my  first  examinations  upon  those  who  will 
have  had  some  months  for  investigation  and  con- 
sideration ; I therefore  give  them  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  only  premising  that  1 agree  with  Lord  Win- 
chelsea  in  thinking  the  last  lines  a little  chaos  of 
thought,  the  result,  if  not  of  sleep,  yet  of  a very 
dreamy  nodding. 


1.  Differences.  On  examining  its  wording  by 
means  of  a concordance,  I find  the  following  words 
never  or  very  rarely  used  in  Milton’s  known  poetical 
works  : — votary  (votarist  is  once  used  by  Milton), 
seminal,  calcine,  foster,  bud  (as  verb),  blubber, 
cist  (chest  is  once  used  by  Milton  : Ode  on  the 
Nativity,”  217),  Psyche,  Cleopatra,  infant  Nature 
(but  see  3),  thread  of  life,  amber- weeping  tree  (no 
equivalent  nor  reference  in  any  way  to  any  source 
of  amber).  The  following  words  are  once  used  by 
Milton  : — consistence  (but  not  in  the  same  sense) ; 
elf  (but  only  applied  to  Puck,  the  most  elfy  of 
elfs),  infold,  hermitage,  and  paramour. 

2.  The  four  ‘Gts”  as  against  the  one  in  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,”  would  have  been  decisive  had  the 
epitaph  been  printed.  But  our  copy  may  have 
been  an  early  sketch,  and  its  was  not  so  unused  in 
Milton’s  day,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a new  colloquialism  unfitted  for  poetry. 

3.  Resemhlcmces. 

(а)  Bed incurtained  round. 

“ So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red.” 

Ode  on  the  Morning  of  the  Nativity.. 
But  beds  and  curtains  were  naturally  associated 
by  those  whose  beds  were  richly  and  heavily 
closed  by  light-excluding  hangings. 

(б)  Infant  Nature  cradled  here. 

“ \Yhen  Beldame  Nature  in  her  cradle  was.” 

A Vacation  Exercise. 

(c)  A soft’ning  and  prolific  fire. 

“ Main  ocean  flow’d,  not  idle  ; but  with  warm 
Prolific  humour  softening  alf  her  globe.” 

Paradise  Lost,  vii.  280. 

P.S. — I had  written  thus  far  when,  close  upon 
mail  time,  I came  across  an  excellent  little  article 
in  a lithographic  paper  published  here,  showing 
that  much  of  the  epitaph  was  plagiarised  from 
Crashawe.  I venture  now  to  believe  that  soften- 
ing and  prolific  ” will  be  found  in  Crashawe.  It 
does  credit  to  this  out-of-the-way  little  place  that 
during  the  short  time  we  have  had  the  epitaph, 
more  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Borrow  in  tracing  its 
sojrrce  than  was  done  during  more  than  the  same 
time  in  England.  I therefore  forward  you  a copy 
of  the  paper  for  extract.  B.  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 


THE  ^ MILTONIC  ’ EPITAPH. 

“ The  conti'oversy  on  this  subject  which  for  some  week.s 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  has  been 
set  at  rest,  in  the  opinion  of  sober  and  impartial  critics 
by  a careful  comparison  of  the  disputed  epitaph  with  the 
poetical  works  of  Crashawe,  first  published  in  1646— the 
3’ear  preceding  the  date  assigned  to  Milton’s  supposed' 
poem.  There  is  a remarkable  similarity  between  them 
both  in  form  and  idea  ; and  as  Crashawe  could  not  have 
rifled  the  epitaph,  and  Milton  most  certainly  would  not 
have  plundered  Crashawe’s  poems  of  almost  every  idea,' 
worth  having  to  vamp  up  such  a production,  the  most 
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bigoted  in  favor  of  the  Miltonic  authorship  must  per- 
force abandon  the  theory. 

“ We  subjoin  a few  examples  of  similarity—  and  in 
some  cases  of  absolute  identity — in  idea  and  expression  ; 
and  we  may  add,  were  they  all  cited,  there  would  scarcely 
be  an  original  thought  left  in  the  epitaph. 

“These  are  the  first  three  lines  of  the  latter  : — 

‘ He  whom  Heaven  did  call  away 
Out  of  this  hermitage  of  clay, 

Has  left  some  reliques  in  this  urn.’ 

“ The.  first  line  in  one  of  Crashawe’s  epitaphs  begins 
thus : — 

‘ Dear  reliques  of  a dislodged  soul.’ 

“ Speaking  of  the  death  of  a friend,  a Mr.  Herrys  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Crashawe  says  : — 

‘ Him  the  Muses  love  to  follow ; 

Him  they  call  their  vice-Apollo.’ 

“ Whilst  the  epitaph  runs  : — 

‘ Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 
The  loss  of  this,  their  paramour.’ 

“ Crashawe  says  : — 

‘ For  the  laurel  in  his  verse. 

The  sullen  cypress  o’er  his  hearse.’ 

“The  epitaph ; — 

‘ And  now  Apollo  leaves  his  lays. 

And  puts  on  cypress  for  his  bays.’ 

“ Crashawe : — 

‘ Not  the  soft  gold  which 
Steals  from  the  amber-weeping  tree  . . .’ 

“ Epitaph  : — 

‘ . . . The  golden  flood 
Which  from  the  amber-weeping  tree 
Distilleth  down  so  plenteously.’ 

“And  so  on  throughout  a number  of  other  instances 
which  it  Avould  be  tedious  to  quote. 

“ Did  Crashawe  then  write  the  epitaph  in  question  ? 
Assuredly  not.  A man  of  fertile  quick  fancy  would  not 
have  scattered  a dozen  ideas  over  half  a dozen  poems,  to 
collect  and  reproduce  them  all  in  another  poem  of  a like 
nature. 

“The  verdict  must  be  — Plagiarism  from  Crashawe 
against  some  person  unknown,  who  perhaps  innocently 
right,  perhaps  with  mischievous  intent,  appended  the 
initials  J.  M.” — From  The  Era  (Western  Australia),  Oct. 
12, 1868. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A NEW-OLD  POEM. 

I wish  to  make  the  readers  of  ^'N.  & Q.”  ac- 
quainted with  a discovery  recently  made  of  an 
I English  poem  by  an  English  poet,  and  upon  what 
‘ may  be  called  an  English  subject,  which  has  never, 
I believe,  till  now  come  under  the  eyes  of  any 
I bibliographer.  I only  lament  that  it  is  not  of  better 
I quality  j but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
very  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  allowance 
will  be  made  for  critical  defects  and  deficien- 
I cies.  It  is  by  an  author  new  in  our  poetical 
history,  although  several  prose  works  by  him 
: have  been  recorded — W.  Averell — and  it  has  the 
following  descriptive  title,  which,  like  the  ex- 
tracts, I shall  give  in  the  original  orthography  : — 

1 “ An  excellent  Historie,  bothe  pithy  and  pleasant,  dis- 

! coursing  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles  and  Julia,  two 


Brittish,  or  rather  Welshe,  Lovers.  No  lesse  delightful! 
for  variety  then  tragicall  in  their  miserie,  not  hurtfull  to 
youthe,  nor  unprofitable  to  age,  but  commodious  to  bothe.. 

By  W.  A . Imprinted  at  London  for  Edward  White, 

dwelling  at  the  little  North  doore  of  S.  Paules  Church,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Gun.  1581.” 

It  is  in  8vo,  B.  L.,  and  consists  of  seventy 
pages,  not  very  compactly  printed.  The  dedica- 
tion is  to  Maister  Henry  Campyon,  who  may  have 
been  related  to  the  notorious  Edmund  Campyon, 
who  was  executed  as  a Homan  Catholic  priest  in 
the  last  month  of  the  year  when  the  above  work 
bears  date.  It  is  subscribed — 

“Yours  in  all  freendely  sort  to  commaunde, 

“ W.  AVERELn.” 

It  is  followed  by  three  pages  of  address  ^‘to 
the  courteous  and  freendly  Reader,”  where  Ave- 
rell speaks  of  his  young  braine  ” which  yields 
but  “ greene  fruite,”  and  that  in  simple  verse,” 
upon  a strange  and  lamentable  history  ” of  two 
lovers  who  had  run  rashly  upon  the  roekes  of 
their  owne  mine.”  Elsewhere  he  does  not  so 
much  affect  the  letter,”  but  in  diffident  strain 
calls  upon  all  to  read  the  poem  to  the  end,  and 
then,  if  they  think  it  over  wanton,”  to  burn  it 
in  the  candle  by  which  they  had  read  it.  On  the 
next  page  comes  “ The  Argument  ” of  the  whole 
story  in  verse,  which  may  be  worth  extraction. 
It  runs  thus : — 

“ How  Lord  iEneas  did  depart  from  Troye, 
and  wandring  long  arivde  on  Itaile  coste. 

And  wonne  Lavinia  to  his  spoused  joj^e, 

through  Fortune  fell  his  minde  in  turmoiles  tost : 

How  Brutus  did  within  this  He  arive, 
and  dying  did  devide  the  same  in  three  : 

How  Lovers  twaine  in  boyling  flames  did  strive 
to  joyne  theyr  harts  in  linckes  of  amytie : 

How  fates  did  frown  before  they  could  possesse 
their  wished  willes,  which  they  did  long  desire. 

And  j^et  obtainde  their  sorrowes  were  no  lesse. 
than  when  they  fryed  in  flames  of  Cupids  fire  r 

How  rufully  thej^  bothe  did  end  their  dayes, 
to  the  distresse  of  Parents  dolefull  mindes ; 
j These  things  at  large  this  storie  plaine  displaies, 

I as  who  so  reades  full  straunge  in  sequell  findes.” 

Then  begins  The  tragicall  Historie  of  Charles 
and  Julia  ” ; but  the  whole  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  poem  is  occupied  by  the  events  relating  to 
Troy,  Virgil’s  hero,  and  the  departure  of  Brutus  f 
who,  arriving  in  England,  divided  it  into  three 
portions,  taking  one  himself,  giving  a second  to  a 
prince  named  Gaulfride,  and  the  third,  including 
Anglesey,  to  a Welshman  named  Owen.  Gaul- 
fride’s  son  Charles  falls  in  love  with  Owen’s 
daughter  Julia,  who  is  thus  described : — 

“ Her  name  was  gentle  Julia, 
whose  blazing  beautie  bright, 

Like  splendaunt  Phoebus  rayes  did  shine. 

in  everie  peoples  sight. 

I know  Apelles  could  not  paint 
her  seemely  shape  and  showe. 

Though  everie  painter  should  with  him 
their  perfect  skill  bestowe.” 
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He  calls  upon  Clio  to  inspire  him,  and  it  is  un- 
questionable that  he  needed  her  assistance,  as  he 
was  himself  well  aware  when  he  added  — 

“ I never  yet  did  washe  my  wittes 
at  wise  Labethres  well, 

Nor  scalde  the  roughe  and  ragged  rocke 
where  learned  Ladies  dwell : 

Wherefore  come,  Clio,  mee  assist ; 

good  Ladies,  lend  your  skyll. 

That  I may  showe  those  lovers  lyvcs 
with  this  my  barrayne  quyll.” 

The  lovers  secretly  betrothe  themselves  at  St. 
Winifred’s  Well,  and  after  many  tears  and  em- 
braces depart  home  ; hut  why  they  should  weep 
or  separate  is  not  very  clearly  made  out,  and  they 
are  afterwards  clandestinely  married  by  a priest. 
Then  they  are  again  divided,  with  many  miles 
between,  and  Julia  is  in  such  despair  that  she  com- 
poses her  own  epitaph  and  sends  it  to  Charles : — 

“ Under  this  stone  dooth  Julia  lye, 
to  Charles  a faithfull  freende. 

Who  willinglie  to  shewe  her  trueth 
her  carefull  life  did  ende. 

The  ladies  that  heereafter  live 
shall  know  by  Julia’s  loove. 

How  faithfull  shee  to  Charles  remaind, 
and  never  did  remoove.” 

She  hastens  to  St.  Winifred’s  Well  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  herself,  but  is  prevented 
by  her  lover ; and  then  they  fly  from  Wales,  and 
pass  through  many  hard  adventures  by  sea  and 
land.  At  last  they  are  both  drowned  : — 

“ The  storie  sayth  that  they  were  found 
embracing  both  together. 

And  nothing  straunge,  who  once  were  sav’d 
in  spight  of  wind  and -weather : 

And  no  great  marvayle  can  it  be, 
sith  they  in  life  liv’de  so. 

As  neither  seas  nor  landes  prevaylde 
to  part  each  other  fro.” 

Some  portions  are  better  written  than  others, 
but  we  meet  with  nothing  above  mediocrity ; and 
the  most  remarkable  feature  about  the  work  is, 
that  the  subject  was  not  foreign,  nor  mythological, 
but  British.  With  almost  the  sole  instance  of 
Bernard  Garter’s  Tragieall  and  true  Historie  which 
happened  hetweene  two  English  Lovers,  8vo,  1565, 
the  versified  tales  of  about  that  period  were  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  or  Italian.  This  must  be  my 
excuse  for  adding  the  succeeding  lines  which  folllow 
an  elaborate  epitaph,  or  inscription,  upon  a tomb 
erected  to  the  memories  of  Charles  and  Julia : — 

“ This  long  continew'ed  on  theyr  grave 
tyll  tyme  did  it  deface  ; 

And  so  lykewise  did  tract  of  tyme 
theyr  carefull  grave  disgrace. 

I would  all  lovers  so  to  loove 
as  Julia  did  her  pheare, 

Yet  would  I wishe  them  not  to  be 
so  desperate  as  they  w^ere  : 

That  loove  maj^  have  what  loove  requires 
(except  be  sinne)  God  sende. 

And  let  all  Loovers  pray  that  loove 
may  have  a better  ende.” 


Some  portions  are  tedious,  especially  where 
long  letters  and  longer  speeches  are  introduced, 
and  the  ‘ incidents  are  never  sufficiently  varied. 
The  greatest  want  in  the  author  was  invention, 
and,  after  this  experiment,  Averell  does  not  seem 
to  have  deviated  into  verse.”  The  copy  I have 
used  is  not  quite  perfect,  some  leaves  being 
damaged  at  the  corners,  if  one  leaf  be  not  lost. 

J.  Payne  Colliee. 

Maidenhead. 


ARCHBISHOP  ELECT  OF  CANTERBURY. 

I see  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  Satur- 
day, Dec.  12,  that  the  father  of  the  archbishop 
elect  of  Canterbury  is  spoken  of  in  a manner  cal- 
culated to  mislead  as  to  his  true  position.  Would 
you  allow  me  to  put  this  to  rights  in  your  widely 
circulating  pages  ? 

Mr.  Craufurd  Tait,  the  father  of  the  archbishop, 
was  a writer  to  her  Maj  esty ’s  sign  et,  ” a high  branch 
of  the  legal  profession,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
equivalent  in  England  ; but,  besides,  he  was  a 
country  gentleman,  proprietor  of  the  very  con- 
siderable and  extremely  beautiful  estates  of  Har- 
viestoun  in  Clackmannanshire,  and  Cumloden  in 
Argyllshire,  to  which  he  succeeded  from  his  father. 
He  was  a gentleman  of  a highly  accomplished 
mind,  having  views  before  his  age  on  many  im- 
portant points.  He  did  much  for  the  general 
improvement  .of  his  native  district,  and  was  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  being  the  means,  as  prin- 
cipal heritor  and  patron  of  the  parish  of  Dollar, 
of  establishing,  amidst  much  opposition,  the  great 
educational  Institution  at  Dollar,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  large  bequest,  left  by  a native  of  that 
parish,  being  misapplied  to  found  an  hospital. 

In  any  sketch  given  of  the  early  years  of  the 
archbishop,  it  is  most  especially  right  that  fitting 
mention  should  be  made  of  his  father,  whose 
kindly  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  son,  re- 
tained to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1832,  moulded 
that  thoughtful,  clear-judging  character,  which  is 
now  of  highest  value  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  I may  mention  from  personal  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  give  a stronger  proof 
0]^  this  than  the  fact  that  from  his  early  boyhood 
up  through  his  college  days,  week  by  week,  the 
son  transmitted  to  the  father  notes  with  analysis 
of  his  daily  reading.  This  practice  was  never  dis- 
continued, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  ad- 
mirable a training  must  have  been  the  habit  of  so 
reading  and  so  digesting  what  was  read  as  to 
ensure  the  approbation  of  the  highly  intellectual 
mind  to  whose  revision  the  notes  and  the  analysis 
were  submitted ; and  it  speaks  much  for  the  father 
who  could  retain  such  a genial  influence  through 
the  years  of  early  manhood  as  to  divest  this  duty 
of  all  idea  of  an  irksome  task — on  the  contrary,  to 
invest  it  with  the  charm  of  an  interesting  bond  of 
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intellectual  sympatliy.  The  last  years  of  Mr. 
Craufurd  Tait  were  passed  in  complete  retirement, 
his  chief  interest  being  the  development  of  the 
successful  education  of  his  youngest  son,  for  whom 
he  anticipated  much,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
foresee  in  him  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Craui'tjrd  Tait  Kamage. 


WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  INCHES  AT  PERTH  IN  1396  ? 

The  conflict  of  wild  Scots,  pestiferous  Katerans, 
or  Scoti  Sylvestres,  as  they  have  been  variously 
termed,  before  the  Court  of  Scotland,  in  1396,  has 
always  been  a striking  incident  in  Scottish  history. 
It  gained  much  of  its  celebrity  at  the  time  from 
the  presence  of  English  and  of  French  spectators, 
and  in  modern  days  the  vivid  description  of  the 
scene  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  has  made  this  fight 
of  rude  Highland  clans  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Scott  throughout  the  world.  From  a very  early 
period,  certainly  for  the  last  two  centuries,  there 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  who  the  rival 
parties  were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  were 
permitted  to  contend  in  public ; and  there  has 
been  no  small  amount  of  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion, several  Highland  families  considering  their 
credit  to  be  involved  in  its  solution.  It  has  been 
variously  urged  that  the  fight  was  between  the 
clan  Chattan  and  the  Camerons,  or  the  Mackays 
or  the  Davidsons  or  the  Comyns;  in  each  case 
some  members  of  the  clan  Chattan  confederacy, 
such  as  the  Mackintoshes,  Macphersons,  or  Shaws, 
having  believed  themselves  to  have  been  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  victorious  clan. 

The  idea  tha,t  the  fight  was  meant  to  determine 
the  leadership  of  the  clan  Chattan — although,  I 
believe,  not  alluded  to  by  any  writer  for  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  contest — has  found  favour 
with  many,  since  the  Macphersons,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  began  to  struggle  to  regain 
their  position  in  the  confederacy  ; and  one  of  the 
most  judicious  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Skene,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
fight  was  between  the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Mac- 
phersons on  the  subject  of  the  leadership,  which 
had  certainly  passed  de  facto  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mackintoshes  at  least  half  a century  before  the 
contest  on  the  Inches  at  Perth.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  reasons  for  and  against  these 
various  opinions,  resting  mainly  as  they  do  on  the 
assumption  that  the  names  given  to  the  combat- 
ants in  early  records  are  misnomers,  or  on  uncer- 
tain oral  tradition,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  original 
historians,  can  be  clearly  and  literally  interpreted 
•without  their  aid,  and  even  without  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  fresh  or  unpublished  sources  of  in- 
formation. 


The  difficulty  of  interpreting  Highland  names 
has  been  immensely  increased  by  the  indifiference 
with  which  early  writers  regarded  them,  and  by 
the  difficulty  which  continues  to  exist  to  the  pre- 
sent day  of  reducing  the  sound  of  Gaelic  words  to 
their  equivalents  in  English  letters.  A note  in 
the  Coupar  MSS.  of  Fordun,  mentioning  some 
Highland  clans,  says  (Fordun,  bk.  xvi.  c.  15)  : — 
^‘A  list  of  whose  names  would,  on  account  of 
their  barbarism,  be  tedious  to  anyone  who  did 
not  know  them”;  and  Major  remarks  (bk.  vi. 
p.  cxviii),  that,  as  he  chooses  to  name  the  races  — 

“ The  Galli  do  not  pronounce  or  syllabicate  well  the 
names  of  the  Britons,  and  besides  that,  their  names  are 
broken  and  spoilt  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  and  it 
is  only  a few  names  that  are  given  correctly,  either  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  pronounced,  or  because  they 
are  the  names  of  leaders.” 

Ample  illustrations  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  words  connected  with  the  fight  at 
Perth.  Thus  the  common  word  clan  ” is  spelt 
variously  by  Wynton,  in  the  same  line,  Clach- 
ynnhe  and  Clachiny.  The  clan  Quhele  is  found 
spelt,  within  three  or  four  years,  Quhevil,  Quhe- 
wyle,  and  Chewill.*  And  the  most  complex  of 
all  these  sounds  occurs  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
shapes.  Seth,  Heth,  Scaith,  Sythach,  Shach, 
Scheach,  Sceaiigh,  Steach,  Streach  (in  all  proba- 
bility Slurach  also),  besides  the  simpler  spellings 
Sha,  Ha,  Hay,  Kay.  Just,  too,  as  Major  remarks, 
the  names  of  the  leaders  have  been  correctly  given 
and  have  never  varied — the  one  has  always  been 
called  Ghristie  Johnson,  the  supposed  equivalent 
of  Gilchrist  Mac  Ewan,  and  the  other  Sha  Far- 
quharson,  only  varied  by  being  sometimes  called 
Shah  Beg,  or  little. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  what  are 
the  earliest  unvarnished  accounts  of  the  contest. 
The  first  notice  of  it  (indeed,  it  and^  Wynton’s 
account  may  be  considered  cotemporary  notices) 
is  found  in  the  Registry  of  Moray,  p.  382.  It 
says  : — The  fight  took  place  because  a firm  peace 
could  not  be  re-established  between  the  two  re- 
lationships of  clan  Play  and  of  clan  Quhewyle.” 

The  following  is  Wynton’s  account,  slightly 
modernised  (book  ix.  17)  : — 

“ Of  three  score  wild  Scottish  men, 

Thirty  against  thirty  then. 

In  fierceness  swelling  of  old  feud, 

As  their  forelders  were  slain  to  death. 

Them  three  score  were  clans  two  (twa), 
Clahynnhe  Qwhewyl  and  Clachiny  Ha. 

Of  these  two  kins  were  those  men. 

Thirty  against  thirty  then. 

And  there  they  had  Iheir  chieftains  twain, 

Scha  Farqwhar’s  son  was  one  of  them. 

The  other  Cristy  Johneson. 


* Yanlea,  Janla,  Jaula,  Kauel,  are  all  probably  varie- 
ties of  Quhewil ; and  some  of  these  names  were  used  to 
designate  the  Farquharsons  on  Deeside,  and  the  clan 
Thomas  in  Glenshee. 
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Fifty  or  more  were  slain  that  day, 

So  few  with  life  there  got  away. 

If  this  a loss  was  universal, 

Yet  there  was  much  greater  loss 
In  that  day’s  work  that  was  done, 

As  ye  before  heard  at  Gasklune.* 

This  fight  at  Gasldune  had  been  previously 
introduced  in  these  words  (book  ix.  14)  : — 

“ There  fell  a very  great  discord 
Between  Sir  Davy  de  Lindsay,  Lord 
Of  Glenesk  and  the  Highland  men. 

Three  chieftains  great  were  of  them  then — 
Thomas,  Patrick,  and  Gibbon e : 

Duncanson  was  their  sirname.” 

According,  therefore,  to  the  plain  early  accounts, 
'Ijefore  the  story  was  embellished  by  the  fine 
writing  of  historians  or  by  the  uncertainties  of 
tradition,  the  facts  were  these.  Two  clans  fought 
against  each  other  at  Perth  on  account  of  old 
'feuds  within  their  relationship,  and  were  slain 
like  their  forefathers.  Their  names  were,  on  the 
one  side  clan  Qwhewyl,  on  the  other  hand  clan 
Hay  or  Ha,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Wynton  called  it  Yha.  They  were  under  chief- 
tains : clan  Qwhewyl  under  Sha  Ferquhar’s 
son,  and  clan  Ha  under  Cristy  Johnson.  Further, 
'the  narrative  of  the  story  recalls  to  Wynton’s 
mind  the  fatal  fight  at  Gasklune  four  years  before, 
in  which  many  of  the  Forfarshire  gentry  had 
fallen  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  had  been  badly 
wounded,  when  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  party 
'had  been  of  the  surname  of  Duncanson.  To  this 
must  be  added  from  Bower,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  afterwards,  that  the  combat  was  brought 
about  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  of  Moray,  and 
'that  clan  Quhewyl  was  victorious — a statement 
which  has  never  varied. 

The  first  question  to  be  investigated  is,  were 
'there  in  those  days  clans  answering  to  the  names  of 
Quhewyl  and  Ha  ? Who  were  the  clan  Quhewyl  ? 
The  judicious  David  Macpherson,  in  his  edition 
nf  Wynton,  called  attention  to  the  presence  at 
Glasclune  of  a name  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  identical  with  Quhewyl.  In  the  list  of 
persons  put  to  the  horn  by  the  Scotch  govern- 
ment for  participation  in  that  fight  (Acts  of  Pari. 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  217)  occur  Patrick  and  Thomas 
Duncanson,  various  other  names,  also  Slurach  and 
Ms  brothers,  and  all  the  clan  Chewill.  Now, 
seeing  how  we  have  found  names  distorted  by 
spelling,  it  was  a 'priori  likely  that  the  clan  Che- 
will  under  Slurach  in  1392,  and  clan  Quhewyl 
under  Scheach  in  1396,  might  prove  to  be  the 
■same  people ; and  there  seems  to  be  undeniable 

* The  variety  of  designations  given  to  this  battle  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  Highland  names. 
Wynton  is  most  correct  in  giving  Gasclune  as  the  site. 
Bower’s  MSS.  give  variously  Glen  Brereth,  Berech, 
Breiche,  Broth.  To  suit  these  names,  David  Macpherson 
moves  the  fight  up  to  Glenbrerachan,  thirteen  miles  off, 
-whereas  it  was  evidently  at  Glasclune  in  Glen  Ericht — 
aames  existing  to  this  day,  near  Blairgowrie. 


I proof  of  this.  According  to  Douglas’s  Baronage, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Farquharsons  on  Deeside 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  the  Patrick  Dun- 
canson who  figured  as  a leader  at  the  fight  at 
Glasclune.  There  is  therefore  an  obvious  reason, 
in  addition  to  his  position  on  the  borders  of  For- 
farshire, for  ShahFarquharson  having  been  there ; 
even  without  pressing  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  Quhewyl  to  Jaula,  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
Farquharsons.  Another  circumstance  tending  to 
fix  the  locality  of  clan  Quhewyl  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  next  name  on  the  list  of  those  put  to 
the  horn  is  Mowat,  doubtless  one  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Mowats  of  Abergeldie  of  those  days, 
who  were  close  to  the  Farquharsons  on  Deeside. 
It  can  therefore  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that 
the  clan  Chewill  of  1392  was  the  same  as  clan 
Quhewyl  of  1396. 

About  the  clan  Ha  there  really  ought  never  to 
have  been  any  difficulty,  if  the  mistake  of  a tran- 
scriber had  not  converted  H into  K.  From  the 
fact  that  Wynton  makes  Ha  rhyme  with  tica, 
it  is  evident  that  he  means  it  to  be  pronounced 
broadly.  So  spoken,  its  sound  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  Sha  as  pronounced  at  this  day  in 
the  North  of  Scotland.  Pinkerton’s  reading  of 
Wynton  was  Sha;  and  there  would  never  have 
been  any  doubt  about  the  word  except  for  the 
insignificance  into  which,  as  the  name  of  a High- 
land clan,  it  had,  at  a very  early  period  after 
the  fight,  subsided,  and  but  for  authors  conse- 
quently thinking  of  Dhaies  or  Mackays,  or  any 
other  name  but  the  simple  one  of  Sha.  The  clan 
Shah  had,  however,  a very  distinct  existence  in 
Pothiemurcus  on  the  lower  part  of  Spey  side  at 
the  period  of  the  engagement,  as  could  be  easily 
shown.  J.  Macpheesoiv. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.') 


INEDITED  PIECES.— No.  lY. 

Christ’s  cursings  and  blessings. 

Written  or  Copied  hy  Richard  Spery. 

There  are  a good  many  of  these  direct  addresses 
from  Christ  to  men  in  early  English  literature. 
One  is  in  my  Early  English  Poems,  Phil.  Soc. 
1862,  p.  21,  lines  20-30;  another,  Christ’s  own 
Complaint,”  is  in  my  Political,  Religions  and  Love 
Poems,  E.  E.  T.  Soc.  1866,  pp.  169-203,  with  two 
complaints  of  God  and  the  Virgin  ; another  of  God 
to  England  against  the  Blaspheming  English  Lu- 
therans and  the  Poisonous  Dragon  Luther,  is  now 
in  the  press  for  my  Ballad  Society  volume.  The 
present  one  is  very  general  in  its  tone,  and  con- 
tains no  allusion  by  which  one  can  fix  the  date  of 
its  composition.  Wo  worthe,”  means  woe  be 
to  ” : A.  Sax.  xveordan,  to  become,  be,  happen. 

F.  J.  Fhkniyall. 
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Cursings. 


DU  BARTAS. 


( ITarleian  MS.  4294,  leaf  80.) 


“ [Wo]*  worthe  your  hart/s  so  plantyd  in  pryde ! 

]wo]  worthe  your  wrathe  & mortalle  enyye  ! 
wo]  worthe  slowthe,  that  dothe  wit/i  you  abyde  ! 
:'wo]  worthe  also  your  inmesurable  glotony ! 
wo]  worthe  yoiv  tedyous  s^mne  of  lecher}’ ! 

‘wo]  worthe  you  whome  I gaye  fre  wylle  ! 
wo]  worthe  coyy touse,  that  dothe  you^*  sowh’s  spylle ! 


li 


W ]o  worthe  short  Toy,  cause  of  payne  eternalle ! 
w]o  worthe  you  that  be  so  peryertyd ! 

V]o  worthe  your  plesuris  in  your  synni.s  mortalle 
“av]o  worth  you  for  whome  I sore  smertyd ! 

_w  Jo  worthe  you  euer,  but  ye  be  conyertyd  ! 

'w]o  worthe  you  whoys  makyng  I do  repent ! 
]w]o  worthe  your  horryble  synne  of  yyolens ! 


f 


[ W]o  worthe  you  who  me  do  me  for-sake ! 
fw]o  worthe  you  whiche  wyllyngly  offend  ! 

[w]o  worthe you[r]  sweryng,  whiche  dothe  nott  slake ! 
[w]o  worthe  you  whyche  wylle  no  thyng  amend  ! 
f w]o  worth  yyce  that  dothe  oh  you  atlend  ! 

|]w]o  Avorthe  your  grete  onkyndnes  to  me  ! 

Avo  Avorthe  your  hartis  AvitAout  pety  ! 


Wo  worthe  yourfalshode  and  your  dobylnesse  ! 
Avo  Avorthe  also  your  corrupt  Tudgeraent ! 

■ AVO  AAmrthe  delyte  in  worldly  Ryches  ! 
wo  Avorthe  debate  without  extynguysshment ! 
wo  AVorthe  your  Avordis  so  moche  impacyent ! 
AVO  worthe  you  to  whome  (I)  dyd  bote  ! 

And  wo  Avorthe  you  that  tere  me  at  the  rote  ! 


Blessings. 

Written  in  another  column  opposite  the  foregoing  verses. 

Blessyd  be  ye  that  loA^e  humylite ! 
blessyd  be  ye  that  love  trouthe  and  pacyens  ! 
blessyd  be  ye,  folowyng  the  workw  of  equyte! 
blessyd  be  ye  that  love  Avelle  abstynence  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  virgynys  of  excellens  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  whyche  love  Avelle  vertue  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  whyche  dothe  the  world  eschew  ! 

■“  Blessyd  be  ye  that  hevynly  loy  dothe  love  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  in  vertuous  gouernance ! 
blessyd  be  ye  Avhiche  do  plesur/s  reprove ! 
blessyd  be  ye  that  consydre  my  grevauns  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  whiche  do  take  Repentauns  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  reme?wberyng  my  passyoh  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  makyng  petycyon  ! 

Blessyd  be  ye  foloAvyng  my  trace ! 

blessyd  be  ye  loAwng  tribulacion  ! 

blessyd  be  ye  nott  wyllyng  to  trespace ! 

blessyd  be  ye  of  my  castigac/on  ! 

blessyd  be  ye  of  goode  operacion ! 

blessyd  be  ye,  vn-to  me  ryghte  kynd  ! 

blessyd  be  you  whiche  have  me  in  your  my[n]d ! 

•“  Blessyd  be  ye  levyng  evylle  Company  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  hauntyng  the  vertuouse  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  that  my  name  magnyfy ! 
blessyd  be  ye,  techyng  the  vycyous ! 
blessyd  be  ye  good  and  relygyous  ! 
blessyd  be  ye  in  the  lyfe  temperalle 
which  applye  your  selfe  to  loy  celestyalle ! ” 

“ Ricarc?us  Spery.” 


* The  letters  in  brackets  were  nipped  up  in  the  binding 
and  are  out  of  sight. 


“ LETTRE  DE  SALUSTE  DU  BARTAS  A HENRI  IV. 

Sire, 

Jevous  envoyeun  discours  sur  la  victoire  obtenue  par 
Vostre  Mageste  a Ivri.  Un  present  differe  perd  (dires  vous 
pent  estre)  beaucoup  de  sa  grace.  Sire  ayes  esgard  non 
au  jour  quil  a’ous  a este  presente  ains  au  terns  quit  a 
este  fait.  Je  Tay  fait  parmy  les  feus  parmy  les  armes  et 
qui  plus  est  parmy  le  bruit  des  mines  de  mes  maisons 
voire  si  tost,  qu’a  peine  ma  main  a pen  suivre  la  promp- 
titude de  mon  alaigresse.  Mais  pourquoy  me  peine-je  en 
rain  d’entrer  en  excuses  ? Lepeu  d’artifice  qui  s’y  treuA’e 
le  A’erifie  assez.  Je  seray  satisfait  de  ma  peine  moyenant 
que  Vostre  Mageste  y remarquequelque  estincele  delajoye 
que  j’ay  conceue  pour  I’heureus  succes  de  voz  affaires. 

Vostre  tres  humble  serviteur  et  tres  obeissant  sujet 

DU  BARTAS. 

En  Mars  1590.” 

The  above  letter,  probably  the  last  specimen  of 
the  prose  of  Du  Bartas  now  in  existence,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  at  Paris.  It 
was  communicated  by  M.  Tamizey  de  Larroque  to 
the  Remie  f Aquitaine.,  and  some  copies,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Testament  of  Du  Bartas, 
which  bears  date  three  years  before  his  decease, 
were  made  up  for  separate  distribution  as  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Saluste  dtj  Bartas.  Docu- 
ments inedits  publics  par  J.-F.  Blude  et  Phi- 
lippe Tamizey  de  Larroque.  Agen,  1864.  8°.  I 
obtained  the  pamphlet  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  believe  it  is  now  out  of  print. 

The  discours  which  the  writer  mentions  is  his 
own  Cantique  sur  la  Victoire  fivry.  M.  Tamizey 
de  Larroque  thus  ends  his  interesting  commu- 
nication : — 

“ On  remarquera  dans  ces  dix  lignes  un  air  de  modestie 
et  de  bonhomie  qui  confirme  ce  que  le  president  de  Thou 
nous  a appris  du  caracthre  de  Du  Bartas ; on  y remar- 
quera surtout  une  sobriete  de  phrases,  une  simplicite 
de  ton,  qui  prouvent  que  I’auteur  de  la  Seinaine  gardait 
pour  sa  prose  le  bon  gout  qu’il  ue  mettait  pas  dans  ses 
vers.” 

Bolton  Cornet. 

Barnes,  S.W. 


TRANSLATIONS  AND  MISTRANSLATIONS. 

A learned  individual  named  Hamaker  assigned 
the  following  as  the  correct  translation  of  a Cartha- 
ginian monument  subjected  to  his  examination. 
The  Punic  characters  were  put  into  Hebrew  by 
him,  and  then  into  Latin,  in  these  words  : — 

“ Dominae  nosfrte  Tholath,  et  domino  nostro,  hero 
nostro,  domino  clementise  Tolad,  propter  sectionem  UAm- 
rum  (vel  mistionem  musti)  Hassobed  filius  Abiam  votum 
(vel  ex  voto)  ” ; that  is — 

“ To  our  Lady  Tolath,  and  our  Lord,  our  Patron,  Lord 
of  Clemency,  Tolad,  for  the  cutting  of  the  grapes  (or  the 
commixture  of  the  must],  Hassobed,  son  of  Abram,  his 
vow,  (or  in  accordance  with  his  voav).” 

The  same  monument  is  translated  into  Hebrew 
letters  by  Signor  Michel  Angelo  Land,  in  his 
Paralipomeni  alV  illustrazione  della  Sagra  Sent- 
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tura  pei  Monumenti  Fenisco-Assirii  ed  Egiziani 
(Paris,  1855,  4to)  vol.  i.  c.  i.  pp.  19-22),  and  from 
Hebrew  into  Italian  in  these  words  : — 

“Alla  massima  Neit,  al  Signore  dell’  universe,  Baal- 
ammone  ha  innalzato  questo  dono  votivo  Bar-astarte, 
il  Soro  (il  Forte),  figliuolo  diObbea,  da  Lared,”  That  is — 

“ To  the  most  mighty  Neit,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
Baal-ammone  has  erected  this  votive  gift  Bar-astarte,  the 
Soro  (the  strong)  the  son  of  Obbea,  of  Lared.” 

He  must  be  a truly  learned  person  wlio  can 
decide  which  of  the  two  scholars,  Hamaker  or 
Land,  has  given  the  correct  translation  of  the 
Carthaginian  monument.  It  is  not  the  only  one 
upon  which  there  has  been  a wide  difference  of 
opinion.  A M.  Jules  Deniset,  writing  in  the 
Revue  pour  Tons  (August  2,  1868),  p.  351,  thus 
refers  to  a similar  dispute  upon  a like  cause : — 

“ About  the  year  1810  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
late a Carthaginian  inscription.  General  Duvivier  gave 
this  version  : — 

“ ‘ Here  reposes  Amilcar,  father  of  Annibal,  as  much 
loved  by  his  countr}’-  as  he  was  formidable  to  its  foes.’ 

“ M.  de  Saulcy,  afterwards  senator,  maintained  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  proper  translation  : — 

“‘The  Priestess  of  Isis  has  raised  this  monument  in  : 
honour  of  Spring,  the  Graces,  and  Roses  which  charm 
and  fertilize  the  world.’ 

“The  two  savants  maintained  with  obstinacy  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  respective  translations.  The  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  were  compelled  to  name 
an  expert,  whose  translation  of  the  same  inscription  was 
in  the  words  annexed  : — 

‘“This  altar  has  been  dedicated  to  the  God  of  the 
winds  and  storms,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  his  anger.’  ” 

To  these  illustrations  of  disputable  translations 
I cannot  refrain  adding  a passage  taken  from  the 
Quart&i'ly  Review  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  197),  as  it  affords 
a ludicrous  specimen  of  a wilful  mistranslation, 
concerning  which  not  the  slightest  doubt  can  be 
entertained : — 

“ Some  years  ago,  a semi-ofiicial  relation  of  the  alarm 
excited  in  England  by  the  appearance  of  a small  French 
squadron  off  our  coast,  stated  that  John  Bull  ran  up  and 
down,  exclaiming — ‘ Here  come  the  French  dogs,  huzza ! 
huzza  ! ’ And  this  exclamation  was  thus  translated  into 
French,  in  a note  ; ‘ Voila  ces  terribles  Fran9ais!  Notre 
derniere  heure  est  arrivee ! ” 

Wm.  B.  MacCabe. 

Place  St.  Sauveur,  Dinan,  France. 


Eecoed  oe  Poeteaits  in  Bibliogeaphical 
Dictionaeies. — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
such  information  would  form  an  agreeable  and 
useful  feature  in  bibliographical  dictionaries,  of 
biographical  notices  of  persons  recently  deceased,  of 
celebrity  or  notoriety  enough  to  make  such  know- 
ledge desirable;  provided  such  are  known  to 
exist,  and  are  easily  attainable.  The  artists’  names, 
both  engravers  and  painters,  should  be  recorded. 
It  appears  to  me  that  such  a practice,  with  an 


alphabetical  list,  would  be  available  for  many 
literary  and  artistic  purposes ; besides  assisting — 
if  accompanied  (where  possible)  with  the  names  of 
the  possessors  of  originals — the  projectors  of  future 
portrait  exhibitions. 

This  note  will  afford  me  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  of  some  correspondents  of 
& Q.”  the  name  of  the  painter  of  a full- 
length  of  Benjamin  West,  apparently  in  his 
studio,  with  his  chef  di oeuvre,  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,”  on  his  right  hand,  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  just  turned.  His  spectacles  depend  from 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 


Weathee  Fole-loee. — On  last  St.  Martin’s 
day,  Nov.  11,  the  wind  was  in  the  south -south- 
west. A Huntingdonshire  cottager  said  to  me  on 
that  day : When  the  wind  is  in  this  quarter  at 
Martinmas,  it  keeps  mainly  to  the  same  point 
right  on  to  old  Candlemas  day  (Feb.  14),  and  we 
shall  have  a mild  winter  up  to  then,  and  no  snow 
to  speak  of.”  Up  to  the  day  on  which  I write 
this,  Dec.  11,  the  words  of  the  old  man  have  held 
good.  Cethbeet  Bede. 


Fly-leae  Insceiptions. — I have  a book,  in 
black-letter,  containing  Magna  Charta,  and  many 
subsequent  statutes,  unhappily  without  title-page, 
but  v/ith  this  inscription  for  colophon:  — “Im- 
presse  in  ciuitate  London  per  Hichardum  Pynson 
Begis  impressore.”  On  the  fly-leaf  are  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions : — 

“ A littile  grounde  well  tilled, 

A litel  house  well  filled, 

A litel  wife  well  willed. 

Would  make  him  live  that  weare  halfe  killed.” 

“ Wordes  are  alluring  winde; 

Wishes  are  vaine  thoughtes ; 

Hope,  decevinge  humore, 

And  love  is  a prettie  moris  dance. 


Foure  thinge  to  he  much  made  of — ^ 
“ A horse  that  will  travel  well, 

A hawke  that  will  flie  well, 

A servaunt  that  will  waite  well, 

And  a knife  that  will  cut  well.” 


Bodmin. 


Thomas  Q.  Couch. 


David  Heme. — I am  in  possession  of  an  auto- 
graph bond  of  David  Hume  the  historian  and 
philosopher.  It  is  dated  at  Edinburgh,  July  6, 
1776.  He  died  in  the  month  of  August  imme- 
diately following.  The  creditor  is  Margaret  Irwin e 
his  servant,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  which  is  stated  to  be  owing  her  on  account 
of  her  bygone  wages,  as  at  the  preceding  May 
term  of  Whitsunday.  The  bond  contains  the 
following  uncommon  provision  : — 

“ And  from  my  love  and  fervour  to  the  said  Margaret 
Irwine,  and  on  account  of  her  long  and  faithful  services. 
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I also  grant  that  neither  I nor  my  heirs,  executors,  and 
assignees  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  pay  her  up  the 
said  sum  without  her  own  consent,  but  shall  keep  it  in  our 
hands  till  she  please  to  demand  it,  paying  her  the  lawful 
interest  thereof.” 

In  the  outset  he  designs  himself  simply  David 
Hume  of  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh,”  as 
the  document  is  in  his  own  handwriting.  There 
are  no  witnesses,  that,  in  such  a case,  not  being 
required  by  the  Scotch  law.  At  the  foot,  imme- 
diately below  his  signature,  there  are  five  lines 
written  and  signed  by  him,  but  so  thoroughly 
cancelled  as  to  be  illegible ; and  there  is  lastly  as 
follows : — 

“The  foregoing  clause  of  five  lines  was  erazd  and  obli- 
terated by  myself  with  the'  consent  and  at  the  desire  of 
the  abovementioned  Margaret  Irwine.— David  Hume.” 

The  manuscript  is  small,  but  clean,  neat,  and 
distinct  j and  there  still  adheres  to  the  paper  some 
of  the  sand  used  for  drying  the  ink,  which  was 
the  process  before  the  introduction  of  blotting- 
leaf.  The  stamp  is  half-a-crown. 

The  preceding  may  perhaps  be  thought  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  merit  insertion  in  & Q.” 
The  unusual  provision  which  I have  quoted  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Hume’s  benevolence  of  heart — 
a quality  which  even  the  most  severe  censurers  of 
his  writings  and  opinions  have  never  denied  him. 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Anne,  a Man’s  Name. — There  was  a discus- 
sion, when  the  list  of  Middlesex  voters  was  re- 
vised, about  the  admission  as  a voter  of  a person 
bearing  the  name  of  Anne.  However,  the  vote 
was  allowed  on  the  assurance  of  the  overseer  that 
Anne  Jansen  Abrahams  was  a tailor,  and  had  a 
wife  and  family.  (See  The  Times,  Oct.  6,  1868.) 

E.  S.  D. 

Charles  Lamb. — The  following  extract  from 
Gunning’s  Reminiscences  of  Cambridge,  ii.  75, 
1854,  although  the  book  from  which  it  is  derived 
has  been  puMished  so  many  years,  will  be  new,  I 
apprehend,  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  Elia  : — 

“ Such  a candidate  appeared  in  the  person  of  John 
Ellis,  Esq.,  M.A.,  a Fellow  of  King’s  College : he  had 
been  a travelling  Bachelor,  and  was  thrown  by  Buona- 
parte into  a French  prison,  from  which  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  University  is  dated.  He  was  a man  of  gentle- 
manl}’-  manners,  and  a general  favourite  with  all  his  ac- 
quaintance. His  opponent  was  Charles  Isola,  a teacher 
of  Italian  in  this  town.  The  father  was  generally  be- 
loved, particularly  by  his  pupils,  who  were  very  numer- 
ous. JThere  was  a great  desire  amongst  the  members  of 
the  University,  particularly  amongst  those  of  his  own 
College,^  to  do  something  for  his  son,  who  was  a man  of 
inoffensive  manners,  and  had  not,  I believe,  an  enemy  in 
the  world ; but  his  shyness  and  reserve  were  so  great 
that  it  pained  him  to  mix  in  society.” 

The  Charles  Isola  here  mentioned  was  the  father 
of  Emma  Isola,  whose  name  has  become  familiar 
through  the  fact  that  she  was  adopted  by  Lamb. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


Prose  and  Poetry. — I have  recently  obtained 
from  the  surplus  catalogue  of  a popular  circulating 
library  the  nearly  four-years-old  number  of  a 
Peview,  wherein  several  religious,  historical,  com- 
mercial, and  political  works  are  carefully  criti- 
cised, and  appear  to  have  been  no  less  carefully 
studied  by  many  readers ; while  its  only  poetical 
article — ‘‘Homer  and  his  Translators ” — discuss- 
ing the  respective  versions  by  Lord  Derby,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Dean  Alford,  Professor  Arnold,  Mr. 
Worsley,  Mr.  Spedding,  and  Mr.  Wright,  has 
been  wholly  pretermitted ; not  one  of  its  five-and- 
thirty  pages  being  cut  open,  but  awaiting  my  paper- 
knife  as  virginally  as  it  came  from  the  folder’s 
hand.  A trivial  circumstance  this,  but  it  is,  as 
Shakespere  says — 

“ Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind.” 

E.  L.  S. 


Brantome,  Wolsey,  and  Shakespeare. — Has 
any  one  of  Shakespeare’s  commentators  referred 
to  a passage  in  the  w'ritings  of  that  preux  cheva- 
lier and  lively  historian,  Pierre  de  Bourdeille, 
Abbe  seculier  de  Brantome,  strikingly  resem- 
blant  to  the  famous  speech  of  Wolsey  after  his 
fall:  — 

“ 0 Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I but  served  m}’-  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I .served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.” 

Shakespeare  almost  literally  repeated  the  speech 
as  given  by  the  historian;  the  chief  difference 
being  that  it  was  addressed,  not  to  Cromwell, 
but  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Kingston : — 

“And  Master  Kingston,  this  I will  saj’- — had  I but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I have  served  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.” 

Wolsey  died  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
November  29,  1530.  Brantome  died  in  1610. 
Writing  of  himself,  he  says : — 

“ Possible,  si  j’eusse  servi  des  princes  estrangers  aussy 
bien  que  les  miens,  et  cherche  I’aventure  parmi  eux, 
comme  j’ai  faict  parmi  les  autres,  je  serois  maintenant 
plus  charge  de  biens  et  dignites  que  ne  suis  de  douleurs 
et  d’annees.” 

The  concluding  sentence  has  no  prototype 
either  in  Wolsey  or  in  Shakespeare ; but  it  has  so 
much  point,  that  one  cannot  help  giving  it : — 

“ Patience  ! si  ma  Parque  m’a  ainsi  file,  je  la  maudis; 
s’il  tient  a mes  princes,  je  les  donne  h,  tons  diables,  s’ils 
n’y  sont.” 

Henry  VIII.  was  written,  it  is  supposed,  in 
1604.  Brantome  wrote,  after  a fall  from  his  horse, 
or  rather  a fall  of  his  horse,  had  disabled  him  from 
active  life : — 

“Un  meschant  cheval  malheureux  un  jour  en  se 
cabrant  villainement,  se  renversa  sur  moy,  me  brisa  et 
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fracassa  tous  les  reins,  si  que  j’ai  demeure  quatre  ans 
dans  le  lict,  estropie  et  perclus  de  mes  membres  sans  me 
pouvoir  remuer  qu’avec  toutes  les  douleurs  et  tourmens 
da  monde,  ou  a me  remettre  un  peu  de  ma  sante,  qui 
n’est  telle  encore  ni  sera  jamais  comme  elle  a este,.  nj’’ 
pour  servir  jamais  ny  roy  ny  prince,  ny  accomplir  le 
raoindre  de  mes  desseins  que  j’avois  auparavant  pro- 
jettes.  Ainsi  Thomme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose.” 

Brantome  lived  quite  near  enough  to  Wolsey 
to  have  heard  of  his  memorable  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  period  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
I have  quoted  was  nearer  to  the  time  when  the 
play  of  Henry  VIII.  had  recalled  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  ‘Anyhow,  Brantome’s  lamen- 
tation, though  far  inferior  in  dignity  and  solem- 
nity to  Wolsey’s  or  Shakespeare’s,  has  too  strong 
a resemblance  to  allow  us  to  believe  that  the 
writer  had  not  one  or  the  other  in  his  mind. 

G.  J.  De  Wilde. 

Abekdeeh. — (1)  Would  any  of  your  Aberdeen 
correspondents  oblige  me  with  some  information 
respecting  the  following : — What  was  the  origin 
of  the  building  known  as  the  Castle  which  stands 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  top  of  the  Gallow- 
gate,  by  whom  was  it  built,  for  what  purpose  was 
it  erected,  who  last  resided  in  it,  was  it  a place 
of  defence,  and  were  there  gates  attached  to  it  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Port-hill  ap- 
plied to  the  piece  of  ground  on  the  right  of 
the  Castle  ? for  what  purpose  was  it  used  in 
old  times  ? There  is  also  the  Castle-hill  near 
the  harbour,  on  one  part  of  which  stands  the  bar- 
racks : on  the  other,  opposite,  there  is,  or  was,  an 
observatory.  The  hill  has  evidently  been  cut 
into  two  parts  for  the  formation  of  the  roadway 
running  from  the  bottom  of  Justice  Port  to  the 
quaj^  Was  there  ever  a castle  on  the  said  hill, 
how  long  since,  by  whom  was  it  built,  and  when 
removed  ? 

(2)  Also,  about  forty  years  ago  a small  volume 
of  poetry  was  published  in  Aberdeen.  It  was, 
I believe,  written  by  an  old  soldier  who  had  served 
in  the  French  war.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  he  (that  is,  the  author)  was  a native  of 
Buchan,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  Any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  author  and  his  little  work, 
and  the  name  of  the  publisher  if  possible,  will 
much  oblige. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  first  poem  in  the  book 
(I  quote  from  memory,  and  possibly  may  not  be 
quite  correct)  were  as  follows : — 

“ In  Buchan  I was  born  and  bred. 

Of  parents  mean  and  poor, 

Who  constant!}^  inured  me 
Hard  labour  to  endure. 

I listed  in  a neighbouring  fair 
A soger  for  to  be, 

And  with  a transport  ship 
I sailed  o’er  the  sea 


To  join  my  regiment,  then  abroad. 

All  in  my  youthful  bloom, 

We  marched  through  showers  of  cannon-balls 
Up  to  Fort  Bergen  op  Zoom.” 

W.  M. 

Southampton. 

Alldsioh  by  Nisied.  — -M.  Nisard  says  of 
Persius  — 

“ II  a pris,  un  h un,  les  principaux  axiomes  de  sa  secte, 
et  les  a mis  en  vers,  a peu  prbs  comme  ce  fanatique  de  nos 
cinque  codes  qui  s’etait  mis  a rimer  quatre  ou  cinque  mille 
articles  de  legislation.” — Les  Poetes  latins  de  la  Deca- 
dence, i.  297.  Paris,  1867. 

Did  the  fanatic  print  his  rhymes  ? If  so,  when 
and  where  ? H. 


Anontmods.  — I am  anxious  to  know  where  I 
can  see  a copy  of  the  following  book  : Moomefor 
a Messe  of  Knaves,  1610,  4to.  The  authorship 
seems  to  be  unknown.  A.  B.  G. 

Beothekhood  oe  the  Mass  oe  St.  Anne.  — 
A fraternity  of  this  name  formerly  existed  in 
Faversham  ; services  connected  with  it  were  per- 
formed at  the  Morrow  Mass  Altar  ” in  the  parish 
church.  I imagine  it  was  the  guild  belonging  to 
the  town.  May  I ask  if  any  of  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.’’  ever  met  with  the  name  of  a guild  by 
this  name  elsewhere  ? Geoege  Bedo, 

Brixton. 

Bueial  Custom. — 

“ Then,  while  the  earth  shall  be  cast  upon  the  body  by 
some  standing  by,  the  priest  shall  say.” — The  Order  fur 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead:  Prayer-hook. 

“The  grave  would  then  actually  be  filled.” — Funerals 
and  Funeral  Arrangements,  p.  33.  (Masters,  1851.) 

Allow  me  to  inquire  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
witnessed  a burial  so  performed  P if  so,  where  ? 
or  know  of  any  precedent  for  it  ? W.  II.  S. 

Cob  Hall.  — One  of  the  towers  of  the  outer 
wall  of  Lincoln  Castle  was  called  Cob’s  Hall. 
There  is  a detached  house  in  the  market  place  at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  named  Cob  Hall.  I have  met 
with  the  designation  elsewhere.  What  does  it. 
mean?  A.  0.  Y.  P. 

Copteight  oe  Poeteaits. — I have  seen  ques- 
tions of  copyright  discussed  in  your  columns.  Can 
your  correspondents  tell  in  whom  the  right  of 
reproducing  portraits  rests  ? If  a man  has  taken 
your  carte  may  he  publish  it  without  your  per- 
mission, or  in  spite  of  your  prohibition  ? It  might 
have  been  thought  that  common  civility  would  be 
enough  restraint  on  this  class  of  tradesmen,  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  not  so,  and  hence  the  occasion  of  this 
letter.  P.  D.  H. 

Foels  and  Thegns.  — In  an  article  on  ‘‘  Men 
and  Gentlemen,”  in  a recent  number  of  the  Satur- 
day Review  (Dec.  12),  I find  the  following : — 

“ There  are  only  two  orders  of  Englishmen,  the  Peer 
and  the  Commoner ; a Nobility,  in  the  Continental  sense 
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of  the  word,  we  never  had.  Whatever  might  be  the 
fancies  of  heralds,  there  never  was  at  any  time  in  Eng- 
land the  same  barrier  between  class  and  class  which  in 
France  distinguished  the  ‘ gentilhomme  ’ from  the  ‘ rotu- 
rier.’  And  for  the  cause  of  this,  as  of  every  other  fact  in 
our  history,  we  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  time.  When 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  Eorls,  in  whatever  that 
nobility  consisted,  gave  way  to  the  official  nobility  of  the 
Thegns,  the  thing  was  done  once,  and  for  ever.  The 
Ceorl  had  always  the  chance  of  becoming  a Thegn,  and 
he  has  kept  it  ever  since.” 

Wlnat  are  the  evidences  of  this  "broad  distinc- 
tion between  eorl  and  thegn  ? and  when  did  the 
"bureaucracy  of  the  Saxons  supersede  their  aristo- 
cracy ? Looking  at  Earle’s  Saxon  Chronicles,  I 
find  the  word  eorl  occurring  at  pp.  30,  38,  in  that 
part  of  the  Laud  MS.  (a.d.  656)  which  was  a 
monograph  of  Peterborough  Abbey.  Mr.  Earle 
says  in  a note : “ it  is  a strong  anachronism,  for 
there  were  no  eorlas  in  England  then.  It  was 
Danish,  and  came  in  with  the  Danes.”  The  word 
‘^pegn”  appears  first  to  occur  a.d.  465,  and  is 
rendered  in  the  glossarial  index  minister  regis. 
The  words  alclorman,  ealdorman,  Mr.  Earle  trans- 
lates chief  of  a shire,”  lord  lieutenant,”  If  Mr. 
Earle  is  right — which  is,  I suppose,  unquestionable 
— the  eorls  must  have  given  way  to  the  thegns  at 
some  period  after  the  Danish  conquest  of  England : 
that  is,  supposing  they  did  give  wa3^  But  it  is 
curious  that  the  word  eaid  remains,  while  thegn  is 
obsolete.  Makeocheik. 

^ Ltngaed’s  Histoet  oe  England.” — In  our 
library  we  have  an  edition  of  Lingard’s  Ilistorg 
of  England,  translated  into  French ; and  an  ad- 
ditional volume,  bearing  for  title : — 

“ Continuation  de  I’Histoire  d’Angleterre  du  Dr.  John 
Lingard,  etc.,  par  M.  de  Maries,  etc.  . . . Revue,  corrigee 
avec  le  plus  grand  soin  et  publiee  sous  la  direction  du 
Dr.  J.  Lingard.”  - 

I should  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Lingard  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I hope  not  for  it  is  written 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  full  of  nasty  spiteful 
insinuations  against  the  English  government  and 
nation : so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  ascribes  by 
implication  the  assassination  of  Paul,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  the  instigation  of  Lord  Wentworth,  the 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  at  that  time. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what,  if  any,  con- 
nection Dr.  Lingard  had  with  the  said  volume  ? 

S.  W.  E. 

Local  Names. — Will  some  correspondent 
favour  me  with  the  probable  derivation  of  the 
following  names  of  places?  — 3fotcomhe  (some- 
times Modecomhe),  Pogh-ridge  (now  written  Bow- 
ridge).  The  orthography  is  that  of  fourteenth 
century  documents  in  both  cases.  Frary  occurs 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  name  of  a 
large  field  belonging  to  the  rectorial  farm,  which 
still  retains  its  name.  I am  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  that  this  was  ever  monastic  property. 


Will  you  kindly  direct  me  to  the  best  book  on. 
the  inscriptions  on  bells  ? I fancy  Mr.  Hugo  has 
written  on  the  subject.*  Qdidam. 

Lock:  Tuenstile.  ~I  am  anxious  to  have, 
some  information  on  river  and  canal-locks.  The 
first  name  given  was,  I believe,  that  of  cistern  ” or 

pound  ” lock.  It  was,  I fancy,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1750  that  the  system  of  double  gates 
was  introduced,  and  the  contrivance  gave  a great 
impulse  to  navigation.  Yeomans,  a predecessor 
of  Smeaton,  has,  I believe,  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention. 

Previous  to  the  system  of  double  gates,  turn- 
stiles were  used,  and  the  terms  ‘Hurnstile  ” and 
^^turnpike  ’’were  subsequently  adopted  in  reference 
to  road  traffic.  The  turnstiles  are  of  very  ancient 
date,  previous  even  to  the  Conquest  I believe  j 
but  I should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  this 
matter,  or  a reference  to  any  books  bearing  on  the 
subject.  HiC  ET  DBIQIJE.” 

Milton  and  Cambeidge. — Mr.  David  Masson 
in  his  very  exhaustive  Life  of  Milton,  touches 
very  lightly  uppn  that  portion  of  the  poet’s  uni- 
versity career  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had 
some  disagreement  with  his  tutor  Mr.  Chappell^ 
of  Christ’s  College,  and  which  resulted,  if  not  in 
the  ignominious  punishment  suggested  by  an  ob- 
scure passage  in  Aubrey’s  MS.,  at  least  in  his 
being  sent  down  from  the  university,  and  chang- 
ing his  tutor.  What  the  poet’s  offence  was  does, 
not  appear.  If  it  had  been  any  very  serious  breach 
of  morality,  doubtless  his  many  enemies  would 
have  specified  it.  However,  they  seem  to  have 
contented  themselves  with  vague  hints  and  a sort 
of  suppressio  veri,  the  worst  sort  of  falsehood.  I 
met  with  a passage  in  a letter  from  Archbishop 
Bramhall  (then  Bishop  of  Derry)  to  his  son,  dated 
Antwerp,  May  1654,  which  appears  suspicious. 
It  is  in  the  Raivdon  Papers,  edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Berwick  (London,  Nichols,  1819,  8vo,  p.  109). 
Bramhall  had  been  educated  at  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge.  He  says : — 

“ That  ljung  abusive  book  was  written  by  Milton  him- 
self, one  who  was  sometimes  Bishop  Chappell’s  pupil  in 
Christ  Church  (he  means  college)  in  Cambridge,  but 
turned  away  by  him,  as  he  well  deserved  to  have  bean 
both  out  of  the  university  and  out  of  the  society  of  men. 
If  Salmasius’s  friends  knew  as  much  of  him  as  I,  they 
would  make  him  go  near  to  hang  himself.  But  I desire, 
not  to  wound  the  nation  through  his  sides ; yet  I have 
written  to  him  long  since  about  it  roundly.  It  seems  he 
desires  not  to  touch  upon  that  subject.” 

Mr.  Berwick,  in  a note  which  I suspect  is' 
Nichols’s,  says  this  has  been  confuted,  i.  e.  the 

[*  We  cannot  find  anj-  work  by  Mr.  Hugo  on  bell  in- 
scriptions. The  largest  collections  of  them  will  probably 
be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Consult  the  General  Indexes  of 
the  First  and  Second  Series  under  the  word  “Inscrip- 
tions,” and  that  of  the  Third  Series  under  “Bell  Inscrip- 
tions.”— Ed.] 
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story  of  Milton’s  separation  from  Chappell.  Has 
this  notice  of  BramhalFs  been  examined  by  any 
of  the  poet’s  biographers  ? It  is  a very  serious 
charge — more  so  than  any  I have  seen — and  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  can  clear  up  the  point. 

Uptonensis. 

Sekjeants-at-Law. — I have  nearly  finished 
my  Lives  of  the  Serjeants.  I would  gladly  know 
the  birthplaces  of  the  following: — Adair;  Bar- 
nardiston;  William  Conyers;  Sir  John  Darnal, 
Sen.;  Sir  John  Darnal,  Jun. ; Davy;  Sir  Henry 
Pinch;  Sir  William  Fleetwood;  Sir  John  Glan- 
vile ; Hardres ; Sir  John  Kelyng ; Leeds  ; Sal- 
keld;  Skinner;  Sir  George  Strode;  Thomas 
Strode ; Thompson  {temii.  Car.  II.)  ; Tremaine ; 
Whitaker  (temp.  Geo.  III.)  ; Willes ; and  Wynne. 

Any  information  respecting  these  serjeants  will 
be  gladly  received. 

H.  W.  WooLKTCH^  Serjeant-at-Law. 

9,  Petersham  Terrace. 

Shipbuilding. — In  an  interesting  article  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Saint  Paul’s  Magazine, 
entitled  “ Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,”  fp.  350,)  it  is 
stated  that  — 

“ Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  a ship 
could  be  laid  down,  built,  launched,  rigged,  and  got  ready 
for  sea  in  half  a day.  Wonderful  as  this  statement  is,  it 
rests  on  indisputable  evidence.  In  July  1679,  a forty-gun 
frigate  was  actually  built  at  Toulon  in  seven  hours  ; and 
about  the  same  date,  a galley  carried  the  Marquis  de 
Seignelay  and  a large  official  party  from  Marseilles  to 
the  Chateau  d’lf,  within  ten  hours  and  a half  from  the 
time  that  the  shipwrights  commenced  to  build  her.  These, 
■of  course,  were  very  exceptional  cases,  but  they  show 
what  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection  was — a standard  to 
which  the  different  controllers  and  superintendents  were 
constantly  urged  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  on  ordi- 
nary occasions.” 

Where  can  the  authority  for  this  statement  be 
seen?  and  can  any  parallel  cases  of  such  rapid 
work  in  shipbuilding  be  quoted  ? It  savours  some- 
what too  much  of  a flattering  report  to  Colbert 
that  such  was  the  result  in  so  short  a time. 

W.  P. 

SiE  Joshua  Beynolds’s  ^‘St.  Cecilia.”  — It 
appears  by  a letter  written  by  the  late  Honourable 
K.  B.  Sheridan,  dated  August  1814,  that  this  cele- 
brated picture  of  Sheridan’s  first  wife  (Miss  Linley) 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Beechy, 
to  make  a copy  of.  This  picture  remained  with 
Sir  William  Beechy  till  the  year  1826  (many 
years  after  Sheridan’s  death),  and  was  then  given 
up  by  him  to  the  solicitor  of  Sheridan  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a large  debt.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  inform  me  whether  the  copy  was  ever 
finished  by  Sir  W.  Beechy,  and  what  became  of 
it,  and  in  whose  possession  the  original  now  is  ? 

Sidney  Beisly. 

Sutton,  Isle  oe  Ely. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  any  recently  published  history  ©f  this 
parish  or  the  hundred  in  whit  is  situated  ? 

L.  X. 


hjttb 

Markiages,  Births  and  Burials,  Bachelors 
AND  Widows. — Divers  duties  were  laid  thereupon 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  from  May  1, 1695,  to  Aug.  1, 
1706.  Query,  where  are  the  books  relating  to 
those  duties  to  be  seen  ? Jahes  Coleman. 

High  Street,  London,  W.C. 

[For  these  duties  our  correspondent  must  consult  the 
Public  General  Acts  of  6 & 7 William  III.  cap.  6,  entitled 
‘‘  For  granting  to  His  Majesty  certain  rates  and  duties 
upon  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  and  upon  bachelors  and 
widows,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  France  with  vigour.”  Also  the  Act  of  7 and  8 
William  III.  cap.  35,  entitled  “For  the  Inforcing  the 
Law’s  which  restrain  marriages  without  licence  or  banns, 
and  for  the  better  registring  marriages, ’^births,  and 
burials.”] 

Common  Prayer-book,  1552. — In  the  library 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester 
is  a copy  of  the  following  work : — 

“ The  Boke  of  common  prayer  and  administracion  of 
the  sacramentes,  and  other  rites  and  Ceremonies  in  the 
Churche  of  England.  Wygornie  in  officina  Johannis 
Oswen.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  Anno 
1552.” 

In  the  colophon  is  the  following  : — 

“ At  Worceter  in  the  hie  strete  by  Jhon  Oswen, 
Prynter,  appoynted  by  the  Kynges  Maiestie,  for  the  Prin- 
cipalitie  of  Wales,  and  Marches  of  the  same.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  another 
copy  of  this  book,  as  up  to  the  present  time,  after 
some  inquiry,  I have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  one  ? 

Thomas  Baxter,  F.G.S.,  Librarian. 

[In  the  British  Museum  is  an  earlier  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  printed  at  the]  same  office  in 
1549,  4to,  by  G.  Oswen.] 

Theophilus  of  Brescia. 

“ Theophilus  Brixiani  : de  Vita  Solitaria  et  Civile  : ad 
invictiss.  Principem  Guidonem  Vbaldum  Monferetrium 
Vrbini  Ducem.  Dialogus.” 

I have  a thin  volume  under  the  above  title, 
which  has  been,  I think,  originally  a small  folio,  cut 
down  from  the  upper  edge.  Beside  the  dialogue,  as 
above,  between  “Maurus  eremita”  and  ‘^Pyrrhus 
eques  ” in  Latin  verse,  it  contains  also  one  upon 
the  life  and  death  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
together  with  three  hymns  on  the  solemnities  of 
different  saints.  There  is  no  title,  but  a few  lines 
(introductory)  addressed  to  the  D.  of  Urbino,  pre- 
ceded by  a Carmen  Erotimaticon.”  It  ends 
with  this  colophon  : — 

“Impressit  Brixise  Beriiardirius  Misinta  Papiensis, 
chalcographorum  castigatiss.  Hieronymo  Donato  Praetore 
eminentiss.  Anno  Theogoniae  m.cccc.X(WI.” 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[Theophile,  or  Theophilus,  was  a monk,  and  a com- 
poser of  Latin  poetry.  He  flourished  towards  the  end 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Brescia,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  St.  Justine. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  fragment  in  the 
hands  of  J.  A.  G.  would  seem  to  be  a portion  of  the  first 
edition  of  Theophilus’s  works  (Brescia,  1496),  Avhich  is 
rare.  Theophile  has  also  been  styled  Philothee,  a pseu- 
donym which  however  means  much  the  same  thing,  j 

The  Agapemohe.  — Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  tell  me  whether  the  Agapemone 
still  exists,  and  if  so,  in  what  circumstances  } or, 
if  it  has  come  to  an  end,  when  and  why  ? My 
latest  information  is  from  Chambers’s  Micyclo- 
2)CBdia,  1858.  J.  H. 

[The  latest  account  of  “ The  Abode  of  Love  ” will  be 
found  in  Wm.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  Spiritual  Wives,  vol.  i. 
fourth  edition,  1868.  Since  the  memorable  judgment  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Lewis  Knight  Bruce  in  “ Thomas  v. 
Eoberts,”  the  Agapemone  case,  the  Abode  of  Love  has 
become  “fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,”  and  no 
doubt  shortly  will  be  scattered  to  the  winds.  His  lord- 
ship,  then  Vice-Chancellor,  laid  it  down,  not  perhaps 
without  reason,  that  it  would  be  as  proper  for  the  Court 
to  intrust  its  ward  to  a camp  of  gipsies  as  to  the  so-called 
“ religious  body”  with  which  he  was  then  dealing.] 

Ah  old  Heebal. — I have  a black-letter  volume 
printed  in  1561,  and  labelled  on  the  back  Vir- 
tues of  Herbs.”  I hope  my  description  of  it  may 
enable  some  one  of  your  many  readers  to  supply 
me  with  the  title-page,  which  is  unfortunately 
wanting.  It  is  a quarto  herbal,  and  begins  “ Oon- 
sideringe  the  greate  goodnesse  of  almighty e God, 
creatour  of  heaven  and  earthe,”  and  ends  thus : 

Imprynted  at  London  in  Paules  churchyarde,  at 
the  Signe  of  the  Swane,  by  Jhon  Kynge.  mdlxi.” 
There  is  no  pagination. 

This  volume  was  presented  to  a Dr.  Sherwen 
by  a Thos.  (?)  Caldecott,  and  the  following  some- 
what curious  letter  conveying  the  book  is  still 
preserved  loose  in  its  pages : — 

“My  DEAR  Doctor.— Thank  you  for  jmur  Letter. 
Till  the  middle  of  last  week  a succession  of  my  Nephews, 
their  wives  and  children,  have  filled  my  house  and  filled 
up  my  time  during  the  whole  of  the  last  vacation.  Of 
the  Hamlet  I had  read  in  my  paper,  and  thought  so  little 
of  it,  as  not  to  take  an  opportunity  that  offered  on  a rainy 
day  to  see  it.  Payne  is  printing  it,  and  I have  seen  a 
sheet  or  two.  Its  scanty  pages  are,  as  one  must  have 
conceived,  inferior  altogether  to  the  work  as  it  has  grown 
after  being  a dozen  years  on  the  stage  in  the  Author’s 
lifetime,  and  encreased  by  nearly  the  half.  It  is  still 
curious,  as  showing  the  progress  (?)  of  improvement,  and 
a great  writer’s  first  draft,  and  some  of  the  directions  to 
the  Players,  I am  told,  are  to  us  new. 

“ I have  lit  upon  an  old  Herbal,  which  if  not  in  your 
collection  I shall  request  you  to  add  to  it.  What  are 
‘ lutike  people?  ’ Index  ad  finem,  p.  1.  column  3. 

“ My  sister  Parker,  on  the  mar’ge  of  her  son,  is  now 
become  domiciled  with  me  : left  by  her  son  and  his  bride, 
who  spent  their  honeymoon  with  me.  Yours  I find  are 
becoming  stationary  at  Epfield. 

“ As  soon  as  term  is  over,  and  I see  whereabouts  I am, 

I shall  talk  with  Mr.  Pecte,  who  was  about  to  write  to 


you,  and  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  Sherwen  may  have  it 
in  your  power  to  come  to  Guilford.  I beg  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  Sherwen. 

“ I am,  my  dear  Doctor,  yours  sincerely, 

“ Thos.  Caldecott. 

“ Dr.  Sherwen.” 

Thomas  Q.  Cohch. 

[This  work  is  entitled  “ The  Greate  Herhall,  which 
geueth  parfyte  knowledge  and  understandinge  of  all 
maner  of  Herbes,  and  theyr  gracious  vertues,  whiche 
God  hath  ordeyned  for  our  prosperous  welfare  and  health, 
for  they  heale  and  cure  all  maner  of  disases  and  seke- 
nesses,  that  fall  or  mysfortune  too  all  maner  of  creatures 
of  God  created,  practysed  by  many  experte  and  wyse 
maysters,  as  Auicenna,  Pandecta,  and  more  other,  etc. 
Newlye  corrected  and  diligently  ouersene.  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God,  m.ccccc.lxi.”  The  previous  editions 
appeared  in  1516,  1526,  1527, 1529, 1539.] 

Etjphhism  oe  Euphemism  ? — One  often  meets 
with  these  words,  used  indiscriminately  to  denote 
an  affected  round-about  mode  of  expression. 
Which  is  correct?  I imagine  the  former  to  be 
the  more  authentic,  being,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
Euphues,  for  which  see  the  introduction  to  Scott’s 
Monastery.  So  also  euphuistic  or  euphemistic.,  and 
other  derivatives.  I believe  the  latter  form  is  a 
corruption.  J.  H.  C. 

[These  words  ought  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 
Euphuism  applies  to  the  affected  style  of  speech,  of  which 
Lylj^’s  Euphues  (from  which  it  takes  its  name)  furnishes 
the  best  known  example.  Euphemism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a figure  by  which  a harsh  or  indelicate  word  or  ex- 
pression is  softened.  It  is  so  used  by  Dean  Mihnan  in 
his  Annals  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  253,  where,  speaking  of  a cer- 
tain document  by  which  Cardinal  Pole  condemned  five 
persons  to  be  burnt,  he  says  (p.  25)  they  are  “ arraigned 
and  made  over  to  the  secular  arm,  the  euphemism  for 
consigning  them  to  the  flames.  This  was  the  miserable 
subterfuge  by  which  the  Church  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  burning  its  enemies,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  eluded 
the  defilement  of  their  blood.” 

Dictiohaey  of  Mediteval  Latih. — Is  there 
any  succinct  and  handy  book  of  reference  for 
finding  the  meaning  of  obsolete,  technical,  and 
dog-latin  words  which  so  often  puzzle  the  palse- 
ographical  student  in  wading  through  the  ver- 
biage of  mediaeval  charters  and  other  ancient 
legal  writings,  and  for  which  our  ordinary  Latin 
dictionaries  are  utterly  useless  ? I am  convinced 
that  there  are  others  besides  myself  who  would 
be  grateful  for  such  help,  did  they  know  where  to 
obtain  it.  I mean  some  handy  manual,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  And  if  it  also  gave  a full  list 
of  abbreviated  words,  with  their  usual  contracted 
forms,  the  utility  of  such  a work  would  be  thereby 
greatly  enhanced.  S. 

[Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street  announced  some 
time  since  such  a dictionary  as  that  inquired  for,  to  be 
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hased  on  the  well-known  work  of  Ducange,  and  produced 
in  one  octavo  volume  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Smith — 
a sufficient  guarantee  for  its  value  and  accuracy.  The 
work  is  still  in  progress.  With  respect  to  the  contrac- 
tions in  common  use  to  which  our  correspondent  refers, 
we  advise  him  to  procure  a copy  of  a very  useful  little 
volume,  of  which  a second  edition  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1862 — Dictionnaire  des  Abbreviations  Latines  et  Fran- 
gaises  usitees  dans  les  Inscriptions  lapidaires  et  mAal- 
Jiques,  les  Manuscrits,  et  les  Charles  da  Moyen  Age.  Par 
D.  Alph.  Chassant] 


THE  GREAT  SNOW  OF  1614-15. 

(4:^^  S.  i.  583.) 

To  redeem  my  promise,  I now  give  such,  pas- 
sages from  the  Youlgreave  registers  as  refer  to  the 
great  snow  of  1614-15,  noticed  by  Lysons  and 
-others.  Old  Stow’s  account  varies  somewhat  in 
'dates  and  results  : — 

“ The  17th  Januarj^,  1614  5,  began  a great  frost  with 
extreame  snow,  which  continued  until  the  14th  February, 
and  albeit  the  violence  of  the  frost  and  snow  some  dayes 
abated,  yet  it  continued  freezing  and  snowing  much  or 
little  until  the  7th  March,  whereby  much  cattel  per- 
ished, as  well  old  as  jmung  ; and  in  some  places,  divers 
devised  snowe  ploughes  to  cleare  the  ground,  and  to  fodder 
■oattel ; this  snow  was  very  dangerous  to  all  travailers.” 


I must  add  that  I do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  Latin  portion,  although  I have  taken  great 
pains  to  ensure  an  exact  transcript ; but  it  is  so 
thumb- worn,  and  is  couched  in  such  charmingly 
simple  canine  latinity  that  it  is  next  door  to  an 
impossibility  to  guarantee  a faithful  copy.  Oh 
that  parsons  and  churchwardens  throughout  the 
kingdom  could  be  induced  to  give  similar  jottings 
from  the  registers  committed  to  their  charge  and 
intelligent  safe-keeping  ! John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 

“hyems  nivosa,  1614. 


Hoc  anno  vid’  1614,  aggerib’  niveis  informis  jacet 
Hxordium  terra  : decimo  quinto  enim  kalendas  ffebru- 
Tiivis  aril  incepit  nix  altissima  quse  unqua  au- 
Jan.  16  intra  omniu  hominu  memoriam. 


Gooperuit  terram  in  planitie  per  Vlnam  ad  minimu,  et  de 
nivium  raassis,  tumulis  et  aggerib’  turbine  congestiv’, 
ggj.  (incredibile  dictu).  Adeo  ut  viatores  Iter 

incredibile  feceruiit  supra  Janua’,  et  parietes,  et  sepes, 
dietu.  equestri  quam  pedestri.  . . . Multas 

adequavit  valles  ad  magnam  totius  regionis  admirationem 
ac  timorem.  Australis  enim  regni  pars  tarn  obruta  erat 
C[uam  hi  montes  Peccaji.  Durabat  quotidiano  ningendi 
Decrescere  iucremento  per  decern  usque  quo  ad  quartum 
incepit  Idas  Martii,  quo  die  dissolvitur  paulatim 
descrescendo  ad  quintu’  kaP  Junii,  eoque 


Mar.  12. 


die  in  totu’  consumitur. 

“ Damna  ac  mala  hanc  nivem  sequentia.  Sementem 
impedivit,  ac  distulit  firma’  ad  kal’  Aprilis ; magnam 
fecit  pabuli  penuriam  ob  multitudinem  ovium  ; omnesque 
consumpsit  carbones  et  Lignum.  Aliter  pauci  "admodum 
in  casu  erant  suffocati  vel  in  descensu  subraersi. 


“sit  deo  glouia. 

“ Th.  Swetnam,  pastor  hujus  ecclesice. 

“ A MEMORIALL  OF  Y®  GREAT  SXOW. 

“ This  yeare,  1614-5,  JanJ  16,  began  y®  greatest  snow 
Beginninge  which  ever  fell  upon  the  earth  within 
Jan.  16“  man’s  memorye.  It  covered  the  earth 
upon  yIpilTne  quarters  “deepe  upon  y®  playne.  And 

ground.  for  heapes  or  driftes  of  snow,  they  were 
East,  West,  ^®®P  5 that  passyngers  both  horse 

North,  South,  and  foot,  passed  over  yates,  hedges  and 
March  12.  walles.  It  fell  at  10  severall  tymes,  and  the 
Sabboth,  last  was  the  greatest,  to  the  greate  admira- 
End  28  Mail.  feare  of  all  the  land ; for  it  came  from 

the  fowre  parts  of  y®  world,  so  that  all  countreyes  were  full, 
yea  the  South  part  as  well  as  these  mountaynes.  It  con- 
tinued by  daily  encreasing  untill  the  12th  (jgy  of  March 
(without  the  sight  of  any  earth,  eyther  uppon  hilles  or 
valleyes),  uppon  which  daye  (being  y®  Lorde’s  day),  itt 
began  to  decreasse ; and  so  by  little  and  little  consumed 
and  wasted  away,  tyll  3'®  28th  day  of  Ma}",  for  then  all  the 
heapes  or  drifts  of  snow  were  consumed,  except  one  uppon 
Kinder’s  Scowt,  which  laye  till  Witson-week  or  after. 

Hynderances  and  Losses  in  this  Peahe- Country  by  the 
Snowe  abovesayd. 

“ 1.  It  hyndered  the  seed  t3ane.  A ver}"  cold  spring. 
2.  It  consumed  much  fodder  (multitude  of  sheep,  cause  of 
continuance  of  cold  wether).  3.  And  many  wanted 
fewell ; otherw3^se  few  were  smoothered  in  the  fall  or 
drownded  in  the  passage  ; in  regard  the  floods  of  water 
were  not  great,  though  many. 

“ F®  name  of  our  Lord  be  praysed. 

“ The  spring  was  so  cold  and  so  late  that  much  cat  tell 
was  in  very  great  daunger  and  some  d3"ed. 

“ There  fell  also  ten  lesse  snowes  in  Aprill,  some  a foote 
deep,  some  lesse,  but  none  continued  long.  Uppon  May- 
da3^e,  in  the  morning,  insteed  of  fetching  in  filowers,  the 
youthes  brought  in  flakes  of  snowe,  which  lay  above  a 
foot  deep  uppon  3^®  moores  and  mount a3mes.  All  these 
aforesa3'd  snowes  vanished  away  and  thoed  (sic)  with 
little  or  no  ra3me. 

“ 1615.  A dry  Summer. 

“ There  was  no  rayne  fell  uppon  the  earth  from  the  25‘^ 
day  of  March  untill  the  2^  day  of  May,  and  there  then 
was  but  one  shower ; after  which  there  fell  none  tyll 
the  18^11  (Jay  of  June,  and  then  there  fell  another  ; after 
that  there  fell  none  at  all  t3dl  the  da3^  of  August,  after 
which  tyme  there  was  sufficient  rayne  uppon  the  earth  ; 
soe  that  the  greattest  part  of  this  land,  especially  the  South 
parts,  was  burn’t  upp,  both  come  and  ha3v  An  ordinary 
summer-load  of  hay  was  at  2ii  and  little  or  none  to  be 
gott  for  money. 

“ This  part  of  y®  Peake  was  very  sore  burn’t  upp,  onely 
Lankishyre  and  Cheshyre  had  rayne  ynough  all  Sumer ; 
and  both  come  and  hay  sufficient. 

“ There  was  very  little  ra3me  fell  the  last  winter,  but 
snowe  onely.” 


“ WINE  AND  WALNUTS  ” AND  W.  H.  PYNE, 
THE  ARTIST. 

(4^*^  S.  ii.  384,  522.) 

Of  this  charming  hook  of  artistic  and  literary 
gossip,  full  of  characteristic  anecdotes  of  Frank 
Hayman,  Hogarth,  Mortimer,  Mrs.  Cornelys,  Kow- 
landson,  Wilson,  and  a host  of  bygone  celebrities, 
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the  following  particulars  have  been  recorded  by 
W.  Jerdan  in  his  Autobiography : — 

“ Wine  and  Walnuts  succeeded  the  Hermit  in  London 
(in  the  Literary  Gazette),  and  speedily  attained  still 
greater  popularity.  Its  fidelity  in  regard  to  facts  and 
character,  and  its  delectable  ornamentation  by  the  varied 
talent  of  Mr.  Pyne,  a charming  artist  and  companion, 
almost  unrivalled  for  stores  of  anecdote  and  curious 
felicity  of  remark,  were  quickly  appreciated,  and  did 
much  towards  raising  the  character  of  the  journal  .... 
A great  deal  more  acute  remark  than  could  he  believed 
for  so  playful  a design  was  consequently  required,  and  I 
can  assure  all  future  readers  of  Wine  and  Walnuts,  that 
they  may  depend  as  much  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  data 
as  if  it  were  the  most  serious  ‘ dry-as-dust  ’ composition 
that  ever  antiquary  penned.  When  the  papers  were 
finally  collected  and  published  in  2 vols.  8vo,  at  14^.,  the 
sale  was  so  considerable  as  to  put  above  200/.  in  his 
purse.” 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1824  ; the  second, 
also  before  me,  came  out  in  the  following  year, 
also  in  two  volumes,  and  appears  in  pagination 
and  all  other  respects  to  be  a mere  reprint  of  its 
predecessor.  I had  previously  seen  the  incisive 
epigram  on  the  book  (which  is  given  in  Tavern 
Anecdotes^  p.  239),  but  did  not  know  their  author, 
or  whence  they  were  taken  by  the  editor  of  that 
little  volume. 

W.  H.  Pyne  is  now  almost  forgotten  as  an 
artist,  even  in  London  ,•  elsewhere  he  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  ^^picture-men,’’  in  their  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  history  of  native  art,  and  with  little 
enough  aid  from  Pilkington  or  Bryan,  recognise 
only  his  modern  namesake.  Book-men,  however, 
know  him  by  his  work  on  The  Costume  of  Great 
JBritam,  4to,  1808 ; by  his  Microcosm,  2 vols. 
folio,  1806 ; by  an  edition  of  Le  Clerc’s  Practical 
Geometry,  in  8vo  ; by  his  Biographical  Annals  of 
Windsor  Castle,  Frogmore,  Hampton  Court,  Ken- 
sington Palace,  St.  James's,  Buckmgham  House, 
and  Carleton  House,  4to,  1817,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Wild,  Cattermole,  the  Stephanoffs,  &c. 
Collectors,  too,  still  seek  for  his  clever  series  of 
etchings,  ^‘Figures  for  Landscapes,”  published  for 
Ackermann’s  Repository  of  Arts,  8vo,  1812  ; and 
remember  him  as  a contributor  of  two  designs  for 
the  Social  Day  of  his  friend,  Peter  Ooxe,  Lond. 
1823,  engraved  (p.  85)  by  J.  Scott  and  (p.  153) 
by  E.  Scriven  respectively. 

Mr.  Pyne  also  rendered  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Fine  Arts- by  his  conduct,  from  its 
commencement  in  Oct.  1823,  till  its  discontinu- 
ance (?)  in  Oct.  1824,  of — 

“ The  Somerset  House  Gazette,  and  Literary  Museum  ; 
or.  Weekly  Miscellany  of  Fine  Arts,  Antiquities,  and 
Literary  Chit-Chat.  Edited  by  Ephraim  Hardcastle,” &c. 
Lond.  2 vols.  small  4to,  1824. 

Of  these  volumes,  which  form  a valuable  and 
most  interesting^  repertory  of  artistic  anecdote  and 
contemporary  criticism,  W.  Jerdan  {Aidohiography , 
vol.  iv.  p.  66)  expresses  a high  opinion,  as  being 
more  especially  the  first  journal  ^Ohat  ever  broadly 


exposed  and  unintermittingly  promoted  the  cause 
of  our  native  school.” 

A forcible  tribute  to  the  laborious  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Pyne  is  paid  by  a writer  in  the  Literary 
Gazette : — 

“ The  pains  he  bestowed  in  his  anecdotical  inquiries  was 
extraordinary  ; and  every  little  accident  and  fact  which 
he  stated,  if  capable  of  confirmation,  were  as  carefull}^ 
investigated  as  if  he  had  been  composing  natural  his- 
tory. This  gave  great  value  to  his  pictures  of  elder 
times,  his  biographic  sketches,  and  touches  of  manners.” 

See  also  the  Gentleman! s Magazine,  N.  S.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  99. 

Mr.  Pyne  was  the  son  of  a respectable  trades- 
man, and  was  born  in  London  in  1770.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  in  1805.  He  resided  at  one  time 
at  9,  Nassau  Street,  Soho,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Pickering  Place,  Paddington  j where, 
after  a long  illness,  he  closed  his  career  without, 
I am  afraid,  having  attained  the  independence  of 
means  to  which  his  talents  and  industry  entitled 
him.  Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  Supplement  to  Bryan's 
Dictionary  (8vo,  1866),  places  his  death  in  1845  ,* 
the  Fine  Arts  Almanack,  in  1833.  Both  autho- 
rities are  wrong : Mr.  Pyne  died  on  May  29, 1843, 
in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age. 

.William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


EEGISTKATION  OF  BIETHS,  ETC.,  IN  HOLLAND. 
(4“>  S.  ii.  488.) 

In  the  absence  of  more  precise  information,  I 
think  the  following  may  serve  as  an  answer  to 
your  correspondent  of  Calcutta. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  were  registered  in  the  robing  room  of 
the  church  where  the  children  were  baptised,  the 
marriages  celebrated,  or  the  burial  services  per- 
formed. Such  registration  was  legal  evidence  till 
the  end  of  last  century,  when,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Napoleon  code,  marriage  was  de- 
clared a civil  contract,  and  the  solemnisation  of  it 
transferred  to  the  communal  authority  (gemeente- 
hestuur),  at  whose  seat  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  are  now  booked  by  a registrar  called  officer 
of  the  civil  state  {oficier  van  dm  hurgerlijken  stand). 
The  marriage  in  the  church  is  a pure  religious 
ceremony,  and  has  no  legal  existence.  To  com- 
plete this  measure  of  severing  of  civil  from  reli- 
gious government,  the  records  kept  at  the  churches 
were  ordered  to  be  given  up ; they  are  now  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
{greffer  der  regibank),  of  which  there  are  three  or 
four  in  each  province.  In  the  clerk’s  office  are 
also  to  be  found  duplicates  of  the  registrars’  books 
from  all  the  communes  forming  the  district,  as 
well  as  decennial  alphabetical  lists  for  the  civil 
state  of  each  commune,  so  that  in  fact  every  infer- 
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mation  concerning  these  matters  can  be  obtained 
either  at  the  registrar’s  office  or  at  the  court.  As 
you  may  think,  the  clerical  records  are  incomplete, 
irregular,  and  often  so  erroneous  as  to  be  of  little 
use  for  family  reference.  Indeed,  I have  seen 
many  of  them  m Flanders,  and  I may  say  that 
some  look  mor^  like  private  memoranda,  note 
books,  or  scribbling  diaries  than  like  registers. 
Moreover,  religious  disturbances,  wars,  ignorance, 
and  carelessness  have  been  the  cause  of  destruc- 
tion of  a great  many  of  these  precious  documents, 
I believe  the  inspection  of  the  records  to  be  en- 
tirely free,  or  should  any  fee  be  demanded,  it  must 
be  very  small  indeed.  The  archives  of  the  com- 
munes {archiven  kamer)  often  contain  valuable 
deeds  which  might  throw  a great  light  on  the  kind 
of  information  E.  C.  B.  wants  to  obtain. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

London, 


BISHOP  PERCY  AND  HIS  « RELIQUES.” 

S.  ii.  169,  205,  269,  286,  478,  514.) 

In  a volume  of  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  handed  to  me  by  an  old  friend,  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.,”  and  whose 
book.  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  must  be  well  known 
to  many  readers  of  it,  is  the  following  letter  from 
Percy  when  Bishop  of  Dromore,  addressed  to 
John  Price,  B.D.,  the  Librarian  at  that  time.  It 
will,  I think,  interest  Me.  Payne  Collier  and 
other  antiquaries ; but  whether  the  portrait  of 
the  distinguished  Dean  inquired  for  is  still  there, 
I cannot  say — him  of  whom  Pope  wrote  : 

O thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 

Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver. 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes’  serious  air, 

Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais’  easy  chair.” 

It  is  as  follows : — 

“Dromore  (Ireland),  Nov.  23, 1801. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  always  found  j’^ou  so  ready  to 
oblige  me  that  I am  tempted  to  request  the  following 
favour.  I have  lately  procured  a picture  said  to  be  of 
Dean  Swift,  but  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  ge- 
nuine. Now,  I well  remember  that  in  the  picture  gallery 
at  Oxford  there  is  a portrait  of  him,  which  I have  under- 
stood was  a present  from  himself,  given  about  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  ; and  I wish  to  know  if  it  re- 
presents him  in  a wig  or  his  own  hair  ; if  the  latter,  it 
would  enable  me  to  judge  of  mine,  which  represents  him 
in  his  own  hair  when  he  was  a young  student  of  Dublin 
College,  and  therein  his  hair  is  of  a light  colour.  There 
is  a picture  of  him  in  the  Deanery  House  of  St.  Patrick’s 
in  Dublin,  but  drawn  late  in  life,  when  his  eye-brows  are 
of  a dark  colour.  1 should  be  glad  to  know,  supposing  no 
more  of  his  hair  is  seen  in  your  picture  but  his  eye-brows, 
of  what  colour  they  are  ; and  as  we  know  old  pictures  in 
oil  grow  darker,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  appear- 
ance that  his  hair  when  young  was  not  ver3’^  dark,  &c. 

“ Excuse  all  this  trouble,  and  you  will  by  a minute  in- 


spection and  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry  much 
oblige,  dear  sir  your  yexy  faithful  obliged  servant, 

“Tho,  Dromore. 

“ P.  S. — It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  you 
^pjoy  good  health,  and  what  is  passing  at  Oxford,  espe- 
cially in  the  literary  world.” 

I sbould.  like  to  know  bow  a volume  of  MS, 
letters  from  Malone  to  Percy  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Bodleian  Library,  for  the  descendants  of 
the  bishop  preserve  with  the  greatest  care  all  his 
papers.  Mr.  Price,  from  a reference  to  the  Oxford 
Calendar,  seems  to  have  held  the  office  of  Librarian 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-five  years.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  a post  favourable  to  and  promotive 
of  longevity,  for  but  three  Oxonians  have  held  it 
for  a period  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years ; 
namely : — 

1747.  Humphrey  Owen,  B.  D.,  fellow,  after- 
wards principal  of  Jesus,  D.D. 

1768.  John  Price,  B.D.,  Jesus,  afterwards  of 
Trinity. 

1813.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  M.  A.,  late  fellow  of 
New  College,  D.D. 

Dr.  Bandinel  died  in  1860.  He  was  also  rector 
of  Haughton-le-Skerne,  near  Darlington,  to  which 
living  he  had  been  appointed  in  1822  by  William 
Van  Mildert,  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  valuable 
services  to  literature  can  never  be  forgotten.  He 
edited,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  conjunction  with 
Cayley  and  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  'Dxxg^elo’&Monasticon 
Anglicanum. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I have  found  among 
my  papers  a letter  to  me  from  the  Rev.  George 
Bellett,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Leonard's,  Bridgenorth, 
and  send  an  extract  from  it  as  an  illustration  of 
the  paragraph  quoted  by  Cdthbert  Bede  from 
The  Grocer,  N.  & Q.”  (4^^  S.  ii.  479) 

“ I believe  that  this  house  (i.  e.  Percy’s  birth-place) 
was  the  one  which  was  built  by  G.  Foster  or  Forester 
(private  secretary  to  Bishop  Bonner),  and  called  Foster’s 
follyr 

“William  Baxter,  the  antiquarjq  has  the  following 
passage  (^Authoris  Vita)  : — 

“ ‘ Proavus  mens  Richardus  de  isto  matrimonio  suscep- 
tus,  uxorem  habuit  Annam  Richardi  dicti  Forestarii  filiam : 
qui  quidem  Richardus  filius  erat  natu  minor  praenobilis 
famili®  Forestariorum,  et  famoso  Episcopo  Bonnero  a- 
Secretis.  Hie  Suttanum  Madoci  * incolebat  et  egregias 
sedes  posuit  in  urbicula  dicta  Brugge  f sive  ad  Pontem, 
vel  hodie  dictas  Forestarii  Dementiam.’ 

“ I had  supposed  that  this  house  of  Foster’s  was  de- 
stroyed when  the  town  was  set  on  fire  in  the  civil  wars  ; f 
but  there  is  a quaint  inscription  in  the  hall  of  the  birth- 
place of  Bishop  Percy,  which  inclines  me  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  very  building  of  Bishop  Bonner’s  secre- 
tary, and  which  being  situated  in  a low  part  of  the  town, 

* Suttanum  Madoci  is,  I suppose,  Sutton  Maddock,  in 
the  county  of  Salop. 

f Brugge.  Bridgenorth  was  anciently  called  BrugiUy 
Brug,  Bruges.  It  derives  its  name  from  a bridge  built  by 
the  Saxons  over  the  Severn.  Brug-North,  whence  Bridge- 
north. 

f i.  e.  in  1646. 
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escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  upper  part.  The  inscription  is  as  follows ; — 

“ ‘ Except  the  Lord  b vild  the  owse  the  labovrers  there- 
of evail  nothing.  Erected  by  R.  Fors  1580.’ 

“ Richard  was  the  Christian  name  of  Bishop  Bonner’s 
secretary,  and  the  initial  R in  this  inscription  answers  to 
it  For  was  the  first  syllable  of  his  surname,  and  the 
* may  stand  for  the  second  syllable  star  or  ster,  and  so 
quaintly  represent  Forster.’* 

It  is  plain  from  many  examples  that  might  he 
cited,  that  people  in  former  ages  were  not  so  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  orthography  of  surnames 
as  at  the  present  day.  In  the  above  instance  we 
have  four  variations  of  the  same  name,  viz.. 
Forester,  Foster,  Forster,  and  Forstar.  In  that  of 
the  celebrated  composer  of  Church  music,  William 
Bird  (1575  to  1623),  the  name  is  written  Bird, 
Byrd,  Burd,  and  Byrde.  To  come  to  more  modern 
i times,  Percy’s  name  is  found  as  Pearcy,  Peircy, 
Piercy,  and  Percy ) and  parenthetically  let  me 
observe  here,  that  this  village  is  often  called 
Bolton  Piercy.  But  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  variations  of  the  name  Jorvaulx,  a lovely 
ruined  abbey  on  the  banks  of  the  Yore  in  Wens- 
leydale,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is, 

! I imagine,  primarily  Yorevalle^  from  its  situation 
in  the  vale  of  the  Yore.  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

1 

t 

Music  oe  the  Spheres”  S.  ii.  561.) — 

) The  music  of  the  spheres,”  and  The  harmony 

* of  the  spheres,”  are  ideas  derived  from  the  Greek 
j writers  on  music  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

‘ ^ While  the  Aristoxenians  and  practical  musi- 

' cians  relied  solely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  ear 
as  to  whether  certain  intervals  in  music  were 
) consonant  or  dissonant,  the  Pythagoreans,  or 
t matheniatical  musicians,  pronounced  upon  them 

* according  to  the  justness  of  their  proportions, 
when  measured  against  the  whole  string  upon  the 

I"  monochord  (tcarcov.) 

As  music  included  every  science  or  art  over 
J,  which  the  Muses  presided,  astronomy  came  within 
i5  its  definition,  and  the  Pythagoreans  derive  from  it 
1-  one  of  their  arguments  against  judging  solely  by 
)s  the  ear. 

1, 

“ Music,”  said  they,  “ must  be  perpetual  in  the  spheres, 
because  uniform  rapidity  of  motion  and  perfect  propor- 
1 1 tion  are  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
i bodies,  and  yet  our  senses  are  too  dull  to  hear  it ; there- 
I fore  the  ear  is,  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  guide.” 

The  idea  of  this  heavenly  harmony  was  too 
' li^-PPy  to  be  lost  upon  the  early  Christians  of  the 
Western  church.  They  derived  their  whole  sys- 
tem of  music — their  knowledge  of  harmony,  their 
notation  (whether  by  accents  or  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet),  and  all  their  scales  (some  of  which 
have  been  carelessly  attributed  to  Pope  Gregory), 
from  the  Greeks.  Whenever  the  praise  of  music 


was  the  theme,  the  staple  commencement  was  of 
this  celestial  harmony : — 

“Nam  et  ipse  mundus  quadam  harmonia  sonorum 
fertur  esse  compositus,  et  ccelum  ipsum  sub  harmonise 
modulatione  revolvitur,”  says  Isidore. 

Numberless  quotations  to  the  same  purport 
might  be  adduced,  but,  skipping  over  many  cen- 
turies, we  take  one,  for  England,  from  the  early 
comedy  of  Lingua : — 

“ Anamnestes.  By  the  same  token,  the  first  tune  the 
planets  played,  I remember,  Venus,  the  treble,  ran  sweet 
division  upon  Saturn,  the  base.  The  first  tune  they 
played  was  Sellenger’s  Round,  in  memory  whereof,  ever 
since  it  hath  been  called  The  Beginning  of  the  World. 

“ Common  Sense.  How  comes  it  we  hear  it  not  now  ? 
Memory.  Our  ears  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
sound,  that  we  never  mark  it.” 

Wm.  Chappell. 

A Tragedy  oe  Lemierre  (P**  S.  ii.  607.)  — 
La  Correspondance  litteraire,  . . . par  le  baron  de 
Grimm — Premiere  partie,  tome  cinquieme.  Paris, 
1813,  p.  159-161 ; Mars  1766, — gives  some  inte- 
resting details  on  the  suppression  of  the  tragedy 
* of  Barrieveld,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  H.  Tiedemah. 
The  witty  and  sagacious  analyst  maintains  that 
the  prohibition  was  the  consequence  of  ^^scrupules 
suscites  par  I’ambassadeur  de  Hollande.”  If  of 
any  use  to  your  correspondent,  I shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  forward  him  a faithful  and  correct  copy 
of  Grimm’s  observations  on  the  subject. 

Ad.  D.  F. 

Old  Ballad  : ^^Kihg  Arthur,”  etc.  (P^  S.  ii. 
237.)  — Though  so  many  variations  of  this  ballad 
have  been  offered,  I venture  to  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing may  find  admission  in  ^^N.  & Q.,”  because 
it  difters  essentially  from  the  usual  versions : — 

“ When  Arthur  first  at  court  began 
To  wear  long  hanging  sleeves, 

He  entertained  three  serving  men. 

And  all  the  three  were  thieves. 

“ The  first  he  was  an  Irishman, 

The  second  was  a Scot, 

The  third  he  was  a Welshman, 

But  all  were  knaves  I wot. 

“ The  Irishman  loved  usquebaugh. 

The  Scot  loved  ale  called  Blue-cap, 

The  Welshman  he  loved  toasted  cheese. 

And  made  his  mouth  like  a mouse-trap. 

“ Usquebaugh  burnt  the  Irishman, 

The  Scot  was  drowned  in  ale. 

And  the  Welshman  had  like  to  be  choked  by  a mouse. 
But  pulled  her  out  by  the  tail ! ” 

I beard  this  sung  to  a lively  tune  by  a Londoner 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  bave  never  beard 
it  since  nor  ever  seen  it  in  print.  F.  C.  H. 

^‘Spanish  Armada”  (P*"  S.  ii.  510.)  — Tbe 
ballad  Mr.  B.  W.  Butler  remembers  bearing 
when  a child  was  no  old  ballad,  banded  down 
from  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  but  a modern  song 
written  by  John  O’Keefe  and  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  Arnold.  Tbe  words  are  sad  stuff.  Mr. 
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Btjtlee,  will  find  tliein  in  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads, 
hy  Dibdin  and  others  (Bell  & Daldy,  1863,  p.  214.) 

Jaydee. 

The  Cuckoo  (4^*^  S.  ii.  555.) — I send  you  some 
lines  on  the  cuckoo’s  song,  with  which  I am  fami- 
liar, as  they  go  a step  farther  than  any  others 
that  I have  met  with : — 

“ The  cuckoo  in  May 
He  singeth  gay ; 

The  cuckoo  in  June 
Will  change  his  tune  ; 

The  cuckoo  in  J uly 
Away  will  fly  ; 

If  be  stay  till  August, 

Then  go  he  must ; 

For  a cuckoo  in  September 
No  one  can  remember.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Gilt-edged  Paper  (4^^  440.) — The  will 

of  Raphe  Lovell  of  Richmond  West  Shyne,” 
dated  June  1588,  is  written  on  gilt-edged  foolscap 
paper.  It  mav  be  seen  at  Doctors’  Commons. 

" J.  c.  c.  s. 

Critics’  Family  Likeness  (4‘h  S.  ii.  532.) — 
The  following  stanza,  in  one  of  Moore’s  poems,  is 
perhaps  that  to  which  R.  S.  P.  refers,  though  the 
allusion  is  to  patrons  and  not  critics : — 

“ In  the  woods  of  the  North  there  are  insects  that  prey 
On  the  brain  of  the  elk  till  his  very  last  sigh  ; 

But  Genius,  thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  they, 

First  feed  on  thy  brains,  and  then  leave  thee  to  die.” 

J.  H. 

Mispronunciation  oe  Names  (4*^  S.  ii.  116.) 
An  amusing  instance  of  the  mispronunciation  of 
names  is  given  in  Froude  (^History  of  England,  ii. 
109),  where  we  are  told  in  the  foot-note  that 
Frescobaldi,  the  Florentine  banker,  who  had  an 
establishment  in  London,  was  known  among  the 
English  of  the  day  as  Master  Friskyball.” 

A.  Sweeting. 

Amcotts. 

Passage  in  Tennyson  (4^*^  S.  ii.  510.) — There 
is  a passage  in  a far  greater  poet  than  any  now 
living,  where  the  accent  has  to  be  laid  on  the 
second  syllable  in  spiritual,”  which  has  always 
worried  me.  It  is  in  Byron’s  Childe  Harold, 
canto  iv.  stanza  cxxv. 

“ And  circumstance,  that  unspi?7’tual  god 

And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 

Our  coming  evils,  with  a crutch-like  rod, 

Whose  touch  turns  hope  to  dust— the  dust  we  all  have 
trod.” 

L.  M.  M,  R. 

‘‘Doubt  is  Devil-born”  (4^’’  S.  ii.  582.) — 

“ You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn. 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light-blue  ej^es 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

You  tell  me,  doubt  is  devil-born.” 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  poem  xcv.  stanza  1. 

Margaret  Gatty. 


Sundry  Queries  (4‘^  S.  ii.  562.)  — I believe 
the  following  rectification  of  the  two  quotations 
under  No.  4 of  F.  M.  S.  will  be  found  correct:  — 
“ (1)  Dum  vivimus,  vivamus,  post  mortem  nulla  volup- 
tas  : sed  Ah ! miseri  ducunt  in  bonis  dies  suos,  et  in  puncto 
ad  inferna  descendunt.” — Job  xxi.  13. 

“ (2)  Doniinus  pars  hcereditatis  mei  et  calicis  mei.” — Ps. 
XV.,  Ileb.  xvi.  5. 

F.  C.  H. 

Children’s  Books  (4**"  S.  ii.  73.)  — In  answer 
to  Mr.  George  Marshall’s  inquiry  upon  the 
subject  of  children’s  books,  I find  from  a cutting 
in  my  possession,  that  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  George 
Smith’s  books  (of  Russell  Square)  the  Curiosities 
of  the  Tower  of  London  (1741)  sold  for  31.  lls. 

Enelorac. 

Exempt  (4*^  S.  i.  267.) — S.  P.  V.  asks  amongst 
other  questions,  what  was  a sub-brigadier  or 
exempt.  “ Exempt  ” in  military  affairs  means  a 
Life  Guardsman  freed  or  excused  from  doing  his 
duty.  In  France,  it  is  an  officer  in  the  Guards 
who  commands  in  the  absence  of  the  captain. — 
.Dyche's  Dictionary.  Enelorac. 

“ A Midsummer-Night’s  Dream  ” (4^^  S.  ii. 
558.) — Probably  your  welcome  Australian  corre- 
spondent has  not  seen  Mr.  Samuel  Phelps  in  the 
part  of  Bottom.  If  he  had  so  seen  this  intelli- 
gent actor,  he  would  have  remembered  how  cle- 
verly he  kept  his  audience  informed  of  the  fact 
that  Bottom  and  the  ass  were  of  one  confused 
substance  after  the  former’s  translation.  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson suggests,  that  the  vain  weaver  probably 
felt  for  the  tips  of  his  Midas  ears.  This  was  one 
of  Mr.  Phelps’s  most  clever  bits  of  by-play  in  this 
character.  1 saw  him  act  the  part  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre  about  ten  years  ago,  and  I well 
remember  the  points  which  he  made  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  fourth  act.  The  dubious  confusion 
and  vacant  effort  of  memory  with  which  Bottom 
felt  in  the  air  for  the  long  nose  and  ears  that  but 
lately  adorned  his  asinine  head,  were  most  artis- 
tically expressed,  and,  as  the  fingers  slowly  wan- 
dered in  the  vacuum  where  only  recently  a hu^ 
hairy  visage  existed,  they  seemed  to  be  tracing 
the  dim  recollection  of  a puzzling  dream.  Words 
were  not  wanted.  Edward  J.  Wood. 

The  Name  oe  Greig  or  Gregg  (4*^^  S.  ii. 
466,  544.) — Tretane,  in  his  note  under  this  head- 
ing, in  mentioning  that  the  surname  Cragoe  or 
Cregoe  is  found  in  Cornwall,  omits  to  notice  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Grigg  is  also  not  uncommon 
in  that  county.  It  is  borne  by  a family  of  respect- 
able yeoman  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Looe. 
There  was  also  a gentle  family  of  the  name  of 
Gregor  existing  in  the  county,  which  became 
extinct  in  1825.  Lysons  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  as  early  as  Edward  III.  The  family 
was  resident  in  Truro  about  the  middle  of  the 
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seventeenth  century.  William  Gregor  was  mayor 
of  that  town  in  1677,  about  which  time  the  family 
acquired  Trewarthenick,  and  settled  there.  Francis 
Gregor  of  T.  was  sheriff  in  1788,  and  was  re- 
turned knight  for  the  shire,  after  a severe  contest, 
in  1790.  These  notes  may  be  of  interest  to  Mr. 
Robert  Greg  of  Norcliff,  Handforth. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


Geammachkee  Molly”  S.  ii.  561.)— If 
Dextee  wishes  to  find  this  old  song  in  any  col- 
lection, he  should  refer  to  the  index  for — 


“ As  down  on  Banna’s  banks  I strayed,” 
that  being  its  first  line,  as  well  as,  frequently,  the 
title  under  which  it  is  printed.  In  the  Universal 
Sonr/ster,  ii.  364,  the  authorship  of  the  words  is 
ascribed  to  Ogle.  If  a detached  copy  be  required, 
it  may  be  found  in  print,  with  the  music,  in  Bond 
Street,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

William  Chappell, 


Dextee  asks  where  may  a copy  of  the  words 
of  the  old  song  ‘ Grammachree  Molly  ’ be  found  ? ” 
It  was  published  in  the  Ladies’  Jlfaf/azine,  marked 
No.  35,  and  appears  to  have  been  published  about 
1785-92,  both  words  and  music.  In  that  work 
Hiere  are  many  songs,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Handel,  Henry 
Purcell,  and  other  eminent  composers  of  that  day. 
I have  had  some  of  them  by  me  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  find  few  modern  songs  better. 

^ John  MacCabe. 

Wakefield. 


Death  on  the  Pale  Hoese  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  541.) 
Will  Me.  John  Bueton  kindly  give  his  authority 
for  ascribing  the  above  pamphlet  to  William  Carey, 
or  else  why  he  signed  it  J.  G.,”  which  I pre- 
^med  to  be  John  Galt,  because  about  that  time 
Galt,  I believe,  was  intimate  with  West  ? Unless 
these  initials  can  be  explained,  I shall  much  doubt 
that  It  IS  correct  to  attribute  the  pamphlet  to 

Ralph  Thomas. 


Modeen  Latinity  (4*^  S.  ii.  487.) M 

Peowett  should  have  made  sure  of  his  criticis 
before  he  found  fault  with  the  learned  author 
^pponsw  Anghcana  Uteris  Apostolicis  Papce  1 
who  was  not  very  likely  to  be  so  easily  cauc^] 
tripping  m company  with  authors  injimce  LaU. 
tatis.  _ How  far  the  use  of  the  dative  after  r 
sponsio  falls  short  of  the  Ciceronian  standard 

sage  - — following  pa 

decwfn'^”"  gradatio  quasdam,  et  conversio,  et  verboru 
tatio  Pi-  orrln*  f ‘ sibi  ipsi  respmisio,  et  imm 

Cic  * S ^57201!°’  “roumscriptio 


Tif  T (4'»  s.  ii.  402,  479,  645.) 

The  standing  figure  on  this  interesting  seste/ti 
IS  shown  to  represent  the  emperor  by  the  has 


and  parazonium  which  he  is  holding— the  first  in 
his  right  hand,  the  other  in  his  left,  resting  it  on 
his  knee. 

This  coin  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  those 
relating  to  the  conquest  of  Judasa,  from  its  having 
been  minted  in  the  very  year  of  the  destruc^on  of 
Jerusalem  5 viz.  when  Vespasian  was  consul  for 
the  third  time,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  71.  The 
captive  Jew  who  appears  on  some  other  sestertii 
of  this  reign  and  the  next  is  thought  to  represent 
the  obdurate  Simon  who  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  memorable  siege. — Vide  Akerman’s  Numis- 
matic Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament j pp.  20-25., 

J.  II.  M. ' 

Seals  (4‘^  S.  ii.  535.) — The  following  work  on 
this  subject  is  a very  valuable  one  : — 

“ The  Great  Seals  of  England  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  William  IV.,  with  thirty-eight  fine  engravings, 
by  Collas,  m imitation  of  bas-relief.”  Folio.  183^7. 

There  is  a copy  of  this  in  Messrs.  Lincoln  and 
Son’s  catalogue  of  numismatic  and  archteoloo-ical 
books,  priced  at  17  Is.  J.  H.'^M. 

n 581.)  - Alexander 

Geddes,  LL.D.,^  never  became  a bishop.  So  far 
from  it,  he  died  a suspended  priest,  in  Lon- 
don,  February  26,  1802.  Burns’s  letter,  dated 
Lllisland,  near  Dumfries,  February  3,  1789,  was 
addressed  to  Bishop  John  Geddes,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Morocco  in  partibus,  and  con- 
secrated at  Madrid,  November  30,  1780.  He  was 
made  coadjutor  to  Dr.  George  Hay,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Lowland  District  of  Scotland 
and  died  February  11,  1799,  having  on  account  of 
his  infirmities  been  superseded  by  Bishop  Alex- 
ander Cameron  in  1798.  u.  C.  H 

Daniel  Rogees  (4^^  563.)— Daniel 

Rogers  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Rogers,  the 
Marian  protomartyr,  and  was  undoubtedly  born 
at  Wittenberg  about  1538.  He  came  to  England 
with  his  family  in  1548,  and  was  naturalised  witk 
them,  by  special  act  of  parliament,  in  1552.  After 
his  father  s death  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  and 
studied  for  some  time  under  Melancthon,  but 
came  back  to  England  early  in  Elizabeth’s  reio-n, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  as  early  as  August,  1561.  He. 
subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  Nicasius 
letswiert,  clerk  of  the  signet  and  the  queen’s 
Trench  secretary,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
him  at  court,  where  he  became  a great  favourite, 
and  was  entrusted  with  many  confidential  and 
important  missions  abroad.  At  his  death  he  was, 
and  had  been  for  some  time,  one  of  the  clerks  of 
council.  His  will  was  dated  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1590-1,  and  proved,  according  to  the 
record  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  following  day.  A more  particular  account 
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of  him  may  be  found  in  Chester’s  Life  of  John 
Itof/erSj  pp.  259-271. 

He  was  the  man  so  ruthlessly  pilloried  by  Mr. 
Motley  in  his  History  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
who  holds  him  up  to  ridicule  in  his  account  of 
the  negotiations  concerning  the  Bourborough 
Treaty”^ ; while  the  facts  are,  that  he  never  had 
any  connection  with  it,  and  was  actually  at  that 
articular  period  attending  to  his  official  duties  at 
ome.  Mr.  Motley  unpardonably  . confounded  him 
with  his  younger  brother  John.  J.  L.  C. 

Coat,  a Name  eor  the  Dress  of  Woman 
(4^*^  S.  ii.  486.) — In  the  inventory  of  utensils  and 
furniture  of  Milford  Church,  Suffolk,  made  in  the 
year  1529,  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

“COATS  BELONGING  TO  OUR  LADY. 

“ A coat  for  the  good  days,  of  cloth  of  tissue  bordered 
with  white ; and  for  her  Son  another  of  the  same. 

“ A coat  of  crimson  velvet,  and  another  for  her  Son. 

“ A coat  of  white  damask  bordered  with  green  velvet. 

A vestment  of  green  satin,”  &c. 

P.  E.  Maset. 

Petticoat  is  the  well-known  name  for  the  lower 
part  of  a lady’s  dress  ; and  small  clothes  for  that  of 
a gentleman.  A Scotch  lassie,  when  wading  a 
burn,  kilts  her  coats  j and  when  she  is  employed 
on  the  hurst  rigg,  she  breeches  them. 

Eusticus. 

Armorial  Insignias  of  Illustrious  Byzan- 
tine Families  (4*^^  S.  ii.  525.)  — Argyros,  or  a 
cross  amre  between  four  mullets  of  thej^rs^.” 

Should  not  first  here  be  last  f A mullet  or  on 
a field  of  the  same,  would  not  only  be  metal  upon 
metal  with  a vengeance,  but  the  mullet  and  the 
field  could  not  be  distinguished  or  separated,  in 
fact  could  not  be  represented. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

St.  Michael  and  Haberdashery  ” S. 
xi.  418,  490.) — My  original  query  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  lines  in  the  Eomans  of  Partenay  ” 
was  so  ably  answered  by  Mr.  Seeat,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  reopen  that  question  here. 
But  a note  or  two  on  hand  may  be  introduced  as 
appendix  under  the  above  title  better  than  in  any 
other  way. 

In  the  volume  of  the  Sussex  Archceological  Col- 
lections for  1868,  the  Eev.  C.  Heathcote  Campion 
describes  certain  mural  paintings  discovered  in 
Plumpton  church.  One  of  these  is  a resurrection 
scene,  in  which  an  angel  is  holding  up  a garment 
before  the  eyes  of  those  arising.  Mr.  Campion 
concludes  this  to  be  the  coat  without  seam,  the 
emblem  of  the  Passion ; but  he  mentions  cursorily 
that  in  some  old  documents  the  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  resurrection  robes  to  the  dead. 
Apropos  of  this  latter  notion,  I quote  a passage 
from  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry  ” (E.E.T.S.) 

“ but  a good  woman  shulde  arraie  her 

after  her  husbondes  presaunce  and  hers,  and  in  suche 


wise  as  it  might  endure  and  be  meinteyned.  And  3’’et 
kepe  sum  forto  departe  for  the  loue  of  God,  the  whiche 
mav  helpe  her  forto  haue  clothinge  in  that  other  worlde, 
&c.”  (p.  67.) 

From  another  story  in  the  same  book,  one  might 
gather  a difterent  meaning  for  the  robe  of  Mr. 
Campion’s  wall-painting.  A lady,  tempted  to 
adultery,  falls  into  a trance,  in  which  she  sees  the 
pit  of  hell. 

“ And  after  she  thought  that  she  saw  the  jmiage  of  oure 
ladi  holdinge  in  her  honde  a cote  and  a smocke,  and  saide 
to  her,  ‘ This  cote  and  smocke  shall  kepe  the  from  falljmge 
into  that  welle  of  fire,  notwithstondinge  thou  hast  defouled 
myn  hous.”  (p.  48.) 

Afterwards  this  is  explained — 

“ And  that  oure  ladi  wolde  haue  you  saued  for  a cote 
and  a smocke  that  ye  gaue  to  too  pore  women  in  the 
worshipe  of  God  and  her,  the  whiche  as  the  cro\’s  hathe 
saued  jmu,  that  is  to  saye,  the  almesse  dede  that  ye  dede 
hathe  kepte  jmu  from  falbmge  in  the  fyre  of  helle.” 
(p.  50.) 

At  p.  65  of  the  same  book,  we  find  St.  Michel 
and  the  Devil  weighing  a female  soul  in  the 
balance.  The  Devil  exclaims : Seint  Michel, 
this  woman  had  tenne  diuerse  gowns  and  as  mani 
cotes,”  &c. ; and  he  heaps  these  into  the  balance 
with  her  evil  deeds,  and  weighs  it  down  on  that 
side.  Afterwards  he  dips  these  garments  into  the 
fire  of  hell,  and  dresses  the  unhappy  owner  therein, 
before  he  casts  her  into  the  pit. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  (though  of  course  tend- 
ing to  prove  nothing  whatever)  that  St.  Michael 
appears  in  the  compartment  above  the  resurrec- 
tion-scene of  the  Plumpton  church  frescos. 

John  Addis,  Jun. 

Eossini’s  Funeral  S.  ii.  562.) — I can  give 
Mr.  Westbrook  all  the  information  he  requests. 
I extract  the  following  from  the  musical  article  of 
the  French  paper  U International  (published  in 
London),  of  November  29-30  last : — 

“ The  service  took  place  in  the  Church  of  La  Trinite, 
and  was  opened  by  the  descriptive  chorus  of  the  ‘ Thick 
Darkness  ’ (Les  Te'nebres)  from  Rossini’s  opera  of  Moise, 
played  as  a voluntary  on  the  grand  organ,  after  which 
came  in  order  the  following : — 

1.  “Introit,”  from  the  Requiem — Jomelli. 

2.  “ Dies  Irae,”  adapted  to  No.  1 of  the  Stabat  Mater — 
Rossini. 

3.  “ Liber  Scriptus,”  adapted  to  the  “ Quis  est  homo 
of  the  Stabat  (Mesdames  A.  Patti  and  Alboni)— Rossini. 

4.  “ Pro  peccatis,”  from  the  Stabat  (sung  by  M.  Faure) 
— Rossini. 

5.  “ Lachrymosa,”  from  the  Requiem— Mozart. 

6.  “ Vidit  suum,”  from  the  Stabat  (sung  by  Madlle. 
Nilsson) — Pergolesi. 

7.  “ Pie  Jesu  ” (adapted  to  the  Quartett  “ Quando 
corpus,”  from  the  Stabat) — Rossini. 

8.  “Agnus  Dei”  (adapted  to  the  Prayer  from  ilfoi’se)— 
Rossini. 

“ All  the  above  were  accompanied  by  the  organ  alone, 
excepting  the  Prayer  from  Molse,  which  had  an  addi- 
tional accompaniment  of  six  harps  and  eight  double- 
basses.  The  singers  were— Mesdames  A.  Patti,  Alboni, 
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Bloch,  Krauss,  Grossi,  and  Nilsson;  and  Messrs.  Gardoni, 
Tamburini,  sen.,  Faiire,  Nicolini,  Agnesi,  Belv^al,  Bon- 
nehee,  and  Caron,  with  a chorus  of  three  hundred  voices. 
Lastly,  Beethoven’s  Funeral  March  was  played  by  a mili- 
tary band  at  the  end  of  the  service.” 

Eossinophiltjs. 

British  Triads  S.  ii.  683.) — The  triad 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Pehgellt  is  the  sixty-seventli 
of  the  Historical  Triads  of  Britain,  and,  according 
to  Probert’s  translation,  in  his  Ancient  Laws  of 
Cambria,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Triad  LXVIL — The  three  primary  islands  attached 
to  the  Isle  of  Britain — Orkney,  Man,  and  Wight.  At 
a subsequent  period  the  sea  broke  through  the  land,  and 
Anglesea  became  an  island  ; and  in  a similar  manner  the 
Orkney  Isle  was  broken,  and  many  islands  were  formed 
in  consequence,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  Cambria 
became  islands.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  Triads  of  the  Isle  of  Bri- 
tain, Probert  tells  ns  that  — 

“ These  triads  were  not  all  composed  by  one  man,  or 
set  of  men,  in  one  age.  They  were  formed  at  various 
times  to  record  important  facts  as  they  arose  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Britons ; and  they  occasionally  refer  to  cir- 
cumstances and  events  beyond  the  reach  of  history. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  deficient  in  dates ; and,  conse- 
quently, their  value  is  considerably  lessened  by  that 
omission.  There  are  occasionally  interpolations  in  the 
text,  but  these  interpolations  are  allowed  by  good  judges 
to  be  as  old  as  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.” 

Probert  adds : — 

“ At  the  end  of  the  triads  is  the  following  note  ; — 
* These  triads  were  transcribed  from  the  MS.  of  Caradog 
of  Nant  Garvan,  and  from  the  MS.  of  Jeuan  Brechva,  by 
me  Thomas  Jones  of  Tregaron,  1601.’  From  a note  in 
page  57  of  the  Archaeology  of  Wales  (vol.  iii.),  we  are 
informed  that  the  MS.  so  transcribed  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Rev.  T.  Walters  of  Llandocha,  Glamorgan- 
sMre,  in  the  year  1801.  Indeed,  there  are  various  copies 
of  these  triads  in  the  principality,  ditFering  from  each 
other  in  age,  orthography,  and  some  other  things.” 

E.  C.  Harington. 

Stoneing  Cross  S.  ii.  682.) — Bisbop  Earle, 

in  bis  Microcosmographie  (1628),  characterises 
bis  antiquary  ” (No.  7)  thus  : — 

‘‘  Hee  will  goe  you  forty  miles  to  see  a saint’s  well  or 
ruin’d  abbey  : and  if  there  be  but  a crosse  or  stone  foot- 
stoole  in  the  wa}",  hee’l  be  considering  it  so  long,  till  he 
forget  his  iourney.” 

Does  this  remark  refer  to,  or  explain,  St. 
SwiTHiNs’  query  ? Anybow  it  proves  that,  in 
tbe  bishop’s  day,  crosses  were  then  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  then  keenly 
eyed  by  antiquaries.  " T.  S. 

Animate  (4^’*  S.  ii.  660.)  — The  word  ^‘ani- 
mate,” derived  from  tbe  Greek  txvegos,  and  Latin 
“animus,”  is  applied  to  all  things  having  life  or 
soul,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  as  shown  by 
the  following  passage  from  “ Bay  on  the  Crea- 
tion ” quoted  by  Bichardson)  — 

“ Animate  bodies  are  either  such  as  are  endued  with  a 
vegetative  soul,  as  plants;  or  a sensitive  soul,  as  the 
bodies  of  animals,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects;  or  a 
rational  soul,  as  the  body  of  man.” 


I understand  the  word  “animate”  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  body  having  life  wholly  and  en- 
tirely in  itself,  but  not  to  any  particular  member 
or  adjunct  of  such  body,  which  being  merely  part 
of  one  whole  animated  structure  has  no  life  in 
*756//*  apart  from  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

On  the  same  principle  a tree  is  animate,  but  a 
blade  of  grass  which  derives  its  sustenance  from 
the  root  of  the  plant  is  not,  though  the  whole 
plant  or  root  is  animate.  B.  F.  W.  S. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Life  and  Labours  in  Art  and  Archaeology  of  George 
Petrie,  LIj  D.,  M.R.I.A.,  ^c.  By  William  Stokes, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.  &c.  (Longmans.) 

George  Petrie  was  one  of  those  who  recognised  to  the 
full  the  sanctifying  power  of  Time,  which  makes 
“ Whate’er  is  hoar  with  age,  to  them  seem  godlike.” 
But  the  great  Archseologist  of  Ireland  (and  the  historian 
of  the  Round  Lowers,  and  the  first  and  most  successful 
collector  of  Irish  inscriptions,  well  deserves  the  title)  was 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  extent  of  his 
antiquarian  knowledge,  but  he  was  an  accomplished 
artist,  an  excellent  musician,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a man  of  letters ; and  we  have  in  the  volume  before 
us  a loving  and  appreciative  memoir  of  a man  of  retiring, 
studious,  and  contemplative  habits,  in  whose  life  no  stir- 
ring incidents  have  to  be  recorded;  but,  what  is  more 
instructive,  we  have  a record  of  the  quiet  perseverance, 
keen,  observation,  and  patient  study  by  which  he  attained 
that  knowledge  which  won  for  him  his  well-deserved  and 
wide-spread  reputation.  The  archaeologist  may  learn 
from  Petrie’s  example  the  best  course  of  study.  While 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  this  man,  so  eminent  fox  his 
acquirements,  was  not  less  so  for  his  amiability  df  cha- 
racter ; and  th  "'*'  in  a recent  dedication  he  was  justly 
spoken  of  as  “ The  Archaeologist,  Painter,  Musician,  Man 
of  Letters : as  such  and  for  himself  revered  and  loved.” 
Ireland  had  in  Petrie  a son  of  whom  she  might  well  be 
proud  ; and  Dr.  Stokes’s  interesting  Memoir  is  a valuable 
addition  to  our  Lives  of  Distinguished  Irishmen. 

Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes  {In- 
tended for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Schools  and  for  Pass' 
Men  at  the  Universities'),  abridged  by  Bradley  H 
Alford.  (Rivingtons.) 

This  volume  consists  of  the  revised  Text  printed  from 
the  latest  edition  of  the  larger  work,  with  the  notes  faith- 
fully abridged,  the  results  there  arrived  at  being  sup- 
ported by  short  proofs,  and  some  additional  grammatical 
notes  adapted  to  th^  use  of  younger  students.  The  book 
will,  we  doubt  net,  be  acceptable  to  a much  larger  class 
of  readers  than  tnat  for  which  it  has  been  more  imme- 
diately prepared. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Modern  Geography,  3Iathemati- 
cal.  Physical,  and  Descriptive,  By  W.  L.  Bevan,  M.A. 
(Murray.) 

In  this  closely-printed  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
pages,  we  have  a very  ably  condensed  compendium  of 
geographical  information,  in  which,  in  addition  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geograph}’-,  much  attention  is  given, 
and  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, historical  geography,  the  influence  of  geogra- 
phical position,  geographical  nomenclature,  and  military 
geography.  The  book  must  prove  a very  useful  one. 
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The  Cornish  Ballads  and  other  Poems  of  the  Rev.  E.  S. 

Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstowe,  including  a second  edi- 
tion of  The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal,  (Parker.) 

When  Mr.  Ha*vvker,  whose  noble  ballad  “ The  Song  of 
the  Western  Men,”  was  mistaken  by  Scott  for  an  ancient 
song,  first  published  his  admirable  little  poem  The  Quest 
of  the  Sangraal,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  of  all 
the  poets  who  had  chosen  that  theme  none  had  treated  it 
“ with  a greater  reverence  or  deeper  poetic  feeling.”  What 
we  said  of  that  fragment — why  is  it  still  a fragment  ? — 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  work  before  us,  is  characteristic 
of  all  Mr.  Hawker's  writings,  they  are  reverent  and  poetic  ; 
and  this  little  volume  contains  many  a gem  rich  enough 
to  purchase  for  him  a place  among  the  poets  of  our  day. 

Yorkshire  Ditties,  hy  John  Hartley.  Edited  by  William 

Dearden,  Esq.  (Hotten.) 

A volume  of  Ballads,  with  which  we  most  heartily  re- 
commend our  readers  to  make  early  acquaintance. 

Under  the  Crown : A Monthly  Magazine  of  General  Lite- 
rature. (Groombridge.) 

This  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  written  by  men 
under  the  crown,  among  whom  in  the  present  number 
figure  the  names  of  Greg,  Palgrave,  Planche,  Maclean, 
&c.,  has  quite  merit  of  its  own  sufficient  to  secure  that 
favour ; and  if  the  civil  service  displays  as  much  esprit  de 
corps  in  supporting  it,  as  it  has  shown  in  producing  it,  the 
success  of  Under  the  Crown  will  be  ensured. 

Books  Received. — 

Liber  Precum  Publicarum  Ecclesice  Anglicance,  a Gulielmo 

Bright  et  P.  G.  Medd  Latine  redditus.  Editio  Altera. 

(Rivingtons.) 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  calling  the  attention  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  would  like  to  use  the  prayers  of  our 
Church  in  the  language  in  which  for  so  many  centuries 
they  have  been  recited,  to  this  second  edition  of  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Medd’s  Liber  Precum. 

Honore  de  Balzac.  Edited  with  English  Notes  and  In- 
troductory Notice,  by  Henri  van  Laun.  (Rivingtons.) 

Another  of  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  admirable  little  books  for 
familiarising  English  students  with  the  masterpieces  of 
modern  French  literature. 

Whitaker’s  xVlmanack  for  1869.  — A wonderful 
shillingsworth  of  information,  and  in  spite  of  some  few 
errors  of  omission  and  commission,  inseparable  from  a 
first  attempt,  an  Almanack  which  nobody  should  be 
without. 

L’Intermediaire.— Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  our  valued  Parisian  contemporary,  after  an  interval 
of  a twelvemonth,  is  about  to  be  resumed.  Those  who 
may  desire  to  subscribe  to  it  (the  subscription  is  15  francs 
per  annum),  should  at  once  announce  their  intention  to 
M.  Joel  Cherbuliez,  Libraire  Editeur  de  V Intermediate, 
&c.,  Rue  de  Seine  33,  Paris. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  .TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  followin?  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  geatlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

SoBiESKi’s  Tai.es  of  THE  Ce.vtory.  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1847. 

Wanted  by  Dr.  Morton,  1,  Greville  Road,  Kilburn,  N .W. 


The  British  Ai.manac  and  Companion,  1858  to  1868,  both  inclusive. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Howlett,  Solicitor,  Kirton  in  Lindsey. 


Burns’s  Works,  Vols.  T.  TI.  and  IV.  of  the  Belfast  edit.  12mo,  1805. 

Vols.  II.  and  IV.,  Gale  and  Fenner’s  edit.  London, 

18!5. 


noticed  to 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  A.m.—All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Qoeries  of  Jan.  1866.  No.  210.  Fall  price  will  be  given  for 
clean  copies. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  H.  M.,  who  inquires  respecting  the  epitaph, 
“ Earth  walks  on  earth,"  is  referred  to  oar  3rd  S.  i.  389;  ii.  65. 

Among  the  articles  of  interest  which  will  appear  in  earlg  jiumbers, 
ore— Milton’s  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare;  Archdeacon  Stoneliouse’s 
Works:  Portrait  of  Governor  Hutchinson;  Heinrich  Kornmaun;  First 
Editions,  Sfc. 

Our  Correspondents  will,  we  trust,  excuse  our  suggesting  to  them, 
both  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own  — 

I.  that  they  should  ivrite  clearly  and  distinctlu—^r\CL  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only— wore  especially  proper  names  and  words  and  phrases  of 
which  anexplanation  may  be  required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle 
out  lohat  a Correspondent  does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly. 

II.  That  Correspondents  should  give  theirnames  and  addresses  ; and 
when  writing  anonymously  communicate  them  to  the  Editor. 

III.  That  Quotations  should  be  verified  by  precise  references  to  edition, 
chapter,  and  page;  and  references  to  “ N.  & Q.”  by  series,  volume,  and 
page. 

IV.  Correspondents  who  reply  to  Queries  would  add  to  their  obligation 
by  precise  reference  to  volume  and  page  where  such  queries  are  to  be. 
found.  The  omission  to  do  this  saves  the  writer  very  little  trouble,  but 
entails  much  to  supply  such  omissions. 

Queries.  We  have  no  room  for  queries  on  scientific  and  other  sub- 
jects than  literary  or  hUtorical;  and  Family  Queries,  not  of  general 
interest,  can  only  be  inserted  when  the  inquirer  subscHbes  his  name  and 
the  address  to  which  he  wishes  the  information  to  be  sent. 

Pal.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  offer,  but  we  receive  it  regularly. 

W.  Bates.  Thanks  for  your  very  friendly  letter. 

n.  K.  The  enclosure's  were  those  mentioned  by  you.  Inquiry  is  being 
made  for  the  missing  letter,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  direction  given 
by  you. 

We  have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  the 
Inedited  Letters  of  Bishop  Percy. 

Tl'c  cannot  undertake  to  return  communications,  which  for  any  reason 
we  do  not  print. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  new 
ready, and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is. 6a.; 
or,  free  by  post,  directfrom  the  publisher.for  Is.  8d. 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday, owd  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  CopiEsybr 
six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  {including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  Ad.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Orders 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communicatio.v* 
roB  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  miking,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  63  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  re.dding  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adaptedfor  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Be.nson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  .to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 


Breakfast.— A Successful  Experiment — The  Civil  Service  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  ” There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  thenervLS  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  pur<-st  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigoiates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  eflects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  lears  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homceo- 
pathic  preparation  of  coco.i  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  e.xperi- 
mentalist.  Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by  , 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and  I 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak,  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  liitlecauses. 

By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beveiage  which  may  save  , 

us  manv  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  n e of  sucharti-  | 

clesofdiet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  | 

enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala-  i 

dies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak  | 

point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ours  Ives  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad.  , 


Wanted  by  Mr.  James  McKie,  Kilmarnock. 


4th  s.III.  Jan.  9, ’69.] 
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LETTERS  FROM  DR.  PERCY  TO  T.  ASTLE,  ESQ. 

F.A.S.,  F.R.S. 

Looking  recently  into  tke  private  correspond- 
ence of  tke  eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Astle, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  his  descendant,  Robert 
Hills,  Esq.,  of  Colne  Park,  Essex,  I found,  amongst 
letters  from  most  of  the  literary  men  of  the  day, 
the  following,  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Percy, 
from  Easton  Maudit,  when  he  was  collecting 
materials  for  the  Reliques,”  in  the  compilation 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  Mr.  Astle  was  of  no 
small  service.  The  attention  which  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  subject  in  & Q.”  * caused 
me  to  make  a careful  transcript  of  these  letters  as 
a New  Year’s  offering  to  our  valued  periodical, 
which  I hope  may  prove  not  altogether  unac- 
ceptable to  its  many  readers.  S.  H.  Harlowe. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

I. 

Dear  Sir, 

I received  your  very  obliging  favours  all  safe  ; and 
beg  you’ll  accept  my  sincere  acknowledgements  for  the 
same.  The  Collating  of  the  two  Poems  merits  my  best 
thanks,  but  the  Old  Songs  and  Sonnets  are  indeed  a 
Treasure,  which  greatly  enrich  my  Collection.  I observe 
they  are  imperfect ; pray,  now  you  are  down  in  Stafford- 
shire, do  you  think  you  could  not  recover  any  of  the 
leaves  wanting?  I grudge  the  Moths  and  Worms  the 
least  fragment  of  so  curious  a piece  of  Antiquity.  It 
behoves  me,  however,  to  be  highly  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  what  I have,  rather  than  to  repine  at  what  I have 
not Be  assured  I sincerely  am  the  former. 

* 4**1  S.  ii.  passim,  iii.  18. 


I am  very  sorry  I had  such  short  notice  of  your  re- 
moval from  town  : otherwise  I sho^  have  intreated  you 
to  have  made  my  house  your  own  in  your  road : where 
you  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  our  friend, 
the  learned  Editor  of  Junij  Etymologicon  (Mr.  Lye).  To 
that  part  of  Staffordshire,  whither  you  were  bound  I con- 
ceive this  place  must  be  in  the  direct  Road,  or  near  it : 
and  therefore  I beg  in  your  return  to  town  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  you  here,  and  thereby  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  in  person  for  jmur  obliging 
services,  and  of  establishing  our  friendship,  so  happily 
begun,  upon  a more  intimate  footing. —Were  I to  come 
near  Berkley  Lodge,  I would  not  fail  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you. — As  you  come  back,  make  Northampton  in  your 
road,  and  they  will  easily  direct  you  thence  to  this  vil- 
lage, where  I once  more  beg  1 may  see  you. 

You  tell  me  you  have  more  particulars  relating  to  our 
Old  Ballads  to  communicate  to  me  in  your  next : I beg 
therefore  it  may  not  be  long  before  I receive  it.  Should 
anything  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  you  are  at  present, 
fall  in  your  way  that  will  be  of  use  to  me,  I beg  you  will 
secure  it,  and  I shall  gladly  repay  any  expence”  it  may 
occasion  you.  Not  only  any  Old  Ballads,  Songs,  Ditties, 
Poems,  but  any  old  Romances  in  Verse  or  Prose,  if  they 
have  but  the  true  stamp  of  antiquity  about  them ; Es- 
pecially old  Books  of  Chivalry  in  black-letter,  such  as  are 
ridiculed  in  Don  Quixotte  &c. : I am  collecting  and 
amassing  whatever  would  be  thought  unworthy  a place 
in  any  elegant  modern  Library,  and  am  treasuring  up — 

" All  such  reading  as  was  never  read.” 

To  be  serious,  I have  a particular  use  for  this  kind  of 
Lore  at  this  time  ; I am  content  to  perform  the  office  of 
scavenger  for  the  public ; and  as  Virgil  found  gold  among 
the  Dung  of  Ennius,  from  all  this  learned  Lumber  I hope 
to  extract  something  that  shall  please  the  most  delicate 
and  correct  Taste. 

I remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
Thomas  Percy. 

Easton  Maudit, 

July  19,  1761. 

II. 

Easton  Maud*.  DecL  22,  1761. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  early  answer  to 
my  letter,  and  extremely  glad  that  you  are  once  more 
safely  arrived  in  Town.  I shall  be  impatient  till  I have 
a proper  opportunity  of  returning  your  very  kind  ser- 
vices, and  of  expressing  my  sincere  regard  for  so  valuable 
and  curious  a correspondent.  You  raise  my  expectations 
extremely  by  the  account  you  give  of  the  Collections  you 
have  made  for  me  both  of  Old  Ballads,  Old  Plays,  and  other 
curiosities  of  that  kind.  I presume  by  this  time  they  are 
arrived  in  Town  and  come-at-able  : — Such  of  them  as  can 
conveniently  be  transmitted  by  the  Post,  I sh**  be  glad  to 
receive  under  cover  for  Henry  Earl  of  Sussex  as  hereto- 
fore. Such  as  cannot  properly  be  sent  by  that  channel 
be  pleased  to  leave  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Tonson,  near  Cathe- 
rine Street  in  the  Strand,  who  in  a few  days  will  have  a 
parcel  to  send  me. 

I thank  you  kindly  for  the  information  you  give  me 
concerning  the  Contents  of  No.  2253,  and  still  more  for 
your  obliging  offer  of  transcribing  me  any  pieces.  I am 
afraid  I shall  engross  too  much  of  your  time,  or  else  I 
should  beg  a copy  of  each  of  the  following,  viz. 

^No.  2253.  [Harl.  MS.] 

(23.)  Sitteb  alle  Stille  and  herkneb  to  me,  &c. 

(24.)  Ballad  after  the  Battle  of  Evesham. 

These  two  will  satisfy  me  for  the  present : the  other 
pieces,  because  I will  not  be  too  troublesome,  I will  let 
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alone  till  I come  to  Town  myself.  Yon  tell  me  that  in  the 
above  Collection  No.  2253  are  many  Love- Songs.  I am 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it : You  must  know  I am  collect- 
ing all  the  Songs  and  Ballads  quoted  in  Shakespear,  and 
have  alreadj’- procured  a good  many  that  will  contribute 
to  throw  light  upon  his  works ; Those  I have  got  are  as 
under : — 

“ When  Arthur  first  in  Court  began.” 

2d  Pt.  Hen.  IV.  Act  2.  Sc.  8.* 

“ When  griping  griefs  the  heart  doth  wound.” 

Romeo  §*  Juliet,  4.  G. 

“ There  dwelt  a man  in  Babylon.” 

Tivel/th  Night,  2.4. 

“ I lothe  that  I did  love.” — Hamlet,  5.  1. 

“ A poor  soul  sate  sighing  by  a Sycamore  tree.” 

Othello,  4.  3. 

“ The  ballad  of  King  Cophetua.” — Rom.  §*  Juliet,  2.  1. 

“ Farewell  dear  love  since  thou  will  needs  be  gone.” 

Twelfth  Night,  2.  3. 

“ Live  with  me  & be  my  love.” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  3.  1. 

Besides  these  I have  ballads  on  the  subjects  of  several 
of  Shakespear’s  Plays,  viz.  King  Lear,  Titus  Andronicus, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  &c. 

What  are  wanting  to  compleat  my  Collection  you  will 
see  by  the  enclosed  list,  containing  only  one  line  of  each, 
but  in  the  place  referred  to  in  Shakespear  you  will  see 
larger  quotations  ; by  recurring  to  which,  great  assist- 
ance may  be  had  in  directing  an  inquiry  after  them. 
This  kind  service,  if  you  wmuld  perform  for  me  at  any 
vacant  hour  of  leisure,  umuld  add  to  the  obligations  you 
have  already  laid  upon. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  & faithful  Servant, 
Thomas  Percy. 

P.S.  I dined  with  your  friend  Mr.  Lj-’e  yesterday,  who 
sent  his  Compliments  : Pray  give  mine  to  the  Gent^^  at 
y®  Museum. 

Songs  quoted  by  Shakespear. 

“ I shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea.” — Tempest,  Act  2.  Sc.  2. 

^‘The  God  of  love  that  sits  above.” — Much  Ado,  5.  6. 

“ Jack  boy,  Ho  boy,  as  much  news  as  thou  wilt.” 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  4.  1. 

“ Where  is  the  life,  y*  late  I led.” — Do.  4.  2. 

It  was  a friar  of  orders  gray.” — Do.  4.  1. 

“ Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she.” 

All's  Well,  1.  6. 

“ Humour  of  40  fancies.” — Taming  of  the  Shrew,  3.  3. 

“ A shewing  of  a heavenly  effect  in  an  earthlv  actor.” 

All's  Well,  2.  5. 

“ 0 mistress  mine.” — Twelfth  Nt.  2.  3. 

Peg  a Kamsay.” — Do.  2.  4. 

“ Three  merry  men  be  we.”— Z>o. 

“ Farewell  dear  heart.” — Do. 

“ Shall  I bid  him  go.” — Do. 

Hey  Robin,  Jolly  Robin.”  — Do.  4.  4. 

“ My  ladie  is  unkind.” — Do. 

“ We  shall  do  nothing  but  eat.” — IdP.  Hen.  IV.  5,  4. 

“ Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all.” — Do. 

“ A cup  of  wine  that’s  brisk  and  fine.” — Do. 

“ Do  me  right  and  dub  me  knight.” — Do. 


* The  following  references  agree  with  Johnson’s  edition. 


“ Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  Tower  came.” — Lear,  3.7. 

“ Sleep’st  or  wak’st  thou.” — Do.  3.  9. 

“ Come  o’er  the  brook  Betsey  to  me.” — Do. 

“ How  should  I your  true  love  know.” — Hamlet,  4.  5. 

“ To-morrow  is  St.  Valentine’s  day.” — Do. 

“By  Gis  and  by  St.  Charity.” — Do. 

“ Let  me  the  Cannikin  clink.” — Othello,  2.  11. 

“ King  Stephen  was  a worthy  peer.” — Do. 

N.B.  Some  will  probably  be  found  among  the  Love 
Songs  in  No.  2258,  and  especially  in  an  old  quarto  volume 
in  the  Cotton  Library  (Vespas.  A.  xxv.),  where  I myself 
picked  up  that  beginning  with,  “ ^V'here  griping  griefs.” 
I had  at  that  time  no  list  with  me  of  the  other  songs 
quoted  in  Shakespear,  or  I should  doubtless  have  found 
more. 

III. 

Easton  Maudit, 
Jan.  14,  1762. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  extremely  obliged  to  you  both  for  your  kind 
letter,  and  its  valuable  contents.  The  old  song  is  indeed 
a curiosiHq  and  merits  my  sincere  acknowledgements  : I 
thank  you  no  less  for  your  enquiries  after  the  old  plays. 
I have  examined  the  list  of  those  in  the  3 Yols.  and  find 
that  none  of  those  I want  are  among  them  : So  that  the 
Stationer  may  dispose  of  them  when  he  pleases  ; — Y^our 
ancient  pieces  excite  my  curiosity  and  impatience  ; will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  them  directly  to  Mr.  Tonson’s, 
near  Exeter  Exchange  in  the  Strand,  near  the  bottom  of 
Catherine  Street : He  will  send  me  a parcel  in  a few  days, 
in  which  if  jmur  very  kind  present  is  inclosed,  it  will  run 
less  danger  of  miscarriage. 

Tho’  the  book  of  Old  Songs  which  I refer  to  is  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  it  notwithstanding 
contains  pieces  that  still  continued  to  be  popular  in 
Shakespear’s  time : I met  with  one  there  myself,  which 
encourages  me  to  hope  you  will  upon  enquiry  meet  with 
more. 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  so  kindly  enquiring  when  I 
shall  come  to  London  : be  assured  the  pleasure  I propose 
in  forming  more  strictly  an  intimacy  with  you  and  my 
friends  at  the  Museum  will  be  a means  of  hastening  my 
journey : but  at  present  it  is  prevented  by  some  domestic 
business.  Will  you  make  ray  compliments  acceptable  to 
Sir  Joseph  A3doff‘e  and  Mr.  Penneck,  and  accept  them 
yourself  from. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obliged  and  affectionate  Servant, 

Thos.  Percy. 

P.S.  I have  desired  Mr.  Tonson  to  keep  the  parcel 
open  till  it  can  be  enriched  by  the  valuable  additions  it 
will  receive  from  jmu. 

Tho’  I shall  want  none  of  the  Old  Plays  in  the  3 V ols. 
myself,  I have  sent  the  list  to  a curious  friend  in  London, 
who  may  possibly  want  some  of  them,  in  which  case  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  him  to  you. 

IV. 

My  dear  Mr.  Astle, 

How  much  am  I obliged  to  you  for  your  very  curious 
and  valuable  packet,  which  I rec<isafe,  and  which  answers 
my  warmest  expectations : I will  carefully  return  what- 
ever pieces  vou  please  & assign  the  most  distinguished 
place  in  m^^little  museum  for  such  as  you  are  so  good  as 
to  give  me.  I observe  that  the  old  song  of  the  Cherry 
and  the  Sloe  is  not  among  them,  tho’  mentioned  in  your 
letter.  This  I only  speak  of  lest  any  miscarriage  sh^ 
have  happened. 

I have  shewn  the  List  of  Old  Plays,  which  you  sent 
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■rue,  to  a curious  friend:  -who  desires  me  to  purchase  the 
two  following  plays  in  the  first  volume,  viz. 

The  Careless  Shepherdess  . . 1G32 

Kichard  Second  ....  1597 
(I  presume  the  dates  are  exact:  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
them  the  plays  are  wanted.) 

I could  be  glad  if  the  bookseller  wo^  take  those  two 
plays  out  of  the  volume  : which  he  might  easily  do 
without  much  injury  to  the  binding:  and  yet  sell  the 
volume  for  the  same  price  without  them  : in  that  case 
get  them  at  what  price  you  can  : — if  they  can’t  be  had 
jWithout  purchasing  the  whole  volume,  please  to  do  it : — 
[and  I will  remit  you  the  money  : as  I shall  also  be  glad 
to  do,  whatever  you  have  laid  out  in  procuring  the  pieces 
.'already  sent  me,  as  I am  sensible  they  must  have  cost 
j'you  something. 

As  the  two  plays  above  mentioned  are  all  I want  out 
of  the  whole  Collection  I hope  you  will  be  able  to  procure 
them  without  exposing  me  to*  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  purchasing  the  whole  three  volumes  : — Don’t  however 
let  these  two  plays  slip  thro’  your  hands  at  any  rate,  but 
ia}’-  an  embargo  on  the  sale  till  you  have  wrote  to  me. 

Adieu ! Dear  Mr.  Astle,  and  favour  me  with  a speedy 
^account  of  this  important  Commission,  which  will  add  to 
The  obligations  already  conferred  on 
! “ My  dear  Sir, 

, Your  very  affectionate  & faithful 

T.  Percy. 

Easton  Maud‘ 

Jan.  31,  1762. 

t P.S.  Please  to  send  me  the  Bookseller’s  name  in  whose 
(hands  the  above  lie. 

In  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  Library  is  a folio  volume  of  loose 
printed  Ballads  in  black  letter,  No.  263.  I wish  you  wo^ 
r be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a Copj’’  of  the  following  article 
.in  it : 

The  merry  pranks  of  Robin- Goodfellow. 

It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  Volume.  Transcribe  it  at 
your  leisure.  My  Compliments  to  Sir  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Pennecke. 

( To  he  continued.) 

WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  INCHES  AT  PERTH  IN  1396  ? 

1 (^Concluded from p.  8.) 

As  regards  the  names  of  the  leaders,  the  marriage 
to  a daughter  of  Patrick  Duncanson  fixes  pretty 
well  who  the  Sha  Farquhar’s  son  was ; otherwise 
the  name  Sha  Farquhar  would  not  have  proved 
much,  except  connection  with  Mackintoshes,  Shaws, 
or  Farquharsons,  among  whom  the  name  was  pecu- 
liarly common.  The  other  name,  Christie  John- 
son, does  not  prove  anything  at  all;  it  might 
belong  to  any  clan.  It  occurs  as  early  as  1214^  in 
the  shape  of  Gilchrist,  son  of  Ewan,  and  in  1292 
and.  1427  in  the  inverse  form  of  John  Mac  Gil- 
christ and  Eugene  filius  Christini.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Gilchrist  of  the  fight  may  have 
had  the  prefix  of  Shaw  to  his  name,  as  some  have 
thought.  ^ All  that  can  he  said  is,  that  the  name 
is  one  which  might  readily  occur  either  on  the  side 
iof  clan  Quhewyl  or  of  clan  Shaw,  and  therefore  the 
common  transfer  of  the  names  of  the  leaders  to 
the  wrong  clans  by  later  historians  is  of  no  great 
.importance.  Having  thus  determined  that  clans 


Quhewyl  and  Ila  existed,  and  that  their  leaders’ 
names  were  such  as  might  be  expected  among 
those  races,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  clans  bearing  these  names  cor- 
respond with  what  has  been  said  of  them. 

The  Scotch  government  was  in  those  days 
indifferent  enough  to  the  internal  struggles  of  the 
Highlanders.  Mackintoshes  might  slaughter  Cam- 
erons, or  Mackenzies  fight  with  Monros,  or  Mac- 
leods  with  Macdonalds,  in  the  remoter  districts, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment ; but  it  was  different  with  border  clans.  The 
clan  Quhewjd,  as  clan  Thomas  in  Glenshee,  and 
Farquharsons  in  Braemar,  were  most  trouble- 
some to  their  neighbours  in  Forfarshire,  and  there 
was  the  recent  disaster  at  Glasklune,  received 
partly  at  their  hands,  to  avenge.  The  Schas,  again, 
besides  their  internecine  war  with  the  Farquhar- 
sons (the  alleged  cause  of  the  combat  at  Perth), 
were  constantly  fighting  with  the  Comyns  on  the 
borders  of  Movayshire,  and  no  doubt  were  as  trou- 
blesome to  that  fertile  district  as  the  Highlanders 
continued  to  be  for  three  or  four  centuries  after- 
wards. It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
Scotch  court  may  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  quiet  the  border  tribes ; and,  al- 
though it  might  take  no  interest  in  the  cause  of 
the  feud,  that  it  was  not  displeased  at  the  offer  of 
picked  men  of  such  pestilent  races  to  slaughter 
each  other  in  its  presence. 

The  locality  of  the  tribes  is  fixed  still  more  dis- 
tinctly by  the  facts  of  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford, 
treating  with  his  troublesome  neighbours  clan 
Quhewyl,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  with  his  not  less 
unpleasant  neighbours  the  Shaws. 

As  to  the  close  relationship  which  we  are  told 
existed  between  the  contending  clans,  it  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  undisputed  fact  that 
the  first  leader  of  the  Farquharsons  on  Dee  side 
was  one  of  the  Shaws  of  Pothiemurcus.  It 
might  also  be  expected  that  the  result  of  so  public 
a contest  would  have  some  effect  on  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  races.  Accordingly,  the  victorious 
clan  Quhewyl  continued  to  prosper,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  records  two  centuries  afterwards,  while 
the  name  of  Sha  (at  least  connected  with  Spey 
side)  dwindled  down,  so  that  it  never  appears 
again  even  in  lists  of  broken  men  of  the  various  clans. 

All  the  conditions  therefore  required  for  the 
combatants  by  the  earlier  authors  have  been  found 
fulfilled  in  the  clan  Quhewyl  in  the  heights  of 
Angus  and  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  clan  Sha  on 
the  borders  of  Moray, 

Nor^  is  there  anything  in  this  4hat  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  additions  of  later  historians. 
For  instance,  the  name  of  clan  Chattan  was  in- 
troduced into  accounts  of  the  fight  by  writers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  name  of  the  victorious  clan 
Quhewyl  should  be  transmuted  into  the  generic 
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name  of  clan  Chattan,  to  wliicli  it  belonged,  and 
wbicb  by  that  time  was  becoming  well  known  to 
tbe  low-country  Scotch,  mainly  as  representing  the 
Mackintoshes  and  their  followers  near  Inverness, 
while  the  rival  name  of  Sha  had  almost  been  for- 
gotten, and  clan  Kay  conveyed  just  as  distinct  a 
notion  to  Lowland  readers  as  clan  Ha.  It  has 
indeed  been  remarked  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson, 
that  in  the  roll  of  1594  clan  Chewill  does  not  ap- 
pear particularly  in  connection  with  clan  Chattan, 
although  by  the  way  it  occurs  next  it  in  order ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those  who  drew 
up  the  acts  of  parliament  knew  very  little  about 
Highland  clans  and  Celtic  confederations,  and 
that,  although  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  Far- 
quharsons  and  M^Combies  and  Mackintoshes  in 
Athol,  as  well  as  Macphersons,  belonged  to  clan 
Chattan,  yet  in  the  same  roll  of  clans  all  these 
names  are  enumerated  apart  from  clan  Chattan, 
just  as  Farquharson  and  M^Combie  occur  sepa- 
rately from  clan  Chewill.  The  fact  is,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  recite  in  acts  of  parliament 
the  generic  as  well  as  the  specific  names  of  the 
septs,  all  and  several,  so  that  none  might  be  able 
to  plead  exemption.  Many  of  these  clans,  though 
allied,  were  not  identical : they  were  not  only 
enumerated  separately  in  rolls,  but  often  acted 
independently.  Although  belonging  to  the  clan 
Chattan  confederation,  the  Macphersons  and  Mac- 
kintoshes have  confronted,  and  Farquharsons  and 
M^Combies  have  slain  each  other  within  the  last 
two  centuries. 

Again,  the  story  of  the  battle  being  connected 
with  the  question  as  to  the  leadership  of  clan 
Chattan  does  not  occur  in  the  early  historians. 
They  only  allude  to  unreconciled  feuds,  and  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  amount  of  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  story,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  if  the  rival  parties  for  the  headship — that  is, 
the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Macphersons  (the  latter 
of  whom  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  so 
early  under  that  name  *)— considered  themselves 
in  any  degree  represented  by  the  contending 
parties,  the  result  of  the  battle  must  have  been  to 
confirm  the  ascendency  already  acquired  by  the 
Mackintoshes. 

Notwithstanding  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  Shaws,  the  Farquharsons  appear  to  have 
been  still  more  closely  connected  with  the  Mac- 
kintoshes. Indeed,  the  names  Mackintosh  and 
Farquharson  seem  for  a long  time  to  have 
been  interchangeable  in  Braemar.  The  Shaws, 
although  of  the  same  descent  with  the  Mackin- 
toshes and  Farquharsons,  appear  before  this  time 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  Macphersons  in 
hunting  down  the  Comynsj  indeed  Fordun,  as 

* In  1396  the  name  of  Mackintosh  was  quite  formed, 
that  of  Farquharson  was  in  course  of  formation,  while  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  name  Macpherson  existed  at  all, 
either  as  Mackinparson  or  as  Macvurich. 


quoted  by  Douglas  (but  I have  not  been  able  to 
verify  the  quotation),  says  that  the  Shaws  of  the 
Perth  fight  were  followers,  evidently  meaning 
pursuers,  of  the  Comyns;  and  the  chief  of  the 
Shaws  is  said  to  have  married  about  this  time 
the  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  Macphersons.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  the  Mackintoshes  and 
Macphersons  may  well  have  been  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  contest  between  their  friends. 

I shall  not  at  present  enter  into  the  traditions 
connected  with  this  subject,  although  they  may 
be  worth  something  if  properly  sifted : meantime 
they  require  further  investigation.  The  black 
chanter  said  to  have  been  used  at  the  battle  may 
have  belonged  to  the  victorious  or  to  the  defeated 
party ; and  there  is  no  distinct  account  of  how  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Macphersons,  who  now 
possess  it.  Harry  Wynd  is  variously  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  victors  home  to  Badenoch  and 
to  Don  side.  Finally,  the  Shaws  say  they  have 
an  unvaried  tradition  that  a certain  great  buck- 
toothed Sha  Mor  of  Bothiemurcus  was  victor  at 
the  Inches ; but  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  fact  of  his  clan  having  been  defeated,  and 
the  leader  of  the  victors  being  little  Sha  ? 

Notwithstanding  that  many  such  difficulties  still 
await  explanation,  I would  venture  to  hope  that 
it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  who  the  actual 
contending  parties  were,  and  that  they  were  cor- 
rectly designated  by  the  original  authorities. 

J.  Macphekson. 

35,  Curzon  Street. 


CHAPMAN’S  HYMNS  OF  HOMER. 

In  the  Life  of  George  Chapman  prefixed  to  my 
edition  of  his  translations  of  Homer,  I have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  my 
late  friend  Mr.  Singer,  that  the  date  of  the  thin 
folio  containing  the  Hymns  was  about  1624.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  however,  in  his  Bihliogi'aphy  of 
Old  English  Literature^  would,  I perceive,  assign 
the  date  1613,  because  there  was  a copy  in  Mr. 
Heber’s  library  with  Chapman’s  autograph  pre- 
sentation to  Lord  Russell  ” j and,  adds  Mr.  Hazlitt, 

Lord  Russell  died  in  1614.”  Mr.  Hazlitt  will, 
I hope,  forgive  me  if  I venture  to  remark  that, 

(1.)  William  Lord  Russell,  Chapman’s  friend 
and  patron,  died  in  August  1613 ; and  in  1614, 
Chapman  published  — 

“ Eugenia ; or.  True  Nobilitie’s  Trance.  For  the 
memorable  Death  of  the  thrice  noble  and  religious 
William  Lord  Russell,”  &c.  4to. 

(2.)  The  date  of  the  completion  of  Chapman’s 
Odyssey  is,  by  the  Stationers’  Register,  ^‘Nov.  2, 
1614.”  This  is  dedicated  to  Carr,  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, who  had  not  then  been  disgraced. 

(3.)  The  dedication  of  the  Hymns  is  to  the 
same  earl,  when  in  ^G’etirement.”  The  work  is 
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acknowledged  by  Chapman  as  the  conclusion  of 
his  labours : — 

“ The  work  that  I was  born  to  do  is  done.” 

(4.)  The  Hymns  were  printed  by  John  Bill, 
‘‘^his  Majesty’s  printer.”  Now,  if  I mistake  not, 
Robert  Barker,  and  not  John  Bill,  was  his 
majesty’s  printer  in  1613. 

(5.)  The  beautiful  engraved  title  is  by  William 
Pass,  and  I do  not  think  we  have  any  specimen 
by  that  artist  so  early  as  1613.  This  might  be 
another  test. 

The  fact  is,  the  copy  in  Mr.  Heber’s  library 
was  probably  a presentation  to  Francis,  second 
Lord  Russell  of  Thornhaugh,  son  of  William 
Lord  Russell;  and  afterwards,  in  1627,  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford.  Chapman  would  probably  give 
a copy  to  the  son  of  his  old  patron,  and  possibly  a 
patron  himself.  I have  merely  referred  to  this 
subject  to  vindicate  the  judgment  of  so  excellent 
a bibliographer  ” as  Mr.  Singer. 

Richaki)  Hoopee. 


OLD  BRASSES  IN  CIRENCESTER  AND 
NORTHLEACH  CHURCHES. 

I think  it  is  not  generally  known  that  some  of 
the  old  monumental  brasses  in  Cirencester  and 
Northleach  churches  were  engraved  by  foreign 
artists,  and  paid  for  in  the  famous  wool  of  the 
Cotteswolds. 

Fuller  informs  us  of  this,  and  I think  there  is 
every  probability  it  was  so,  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century  both  sheep  and  wool  were  largely  ex- 
ported, and  to  such  an  extent  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  the  preamble  of  which  states — 

“ That  divers  people  do  from  time  to  time  carrj’-  out  of 
the  realm  great  numbers  of  sheep  with  fleeces  into  Flan- 
ders and  other  countries  beyond  the  seas,  and  there  they 
shear  them,  and  sell  as  well  the  said  sheep  as  the  wool  of 
the  same ; for  remedy  of  which  it  is  provided  that  no 
sheep  shall  be  exported  without  the  king’s  license.” 

And  Stow  says : — 

“ This  year,  1464,  King  Edward  IV.  gave  licenses  to 
pass  over  certain  Cotteswold  sheep  into  Spain,  by  reason 
whereof  it  has  come  to  pass  at  this  day  that  the  staple  of 
the  wools  of  Spain,  except  at  Baydes  (Bruges)  in  Flan- 
ders, is  so  great,  that  our  staple  is  not  comparable  to  it.” 

Baker  also  says  : — 

“ King  Edward  lY.  enters  (1468)  into  a league  with 
John,  King  of  Arragon,  to  whom  he  sent  twenty  Costal 
ewes  and  four  rams  ; a small  present  in  show,  but  o-reat 
in  the  event,  for  it  proved  of  more  benefit  to  Spaiii'and 
.more  detrimental  to  England  than  could  at  first  have 
been  imagined.” 

. And  in  1437  Don  Duarte,  King  of  Portuo-al 
^my)rother-in-lawto  the  King  of  Castile,  applied 
.0  Henry  VI.  for  permission  to  export  sixty  sacks 
)r  Cotteswold  wool,  in  order  that  he  might  manu- 
.acture  certain  cloths  of  gold  at  Florence  for  his 
private  use. 


The  reason  why  Cotteswold  wool  was  in  such 
repute  abroad  about  that  time  was,  because  of  its 
quality  and  length,  and  woolmen  from  this  district 
traded  constantly  with  other  countries. 

I will  just  mention  that  part  of  Northleach 
church  was  built  by  Henry  Forty,  a woolman,  who 
died  in  the  year  1400 ; and  that  the  brasses,  both  in 
Cirencester  and  Northleach  churches,  are  curious ; 
some  of  the  figures  are  represented  with  their  feet 
upon  a woolpack,  some  with  one  foot  on  a wool- 
pack  and  the  other  on  a sheep,  and  occasionally 
the  clothier’s  shears  between  their  legs.  At  Ciren- 
cester one  of  these  interesting  brasses  is  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Page,  a woolmonger.  The  date 
is  supposed  to  be  1434.  C.  H.  Savoet. 

Cirencester. 


FIRST  EDITIONS. 

I have  often  been  struck  with  the  haste  that 
men  suppose  the  last  edition  of  a book  to  be  the 
best,  and  that  consequently  the  earlier  issues  are 
but  waste  paper.  The  result  is,  that  the  earlier 
editions  do  go  to  the  butter-shop.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  books  of  reference.  I have 
lying^  before  me  the  first  edition  of  Beatson’s 
Political  Index,  ‘‘  printed  for  the  Author,  Edin- 
burgh, 1786.”  It  is  exceedingly  well  bound,  and 
in  beautiful  condition.  I gave  3c?.  for  it  at  a stall. 
Now  let  me  assure  you  it  contains  much  not  to  be 
found  in  the  two  subsequent  editions,  and  much 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  book  which  superseded 
it,  namely,  Haydn’s  Book  of  Dignities.  Let  not 
the  antiquary,  then,  omit  securing  the  old  volume 
when  he  can.  It  is  a truly  useful  book,  and  pro- 
bably many  of  your  readers  may  purchase  it  at  a 
price  not  much  greater  than  I gave  for  my  copy. 

The  mention  of  Haydn’s  name  reminds  me  that 
I was  lately  glancing  over  the  first  edition  of  his 
Dictionary  of  Dates,  also  in  my  library.  It  was 
published  by  Moxon  in  1841,  and  is  a moderate 
8vo  of  568  pages.  Doubtless  its  author  (who, 
poor  fellow,  deserved  well  of  the  public)  cancelled 
(while  he  added)  much  in  subsequent  impressions, 
but  much  is  lost  by  such  alterations.  I have  not 
at  present  by  me  the  last  edition,  but  as  it  is 
familiar  to  me  from  constant  reference,  I may  say 
quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore ! ” — how  stout 
it  has  grown  under  Mr.  Vincent’s  hands ! Now 
the  first  edition  of  this  book  is  probably  consigned 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  I hope  some  will  be 
found  to  preserve  it,  as  it  is  very  useful  on  points 
left  ^ out  in  the  more  enlightened  (or  improved) 
editions.  Its  very  mistakes  are  amusing.  Take, 
for  instance,  what  appears  a mistake,  or  something 
more  — a stretch  of  the  long  bow.  Under  the  word 
Archery”  we  are  told:  ^^The  usual  range  of 
the  long  bow  was  from  3000  to  4000  yards. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  shot  twice  that 
distance.”  The  quotation  is  from  Stow,  so  it  is 
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possible  Mr.  Haydn  may  have  been  misled.  How- 
ever, let  our  Volunteers  blush  at  their  600  or  1000 
yards. 

Again,  under  the  word  Cider,”  we  have  the 
following : — 

“ Anciently,  this  beverage,  when  first  made  in  England, 
was  called  wine,  about  a.d.  1284.  When  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  was  ambassador  in  France,  he  is  said  to 
have  frequently  passed  otF  cider  upon  the  nobility  of  that 
country  for  a delicious  wine,”  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Haydn’s  authority  for  this  is  ^‘Butler.” 
Now  I do  not  know  whether  this  important  in- 
formation has  been  withdrawn  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, but  I think  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  for 
it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  still  continued  to  be  pilloried 
for  passing  off  his  cider,  as  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries pass  off  their  gooseberry  and  elder  port 
(as  Douglas  Jerrold  called  it)  on  us.  And  pray, 
who  was  this  rascally  Butler,  who  records  this 
imbutler-like  deed  ? , . • i 

But  in  all  seriousness,  I think  it  a pity  that  the 
Jirst  editions,  the  fresh  ideas  of  the  author’s  mind, 
should  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Many  a curious 
fact  is  thus  lost,  when  the  limes  labor  is  applied. 

Uptonensis. 


Averell’s  ^HHstort  oe  Charles  and  Jxflia. 

I hasten  to  do  justice  to  a very  acute  and  indus- 
trious student  of  our  bibliography,  Mr.  W.  C.  Haz- 
litt  who,  in  the  additions  ” to  his  Handbook, 
has  a brief  notice  of  W.  Averell’s  poem,  to  which 
I drew  attention  in  the  last  number  of  N.  & Q. 
(ante,^.b).  I believed,  when  I wrote  my  ac- 
count of  the  production,  that  it  had  never  been 
seen  by  any  bibliographer;  but  I have  since  read 
Mr.  Hazlitt’s  short  description  of  it.  The  plan  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt’s  work,  of  course,  precluded  the  in- 
sertion of  anv  extracts,  and  I perceive  that  he 
employed  a copv  of  the  rare  book  in  the  Lamport 
library,  consisting  of  seventy-one  leaves.  The 
copy  I used  had  only  seventy  leaves  as  I counted 
them;  and  seemed,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  com- 
plete, though  it  had  sustained  damage  from  damp 
and  rough  handling.  I had  it  only  for  a few  days 
in  my  possession  before  it  was  sent  abroad,  i 
take  this  opportunity  also  to  mention,  that  Mr. 
Hazlitt  describes  among  his  ‘‘  additions’  the  very 
curious  impression  of  Marlowe  and  Chapman  s 
<^Hero  and  Leander”  in  1598,  with  only  one 
deficiency;  which,  however,  is  of  some  import- 
ance, viz.  that  there  Marlowe’s  two  sestyads  are 
divided  into  three,  making  his  third  sestyad  oc- 
cupy only  a page  or  two.  J.  Payne  Collier. 

Chaucer’s  Tale  oe  Melibeus.”— Although 
no  editor  of  Chaucer  has  yet  pointed  out  the  Latin 
orio-inal  of  the  Tale  of  Melibeus— namely,  Liber 
Consolationis  et  Consilii,  written  in  the  year  1246 
by  Albertanus  Brixiensis— yet  the  work  is  by  no 


means  rare,  A copy  of  it  may  be  found  in  each 
of  the  following  MSS.  : Harleian  MS.  4887  ; Ad- 
ditional MS.  6158;  Boyal  MS.  12  D vii.  ; Lam- 
beth MSS.  354,  375,384;  Corpus  Christ!  College 
Cambridge  MS.  306.  Other  copies  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  when  further  search  is  made.  The  iden- 
tity of  this  work  with  Le  Livre  de  Mellibee  et 
Prudence,  from  which  Chaucer  is  said  to  have 
translated  the  tale,  is  clearly  shown  by  M.  A. 
Paulin  Paris  in  Les  Manuscrits  Frane^ois  de  la 
Bibliothhque  du  Roi  1842,  vol.  v.  p.  58-61. 

E.  Brock. 

An  Anglo-Italian  Newspaper.  — The^  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  English  newspaper  printed 
in  Italy  deserves  a note  in  your  columns.  It  is 
entitled  The  Anglo-ltalian  Gazette;  an  Anglo- 
American  Weekly  Journal  published  in  Florence, 
Italv.”  The  first  number  bears  date  Dec.  5, 1868. 

G.  H.  J. 

Queen’s  English.  — The  next  time  our  friend 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  passing  the  end  of 
the  Edgware  Road,  I hope  he  will  stop  and  read 
an  inscription  which  for  many  years  has  puzzled 
me,  and  about  which  I should  be  glad  to  have  his 
opinion.  On  a handsome  lamp-post  in  the  middle 
of  the  roadway  are  the  following  words : This 
standard  and  lamp  was  erected,  August  1839,  at 
the  sole  expense  of  H.  P.  Hope,  Esq,,  the  de- 
signer and  donor  of  Cumberland  Gate,  Plyde  Park.” 
Now,  if  I had  written  ‘^standard  and  lamp,”  I 
should  also  have  written  erected  ” ; but  I 

should  have  preferred  lamp  ” only,  and  then 
‘‘was”  would  have  been  all  right.  No  doubt 
the  standard  (yidgh  lamp-post)  is  a very  important 
part  of  the  lamp,  but  surely  it  is  only  a part  of  it. 
If  I tell  my  servant  to  bring  in  the  lamp,  I ex- 
pect to  see  the  pedestal  as  well  as  the  head  and 
glass.  Two  things,  an  iron  post  and  a glass  lan- 
tern, are  mechanically  combined  into  one  thing — 
a lamp.  But  if  we  mentally  disj  oin  the  two  things, 
surely  we  must  speak  of  them  as  two,  and  fit  to 
them  a plural  verb  accordingly.  Jaydee, 

Sir  William  Blackstone’s  Plagiarisms.  — 

« I say  that  law  is  a rule,  to  signify,  in  the  first  place> 
what  law  has  in  common  with  counsel ; which  is,  that 
they  are  both  rules  of  conduct;  and,  secondly,  to  dis- 
tinguish law  from  the  transient  orders  which  may  be 
given  by  a superior,”  &c. 

“ I add,  that  law  is  a rule  prescribed ; because  a simple 
resolution  confined  within  the  sovereign’s  mind,  without 
manifesting  itself  by  some  external  sign,  can  never  be 
a law.  It  is  requisite  that  this  will  be  notified  in  a proper 

manner  to  the  subjects But  in  what  manner  this 

notification  is  made,  whether  viva  voce,  by  wiiting,  or 
otherwise,  is  a matter  of  mere  indifference.” — Burlamaqui, 
Principles  of  Natural  Law  (1748),  translated  by  T.  Au- 

And,  first,  it  is  a rule,  not  a transient  sudden  order  from 
a superior  to  or  concerning  a particular  person,  but  some- 
thing permanent,  uniform,  and  universal  ....  It  is  also 
called  a rule  to  distinguish  it  from  advice  or  counsel,  &c. 
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“ It  is  likewise  ‘ a rule  prescribed.'’  Because  a bare  re- 
solution, confined  in  the  breast  of  the  legislator  without 
manifesting  itself  by  some  external  sign,  can  never  be 
properly  a law.  It  is  requisite  that  this  resolution  be 
notified  to  the  people  Avho  are  to  obey  it.  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  notification  is  to  be  made  is  matter  of  very 
great  indifference.” — Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  i.  45. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Bentham  nor  Austin, 
who  criticise  Blackstone  so  severely,  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  above  remarkable  resem- 
blance, which  the  friend  who  pointed  this  out  to 
me  says  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries.  Ralph  Thomas. 

Dill  : an  Explanation. — In  the  third  volume 
of  the  admirably  edited  Bishop  Percy's  Folio 
Manuscript  appears  a Gipsies’  Song,”  in  which 
the  word  dill  occurs.  This  is  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  introductory  notice  thus : — 

“ Dill  is  much  the  same  as  dilUng,  which  is  probably, 
as  Nares  suggests,  much  the  same  as  darling.  Minshew 
explains  it  a wanton,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  origin  to 
convey  that  meaning,  even  if  with  him  we  derived  it  from 
diligoP 

“ To  make  up  a match  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my 
wife’s  dilling,  Avhom  she  longs  to  call  madam.” — Eastward 

Hoe. 

The  first  line  of  the  “ Gipsies’  Song”  is  this: — 

“ Come,  my  dainty  doxeys,  my  dills,  my  dears.” 

The  word  dill  is  not  explained  here  ; but  Nares’ 
suggestion  was  a good  one,  Minshew  being  alto- 
gether wrong.  The  fact  is  that  the  word  dill  is 
the  Hindostanee  dhil^  heart ; and  it  is  only  one  of 
a hundred  Hindostanee  words  surviving  in  the 
gipsy  vocabulary,  which,  as  well  as  their  designa- 
tion nutts  (the  same  in  England  and  in  India), 
proclaim  the  Eastern  origin  of  this  wandering 
tribe. 

In  Hindostan  it  is  both  polite  and  loverlike  to 
address  your  belle  as  liamra  dhil,  ‘‘my  heart,”  or 
dhil  ka  tukra,  “ thou  part  of  my  heart.”  Filling  is 
evidently  an  English  diminutive,  after  the  model, 
of  “ darling,”  “ my  little  heart,”  or,  as  we  should 
say,  “you  dear  little  soul.” 

This  explanation,  I believe,  will  admit  of  no 
cavil.  0.  T.  D. 

An  Inscription.  — The  following  lines  were 
copied  from  a mural  tablet  found  in  a country 
church  in  Oxfordshire.  Are  they  worth  housing 
in  “N.  & Q.”?  — 

Within  this  Little  Howse  thre®  hows®  Ly®, 

John  Howse,  James  Hows®,  y®  short  livd  Twins  and  I ; 
Anne  of  John  Howse,  once  y®  endeard  w^*"®, 

Wh®  los*  min®  own®  To  giv®  thos®  Babe*  their  Life. 

We  thre®  though  Dead  ye*  speake  and  put  in  mind 
The  Husband  Father,  Avhom®  av®  left  behD^i, 

That  we  Aver®  HoAvses  only  mad®  of  Clay, 

And  call’d  For,  could  no  longe^'  Here  stay. 

But  Aver®  layd  Her®  to  tak®  our  rest  and  ease 
By  death,  avIio  taketh  Avhome  and  Avhere  He  please.” 

E,  Phillott. 


Inscription. — The  following  inscription,  found 
by  myself  in  1861,  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
Bible  in  a church  at  Bristol,  is  quaint,  and  may 
interest  your  readers,  some  of  whom  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it : — 

“Thomas  Porcatius 
In  Christum  Crucifixum. 

Pro  servis  Dominus  moritur,  pro  Sontibus  Insons, 

Pro  ajgroto  medicus,  pro  Grege  Pastor  obit. 

Pro  populo  Bex  mactatur,  pro  niilite  Ductor, 

Proque  opere  Ipse  Opifex,  proque  homine  Ipse  Deus. 

Quid  servus,  sons,  segrotus,  quid  grex,  populusque 
Quid  miles,  quid  opus,  quidve  homo  sol  vat,  Amet. 


Catena 

Salutis 

Deus 

ordinavit 

Christus 

meruit 

Verbum 

promitlit. 

Spiritus 

regenerat 

Fides 

accipit 

Sacramenta 

obsignant 

Os 

fatetur 

Opera 

testantur.’ 

“ HiC  ET  TJBIQUE.”. 

16,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

How  shall  History  be  Written  ? — The  best 
evidence  in  history  is  said  to  be  that  of  an  eye- 
witness of  good  character,  who  states  facts  still 
fresh  in  his  memory,  and  soon  enough  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  other  eye-witnesses.  A historian  of 
the  next  century,  AAnshing  to  describe  the  recep- 
tion of  the  late  and  present  ministers  by  the  public 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  will  pro- 
bably refer  to  the  two  most  important  newspapers 
of  the  age.  He  will  find  — 

“ Mr.  Disraeli  Avas  the  only  one  whose  arrwal  caused 
an}^  stir.  The  people  were  in  ranks  when  he  arriA-ed,  but, 
some  of  his  supporters  having  cheered  him,  and  broken 
the  files  to  continue  the  demonstration,  the  cheers  Avere 
followed  by  a tremendous  howl  of  disapprobation,  and  a 
general  rush  Avas  made  to  the  Star  Court  entrance,  down 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  disappeared.  The 
police  stopped  the  crowd,  and  order  Avas  at  once  resumed. 
Hie  members  other  than  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  the  late  Cabinet 
who  attended  Avere  treated  with  silence.  The  late  Prime 
Minister  was  apparently  quite  unmoved,  and  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  ‘ follovlng.’  The  expressions  of 
disappointment  at  not  seeing  Mr.  Gladstone  were  loud  and 
general.” — Times,  December  11,  1868. 

“ The  conduct  of  the  populace  yesterday  was  more  than 
disappointing.  They  cheered,  it  is  true,  the  popular 
leaders,  but  it  is  a remarkable  fiict  that  they  cheered 
scarcely  less  rapturously  the  outgoing  Ministers.  The 
jo}'  at  the  assembling  of  the  Householder  Parliament  was 
not  so  absorbing  a passion  but  that  the  croAvd  Avere  able 
to  feel,  and  to  express,  an  interest  for  the  members  of  the 
late  Government.  It  Avas  doubtful,  indeed,  Avho  Avas  the 
true  hero  of  the  occasion,  the  exiled  ‘ Marcellus,’  or 
‘ Caesar,  with  the  Senate  at  his  heels.’  The  populace, 
Avith  a shameful  sense  of  impartiality — a sense  altogether 
unaccountable  on  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Bright’s 
late  theories  of  the  conduct  of  the  governing  classes — 
Avere  about  evenly  divided  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
rising  sun  and  for  the  orb  Avhose  race  is,  for  the  time,  run. 
Of  the  tAvo,  Marcellus  had,  perhaps,  the  best  of  it.” — 
Standard,  December  11,  1868. 
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Here  then  is  one  untruth  told  to  all  the  world 
hy  a trustworthy  eye-witness,  the  day  after  the 
event,  and  which  must  he  known  to  he  untrue  hy 
-more  than  a thousand  other  eye-witnesses.  May  not 
a future  historian  take  his  motto  from  Scott  with 
a slight  alteration  — 


good  landscape  views  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

Bower,  Edward.  Portrait  painter  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  painted  a portrait  of  the  king  and  some  other  distin- 
guished persons. 

Sam.  Kedgeave. 

Hyde  Park  Gate  South,  S.W. 


“ I know  not  what  the  truth  may  be, 

I tell  the  ‘ lie  ’ as ’t  was  told  to  me.” 

Fitzhopeiks. 


Garrick  Club. 


DICTIONARY  OF  ARTISTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
SCHOOL. 

PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS,  ENGRAVERS,  ARCHITECTS,  ETC. 

I have  received  from  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
so  many  interesting  communications  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  insert 
(4‘^  S.  ii.  37),  that  I am  very  anxious  to  obtain 
your  further  assistance.  The  chief  facts  I wish 
to  supply  are,  in  most  cases,  the  full  Christian 
names,  the  exact  place  and  date  of  birth  and 
death,  parentage  and  pupilage;  and  I shall  be 
grateful  for  such  help  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Bank,  Charles.  Gold-medal  student  of  the  Roj’-al 
Academy  in  1774,  and  an  exhibitor  of  models  and  bassi- 
relievi  from  that  time  to  1792. 

Bannerman,  Alexander.  Engraver,  born  at  Cambridge 
about  1730,  and  employed  on  some  fine  plates  by  Aider- 
man  Boydell. 

Barber,  J.  Medallist,  executed  some  good  classic  and 
memorial  medals,  1815-1835. 

Barney,  J.  Fruit  and  flower  painter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  resided  at  Greenwich;  exhibited  at  the  Ro3'al 
Academy  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  and  classical  designs, 
1786-1827. 

Batlev.  A mezzotint]  engraver,  who  practised  about 
1770. 

Beauvais.  Was  a successful  painter  of  miniatures  at 
Bath  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurjL  He  died  in 
London. 

Beechey,  George  D.  Son  of  Sir  W.  Beechey,  R.A., 
practised  as  a portrait  painter,  1817-32. 

Bell,  Edw'ard.  Mezzotint  engraver,  a connexion  of  the 
publisher  of  Bell’s  Poets. 

Benwell,  MarjL  A portrait  painter  of  repute.  Queen 
Charlotte  sat  to  her,  and  several  of  her  works  are  engraved. 
She  married  an  officer  named  Coode,  and  retired  from 
her  profession  about  1800. 

Bisset.  Die  engraver,  lived  at  Birmingham  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  produced  some 
fine  medals. 

Boaden,  John.  Well  known  as  a portrait  painter,  1805- 
1830. 

Bookman,  G.  A portrait  painter  of  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  Several  portraits  and  copies  b}’- 
him  at  Hampton  Court. 

Bogle,  John.  A clever  miniature  painter,  who  prac- 
tised in  London  1772-92,  and  died  in  great  poverty. 

Bond,  William.  Engraver  (some  good  plates  by  him 
after  Reynolds),  was  a governor  of  the  Societ}^  of  Engra- 
vers, 1803. 

Bourne,  James.  Water-colour  painter,  exhibited  some 


Angle. — Although  & Q.”  excludes  scien- 

tific discussion,  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
ask  a question,  simply  for  information.  Has  any 
one  yet  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem,  tra- 
ditionally deemed  impracticable,  of  trisecting  a 
given  angle  ? Schin. 


Peeeidioes  ” Albion.  — Can  any^  of  your 
readers  inform  me  when  and  how  the  epithet 
Jidious,  so  commonly  applied  to  England  by  con- 
tinental writers,  first  came  into  vogue  ? It  must 
have  been  current  as  a proverb  in  France  when 
Louis  XIV.  was  on  the  throne,  else  Bossuet 
would  have  hardly  used  it,  as  he  does,  without 
any  special  d propos,  in  a sermon  preached  at 
Metz  on  the  Circumcision. 

“ L’Angleterre,”  he  exclaims,  “ah ! la perfide Angleterre^ 
que  le  rempart  de  ses  mers  rendoit  inaccessible  aux 
Remains,  la  foi  du  Sauveur  y est  abordee.” 

Inquirer. 

Alphabet  Rhymes. — I should  much  like  to 
know  the  name  of  the  author  of  these  rhymes,  as 
also  when  published  : — 

“ A was  an  Archer  who  played  his  own  Ghost ; 

B was  a Baker  as  stiff  as  a post ; 

C was  a Conway,  ’tis  known  he  can  rant  well; 

D was  a Dowtoh— Oh,  rare  Dr.  Cantwell,”  &c.  &c. 

H.  R.  Forrest. 

Manchester. 

Bemonb. — 

“ At  tauerne  to  make  womwen  myrie  cheere. 

And  wilde  felawis  to-gidere  drawe, 

And  be  to  bemond  A good  squyer 
A1  ny3t  til  he  day  do  dawe.” 

— The  Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man’s  Life,’' 
vv.  92-96,  in  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ, 
edited  by  Mr.’Furnivall  for  the  E.  E.  T.  S.,  p.  61. 
The  editor  at  the  time  of  publication  was  puzzled 
by  this  word,  and  gives  a long  note  to  it  in  his 
preface.  Has  the  meaning  since  been  discovered  r 
^ Colin  Cloutes. 


Clapham. 


Brighton  Ballad. — Where  can  I find  a ballad 
published  about  forty-five  years  ago  in  some 
magazine  ? The  first  verse  runs : — 


“ Dark  was  the  night  in  Brighton  town,  and  very  dark 
theSteyn; 

Few  of  the  lamps  were  lighted  up,  and  they  could  not 


be  seen ; 

When  forth  there  came  a lady  ga}^— a lady  gay  was 

she,  . J • V 

For  oh  ! her  mantle  was  made  of  silk,  and  it  hung 
right  daintily.” 
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Tke  lady  goes  to  a ball,  and  whilst  there  they 
bring  her  news  that  her  husband  is  dead.  The 
last  lines  are — 

“ As  I’ve  paid  my  shilling  I’ll  see  it  out, 

And  then  I’ll  go  home  and  weep.” 

H.  H. 

Family  of  Cary,  or  Carey,  in  America. — 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  any  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States  of  this  surname 
are  able  to  trace  their  ancestry  to  Sir  Henry  Cary 
of  Cockington,  a member  of  an  ancient  and  re- 
nowned Devonshire  race,  who  suffered  grievously 
through  his  adherence  to  the  Royalist  cause  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  fled  with  his  children  to  Virginia 
in  1654.  It  is  related  by  Prince  in  his  Worthies 
of  Devon  that  Sir  Henry  returned  to  England 
and  lived  in  penury  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Sir  Henry 
Cary  was  born  about  1613,  and  his  wife  Amy, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bagge  of  Saltram,  co. 
Devon,  was  buried  at  Cockington  in  1652.  Their 
children,  baptised  at  Cockington,  were — Grace, 
1640 ; Edward,'  1642 ; Henry,  1643  ; Hastings, 
1652.  I have  been  unable  to  discover  any  traces 
of  these  children  in  England  from  the  date  of 
their  father’s  emigration;  and,  young  though  they 
were,  it  is  possible  that  they  did  not  accompany 
him  on  his  return,  and  that  they  may  have  been 
ancestors  of  some  of  those  flourishing  families  in 
America  which  bear  their  name. 

R.  Dymond. 

Exeter. 

Carved  Cherry  and  Peach  Stones.  — What 
is  the  name  of  the  carver  of  these  curiosities  ? I 
believe  this  art  has  a proper  name,  and  a tad^  was 
the  most  famous  and  ingenious  artist  in  this  line, 
somewhere  about  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  I have  somewhere  read  an  account  and 
descriptions  of  such  tetes  taillees  on  or  upon  peach- 
stones  at  Florence  or  Milan,  but  have  at  that  time 
unfortunately  forgotten  to  read  pen  in  hand.  A 
real  misfortune  for  the  curious ! The  following 
paragraph  from  a curious  work  has  renewed  my 
own  curiosity  : — {yerhatimi) 

“Dans  la  Galerie  [at  Munich]  de  raretez  de  nature  et 
d’art,  Ton  voit  entre  autres  curiositez  I'epee  de  Hans  von 
Frunsperg,  dont  la  gaine  est  revetue  de  la  peau  d’un 
Frangais,  avcc  qui  il  s’etoit  batu  en  duel,  h condition  que 
le  vainqueur  couvriroit  la  gaine  de  la  peau  du  vaincu. 
Item  un  noiau  de  cerise,  sur  lequel  on  pent  reconoitre  trfes 
distinctement  140  tetes  taillees  ; ce  noiau  est  enferme  dans 
un  petit  livre  dont  leslettres  sont  aussi  extremement  sub- 
tiles.” (P.  L.  Berkenmeyer’s  Ae  curieux  Antiquaire,  ou 
Recueil  geograpliique  et  historique  des  Clwses  les  plus  re- 
niarquables  qu’on  trouve  dans  les  guatre  Parties  de  VUni- 
vers,  Leyden,  1729  ; vol.  i.  p.  361,  362.) 

Some  days  ago,  I was  shown  a peach-stone, 
brought  from  China  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Veneta,]\xQt  returned  from  her  circumnavigation 
of  the  world — charmingly  carved  into  a Chinese 
ship : several  parts  could  be  opened. 

Hermann  Kindt. 


The  Earls  of  Chester.  — I want  information 
about  the  Randolph  Earl  of  Chester”  mentioned 
in  Piers  Plowman's  Creed.  All  I have  found  is 
that  contained  in  the  Percy  Folio  MS.  reprint  by 
Mr.  Furnivall.  Also  about  the  Beeston  Castle 
mentioned  in  the  metrical  poem  in  the  Folio 
MS.  I have  noticed  the  names  of  Cheshire  con- 
tributors in  your  valuable  journal,  and  hope  that 
they  will  give  me  the  information  I want. 

Joseph  Wimperis. 

Clapham. 

The  Forsaken  Merman.” — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  idea  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem,  The 
Forsaken  Merman,”  is  original  with  him,  or  is  it 
taken  from  some  German  ballad  or  legend  r 

A.  S. 

Going  to  Pot.”  — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
quaint  phrase  ? * In  turning  over  the  pages  of 
Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  I find  it  used  in  what  I may 
call  its  primary  sense,  in  the  long  and  lamentable 
ballad  ditty  of  “ R.  Baker,”  relating  his  adven- 
tures on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (1563).  Speak- 
ing of  the  fright  into  which  he  and  his  companions 
were  put  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a party  of 
unknown  negroes,  he  says  : — 

“ If  Cannibals  they  be 

In  kind  we  doe  not  know ; 

But  if  they  be,  then  welcome  we. 

To  pot  straightway  we  goe.” 

Jean  le  Trotjveur. 

Isle  of  Axholme  Muster  Roll.  — The  late 
Archdeacon  Stonehouse,  in  his  History  of  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  (p.  96),  speaks  of  having  before  him 
the  muster-roll  of  one  of  the  companies  of  foot 
soldiers  which  the  commonholders  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  raised  for  the  Parliament  during  the 
great  civil  war.  I am  very  anxious  to  inspect 
this  document.  Where  is  it  now.^ 

I have  a manuscript  memorandum  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Stonehouse  now  before  me,  which  seems 
to  relate  to  the  same  muster-roll  ,*  possibly  its  pub- 
lication may  be  the  means  of  furnishing  some  clue 
to  the  missing  roll : — 

“ from  Old  MSS.  found  at  Belton. 

“ There  was  found  in  an  old  cottage  at  Belton  a part  of 
an  assessment  for  raising  two  companies  of  foot.  It  is 
indorsed — the  number  of  the  soldiers  is  495. 

“ Also  a muster-book  of  one  of  [the]  companies— Cap- 
tain William  Maning,  Lieutenant  William  Tull,  Ensign 
Thomas  Pergint,  Serjeant  William  Stanis. 

“ On  the  muster-book  is  also  indorsed — Returned  by 
Captain  William  Maning,  the  18^^  of  August,  the  sum  of 
33Z : IGs  ; 8t/.  for  the  payment  of  three  hundred  soldiers 
and  officers,  which  payment  began  the  and  ended 
the  26‘h.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


[*  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  3'-d  S.  xi.  277  ; xii.  211.] 
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Latin. — Wanted  the  Latin  equivalents — pure, 
inediseval,  or  canine,  of  the  following: — (1)  a 
ivallet  hooh ; (2)  a collection  of  amusing  jyapei's. 

F.  M.  S. 

The  Laye  oe  the  Pukple  Falcon.” — I shall 
feel  obliged  for  any  information  respecting  Y® 
Laj'^e  of  Purple  Falcon.”  I possess  a copy  of  a 
singular  illumination,  entitled  “ Y®  Addere  subtil 
bete  ” ; beneath  the  illumination,  these  lines : — 

“ And  then  that  conyng  snake  is  founde 
Whiche  putteth  one  eare  to  grounde, 

And  in  y®  other  withouten  fajde 
Sticketh  y®  eude  of  hys  tayle  ; 

And  so  hee  heerethe  not  y®  channe 
That  wyzardes  shouten  to  hys  harme. 

From  ‘ Y®  Laye  of  v®  Purple  Falcon.’” 

A.  IL 

Beckenham. 

List  oe  Peisonees. — Will  any  one  be  so  kind 
as  to  lend  me  the  following  for  a day  or  two  ? 

List  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  who  are  Oflncers  in  Com- 
mission, in  the  Custody  of  the  Marshall  General.”  Small 
4to,  1651. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

John  Locke.— Who  was^  T.  F.  P.  Gent.” 
who  translated  Le  Clerc’s  Eloge  on  Locke  (from 
the  Bibliotheque  Choisie  of  1705),  published  in 
London  1706,  2nd  edit.  1713,  3rd  edit.  1714 ; 
forming  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  memoirs  ? 

B.  K.  L. 

Maze  at  Caen. — Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his  Tom' 
through  Tart  of  Normandy  (printed  in  1767),  men- 
tions the  floor  of  the  “Great  Guard  Chamber,”  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen — 

“The  middle  whereof  represents  a maze  or  labyrinth 
about  ten  feet  diameter,  and  so  artfully  contrived,  that 
were  "we  to  suppose  a man  following  all  the  intricate 
meanders  of  its  volutes,  he  could  not  travel  less  than  a 
mile,  before  he  got  from  one  end  to  the  other.” 

Is  a correct  copy  of  this  maze  preserved,  and  if 
so,  where  ? J.  F. 

Vvinterton,  Lincolnshire. 

P.S.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  recent 
account  of  Palph  Hamstealey’s  brass,  the  word 

anno”  is  followed  b}^  “m”  instead  of  the 

monogram  for  Christi.  I need  scarcely  add  that 
the  monogram  is  a combination  of  X and  P,  the 
Greek  initials  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  of  great 
antiquity. 

To  “Panse,”  in  the  sense  oe  to  Deess  a 
Wound.  — 1.  Is  to  pause  ” a legitimate  English 
verb  active,  or  is  it  a Scotticism  of  Gallic  extrac- 
tion from  imnser,  like  tassie,  a cup,  from  tasse', 
ashett,  a plate,  from  assiette,  &c.  &c.  ? I find  this 
stanza  in  Erskine’s  Gospel  Sonnets,  part  vi. 
sect.  3 : — ] 


“ Law-terrors  pause  the  putrid  sore. 

And  gospel-grace  supplies  the  cure ; 

The  one  plows  up  the  fallow  ground. 

The  other  sows  the  seed  around.” 

2.  Is  there  any  modern  edition  of  this  most 
curious  collection  of  “ Gospel  Sonnets  ” — some  of 
them  a hundred  and  fifty  lines  long — and  “ spiri- 
tual songs  ” ? My  copy  is  the  fourteenth  edition, 
and  was  published  at  Paisley  and  sold  “at  the  shop 
of  A.  Weir,  near  the  Cross”  in  1771.  The  section 
of  the  work  called  “ The  Believer’s  Biddle  ” is 
incomparably  quaint ; and  by  way  of  preface  there 
is  an  odd  paraphrase  of  the  well-known  contem- 
plative poem  on  smoking.  I subjoin  one  verse  of 
Erskine’s.  If  the  poem  be  among  the  “ things  not 
generally  known  ” I will  send  the  rest : — 

“ Doth  juice  medicinal  proceed 
From  such  a naughty  foreign  weed  ? 

Then  what  the  power 
Of  Jesse's  flower  ? 

Thus  think  and  smoke  tobacco.”  * 

It  is  good,  too,  to  think  of  worthy  Master 
Balph  Erskine,  “ Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Dum- 
ferlin,”  solacing  himself  in  the  intervals  of  poetical 
composition  with  a tranquil  pipe  of  the  naughty 
foreign  weed.”  G.  A.  Sala. 

Putney. 

“ Pons  Toenitius.” — In  an  old  (thirteenth  cen- 
tur}^)  entry  in  the  Tower  rolls  the  term  “pons 
tornitius  ” occurs.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is — 
whether  it  has  to  do  with  “tourneys,”  oris  simply 
a drawbridge  ? “ N.  & Q.”  would  confer  a great 

favour  on  many  like  myself  by  giving  a glossary 
of  such  terms.  The  one  in  question  is  not  ex- 
plained by  any  book  within  reach  of 

An  Oedinaey  Student. 

Peice  oe  Beead  in  1739.  — John  Bichards 
of  Exeter,  in  his  Land  St  excard  Instructed,  second 
part,  1739,  note,  says:  “A  pennyworth  of  bread 
which  two  hundred  j^ears  ago  was  bread  sufficient 
for  a week,  is  now  scarce  bread  enough  for  a day.” 
Can  any  of  the  Y/est  of  England  correspondents 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  the  querist  by  stating  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  weight  of  the  penny  loaf 
at  Exeter  about^I739  ? T.  H. 

WoEKS  ON  Peophecy. — I want  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  writers  of  the  works  named 
below : — 

“ Eoach,  E.  The  Imperial  Standard  of  the  Messiah, 
Triumphant;  coming  now  in  the  PoAver  and  Kingdom 
of  His  Father  to  Eeign  Avith  His  Saints  upon  Earth.” 
[1 727.]  The  rest  is  AA^anting.  It  is  an  8Am. 

“ G.  E.Hioaii.  Thoughts  on  Prophecj’ : particularly  as 
connected  Avith  the  Present  Times,  supported  by  History.” 
London  : Longman,  Hurst,  Eees,  and  Orine.  1808. 

They  are  not  named  by  Lowndes. 

Geoege  Lloyd. 

Darlington. 

[*  Printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2'^^  s.  i.  258.] 
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Secundes  Mally. — I Lave  searched  Eennell’s 
and  other  maps  of  India  for  Secunder  Mally_,* 
and  the  only  one  in  which  I can  find  any  name 
at  all  corresponding  with  it  is  in  a map  (1783) 
prepared  by  some  Brahmans  for  Anquetil  du 
Perron’s  Zendavesta,  in  Vv^hich  it  is  marked  Sigunda 
Mallor,  a copy  of  which  is  given  in  Bernoulli’s 
Desci'iption  de  V Inde,  vol.  i. 

Madura  is  placed  in  this  map  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Madura  river,  and  which  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  since  altered  its  course,  Sigunda 
Mallor  being  marked  halfway  between  Madura 
and  Tiru  Mangalam,  east  of  a hill  in  a fork  of 
the  river  formed  b}’’  its  junction  with  the  Kou- 
narrow. 

Now,  knowing  as  we  do  that  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  did  not  extend  to  the  Kar- 
natik,  and  that  he  died  at  Babylon  and  was 
buried  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Ala-a-din-Khilji,  styled  on  his  ^ coins 
Sikandar  Sani,  or  Alexander  the  Second,  died  at 
l)ehli,  A.D.  1315,  from  sickness  contracted  during 
his  conquest  of  the  Southern  Karnatik,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  name  of  Alexander 
the  Great  has  been  designedly  or  accidentally 
substituted  in  the  tradition  for  that  of  Sikandar 
Sani,  or  Alexander  the  Second. 

B.  K.  W.  Ellis. 

StarcrosR,  near  Exeter. 

Son-befoee-the-Fathee. — What  is  the  origin 
and  import  of  the  above  extraordinary  name, 
which  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  is  given  to  the 
common  coltsfoot,”  the  Tusdlago  far  far  a of  Lin- 
nteus?  This  vernacular  name  of  the  plant  is 
sometimes  rendered  ^^filius  antepatrem  ” in  scien- 
tific works.  J.  Emerson  Tennent. 


Batt  Fowling. — In  an  old  indenture  of  lease 
between  Lawrence  Kogers,  citizen  and  cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  Francis  Aunger  of  East 
Clandon,  in  co.  Surrey,  Esq.,  dated  24th  Eliz. 
Nov.  20,  is  the  following  curious  expression : ~ 

“ Except  and  always  reserved  to  and  for  the  said  Ed- 
ward Carleton  and  Marie,  their  heirs  and  assignes,  all 
views  of  Frankepledge,  felons  goods,  wayfes  and  estraies 
•within  the  said  mannor,  togetlaer  with  liberty  to  have 
and  enjoy,  seize  and  take  the  same  Avhen  and  as  often 
as  reasonable  occasion  should  serve,  together  Avith 
liberty  to  go  a halt  fowling,  liberty  to  go  Avith  lowhell, 
liberty  of  haAvking,  and  liberty  of  hunting  the  hare,  ffox, 
and  other  beasts  of  Avarren  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
EdAvard  and  Marie  or  either  of  them  before  that  usually 
had,  other  then  any  laAvful  liberty  to  ferrette  or  pitche 
hay  for  Connyes  in  or  uppun  any  the  premises  by  same 
Indent''  demysed  to  haA^e,  hold,  or  enjoy  the  said  messuage 
or  tenement,  closes,  lands,  and  all  and  singular,”  &c.  &c. 


Fcur  miles  south  from  Madura  in  the  Southern  Kar- 
natik, the  alleged  burial-place  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 
Fullarton,  &c.  Hamilton’s  A'ctsf /«cha  Gazetteer. 


What  was  the  sport  called  batt-fowling”  and 
^•lowhell ” ? Can  you  tell  me ? D.  0.  E. 

South  Berated,  Bognor. 

[Bat-fovding  and  loAv-belling  were  much  the  same 
pastimes  of  taking  birds  in  the  night,  as  they  Avere  roost- 
ing on  perches,  in  trees,  or  hedge-roAVS,  by  lighting  straAV 
or  torches,  and  then  beating  the  bushes,  so  that  the  birds 
would  soon  fly  tOAvards  the  flames,  and  be  taken  AAnth  nets 
or  otherwise.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  loAV-beller 
goes  a fowling  Avith  a light  and  a bell,  at  the  sight  of 
Avhich  birds  lighting  on  the  ground  become  somewhat 
stupified,  and  are  easily  taken  Avith  a net.  The  Avord  loio, 
derived  from  the  Saxon  loeg,  is  still  commonly  used  in 
Scotland.  In  the  ballad  of  St.  George  for  England  we 
haA’e  the  folloAving  lines  : — 

“ As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 
With  light  and  Avith  lowbell.” 

In  that  quaint  treatise.  Jewel  for  Gentrie,  Bond.  1614, 
Ave  read,  that  “ this  sport  Ave  call  in  England,  most  com- 
monly bird-batting,  and  some  call  it  loAvbelling ; and  the 
use  of  it  is  to  go  Avith  a great  light  of  cressets,  or  rags  of 
linen  dipped  in  tallow,  Avhich  Avill  make  a good  light  ; 
and  you  must  have  a pan  or  plate  made  like  a lanthorn, 
to  carry  your  light  in,  AAFich  must  have  a great  socket 
to  hold  the  light,  and  carry  it  before  you  on  your  breast, 
Avith  a bell  in  your  other  hand,  and  of  a great  bigness 
made  in  the  manner  of  a coAv-bell,  but  still  larger;  and 
you  must  ring  it  alA\"ays  after  one  order.  If  you  carry  the 
bell,  you  must  have  tAvo  companions  with  nets,  one  on 
each  side  of  you  ; and  Avhat  Avith  the  bell,  and  Avhat  Avith 
the  light,  the  birds  will  be  so  amazed,  that  Avhen  you 
come  near  them,  they  will  turn  up  their  Avhite  bellies ; 
3’our  companions  shall  then  lay  their  nets  quietly  upon 
them,  and  take  them.  But  you  must  continue  to  ring 
the  bell ; for,  if  the  sound  shall  cease,  the  other  birds,  if 
there  be  any  more  near  at  hand,  Avill  rise  up  and  fly 
away.  This  is  an  excellent  method  to  catch  larks,  Avood- 
cocks,  partridges,  and  all  other  land  birds.”] 

Magazine  Articles  relating  to  Cornwall 
WANTED. — I am  at  present  occupied  in  collecting 
detached  articles  relating  to  Cornwall,  and  more 
especially  to  the  antiquities  of  that  county.  I 
shall  therefore  esteem  it  a faYour  if  any  of  the 
numerous  correspondents  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  would 
refer  me  to  single,  or  series  of,  papers  on  this  sub-, 
ject  scattered  throughout  the  various  magazines 
and  reviews  (the  Gentleman' s Magazine  excepted) 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  fifty  years.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  there  is  a paper  entitled 
“ Tin  Mining  in  Cornwall  and  its  Traditions,”  by 
Mr.  Eobert  Hunt,  F.E.C.S.,  in  one  of  the  back 
volumes  of  Good  Words.  Could  a correspondent 
give  me  the  vear  and  month  of  its  appearance  ? 

E.  H.  AV . D. 

[Our  correspondent  is  probably  thinking  of  the  follow- 
ing Avork  published  in  the  Traveller’s  Library  in  1856  : 
Cornwall,  its  3Iines  and  Miners,  with  Sketches  and  Scenery. 
By  the  author  of  Our  Coal  and  our  Coal  Fits.  In  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  x.  101,  is  an  article  by  Prof.  Moh  on 
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the  mineralogy  of  Cornwall ; and  another  (xxix.  440)  on 
aristocratic  predominance  in  Cornwall.  In  one  of  Kers- 
lake’s  catalogues  appeared  the  following  old  MS. : — 

“ An  Alphabetical  Account  of  all  the  Parishes  in  Corn- 
wall, the  1st  volume  A-I  brought  down  to  the  year  1702 
by  William  Halse  of  Fenton  Gymps,  Gent.,  with  Large 
Additions  and  Amendments  to  the  whole  and  brought 
down  to  1736  by  Thos.  Tonkins  of  Treyannance  + the  2nd 
volume  K-Z,  [but  in  fact  only  completed  to  ‘ Otterhain,’] 
composed  wholly,  and  brought  down  to  the  sd.  year 
1736,  by  the  sd.  Thomas  Tonkins,  4to  2 vols.  vellum, 
appears  to  be  the  original  Manuscript  much  interlined  by 
additional  entries,  &c.,  71.  7s.”l 

^^Gesta  Eomanoeijm.”  — I shall  feel  much 
obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents  informing 
me  where  and  by  whom  the  following  book  was 
printed : — 

“ Gesta  rhomanorum  cu  applicatonib’  moralisatis  ac 
misticis.” 

The  colophon,  wbicb  is  rather  indistinct,  is,  as 
nearly  as  I can  make  out,  as  follows : — 

“ Ex  gestis  rhomanorum  cum  pluribus  applicatis  hys- 
torijs  de  virtutibus  et  vicijs  mystice  ad  intellectum  tras- 
sumptis  recollectorij  finis  Anno  nostre  salutis  M.cccc. 
xciij.  In  die  couersionis  sancti  pauli.” 

Brunet  (ed.  1814)  gives  several  editions  of  what 
I presume  to  be  the  same  work,  under  ‘‘  Historiee 
notabiles,”  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  above. 
It  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  consists  of 
ninety-three  folios,  with  an  index  of  seven  folios, 
and  title-page.  The  first  page  of  the  book  itself 
is  illuminated.  Arch.  Watson. 

25,  Lynedoch  Street,  Glasgow. 

[This  edition  of  the  Gesta  Komanormn  is  noticed  bj’’ 
Panzer,  but  without  the  name  of  the  printer.  It  is  con- 
jectured by  the  cataloguer  of  the  British  Museum  that  it 
was  printed  at  Paris,  but  we  do  not  find  it  noticed  in 
Greswell.  This  amusing  collection  was  written  by  Petrus 
Berchorius,  a native  of  Poictiers,  who  died  at  Paris  in 
1362.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  story 
books  extant ; and  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best  stories 
in  Chaucer,  Gov/er,  Lydgate,  Shakspeare,  and  their  most 
distant  successors,  even  down  to  Parnell’s  Hermit,  may 
be  traced  to  it.  Boccaccio  is  reported  to  have  laid  it 
under  ample  contribution.  Vide  Douce  and  Warton,  and 
the  Stanley  Catalogue.~\ 

John  Noorthoxjck. — Who  was  J.  Noorthouck, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  editor  of  the  first 
4to  edition  (1777)  of  Locke’s  collected  works, 
and  who  was  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hollis 
{Memoirs,  p.  375),  then  himself  meditating  a 
complete  edition  similar  to  those  he  had  issued  of 
the  Treatise  on  Government  Letters  for  Tolera- 
tion f B,  R.  L. 

[John  Noorthouck,  the  son  of  Herman  Noorthouck,  a 
bookseller  of  some  eminence,  was  early  in  life  patronised 
by  Owen  Ruffhead  and  William  Strahan,  the  printer. 
(See  some  genial  lines  on  the  death  of  the  latter  by  John 
Noorthouck  in  Timperley’s  Dictionary  of  Printers,  p.  756.) 


He  passed  the  whole  of  his  useful  life  as  an  author,  an 
index-maker,  and  a corrector  of  the  press,  and  was  for 
nearly  fifty  years  a liveryman  of  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners. He  died  at  Oundle,in  August,  1816,  aged  about 
seventy.  His  two  principal  works  are — A New  History 
of  London,  1773,  4to,  and  An  Historical  and  Classical 
Dictionary,  1776,  8vo,  2 vols.  His  manuscript  auto- 
biography was  for  sale  in  1855.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  xii. 
204.] 

Richard  I. — Why  is  it  that  in  a church  at 
Lucca  there  is  a tomb  shown  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  that  the  statement  is  made  by  the  people 
in  charge  there  that  he  died  when  on  a visit  to  a 
family  of  that  town,  who  built  the  chapel  in  com- 
memoration of  him  ? If,  as  I supposed,  he  also 
died  in  Normandy  and  was  buried  somewhere  in 
the  north,  that  he  should  finally  have  been  made 
a saint  of  by  the  church  council,  and  that  he 
should  now  have  a festal  day,  on  which  his  ubi- 
quitous bones  are  exposed,  like  all  other  respect- 
able canonised  heroes,  is  not  extraordinary  enough 
to  be  a further  subject  of  inquiry. 

W.  H.  H.  Florence. 

[ Has  nofour  correspondent  rolled  two  royal  personages 
into  one  individual  ? We  have  always  thought,  in  spite 
of  any  cicerone,  that  the  tomb  at  Lucca  contained  the 
remains  of  St.  Richard,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  martyrology  on  Feb.  7.  (Bede> 
Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  ch.  12,  and  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
vol.  Ixix  (i),  p.  14.)  Whereas,  that  tamer  of  the  infidel 
and  hero  of  the  crusades,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  re- 
ceived his  death-wound  beneath  the  walls  ofChalus-Cha- 
brol,  directed  his  body  to  be  transported  to  Fontevrault ; 
his  brain,  blood,  and  viscera  he  bequeathed  to  the  Poite- 
vins,  and  his  heart  to  the  canons  of  Rouen.  Or,  accord- 
ing to  a translation  of  an  ancient  inscription  on  his  tomb — 

“ His  entrails  given  to  Poictou, 

Lie  buried  near  to  Fort  Chains  ; 

His  body  lies  entombed  below 
A marble  slab  at  Font-Evraud ; 

And  Neustria  thou  hast  thy  part. 

The  unconquerable  hero’s  heart.”] 

‘^Les  Saisons.”  — Who  was  the  author  of  a 
French  poem  entitled  Les  Saisons,”  the  fifth 
edition  of  which  purports  to  have  been  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1773  ? Lumen. 

[By  Charles  Francis  de  Saint-Lambert,  born  at  Veze- 
lese,  in  Lorraine,  in  1717.  After  being  educated  among 
the  Jesuits,  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  much  admired 
for  his  wit  and  gallantry.  He  became  a member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1803.  Les  Saisons 
is  his  most  popular  performance.] 
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THE  SUPPOSED  MILTONIC  EPITAPHS. 

(4th  s,  iii,  4,) 

I regret  to  find  tliat  tfie  article  in  The  JEra, 
West  Australian  newspaper,  wfiich  I forwarded 
to  you  by  last  mail,  is  a mere  plagiarism  from 
Mr.  G.  Massey’s  letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
August  11.  When  I wrote  to  the  editor  of  The 
Era,  asking  whence  the  article  was  taken,  he  told 
me,  and  I believe  in  good  faith,  that  it  was 
original ; and  the  cheat  was  only  discovered  by 
my  begging  the  loan  of  Crashawe.  An  unscru- 
pulous contributor,  who  could  do  better  things, 
had  deceived  him. 

Perhaps  they  are  now  of  no  interest,  not  im- 
probably they  have  been  noted  by  others  ; but  as 
I have  returned  to  the  subject,  I would  add  three 
notules:  — 1.  ^^Et  bifidi  sacra  vireta  jugi  ” {Ad 
Th.  Junium,  1.  30)  j gemino  de  vertice  rivum  ” 
{Ad  Patrem,  1.  2) ; and  bifidoque  Parnassi  jugo  ” 
(Ad  Joh.  Rousium,  1.  66)  — prove  that  Milton 
might  have  written  ^Gwo-topped  mount”;  but 
prove  too  much,  since  they  show  that  it  was  one 
of  the  commonest  of  school  epithets. 

2.  “ Erondosa  quern  nunc  Cyrrha  luget 

Et  mediis  Helicos  in  undis.” 

In  Obit.  Proc.  Med.,  11.  31-2. 

This,  written  at  seventeen,  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester, 
and  Milton’s  known  accuracy,  sufficiently  prove 
that  he  could  not  have  written  these  epitahps. 

3.  I incline  to  the  belief  that  Crashawe,  and 
no  imitator,  wrote  them ; and  I venture  to  pre- 
dict that  no  one  hereafter  will  credit  Jasper 
Mayne  with  them.  But  on  whom  were  they 
written  ? It  has  been  suggested  on  Cartwright, 
but  would  there  not  have  been  more  than  an 
allusion  to  his  noted  loyalism.  The  lines  — 

“ With  whom  he  sported  ere  the  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray,” — 

might  apply  to  him ; but  they  would  also  apply 
to  one  who  meddled  little  or  nothing  with  mat- 
ters political,  and  who  died  in  1645,  namely, 
William  Browne.  That  it  was  on  Milton’s  father, 
and  that  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  were  addressed  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  are  theses  to  be  hereafter  para- 
doxically maintained  by  some  Admirable  Crichton 
or  dinnerless  Goldsmith.  I trust  for  Me.  Boltoist 
Coeney’s  forgiveness  if  I add,  that  the  suggestion 
that  these  lines  apply  well,  because  Milton  rose 
at  four,  and  because  his  father  was  a scrivener 
and  fond  of  music — and  must,  therefore,  have 
practised  with  the  lark  ere  day-dawn — is  one  out 
of  the  many  very  odd  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  controversy. 

Beinslet  Nicholson’. 

West  Australia. 


UNPUBLISHED  POEM  OF  BURNS. 

(4**^  S.  ii.  614.) 

Me.  Ceahetjed  Tait  Eamage  says,  in  reference 
to  the  proof  of  the  “ Potato  ” poem  being  written 
by  Burns  — 

“ Perhaps  Mr.  McKie  of  Kilmarnock,  who  proposes  to 
publish  a facsimile  of  the  first  edition,  might  be  able  to 
tell  us  whether  there  is  any  tradition  in  Kilmarnock  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  the  earliest  poems  of  Burns  (one  of 
which  he  considers  the  ‘ Potato  ’ to  be)  were  printed  on 
single  sheets  and  hawked  about  the  country  by  pedlars  as 
ballads.” 

In  answer  thereto — but  first,  please,  let  me  put 
Me.  Bamage  right  as  to  my  proposed  to 

publish  a facsimile  of  the  first  edition  of  Burns’ 
poems.  The  fact  is,  I proposed  to  do  so  and  did  it 
about  a year  and  a half  ago,  in  what  connoisseurs 
in  Burns  said  was  a very  perfect  form. 

I am  710W  proposing  to  publish  all  the  rest  of 
Burns’  poems  and  songs  in  three  volumes.  I hope 
I shall  do  it  in  as  perfect  a manner  as  the  former, 
and  that  they  will..make — as  they  purport  to  do — 
the  most  complete  edition  of  Burns’  poems  and 
songs  ever  published. 

But  to  our  tale.”  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  Brash  and  Reid,  Glasgow,  published  a 
series  of  fiy-sheets  in  an  eight-page  pamphlet 
form ; they  were  printed  by  Chapman  and  Lang ; 
the  series  comprised  the  leading  poems  of  Burns, 
with  other  select  poems  by  various  authors ; they 
were  of  a superior  cast,  both  as  to  paper  and  print, 
to  the  ballads  and  chap-books  generally  hawked 
by  pedlars  in  those  days.  However,  in  none  of 
them  can  I find  the  Potato,”  and  I may  mention 
that  the  supposition  of  this  poem  being  composed 
by  Burns  finds  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those 
hereabouts  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  poet. 
Farther,  in  the  Miscellany  Perthensis,  1801,  where 
the  “Jolly  Beggars  ” first  appeared,  and  in  whicli 
are  contained  several  other  poems  of  Burns,  still 
there  is  no  Potato ; ” nor  does  the  Nithsdale 
Minstrel,  being  original  poetry  chiefly  by  the 
Bards  of  Nithsdale,”  in  which  are  contained  se- 
veral pieces  by  Burns,  said  there  to  be  original, 
but  still  no  “Potato.”  Referring  to  original 
poems,  and  turning  up  chap-books  and  ballads  (of 
which  I have  a collection)  caused  by  this  inquiry, 
makes  me  note  as  follows  : — In  one  of  these  eight- 
page  ballads,  very  coarse  paper  and  print,  Glas- 
gow, 19  Salt  market,  1823,*  I came  upon  Bruce’s 
Address  commencing  — 

“ Near  Bannockburn  King  Edward  laj, 

The  Scots  they  were  not  far  away ; 

Each  eye  bent  on  the  break  of  day, 

Glimmering  frae  the  east. 

* The  pi'inter,  William  Bell,  commenced  in  1794  to 
publish  The  Asylum,  or  Weekly  Miscellany,  tiad  the 

“ Potato”  been  published  in  a fly-sheet  this  was  a likely 
quarter  for  it  to  appear ; so  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  have  this  work,  Mr.  R.  might  possibly  have 
some  light  thrown  on  the  subject. 
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At  last  the  sun  shone  o’er  the  heath, 

Which  lighted  up  the  field  of  death ; 

While  Bruce,  with  soul-inspiring  breath, 

His  heroes  thus  addressed  : 

Then  follows  Burns’  veritable  poem  “ Scots  wlia 
hae”  in  full,  and.  at  the  close  of  Burns’  lines  the 
following  two  verses  are  added  : — 

“ Now  fury  kindled  every  eye  ; 

Forward,  forwai’d ! was  the  cry  ! 

Forward,  Scotland,  do  or  die! 

And  where’s  the  knave  shall  turn  ? 

“ At  last  they  all  ran  to  the  fray. 

Which  gave  to  Scotland  liberty ; 

And  long  did  Edward  rue  the  day 

He  came  to  Bannockburn.” 

Nowhere  is  Burns’  Bruce’s  Address,”  extended 
from  six  verses  to  ten  ; but  no  person  would  ever 
think  of  supposing  that  the  first  two  and  the  last 
two  verses  were  written  by  Kobert  Burns.  As 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Ayrshire  bard,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Eamage  for 
his  zeal  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  poet. 

James  McKie. 

Kilmarnock. 


NATURAL  INHERITANCE. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  343,  513.) 

The  likeness  of  our  present  royal  family  for  the 
last  three  or  four  generations  is  very  remarkable. 
Look  at  a coin  of  George  III.  and  at  a photograph 
of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ! 

The  resemblance  of  the  Stuarts  to  each  other  is 
still  more  noticeable,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
remarked  by  all  who  visited  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibitions.  Pope  perhaps  derived  his  genius  from 
his  maternal  grandmother  Thomasine,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Newton,  to  whom  Lancelot  Turner, 
his  great-great  uncle,  bequeathed  his  so7ig-hoohs ; 
he  too  might  have  been  a lover  of  poetry. 

I remember  some  years  ago  a daughter  of  Cooper 
the  cattle  painter,  who  was  very  clever  at  cutting 
out  figures  of  animals  with  a pair  of  scissors,  no 
outline  having  been  previously  drawn  upon  the 
paper.  I have  heard  that  all  the  male  members 

of  a family  named  become  lame  from  the 

absorption  of  the  thighbone  at  about  the  age  of 
forty.  This,  if  true,  would  be  a very  curious  in- 
stance of  natural  inheritance.  The  peculiar  mouth 
of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Austria  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  their  ancestress,  Margaret  Maultash, 
who  brought  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tyrol  into 
their  family. 

The  causes  which  govern  the  transmission  of 
family  resemblances  are  possibly  beyond  the  reach 
of  scientific  investigation : not  so  their  effects. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject, 
which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting 
topics  within  the  scope  of  N.  & Q.”  I beg  there- 
fore to  suggest  that  your  correspondents  should 
from  time  to  time  communicate  such  instances,  no 


matter  how  trivial,  as  come  within  their  personal 
knowledge.  The  materials  for  a hitherto  un- 
written chapter  in  physical  science  would  thus  be 
collected,  a chapter  of  far  greater  interest  than 
any  which  have'  preceded  it.  Beauty,  talent, 
health,  disease,  good  and  evil  v\^ould  each  find  a 
place.  G.  W.  M. 

Probably  many  w^ho  visited  the  National  Ijoan 
Gallery  last  year  noticed  the  very  great  resem- 
blance of  her  present  Majesty  in  youth,  and  the  pre- 
sent Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  portrait  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, wife  of  George  II.,  her  Majesty’s  great-great 
grandmother.  My  huslDand’s  mother  belongs  to  a 
Norman  family  settled  in  Ireland,  another  branch 
in  Cheshire.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  these 
latter  some  years  since.  There  had  been  little 
communication  and  no  intermarriage  for  I am 
afraid  to  say  how  many  generations  since  the 
time  of  Henry  YII. ; but,  as  he  sat  at  the  family 
dinner-table,  the  faces  he  saw  round  him,  and 
those  hung  on  the  walls,  alike  reminded  him  of 
the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  he  had  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  A cousin  of  my  own  has 
a trick  of  putting  her  hand  into  her  side-pocket, 
with  a peculiar  and  rather  awkward  jerk,  inherited 
from  her  grandmother,  who  died  when  she  was  an 
infant.  She  cannot  have  learned  it,  for  she  is  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  has  it,  and  her  mother 
(the  only  child  of  an  only  child)  can  hardly  imi- 
tate it.  E.  S.  N. 


The  interesting  question  of  the  resemblance  of 
descendants  to  their  remote  ancestors,  which  has 
lately  been  discussed  in  3mur  columns,  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  descendants 
of  Charles  II.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  the  St.  Albans  family  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  extraordinary  likeness  they 
bear  to  their  progenitor.  In  some  of  them — I 
might  specify  as  an  example  the  late  Lord  Frede- 
rick Beauclerk,  who  was  drowned  at  Scarborough 
—-the  resemblance  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  posi- 
tively startling.  Curiously  enough,  in  certain 
members  of  the  family  there  is  a recurrence  to 
the  earlier  Stuart  type,  as  in  the  ruddy  fair-haired 
Scottish  kings.  Any  one  who  knows  Mr.  A.  de 
V.  Beauclerk  must  have  been  struck  with  his 
extraordinary  likeness  to  some  of  the  earlier 
Jameses.  A similar  likeness  may  be  observed  in 
the  Grafton  family — the  present  duke,  for  in- 
stance, having  a strong  resemblance  to  Charles  II. 

Alfred  Seymore. 


HUGH  HUNT. 

(B**  S.  ii.  466.) 

This  person  is  fictitious,  though  of  ancient  date. 
When  the  form  of  recovery  was  introduced  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  statute  De  Donis,  temp. 
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Edward  I.,  tlie  -whole  process  may  have  been  con- 
sidered fictitious.  The  intended  purchaser  of  the 
land  of  which  the  alienation  was  embarrassed  by 
that  statute,  was  called  the  demandant,”  who 
commenced  what  was  called  a real  action  against 
the  tenant,  who  was  a real  person,  though  one 
having  no  interest  in  the  land,  and  very  commonly, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  attorney  for  the  actual 
vendor.  The  demandiint  complained  that  this 
tenant  had  no  entry  on  the  land  until  Hugh  Hunt 
had  unjustly  dispossessed  the  demandant  within 
thirty  years.  This  Hugh  Hunt,  without  doubt, 
was  the  original  person  fixed  upon  as  the  disseisor, 
and  so  continued  until  the  abolition  of  recoveries. 
I find  his  name  in  one  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Neither  John  Doe  nor  Richard 
Roe  could  be  applied  to,  as,  besides  their  full 
employment  in  becoming  pledges  to  prosecute  all 
over  the  country,  they  were  absolutely  engaged 
in  the  same  capacity  in  the  writ  of  summons 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  recoveries 
themselves.  Well,  the  tenant  having  no  claim 
to  the  property,  vouched  some  person  to  warranty, 
who  was  either  the  real  proprietor  or  held  from 
him,  and  if  so,  called  on  him  to  warranty ; and 
the  real  proprietor  or  vendor  then  called  upon 
another  person  to  warranty,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  property,  and  who  was  generally  the  bag- 
bearer  or  one  of  the  criers,  or  an  inferior  officer  of 
the.  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  this  person  made 
default,  and  so  the  demandant  got  possession  of 
the  land.  This  last  person  vouched  was  called 
the  common  vouchee,  but  was  a real  person,  and 
assumed  to  be  present  in  court.  In  former  times 
it  must  have  been  somewhat  formidable  to  have 
seen  four  or  five  solemn  serjeants-at-law  rise  up 
to  address  the  court  to  carry  through  a recovery. 
The  demandant  required  one,  the  tenant  one,  and 
each  vouchee  one.  The  serjeant  for  the  demandant 
began  in  most  imposing  manner  to  complain  that 
the  tenant  had  no  right  or  entry,  ^‘n’ad  pas  entre 
si  no  puis  dissisin  quel  Hugh  Hunt  de  ces  tor- 
ciousment  et  sans  judgment  ad  fait  al  dit  (de- 
mandant) deins  30  ans  darrein  passe.”  Fines  and 
recoveries  were  abolished  in  1833.  Wm.  S. 


AXC1E^^T  SWORDS. 

S.  ii.  563.) 

The  questions  relating  to  what  are  usually  called 
Andrea  Ferara  swords  are  most  difficult.  I may 
mention  that  the  recent  discussion  originated  in 
the  exhibition  by  the  well-known  antiquary  Mr. 
Syer  Cuming,  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Arche- 
ological Association  in  June  1864,  of  a very  early 
and  curious  example.  On  that  occasion  I gave  a 
promise  that  I would  investigate  the  subject  in 
Scotland,  where  I knew  that  many  of  these  swords 
were  preserved.  This  I fulfilled  about  a twelve- 


month later,  when  I read  a paper  on  the  subject, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association 
for  December  1865.  A notice  of  it,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  I believe 
in  other  periodicals  at  the  time  it  was  read ; and  it 
was  in  reference  to  these  that  my  friend  the  Count 
d’Albanie  wrote  the  article  in  the  Cornhill  Ma- 
gazine of  August  in  that  year. 

As  Anglo*  ScoTTJS  has  informed  the  readers  of 
‘^N.  & Q.”  that  the  Journal  of  the  Association  is 
not  generally  accessible,  I take  the  liberty  of 
giving  a sketch  of  this  very  pretty  quarrel. 

The  Count  upholds  the  claim  of  the  ducal  city 
of  Farrara  in  Italy,  while  I assert  that  of  the  less 
known  town  of  Fereira  in  the  Corunna  district  of 
the  north  of  Spain.  Of  course  the  first  step  in 
such  a discussion  is  to  ascertain  the  places  in  which 
these  swords  are  preserved  at  the  present  day. 

I find  that  I stated  there  was  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal  at  Madrid  the  finest  collection  of  Ferara 
blades  in  existence,  which  are  reported  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.”  I do 
not  recollect  on  what  authority  I made  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  utterly  erroneous.  The  Count  has 
kindly  lent  me  his  catalogue  of  that  collection, 
and  I find  there  is  not  a single  example  of  a 
Ferara  in  it.  I have  in  the  course  of  last  year 
examined  most  carefully  the  collection  of  swords 
in  the  museum  of  the  Port  de  Halle  in  Brussels, 
and  did  not  find  there  a Ferara  blade. 

As  stated  in  my  paper,  the  Galleria  di  Arma- 
tura  ed  Arnese  antiche  e Moderne  ” at  Turin  does 
not  contain  any  example  ; and  I mention  the  fact 
that  the  director  states  that  weapons  with  this 
inscription  are  totally  unknown  either  in  this  col- 
lection or  to  the  Italian  antiquaries  generally.” 

The  spelling  of  the  name  would  naturally  be 
supposed  to  give  a clue  to  the  nationality,  but  un- 
fortunately this  is  not  the  case.  We  continually 
find  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  same  individual  subscribing  his  name  dif- 
ferently within  very  short  periods.  In  the  great 
collection  of  the  Lauderdale  papers  in  the  British 
Museum,  I find  a Scotch  nobleman  spelling  his 
name  with  three  different  variations  in  as  many 
weeks.  These  variations  in  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Andrea  Ferara  blades  are  sufficiently  remarkable. 
I produced  tracings  from  twenty-five  swords  of 
this  mark  in  various  collections,  and  observe  that 
“it  is  remarkable  that  they  comprise  no  less  than 
seven  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  name,  and 
if  its  position  is  taken  into  account,  not  fewer  than 
ffteen  varieties.”  I may  add  that  although  we 
have  no  examples  with  the  diphthong <?^,  as  in  the 
Spanish  town,  neither  have  we  the  double  r,  as  in 
that  of  the  Italian. 

My  main  argument  however  is  this,  that  in  the 
infancy  of  metallurgical  science  it  was  an  admitted 
fact,  or  perhaps  I should  say  a prevalent  opinion, 
that  the  best  temper  was  given  to  sword-blades 
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by  immersing  them  in  mountain  streams.  The 
great  manufactories  of  Southern  Grermany  were 
Solingen  and  Passau,  on  the  Upper  Danube.  In 
Spain  we  have  the  well-known  Toledan  rapiers, 
which  were  manufactured  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  de  Toledo.  The  same  is  still  more 
marked  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  range  of  the  Pyrenees. 
On  the  north  you  have  not  only  the  town  of 
Pereira,  but  that  of  Bilboa,  which  gave  the  name 
to  another  variety  of  well-known  swords,  the 
Bilbo.  (See  Halliwell,  sub  voce.')  On  the  south 
of  the  same  mountain  chain  we  have  (though 
.scarcely  so  distinct)  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
district  was  famed  for  the  temper  of  its  blades. 
No  one  was  better  up  in  the  literature  of  Spain 
than  Southey,  and  in  his  poem  of  ^^Don  Rode- 
rick ” he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  ex- 
pression, “ The  best  sword  that  e’er  in  Eburis  was 
dipt,” — referring  evidently  to  the  Upper  Ebro. 

I have  not  seen  any  of  the  Hungarian  blades  to 
which  my  friend  the  Count  d’Albanie  refers,  but  I 
hope  he  will  give  us  not  a general  but  a detailed 
description  of  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  a compari- 
son with  the  others. 

I need  not  add  that  the  Italian  Parrara  is  situ- 
ated on  the  delta  of  the  Po,  and  therefore  far 
removed  from  mountain  streams.  I . have  en- 
quired of  Italian  friends,  and  find  that  they  one 
•and  all  are  totally  unaware  of  any  name  of  the 
kind  in  the  north  of  that  country ; while  in  the 
list  of  a projected  International  Exhibition  at 
Oporto  in  1866,  I find  on  the  list  of  the  committee 
the  names  of  two  gentlemen  of  the  family  of  Fer- 
reira, both  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  alto 
Fouro.  Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 


CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES  AND  THE 
CRUSADES. 

(P'^  S.  ii.  588  et  ante.) 

The  real  question  at  issue  is,  on  which  side  is 
the  preponderance  of  testimony  ? It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  many  known  crusaders  are  represented 
cross-legged,  as  are  many  who  merely  took  the 
vow,  and  afterwards  compounded  by  payment  of 
money  or  providing  a substitute  ] and  there  are 
several  instances  of  ladies.  The  attitude  must 
have  had  some  meaning,  and  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
usual  position  of  a judge  is  merely  a part  of  the 
case.  Judges  do  not  usually  hold  up  their  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  as  most  of  the.se  effigies 
do.  And  if  all  who  held  high  judicial  office  ” 
or  baronial  rights  were  entitled  to  be  so  repre- 
sented, how  is  it  that  so  few  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) except  such  persons  as  were  Crusaders  in  deed 
or  ivill  are  cross-legged  ? Admitting  that  a doubt 
has  been  started  against  the  received  belief,  this 
is  a very  different  matter  from  its  being  entirely 
exploded.”  Let  Me.  Ieving  collect  a list  of  re- 


cumbent cross-legged  effigies  positively  known  not 
to  have  been  Crusaders,  equally  numerous  with 
those  of  known  warriors  of  the  cross,  detailed  in 
the  works  of  Gough,  Blore,  and  others,  before  he 
thus  lays  down  the  law.  The  fashion,”  he  says, 
went  out  before  the  last  of  the  Crusades.”  The 
sixth  and  last  Crusade  took  place  about  1270. 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Derby, 
who  died  in  1295,  is  cross-legged ',  so  is  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1323; 
and  other  instances  might  be  produced  during 
the  fourteenth  century.”  (Gough’s  Sepulchral  Mo- 
numents, i.  95-97.)  The  effigy  of  the  good” 
Sir  James  of  Douglas,  dating  probably  long  after 
1330,  is  also  a case  in  point. 

Regarding  theDouglases,  I fear  that  Me.  Ieving, 
like  the  Bourbons,  has  not  condescended  to  learn 
anything  in  correction  of  his  erroneous  views. 
Will  he  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  N.  & Q,” 
(3‘'‘^  S.  X.  p.  71,  &c.)  ? He  cannot  possibly  have 
read  that  article  (and  authorities  cited) — as  yet 
unanswered,  and  I rather  think  unansiverable — or 
he  would  have  known  that  the  good”  Sir  James 
Douglas,  and  Sir  James  Douglas  de  Laudonia,” 
were  two  distinct  and  separate,  though  contem- 
porary personages.  The  good”  Sir  James  (buried 
in  St.  Bride’s  church)  was  the  father  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald the  grim,”  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  after- 
wards third  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  his  bastard 
and  07dy  son.  Sir  James  de  Laudonia  ” was  the 
father  of  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  and 
Liddesdale,the  ^ffiower  of  chivalry,”  and  a younger 
son,  John  Douglas,  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  Me.  Ieving  said  two  years  ago  (3'''^  S.  ix. 
515),  that  Sir  Archibald  and  Sir  William  were 
brothers,  but  Lord  Hailes  (and  Fordun,  his  autho- 
rity) knew  they  were  not ; and  I think  Me.  Ieving, 
as  a Scottish  antiquary,  will  surely  defer  to  these 
historians.  I have  not  read  the  History  of  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  but  from  the  author’s 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  those  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  as  enunciated  in  N.  & Q.,” 
really  begin  to  fear  that  the  History  may  require 
correction  in  this  matter. 

I must  confess  that  Me.  Ieviis^g  has  made  a 
discovery  [?]  in  Barbour’s  Bruce.  In  what  MS. 
or  edition  did  he  find  the  vitiated  passage  with 
which  he  has  favoured  us  ? The  word  dull  in  his 
tim'd  line  I pass,  as,  let  us  hope,  he  wrote  dale 
[sorrow],  or  the  line  is  nonsense.  But  on  what  pre- 
text does  he  give  us  the  fourth  line  (^‘  Sir  Archi- 
bald,” &c.)  as  a conjectural  emendation  of  his  own? 
Why,  here  is  the  very  passage  correctly  given  in 
Dr.  Jameson’s  edition  of  Barbour  in  1820 : — 

“ And  the  banys  honourabilly 
In  till  the  K3ak  off  Douglas  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  meldll  car. 

Scbyr  Archebald  bis  sone  gert 
Off  alabastre,  baith  fair  and  fyne, 

Ordane  a tumbe  sa  richly 
As  it  bebowj't  to  swa  worthi.” 
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Really  Me.  Ieving  must  think  that  all  his 

blither  Scots  ” have  been  slumbering  for  the 
last  half  century,  or  he  himself  has  been  the 
sleeper,  in  thus  passing  off  on  us  his  amended 
reading”  as  a discovery  of  his  own. 

He  seems  to  insinuate  that  I doubted  the  effigy 
in  St.  Bride’s  Kirk  being  that  of  the  ^^good”  Sir 
James — a most  absurd  charge.  What  I said  was 
that  the  Dalkeith  Sir  James  was  much  more  likely 
to  have  Justiciar ius  Laudonie  than  the  “ good” 

Sir  James,  whom  Me.  Ievustg  said  he  found  hold- 
ing that  office  in  the  Liber  de  Metros^  passim,  and 
not  having  a copy  of  that  book  at  hand,  asked 
Me.  Ieving  if  he  had  made  no  mistake.  The 
inquiry  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
tomb.  I therefore  repeat  the  question — Is  the 
Justiciarius  Laudonie  mentioned  in  the  Melrose 
charters  the  good  ” Sir  James  Douglas  or  his 
contemporary,  Sir  James  Douglas  de  Laudo7iia  (or 
Dalkeith)  ? If  Me.  Ieving  cannot  answer  catego- 
rically, he  may  give  the  dates  of  the  charters,  from 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  gather  the  information. 

Having  thus  been  permitted  again  to  set  Me. 
Ieving  right,  in  what  are  undoubtedly  miscon- 
ceptions on  his  part  regarding  one  of  the  great 
historic  families  of  my  native  county,  I shall  not 
notice  them  in  future.  But  if  he  sets  his  in- 
dividual opinion  against  that  of  Fordun,  Lord 
Hailes  and  Mr.  Riddell,  the  sooner  he  says  so  the 
better.  And  I must  say  that  a gentleman  who 
professes  to  have  written  the  archaeological  anti- 
quities of  the  Upper  Ward,  ought  to  have  known 
more  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  Douglases 
of  Douglasdale  and  their  powerful  cadets  of  Dal- 
keith, the  latter  of  whom  held  possessions  at  an 
early  date  both  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  adjacent 
shire  of  Peebles,  where  the  ruins  of  Drochill  Castle 
still  remain  to  attest  the  power  and  ambition  of 
the  Regent  Morton.  Anglo-Scotus. 


SiE  Joshua  Reynold’s  ^‘St.  Cecilia”  (4*^  S. 
ii.  14.) — The  celebrated  picture  of  the  Right  Hon. 

R.  Brinsley  Sheridan’s  first  wife.  Miss  Linley,  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down  at  Bow-wood  Hills.  I have  seen  an  excel- 
lent copy  of  it  at  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
C.  Norton,  in  Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfair.  This 
may  possibly  be  the  copy  made  by  Sir  William 
Beechy,  R.  A.,  referred  to  by  Me.  Sidney  Beisley. 

Benj.  Feeeey. 

42,  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 

^ The  Shiveeing  oe  Chitteeing  Bite  (4**^ 

S.  ii.  554.) — In  reply  to  Bushey  Heath,  I beg 
to  state  that  it  is  always  used  (if  procurable)  by 
the  boys  inhabiting  the  towns  and  watering  places 
on  the  Trith  of  Clyde.  It  is  supposed  to  prevent 
the  cold  and  chattering  of  the  teeth  caused  by 
remaining  too  long  in  the  water,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case  with  youngsters.  J.  H. 

Ayr. 


Countess  oe  Deewentwatee  (4^*^  S.  ii.  581.) — 
If  E.  H.  A.  desires  to  know  more  of  the  history 
of  this  family,  and  of  the  lady  whose  proceedings 
have  excited  so  much  curiosity,  I beg  to  refer  him 
to  an  article  entitled  A Romance  of  the  North 
Countrie,”  in  Chambers's  Journal,  No.  256,  No- 
vember 21,  1868.  Other  readers  of  ^^N.  & Q.’^ 
who  have  not  seen  it  may  find  the  reference 
useful.  Chaeles  Wylie. 

Demitee  (4^^  S.  ii.  562.)  — Is  your  correspon- 
dent F.  M.  S.  correct  in  the  spelling  of  this  word  ? 
Possibly  it  is  mis-spelt  for  demster,”  which  word 
will  be  found  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary y 
1808,  vol.  i.,  as  synonymous  with  dempster,”  sig- 
nifying, first,  a judge;  secondly,  the  officer  of  a 
court  who  pronounces  doom  or  sentence  definitely, 
as  directed  by  the  clerk  or  judge.  ‘^Doomster,” 
another  form  of  the  word,  is  used  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  extensive 
references  are  given  to  it  in  note  T at  the  end  of 
the  same  novel.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-  on-Ty  ne. 

Noeeolk  Howaed  (4*^^  S.  ii.  594.) — This  story 
has  been  too  often  regarded  as  true,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contradiction  given  to  it  in  the  Herald 
and  Genealogist  (vol.  i.  pp.  22,  473).  G.  W.  M. 

Noethamptonshiee  Sneaeee  (4*^  S.  ii.  552.) 
The  names  of  the  two  members  of  Northampton- 
shire in  1705,  which  gave  rise  to  the  “dull puns, 
were  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  Bart.,  and  Thomas 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Aynhoe — names,  then  as  now, 
well  known  in  that  county.  G.  E.  A. 

Romney’s  Poeteaits  oe  Lady  Hamilton 
(2"*^  S.  xii.  58.) — There  is  a clever  one  of  his  at 
Mr.  John  Bentley’s  in  Portland  Place. 

P.  A.  L. 

Stone  Balcony  at  Malmesbuey  Abbey  (4“^ 
S.  ii.  562.) — The  gallery  referred  to  is  supposed 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  choir  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  there  sang^ 
“ Laus  Gloria,”  on  the  return  of  the  procession 
from  the  cemetery  to  which  the  host  had  been 
conveyed.  I do  not  remember  seeing  any  vestige 
of  such  gallery  in  the  chapel  of  Chepstow  Castle, 
nor  have  heard  of  such  a thing  being  there.  Simi- 
lar galleries  exist  at  Winchester,  Wells,  Exeter,, 
and  other  places.  P.  E.  Masey. 

Foegiveness  (3''^  S.  i.  215.)  — “ Chi  offende- 
non  perdona  ” is  to  be  met  with  in  a letter  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  P.  A.  L. 

The  lateMaequis  oe  Hastings  (4*^  S.  ii.  533.) 

“ And  for  token  that  this  thing  is  sooth 
I bit  the  whyt  wax  with  mj'-  tooth.” 

I know  not  whether  this  deed  be  fictitious  or 
not,  as  stated  in  the  Harl.  MS.,  but  what  I can 
affirm  is,  that  I have  before  me  several  deeds 
relative  to  a property  near  Versailles,  dated  as  far 
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back  as  1250 — one  of  whicli  has  a large  seal  bear- 
ing the  well-known  arms  of  the  Montmorencys  ; 
on  another  (anno  1250),  is  affixed  a smaller  bronze- 
coloured  wax  seal  enveloped  in  parchment,  fas- 
tened to  the  deed  by  a light-brown  braided  cord, 
and  inscribed  : — ^ TEAs’-rcM'ANO-n’Ni-,  and 
in  the  centre  circle  the  y.ear  m-cc-xl.”  ; close  to 
which  is,  unmistakably,  the  impression  of  a tooth 
most  distinctly  marked  in  lieu  of  the  sign  manual. 

P.  A.  L. 

Alphabet  Rhymes  S.  ii.  531.)  — The 
Turkish  Alphabet  ” designed  by  R.  B.  Brough, 
and  drawn  by  H.  G.  Iline,  was  published  by 
Bogue.  Each  letter  is  accompanied  by  an  appro- 
priate illustration : — 

“ A was  an  Aberdeen  wise  in  debates ; 

B was  a Bear  taught  to  dance  on  hot  plates; 

C was  a Czar  who  would  whip  round  the  world  ; 

D the  Defiance  that  at  him  was  hurl’d. 

E was  an  Emperor  struck  with  dismay  ; 

F was  a Frenchman  in  Besika  Bay. 

0 was  the  Greeks  who  for  freedom  would  strike  ; 

FI  was  a Hospodar  warranted  like. 

1 was  an  Insult  that  hurt  the  Porte’s'pride ; 

J was  a Jassy  h\  friends  occupied. 

K was  the  Knife  to  which  war  was  declared ; 

L -was  a Lion,  and  how  much  he  cared. 

M was  a Minister  * sniffing  a row  ; 

K w'as  a Newspaper  Turkey’s  friend  now. 

O W'as  an  Own  Correspondent  so  trusty  ; 

P was  a PortLe]  old  and  thin  and  turn’d  crust3^ 

Q was  a Question  whose  solving  we  all  laugh  at ; 

R was  a Rout  of  the  Russians  at  Kalafat ; 

S was  a Supplement  telling  it  all ; 

T was  a Tradesman  who’d  sold  for  a fall. 

U was  an  Urquhartfor  foresight  well  vaunted; 

V was  the  Vessels  still  ready  if  wanted. 

W was  a Westmoreland — teach  kings  he  used  to  ; 

N the  X-tremities  Russia’s  reduced  to. 

Y was  a Yell  for  the  friends  of  the  Czar;  and 

Z was  the  Zanies  who’re  frighten’d  at  war.” 

W.  R.  M. 

Arms  oe  Natural  Daughters  S.  ii.  695.) 
The  statements  of  your  correspondent  Lisbox  are 
somewhat  contradictory.  He  first  states  that  Lady 
Catherine  Darnley  appeared  to  have  the  right  to 
bear  her  father’s  (James  II.)  arms  \ and  next,  that 
it  would  appear  probable  that  natural  daughters 
do  not  possess  the  right  of  the  paternal  coat  of  arms 
except  by  special  grant,  as  one  would  infer  was 
the  case  in  the  first  two  instances  quoted.”  Lady 
Catherine  Darnley  had  a grant  of  the  royal  arms 
within  (not  vp>on,  as  Lisbon  ignorantly  terms  it) 
a bordure  compony  argent  and  azure.  Viscount 
Falkland  quarters  the  royal  arms  within  a bordure 
compony  arg.  and  az.  This  was  no  doubt  a grant 
also. 

In  both  these  cases,”  says  your  correspondent, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  arms  are  borne 


* Lord  Palmerston,  who  then  filled  the  uncongenial 
post  of  home  secretar}^  He  is  represented  as  looking  on 
and  saying : “ If  I wasn’t  obliged  to  stop  in  this  con- 
founded office,  wouldn’t  I be  among  ’em ! ” 


without  abatement.”  I presume  he  is  ignorant 
that  the  bordure  compony  is  the  usual  abatement 
for  differencing  the  arms  of  royal  bastards.  Bor- 
dures  compony  and  wavy  are  nearly,  if  not  quite 
always,  marks  of  bastardy.  I think  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a rule  that  in  no  case  has  a bastard 
any  title  to  coat  armour.  It  is  however,  I believe, 
customary  when  the  bastard  of  an  armigerous 
person  applies  for  a grant  at  the  college  of  arms  to 
grant  him  the  arms  of  his  reputed  father  within  a 
bordure  wavy,  or  some  other  similar  difference. 
Lisbon  may  consult  Burke’s  Peerage  for  numerous 
examples.  G.  W.  M. 

“ Bishops’  Version  oe  the  Bible  ” (4‘^  S.  ii. 
692.) — I am  surprised  that  Bibliothecae.  Chet- 
HAM.  does  not  include  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  F.  S.  A., 
of  Cotham,  Bristol,  in  his  list  of  possessors  of  this 
valuable  version.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Ward,  of  18 
Warwick  Road,  W.,  has  also  a pair  of  magnifi- 
cent volumes — the  first  and  second  edition — tall, 
clean,  and  in  fine  condition.  The  first  edition  of 
1568  is  very  rare,  and  frequently  found  made  up 
with  leaves  of  the  second  edition  of  1572.  If  the 
Chetham  copy  is  of  the  edition  of  1568,  it  has 
the  title  belonging  to  the  second  edition  1572,  on 
which  the  words  conteyning,  &c.,  do  not  appear. 
The  leaf  next  after  the  title  in  the  first  edition  is 
very  rare,  its  place  being  too  often  supplied  by 
one  of  the  second  edition. 

In  the  edition  1568  the  first  line  of  the  second 
page  of  first  leaf  begins  faith  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised,” &c.  — ‘‘faith”  being  the  catchword  at 
the  foot  of  preceding  page.  In  the  edition  1572 — 
the  first  line  of  the  second  page  of  first  leaf  begins 
“is  not  yet  to  be  despised,”  &c. — “is”  being 
the  catchword  at  foot  of  preceding  page.  Will 
Bibliothecae.  Chetham.  inform  us  which  of 
these  leaves  is  in  the  Chetham  copy  ? U.  0.  N. 

Westminster  Club. 

Goldbeaters’  Skin  (4‘^  S.  ii.  585.)  — Mr. 
Hutchinson  need  not  have  any  scruples  of  con- 
science on  account  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  “ un- 
happy goldbeaters.”  The  skin  bearing  their  name 
is  simply  parchment  beaten  thin  during  the  pro- 
cess of  making  gold-leaf  for  the  use  of  gilders, 
and  I can  recommend  it  to  be  most  valuable  for 
preserving  decayed  manuscripts,  as  it  is  trans- 
parent, strongly  adhesive,  and  excludes  the  air. 

George  J.  S.  Lock. 

Implementum  (4‘^  S,  ii.  582.) — “ Implementum 
bladi  ” was  probably  a particular  quantity  of  corn, 
forming  part  of  the  instauramentum  or  stock,  and 
filling  a certain  portion  of  the  barns.  “Imple- 
mentum manorii  ” included  live  and  dead  stock  of 
the  manor,  including  ploughings  and  sowings  j it 
was  also  called  “instauramentum  ” and  “restau- 
ramentum  ” — store  in  the  house  or  stock  on  the 
estate.  (See  St.  Paul's  Domesday.)  The  bishops 
of  Chichester  had  to  maintain  a certain  amount  of 
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stock,  a list  of  whicli  is  extant : probably  the  stock 
of  the  church  to  which  C.  J.  R.  alludes  was  in 
the  same  manner  constantly  maintained  on  the 
glebe-land. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Bishop  Cox  and  Dr.  William  Cox  (4^^  S.  ii. 
bSd.] — As  regards  William  Cox,  a divine  of 
Chichester,”  as  Wood  calls  him,  he  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Cox,  D.D.  (1594),  of  New  College.  The 
Rev.  F.  Arnold,  LL.B.,  first  pointed  out  his  de- 
scription as  “ Prmcentor  of  Chichester  ” at  Til- 
lington,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Petworth, 
p.  105.  I am  certain  that  he  never  held  the  dig- 
nity. In  1613,  Thomas  Murial  or  Mineral,  M.A., 
was  collated  to  the  praecentorship  (Reg.  fo.  65 
and  MS.  Hark  3605)  ; and  in  1629,  David  Stokes, 
D.D.,  Oxford,  succeeded  (see  Cal.  of  State  Papers, 
p.  102),  and  died  in  1669,  as  I have  shown  in  my 
Fasti  Cicestrenses.  Francis  Cox  was  prebendary 
of  Seaford,  Wittering,  1567,  and  Hova  Villa 
(1587) ; and  William  Cox,  D.D.,  held  the  stalls 
of  Somerley  (1611)  and  Hova  Villa  (1630).  In 
1660,  William  Carr,  M.A.,  succeeded  him  in  the 
latter.  William  Cox,  M.  A.  (Hci-Roo^  13, 150.  Fx- 
tracts  14  h. ),  was  residentiary  in  1611,  and  was 
afterwards,  I apprehend,  canon  of  Exeter  in  1643 
{Mercurius  Rusticus,  62).  He  certainly  did  not 
die  in  1631,  the  true  date  no  doubt  is  1658.  John 
Napper  succeeded  him  in  the  prebend  of  Somerley, 
followed  by  J.  Garbrand  in  1660.  For  a similar 
error  see  Aubrey’s  Lives,  ii.  p.  287.  The  stone- 
cutter made  prcecentor  out  of  prcehendarius. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Quotation  Wanted  (4}^  S.  ii.  582.)— 

“ Anima  mea,  anima  aerumnosa,  anima,  inquam,  miseri 
homunculi,  excute  torporem  tuum  et  discute  peccatum 
tuum,  et  coneute  mentem  tuam  : reduc  ad  cor  enornie  de- 
lictum, et  producde  corde  immanem  rugitum.”— S.  Anselm, 
Lib.  Med,,  med.  iii.  init. 

E.  Marshall. 

Admire  (P^  S.  ii.  605.)  — To  admire  for  to 
wonder  occms  in  so  well-known  an  author  as 
Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  677.  Admiration  means 
wonder  in  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  Admire 
is  also  a noun,  meaning  admiration',  see  Nares,  ed. 
Halliwell  and  Wright. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Eglantine  (4^'^  S.  ii.  606.)  — Cynoshatos  is  a 
pure  ^Greek  word,  Kwocr^cnos,  in  Roman  letters. 
By  Scapula  it  is  rendered  rubus  caninus,  q.  d. 
sentis  canis,  and  as  authority  for  its  use  he  gives 
Theophr.  Hist.  PI.  lib.  iii.,  cap.  ult.  and  lib.  ix. 
Hendrick  gives  a similar  rendering.  The  .word 
occurs  both  in  the  masculine  and  neuter.  Eglan- 
tier  and  eglantine  in  French  are  rendered  re- 
spectively sweetbrier-tree  and  wild  rose.  The 
common  name  for  it  in  the  country  is  dog-rose. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rector3\ 


Ben  Jonson’s  Plats  (d^^^  S.  ii.  603.)  — Mr. 
Thomas  Keightlet  thinks  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  a scholar  like  Jonson  could  have  spelt  Mon-^ 
tagnie  instead  of  Montaigne.  I suppose  that  if 
Jonson  knew  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  the  misspelling  is  intentional.  A short 
quotation  from  M.  Guerard’s  French  Grammar 
(used  in  all  French  public  schools)  will  illustrate 
my  meaning : — 

“ A Paris  le  nom  propre  Montaigne  se  prononce  gene'- 
ralement  Montegne  ; c’est  a tort ; Montaigne  est  un  nom 
propre  du  midi  dela France;  on  doit  leprononcer  comme 
le  font  les  meridionaux  eux-memes,  Monta-gne'^ 

The  second  syllable  is  strongly  accented  by  the 
natives  of  Gascony.  X. 

Kattern’s  Day  (4t»*  S.  ii.  201,  233,  333,  377.) 
In  reference  to  Mr.  Sala’s  assertion  that  St. 
Catherine  “ is  likewise  the  patroness  of  spinsters,” 
and  that  the  real  meaning  of  spinster  is  that  of  a. 
woman  who  uses  a spinning-wheel  (4^*^  S.ii.  378), 
I wish  to  add  a few  paragraphs  from  an  interest- 
ing article  on  old  spinsters  {Alte  Jung  fern)  in  the 
Illustrirte  Zeitung,  October  31,  1868,  where  the 
author,  R.  D.,  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ In  Scotland,  the  girls  rise  very  early  on  the  first  of 
May  and  gather  May-dew,  which  they  throw  over  their 
shoulders,  in  order  to  obtain  a good  husband  from  the 
Fates  ; and  in  Ireland,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  among 
the  young  girls,  for  the  same  end  and  purpose,  to  fast  most 
rigorously  on  St.  Catherine’s  Day  (November  25),  even 
when  they  were  ill  or  were  celebrating  their  birthday  on 
that  day. 

“ In  Brittany  too,  the  young  girls  [ I suppose  the  D.O.M.- 
as  well]  formerly  sacrificed  little  chairs  (Stuhle  "i)  of  wax 
to  St.  Catherine,  in  order  to  obtain  handsome  and  rich 
husbands 

“ In  Lombardy,  the  old  spinster  must  ‘ remain  at  home 
and  mend,’  or  ‘watch  the  bolts,’  (restaa  casa  a gibsta  i 
strass  : k guarda  i cadenass)  ; in  France,  she  must  ‘ dress. 
St.  Catherine’s  hair  ’ (rester  pour  coiffer  Ste.  Catherine);  in 
England,  ‘ lead  apes  to  hell,’  or  ‘ to  be  left  to  braid  St. 
Catherine’s  tresses  ’ ; in  Bavaria,  ‘ watch  the  Geibitzen  ’ 
[ pro V.  for  A762V2,  plover];  and  in  Scotland,  she  has  to 
look  for  the  end  of  her  days  with  the  little  comforting 
thoughts,  once  ‘ to  pine  away  like  Jenkin’s  hen  ’ ; ” . . . 

To  all  German  readers  I recommend  the  charm- 
ing article  from  which  I have  borrowed  these  ex- 
tracts,- it  is  very  amusing  indeed,  and  full  of 
meat,  like  an  egg.”  Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Illustrious  Byzantine  Families  (4*^  S.  ii. 
618.) — Your  correspondent  is  referred  to  several 
articles  in  your  First  Series,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Paleologi,  especially  those  of  my  friend  G.  and  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  (‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  Oct.  28,  1854), 
also  to  Chambers' s Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  24.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  ‘‘  Greek  Church  ” in  Soho  had 
some  connection  with  the  Paleologi,  as  noticed  in 
my  History  of  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees,  p.  230, 
but  the  discovery  by  my  friend  the  Prince  Rho- 
docanakis  of  a document  in  the  British  Museum 
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showed  the  particulars  of  the  erection  of  that 
church  by  Georginos^  Archbishop  of  Samos^  in 
1678.  (See  N.  & Q./’  1861,  p.  609.) 

JOHJT  S.  BuEN. 

Henley-on-Thames. 

Dogwood  (4*^  S.  ii.  590.) — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lingfield,  Surrey,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation apply  the  term  dogwood  (white)  to  the 
wild  guelder  rose,  and  (black)  to  the  bird  cherry. 
Both  of  these  shrubs  are  very  abundant  in  copse 
woods,  &c.  The  bird  cherry  is  cut  periodically 
for  conversion  into  charcoal,  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  J.  F.  F. 

Mac  Entoee  (4**^  S.  ii.  487.)  — C.  S.  K.  will 
find  the  legend  to  which  he  refers  in  Anderson’s 
Scottish  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  1,  suh  voce.  The  person 
saved  was  not  a king  of  Scotland,  but  one  of  the 

Lords  of  the  Isles,”  which  were  at  one  time  an 
independent  principality.  (See  note  viii.  to  first 
canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poem.) 

Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 

Sound  oe  the  Battle  of  Wateeloo  (4^*^  S.  ii. 
467,  642.)  — Mr.  Walter  White,  in  his  Eastern 
Ehigland,  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  gives  two  instances  of  the 
sound  of  heavy  guns  having  been  heard  at  great 
distances.  He  says : — 

“ The  sound  of  the  firing  during  the  battle  (Solebay) 
was  heard  far  inland.  ^The  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  was  then 
on  a visit  to  Euston,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  heard  it,  and  immediately  took  horse  and 
galloped  away  to  join  the  fleet.” 

Again  he  says : — 

“ There  is  a tradition  at  Cambridge  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  1666,  the  year  in  which  he  began  his  optical 
discoveries,  Newton,  then  a Bachelor  of  Arts,  went  into 
the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  and  mentioned  to  some  of  the 
Fellows  that  a battle  was  being  fought  between  the 
Dutch  and  English,  and  that  the  latter  had  the  worst  of 
it.  The  Fellows  requiring  him  to  explain  how  he  came 
by  his  knowledge,  he  answered  that,  being  in  the  obser- 
vatory (then  over  the  gateway  of  the  college),  he  heard 
the  report  of  a great  firing  of  cannon,  such  as  could  only 
be  between  two  great  fleets ; and  that,  as  the  noise  grew 
louder  and  louder,  he  concluded  that  they  drew  near 
our  coast,  and  consequently  that  we  had  the  worst  of  it, 
which  the  event  verified.” 

Mr.  White  has  been  quoted  from  Cooper’s  An- 
nals of  Cambridge.  He  goes  on  to  say : — 

“During  the  first  three  days  of  June,  1666,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets  were  in  action  between  the  Naze 
and  North  Foreland,  distant  at  least  seventy  miles  from 
Cambridge.  The  sound  of  the  firing  was  heard  also  in 
London.  Pepys  records  it  in  his  diary.” 

Perhaps  these  instances  of  the  transmission  of 
sound  are  worth  recording  in  & Q.” 

0.  W.  Baeklet. 

2,  Denbigh  Villas,  Croydon. 

Stound  (4*1*  S.  ii.  133,  333.)— K.  F.  W.  S.  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  that  this  word  means 
^‘an  instant.”  In  Old-German  it  had  this  sig- 


nification, but  now  eine  Stunde  is  simply  an  hour.’^ 
The  Dutch  have  kept  the  Anglo-Saxon  stond. 
In  our  language  stond  is  not  a certain  measure  of 
time,  as  the  German  Stunde,  but  signifies  simply 
moment,  instant.*  Kortstondig  must  be  translated 
by  short-lived.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  etymology 
of  the  word  stound,  stond,  &c.,  and  what  was  its 
proper  meaning  originally. 

If  Campe  ( Worterhuch  der  deutschen  S'prache) 
be  correct,  and  if  in  Old- German  Stonton  at  cer- 
tain times  simply  meant  Ort  and  Raum  (he  trans- 
lates a phrase  of  Otfried — alien  ther  Stunton  ’’ — 
by  an  alien  diesen  Orten  ”),  then  Schwenck, 
Ten  Kate,  and  their  followers  are  in  the  right 
when  they  connect  the  word  with  the  Old-Ger- 
man stayi,  standan ; the  Gothic  standan,  gastandan  ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stondan,  standan ; the  Swedish 
sta;  the  Danish  daa,  &c.,  to  stand,  to  be  in  a 
place.  We  could  in  that  case  go  further  even, 
and  trace  the  verb  to  the  Latin  sto,  the  Greek 
ffrrjvai,  and  the  Sans,  sthd,  sthatavgas  (Lat.  sta- 
tivus).  Kaltschmidt  does  not  accept  this  deriva- 
tion ,•  he  sees  in  Stond,  Stundon,  Stunton  nothing 
but  the  root  of  the  Isl.  and  Swed.  verbs  stundum 
and  stunton,  to  stay,  to  tarry,  and  perceives  an 
affinity  between  those  nouns  and  the  words  stets 
(Germ.),  time,  since  (seit  in  Germ.)  and  the  Germ. 
zaudern  (to  delay,  to  hesitate).  In  my  own 
opinion  the  first  etymology  is  by  far  preferable. 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Eegisteation  of  Bieths,  etc.,  in  Holland 
(4***  S.  ii.  488.) — The  early  registers  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  churches  disappeared  with  the  Hevolu- 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  they  existed 
is  quite  certain  ; that  they  were  transported  abroad 
by  the  interested  parties,  when  danger  was  im- 
pending, is  most  likely  ] where  they  have  remained 
no  one  can  tell. 

As  soon  as  the  Reformed  Church  was  established 
in  the  Low  Countries,  registers,  and  more  par- 
ticularly baptismal  registers,  were  kept  by  the 
various  Protestant  communities.  The  synod  as- 
sembled in  Wesel  during  November,  1568,  or- 
dained this  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  sixth  chapter : 

“ It  is  highly  desirable  for  the  Church  and  the  Republic 
that  the  names  of  baptised  children,  their  parents  and 
witnesses,  should  be  inscribed  in  the  common  baptismal 
registers ; in  which  the  names  of  such  persons  as  shall 
have  confessed  for  the  community  and  died  in  Christ  may 
also  be  written  down.” 

The  first  part  of  this  article  was  confirmed  by  a 
new  one  adopted  by  the  synod  held  in  1586, 

Most  of  these  original  registers  are  either  lost 
or  destroyed.  At  some  places,  Rotterdam  for 

* Sometimes  also  time  of  longer  duration  ; for  instance, 

in  avondstond  (hours  of  the  evening) ; morgenstond  (hours 

of  the  morning)  ; bidstond  (time  of  prayer),  &c. 
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instance,  tlie  marriage  lists  commence  as  early 
as  1573,  but  the  majority  of  registers  commence 
with  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
because  another  synod  ordained  this  in  a special 
resolution  in  the  year  1620.  Of  course  many  ir- 
regularities occurred  in  these  first  registers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  In  some,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  baptised  child  only  was  written  down ; that 
of  the  mother  (who  was  almost  always  absent) 
being  omitted.  One  can  safely  say  that  baptismal 
registers,  as  well  as  marriage  and  death  registers, 
were  regularly  kept  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  to  the  places  where 
they  are  generally  to  be  consulted,  it  is  very  dif-  ^ 
ficult  to  give  any  precise  information  thereon. 
In  some  towns  (we  have  no  parishes,  but  only 
communes)  the  church  registers  have  been  united 
with  those  of  the  civil  state,  introduced  since  the 
Code  Napoleon  was  put  in  force ; in  others  they 
continue  to  remain  in  the  various  churches  and 
chapels  where  they  originated.  Sanction  (either 
given  by  the  church  or  by  the  communal  autho- 
rities) is  in  most  cases  needed,  but  seldom  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  registers  is  refused.  Where 
the  registers  have  been  united  with  those  of  the 
civil  state,  no  sanction  is  wanted.  Extracts  from 
those  of  the  latter  class  mmt  be  made  by  the 
special  officers  (appointed  for  that  purpose)  when 
demanded,  and  must  be  paid  for  when  legalised 
by  the  seal  of  a judge.  H.  Tiedemait. 

Amsterdam. 

Gothic  Akchitecthre  (1®‘  S.  vi.  59-134.)  — 
Since  the  definition  given  by  Dr.  Ingram  in  the 
first  vol.  of  “N.  & Q.,”  of  the  term  Gothic,”  as 
applied  to  a particular  style  in  architecture,  nearly 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  worthy  Dr.  I. 
the  president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  has 
since  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  progress 
of  Gothic  architecture  during  these  twenty  years, 
in  popular  estimation,  has  been  immense.  Wit- 
ness the  beautiful  structures,  both  of  a domestic 
and  sacred  character,  that  have  arisen  in  that 
style  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  From  no  place 
could  a definition  of  the  term  Gothic  have  pro- 
ceeded with  better  right  than  from  Oxford,  where 
a society  has  long  expressly  existed  for  promoting 
the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  ; and  both  by 
lectures  by  members  of  the  society,  and  by  its 
beautiful  publications,  enriched  by  exquisite  wood 
engravings  by  Jewitt,  Delamotte,  &c.,  the  society 
has  done  most  valuable  service.  To  no  one  indi- 
vidual has  the  society  been  more  indebted  than  to 
its  able  and  energetic  publisher,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
now  still  better  known  by  his  researches  at  Rome. 
Mr.  Parker,  in  fact,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
architectural  movement  from  its  commencement 
in  Oxford,  and  since  his  retirement  from  active 
life  as  publisher  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 


the  famous”  University  has  most  worthily  sig- 
nified its  approval  of  his  exertions  by  bestowing 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

J.  M. 

Plurality  of  Altars  (4‘^  S.  ii.  605.)  — In 
answer  to  your  correspondent  St.  Swithin,  I re- 
member to  have  seen  two  communion  tables  in  the 
church  of  Withyham,  co.  Sussex,  in  the  year 
1858.  There  are  also  two  communion  tables  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cross’  Hospital,  near  Win- 
chester, one  being  in  the  "south  aisle  of  the  choir, 
which  is  fitted  up  as  a separate  chapel  for  week- 
day services.  William  Wickham. 

Anonymous  Portrait  (4*^’’  S.  ii.  252,  307.)  — 
In  the  churchyard  of  Cley  'next  the  sea,  Norfolk, 
is  a gravestone  with  inscription : — 

“ Of  your  charite  pray  for  the  souls  of  John  Symonds» 
merchant,  and  Agnes  his  wyfe,  the  which  John  decessed 
the  xiiij  day  of  January,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M.v.viij. 
and  the  said  Agnes  decessed  the  last  day  of  Maj^  M.v.xij.’^ 

Their  portraitures  in  their  winding  sheets,  and 
under  them  those  of  eight  children,  are  in  brass, 
and  about  the  stone,  brass  labels  inverted,  inscribed 

Noiv  Thus."  nisniix  v This  Symonds  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a lineal  descendant  from  Simon 
de  Suthfield,  and  thence  called  Simonds.  (See 
Blomefield’s  account  of  Suffield  in  Norfolk.) 

I remember  hearing,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  motto  JVoiv  Thus.” 
An  ancestor  was  threshing  in  his  barn,  when  a 
royal  fugitive  came  and  craved  instant  conceal- 
ment, which  was  granted,  under  the  straw  in  the 
barn.  The  pursuers  soon  came  up  and  questioned 
the  thresher,  who  cleverly  assumed  the  manner  of 
one  but  half-witted,  continued  his  threshing,  and 
answered  nought  but  Notv  Thus,"  and  so  saved 
the  fugitive  and  gained  his  armorial  motto. 

This  account  differs  somewhat  from,  and  coin- 
cides somewhat  curiously  with,  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  D.  Gooding  ; perhaps  by  combining  the 
informations  obtained  from  the  two  accounts,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  may  be  enabled  to  discover  the  origin 
of  the  portrait  in  his  possession.  I am  sure  Mr» 
Wilkinson  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that 
dilapidated  is  not  a correct  word  for  expressing 
the  ill  condition  of  his  picture  on  canvas. 

T.  S.  Norgate. 

SparhamiEectory,  Norwich. 

Bibliotheca  Northantonensis  (4^*^  S.  ii. 
508.) — The  Scottish  Queens  Burriall  at  Peter- 
borough,” will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Collec- 
tions relative  to  the  Funeral  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
edited  by  the  late  Robert  Pitcairn  of  Edinburgh, 
and  published  by  W.  and  D.  Laing  in  1822, 

G.  G. 

Glasgow. 

Winchester  Cathedral  (4**^  S.  ii.  381,  495, 
592.) — I cannot  agree  with  E.  C.  H.  when  he 
affirms  in  his  note,  under  the  above  heading,  that 
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St.  Amphibalus  was  martyred  with  St.  Alban.” 
If  Bede  is  to  be  credited,  St.  Alban  was  martyred 
in  the  place  of  St.  Amphibalus.  His  words  are 
{Hist.  Eccles.  Gent.  Angl,  lib.  i.  cap.  7)  : — 

“ Mox  se  Sanctus  Albanus  pro  hospite  ac  magistro 
suo,  ipsius  habitu,  id  est  caracalla  qua  vestiebatur  in- 
dutus,  militibus  exbibuit,  atque  ad  judicera  vinctus  per- 
ductus  est.” 

The  only  person  spoken  of  as  having  suffered 
with  our  proto-martyr  is  he  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  executioner;  but  who,  upon 
witnessing  an  alleged  miracle  wrought  by  St. 
Alban  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  death,  at  once 
threw  down  his  sword,  professed  himself  a con- 
vert, and  eventually  suffered  with  the  saint. 

According  to  the  best  accounts,  Amphibalus 
did  not  sufer  till  about  three  months  after  St. 
Alban,  and  then  not  at  Verulamium,  but  at  a 
village  called  Bedburn,  about  three  miles  distant. 
With  regard  to  this  good  man’s  name,  old  Thomas 
Fuller  has  this  quaint  remark : — 

“ He  passeth  nameless  in  all  authors  till  about  four  hun- 
dred years  since  ; when  Jeffery  Monmouth  was  his  god- 
father, and  first  calls  him  Amphibalus.” 

On  its  derivation.  Archbishop  Usher  gives  this 
opinion ; — 

“ Amphiboli  vocabulum  huic  ipsi  vestimento  (cara- 
callse  *)  magis  quara  illius  possessor!  convenire.” — Brit. 
Eccles.  Antiq.,  vii. 

Bede  merely  mentions  him  as  clericum  quon- 
dam.” Caligula  and  Curt-hose  are  familiar  to  us 
all  as  household  words.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Bell-kinging,  etc.  (4**'  S.  ii.  326,  452,  541.)— 
In  reply  to  Liom  F.,  I beg  to  state  that  the 
cracked  bell  in  St.  Audoen’s,  Dublin,  bore  the 
following  inscription : — 

“ This  bell  was  recast  by  Eoger  Ford  a.d.  1732, 
Eobert  Grattan  Prebendary,  Thomas  Doyle  and  William 
Coates  Churchwardens.” 

It  weighed  more  than  fourteen  hundredweight. 
I have  heard  from  parishioners  of  St.  Audoen’s 
that  it  used  to  be  tolled  every  evening  at  eight 
o’clock  (the  curfew  hour),  until  it  was  cracked, 
many  years  ago,  by  an  unskilful  ringer.  It  was 
called  the  old  cow  ” by  the  neighbours ; and  its 

soothing  chime”  is  still  fondly  remembered  by 
the  older  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  It  was 
taken  down  in  1865,  and  the  new  one  put  up  the 
same  year.  The  latter  was  cast  by  Mr.  James 
Murphy  of  James’s  Street,  Dublin,  who  is  one  of 
our  most  eminent  bell-founders.  The  last  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin  (the  Bight  Bev.  C.  Lindsay, 
D.D.),  gave  a remarkable  testimonium  to  Mr. 
Murphy  in  1845  for  recasting  two  of  the  cathe- 

*  Caracalla  in  Mediaeval  Latin  is,  I take  it,  the  simple 
equivalent  of  afi(p'i0oXou.  It  was  the  name  of  a garment 

worn  by  the  monks,  rough  on  both  sides. 


dral  bells,  and  adapting  them  to  the  tones  of 
eight  in  the  diatonic  scale.  He  also  “ spliced  a 
peal,”  confessedly  a difficult  task,  for  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  L.  Guinness,  M.P.,  for  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  Let  me  add,  that  my  fellow- 
labourer  the  Bev.  C.  MUready  is  collecting,  with 
a view  to  publication,  “ Memorials  ” of  St.  Au- 
doen’s parish,  and  that  he  and  I will  be  much 
obliged  by  any  reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  sending  any 
contributions. 

Alexandek  Leeper,  D.D., 
Prebendary  of  St.  Audoen’s,  Dublin. 

Japanese  Ladies  (4^^  S.  i.  409.) — The  mon- 
strous habit  of  blackening  the  teeth,  Mr.  Oli- 
PHANT  speaks  of  as  being  prevalent  in  Japan,  I 
have  seen  nowhere  in  China,  but  very  frequently 
among  the  Malays  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  Craw- 
ford, in  his  Indian  Archipelago  (vol.  i.  p.  102), 
gives  a very  correct  description  of  this  barbarous 
custom ; — 

“ The  whole  preparation  consists  of  the  pungent  and 
aromatic  leaf  of  a species  of  pepper  vine,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  and  with  little  care  in  the  Indian  islands ; 
a small  quantity  of  Terra  Japonica — an  agreeable  bitter 
astringent ; a minute  proportion  of  quicklime  (which 
takes  the  enamel  off  the  teeth)  ; and,  above  all,  the  fruit 
of  the  Areca  palm.  This  last  is  gently  narcotic,  and 
hence  I imagine  the  charm  which  renders  the  whole 

preparation  so  bewitching  to  those  who  use  it 

Persons  of  all  ranks,  from  the  pi’ince  to  the  peasant,  are 
unceasingly  masticating  it.  It  gives  the  mouth  a most 
unseemly  appearance : the  saliva  assuming  a dirty 
brownish  red,  which  colours  the  teeth,  gums,  and  lips, 
leaving  as  it  dries  upon  the  latter,  a black  coloured 
margin.” 

I have  not  unfrequently  seen,  among  tbe  liigber 
classes,  gold  plates  over  the  gums,  to  render  the 
contrast  with  the  black  teeth  the  more  forcible : 
this  being  considered  a beauty,  and  that  none 
but  foreigners  and  dogs  have  white  teeth ! I 
have  seen  the  handsomest  female  faces  thus 
disfigured.  P.  A.  L. 

ArS  LONGA,  VITA  BREVIS  ” (I**"  S.  i.  495.) — 
The  following  epitaph  in  Thorpe  church,  next 
Haddiscol,  Norfolk,  although  disarranged  as  I 
have  ascertained  by  the  engraver,  may  serve  to 
confirm  Dr.  Bland’s  statement  as  to  the  supposed 
source  of  the  above  motto  : — 

“ M.  S. 

Thomas  London,  in  medicina 
Lauream  consequutus, 
summse  Spei  Juvenis,  hie  iacet. 
obiit  Ann.  1661,  Sept. 

21,  Ann®  natus  1635. 

Longa  Ars,  Vita  brevis, 
quam  vere  ducent  [?  dixerit]  olim 
Prsescius  Hippocrates,  heu, 
nimis  ipse  probas. 

Sed  licet  immites  rapuerunt 
fila  sorores : 

Te,  jam,  morte  carens,  vita 
superna  manet.” 

W.  H.  S. 
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Lobby  (4'^'^  S.  ii.  STG.)  — Your  correspondent 
W.  P.  conclusively  proves  that  Johnson’s  etymo- 
logy is  correct ; for  the  various  meanings  which  are 
given  to  the  word  in  English  equally  apply  to 
the  German  word  Lauhe ; even  the  meaning  of 

place  of  convenience  ” still  attaches  to  the  Ger- 
man word,  especially  in  the  South  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  G.  A.  Eedekek. 

Bradford,  Yorks. 

Early  English  Poem  S.  ii.  576.) — This 
poem  appears  to  me  to  he  a later  version  of  a poem 
called  “Richard  de  Castre’s  Prayer  to  Jesus/’ 
printed  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  hy  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society,  in  the  Hymns  to  the  Virgin 
and  Christ.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  supposed 
to  he  about  1450  ; it  has  but  fifty-six  lines,  while 
that  of  Mr.  Drake’s  has  sixty.  Dettloee. 

This  hymn  is  printed  in  Mr.  Eurnivall’s 
Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
1867,  at  p.  15-17.  The  two  versions  differ,  but 
not  more  than  the  difference  in  age  will  account 
for.  The  hymn  is  the  subject  of  some  critical 
remarks  in  Mr.  Macdonald’s  last  work,  England's 
Antiphon  (see  pp.  53-3).  It  is  worthy  of  a place 
in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  resembles 
some  of  the  hymns  in  that  collection  (almost  point- 
ing to  a common  original).  Colin  Clohtes. 

Serjeants  (4^^  S.  ii.  608.) — If  Puzzled  will 
refer  to  the  first  volume  of  Sir  Sibbald  Scott’s 
The  British  Army , yo\.  i.  p.  488,  he  will  find  a full 
description  of  serjeants,  which  will  probably  sup- 
ply the  information  he  is  in  search  of.  S.  D. 

Capture  oe  Judh:a:  Coins  commemorative 
OE  Elower  Badges  (4^*^  S.  ii.  402, 479,  545,  613.) 
With  Mr.  Mortimer  Hunt  I should  say  there 
can  be  no  doubt — from  the  conquering  attitude  of 
the  standing  figure,  holding  a spear  and  parazo- 
nium — as  to  its  being  the  “ emperor,”  and  not  a 
common  soldier.  I have  before  me  both  a bronze 
and  a silver  coin  (with  the  head  of  Vespasian  on 
the  obverse  of  the  latter).  On  the  reverse,  his 
foot  rests  on  a globe,  and  Judsea  with  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hand  seems  more  “penserosa” 
than  “ lacrymosa,”  whereas  on  the  bronze  medal 
she  is  evidently  weeping.  On  coins  of  Domitian, 
the  same  attitude  is  given  to  a standing  figure  of 
valour,  with  the  spear  and  parazonium  and  one 
foot  on  a helmet.  It  strikes  me  Vespasian  on 
the  “ Judsea  Capta”  coin  is  more  like  one  saying 
“ Vse  victis  ! ” than  “ looking  down  compassion- 
ately upon  the  captive,”  or,  at  least,  like  the  man 
who  said  that  a Roman  emperor  ought  to  die 
standing.  P.  A.  L. 

Quotations  Wanted  (4^*^  S.  ii.  607.) — There 
is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  the  lines  about 
the  Tweed  and  Till  made  part  of  any  old  ballad. 
As  given  by  your  correspondent,  they  are  part  of 
a distich  well  known  on  the  border,  and  which 


stands  by  itself.  The  Till,  a very  sluggish  and 
deep  water,  falls  into  the  Tweed  on  the  Northum- 
brian side  about  two  miles  below  Coldstream; 
and,  as  I have  always  heard  them  quoted,  the 
lines  are  as  follows  : — 

“ Tweed  said  to  Till, 

What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still  ? 

Till  said  to  Tweed, 

Dinna  fash  yer  head ; 

For  still  as  I rin, 

And  fast  as  3'e  gae. 

When  you  droon  ae  man 
I droon  twae.” 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Diary  of  John  Manningham  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  of 
Bradhourne,  Kent,  Barrister- at- Law,  1602-1603.  Edited 
from  the  original  MS.  hy  John  Bruce,  Esq. ; and  pre- 
sented to  the  Camden  Society  by  William  Tite,  Esq., 
M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A,,  President  of  the  Society. 

_ Ever  since  1831,  when  Mr.  Pajme  Collier  called  atten- 
tion in  his  Annals  of  the  Stage,  to  this  curious  diary  of  a 
Middle  Templar,  there  has  been  a strong  feeling  among 
students  of  our  history  and  literature  that  the  manuscript 
should  be  given  to  the  press.  Thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Tite,  who  desired  to  mark  his  sense  of  the  honour  which 
the  Camden  Society  had  done  him  in  electing  him  pre- 
sident, b}’-  presenting  a book  as  an  appropriate  acknow- 
ledgment— and  to  Mr.  Bruce,  who  on  being  consulted  by 
Mr.  Tite,  suggested  that  Manningham'' s Diary  possessed  a 
varied  interest  in  the  literary  world  which  was  likely  to 
commend  it  to  the  society — this  desire  has  been  carried 
out  in  a most  complete  manner,  for  Mr.  Bruce  has  shown 
his  interest  in  the  book  by  giving  it  the  benefit  of  his  care- 
ful and  judicious  editing,  prefixing  an  interesting  notice 
of  the  writer,  his  family,  and  the  contents  of  his  Diary, 
appending  such  illustrative  notes  as  are  necessary  to  elu- 
cidate the  text,  and  completing  the  work  b}’-  a very  full 
index.  The  book  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  curious 
miscellanies  we  ever  met  with ; but  we  cannot  give  space 
to  a discussion  of  its  peculiarities.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  thanking  Mr.  Tite  for  giving 
us  the  book,  Mr.  Bruce  for  editing  it,  and  congratulate  the 
Camden  Society  on  a president  who  proves  in  so  appro- 
priate a way  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  society 
over  which  he  has  been  invited  to  preside. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  Princesses,  including  Lady  Jane  Gray 
and  her  Sisters.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  (Longmans.) 
Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  claim  of  Agnes 
Strickland  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  English  historians, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  her  right  to  a prominent  place 
among  the  compilers  of  very  agreeable  and  interesting 
memoirs,  not  perhaps  remarkable  for  impartialit}^,  of 
the  royal  ladies  whom  she  delights  to  honour.  Those 
w'hom  Miss  Strickland  has  commemorated  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us  are  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France,  La 
Reine  Blanche,  afterwards  the  wife  of  her  brother’s  fa- 
vourite, the  Duke  of  Suffolk ; Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her 
sisters,  Katherine  Countess  of  Hertford,  and  Mary,  wife 
of  Thomas  Keyes ; Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  Countess  of 
Derby  and  Queen  of  Man ; and  lastft,  the  ill-fated  and 
unhappy  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  The  authoress  has  been 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  subject  of  her  new  volume,  which 
forms  a very  appropriate  companion  to  her  remarkablj^ 
popular  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 
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The  Words  of  Wellington  collected  from  his  Despatches 
Letters,  and  Speeches,  with  Anecdotes,  ^c.,  compiled  hy 
Edith  Walford  {Bayard  Series).  (Sampson  Low.) 
When  we  took  up  this  pretty  little  book  we  repeated 
Sheridan’s  inquirj^  with  regard  to  Dodd’s  Beauties  of 
Shakespeare,  “ Where  are  the  other  volumes  ? ” We  heard 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  da}’,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  duke, 
declare  “ I do  not  believe  I have  forgotten  a single 
W'ord  I ever  heard  that  great  man  utter  and  few  indeed 
were  the  words  of  Wellington  which  did  not  deserve  to 
be  remembered.  The  book,  which  has  only  the  one  fault 
of  being  too  small,  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a youth  to  influence  him  for  good. 

Curious  Family  History,  or  Ireland  before  the  Union,  in- 
cluding Lord  Chief  Justice  ClonmelVs  unpublished  Diary, 
a sequel  to  the  Sham  Squire  and  the  Informers  q/’1798. 
j W illiam  J.  Fitzpatrick,  J.P.  Fourth  edition  with  a 

mass  of  new  matter.  (Kelly,  Dublin.) 

If  we  were  justified  in  descril^ing  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  as  curious  and  valuable — the  former  epithet 
applies  still  more  forcibly  to  this  “ fourth  edition  with  a 
mass  of  new  matter.”  Never  did  Byron’s  apothegm,  “ Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,”  receive  a more  striking  illustra- 
tion than  in  the  startling  story  of  Roger  O’Connor,  which 
forms  the  sensational  preface  to  this  new  issue  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick’s Ireland  before  the  Union. 

The  Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography.  A Record 
of  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  and  other  Genealogical 
and  Personal  Occurrences.  No.  I.  (Nichols  & Son.) 
Ever  since  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  assumed  its  new 
form,  the  want  of  a journal  especially  devoted  to  the 
Biographical  and  Historical  Records  which  “ Sylvanus 
Urban  ” so  carefully  preserved  for  nearly  a century  and 
a half,  has  been  felt  by  all  literary  inquirers.  That  want 
the  present  Magazine  is  intended  to  supply  in  an  en- 
larged and  improved  form  ; and  judging  from  the  Num- 
ber before  us,  which,  in  addition  to  copious  Memoirs  of 
Berryer,  Dean  Milman,  and  Rossini,  and  a host  of  shorter 
notices  of  remarkable  persons  recently  deceased,  has  con- 
tributions to  neglected  biography  in  notices  of  Henry 
Constable  the  poet,  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros  ; and  a record 
of  Promotions  and  Preferments,  and  the  more  important 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  we  believe  The  Register  has  only  to  become  generally 
known  in  order  to  assume  its  place  as  the  recognised 
record  of  the  peculiar  and  valuable  information  which  it 
is  intended  to  gather  and  preserve. 


NOTICE. 

United  Generae  Index  to  “Notes  and  Queries,” 
1849-1867.  — The  expediency  of  amalgamating  the  three 
General  Indexes  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  arid  the  great 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  by  having  the  Eighty  Thousand  references  they 
contain  arranged  in  one  Alphabet,  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  many  well  authorised  to  speak  upon  such  a subject. 
Useful  as  such  an  Index  would  be  found,  it  is  feared  that 
it  would  not  meet  with  sufficient  purchasers  to  cover  the 
cost.  But  to  meet  this  wish  as  far  as  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  issue  of  a few  copies  of  the  Three 
Indexes  so  arranged,  by  having  the  edges  of  the  Index 
of  each  Series  of  a different  colour,  like  the  divisions  of  the 
Post  Office  Directory,  and  bound  in  one  volume,  as  to  supply, 
in  a great  measure,  the  place  of  such  consolidated  Index. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  securing  this  United  General 
Index,  1849-1867  {of  which  only  a limited  number  of 
copies  can  be  supplied  at  the  price  of  Fifteen  Shillings) , are 
requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  j 


BOOKS  AND  ODD_  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Bishop  Fisher’s  Foneral  Sermox  for  Ladt  Margaret.  Baker’s 
edition,  1708,  or  Hymers’  edition. 

Bailey’s  Life  and  Death  of  Bishop  Fisher,  with  portrait.  1655, 
1739,  or  1740. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Boulter,  6,  Park  Row,  Park  Street,  Hull. 
Pbtnne’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Ladd. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Lepge,  Dartmouth  Cottage,  Patricroft, 
near  Manchester. 


Richardson’s  Pamela.  An  old  edition. 

Stanley’s  Lectdres  on  the  Jewish  Church.  Part  II. 

Hone’s  Every  Day-Book  and  Table-Book.  1627. 

Jorrock’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities. 

Cheney’s  Racing  Calendar,  1727  to  1750. 

Life  of  a Sportsman,  by  Nimrod. 

Tussbb’s  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street. 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


t0  <!C0rre^}30iitrmt^. 

Univbrsal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  10,  1866.  No,  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

Didron’s  Christian  Iconography.  The  second  volume  has  not  yet 
we  believe,  been  written. 

Inquirendo,  We  are  not  able  to  state  the  value  of  Mulready's  post- 
age envelopes. 

L.  G.  Several  articles  on  the  porch  and  library  of  Totnes  church  ap- 
peared in  “N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  ii.  376,  452;  iii.  29;  vii.  463. 

G.  A.  On  granting  leases  for  99  and  999  years  see  our  Ist  S.  vi.  692; 
X.  31 , 294. 

W.  T.  M.  On  the  authorship  of  the  poem  Pugna  Porcorum,  see 
“ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  vii.  606. 

S.  W.  The  Feminine  Monarchie,  by  Charles  Butler,  was  published  in 
1609,  12mo.  For  a notice  of  the  work,  see  Savage's  Librarian,  ii.  126. 

Erratum 4th  S.  lii.  p.  18,  col.  ii.  line  13, /or  “ forty-five  years  ” read 

“ fifty-five  years.” 

Breakfast.— A Successful  Experiment.— The  CivilService  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits . Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  little  causes. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutricion,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 

The  Manufacture  op  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J,  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westboume 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  53  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a fuU  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices : and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

Cores  of  Coughs  and  Asthma  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers. — Mr. 
Napier,  Chemist,  South  Street,  Exeter,  writes,  Nov.  23, 1868  ; “ I fre- 
quently hear  of  the  great  good  done  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  in  the 
cure  of  coughs,  asth^ma,  &c.”  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  rapidly  cure 
asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath,  throat, 
and  lungs,  and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  Is.  Ijrf., 

2s.  9c?.,  and  4s.  6c?.  per  box. 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  OF  BISHOP 
LYTTELTON. 

I liave  lately  become  possessed  of  some  further 
papers  and  letters  (unpublished)  of  Bishop  Lyt- 
telton. Among  them  is  an  account  of  a tour  he 
made  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1764.  Little  of  it 
is  worth  publication,  as  it  is  mostly  but  descrip- 
tive of  scenery  and  buildings ; but"  the  following 
extracts  are  illustrative  of  life  and  manners.  I 
append  a few  notes : — 

“The  next  Day  being  Sunday,  we  attended  Divine 
Service  at  y®  licensed  Episcopal  Chapel  in  y®  Morning, 
& to  shew  our  moderation  in  Religious  matters,  went 
to  y°  great  Presbyterian  Kirk  in  y®  afternoon.  Ab-y® 
Episc.  Chapel  they  have  a custom,  which  I found  pre- 
vailed in  all  y®  Episcopal  Congregations  throughout 
Scotland,  of  singing  or  rather  chanting  in  a very  agree- 
able manner  the  Invitatory  Hymn,  Venite  Exultemus, 
together  with  y®  Te  Deum  & Jubilate.” 

The  Bishop,  I believe,  was  an  inquisitive  man, 
and  well  acquainted  with  England.  I think, 
therefore,  this  passage  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  chanting  of  the  Venite,  &:c.,  almost  universal 
here  now,  was  unknown  in  England  in  his  time. 

“ The  next  morning  we  left  Dumfries,  & passed  thro’  a 
very  deep  & fertile  V ale,  which  produces  excellent  W^heat 
& plenty  of  Flax.” 

Query,  whether  flax  is  still  grown,  and  how 
much,  in  Scotland  ? 


“ Netherby,  with  a very  considerable  Estate  round  it 
is  y®  seat  of  a Clergyman  of  name  of  Graham,  who 
has  allmost  rebuilt  y®  House,  made  very  fine  Kitchen 
Gardens,  & erected  some  of  y®  noblest  Hott  Houses  & 
Green  Houses  in  y®  North  of  England,  so  that  in  a Year 
or  two  more,  the  finest  Wall  Fruits  will  be  produced  in 
y®  greatest  perfection  at  a place  where  formerly  an  Apple 
would  hardly  ripen,  tho’  planted  against  a Wall,  & 
what  is  more  beneficial  to  y®  publick,  this  gentleman 
has  introduced  a new  mode  of  Agriculture  for  some  miles 
round  y®  House,  has  inclosed  with  Mounds  & Hedges 
(very  rare  in  this  part  of  y®  Country)  an  infinite  number 
of  Acres,  & planted  them  with  several  Species  of  Timber 
Trees. 


“ I could  not,  indeed,  but  remark  y®  wretched  appear- 
ance which  the  common  People  make,  being  for  the  most 
part  cloath’d  in  dirty  Rags,  & women  & children  wearing 
neither  Shoes  or  Stockings,  & the  little  girls  having  no 
Cap  or  other  Covering  on  y®  Head.  This  prevails  too 
generally  all  over  Cumberland,  but  except  on  the  Bor- 
ders, y®  Poor  in  Cumb<i  are  better  cloath’d  & far  neater 
in  their  Persons  & Houses  than  in  Scotland.  The  best  Inn 
in  y®  Town  was  inferiour  to  most  Alehouses  in  an  English 
Town,  & exceeding  nasty,  but  we  found  incomparable 
mutton,  & pretty  good  Fr.  Claret  at  3®^  Quart,  so  y®  good- 
ness of  y®  Fare  made  amends  for  y®  bad  accomodation. 
The  Mutton  generally  throughout  Scotland  is  old  & sweet 
Fed,  so  that  it  has  a wild  Taste  resembling  Venison, 
but  is  not  allways  so  fat  as  one  would  wish  it.  Leav- 
ing Annan,  we  pass’d  thro’  a large  Village,  every  House 
of  w^,  except  y®  Ministers,  is  a spacious  Hutt,  built  wholly 
of  Mud  & cover’d  with  Sods,  no  Chimney,  nor  any  Aper- 
ture for  y®  Smoke  to  issue  out  at,  except  y®  window 
holes  (for  windows  they  have  none)  & the  Door.  I can- 
not well  conceive  greater  wretchedness  than  thus  living 
in  perpetual  Smoke,  for  Peat  being  allmost  everywhere 
very  plentifull,  they  have  Fire  smothering  all  day  long, 
the"  Soot  of  which  adhereing  to  y®  Roof  at  all  times,  but 
more  especially  in  wet  Weather,  falls  down  in  greater 
or  lesser  Quantity s upon  their  Beds,  Food,  & everything 
within  y®  Hut.  Though  you  meet  with  these  miserable 
Cabbins  even  in  y®  Suburbs  of  5^®  very  best  Towns,  & 
some  in  every  Village,  yet  I saw  no  such  Assemblage 
of  them  as  here,  & was  well  assured  there  is  no  such  Vil- 
lage in  any  other  parts  of  y®  Lowlands,  so  a Stranger 
should  not  be  prejudiced  ag^*  y®  Countr3’-  by  this  Speci- 
men w^  unluckily  presents  itself  at  his  first  entrance 
into  it.” 


“We  dined  on  our  cold  Prog,  to  which  y®  good  woman 
of  3"®  House  added,  after  5'®  Highland  fashion,  a large 
bowl  of  Cream,  & some  tolerable  Cheese  with  Anniseeds 
in  it.” 


“ In  3^®  Gallery  [at  HolyroodJ  there  is  an  annual  Ball 
held  about  y®  month  of  March,  at  which  all  y®^Nobility 
& Gentry  within  y®  City  & for  many  miles  about  it  are 
present ; & I was  assured  that  not  less  than  300  Ladies  sit 
down  to  Supper  at  one  Table  on  this  occasion.” 


“ Here  I ivas  told  of  a Man,  living  at  Niderie  [Niddry], 
in  y®  neighbourhood,  of  y®  age  of  118  years,  who  had  all 
his  senses  perfect ; & at  Drumlanrig  I heard  of  such 
another,  living  at  Moffat,  who  drinks  weekly  two  Eng- 
lish Quarts  of  Brand3'  & calls  himself  also  118;  but  this 
latter  being  born  in  Cumberland,  I have  lately  had  y® 
Register  searched,  & he  does  not  appear  to  be  above 
104.” 

i If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  last  literary  work  of 
I the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis,  and  one  very  congenial  to 
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his  critical  and  somewhat  sceptical  turn  of  mind, 
was  several  letters  in  N.  & Q.”  of  which  the 
object  was  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  any  one 
having  reached  the  age  of  a hundred  years  since 
the  patriarchal  times.  I do  not  go  into  the  con- 
troversy ; but,  besides  the  above,  perhaps  Sir  G. 
Lewis  had  not  noticed  the  following  from  George 
Lord  Lyttelton’s  Miscellaneous  Works  (edit.  1775, 
p.  718),  who  reports  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Festiniog,  in  1756,  of  a Welsh  farmer  who  died 
aged  one  hundred  and  five,  having  had  thirty 
children  by  one  wife,  and  several  more  by  others. 
He  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  eight  hundred 
lineal  descendants,  and  his  youngest  son  was  eighty- 
one  3'^ears  younger  than  his  eldest. 

I have  mj^self  happened  to  see,  many  years  ago, 
an  old  man  called  Caseley,  at  Clent,  said  to  be 
one  hundred  and  three,  and  another  such  old  man 
somewhere  in  Scotland.  At  Hawarden  at  this 
moment  is  a woman  called  Clarke,  said  to  be  un- 
questionably above  a hundred  j but  I have  not 
the  actual  evidence. 

Lyttelton. 


“THE  OLD  WOMAN  AND  HER  THREE  SONS.” 

A NURSERY  STORY  OF  HALF  A CENTURY  AGO. 

The  literature  which  was  produced  for  the 
delectation  or  instruction  of  our  childhood  as  in- 
dividuals, though  put  aside  and  forgotten  with 
the  other  things  of  infancy,  is  often  hardl}'-  less 
interesting  and  significant  than  that  which  was 
the  amusement  of  a corresponding  period  of  our 
life  as  a nation.  Its  fugitive  character,  moreover, 
might  well  give  it  an  additional  claim  to  the 
attention  of  the  collector:  a nursery  tale  is  as 
rare  as  a broadside  or  a ballad,  and  for  similar 
reasons, — while  for  one  of  the  former  which  has 
survived  and  become  part  of  the  permanent  litera- 
ture of  childhood,  a dozen  of  the  latter  are  pre- 
served in  the  “ cabinets  of  the  curious,”  or  obtain 
the  honours  of  reissue  and  annotation.  And  yet 
these  children’s  tales  have  many  claims  to  our 
recollection  and  attentioo.  Sometimes  they  illus- 
trate the  ideas  and  manners  of  their  dayj  or 
embody  popular  beliefs  of  other  times  and  peo- 
ples, where  their  analogues  may  be  found.  They 
may,  too,  be  found  to  possess  another  and  unsus- 
pected claim  to  preservation.  Washington  Irving, 
in  his  delightful  Life  of  Goldsmith^  says  : — 

“ The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity, 
humour,  good  sense,  and  sly  satire  contained  in 
many  of  the  old  English  nursery  tales.  Thej’-  have  evi- 
dently been  the  sportive  production  of  able  writers,  v/ho 
would  not  trust  their  names  to  productions  that  might 
be  considered  beneath  their  dignitjL  The  ponderous 
works  on  which  they  relied  for  immortality  have  per- 
haps sunk  into  oblivion,  and  carried  their  names  down 
with  them ; while  their  unacknowledged  offspring,  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer^  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  Tom  Tlmmb, 


flourish  in  wide-spreading  and  never-ceasing  popularit3L” 
Bohn’s  Edition,  p.  101. 

Among  these  very  writers  was  Goldy  himself. 
There  are  probably  scores  of  his  contributions  to 
this  branch  of  literature  which  will  never  be 
traced, — like  the  ballads  we  are  told  he  used  to 
scribble  off  at  a crown  a piece,  wandering  about 
the  streets  to  hear  tliem  sung,  and  listen  to  the 
remarks  and  criticisms  of  the  casual  audience. 
There  seems,  however,  considerable  probability 
that  the  famous  nursery  story  of  Goody  Two  Shoes, 
published  in  1765,  was  own  brother  to  The  Hermit 
and  The  Traveller,  and  w^as  written  by  Goldsmith 
for  that  same  John  Newbery,  whose  good-natured 

red-pimpled  face  ” is  immortalised  among  the 
less  historical  characters  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
The  mention  of  this  worthy  bibliopole  is  charac- 
teristically humorous. 

“ This  person,”  says  Goldsmith,  “ was  no  other  than 
the  philanthropic  bookseller  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  children ; he 
called Tiimself  their  friend;  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
mankind.  He  was  no  sooner  alighted  than  he  was  in 
haste  to  be  gone  ; for  he  was  ever  on  business  of  import- 
ance, and  was  at  that  time  actually  compiling  materials 
for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas  Trip.” 

It  was  not,  by  the  way,  to  this  worthy,  but  to 
his  nephew,  Francis  Newbery,  that  Goldsmith 
sold  the  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  ” : if  the  former 
had  been  the  purchaser — albeit  sixty  guineas,” 
as  Johnson  said,  ^^was  no  mean  price” — he  would 
hardly,  when  filling  his  pockets  with  the  proceeds 
of  repeated  editions,  have  refused  the  author  all 
claim  to  further  participation,  by  dishonouring 
poor  Goldy’s  modest  draught  for  fifteen  guineas. 

John  Newbery  was  succeeded  by  J.  Harris  in 
the  business  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard j and  here,  and  by  Darton  on  Holborn  Hill, 
was  published  the  greater  part  of  the  children’s 
books  which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  One  of  these  I picked  up  a day 
or  two  ago — margarita  in  stei-cuJinio — in  turning 
over  some  booksellers’  “ waste,”  and  by  this  the 
foregoing  remarks  have  been  suggested.  In  size 
it  is  about  four  inches  by  five  and  a half  inches ; 
it  contains  sixteen  coloured  plates,  well  designed 
and  coloured,  the  text  engraved  throughout,  a 
stanza  beneath  each  plate,  and  bears  the  imprint 
of  J.  Harris,  June  25,  1815.  I do  not  claim  for 
it  any  great  merit  or  illustrious  paternity ; and 
after  some  hesitation  as  to  whether  it  merits 
transcription,  have  determined  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  is  as  follows : — 

1. 

“ There  was  an  old  woman  had  three  sons, 

Jerry  and  James  and  John. 

Jerry  was  hung  and  James  was  drown’d, 

John  was  lost  and  never  was  found ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  sons, 

Jerry  and  James  and  John. 
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2. 

■“  This  famous  old  woman  had  three  caps, 

Satin  and  muslin  and  crape. 

The  satin  was  torn,  the  muslin  burn’d, 

The  crape  was  borrow’d  and  never  return’d ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  caps, 

Satin  and  muslin  and  crape. 

3. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  geese, 

Speckled  and  spotted  and  white. 

The  speckled  was  choak'd,  the  spotted  was  shot, 

The  white  she  sold,  but  no  money  she  got ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  geese. 

Speckled  and  spotted  and  white. 

4. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  pigs, 

Short-tail’d,  long-tail’d,  and  curl’d. 

Short-tail’d  was  kill’d,  long-tail’d  stray’d, 

The  curl’d  she  sold,  but  never  was  paid ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  pigs, 

Short-tail’d,  long-tail’d,  and  curl’d. 

5. 

The  famous  old  woman  had  three  brooms, 

Carpet  and  kitchen  and  birch. 

So  often  her  cats  and  her  dogs  did  she  thump, 

That  all  three  were  very  soon  worn  to  a stump  ; 

So  there  was  an  end  to  her  three  brooms, 

Carpet  and  kitchen  and  birch. 

6. 

This  famous  old  woman  had  three  cats, 

Tabby  and  sandy  and  black. 

Tabby  and  sandy  were  kill’d  in  a fray, 

And  for  want  of  good  living  the  black  ran  away  ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  the  three  cats. 

Tabby  and  sandy  and  black. 

7* 

This  famous  old  woman  had  three  cows. 

Rosy  and  Colin  and  Dun. 

Colin  and  Rosy  were  sold  at  the  fair,’ 

And  Dun  broke  lier  heart  in  a fit  of  despair  ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  cows. 

Rosy  and  Colin  and  Dun. 

8. 

This  famous  old  woman  had  three  sticks, 

Ivory,  ebon,  and  gold. 

The  ivory  split,  the  gold  got  a crack. 

And  the  ebon  she  broke  about  the  maid’s  back  ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  sticks. 

Ivory,  ebon,  and  gold. 

9. 

This  famous  old  woman  had  three  pies. 

Gooseberry,  currant,  and  plum. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  Sally  let  fall. 

And  some  thieves  eat  the  plum,  who  came  over  the 
wall ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  pies, 

Gooseberry,  currant,  and  plum. 

10. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  birds, 

Richard  and  Robin  and  Poll. 

Richard  and  Robin  peck’d  Poll  till  he  died ; 

So  the  old  woman  kill’d  them,  and  had  them  both  fried. 
And  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  birds, 

Richard  and  Robin  and  Poll. 

11. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  chairs. 

Elbow  and  horsehair  and  cane. 


The  elbow  and  horsehair  her  children  they  broke. 

And  she  fell  thro’  the  cane,  which  nigh  prov’d  a bad 
joke; 

So  there  was  an  end  to  her  three  chairs, 

Elbow  and  horsehair  and  cane. 

12. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  cups. 

Crockery,  china,  and  delf. 

Now  poor  little  Sally  broke  crockery  and  delf, 

And  in  making  the  tea  she  broke  china  herself; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  thi*ee  cups. 

Crockery,  china,  and  delf. 

13. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  pence. 

Silver  and  copper  and  bi'ass. 

The  sih’er  and  copper  she  gave  at  the  door. 

And  the  brass  penny  slipt  thro’  a hole  in  the  floor ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  peace, 

Silver  and  copper  and  brass. 

14. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  chicks, 

Bidd}’-  and  Bantam  and  Bob. 

Biddy  and  Bob  with  the  ducks  took  a dip. 

And  poor  little  Bantam  he  died  of  the  pip  ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  chicks, 

Biddy  and  Bantam  and  Bob. 

15. 

“ This  famous  old  woman  had  three  rings, 

Diamond  and  silver  and  gold. 

The  silver  lost  she,  the  diamond  gave  me. 

And  she  swallow’d  the  gold  in  a cup  of  Bohea  ; 

So  there  was  an  end  of  her  three  rings. 

Diamond  and  silver  and  gold. 

16. 

“This  famous  old  woman  took  three  drams, 

Hollands  and  brandy  and  rum. 

Alas ! in  her  stomach  they  made  such  a strife, 

That  they  stopped  up  her  breath,  and  that  ended  her 
life; 

So  she  came  to  her  death  by  her  three  drams, 

Hollands  and  brandy  and  rum.” 

Stc  transit.  So  finishes  the  story,  and  such, 
alas  ! is  the  history  of  all  things.  I will  only,  in 
conclusion,  apologise  to  any  readers  who  may  think 
that  I have  occupied  space  by  childish  or  frivolous 
matter.  Some  will  doubtless  perceive  in  the 
foregoing  an  esoteric  signification,  and  admire  it 
as  a sagacious  commentary  on  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  fleeting  nature  of  earthly  possessions. 
There  may  too,  lastly,  be  some  sexagenarian  readers 
of  these  columns  who  may  even  thank  me  for 
preserving  a story  which  may  recall  their  child- 
hood, and  think  its  insertion  not  altogether  inop- 
portune, at  a time  when  Homer  may  be  allowed 
to  nod,  and  Achilles  himself  unstring  his  bow. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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MILTON’S  EPITAPH  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

I know  not  if  it  has  been,  if  not  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  Milton’s  Epitaph  on  the  admirable 
dramatic  poet  W.  Shakespeare”  takes  its  com- 
mencement from  the  two  epitaphs  on  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Shake- 
speare himself.  I say  its  commencement  because 
its  first  thoughts  and  words  are  similar  and  bor- 
rowed, as  shown  by  the  phrases  skye-aspiring  ” 
and  star-ypointed  pyramid.”  The  rest  is  Mil- 
ton’s new  conceit  budded  on  the  others. 

Epitaph  on  Sir  T.  Stanley. 

(East  side.) 

“ This  stony  register  is  for  his  hones ; 

'Bis,  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones  ; 

And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none, 

(West  side.) 

“ Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame. 

Nor  skye-aspiring  pyramids  our  ruime  ; 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 
Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers’  hands.” 


Epitaph  on  Shakespeare. 

(Milton,  set.  24.) 

“ What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour’d  hones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones. 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  relics  should  be  hid 
I Under  a star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need’st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  7iame  ? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a live-long  monument f 
&c.  &c. 

It  would  not  be  unlike  a thought  of  the  age, 
nor  of  Milton’s  younger  age,  to  re-apply  an  ad- 
dress by  a famous  author  to  himself,  and  be- 
sides being  curious  in  itself,  Milton’s  indebtedness 
proves,  I think,  that  not  only  were  the  two 
epitaphs  on  Sir  T.  Stanley  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare by  some  in  Milton’s  time,  but  by  Milton 
himself.  If  by  some  lesser  hand,  Milton  was  not 
likely  even  to  have  seen  them.  In  another  note 
I shall  have  to  quote  two  lines  from  one  of  Mil- 
ton’s odes,  evidently  suggested  by  one,  if  not  by 
two,  of  Shakespeare’s  expressions. 

Brinsley  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  ORTIZ  : 1536. 

Mr.  Ortiz,  the  present  Minister  of  Justice  in 
Spain,  I suppose,  descends  from  Dr.  Ortiz,  who 
was  sent  to  Borne  by  the  Empress  Queen  Isabella 
(Augusta  Carol!  V.  IJxor),  to  plead  at  the  papal 
court  the  cause  of  her  cousin  Mary  Tudor,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Katherine  of  Arragon  (who 
had  just  died  at  Kimbolton).  I have  a letter  of 
Dr.  Ortiz,  addressed  from  Borne,  July  11,  1536, 


to  Isabella  on  the  subject.  As  it  alludes  to  five 
persons  who  have  been  Queens  of  England,  I 
think  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — 

« Qhx  Cb  MAGl 

La  postrera  carta  que  escreui  a V.  Mag^  fue  de  xxvj  de 
Junio  con  la  que  Su  S‘  explico  que  tinje  de  inglaterra 
y lo  que  sobre  ello  agora  a escrito  de  x de  J unio  el  en- 
baxador  de  V,  Mag*  es  que  la  Princessa  [Mary] 
gloria  sea  a nro  Senor  esta  muy  buena  con  grand  deseo  de 
tornar  a la  buena  gracia  del  Rey  su  padre  [Henry  VIII.] 
que  hasta  agora  [for  ahora']  asi  se  le  muestra  aspero,  y que 
el  parlamento  com^o  a vij  de  J unio  y propuesta  la  ma- 
teria de  la  hija  [Elizabeth]  de  la  Ana  Bolna  inclinaua 
el  parlamento  a que  se  diese  por  ilegitima.'^Otro  dia 
sigujente  despues  que  se  degollo  la  Ana  bolna  maceba 
del  Rey,  el  Rey  se  fue  a la  casa  do  estaua  vna  dama 
suya  que  se  llama  Juana  Semey  [Jane  Seymour]  y alia 
se  caso  con  ella  y dentro  de  tres  dias  la  truxo  a su  palacio 
y de  ay  a otros  tres  publice  estar  casado  con  ella  j hizo 
hazer  fiestas,  escriue  della  que  fue  dama  de  la  Reyna 
[Katherine]  que  en  gloria  estna  y despues  de  la  Ana 
bolna  y que  es  virtuosa  y de  buenas  entranas  y bien 
aficionada  a las  cosas  de  la  S™^  Princessa  [Mary]  y que 
a hablado  al  Rey  por  Su  Altezza  para  que  sea  restituyda 
en  su  estado  y que  hasta  entonces  no  mostraua  auer  alcan- 
cado  lo  y que  se  esperaua  que  se  concluyrie  en  el  parla- 
mento que  estava  com^9ado  q se  tenga  por  legitiraa 
heredera  del  Reyno.  Por  uia  de  francia  a significade 
Su  S^  que  procuraua  el  Rey  de  Francia  casar  el  delphin 
con  la  S“^  Prin9esa,'^El  Rey  de  Ascocia  diz  que  tanbi^ 
se  a casado  con  vna  dama  de  su  Reyno,/-N./El  Car^^  de 
Sancta  Cruz  aunque  fue  despedido  por  Su  S‘  y por  el 
Consistorio  no  es  aun  partido  al  S™°  Rey  de  Romanos 
[Ferdinand]  por  que  espera  9ierta  respuesta  de  Su  Alteza 
plega  a N^'®  Senor  quel  el  baydoda  no  buelua  a tras  de  lo 
que  aqui  estaua  ordenado  de  Su  parte,  y porque  las 
buenas  nueuas  del  campo  del  Enperador  mj  Senor  [who 
shortly  after  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles]  y 
decomo  el  marques  de  Saluza  viuo  a serujr  a Su  Mag*  y 
fosano  se  a dado  y otro  tanto  se  espera  que  hara  Turin 
mas  por  estenso  las  sabra  V.  Mag*  no  alargo  yo  aqui  mas, 
Sra  Qe  Qa  Mag*. — De  Roma  el  xi  de  Julio  de  m.d.xxx.vJ 
(de  V.  S.  C.  C.  M^t). 

“ Muy  humilde  y muy  obediente  Sieruo  y 
“ vassallo  q Sus  imperiales  manos  besa, 

^ “ El  doctor  Ortiz. 

“ A la  Sacra  Cesarea 
Catholica  Mag*  de  la  . . . . 

y Reyna  nra  Senora.” 

P.  A.  L. 


LETTERS  FROM  DR.  PERCY  TO  T.  ASTLE,  ESQ. 
F.A.S.,  F.R.S. 

(^Concluded from p.  27.) 

V. 

Easton,  Jan.  15,  1763. 

My  dear  Mr.  Astle, 

Twm  such  obliging  Packets  as  yours  merit  my  warm- 
est acknowledgments.  I have  also  the  plea  of  unavoidable 
avocation  to  make  for  not  writing  to  you  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  them.  I thank  you  for  thinking 
my  twm  slight  volumes  of  Miscellany  Pieces  worth  your 
acceptance,  and  sho*^  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  or  any  of 
jmur  ingenious  acquaintance  think  of  them.  I burn  with 
impatience  to  see  your  preface*  and  to  ransack  your  Index* 

* To  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 
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I shall  be  extremely  mortified  if  you  don’t  save  me  a Copy 
of  each.  You  see  I assume  the  privilege  of  friendship  in 
soliciting  fresh  favours,  to  whom  I am  already  so  deeply 
in  debt  upon  former  scores. 

In  obedience  to  your  summons  I have  dispatched  by  a 
safe  hand  (it  will  be  sent  you  from  Mr.  Dodsley’s  next 
week)  your  curious  little  MS.  relating  to  the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  ^c.  I must  beg  a little  longer  reprieve 
for  your  old  fragment  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I 
am  ashamed  to  press  so  much  upon  your  good  nature, 
otherwise  I wish  I could  offer  you  anything  wh^^  you  avo^i 
accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  last.  You  will  perhaps 
think  me  acting  from  low  paltry  motives,  otherwise  I 
think  I could  propose  a very  agreeable  subject  of  Traffic 
or  friendly  Barter  between  us ; you  are  curious  in  collect- 
ing original  Manuscripts:  I am  somewhat  inquisitive 
after  the  old  black-letter  remains  of  our  first  English 
printers.  Cannot  we  each  of  us  assist  the  other  in  his 
respective  pursuit  ? As  I have  often  opportunity  of  rum- 
maging old  Collections  where  a small  degi'ee  of  solicitation 
would  procure  many  curiosities  in  your  own  way,  in 
which  case  I shall  not  fail  to  think  of  yon.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  residence  in  Town  will  afford  you  oppor- 
tunity of  picking  up  fragments  of  old  English  printed 
books  which  would  to  me  be  equally  acceptable.  By  way 
of  beginning,  I shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  send 
you  a MS.  copy  of  four  Books  of  Diyden’s  Virgil,  Avhich 
I have  a notion  were  transcribed  by  the  Author’s  amanu- 
ensis, when  he  was  preparing  his  copj^  for  the  press.  In 
this  I may  be  mistaken,  but  I cannot  otherwise  assign  a 
reason  why  any  person  should  be  at  the  trouble  of  tran- 
scribing 4 whole  books  of  a work  not  scarce.  Inclosed  I 
send  you  an  original  latin  Letter  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
which  I believe  has  never  been  printed.  I copied  it  from 
his  own  hand-writing,  and  I hope  hereafter  to  find  some- 
thing better  worth  your  acceptance. — But  after  all  if  you 
are  still  desirous  to  have  your  Wynkyn-de-  W orde  returned 
you,  I will  waive  all  other  considerations  and  take  cai*e  it 
shall  be  carefully  restored  you,  and  shall  notwithstanding 
send  you  anything  curious  which  falls  in  my  Avay,  par- 
ticularly as  to  old  Charters,  Grants,  and  curious  antique 
Deeds,  of  which  kind  I hope  soon  to  procure  something  for 
you.  Favour  me  with  a speedy  line,  who  am  with  great 
truth, 

Dear  Mr.  Astle, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 

Thos.  Percy. 

P.S.  If  your  Preface,  &c.,  is  printed  off,  Mr.  Dodsley 
will  (if  you  please)  inclose  it  in  a parcel  he  is  soon  to  send 
me ; or  if  it  is  not  bulky  what,  if  you  inclose  it  under 
cover  by  the  Post  directed  for  Henry  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Pray  are  you  acquainted  with  anj^  friend  who  has  access 
to  the  Library  at  Sion  College.  I want  to  knoAV  if  there 
is  not  a Copy  of  Davison's  Poems,  12®'’,  preserved  there, 
that  was  printed  so  early  as  1611, — and  supposing  there 
is,  whether  it  contains  a poem  among  the  Canzonets,  pag. 
100,  intitled  the  lie,  beginning  thus  — 

“ Goe  Soule  the  bodies  guest,”  &c. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  me  to  have  this  point  ascer- 
tained. Perhaps  the  Museum  may  contain  a Copy  of  the 
Edition  in  question,  or  some  other  Edition,  that  Avill 
equally  answer  my  end  of  enquiry. 

VI. 

July  14,  Easton  Maudit. 

' My  dear  Astle, 

Your  obliging  Letter  found  me  indisposed,  or  it  wo*! 
have  reed  an  answer  sooner ; I am  glad  you  are  better, 
and  should  be  glad  to  receive  an  ocular  proof  that  you  are 
so  by  seeing  you  here. 

I know  your  time  is  appropriated,  and  yet  I co'i  wish 


to  bespeak  a small  share  of  it,  both  for  myself,  and  a very 
ingenious  brother-antiquarian,  whom  you  would  be  happv 
to  be  acquainted  with. 

Like  a true  selfish  fellow,  I shall  name  my  wants  first : 
Lord  Royston  hearing  of  my  proposed  Edition  of  the 
Duke  Buck®’*  Works,  has  sent  to  inform  me  that  in  the 
Harleian  Collection  are  a few  original  letters  of  his,  which 
I have  not  seen.  Upon  looking  into  your  Index  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  Catalogue,  I have  reason  to  believe 
these  said  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Nos.  7523,  7524,  7525, 
7526.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  examine  the  said  Volumes 
for  me,  inform  me  what  letters  of  the  D.  of  Buck®’*  are 
in  them,  and  if  not  too  voluminous  (wc^  I am  pretty  sure 
is  not  the  case)  send  me  transcripts  faithfully  collated. — 
N.B.  Your  Index  refers  to  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
letters  under  the  name  of  Villiers,  but  upon  examination 
I found  most  of  them  related  to  the first!),  of  B. the  father 
of  him  I am  concerned  with. 

Now  for  the  Petition  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farmer, 
fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  andfellow  of  your 
Society  of  Antiquarians.  — In  the  Harl.  MS.  No.  1174 
(art.  180)  are  the  Descent  and  Arms  of  Farmer  of  Rad- 
cliffe  in  Comitat.  Leicester,  dat.  a.d.  1640,  fol.  99  b.  Of 
this  article  (which  he  thinks  must  be  short),  he  has  de- 
sired my  intercession  with  you  to  procure  him  a Copy, 
with  the  arms  blazoned  in  colours,  if  so  in  the  manuscript, 
for  Avhich  he  will  gladlj’-  pay  any  expense  thereby  in- 
curred ; and  in  return  will  procure  you  anything  out  of 
their  Libraries  at  Cambridge,  and  let  me  add,  you  will 
thereby  oblige,  my  dear  friend. 

Your  very  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

T.  Percy. 

P.S.  I desired  Mr.  Dodsley  to  replace  Amur  Runic  Poems, 
I hope  you  have  received  them.  I am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Pennecke  for  the  trouble  he  has  had  about  the  books  ; 
nothing  will  be  effectual  but  an  actual  visit  to  the  Li- 
brary, which  would  extremely  oblige  me.  My  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  all  your  friends  at  the  Museum. 

My  wife  joins  in  respects. 

VII. 

Dear  Sir, 

» I rec‘1  yours  of  the  21*‘,  and  am  thus  early  in  answer- 
ing it,  to  intreat  you  not  to  entertain  the  least  concern 
about  the  affair  of  Mr.  Apperley's  Letter.  My  friend  is 
a very  candid  man,  and  will  readily  suppose  hoAV  the  case 
was. 

You  are  right  in  your  conjecture  about  Mr.  Capel,  I 
sent  him  one  of  the  plays,  which  Amu  purchased  for  me, 
and  another  I gave  Mr.  Garrick ; "the  rest  of  the  volume 
I kept  myself.  I am  sorry  to  find  that  the  fragment  of 
W.  de  Worde  is  not  your  own  : but  Avhoever  is  the  rightful 
owner,  I presume  you  have  interest  enough  Avith  him  to 
mediate  a treaty  between  us  for  it.  I Avould  be  glad  to 
purchase  it,  if  not  at  too  great  a price.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  as  it  was  in  a very  shattered  condition,  and  Avould 
probably  have  been  entirely  worn  to  pieces  Avith  a few 
times  turning  over,  I have  taken  some  pains  to  renew  the 
leaves  and  binding.  This  makes  me  Avish  to  retain  the 
volume  if  I could  do  it  on  terms  satisfactory  to  yourself 
or  friend;  not  else.  The  collection  consists  of  6 Tracts, 
of  which  only  3 are  perfect,  viz. : 1.  The  Hist,  of  Robert 
the  Devil ; 2.  Secretary  of  Jealousie  ; 3.  Cock  Lorrel’s 
Bote;  4.  Parliament  of  Birds ; 5.  Hicks-corner*;  6.  Eveiy 
Man.  The  Avhole  Amlume  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
12  penny  pamphlet.  I mention  the  particulars  that  the 
OAvnermay  better  ascertain  the  value. 

You  tell  me  Dr.  Birch  did  my  2 slight  volumes  the 
honour  of  a perusal ; I have  lately  been  agreeably  em- 
ployed in  reading  his  6^^  volume  of  Biographia  Britan- 


[*  Otherwise  “Hicke  Scorner.”] 
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nica.  I find  that  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Yilliers,  in  that 
Volume,  has  given  a hint  of  the  new  Edition  of  Buck“’» 
works,  which  I am  preparing  for  the  publick,  whether  Dr. 
Birch  dress  up  that  article  or  not.  I presume  it  was 
printed  under  his  inspection,  and  if  so  it  is  in  his  power 
to  favour  me  with  the  use  of  one  or  two  tracts  which  I 
should  he  glad  to  insert  in  our  work. — What  I principally 
want  is  the  short  Tract,  quoted  in  the  40o9  pag.  of  the 
Biogroph.  intitled  A reply  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buck^^'s  letter  to  the  author  of  a paper  entitled  a short 
answer  to  his  Grace's  discourse  concerning  Religion,  folio. 

I should  also  be  glad  to  see  the  original  Edition  of  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  his  Grace’s  letter  to  the  unknown 
author  of  the  paper  entitled  The  Short  Answer,  for  that  I 
have  used  was  what  was  reprinted  among  Lord  Somers’s 
Tracts.  I should  also  be  extremel)’-  obliged  to  the  Doctor 
if  he  would  glance  his  eye  over  the  enclosed  advertisement 
and  suggest  any  corrections  or  improvements  which  no 
person  living  is"  so  capable  of  doing  as  himself.  In  return 
for  this  favour,  the  Dr.  might  to  the  utmost  command  mj'- 
slight  services  ; and  probably  the  access  I have  to  the 
libraries  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  neighbourhood 
(some  of  which  are  large  and  of  long  standing)  may 
enable  me  to  be  of  some  use  to  him.  Would  the  Doctor 
encourage  me  in  this  application,  I should  perhaps  in  a 
future  letter  recollect  one  or  two  other  questions  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  propose,  and  which  he  could  doubtless 
resolve  me  in.  Be  that  as  it  will,  3mu  may  assure  him  of 
mj"  great  respect,  who  am,  dear  Mr.  Astle, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Thomas  Percy. 

Easton  Maud*, 

Jan.  25,  1763. 

VIII. 

Dear  Mr.  Astle, 

Your  obliging  letters  are  ever  entitled  to  my  earliest 
notice.  I thank  you  for  that  I rec'i  last  night.  When 
my  Lord  Sussex  returns  from  town,  which  probably 
will  be  to-morrow,  I shall  be  highly  entertained  with  the 
Perusal  of  the  valuable  papers  you  have  been  so  good  as 
to  remitt  me.  I am  impatient  to  see  your  preface,  and 
therefore  intreat  that  one  of  the  first  Copies  you  part  with  < 
may  be  sent  to  me.  You  may  inclose  it  under  Packets 
by  the  Post,  not  exceeding  2 ounces  under  Cover. 

I thank  jmu  for  your  researches  after  old  Ballads : the 
account  you  have  sent  piques  my  curiosity  extremely.  I 
shall  not  be  eas}^  till  I have  come  up  to  town  and  feasted 
upon  the  dainty  morsels  of  which  you  have  sent  me  a 
bill  of  fare.  At  present,  however,  I am  incapable  of 
stirring  from  home,  and  probably  shall  be  so  for  this 
month  or  six  weeks.  To  feed  therefore  the  press,  which 
is  constantly  going  on,  I will  beg  of  you  one  or  two 
copies  for  a"  present  supply,  and  then  shall  trouble  you 
no  more  till  I can  come  up  and  drudge  for  myself. 

The  two  songs  I want  are  these  : No. -2253,  p.  97,  An 
Elegy  upon  tke  Death  of  Edward  I.,  and  p.  81,  A song 
on  the  Man  of  Moon  {sic).  May  I intreat  yon  to  send 
me  the  first  of  these  some  day  this  week  (the  press 
waiting),  the  other  will  do  in  a fortnight’s  time. — As  in 
these  very  obsolete  poems  the  slightest  slip  of  the  Pen 
creates  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  an  Editor,  especially 
where  the  original  is  not  at  hand  to  have  recourse  to, 
permit  me  to  request  of  you  a ver\"  scrupulous  Collation 
of  your  Copy  (when  transcribed)  with  the  original. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  yon  for  jmur  good  offices 
with  Dr.  Birch,  and  from  his  known  character  of  great 
humatdty,  and  general  regard  to  the  .common  cause  of 
literature,  I flatter  myself  that  he  will  not  only  grant 
the  request  I made  in  my  former  letter,  but  indulge  me 
with  anj^  future  favour  of  the  same  kind.  In  return  for 
which  he  ma}’’  at  all  times  command  my  best  services 


which  (as  I am  often  rummaging  among  old  libraries) 
may  possibly  sometimes  afford  him  service. 

Adieu,  my  Dear  Mr.  Astle ; let  me  if  possible  hear  from 
jmu  some  day  in  the  ensuing  week,  and  you  will  much 
oblige 

Your  constant  friend  and  servant, 

T.  Percy. 

Easton  Maud*, 

Feb.  5,  1763. 

P.S.  You  forgot  to  insert  my  Lord’s  Xtiau  name 
Henry  in  the  direction  of  your  last  Letter,  b\^  wh*i  means 
it  had  like  to  have  miscarried. 

IX. 

My  dear  Astle, 

I have  impatiently  longed  to  hear  from  you  ever 
since  I left  town,  the  more  as  I left  you  but  poorly : I 
hope  your  health  is  thoroughl}'^  established,  of  which  I 
beg  I may  speedily  be  informed  under  your  own  hand. — 
Pray  what  success  has  our  friend  Mr.  Pennecke  had  in 
his  application  to  Sion  College  Librar}^  in  mj"  favour  ? 
May  not  I hope  to  hear  soon  from  you  or  himself  on  this 
subject  ? I know  not  whether  Mr.  Dodsley  has  yet  com- 
plied with  an  oi'der  I gave  him  to  present  Copies  of  a late 
small  Collection  of  Runic  Poems  to  you,  Mr.  Pennecke, 
Sir  Joseph  Ajdofife,  and  Dr.  Birch.  I ought  by  no  means 
to  forget  Dr.  Ducarel,  and  therefore  beg  jmu  will  pre- 
sent him  with  jmur  Cop}’-,  which  I will  take  care  shall  be 
replaced  : along  with  it  make  my  most  respectful  com- 
pliments acceptable  to  the  Doctor,  and  tell  him  I wish  it 
was  better  worth  his  acceptance. 

Pray  when  did  you  see  Mr.  Garrick  ? I hope  you  are 
now  thoroughly'  established  in  his  acquaintance.  When 
3'ou  see  him,  take  no  notice  of  my  being  Editor  of  the 
Runic  Pieces, — at  least  till  I am  able  to  present  hjm 
with  a Copy,  which  at  this  time  I am  not. 

When  he  has  got  your  late  present  to  him  new-bound 
as  he  intended,  ymu  must  procure  me  another  sight  of  iL 
— I owe  many  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Garrick  for 
favouringme  lately  with  several  Volumes  of  his  old  plays 
by  Mr.  Tonson.— Among  the  Titles  of  Plays  I sent  up 
was  this : 

Amorous  Orontus,  or  Love  in  Fashion,  hy  John  Bulteel, 
1665, 4to. 

Mr.  Garrick  desired  to  know  where  I picked  up  that 
title,  but  I cannot  for  my*  life  recollect  where  ; I thought 
it  had  been  out  of  his  own  Catalogue. 

I wish  you  would  take  an  opportunity  of  looking  in 
Mr.  Garrick’s  Collection  for  a Play  of  the  Edward 

Howard’s  intitled  The  Man  of  Newmarket,  4to,  1678 — 
and  be  pleased  to  inform  me  whether  these  words  [never 
before  printed]  are  in  the  title  page ; tho’  if  you  wo^  be 
so  good  as  to  copy'  out  the  title  page  at  large  it  would  be 
still  better. 

Our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Ly'e  mends  but  slowly;  he  how- 
ever does  mend,  and  begins  now  to  assume  his  literary 
pursuits.  This  reminds  me  of  mentioning  a request  he 
desired  me  to  make  to  you  that  ymu  would  be  so  good  as 
to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  St.  Guthlac  for  him,  a re- 
quest in  which  I earnestly'  join  him,  as  I know  it  will  not 
cost  y'ou  above  a day  or  two,  if  y'ou  were  once  to  set 
about  it  with  y'our  wonted  application : he  only'  waits  for 
that  manuscript  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  noble 
Saxon  Lexicon,  of  which  I know  he  intends  one  copy 
for  you,  and  which  when  it  appears  will  be  one  of  the 
most  compleat  works  that  the  present  times  have  seen. — 
Adieu  my  friend,  and  write  soon  to 

Yours  sincerely', 

Thos.  Percy. 

Easton  Maudit, 

May  12,  1763. 
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X. 

My  dear  Mr.  Astle, 

I needed  not  this  fresh  instance  of  your  friendship, 
to  convince  me  of  its  sincerity;  yet  jmu  rightly  judge 
the  news  of  such  a discovery  as  you  mention  must  be 
exceedingly  welcome  to  me.  I do  indeed  burn  with  im- 
patience to  see  the  ancient  collection  of  Ballads,  which 
you  so  kindly  offer  to  send  me.  And  indeed  to  render  it 
nf  use,  it  will  be  needful  for  me  to  see  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  not  of  too  small  a size,  please  to  send  by 
Silby’s  Wellingboro’  Waggon,  which  will  set  out  on 
Saturday  Morning  from  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff, 
Smithfield,  directed  for  me  at  Easton  Maudit,  near  Wel- 
lingboro’, to  be  left  at  the  Red  Lion  in  Bozeate.  Please 
to  see  that  it  is  carefully  deliv^ered  to  the  Bookkeeper, 
and  punctually  booked  for  fear  of  miscarriage.  If  it’s 
very  small,  enjoin  the  Waggoner  to  bring  it  in  his  Pocket. 
I shall  have  it  on  Tuesday. 

Write  to  me  by  Saturday  Evening’s  post  to  inform  me 
whether  I may  expect  it  by  the  return  of  the  said  Wag- 
gon, and  you  will  oblige  him  who  is. 

Dear  friend, 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

T.  Peucv. 

.Eastofl  Maudit, 

July  21,  1763,  Thursday. 

P.S.  Accept  Mrs.  Percy’s  best  respects  and  make  mine 
acceptable  to  all  friends.— Please  to  forward  the  inclosed 
as  directed. — I thought  you  would  like  to  see  a specimen 
•of  the  work,  to  w'mchyou  have  been  so  kind  a contributor. 
I have  therefore  inclosed  a proof  sheet : when  you  have 
perused  it,  return  it  back  to  me.  Pray  v/hat  literary 
researches  are  you  engaged  in  at  present  ? 


William  Brocklehurst  Stonehouse. — The 
following-  is  a complete,  or  nearly  complete,  list 
of  the  published  writings  of  this  gentleman.  A 
star  (*)  is  attached  to  those  which  I have  failed 
to  find  in  the  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum 
library.  William  Brocklehurst  Stonehouse  was 
born  at  Manchester ; educated  at  Brazenose  Col- 
lege^ Oxford;  B.A.  1816,  M.A.  1819,  D.C.L. 
1845;  ordained  deacon  1815,  priest  1816  ; curate 
of  Messingham,  co.  Lincoln,  1815 ; presented  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  vicarage  of  Owston 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  1821 ; archdeacon  of 
Stowe,  September  14,  1844 ; died  December  18, 
1863,  aged  sixty-nine;  buried  in  Owston  church- 
yard. 

*The  Sin  and  Nature  of  Schism,  and  the  Alliance  be- 
tween Church  and  State  considered  in  two  Sermons 
preached  ....  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Gainsbro’,  May  4, 
1825  . . . and  July  25,  1825.  . . . Gainsburgh,  1825. 

The  Crusade  of  Fidelis,  a Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cross ; being  the  History  of  his  Adventures  during  his 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City.  (Anon.)  Derby, 
1828. 

_ *A  few  Observations  on  the  “ Rudiments  of  Eccle- 
siastical Knowledge,”  as  stated  in  a second  Letter  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  by  R.  M.  Beverley,  Esq. 
. . . . London,  1832. 

The  Histoiy  and  Topography  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
being  that  part  of  Lincolnshire  which  is  w'est  of  the 
Trent.  . . . London,  1839.  Printed  at  Gainsbrough 
by  Adam  Stark. 


A Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Stow. 
London,  1845. 

The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  not  the  Cause 
of  those  Evils  by  which  the  Influence  of  Christianity  is 
impeded A Charge.  London,  1848. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Ancient  Liturgies  on  which  it  was 
founded A Charge.  London,  1850. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church  which  the  Re- 
formers wished  to  restore.  A Charge.  London,  1851. 

*A  Letter  to  Mr.  William  Rayner,  churchwarden  of 
the  Parish  of  Owston,  concerning.  . . . Revivalism. 

. . . Hull,  1853. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Ak  Educational  Book.  — Some  years  ago  in 
Macao,  China,  I got  possession  of  a remarkable 
work  with  which  I think  your  readers,  especially 
those  who  collect  curious  literature,  should  be 
made  acquainted.  It  professes  to  teach  Englisb 
to  Portuguese  and  vice  versa,  and  with  this  object 
presents  “ a choice  of  familiar  dialogues  clean  of 
gallicisms  and  despoiled  phrases.”  It  is  called 
O Nova  Guia  da  Conversaffio,  compiled- by  Jose 
da  Fonseca  and  Pedro  Carolino,  and  published  at 
Paris  in  1855,  by  Aillaud,  Monlon  e C^ 

It  contains  dialogues,  letters  and  anecdotes,  the 
English  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Portuguese. 
To  notice  it  at  length  would  occupy  too  much  of 
your  space,  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  room  for 
a specimen  or  two. 

Dialogue  18 is  headed  ‘‘For  to  ride  a Horse,” 
and  runs  thus  : — 

“ Here  is  a horse  who  have  a bad  looks.  Give  mi 
another  ; I will  not  that.  He  not  sail  know  to  march,  he 
is  pursy,  he  is  foundered.  Don’t  you  are  ashamed  to  give 
me  a jade  as  like  ? He  is  und'slioed,  he  is  with  nails 
up  ; it  want  to  lead  to  the  farrier.” 

and  so  on.  The  shortest  of  the  anecdotes  is  as 
follows : — 

“ A day  came  a man  consult  this  philosopher  for  to 
know  at  o’clock  it  was  oAve  to  eat— ‘ If  thou  art  rich,  told 
him  eat  when  you  shall  wish ; if  you  are  poor,  when  you 
may  do.’  ” 

The  preface  is  rich  indeed,  and  this  is  the  con- 
cluding paragraph : — 

“ W e expect  then,  who  the  little  book  (for  the  care 
Avhat  we  Avrote  him,  and  for  her  typgraphical  correction) 
that  may  be  Avorth  the  acceptation  of  the  'studious  per- 
sons, and  especialy  of  the  Youth,  at  Avhich  Ave  dedicate 
him  particularly.” 

This  book  was  seriously  and  soberly  introduced 
into  the  government  schools  at  Macao,  though,  I 
believe,  subsequently  withdrawn. 

I have  given  these  particulars  and  the  pub- 
lishers’ name  that  those  who  wish  to  laugh  over  a 
singular  educational  work  may  possess  themselves 
of  it,  if  it  be  still  procurable.  W.  T.  M. 

Earley, 

Douglas,  a Woman’s  Christian  Name. — In 
the  Tyrwhit  family,  near  Lincoln,  circa  1600,  the 
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name  of  ‘‘Douglas”  in  one  instance,  and  of 
“ Duglas  ” in  another,  occur  as  Christian  names  of 
daughters.  (Allen’s  JEListory  of  the  County  of  Lin- 
coln, 1834,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  39-40.)  J.  Beale. 

Westhope,  CO.  Salop.  — I came  across  a note 
in  reference  to  this  parish  which  may  he  worth 
preservation.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming  of  West- 
hope,  by  her  will  dated  Jan.  14,  1728,  and  proved 
at  Hereford,  Sept.  23,  1729,  makes  the  following 
bequest : — 

“ If  my  son  Eichard  Fleming  rebuilds  the  chapell  at 
Westhope,  and  fitts  it  up  for  the  service  of  God  within 
four  years,  then  I give  to  endow  it  lOOZ. ; but  if  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Westhope  should  be  remiss  in  having  it 
supplied  with  12  sermons  j^early,  then  the  profits  shall  go 
to  the  parish  of  Acton  Scott.” 

The  testatrix  was  connected  with  the  latter 
parish,  and  bequeaths  to  her  grandson,  Edward 
Acton,  four  pictures  — yiz.  his  mother’s,  his 
uncle  Hercules’,  Dr.  Edwardes’,  and  his  uncle 
Heath  Edwardes’.  Her  son  or  grandson,  Gilbert 
Fleming  (also  mentioned  in  the  will),  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a local  story,  the  details  of  which  may  not 
be  without  interest,  though  I cannot  vouch  for 
their  truth.  Gilbert  Fleming  is  said  to  have 
bribed  the  cook  to  put  poison  into  the  food  of  his 
father  Richard,  for  which  the  cook  was  tried  and 
executed.  The  real  culprit  drank  himself  to 
death  in  a little  more  than  a year  after  this  event, 
and  the  Westhope  estate  and  other  property  then 
went  to  his  three  sisters.  Two  of  these  were 
supposed  to  have  been  cognisant  of  the  murder, 
and  are  said  to  have  come  to  untimely  and  pain- 
ful deaths ; the  third,  who  was  innocent,  pros- 
pered. The  sister  who  had  Westhope  lived  with 
a Sir  John  Dyer,  and  left  her  property  to  him, 
though  she  had  no  child  by  him.  These  local 
traditions  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Westhope  is 
a chapelry  to  Delbury.  0.  J.  R. 

Ring  Posy. — A few  days  ago  I came  across 
an  old  wedding-ring  inscription  which  may  not 
be  known  to  some  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ First  love  Christ  that  died  for  thee ; 

Next  to  Him  love  none  but  me.” 

' G.  J.  S.  Lock. 

PiKEY. — I think  this  word  is  used  exclusively 
in  Kent.  I never  heard  it  elsewhere.  It  is  com- 
monly used  there  instead  of  the  word  gipsy. 

Geokge  Bedo. 

Brixton. 

Kentish  Wokds. — During  a residence  of  a few 
months  in  West  Kent,  I have  become  acquainted 
with  some  words  which  are  new  to  me.  For  ex- 
ample, I was  much  puzzled  when  I heard  a 
woman  cry  out  in  her  garden,  “ The  skaydle’s  got 
a bit  o’  flick  in  her  mouth,  an’s  run  under  the 
slats.”  On  inquiry  I was  told  that  a “skaydle” 
is  a thievish  cat;  “flick  ” is  the  hair  of  a rabbit 


or  hare:  and  “slats”  are  thin,  flat,  unfilled  pea- 
pods.  I have  further  ascertained  that  to  “work 
by  the  great  ” is  to  work  by  the  job  or  piece,  and 
not  by  time ; to  “ forelay  ” is  to  get  before  or 
ahead  of  anything ; and  a “ deek  ” is  a ditch. 
“ I reckon  ” and  “ I lay  ” are  much  used  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  observations  and  arguments. 
For  instance,  “ I reckon  (or  I lay)  we  shall  have 
wet  before  night.”  Edwakd  J.  Wood. 


POKTEAIT  OF  GOVERNOR  HUTCHINSON. 

About  three  years  since  an  American  friend 
gave  me  an  engraving  of  Thomas  Flutchinson, 
eighteenth  and  last  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
It  was  engraved  for  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  as  stated  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  no  mention  is  made  as  to  the  authority 
from  which  it  was  executed.  My  friend  the 
donor,  however,  told  me  it  had  been  engraved 
from  a painting  in  oil  now  preserved  in  the  State 
House  at  Boston.  It  is  now  a hundred  years 
wanting  six  since  Governor  Hutchinson  left  Bos- 
ton (he  left  June  1,  1774),  and  these  questions 
have  ceased  to  be  personal — they  have  become 
historical.  Does  such  a painting  really  exist ; and 
if  so,  where  did  the  state  procure  it?  Those 
were  troublous  times ; and  history  records  many 
instances  of  violence  and  even  death  offered  by 
the  republicans  to  the  royalists  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  uphold  the  King  of  England’s 
authority. 

In  a pedigree  of  the  Oliver  family  lying  by  me, 
in  speaking  of  one  of  the  grand-children  of  Lieut.- 
Governor  Oliver,  it  says : “ A son,  whose  death  in 
infancy  was  caused  by  the  rebels  in  Boston.” 
Governor  Hutchinson’s  town  house  had  been  de-- 
stroyed  by  the  mob  on  August  26,  1765,  when 
he  withdrew  to  his  country  house  at  Milton,  six 
miles  south  of  Boston.  When  he  proceeded  to- 
England  in  1774,  the  civil  government  having 
been  almost  brought  to  an  end,  he  left  his  eldest 
son  Thomas,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and 
Member  of  the  Council,  with  his  wife  (Sarah, 
daughter  of  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver,)  and  family 
behind  him  in  Boston.  They  remained  there  till 
March  26, 1776,  at  which  time  Washington’s  army 
was  encamped  outside,  and  the  city  bombarded. 
The  judge  from  time  to  time  [forwarded  to  his 
father  in  London  such  scraps  of  news,  political  or 
domestic,  as  the  difficult  opportunities  of  the 
period  permitted ; and  these  the  governor  some- 
times jotted  down,  together  with  others  obtained 
through  other  channels.  The  following  memo- 
randums occur : — 

“ June  26,  1775.  Mr.  Quincy  came  in  at  breakfast  time, 
a passenger  in  Callapan  (or  Cattapan,  or  Callassau,  &c.), 
with  letters  from  my  son,  &c.,  and  an  account  of  their 
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distress  ; which  has  made  this  the  most  distressing  day 
to  me  since  I have  been  in  England.  My  house  at  Milton 
in  possession  of  the  rabble  ; all  my  letters,  books,  papers, 
&c.,  taken  and  carried  away,  and  the  publication  of  some 
of  them  already  begun. 

“ June  27, . My  spirits  very  low  all  day  from  the 

American  news. 

“ IS'ov.  14, . General  Gage  and  his  Secretar}^,  Mr. 

Flucker,  came  to  town  in  the  evening  ; left  Boston  the 
11th  of  October.  My  families  [sic]  well.  My  property 
which  was  at  Milton  sold  at  Vendue  [auction.^]. 
Washington,  it  is  said,  rides  in  my  coach  at  Cambridge. 
The  farm  people  were  doubtful  about  purchasing,  and 
therefore  it  is  leased  out. 

“Sep.  30,  1779.  Mr.  Blowers  writes  to  Mr.  Bliss  of 
June  30,  that  one  Brown  of  New  York  had  purchased  my 
estate  at  Milton  for  38,000i.  lawful  paper  money.” 


A set  of  Marriage  a la  mode  ; rich  frames  and 

glass  

3 large  landscapes 

In  the  Parlour. 

Table  linen  of  damask  : sheeting,  shirting,  &c.  . 
2 Bronzes  — Shakespear  and  Milton,  fixed  on 
each  side  the  chimney 

In  the  Dining-room. 

2 pourtraits 

2 ditto  

10  prints  framed 

In  the  Closet. 

3 cases  silver  handled  knives  and  forks,  with 

spoons*  . . . . * . 

3 cases  ivoiy  and  China  ditto  .... 
A silver  epergne,  144  oz.,  with  glasses  and  case 


£ s. 
4 10 
3 0 

60  0 

3 0 


8 0 
6 0 
5 0 


45  0 
12  0 
54  0 


Grovernor  Hutcliinson  had  also  a large  estate  at 
Conanicut.  There  is  an  island  of  this  name  lying- 
opposite  and  westward  of  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island  Bay.  I am  not  informed  as  to  what  be- 
came of  this  estate,  but  I presume  it  was  confis- 
cated, like  the  other,  and  sold.  Yet  his  love  for 
America  was  intense  and  unalterable.  He  writes : — 

“May  15,  1779.  * * Though  I know  not  how  to  reason 
upon  it,  I feel  a fondness  to  lay  my  bones  in  my  native 
soil,  and  to  carry  those  of  my  dear  daughter  with  me.” 

He  alludes  to  his  youngest  daughter  Margaret; 
who  died  Sept.  21, 1777,  and  was  buried  in  Croy- 
don church,  where  he  was  afterwards  himself  laid . 

“ February  1,  1780.  The  prospect  of  returning  to 
America,  and  laying  my  bones  in  the  land  of  my  fore- 
fathers for  four  preceding  generations,  and  if  I add  the 
mother  of  W.  H,,  it  will  make  five,  is  less  than  it  has 
ever  been.  God  grant  me  a composed  mind,  submissive 
to  His  will;  and  may  I be  thankful  that  I am  not  re- 
duced to  those  straits  which  many  others  who  are  banished 
are  and  have  been. 

Though  in  England,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
governor  of  the  province.  General  Gage  having- 
only  a temporary  military  command:  it  was 
thought  that  the  rebellion  would  soon  be  brought 
to  an  amicable  termination ; that  he  would  then 
go  out  and  resume  his  functions;  and  therefore 
in  the  meantime  he  continued  to  enjoy  a hand- 
some salary — I have  heard  2000/.  a year,  but  I 
have  no  documentary  evidence  to  prove  it.  But 
I am  steering-  my  way  to  the  oil-painting,  with 
which  I began.  My  attention  has  been  attracted 
by  the  mention  of  his  portrait  in  an  inventory  of 
the  furniture  and  effects  taken  in  the  house  at 
Milton.  The  inventory  is  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing. I will  make  a few  extracts,  not  of  carpets, 
tables,  beds,  chairs,  &c.,  but  of  a few  works  of 
art : — 

Inventory  of  G oods  at  Milton,  as  sent  me  by  my  Son. 


In  the  Hall.  £ s. 

2 large  hair  settees 10  0 

6 chairs  ditto 4 0 

2 card  tables 4 0 

1 mahogany  table 3 0 

My  own  picture 9 0 

Mr.  Palmer's 9 0 


In  the  Bed  Bed-room. 

2 glass  sconces 4 0 

Crimson  damask  curtains,  head-cloth,  tester, 

vallians,  and  counterpane  . . . . 15  0 

In  the  Yellow  Bed-room. 

3 metzotintos  [s/c]  glazed 1 10 

In  the  Govi-  Bed-room. 

Miss  Hutchinson’s  Bed- room  [Margaret’s]. 

Miss  Sanford’s  Boom  [wife’s  sister]. 

Nurserj". 

In  the  Kitchen. 


In  the  upper  rooms. 

A suit  of  clothes  with  Avrought  gold  holes  and 
buttons,  little  wore 

10 

0 

In  the  Barn. 

15  Tons  best  English  haj^  . 

30 

0 

10  Tons  meadow  hay  .... 

10 

0 

Indian  corn,  60  bush 

6 

0 

In  the  Coacli-house. 

A new  coach,  cost  (besides  freight  f). 

105 

0 

An  old  coach  new  lined 

25 

0 

A chariot 

2,5 

0 

2 chaise  [sic]  . . 

25 

0 

In  the  Cellar. 

35  dozen  old  Madera  [sic]  wine 

50 

0 

20  dozen  other  wines  .... 

25 

0 

A box  of  citron 

3 

0 

A box  of  candles  .... 

2 

0 

Cvder 

4 

0 

20  bushels  parsnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes 

3 

0 

Upon  the  Farm. 

A pair  of  coach  horses 

25 

0 

A farm  hoi'se 

7 : 

10 

7 cows 

24  10 

A yoke  of  large  oxen  .... 

12 

0 

A p*-  of  steers 

6 

0 

2 heifers 

3 ; 

LO 

3 hogs  and  great  plenty  of  turkeys  and  poultry  . 

5 

0 

Carts,  Avaggons,  ploughs,  harroAvs,  iron 
and  all  necessary  farm  utensils 

barrs. 

15 

0 

The  sum  total  of  the  inventory,  including  the 
articles  I have  omitted,  is  1090/.  18s.  But  I 
should  now  like  to  ask  one  or  two  queries  — 
1.  Supposing  a painting  of  Thomas  Hutchinson  is 
preserved  in  the  State  House  in  Boston,  whether 

* The  silver  handled  knives  and  forks  which  I have 
(“  N.  & Q,”  4‘’i  S.  ii.  16)  cannot  be  anj^  of  these,  as  those 
here  mentioned  were  seized. 

f Was  this  the  carriage  in  which  Washington  was 
riding  ? From  the  mention  of  “ freight,”  it  had  probably 
been  had  out  from  England. 
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it  is  the  portrait  taken  at  Milton  ? 2.  Whether 
anything  is  now  known  of  the  plate,  bronzes,  or 
other  pictures  confiscated  at  the  same  time  ? If 
such  a likeness  is  there,  I should  much  like  to 
know  the  colour  of  the  coat,  waistcoat,  wig,  and 
silk  tie  behind  the  head,  supposing  the  print  is  a 
copy  of  it. 

I may  conclude  with  a curious  coincidence.  In 
a small  parish  in  England  there  are,  and  have 
been  for  these  ten  years  past,  three  members  of  the 
families  of  three  of  the  former  governors  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— Vane,  Andros,  and  Hutchinson, — all 
living  in  their  own  houses  near  each  other.  We 
were  all  in  Mr.  Vane’s  dining-room  a few  days 
ago,  laughing  over  the  circumstance.  Mr.  Vane 
is  a son  of  the  late,  and  uncle  of  the  present, 
baronet.  Colonel  Andros  tells  me  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund, the  governor,  left  no  heirs  : he  is  descended 
from  his  brother.  It  is  rather  a curious  thing 
too  that  my  ancestor  Elisha  Hutchinson  was  sent 
with  others  over  to  England  by  the  Massachusetts 
people  in  1688  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  tyran- 
nies of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and  to  beg  that  he 
might  be  recalled.  The  king,  however,  was  j ust  then 
on  the  point  of  relinquishing  his  crown  and  fiying 
to  France.  I chaff  the  colonel  about  these  things 
sometimes,  and  make  him  wince. 

P.  Hutchik'son'. 


ALCIAT’S  “EMBLEMS,”  FIRST  EDITIOX, 
MILAN,  1522. 

For  some  time  I have  been  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  the  number  of  editions  of 
the  Emblems  of  Andreas  Alciatus,  including  ver- 
sions which  have  issued  from  the  press  since  their 
first  appearance  at  Milan  in  1622.  Undoubted 
authorities  collected  by  me  prove  there  have  been 
above  one  hundred  and  forty  editions  published, 
and  probably  above  one  hundred  and  fifty.  From 
actual  collation  of  the  copies,  I have  obtained  the 
titles,  contents,  variations,  &c.,  of  about  eighty 
editions. 

One  edition,  however  (the  first,  that  of  Milan, 
A.D.  1522),  though  spoken  of  by  several  writers, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  by  any  of  them. 
Indeed  the  copies  of  this  edition  were  called  in 
by  the  author  soon  after  publication  and  destroyed, 
so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  copy  still  exists.  As 
far  as  catalogues  go,  I do  not  find  it  named  as 
belonging  to  the  great  libraries  of  Kome,  Naples, 
Milan,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London.  Some  of  the 
correspondents  and  readers  of  & Q.”  may 
however  possess  information  respecting  this  edition 
which  I have  failed  to  obtain.  Greatly  indeed 
should  I be  obliged,  and  most  interesting  would 
the  fact  be  to  the  amateurs  in  books  of  emblems, 
if  the  library  could  be  named  in  which  a copy  of 
this  first  edition  may  be  found — Milan,  a.d.  1622. 

I may  mention,  as  editor  of  the  Holbein  Society 


of  Manchester,  which  announces  in  its  series  of 
facsimile  reprints  Four  of  the  Fountains  of  Alciat, 
that  it  is  intended  to  give  an  English  translation 
of  the  Emblems  to  form  appendices  to  three  of  the 
four  photolith  facsimiles  of  the  editions  of  1531, 
1534,  1547,  and  1551.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  society  I am  permitted  to 
use  for  this  purpose  a manuscript  English  transla- 
tion, made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  a large 
number  of  Alciat’s  stanzas ; and  what  are  wanting 
I purpose  to  supply  by  translations  of  my  own. 
Thus  will  be  accomplished  what  your  excellent 
correspondent,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Cohsee,  of  Stand, 
suggested  in  N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  364. 

Hehrt  Geeeh. 

Knutsford. 


Alice  Leighton.” — I wish  for  some  informa- 
tion about  a book  entitled  Alice  Leighton  ; or  the 
Murder  at  the  Druids*  Stone.  Who  was  the  author, 
and  when  and  where  was  the  book  published  ? 

Geoege  C.  Boase. 

Poetic  Diction  oethe  Anglo-Saxons. — What 
is  the  peculiarity  of  this  diction  ? I do  not  find 
it  noticed  in  Rask’s  or  Vernon’s  grammars. 
Mr.  Kemble  speaks  of  it  in  his  preface  to  the 
Poetry  of  the  Codex  VerceUensis  edited  for  the 
yElfric  Society.  Is  it  merely  the  prolonged  use  of 
obsolete  and  obsolescent  words,  or  is  the  syntax 
itself  different  ? Colin  Clohtes. 

Apocalypse.  — Can  any  one  inform  me  of  any 
work,  in  whatsoever  language,  containing  pictorial 
representations  of  the  symbolical  scenes  of  the- 
Book  of  the  Revelation  ? Delta. 

The  Bull.  — On  searching  such  works  of 
natural  history  as  I have  access  to  for  a good  ac- 
count of  the  bull,  I find  that  they  have  plenty  to 
say  about  the  cow  and  the  ox,  but  little  or  nothing 
about  Taurus.  Can  any  one  of  your  readers 
obligingly  refer  me  to  a good  monograph  on  this 
noble  subject  .P  I seek  not  information  respecting 
such  outsiders  as  the  rogue  bull  ” or  the  wild 
bull  ” of  Australia.  My  inquiry  refers  to  the  bull 
of  our  own  farmyards  and  meads,  of  whom  all  I 
know  at  present  amounts  to  little  more  than  this : 
that  when  angry  he  bellows,  though  Buffon  says 
he  never  bellows  except  when  he  sees  the  cow ; 
that,  when  a bull-calf  of  six  months  old,  he  will 
run  at  you  in  play  and  knock  you  down  j that, 
when  a bull  full-grown,  he  is  lord  of  the  herdj 
and  that,  when  a bull  in  years,  and  good  for 
nought  besides,  he  is  made  to  draw  a cart  with  a 
ring  through  his  nose  as  a persuader.  Schin. 

Clubs,  etc. — Who  are  the  Obee-gee-ems,^ 
and  where  is  their  habitat  ? Their  seal  bears  the 
letters  O.B.G.MM.  This  we  read  into  ^‘Oino- 
biblo-gyno-maniacs.”  Are  we  right  ? 
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What  was  the  name  somewhat  similar  of  Pro- 
fessor Forhes’s  ^‘Eed  Lions  ” ? I have  forgotten 
their  club  name. 

What  is  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society”?  I 
suppose  something  masonic  ? An  Irish  friend  at 
my  elbow  suggests  that  they  'were  the  Paddy  Be 
Kwiets,  and  that  they  met  at  an  Aisy. 

Who,  finally,  are  the  ‘^T.  D.  Society,”  who 
advertise  The  Idealist,  a new  magazine.  Are  they 
a Theological  Debating  Society  or  do  they  stimu- 
late their  ideas  with  Tea  Drinking  ? X.  Y.  Z. 

Conway  Family. — Can  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me  who  Sir  Fulke  Conway  mar- 
ried ? He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Con- 
way of  Bagley,  in  Worcestershire,  who  married 
Ellen,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville  of 
Beauchamps  Court,  Warwickshire.  D'Alton,  in  i 
his  Genealogical  and  Historical  List  of  King  James' 
Irish  Army,  states  that — 

“ In  1609  he  settled  as  an  undertaker  in  Antrim,  where 
he  obtained  a large  territory  in  Killultagh,  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  Con  O’Neill ; that  he  was  a distinguished 
officer  in  Ireland,  became  representative  of  Antrim  in 
Parliament,  and  ultimately  a privy  councillor.  He  died  in 
1624,  leaving  a son  Christopher,  member  for  the45orough 
of  Armagh  in  the  Parliament  of  1613.” 

Maurice  Denny  Day. 

Manchester. 

^‘Ephemerides.”— Can  any  reader  name  the 
conductors  and  period  of  existence  of  an  Edin- 
burgh periodical  so  named  ? I have  eight  num- 
bers— March  13  to  May  8,  1813 — through  which 
there  runs  Smokeby,  a Hyperheroic  Poem  ” — 
a parody,  of  course,  on  Rokehy.  J.  0. 

The  Key.  Thomas  Heather,  Vicar  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  Chaplain  to  Charles  II. — Any  in- 
formation concerning  him,  and  especially  who  he 
married,  would  be  thankfully  received.*  T.  H. 

2,  York  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Poets  oe  Holland. — Is  there  any  collection  of  j 
the  poets  of  Holland  similar  to  our  Chalmers’  ? 

A.  O.  V.  P. 

Llandafe. — Morganice  Archaiographia,  by  Rice 
Merrick,  Esq.,  1578,  folio  26,  says  : 

“ I have  written  a short  Treatise  of  the  Bishoprick  of 
Landaph,  wherein  this  matter  [of  the  Bishop  of  Landaph] 
is  set  forth  more  at  large,  therefore  this  shall  suffice,” 

And  under  LandafF,  folio  56,  he  says : 

“ As  by  the  Treatise  thereof  b}’  me  gathered  ma}’’ 
appear,  wherein  is  made  discourse  of  such  matters  as 
were  to  be  set  down  herein  ; to  the  which  I refer  such  as 
shall  be  desirous  to  know  further,  entending  to  describe  it 
in  generality.” 

^ Can  and  will  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  by 
giving  any  further  particulars  as  to  such  Treatise"? 

Glwysig. 

[*  The  Ilev,  Thomas  Heather  died  in  1696.  His  monu- 
mental inscription  is  printed  in  Allen’s  History  of  Forts- 
nwuthA^ll,  p.  141.— Ed.] 


Passage  in  Luther. — Esto  peccator  et  pecca 
fortiter,  sed  confide  fortius.”  I have  often  seen 
these  words  quoted  as  Luther’s,  but  never  with  a 
reference.  I do  not  doubt  that  they  are  genuine, 
but  I wish  to  read  them  with  the  context,  and 
shall  be  obliged  by  being  told  where  it  may  be 
found.  C.  T. 

Andrew  Marvell. — I shall  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  will  inform  me  when  and  where  in 
Marvell’s Bermudas,”  Nymph  lamenting  her 
Fawn,”  ^‘Eyes  and  Tears,”  and  other  priceless 
poetiy,  as  distinguished  from  his  political  Satires, 
first  appeared.  Student. 

Mrs.  Maddocks.  — A little  dramatic  poem 
(anon.),  entitled  The  Female  Missionary  Advocate, 
was  published  in  1827,  Holdsworth,  London : 
a second  edition  in  1830.  The  authorship  is 
ascribed  to  Mrs.  Maddocks.  In  the  first  edition 
(which  I have  seen)  the  book  is  said  to  be  revised 
and  edited  by  a friend.  Does  the  name  of  the 
authoress  appear  on  the  title-page  of  the  second 
edition  of  1830  ? Who  was  the  editor  of  the  first 
edition  of  Mrs.  Maddocks’s  volume  ? R.  I. 

Middleton  Old  Hall,  Youlgrean,  near 
Bakewell.  — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
oblige  me  with  the  date  of  erection,  and  by  whom, 
of  this  hall,  and  with  any  information  as  to  the 
families  of  Herthills,  Cockaine  or  Cockayne,  Ful- 
woods,  Curzons,  Sanders,  and  Howe,  who  have 
been  successively  owners  of  the  Middleton  estate  ? 

Opals.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
what  is  the  origin  of  a superstition,  which  appears 
very  generally  believed  in  good  society,”  as  to 
opals  being  unlucky  ? F.  A.  S. 

Published  Letters.  — Is  there  any  rule  of 
etiquette  wuth  regard  to  the  publishing  of  corre- 
spondence? Surely  there  must  be  cases  when  it 
would  be  infringing  the  unwritten  law  of  honour 
to  make  letters  public  without  the  writer’s  con- 
sent, and  yet  how  often  this  is  done.  J.  H.  M,. 

Quotations  Wanted.  — 

YVhere  shall  I find  a poem,  parts  of  which  run 
as  follows  ? — 

“ It  was  noon  : the  hot  Avinds  sighing 
O’er  Arabia’s  burning  sand,  ^ 

In  Adullam’s  cavern  wall 
David  and  his  men  had  hidden 
From  the  Avrath  of  Saul; 

Bethlehem  Avas  strongly  guarded,” 

&c.  &c. 

Charles  Jas.  Hill. 

Dublin  Friends  Institute. 

“ And  if  the  outAVorks  of  my  God 
Are  so  immensely  grand. 

What  must  .....  be 
Where  Availing  angels  stand  1 ” 

J.  G. 
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In  what  authors  are  the  following  Latin  phrases 
to  he  found  ? — 

“ Ab  abusu  ad  usum  non  valet  consequentia.” 

“ Facile  est  inventis  addere,” 

“ Totum  hoc  indictum  volo.” 

Ch. 

Rad.  BE  Etjre. — In  Thoreshy’s  Ducatus  Leodi- 
ensis,  edit.  1715^  find  at  p.  17  that  Rad.  de  Evre, 
Miles,  til.  & hseres  de  Johannes  de  Evre,  Miles, 
anno  1361,  married  Isabella  f.  Adomari  de  Atholia, 
Dom.  de  Felton,  Ux.  1,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Johannes  Pudsey, 
Mil.  In  the  Pudsey  Pedigree,  at  p.  259,  it  is 
stated  that  Sir  John  Pudsey,  Knt.,  married  Mar- 
garet daughter  of  Will.  Evre,  Esq.,  by  Matilda 
daughter  of  the  Lord  EitzHugh.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  which  of  these  statements 
is  the  correct  one,  and  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
Isabella  the  wife  of  Rad.  de  Eure  in  the  first  state- 
ment ? Gr.  J.  A. 

Giet  oe  Rosemaey. — In  the  Hereford  Journal 
of  this  day  I find  the  following  paragraph : 

“ Knighton,  Christmas  Markets.  — On  Thursday’-,  the 
17th  instant,  the  butchers  of  this  town  made  rather  an 
imposing  show  of  beef,  mutton,  &c. ; two  of  them  in 
particular,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  emulating  for 
the  right  of  the  honour  of  the  gift  of  rosemaiy.” 

As  I have  not  previously  heard  of  the  honour 
of  the  gift  of  rosemary  ” being  competed  for  by 
butchers,  or  indeed  by  any  other  class  of  persons, 
perhaps  you  will  kindly  publish  this  letter  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  information  thereon  from  some 
of  your  numerous  readers.  Sigma. 

Hereford,  Dec.  26,  1868. 

“ Stokies  of  Old  Daniel.” — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  who  was  the  author  of 
this  popular  juvenile  book  ? It  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  but  has  always  been  published 
anonymously.  I remember  reading  it  with  great 
avidity  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  C.  G.  L. 

^^The  Vision  oe  St.  Beknakd.” — The  Vision 
of  St.  Bernard,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  in  the  Badia 
at  Florence.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  in  what  works  the  above  vision  is 
mentioned  ? Alban  Butler  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

* T.  V. 

WiLLODGHTON  Chuech.  — Does  any  drawing 
exist  of  the  old  church  of  Willoughton,  near 
Kirton  in  Lindsey  ? The  present  structure  was 
built,  as  I surmise,  about  sixty  or  eighty  years 
ago.  Tradition  says  that  the  old  building  was  an 
imposing  edifice.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


^^Gesta  Romanoedm.”  — Will  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  students  of  our  early  literature 
refer  me  to  any  digests  or  descriptions  of  the 
celebrated  Gesta  Romanorum,  whence  so  much  of 
it  is  derived  ? The  only  one  I know  is  that  in 
Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry.  Is  there  any 
modern  edition  or  translation  of  it  still  procurable  ? 
I shall  be  thankful  for  any  information  concerning 
it,  or  its  supposed  compiler  or  compilers. 

Colin  Clodtes. 

Clapham. 

[Our  correspondent  should  refer  to  the  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  Gesta  Romanorum  by  the  late  Francis 
Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  ii.  pp.  335- 
428,  and  the  Essay  by  Grasse  at  the  end  of  the  German 
translation  published  b}'-  him  (Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1842). 
The  only  modern  edition  of  the  original  Latin  text  that 
we  know  of  is  that  by  Keller,  8vo,  Stuttgard,  1842. 
The  same  editor  had  published  in  1841  an  edition  of  the 
early  German  version.  M.  Brunet  has  republished  the 
old  French  version,  Le  Violier  des  Histoires  Romaines, 
Paris,  Jannet,  1857.  The  Rev.  Charles  Swan  published 
an  English  translation  in  2 vols,  12mo,  in  1824.  Lastly, 
we  recommend  to  our  correspondent’s  special  attention 
The  Old  English  Version  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  edited 
for  theEoxburghe  Clubby  Sir  Frederic  Madden  in  1838, 
more  particularly  the  introduction  and  notes  of  the  ac- 
complished editor.] 

Chanteies  in  Baeking  Chdech. — Can  you 
tell  me  where  I shall  find  an  account  of  the 
founders  of  the  chantries  in  this  church  ? D. 

[The  following  valuable  work  contains  the  particulars 
required  : “ Collections  in  illustration  of  the  Parochial 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  ancient  Parish  of  Allhal- 
lows Barking,  London.”  By  Joseph  MaskelL  Lond.  1864, 
4to.  See  pp.  11-17.  Its  Chantry  Chapels  were  founded 
by  King  Richard  I. ; Sir  John  Rysley  ; Thomas  Pjdkes ; 
John  Croke  ; William  K3’rfote  ; Israel  Flughes  ; Adam 
Blakeney,  and  John  de  Cambridge.] 

Shames  O’Beien.” — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  when  and  in  what  publica- 
tion the  Irish  tale,  Shamus  O’Brien,”  first 
appeared,  or  where  it  may  be  had  ? G.  P.  0. 

Bradford. 

[We  doubt  wdiether  this  amusing  production,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  has  appeared  in 
any  English  or  Irish  collection  of  poems ; although  dur- 
ing Samuel  Lover’s  recitations  in  America  it  got  printed 
in  some  periodical  or  newspaper.  It  commences  — 

“ Just  after  the  war  in  the  year  ninety-eight, 

As  soon  as  the  boys  were  all  scattered  and  beat,”&c.] 

Aechbishop  Rogee  Walden. — Can  you  tell 
me  where  Roger  Walden,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  born  ? Omega. 

Jersey. 

[According  to  Fuller  {Worthies  of  England,  article 
“Essex,”)  this  unfortunate  prelate  w'as  born  at  Saffron 
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Walden.  He  states  that  “Roger  Walden,  taking  his 
name  from  his  birth  in  that  eminent  market-town  in  this 
county,  was  as  considerable  as  any  man  in  his  age  for 
the  alternation  of  his  fortune.  First,  he  was  the  son 
of  a poor  man  ; yet,  by  his  industry  and  ability,  attained 
to  be  dean  of  York,  treasurer  of  Calais,  secretary  to  the 
king,  treasurer  of  England,  and  {^pro  tempore)  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.] 

Faithorne’s  Map  oe  Londojt. — The  following- 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  Dec.  8,  1855  : — 

“The  lovers  of  London  topography  will  learn  with 
delight  that  a second  copy  of  the  celebrated  Map  of  Lon- 
don, engraved  by  Faithorne  in  1658,  has  been  acciden- 
tally and  fortunately  discovered.  It  is  now  in  London, 
and  is  to  be  engraved  in  facsimile.  Till  this  copy  was 
discovered,  the  impression  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris  w^as  looked  upon  as  unique.” 

Has  this  facsimile  been  published  ? If  so,  by 
whom  ? W.  By. 

[An  engraving  from  the  original  of  this  very  rare 
map  by  George  Jarman  was  published  on  May  1,  1857, 
by  A.  E.  Evans  & Sons,  403,  Strand.  The  facsimile  is 
engraved  on  copper  on  five  large  sheets  the  same  size  as 
the  original,  and  was  published  at  two  guineas.] 

WusTDEBANKE.  — What  is  the  meaning  of 

windebanke  ” in  the  following  passage  of  “ The 
Stage-player’s  Complaint”  {Occasional  Facsimile 
Reprints,  published  by  John  Tuckett,  1868)  ? — • 

“ Quick.  Oh  the  times,  when  my  tongue  have  ranne  as 
fast  upon  the  Sca3ane  as  a Windehankes  pen  ov^er  the 
Ocean.” 

I suspect  pen—v7m^,  and  that  ^‘Windebanke” 
is  a bird.  I find  “ Wind = Dotterel  in  the 
archaic  dictionaries.  John  Addis,  Jhn. 

[The  allusion  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  hasty  absconding  of 
Secretaiy  Windebank  to  avoid  impeachment  by  the  Long 
Parliament.  If  in  the  hurry  of  his  escape  he  took  his 
pen  with  him,  as  the  passage  quoted  may  be  held  to  in- 
timate, he,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  history,  left  his 
papers  behind  him.] 

“Chronicon  Saxonichm.”  — Which  is  the 
“editio  princeps”  of  this  work  ? I have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  Bishop  Gibson’s,  bdt  am  in 
doubt  whether  it  is  trustworthy.  I hear  that 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  has  been  condemned  in  one  of  the 
quarterly  reviews;  and  therefore  am  chary  of 
trusting  to  it.  Colin  Clohtes. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  the  condemnation  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s 
edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent alludes,  and  believe  he  may  refer  to  it  with  per- 
fect confidence.  He  may  also  consult  with  advantage 
Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  Parallel  ivith  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  others,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
a Glossarial  Index,  by  John  Earle,  M.A.,  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1865.] 

Lingard’s  “ History  oe  England  ” (4*^  S.  iii. 
1^0 — The  correspondent  who  enquires  how  far 


Dr.  Lingard  was  concerned  in  the  French  con- 
tinuation of  his  History  by  De  Maries,  has  omitted 
the  date  of  that  publication.  If  he  will  give  the 
date,  it  is  possible  that  among  the  numerous 
letters  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Lingard,  I may  find 
some  reference  to  the  work  j at  least  I will  look 
over  them  with  that  object.  F.  C.  H. 

[The  French  edition  makes  twentj^-one  volumes ; the 
first  is  dated  1833,  and  the  last  1838.  The  imprint  on 
the  title-page  reads  “A  Paris,  chez  Parent-Desbarres, 
Editeur,  Rue  de  Seine-Saint-Germain,  No.  48.”] 

DEDICATION  OF  ENGLISH  CHURCHES. 

s.  ii.  490^  593.) 

My  impression  is,  that  the  successive  dedi- 
cations in  relation  to  a single  church  refer  (1) 
to  distinct  dedications  or  consecrations,  (2)  to 
the  consecration  of  altars,  or  (3)  of  portions  of 
the  building  (usually,  if  not  universally,  begun 
at  the  east  or  choir  end,  and  continued  west- 
ward), as  it  was  gradually  completed,  (4)  and  in 
cases  of  restoration  or  (5)  reconciliation.  A few 
instances  will  illustrate  the  fact.  At  Christchurch, 
Hants,  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  in  1199,  but 
those  in  the  nave  and  transept  were  consecrated 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  Waverley  the  abbey 
church  was  consecrated  on  St.  Matthew’s  day, 
1280,  under  the  dedication  of  St.  Mary,  which 
was  common  to  all  Cistercian  minsters.  In  1203 
the  rector  of  Broadwater  laid  the  foundation  stone, 
and  in  1222  was  buried  near  the  south  wall  of 
the  church.  In  1225  the  transepts  were  partly 
completed;  for  in  that  year  one  of  two  altars 
was  dedicated  in  the  “ north  cross  ” ; and  on  St. 
Barnabas’  day,  1231,  two  altars  were  consecrated ; 
and  on  the  morrow  a third  in  “ the  south  cross  ” 
was  hallowed,  and  notice  is  made  of  three  altars 
in  the  “ north  cross.”  At  Bermondsey  the  abbey 
-was  founded  in  1082.  In  1206  the  matin  altar  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints  was  conse- 
crated, and  only  in  1330  the  high  altar  in  honour 
of  the  Saviour,  St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  the  rood 
altar  (in  the  nave),  and  the  altar  of  All  Apostles 
near  the  door  of  the  monks’  cemetery,  were  dedi- 
cated. 

The  legate  Otho,  in  1236,  ordered  that  all 
cathedral,  conventual,  and  parish  churches,  the 
walls  of  which  were  completely  finished,  should 
be  consecrated  within  two  years,  as  he  had  found 
many  churches  and  some  cathedrals,  although 
long  built,  not  yet  “ hallowed  with  the  holy  oil.” 

At  Winchester,  Birinus  dedicated  the  Basilica 
to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Dunstan  consecrated  the 
new  church  in  980  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;  when 
the  church  was  completed,  that  is,  between  993 
and  995,  it  was  dedicated.  Meaning,  probably, 
that  the  whole  structure  was  then  hallowed  ; and 
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Walkelyn’certainly  left  the  apse  {porticus)  and  high 
altar  nntoiiched  when  he  rebuilt  the  cathedral. 

Norwich  Cathedral,  completed  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  consecrated  in  1278,  after  restora- 
tions necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the  tower.  St. 
Paul’s  v/as  dedicated  in  1240  and  1242 ; Peter- 
borough in  1143  and  1239^  Eochester  in  1130 
and  again  in  1240,  and  the  choir  in  1331 5 Wor- 
cester in  1218,  with  its  high  and  middle  altars  ; 
Gloucester  in  1058,  1110,  and  1239;  Chichester 
in  1108,  and  after  a tire  in  1148,  and  having  been 
again  restored,  on  Sept.  12,  1199;  and  lastly, 
Evesham  not  until  1239.  It  is  very  observable 
that  within  a few  years  after  Otho’s  constitution 
five  of  these  consecrations  occur.  Evreux  Cathe- 
dral was  dedicated  in  1077  and  1112 ; at  St.  Denis 

the  lower  church  ” (anterior  or  inferior  basilica), 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  choir  doors,  was  dedicated 
in  1140;  and  the  ‘Gipper  church”  (superior 
basilica),  the  eastern  arm,  in  1144.  Laon,  after  a 
fire,  was  reconsecrated  in  1113.  Dijon  was  conse- 
crated in  1287  and  in  1379. 

The  terms  dedication  and  consecration,  we  see, 
are  often,  but  not  in  canon  law,  convertible : 
dedication  or  benediction  can  take  place  without 
actual  consecration ; consecration  cannot  without 
actual  dedication.  The  same  church  might  be  at 
first  dedicated  for  divine  service,  and  then  when 
complete  receive  consecration.  Frances  says,  in 
the  case  of  cathedrals,  benedictio  sola  sufficit.” 

With  regard  to  the  recent  inquiries  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Pantaloon,  I may  state  that 
there  was  a Chapel  of  St.  Pantaleon  in  Chichester 
Cathedral  certainly  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
some  payments  were  made  on  the  vigil  of  his 
festival. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS : “ ST.  CECILIA.” 
(P^  S.  iii.  14,  41.) 

If  Sir  William  Beechy  ever  made  a copy  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds’  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,”  it  must 
have  been  long  previous  to  1826,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  the  fourth  marquis,  purchased  the  painting 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  late  Eight  Hon.  E.  B. 
Sheridan,  from  Mr.  Burgess,  his  solicitor.  The 
original  is  now  at  Bowood,  and  the  property  of  the 
present  Lord  Lansdowne.  This  picture  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  till  1815. 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  connecting  link  between 
woman  and  angel,”  as  described  in  Moore’s  Life, 
died  in  1792,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year.  She  must 
have  been  about  twenty  when  Sir  Joshua  painted 
her  portrait,  as  the  engraving  of  the  picture  by 
William  Dickinson  is  dated  1776. 

I have  in  my  possession  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  by  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds.  It  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  the 
great  painter  by  Tom  Taylor,  to  whom  a copy  was 
sent : — 


“Leicester  Fields,  January  20,  1790. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  according  to  your  orders  bespoke 
a very  rich  frame  to  be  made  for  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  picture. 
You  will  easily  believe  I have  been  often  solicited  to  part 
with  that  picture,  and  to  put  a price  on  it;  but  to  those 
solicitations  1 have  always  turned  my  deafest  ear,  well 
knowing  that  you  would  never  give  your  consent,  and 
■without  it  I certainly  should  never  part  Avith  it.  I really 
value  that  picture  at  five  hundred  guineas.  In  the 
common  course  of  business  (exclusive  of  its  being  Mrs. 
Sheridan’s  picture),  the  price  of  a whole-length  Avith  two 
children  would  be  three  hundred  : if,  therefore,  from  the 
consideration  of  your  exclusive  right  to  the  picture,  I 
charge  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  I should  hope  you 
AV’ill  think  me  a reasonable  man.  It  is  with  great  regret 
I part  with  the  best  picture  I ever  painted,  for  though 
1 have  every  year  hoped  to  paint  better  and  better,  and 
may  truly  saj’-  ‘ nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset 
agendum,’  it  has  not  been  ahvays  the  case  hoAvever; 
there  is  noAV  an  end  of  the  pursuit— the  race  is  OA'er, 
Avhether  it  is  won  or  lost. 

“ I beg  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

“ I am,  Avitli  the  greatest  respect, 

“ Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

“ Joshua  Reyxolds.” 

E.  B.  S. 


PANTALOON. 

S.  ii.  561.) 

Pantaloon  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  typical  Venetian,  as  Harlequin  was 
the  typical  representative  of  another  Italian  state, 
and  other  pantomimic  characters  of  others.  A 
reference  or  two  to  a light  book  {Masques  et  Bouf- 
fons ; Comedie  italienne,  &c.)  may  lead  on  Hic  ET 
Ubiqije  to  graver  authorities  out  of  my  reach  at 
present : — 

“ Ce  fut  Angelo  Beolco,  dit  le  Ruzzante,  qui  ouvrit  le 
premier  la  carriere  aux  dialectes  italiens.  En  1528,  il 
donna  sa  premiere  comedie  eu  prose,  oil  chaque  person- 

nage  parle  un  dialecte  different 

“ Nous  avons  dit  que  chaque  proAunce  Amulut  etre  re- 
presentee. Ainsi  Bergame  Aomvd  Arlequin  Bnghella  ; 
Milan,  Beltrame  et  Scapin  ; . . . Venise,  Pantalon  et  son 
valet  Zacometo^’’  &c. — (Vol.  i.  p.  35,  37.) 

A Venise,’  dit  M.  Paul  de  Musset,  ‘quatre  masques 
bouffons  et  improvisateurs  revenaient  dans  toutes  les 
pieces  : le  Tartaglia,  bredouilleur  ; le  Truffiiidin,  carica- 
ture bergamasque  ; le  Brighella,  representant  les  orateurs 
de  places  publiques  et  d’autres  types  populaires ; et  enfin 
le  celebre  Pantalon,  le  bourgeois  venitien  personnifie  a\’ec 
tous  ses  ridicules,  et  dont  le  nom  a une  dtymologie  digne 
d’un  commentaire.  Ce  mot  vient  de  pianta-leone  (plante- 
lion)  ; les  anciens  raarchands  de  Venise,  dans  leur  fureur 
d’acquerir  des  terres  au  nom  de  la  republique,  plantaient 
a tout  propos  Je  lion  de  Saint-Marc  sur  les  iles  de  la 
Mediterranee  ; et  comme  ils  A^enaient  se  A^anter  de  leur 
conquete,  le  peuple  se  moquait  d’eux  en  les  baptisant 
plante-lion.''—‘&Q\on  d’autres  auteurs,  Pantalon  tire  sim- 
plement  son  nom  de  San  Pantaleone,  I’ancien  patron  de 
Venise.”— (Vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

“ Mais  Pantalon  est  quelquefois  dans  une  haute  et 
brillante  position.  II  est  si  noble  et  si  riche  alors,  qu’il 
pourrait  bien  faire  un  doge.  II  a des  villas  magnifiques, 
des  millions  dans  ses  coffres,  c’est  don  Pantaleone!!!  11 
est  alors  A’etu  de  velours,  de  sole  et  de  satin  ; mais  il  con- 
sei’A^e  la  forme  de  ses  habits  a la  mode  a Venise,  ou  il  a 
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paru  des  le  commencement  du  seizieme  siecle.  II  est  le 
confident  des  princes,  le  coaseiller  des  doges,  il  est  peut- 
etre  du  tribunal  des  Dix.” — (P.  18.), 

The  passage  goes  on  to  state  tliat  Pantaloon, 
whether  bourgeois  or  don,  is  always  a senile  fool 
and  blunderer. 

Wedgwood  seems  to  lean  to  the  pamms  deriva- 
tion. Others  pantaloons  (trousers)  from  Welsh 
panu,  to  cover,  and  French  talon,  the  heel  j and 
thus  make  Pantaloon  obtain  his  name  from  his 
dress.  John  Ahdis,  Jun. 

Rustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


Pantaloon,  in  the  Italian  burlesques,  represented 
a Venetian,  and  the  word  itself  is  a corruption  of 
the  motto  of  the  Republic — Pianta  Leone,  “ Plant 
the  Lion.”  Such  is  the  etymology  generally 
given ; it  does  not  exactly  accord  with  or  dis- 
tinctly contradict  the  St.  Pantaleone,  a martyr  of 
A.D.  303,  or  the  Pantaleone  Sa,  who  was  a Por- 
tuguese assassin  and  brother  of  an  ambassador  of 
the  Protectorate.  Both  might  have  had  Venetian 
antecedents.  S.  W. 


Me.  Hall  is  quite  correct  in  stating  that  this 
is  a real  proper  name.  In  the  list  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  a-  monument 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  of  which  body  I was  honorary  sec- 
retary, I find  the  entry  ‘^Rome,  Pantaleone, 
M.D.”  I also  have  a letter  from  him  dated  ‘‘  Rome, 
June  7,1853,”  which  is  subscribed  “ D.  chev.  Pan- 
taleone, M.D.,  &c.”  Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 


FIELDING  CLUB. 

S.  ii.  581.)  * 

Probably,  when  the  club  broke  up,  each  mem- 
ber took  away  the  decoration  of  his  own  panel,  as 
I saw  Arthur  Smith’s  at  his  house  in  Wilton  Street 
shortly  before  he^died  in  1861.  The  Sunday  Times* 

Rambler  ” did  not  describe  this  quite  correctly. 
It  consisted  of  two  small  gilt  oval  frames  inde- 
pendent of  each  other — one  containing  a card 
scrawled  over  with  the  autographs  of  members 
(not  photographs,  which  were  rare  in  those  ante- 
carte-de-visite  days)  ; the  other,  a looking  glass. 
“ Smith  ” called  them  portraits  and  autographs  of 
members  of  the  Fielding.  If  I recollect  rightly, 
Thackeray’s  panel  bore  a sketch  in  oil  from  one 
of  Fielding’s  novels,  not  by  his  own  hand,  but  by 
an  artist  who  painted  many  of  the  others. 

As  the  club  was  a noteworthy  feature  of  London 
social  life,  a jotting  respecting  it  may  possess  in- 
terest, without  infringing  privacy,  for  it  has  long 
ceased  to  exist;  and  besides,  the  members  used 
frequently  to  come  before  the  public  in  their  capa- 
city as  Fielding  Clubbists. 

The  Fielding  grew  out  of  the  Cider  Cellars’ 
Club,  a supping  coterie  (principally  of  members  of 


the  Garrick  Club)  which,  in  1850,  was  established 
in  a downstairs  room  at  the  Cellars.  The  C.  C.  C. 
then  consisted  of  a president  (^‘ whose  word  was 
Laio**)  and  twenty-four  members  : amongst  whom 
were  Serjeant  Murphy,  Chisholm  Anstejq  Joseph 
IT.  Robins,  Albert  Smith,  and  Thackera^L  About 
1854,  it  was  reconstituted,  and  named  the  Field- 
ing, in  honour  of  Thackeray,  the  modern  Fielding. 
For  a few  months  the  new  club  held  its  meetings 
at  Brooks’s,  in  Henrietta  Street  (where  the  de- 
corated panels  were  first  set  up),  and  then  returned 
to  the  old  quarters  in  Maiden  Lane.  [I  have  a 
broadside,  descriptive  of  the  Fielding  Festival 
Procession  from  Brooks’s  to  the  C.  C.  on  Boxing- 
night,  very  cleverly  written  by  Albert  Smith, 
full  of  appropriate  allusions  to  members,  and 
printed  in  imitation  of  the  old  official  programmes 
of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show.]  In  June,  1855 — ■ 
about  the  date  of  the  first  performances  of  th& 
Amateur  Pantomime — the  club  was  in  its  zenith. 
It  then  consisted  of  seventy-five  members,  includ- 
ing, in  addition  to  most  of  the  old  C.  C.  Clubbists,. 
V\k^  H.  Ainsworth,  W.  Beverley,  W.  Ballantine, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Wilkie  Collins,  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, J.  W.  Huddleston,  Jullien,  Keeley,  S.  Lucas, 
John  Leech,  Leigh  Murray,  R.  Roxby,  W.  H. 
Russell,  Arthur  Smith,  B.  Webster,  Edmund 
Yates,  and  others — M.P.s,  lawyers,  civil  ser- 
vants, doctors,  journalists,  guardsmen,  and  men 
of  means  and  leisure.  Every  member  could  in- 
troduce one  friend  at  a time,  on  entering  his  name 
and  remaining  with  him  during  the  period  of  the 
visit.  The  club  used  to  close  at  three  a.m. 

Nowhere  could  pleasanter  evenings  be  spent 
than  at  the  Fielding.  Any  reserve  that  might 
have  been  maintained  by  day  at  a more  preten- 
tious club  was  there  laid  aside,  and  talk  wa& 
general,  clever,  and  good-humoured.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  Bohemian  ” about  its  members, 
who  w'ere  well-placed  in  the  world,  and  notables 
in  their  respective  paths,  and  lived  cleanly  like 
gentlemen.  But  it  was  too  good  to  last.  Men 
married,  or  grew  too  busy  and  prosperous — per- 
haps too  old — to  sit  up  late  at  night  and  then  da 
important  work  next  day.  And  so  the  Fielding 
came  to  an  end.  More  brilliant  clubs  may  have- 
preceded  it,  but  though  it  has  since  had  several 
imitators,  not  one  has  proved  its  equal. 

W.  By. 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

(P'’  S.  ii.  611.) 

Your  correspondent  W.  H.  W.  T.  accuses  me  of 
insulting  the  understanding  of  great  numbers 
of  people,”  by  saying  that  ‘‘a  child  can  have  no 
name  until  it  be  baptised.”  Speaking  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country, 
I must  repeat  that  I consider  that  statement  a& 
true.  Of  course  I am  willing  to  admit  that  any 
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Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or  heretic  may  call  himself,  i 
and  he  legally  known  by,  any  name  he  chooses.  , 
That  a clergyman  who  chooses  to  marry  an  un-  j 
baptised  person,  must  marry  him  by  his  regis-  | 
tered  name,  as  asserted  by  your  correspondent,  1 
involves  a twofold  error : first,  by  assuming  that  i 
any  honest  clergyman  would  marry  an  unbap-  ' 
tised  person  ; and  secondly,  that  the  name  of  i 
a person  is  that  by  which  he  is  entered  in  the  : 
register  of  births.  Whereas,  it  is  a generally  ^ 
recognised  fact,  that  a person’s  name  is  that  by  ^ 
which  for  the  time  being  he  chooses  to  call  i 
himself.  In  such  name,  of  course,  he  would  be  j 
married. 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  your  correspondent  turns  the  registra- 
tion of  a fcth  into  a baptism,  and  under  what 
Act  of  Parliament  he  can  compel  a clergyman  to 
give  a certificate  of  baptism  for  Is.,  when  3s.  6d. 
is  his  legal  fee  ? Does  he  suppose  that  the  regis- 
tration of  a birth  is  the  same  thing  as  a baptism, 
-as  he  uses  the  term  subsequent  baptism  ? I never  ; 
yet  heard  of  a clergyman  preventing  a child’s  ; 
name  being  entered  in  the  register  of  births,  and 
I do  not  believe  that  your  correspondent  ever  did  ! 
50  either,  though  he  appears  to  think  that  it  is  ' 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  case.  | 

Again,  no  doubt  but  that  the  Act  of  Parlia-  ‘ 
ment  ‘‘requires  the  registrar  to  inform  himself  i 
carefully  of  every  birth  and  death  within  his  sub-  I 
district,  and  to  register  the  same.”  Well  and  I 
good.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  registrar  j 
to  find  out  every  birth,  and  register  it  j but  it  is  ! 
not  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  be  perpetually  | 
running  about  his  district,  and  asking  at  every  ! 
house  door  whether  there  has  been  a baby  born  j 
there  during  the  last  twenty-four  hom-s.  In  fact,  | 
unless  parents  give  notice  of  a birth  to  the  regis-  i 
trar,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  know  of  every  | 
birth  which  takes  place  in  his  district.  | 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  as  I said  before,  that, 
unless  the  father  takes  the  trouble  to  give  notice 
of  the  birth  to  the  registrar,  no  entry  of  the  birth 
is  made ; and  if  any  practical  use  is  ever  to  be 
derived  from  the  Pegistration  Acts,  I quite  think 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  parents  to 
give  notice  of  birth  to  the  registrars. 

G.  W.  M. 


May  I be  allowed,  as  a parish  priest,  very 
briefly  to  demur  to  the  statements  made  by 
W.  H.  W.  T.  on  the  subject  of  parish  registers?  i 
Not  a few  persons  seriously  object  to  give  a child  I 
any  such  unheard-of  name  as  a birth  name : con-  i 
ferring  before  holy  baptism  a supposed  Christian 
name  on  the  infant  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
would  be  used  with  a cat  or  a dog.  “ In  nearly 
all  cases,  the  child’s  (proposed)  name  ” is  wrong- 
fully and  illegally,  but  often  pertinaciously,  ex- 
torted from  an  ignorant  parent  by  the  local 


registrar.  I hope  these  few  words  will  serve  to 
caution  readers  against  too  hastily  accepting 
W.  H.  W.  T.’s  corrections,  although  he  appears 
to  write  from  under  the  crown.  W.  H.  S. 


“As  Mad  as  a Hatter  ” S.  v.  24,  64, 125.^ 
— This  proverb  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  in  “N.  & Q.”  At  the  last  reference, 
B.  L.  CoLCESTREXSis  suggests  that  “ perhaps 
natter^  the  German  name  for  the  adder,  points  to 
the  true  origin.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress — 
a natter^  an  atter^  a hatter.'"  I think  your  corre- 
spondent right.  Deferring  lately  to  Halliwell’s 
Archaic  Dictionary,  I caught  the  word  nattered, 
with  the  explanation,  “ill-tempered.”  (North.) 
It  struck  me  this  was  probably  derived  from  the 
old  English  nedder  or  nadder,  an  adder ; and  then 
that  the  hatter  of  the  proverb  had  originally  been 
a nadder,  more  especially  as  I recollected  a coun- 
tryman once  describing  to  me  the  anger  or  mad- 
ness of  adders,  and  stating  that  he  had  known  a 
mad  or  infuriated  adder  chase  a boy  for  upwards 
of  a mile.  I was  about  to  send  this  as  an  original 
explanation  of  the  proverb,  but  referring  to  the 
indexes  to  see  what  had  been  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I was  nearly  “as  mad  as  a flatter"  to  find 
my  discovery  had  been  anticipated  by  B.  L.  CoL- 
CESTREXSIS.  ^ W.  OE  Wr. 

A Tragedy  oe  LEiiiERRE  (4^*’  S.  ii.  607 ; iii. 
19.) — I should  be  much  obliged  to  Ad.  D.  F.  for 
his  “faithful  and  correct  copy  of  Grimm’s  ob- 
servations” on  this  subject.  I have  done  all  I 
could  to  find  a copy  of  La  Correspondance  litter  air  e 
in  this  city,  in  order  to  spare  Ad.  D.  F.  the  trouble 
of  making  the  extracts,  but  have  not  succeeded 
up  to  this  moment.  H.  Tiedetiax. 

Amsterdam. 

The  Begixxixg  oe  the  Exd  (3’’'^  S.  i.  217, 
257.) — This  saying,  “ C’est  le  commencement  de 
la  fin,”  has  been  attributed,  at  {he  time  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  to  Mr.  Daily  Tollendal,  son 
of  the  illustrious  and  illfated  governor  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  Count  Dally,  unjustly 
beheaded  in  1766,  but  whose  memory  was  reha- 
bilitated, thanks  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his 
son.  P.  A.  D. 

Chalices  with  Bells  (3"'^  S.  xii.  168,  255.) — 
Walcott,  in  his  Sacred  Archceology,  states  that  at 
Clairvaux,  St.  Malachy’s  chalice  was  siUTOunded 
with  little  bells.  The  examples  I mentioned  as 
being  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  not, 
as  F.  C.  H.  suggests,  ciboriums  or  pyxes,  but  cha- 
lices, and  so  labelled. 

•Tohx  Piggot,  Jux.,  F.S.A. 

The  Destrlctiox  oe  Priestley's  Dibrary 
(3^d  s.  xi.  72,  186,  239.)— Dr.  Priestley  left  about 
four  thousand  volumes,  which  were  purchased  some 
years  after  his  death  for  four  thousand  dollars,  by 
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four  gentlemen  of  Nortliumberland,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  the  intention  of  securing  the  library 
for  the  academy  of  that  place.  They  expected  to 
receive  subscriptions  from  other  parties  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  purchase  money,  but  failing  in 
this,  sold  the  library,  after  selecting  therefrom 
such  books  as  they  chose  to  retain  for  themselves. 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
original  purchasers.  The  others  were  Captain 
John  Boyd,  John  S.  Haines,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J. 
Cowden.  What  books  were  kept  by  them  I cannot 
tell,  with  the  exception  of  some  fifty  volumes  still 
in  Dr.  Jackson's  possession,  the  names  of  w^hich 
can  be  furnished  if  desired  by  your  correspondent 
Este  or  others.  All  the  rest  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Dobson’s  catalogue  to  which  Este 
refers.  Many  of  the  books  bore  the  marks  of  fire, 
and  Dr.  Jackson  tells  me  that  he  found  employ- 
ment for  some  hours  in  removing  the  clay  from 
the  bindings,  but  how  many  were  saved  from 
the  burning  of  the  house  in  1791,”  and  what  were 
acquired  in  this  country,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
tell.  The  tradition  in  Northumberland  is,  that 
Priestley  not  unfrequently  received  consignments 
of  books  from  England  after  his  removal  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Very  few  of  the  volumes  had  his  au- 
tograph, only  two  of  those  retained  by  Dr.  Jackson 
(Baretti’s  Introduction  to  the  Italian  Language, 
London,  1755;  and  Young’s  Thoughts,  Lon- 
don, 1750),  and  none  of  them  his  book-plate,  so 
far  as  Dr.  J.  can  recollect.  1 have  a copy  of  Bar- 
row’s Euclid  (12mo,  London,  1678),  quite  perfect, 
which  was  probably  brought  by  Dr.  Priestley 
from  England.  The  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf 
runs:  “E  Libris  Georgij  Haggerston  1750,”  and, 
in  Priestley’s  handwriting,  “ J.  Priestley  ex  dono 
Rev^‘  G.  Haggerston.” 

Thomas  Stewaedsoh,  Jej?. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  U.S. 

Apple-drae^s  : Wasps  S.  ii.  606.) — In 
reply  to  your  correspondent  H.  Bower,  I may 
state,  that  having  lived  for  many  years  in  Devon- 
shire, and  spent  a considerable  time  in  the  rural 
portions  of  it,  the  wasp  is  known  by  no  other 
name  among  the  peasantry  than  ‘‘apple-drain  ” — 

I presume  from  the  propensity  of  the  insect  to 
feed  upon  that  fruit.  I am  not  aware  that  the 
name  is  general  in  any  other  county,  but  certainly 
it  is  very  common  in  Devonshire. 

H.  J.  Amphlett. 

Dorchester. 

TALLEYRAyn  Perigord  S.  ii.  608.) — Daniel 
Marie  Anne  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Marquis  de 
Talleyrand,  had  five  sons — 1.  Gabriel  Marie,  who  I 
married  his  cousin  Marie  Fran^oise,  heiress  of  , 
Louis  Jean  Charles  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de  ! 
Chalais,  whom  he  also  succeeded  as  chief  of  his  j 
family:  his  grandson  is  the  present  Duke  de  Pe-  ' 
rigord.  2.  Charles  Daniel,  whose  eldest  surviving 


j son  was  the  great  diplomatist : whilst  the  second, 
i Archambaud  Joseph,  was  father  of  the  Duke  de 
I Dino,  grandfather  of  the  Duke  de  Valencay,  and 
j great- gTandfather  of  the  Prince  de  Sagau,  and  of 
i the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  whose  nomination  to 
I that  title  made  some  noise  in  1864.  3.  Augustin 

I Louis,  d.  s.  p.  4.  Alexandre  Angelique,  Cardinal 
! Archbishop  of  Paris.  5.  Louis  Marie  Anne,  the 
subject  of  Edii^’s  query,  who  married  Louise 
Fidele  de  Samt  Eugene  Montigni,  and  left  four 
sons,  two  of  whom  are  now  alive,  as  well  as  his 
granddaughter,  who  is  married  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Ligne.  S.  P.  V. 

Election  Colours  (4^*^  S.  ii.  295,  380,  478, 
544,  617.) — I have  only  just  returned  to  reading 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  I should  like  to  add  my  own  ex- 
perience to  the  lore  of  election  colours  already 
published.  I was  at  the  East  Surrey  election  in 
1865,  when  the  colours  of  the  Liberal  candidates 
were  blue  and  white ; of  the  Conservatives,  purple 
and  orange.  I was  in  North  Wilts  at  the  time  of 
the  late  elections,  when  the  supporters  of  Sir  G. 
J enkinson,  the  Conservative  candidate,  wore  blue, 
or  blue  and  w^hite ; while  one  of  the  Liberals 
sported  purple  and  orange,  the  other  plain  yellow. 
Thus  the  colours  adopted  in  Surrey  and  Wiltshire 
are  diametrically  opposite.  Ke^/c. 

Halantow,  Pembelow  (4**^  S.  ii.  607.)  — 
According  to  Eromptorium  Parvulorum,  Way’s 
ed.,  Haloiv  was  a “ schypmannys  crye  ; ” and  in 
a former  part  of  the  work  occurs  “ crge  of  schyp- 
men,  that  ys  clepyd  haue  howe.”  There  is  a note 
to  the  word  halmu,  where  the  following  are  given 
as  illustrations : — 

“ They  rowede  hard,  and  sungge  ther  too, 

With  heuelow  and  rumbeloo.” 

{Rich.  C.  de  Lion,  2521.) 
“Your  mariners  shall  synge  arowe. 

Hey  how  and  rumbylowe.” 

{Squyre  oflowe  degree.') 

Several  other  examples  might  be  given,  but  a 
few  may  suffice,  which  I noted  down  from  Dyce’s 
edition  of  Skelton  and  his  Illustratio7is  long  since. 

“ I wolde  be  mery,  Avhat  wynde  that  euer  blowe, 

Heue  and  how  rombelow,  row  the  bote  Norman,  rowe ! ^ 
(^The  Bowge  of  Courte) 

“ Where  were  many  shippes  and  maryners  noyse 
With  hale  and  how.” 

{Morte  d' Arthur.) 

“ Hope,  Calye,  and  Cardronow, 

Gathered  out  thick-fold 
With  heigh,  and  how,  rumbelow. 

The  voung  fools  -were  full  bold.” 

(Peblis  to  the  Play.) 

“They  sprede  theyr  sayles  as  voyde  of  sorowe, 

Forthe  they  rowed  saynt  George  to  borowe; 

For  ioyetheyre  trumpettes  dj'de  they  blowe. 

And  some  songe  heue  and  howe  rombelowe.” 

{Cocke  LoreJles  hote.) 

The  Norman  referred  to  in  The  Bowge  of  Courte 
was  John  Norman,  who  when  lord  mayor,  32 
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Henry  VL,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  had 
a procession  by  water ; and  the  watermen^  being 
no  doubt  well  pleased,  composed  a song  in  his 
praise,  beginning  ‘^Rowe  the  bote  Norman,  rowe 
to  thy  lemman.” 

This  old  cry  of  Jlalotv,  or  Heue  how,  may  be 
found  in  the  present  day,  at  least  in  the  merchant 
service,  in  the  sailors’  cry  of  “ Yeo  ! heave  ho  ! ” 

I selected  these  and  others  ejusdem  generis  in 
connection  with  the  Halantoiv  and  Rumheloiu  of 
the  Helston  Furry  Day  Song,  but  could  not  make 
out  what  they  had  to  do  with  it,  or  how  the 
words  got  attached  to  it.  It  may  be  an  old  song, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  very  ancient.  In  the 
days  of  my  boyhood,  now  long  past,  I remember 
having  heard  that  theFurry  Day  custom  of  dancing 
through  the  streets  of  Helston  with  a peculiar 
dance  and  song  had  been  revived  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  the  custom  is  said  to  have 
been  known  in  the  Lizard  district  in  former  times. 
The  old  Cornish  historians  do  not  Tefer  to  the 
custom,  but  I must  not  enter  on  a question  distinct 
from  the  query.  Wm.  Sakdys. 

Theodore  Paleologus  (P*'  S.  ii.  618.) — On 
the  Cornish  side  of  the  Tamar,  just  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Tavy,  stands  the  church  of  Lan- 
dulph,  wherein  is  a monument  to  Theodore  Pale- 
ologus.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Camilio, 
the  son  of  Prosper,  the  son  of  Theodoro,  the  son 
of  John,  the  son  of  Thomas,  second  brother  to 
Constantine  Paleologus,  the  eighth  of  that  line 
that  reigned  in  Constantinople.  He  is  farther 
said  to  have  married  one  Mary  Balls,  to  have  had 
issue  five  children,  and  to  have  died  at  Clyfton, 
January  21,  1636.  The  entry  of  his  burial,  how- 
ever, is  October  20,  1636.  Clyfton  appears  to 
have  been  a manor  house  of  the  Courtenays.  The 
vault  in  which  Paleologus  was  buried  seems  to 
have  been  opened  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  a skeleton  of  unusual  size,  with  a long 
white  beard,  was  found  in  the  coffin.  His  daugh- 
ter Dorothy  married  William  Arundell  in  the 
year  of  her  father’s  death.  Her  name  appears  in 
the  register  as  Dorothea  Paleologus  ex  stirpe 
Imperatorum.”  Makrocheie. 

Martih  Luther’s  Weddihg-rtng  S.  ii. 
608.)— In  & Q.”  of  Dec.  26,  M.  Baden 

Pritchard  asks  if  any  one  can  give  information 
respecting  the  second  of  the  two  wedding-rings 
interchanged  by  Martin  Luther  and  Catherine 
Bora.  He  will  find  an  answer  in  an  article  of 
the  Revue  Britminique,  January,  1869,  where  he 
will  find  that  two  rings  were  made  for  the  wed- 
ding of  the  great  reformer — one  for  the  bride- 
groom, and  another  for  the  bride.  The  bride- 
groom’s ring  is  that  which  was  last  month 
undergoing  repair  at  a jeweller’s  in  Waldenburg; 
the  bride’s  ring,  now  in  Paris,  would  be  rather 
loo  small  to  fit  the  finger  of  a man,  though,  as  to 


the  shape,  it  is  the  same  as  the  bridegroom’s 
ring — silver  gilt,  with  a figure  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  and  bearing  inside  the  same  Latin  inscrip- 
tion: ^‘D.  MARTINO  LUTHERO  CATHERINA  V.  BORA, 
19  JUNii,  1589.”  This  ring  belongs  to  a Pro- 
testant lady,  Madame  Michael  Girod,  and  was 
bought  by  her  last  September  in  the  shop  of  a 
bric-a-brac  dealer  of  Geneva.  It  wanted  no  re- 
pairing, and  cost  only  a trifle.  A great  price  is 
now  offered  for  this  precious  relic ; but  Madame 
Girod  is  more  inclined  to  obtain  the  bridegroom’s 
ring,  thus  bringing  the  pair  together,  than  to  give 
it  to  any  collection  of  religious  or  archaeological 
objects.  A.  P. 

Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  ” (4“‘  S.  ii.  608.) 
The  ballad  of  Miss  Bailey”  was  very  popular 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  its  being  so,  as  it  may  be  justly  described  as 
being  poor  pointless  trash,  and  not  over-delicate. 
An  addition  was  made  to  it,  however,  when  it  was 
sung  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  which  caused 
much  merriment.  Tlie  last  verse  of  the  original 
ballad  runs  thus  : — 

“ Says  he,  ‘ Dear  ghost,  since  you  and  I 
Accounts  must  once  for  all  close, 

There  is  a one-pound  note  into 
My  regimental  small-clothes  : 

(jo  bribe  the  sexton  for  a grave.’ 

The  ghost  then  vanished  gaily  : 

With  ‘ Thank  you  now,  kind  Captain  Smith, 
Remember  poor  Miss  Bailey.’  ” 

The  additional  verse  was  — 

“ Next  morn  his  man  rapped  at  his  door : 

‘ O John,’  quoth  he,  ‘ come  dress  me. 

Miss  Bailey’s  got  my  one-pound  note.’ 

Says  John,  ‘ Good  heaven  bless  me ! 

1 would  not  mind  if  she  had  got 
No  more  than  all  your  riches. 

But  with  your  one-pound  note,  i’faith. 

She’s  ta’en  your  leather  breeches.’  ” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

G.  E.  A.  asks,  whether  it  would  not  be  a boon 
to  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  to  reprint  a certain 
French  version  of  this  song  ? Now  that  the  lines 
have  been  printed,  through  the  kindness  of  our 
obliging  Editor,  I think  G.  E.  A.  will  confess  that 
the  granting  of  his  wish  has  proved  the  very 
reverse  of  a boon.  The  version  is  not  French  at 
all.  The  mere  words  are  of  that  language ; but 
the  whole  piece,  although  it  may  be  read  as 
French  prose — and  by  no  means  correct  prose — 
cannot  be  read  as  verse,  unless  the  reader  adopts 
the  English  accent  and  pronunciation. 

It  is  a dangerous  matter  for  any  but  a French- 
man to  attempt  French  poetry ; and  the  rhythm 
of  Miss  Bailey”  is  peculiarly  unsuitable  for 
being  translated  into  it.  Had  Colonel  Townley 
been  living  in  our  days,  he  might  have  succeeded  ; 
but  then  he  was  unique  in  overcoming  verbal 
difficulties.  Jaydee. 
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Bishop  Percy  (4*'^  S.  iii.  18.)— Tlie  volume  of 
Malone’s  Oorrespondencej  to  which  Oxohiensis 
refers,  was  purchased  for  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
1851  for  the  sum  of  12/.  10s.,  at  the  sale  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  of  a collection  of 
autograph  letters,  ‘^the  property  of  an  eminent 
collector.”  It  contains  fifty-two  letters  from 
Malone  addressed,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
to  Percy  ; and  is  described  at  some  length  in  the 
sale  catalogue,  where  it  is  said  to  have  formed 
^‘a  prominent  feature  among  the  entire  literary 
correspondence  of  Bishop  Percy,”  which  was  sold 
by  the  same  eminent  auctioneers  in  1835.  The 
letter  from  Percy  to  Price,  printed  by  Oxoniensis, 
occurs  in  a volume  of  Letters  to  Librarians,  which 
has  been  put  together  and  bound  up  by  the  pre- 
sent head.  The  portrait  of  Swift,  to  which  that 
letter  relates,  was  painted  by  Jervas,  and  was 
given  to  the  University  in  1739  by  John  Barker, 
an  alderman  of  London.  It  represents  the  dean 
in  a full-flowing  wig.  W.  1).  Macrat. 

Thomas  PtAWORTH  (4^*^  S.  ii.  532.) — I do  not 
know  who  Thomas  Ilav/orth  was  but  there  was 
a family  of  the  name  of  Raworth  described  as  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  about  the  date  that  your  correspon- 
dent SiLVERSTOXE  mentions,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  whom  married  a Jeremy  Elwes.  Mr. 
Haworth’s  * namm  was  Francis,  and  he  purchased 
Throcking  in  Herts  from  the  Soames,  which  he 
left  to  his  son-in-law  about  1670.  His  daughter’s 
name  was  Frances,  and  she  died  between  Aug.  16, 
1677,  and  March  6,  1678,  and  was  buried  at 
Throcking.  Whether  this  may  help  Silver- 
store  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  I give  it  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  D.  C.  E. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

Threshold  (4^^  S.  ii.  613.) — I am  equally  satis- 
fied with  P.  TIhtchirsor  that  the  Jlail  and  the 
threshalls,  or,  as  I wrote  it,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
more  exactly  the  Wiltshire  pronunciation,  drai~ 
shalls,  are  one  and  the  same  instrument,  with 
which  corn  was  threshed  before  the  introduction 
of  threshing  machines.  Fifty  years  ago,  though 
educated  persons  would  call  a flail  by  that,  its 
proper  name,  an  agricultural  labourer  would  speak 
of  it  as  his  threshalls.  The  music  of  the  thresholds 
of  which  Aubrey  speaks  was  no  doubt  the  whack  ! 
whack ! in  good  and  measured  time  from  the 
stroke  of  the  threshalls  on  the  barn's Jloor,  not  the 
barn’s as  producing  the  music  so  pleasant 
in  the  ears  of  country  gentlemen  in  his  day.  The 
divisions  of  the  barn  where  corn  is  housed,  pre- 
paratory to  threshing,  are  called  the  field  of  the 
^ barn ; but  the  threshold  of  a barn  differs  nothing 
I in  position  or  material  from  what  is  called  by 
that  name  in  reference  to  an  ordinary  building. 

* Irancis  Raworth’s  wife’s  name  was  Katherine,  and 

^ she  survived  her  husband,  but  was  not  living  in  1678. 

, I do  not  know  her  surname. 


I regret  if  any  inaccuracy  in  my  copy  should 
liave  made  my  meaning  obscure ; or  made  a dif- 
ferent word  in  Wiltshire,  as  compared  with  Devon 
and  Dorset,  the  designation  of  what  I well  knew 
to  be  the  flail,  or  rather  the  threshalls  (spell  it 
how  you  may)  in  the  county,  with  the  dialect 
w'hereof  seventy  years’  residence  has  made  me 
perfectly  familiar,  and  to  which  alone  my  com- 
munication  related.  E;  W. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  the  glossary  to  his  delightful 
idyllic  Poems  of  Dorset^iire  (London,  1848),  thu.8. 
deals  with  the  word  drashel : — 

“ A flail.  ‘ He  afeorma'S  his  Pyrscol  flore.’  3Tatt  iii. 
12.  Also,  a threshold.  This  word  affords  one  of  many 
instances  in  vdiich  the  rustic  dialect  is  full  and  dis*"- 
tinctive,  while  English  is  defective.  The  drashel,  in 
English  the  flail,  consists  of  two  staves,  the  handstaff  and 
the  vldil— flail  oi'flegel,  flyingstaff,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fleogan,  to  fly  . . . so  that  the  flail  is  only  one  part  of 

the  whole  tool,  for  which  the  English  has  no  name.” 

Makrocheib. 

Rev.  a.  Geddes  (4^^  S.  ii.  581.)— Alexander 
Geddes,  LL.D.  was  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  but 
not  a member  of  the  episcopal  order.  John  Mason 
Good  published  in  1803,  Me?noirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.^ 
in  which  your  correspondent  may  find  much  in- 
formation about  this  learned  man’s  biblical  stu- 
dies. A catalogue  of  his  works  is  given,  pp.  xi — 
xvi.  A copy  of  the  book  is  in  the  London  Li- 
brary, 12,  St.  James’s  Square. 

His  biographer  says  that  — 

“ Among  his  more  intimate  correspondents  . . . were 
Professor  Paulas  of  Jena,  and  the  justly  celebrated  M. 
Eickhorn  of  Gottingen.  From  a variety  of  autograph 
letters  from  these  very  able  critics  now  in  my  possession 
I have  selected  two  or  three.”  (P.  493.) 

Some  of  your  readers  would  perhaps  like  to 
know  what  has  become  of  those  letters  which 
Mr.  Mason  Good  did  not  print.  They  would  pro- 
bably now  be  found  to  be  of  considerable  literary 
interest. 

“ Among  the  books  in  his  library  was  an  edi- 
tion of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  interleaved  with 
blank  pages  for  manuscript  and  cursory  remarks.” 
(P.  280.)  I conceive  that  this  book,  should  it 
over  turn  up,  would  be  found  to  contain  some, 
valuable  memoranda. 

Dr.  Geddes  was  buried  in  Paddington  church- 
yard. His  tombstone  has,  I understand,  been  re- 
moved. Its  inscription  may  be  seen  in  “ N.  & Q.’^ 
3*''*  S.  i.  374.  He  died  Feb.  26,  1802,  aged  sixty- 
five  years.  K.  P.  D.  H 

Sltces  (I***  S.  ii.  532,  616.)  — The  notion  of 
F.  C.  II.  is,  I think,  untenable.  From  the  known; 
purpose  for  which  the  inventory  was  made  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  it  is  probable  that  slyces 
means  something  of  value.  This  would  not  be 
the  case  if  it  meant  screws  j besides,  screws  were- 
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not  tlien  used.  I think  the  word  should  he  taken 
in  its  still  existing  signification.  In  modern  garb 
it  would  be  slice — a shovel,  spatula^  or  spoon/’  a 
meaning  still  retained  in  fish-s/^'ce.  I opine  the 
instrument  may  have  been  used  in  filling  or  sub- 
tracting from  the  vessels  the  oils  and  cream  used. 
No  such  custom,  however,  appears  to  exist  at  the 
present  time,  and  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  use 
of  the  word  in  reference  to  bells.  Perhaps  that 
referring  to  bells  is  an  independent  word.  Would 
the  tubes  through  which  the  bell-ropes  pass  be 
meant  ? P.  E.  Masey. 

I gave,  but  as  a mere  conjecture,  screws  for  the 
meaning  of  slyces,  in  connexion  with  the  holy  oil 
boxes.  But  an  archaeological  friend  has  since 
directed  my  attention  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  given  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
where  slyce  is  stated  to  mQ2iXi  spatula.  The  slyce 
then  was  evidently  a small  spatula  used  for  taking 
out  portions  of  the  holy  oil  for  various  purposes. 
Such  an  instrument,  called  frequently  a stylus,  is 
used  occasionally  for  Extreme  Unction,  in  anoint- 
ing persons  sick  of  contagious  diseases,  and  for 
mixing  the  holy  oils  with  the  water  in  blessing  the 
baptismal  font.  Indeed  our  old  dictionaries,  under 
the  word  slice,  give  as  the  meaning  a spattle  j and 
in  the  West  of  England  a fire-shovel,  a sort  of 
spade  or  spattle,  is  called  a slice.  We  are  also  all 
familiar  with  a Jish-slice.  P.  C.  H. 

Ckoss  and  Pile  (1*‘  and  2°*^  S.  passim.') — In 
the  interesting  hunt  after  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  running  through  the  First  and  Second 
Series  of  N.  & Q,,”  in  the  course  of  which  it 
turned  out  that  pile — the  only  real  difficulty — 
meant  a “ball,”  a “ship,”  a “head,”  a “shield,”  an 
^^arrow,”  or  a “cap,”  and  the  upshot  of  which  was 
simply  that  the  “ pile  ” answered  to  the  “ tail  ” in 
the  expression  “ head  or  tail  ? ” reference  was  occa- 
sionally made  to  the  native-land  of  the  expres- 
sion and  of  the  game  it  designated.  Nothing 
definite,  however,  on  the  subject  was  elicited. 
In  the  Nomenelator  (London,  1585)  it  is  spoken 
of  as  “ our  cross  or  pile.”  If,  however,  it  ever 
was  strictly  “ ours,”  it  must  have  been  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  we  find 
Adam  de  la  Halle  and  Jean  Bodel  — both  poets 
of  that  age  — referring  to  it.  In  a poem  on  the 
demoralised  condition  of  the  city  of  Arras,  of 
which  he  was  a native,  the  former  says — 

“ On  i aime  trop  crois  et  pile  ” ; 

and  the  latter,  his  rival  and  contemporary,  in  the 
old  mystery  entitled  Li  jus  de  Saint  Nicholai,  in- 
troduces a character  (Cliques)  saying  to  another 
(Pinchedes),  “ Pinchede,  hocherons  as  crois  ” i.  e. 
“ Shall  we  shake  (the  money)  ? ” or  perhaps 
hausserons,  “ Shall  we  throw  up  ? ” [Theatre  fran- 
^ais  au  moyen-dge,  edited  by  MM.Monmerque  and 


Michel.)  We  have  nothing,  I believe,  to  rival 
this  in  antiquity.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

“’Dkabbit  it”  (ph  s 125,  207,  279.)— The 
discussion  on  this  point  appears  to  have  at  least 
eliminated  the  conjecture  that  the  animal  rabbit 
has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  It  seems 
extremely  probable  that  the  old  French  verb 
rohatre  (not  rehatre,  as  Hartshorne  has  it)  to  hit 
back  or  strike  down  (see  Burguy’s  Glossaire  de 
la  Langue  d'  Oil),  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
expression.  My  immediate  purpose,  however,  is 
to  mention  another  conjecture  which  I have  re- 
cently met  with.  In  the  G-lossary  to  Mimes 
guernesiaises,  a little  volume  of  poems  in  the 
present  Guernsey  patois,  I find  — 

“ Goderabetlne.  Jurement  des  Francs,  qui  signifie,  par 
les  souffrances  de  Dieu,  Gottes  araheitin  ; d’oii  Ang. 
odsrahhet  it’'' 

Perhaps  some  student  of  the  Guernsey  patois, 
or  of  old  German,  may  throw  some  light  on  this 
matter.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

East  Anglian  Saints  (I*''  S.  ii.  593.) — I do 
not  know  if  S.  Wendreda  has  any  claim  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  East  Anglian  saints,  but 
the  church  at  March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  is  always 
called  S.  Wendreda’s.  W.  C.  L. 

Bell’  Insceiptions  (4^*^  S.  iii.  13.) — It  may  be 
interesting  to  Quidam  to  know  that  I am  now 
bringing  out,  by  subscription,  a history  of  the 
Church  Bells  of  Cambridgeshire,  comprising  a 
complete  list  of  the  inscriptions  upon  them.  The 
price  of  the  book  will  be  5s.  It  is  now  being 
printed  by  Mr.  Tymms  of  Lowestoft.  Mr.  Lukis’s 
Account  of  Church  Bells,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  J.  Russell  Smith,  contains  all  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Wiltshire  bells,  and  a considerable  collec- 
tion from  other  counties.  Mr.  Amherst  Daniel 
Tyssen  has  written  a very  interesting  book  on  the 
Church  Bells  of  Sussex,  with  the  inscriptions  of  all 
the  bells  in  the  county.  (Lewes : G.  P.  Bacon). 
Devonshire  and  Norfolk  are  at  this  time  being 
brought  out — the  one  by  your  valued  correspon- 
dent the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  ; the  other,  by  Mr. 
John  L’Estrange  of  Norwich.  I have  a large  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  on  church  bells  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  will  gladly  send  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  those  from  any  tower  about  which 
Quidam  may  wish  to  have  information,  if  I happen 
to  possess  them.  J.  J.  Raven, 

Grammar  School,  Great  Yarmouth. 

In  reply  to  Quidam,  one  of  the  best  articles 
that  has  appeared  on  this  subject  is  that  by  Am- 
herst Daniell-Tyssen,  Esq.,  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the 
Sussex  Arch.  Collection.  The  paper  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  reference  is  made  to  a copious  list 
of  works  on  bells  printed  in  Practical  Remarks  on 
Belfries  and  Ringers,  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ella- 
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COMBE.  See  also^^N.  & Q.”  S.  ix.  241,  xi.  32 ; 
and  from  an  interesting  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety^ much  information  may  be  gleaned. 

John  E.  Peice, 

Distance  Trayersed  by  Sound  S.  hi.  44.) 
I can  give  a better  example  than  the  one  referred 
to  (4‘h  S.  i.  516),  under  more  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, On  March  30^  1869,  the  explosion  of 
Messrs,  Ourtis  and  Harvey’s  powder  mills  at 
Hounslow  was  distinctly  heard  and  felt  at  South- 
wold,  Suffolk;  the  direct  distance  the  hind 

could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  miles.  Curious 
to  say,  the  sound  was  reflected  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  houses  owing  to  the  high  ground  about 
half  a mile  distant  in  that  direction.  A cottage 
standing  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  Southwold 
and  this  high  ground  ^‘Easton”  had  its  northern 
windows  so  shaken  that  some  of  the  panes  fell  out 
of  the  leaden  frames,  and  soot  came  down  the 
chimneys.  The  atmosphere  was  bright  and  still 
at  the  time.  The  great  Erith  catastrophe  was 
also  felt,  although  a strong  contrary  wind  was 
blowing  at  the  moment.  F.  H.  Vertue. 

Southwold. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  great  distance  to  which, 
in  particular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  sound 
is  transmitted,  it  may  be  placed  on  record  that  the 
explosion  of  a vessel  laden  with  gunpowder,  some 
few  years  ago  in  the  Mersey,  was  heard  by  several 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  who  at 
the  time  of  course  knew  not  the  cause.  The  sound 
also  of  the  salutes  fired  by  heavy  guns  at  the  last 
naval  review  at  Portsmouth  was  heard  by  more 
than  one  person  in  the  same  district.  T.  W.  W. 

Isfield. 

Aeexander  Selkirk  (4^^  S.  ii.  503.)  — I cut 
the  following  from  The  Times,  Dec.  24, 1868 ; it  is 
so  recently  that  your  notice  appeared  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument  to  Selkirk  by  Commodore 
Powell,  with  some  very  interesting  details  respect- 
ing his  life,  that  I feel  certain  I need  offer  no 
apology  for  forwarding  it  to  you. 

The  Editor  oe  Debrett. 

“ The  following  letter  has  just  been  sent  to  Commodore 
Powell : ‘ Having  seen  a paragraph  in  an  Edinburgh  paper, 
taken  from  a letter  received  from  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  in  which  the  writer  mentions  that  Commodore 
Powell  andofficers  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Topaze  are  about 
to  erect  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  a tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  history  is  popularlj^ 
believed  to  have  afforded  Defoe  the  materials  of  his  attrac- 
tive story,  and  that  the  countrymen  of  Selkirk  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  naval  officers  at  this  distant  period 
wish  to  show  respect  to  his  good  name,  we  beg  to  return 
you  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  honour  done  to  our 
departed  relation,  we  being  the  only  lineal  descendants  of 
the  name,  and  having  in  our  possession  an  interesting 
relic  which  he  had  with  him  on  the  island — namely,  his 
flip-can,  of  which  Howell,  in  his  Life  of  Selkirk,  gives  the 
following  description  ‘ But  by  far  the  most  interesting 


relic  is  his  flip-can,  in  possession  of  his  great-grand- 
nephew, John  Salcraig.  It  holds  about  a Scottish  pint, 
and  is  made  of  brown  stoneware  glazed;  it  resembles  a 
common  porter  jug  as  used  at  the  present  dav.  On  it  is 
the  following  inscription  and  poesy— as  in  former  times 
eyery  thing  belonging  to  a sailor  that  would  admit  of  it 
had  its  rhyme  : — 

“ Alexr.  Selkirk,  this  is  my  one. 

“ When  you  me  take  on  board  of  ship, 

“Pray  fill  me  full  with  punch  or  flip.” 

In  conclusion,  w^e  beg  to  state  that  if  you  or  any  of  your 
officers  were  eyer  yisiting  Edinburgh,  and  wishing  to  see 
this  relic,  we  would  feel  proud  in  showing  it  to  you,  or  ta 
any  other  person  who  may  feel  interested  in  seeing  it.  In 
name  of  our  relations,  I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
yant,  Thomas  Selcraig,  2,  Glenorchy  Place,  Greenside 
Row,  Edinburgh.” 

Cromwell  (4^-^  S.  ii.  606.)— I ofFer  aversion 
which,  however  inadequate,  is  as  good  as  such  a 
couplet  deserves : — 

“ He  who  looks  there  will  see  the  devil  is  in  hell, 

The  oil  is  in  the  fire,  murder  and  ivrong  are  tvellT 

Oli,  olie,  oil ; ver,  vier,  fire ; crom,  hrom,  crooked. 
I do  not  know  who  wrote  the  epigram.  Looking 
for  it,  I found  one  which  I think  sufficiently 
curious  to  deserve  a place  in  & Q.”  : — 

“ Op  Cromwel  onder  de  galgh  uit  de  zael  geworpen . 

Den  helschen  Phaethon,  op  Plutoos  paerdt  gestegen. 

Tot  weder-spannigheyt,  tot  dwingh-landy  genegen, 

Tot  Opper-hoogheyt,  tot  de  Konincklij  eke  Moordt, 

De  gruwelijekste,  daer  men  oyt  heeft  van  gehoordt, 

Die  Oli  in  het  vier  van  s’Landts  on-eenigheden, 

Was  vol  van  oorlooghs  zucht  uae  Loudon  toe  gereden, 
Recht  onder ’t  galgen-hout  viel  hy  heel  wel  van  pas  ; 

’t  Was  jammer,  dat  hy  daer  niet  van  gedroopen  was, 
D’On-waerden  Ruyter  wierp,  de  klepper  uyt  de  zaedel, 
Die  uyt  de  zaedel  stiet  sijn  Koningh  en  den  aedel. 

’t  Was  ’t  voor-spoock,  dat  de  galgh,  sijn  voor-lant  wesen 
sou, 

Dat  rechte  galgen-aes,  die  eer,  en  eedt,  eu  trouw 
Soo  Grom  vertreden  heeft.  Schoon  hy  ’t  graf  heeft 
genooten, 

Nochtaus  most  hy  altijt  daer  in  niet  sijn  beslooten.” 

A Latin  version  follows : — 

“ In  CromwelUum  ex  equo  delapsum. 

“ Cum,  scelere  armato,  contra  quod  murus  ahenus 
Innocuis,  laevo  sidere,  nullus  erat, 

In  solium  Regis  Cromwellius  assurrexit, 

Involvens  fuci  triste  colore  nefas  ; 

Londiniumque  animo  fera  bella  ferente  tetendit, 

Regis  fata  manu  foeda  necemque  trahens, 

Se  tulit  arrectum  quadrupes,  hue  volvitur  ille, 
Excussus,  propere  cum  properaret,  humi. 

Si  quid  habent  veri  praesagia  et  omnia  vat  urn, 

Non  fuit  illud  iter,  sed  fuit  augurium  : 

Augurium,  quo  post  sortis  ludibria  tanta. 

Post  sua  fata,  crucis  jure  pependit  onus.” 

Henri ck  Bruno,  Mengel-Moes,  Leyden,  160(1, 
p.  232. 

Is  the  fall  noticed  by  any  contemporary  English 
writer  ? H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Apple-pie  Order  ” (3'"'^  S.  vii.  133, 209,  265.) 
Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  apple-pie  in  this 
phrase  is  only  a corruption  of  cap-a-pie  f The 
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notion  strikes  me  from  a note  on  a line  of  Annan 
Water/’  (Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of  Scottish  Border'). 

“ 0 he  has  pou’d  aff  his  dapperpy  coat.” 

"We  might  almost  try  to  derive  apple-pie  bed 
from  the  same  source,  considering  that  foot-end  of 
sheet  is  brought  up  to  head-end  in  that  instrument 
of  playful  torture.  John  Addis  (Jhn.) 

St.  Michael  and  Habeedasheey  S,  iii. 
22.) — I have  just  met  -with  two  other  curious 
instances  of  clothes  for  the  dead  (which  perhaps 
are  worth  noting)  in  Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of  Scottish 
Border.  The  first  is  a case  of  shoes^  which  occurs 
in  A Lyke-  Wake  Dirge.  The  second  occurs  in  a 
Rabbinical  note  to  The  Wife  of  Usher^s  Well, 
where  a ghost  is  ashamed  of  liis  torn  garment 
among  the  well-dressed  of  Paradise,  and  returns 
to  earth  to  get  it  mended.  John  Addis  (Jhn.) 

Paeisian  Tones  (4‘^  S.  ii.  607.) — In  answer  to 
your  correspondent  F.  H.  K.,  I beg  to  say  that 
the  Parisian  tones  are  given  in  a work  published 
by  Thos.  Bosworth,  215,  Regent  Street,  London, 
of  which  the  title  is  Organ  Harmonies  for  the 
Gregorian  Psalm  Tones,  by  Arthur  H.  Brown. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  Joule. 

Southport. 

Natueal  Inheeitance  (d*'^  S.  ii.  343,  513; 
iii.  38.) — A gentleman  of  our  name  and  family, 
although  separated  from  the  parent  stem  for  at 
least  three  hundred  years,  bore  such  a strong 
likeness  to  my  father,  that  my  mother,  when 
engaged  to  him,  mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 

C.  W.  P. 

‘•Music  oe  the  Spheees”  (4*^’^  S.  ii.  561.)  — 
As  my  query  appears  to  have  been  misunderstood 
(see  S.  iii.  19),  I will  take  the  liberty  of 
repeating  it  in  a somewhat  different  form.  Some 
modern  editors  of  the  Beligio  Medici  have  printed 
the  phrase,  “ The  music  of  the  spheres  ” (Part  ii. 
sect.  9),  as  if  it  were  a quotation.  Is  it  really  a 
quotation  ? and  if  so,  from  what  work  ? In  the 
early  editions  of  the  Beligio  Medici  (which  was 
first  published  in  1642),  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  phrase  was  considered  to  be  a 
quotation.  W.  A.  G.  . 

Hastings. 

PoETEAiT  OE  Benjamin  West  (4*^  S.  iii.  10.) — 
The  name  of  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Benja- 
min West,  inquired  for  by  J.  A.  G.,  is  James 
Green,  and  the  engraver’s  name  William  Say.  It 
was  published  by  them  jointly,  and  dedicated  to 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  the  governors  and 
subscribers  to  the  British  Institution.  At  the 
same  time,  I think  the  suggestion  to  give  a list  of 
portraits  in  all  biographies  a very  valuable  one, 
and  one  that  would  add  very  much  to  their  com- 
pleteness. G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 


Tindle  (4^^  S.  ii.  546.) — Taundel,  or  taunel,  as 
it  is  called  in  Renfrewshire,  is  not  quite  a local 
expression.  Across  the  Channel,  in  Flanders, 
where  the  language  has  kept  so  free  from  foreign 
immixtion,  tondel  was  used  for  the  “defunct” 
tinder-box ; (tondel,  tonder,  tintel,  igniarium,  is  also 
given  in  Pomey’s  Diet.  Belgico-Latinuni). 

Ceoss-legged  Seeigies  and  the  Ceusades 
(4**^  S.  iii.  40.) — In  Some  Remarks  on  the  Church 
of  Great  Ilaseley,  Oxfordshire  (2nd  edition,  Ox- 
ford, 1848),  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  there  is 
an  Appendix  (G.  p.  112)  devoted  to  this  question. 
The  result  of  much  inquiry  into  the  subject,  at 
that  time,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  practice  of  burying  in  this  attitude 
had  its  origin  during  the  Crusades ; but  that  it 
still  prevailed  as  a custom,  long  after  those  expe- 
ditions to  the  Holy  Land,  in  connection  especially 
with  the  several  members,  whether  knights  or 
associates  of  that  Order,  which  had  its  birth  be- 
neath the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

T.  W.  Weaee. 

Isfield  Eectoiy,  Sussex. 

Shipbuilding  (4*^  S iii.  14.) — I am  reminded 
by  W.  P.’s  inquiry  of  a fact  in  connection  with 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  that  the  large  railway- 
waggon  works  of  Mr.  Ashbury  at  Manchester 
turned  out  a truck  complete  in  one  day : that  is, 
sawed  and  prepared  the  timber,  puddled  the  pig- 
iron,  rolled  the  necessary  bars,  forged  them,  and 
in  short,  from  the  raw  materials  of  wood  and  pig- 
iron,  made  a complete  truck  in  twenty-four  hours. 
If  with  all  the  advantages  of  steam  power,  good 
tools,  division  of  labour,  and  long  experience,  it 
was  considered  a feat  in  1862  to  turn  out  so  com- 
paratively simple  a piece  of  work  in  the  time 
stated,  I should  think  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  supposing  that  a ship  could  be  built  in 
seven  and  a half  hours  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 

“ Going  to  Pot  ” (4*^^  S.  iii.  33.) — This,  like 
the  kindred  phrase,  “Getting  into  hot  water,”  is 
a relic  of  the  barbarous  punishment  of  boiling  to 
death,  which  was  inflicted  on  poisoners  in  the 
olden  time.  Bishop  Fisher’s  cook  suffered  in  this 
horrible  manner.  How  great  a contrast  such  a 
sentence  forms  to  that  lately  passed  by  the  court 
of  justice  of  Geneva  on  a wholesale  poisoner 
named  Jeanneret!  Nine  charges  of  poisoning 
were  preferred  against  her,  of  which  eight  were 
proved.  For  these  crimes  she  was  sentenced  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  twenty  years! 
Vide  Galignani  and  the  London  papers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  me  to  know  when 
boiling  to  death  was  last  indicted  on  a criminal 
in  England.  J • 

Hull. 
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By  some  this  expression  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
existence  to  the  classic  custom  of  preserving  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  in  a pot  or  urn.  Others  consider 
it  to  refer  to  the  melting-pot  to  which  waste 
metal  and  refuse  is  consigned. 

Juliajs^  Shaema]s\ 

Natural  Inheritais^ce  S.  iii.  38.)  — It 
may  possibly  he  unknown  whether  the  father 
and  mother  of  Napoleon  I.  took  their  likeness 
from  their  parents,  but  nothing,  I opine,  can  be 
more  striking  than  his  resemblance — that  of  his 
brothers,  their  children,  and  grandchildren  — to 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Bonaparte  type,  which 
they  inherited  from  .Charles  Buonaparte  and  Lsd- 
titia  Ramolino. 

In  the  same  note : I have  heard  that  all  the 
male  members  of  a family  became  lame.”  I once 
knew  a family  in  Holland.  The  mother  having, 
when  quite  a child,  been  dropped  by  her  nurse, 
remained  lame  all  her  life.  She  married,  and 
although  her  lameness  did  not  originate  with  her 
birth,  both  her  daughters  were  born  lame,  whereas 
neither  of  the  boys  was  so. 

Again  in  the  same  note  : The  peculiar  mouth 
of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Austria.”  I always 
understood  that  this  originated,  not  with  the 
Countess^  of  Tyrol,  Maultasche,  whose  hideous 
portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles 
(upper  story),  but  from  Mary  of  Burgundy,  whose 
father,  Charles  the  Bold,  had  it,  I believe,  from 
his  mother, _ a Portuguese  princess ; and  that  such 
is  the  received  version  in  the  family  itself  I 
gather  from  the  following  fact : The  late  lamented 
Dr.  Waagen,  showing  me  one  day  in  the  museum 
of  Berlin  a portrait  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  which 
I copied,  said  to  me,  was  lately  standing 
before  this  picture  with  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian (later  the  ill-fated  Emperor  of  Mexico), 
when  he  pointed  to  the  mouth,  saying,  ‘^Da  ist 
nnsere  dumme  ostreichische  Lippe  ! ” 

P.  A.  L. 

Goldbeaters’  Skin  S.  ii.  585.)  — Is  Mr. 
Lock  s account  of  this  correct  ? I have  always 
seen  a very  different  description  of  the  article. 
Indeed  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive 
that  any  beating  of  parchment  could  bring  it  to 
the  appearance  presented  by  goldbeaters’  skin, 
with  which  I have  been  familiar  from  childhood. 
The  following  account  is  given  in  Dyche’s  Dic- 
tionary^  under  the  w'ord  Goldbeater  ” ; — 

“The  leaves  (of  gold),  while  beating,  are  parted  by  the 
hne  skm  of  ox-gut,  stript  from  the  large  straight  gut 
slit  open,  prepared  on  purpose  for  this  use,  and  hence 
called  goldbeaters*  shin.  This,  after  being  much  beaten, 
IS  frequently  applied  to  cuts  and  small  fresh  wounds.” 

This  fine  skin  is  indeed  placed  underneath 
leaves  of  parchment  in  the  process  of  beating,  but 


it  is  not  the  parchment  that  becomes  goldbeaters' 
shin,  but  the  fine  skin  of  ox-gut. 

“ Goldbeaters  are  artizans,  who,  by  beating  with  a 
hanjmer,  on  a marble,  gold  and  silver  in  moulds  of  vellum 
and  bullocks’  guts,  reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit  for  gild- 
ing or  silvering.” — Encydop.  Britan.,  art.  “ Beater.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Saint  Fillan  (P^  S.  ii.  395.)— St.  Fillan  is 
the  tutelary  saint  of  the  united  parishes  of  Houston 
and  Kilallan,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  Kilallan 
is  a corruption  of  Kilfillan=ccZ/a  Fillani.  Several 
places  in  the  district  are  named  after  this  saint. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  church  there  is  a large 
hollow  stone,  which  bears  the  name  of  Fillan’s 
Seat.  Near  this  there  is  a spring  which  issues 
from  a rock,  shaded  by  bushes,  which  is  called 
Fillan’s  Well.  Connected  with  this  well  there  is 
a superstition.  In  former  times  the  countr}^- 
women  used  to  bring  hither  their  weak  children 
and  bathe  them  in  the  water,  believing  that  it 
had  virtue  to  make  them  strong.  In  return  for 
the  good  which  the  saint  was  thus  considered  to 
do  them,  they  left  on  the  bushes  pieces  of  cloth 
as  offerings  to  him.  This  custom  was  persevered 
in  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  minister  put  a stop  to  it  by  filling  up  the  well 
v/ith  stones.  A fair  is  held  on  January  9,  which 
is  called  Fillan’s  Fair,  and  the  day  on  which  it  is 
held  is  called  St.  Fillan’s  Day. 

D.  Macphail. 

10,  Maxwellton  Street,  Paisley. 
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Vicissitudes  of  Families.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B., 
LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Remodelled  Edition,  in 
Two  Volumes.  (Longmans.) 

The  three  series,  of  which  the  Vicissitudes  of  Families 
originally  consisted,  have,  by  the  omission  of  some  more  or 
less  irrelevant  chapters,  the  revising,  remodelling,  and  in  a 
great  measure  rewriting  of  the  original  chapters,  and  by 
the  addition  of  new  materials,  been  made  to  assume 
almost  the  character  of  a new  work  on  the  changeful 
character  of  great  houses,  and  showing  of  many  of  the 
races  of  yore  — 

“ How  they  are  blotted  from  the  things  that  be.” 

The  theme  is  a striking  one,  and  not  without  its  special 
attraction  for  readers  of  very  different  classes.  For  while 
the  political  economist  may  find  subjects  for  speculation 
in  some  of  these  narratives,  and  the  moralist  apply 
them  to  point  a moral,  the}'-  cannot  but  prove  full  of 
amusement  and  information  to  the  general  reader  : while 
they  possess  a very  peculiar  interest  for  historical  students 
generally,  and  particularly  for  students  of  genealog}^ 
Readers  of  that  class  will,  however,  share  our  regret  that 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  not  done  justice  to  himself,  and 
given  the  additional  value  to  his  work  which  would  have 
been  conferred  upon  it,  by  recording  the  authorities  which 
form  the  foundation  of  the  various  interesting  narratives 
to  be  found  in  it. 
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Word  Gossip:  A Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Words  and 
their  Peculiarities.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  North  Waltham.  (Longmans.) 

This  is  a pleasant  book  on  a pleasant  subject.  Word- 
hunting was  a favourite  sport  with  Lord  Macaulay,  who 
acquired  the  taste  from  his  early  friend  and  patron  Lord 
Holland,  who  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of 
stopping  to  discuss  the  unde  derivatur  of  any  word 
which  seemed  to  him  striking  or  peculiar.  Mr.  Blackley, 
who  is  obviously  a good  philologist,  has  the  good  sense  to 
gossip  and  not  to  preach  on  many  curious  and  interesting 
points  in  the  history,  use,  abuse,  and  derivation  of  words. 
He  is  not  profound,  nor  too  pretentious,  but  gossiping 
and  suggestive ; and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  favour  with 
which  the  various  little  essays  of  which  the  book  consists 
were  received  in  the  periodical  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared, and  which  led  to  their  being  reprinted  in  the 
volume  before  us,  will  be  extended  to  them  in  their  pre- 
sent more  convenient  and  available  form. 

Historic  Ninepins : a Book  of  Curiosities,  where  Old  and 
Young  may  read  Strange  Matters,  ^c.  John  Timbs. 
(Lockwood.) 

Under  this  “eccentric  title,”  as  Mr.  Timbs  justly  de- 
scribes it,  we  have  a curious  and  amusing  compilation, 
illustrating  many  of  the  doubtful  passages  of  history,  and 
many  of  the  historical  problems  which  the  inquiring 
spirit  of  the  present  age  has  started.  Mr.  Timbs  acknow- 
ledges, and  very  properly,  the  obligations  which  he  has 
been  under  to  “ the  Fourth  Estate,”  which  affords  a faith- 
ful and  eloquent  reflex  of  “ the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time.” 

Books  Received  : — 

John  Earle,  Micro- Cosmographie.  Editio  Princeps,  1628. 
With  additional  Characters  from  the  Fifth  Edition  of 
1620,  and  the  Sixth  Edition  of  1633.  Carefully  edited 
by  John  Arber. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Arber’s  series  of  English  Reprints  is 
now  so  generally  known,  that  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  recording  this  interesting  addition  to  what  is  be- 
coming a very  valuable  Collection  of  Early  English  Mas- 
terpieces. 

A Journal  Abroad  in  1868  for  Young  Friends  at  Home. 
By  F.  M.  T.  With  a short  Preface  by  her  Father, 
Francis  Trench,  A.M.  (Bentley.) 

The  Journal  is  that  of  a young  lady  of  kindly  feeling 
and  refinement,  which  the  partiality  of  a father  (very 
pardonably)  has  given  to  the  press. 
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Heinrich  Kornmann;  The  Chevalier  O Gorman;  Ancient  Altar 
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journal  to  which  you  refer.  ... 

Briohtling.  For  "Nation  of  shopkeepers,"  see  our  3rd  S.  via.  191„ 
279* 

A L.  F.  Phillips's  World  of  Words  is  not  a scarce  book.  The 
freico  no  doubt  represents  St.  Michael,  who  is  frenumtly  represented  in 
similar  works  weighing  the  souls  of  the  good  and  bad. 

Castor  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking  the  proverb,  “ Mad  as 
a Hatter,"  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  present  number. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  Utter  to  any  queries  which  may  be 
forwarded  to  us.  -lt  a, 

Mb.  T.  R.  Tallack,  o/'t^c  Chantry,  Norwich,  would  be  much  obliged 
to  any  Cornish  antiquary,  residing  near  Helstone,  who  would  allow  him 
to  communicate  with  him. 

F.  T.  B.  will  find  a reply  to  Ms  query  respecting  Charles  I.  in  our  3rd 
S.  i.’519.  

Breakfast A Successful  Experiment — The  Civil  Service  Gazette 

hM  the  following  interesting  remarks  There  are  very  few  simple- 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimufant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  ot  the  purest  elements  of 
nutritioo',  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  inygorates 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure uf  on  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attenthm  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  t’^e^^ment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  m securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  tully  cie 
veloped.  The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  hommo- 
pathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpa^ed  by  any  ex^n- 
mentalist.^  Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps  s Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits..  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the.  saiest  ana 
most  beneh^cial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littiecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  -which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutricion.  and  by  a careful  application  oi  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  .beverage  arB® 

US  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti 
cles  of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradimlly  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  nial^ 
dies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame. 

The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks.— A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  mikm?,  hasjust  b^en 
lished  J.  W.  Benson,  25.  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westboume 

Grove;  W the  Steam  City  Factory  53  and  60,  Ludgate 
book,  wh'ch  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives. a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices  ; and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult 
inrthis  Duly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  iii  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  hm 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appoiuiment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  ou.J^cemt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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LADY  MORGAN  IN  GERMANY. 

1841. 

In  VarnRagen’s  ^‘Diaries”  {Tagehiicher,  ed.  by 
Ludmilla  Assing,  since  1861),  of  which  I shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  here  more  freqpiently, 
there  are  (vol.  i.  pp.  312 — 323)  some  interesting 
remarks  relating  to  this  witty  and  clever  woman, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  much  interest 
as  a kind  of  appendix  to  her  own  Life  and  Memoirs 
edited  by  the  author  of  Spiritual  Wives.  Varn- 
hagen  met  Lady  Morgan  at  Kissingen  Baths  in 
the  summer  of  1841  • the  Queen  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  was  the  third  consort  of  the  late 
King  William  of  Wilrtemherg  (died  1865)  ,•  she, 
Paulina  Theresa  Louisa  (horn  1800),  is  a daughter 
of  the  late  Duke  Frederick  Louis  Alexander  of 
Wilrtemherg.  I merely  translate  the  extracts, 
the  entries  in  his  Diaries  being  naturally  more 
expanded  and  relating  to  other  subjects  and  per- 
sonages as  well : — 

July  14,  1841. — “ I made  use  of  my  time  to  look  for 
Lady  Morgan,  who  has  arrived  yesterda3%  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  a clever,  Avell-informed  man,  younger  than  the 
Lady,  who  is  a poorly  but  lively,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
somewhat  mistrustful  old  woman.  Her  conversation 
^on  turned  upon  Prince  Puckler  [Muskau,  of  whom 
Frofessor  Blackie  of  Edinburgh  has  Avritten  an  article 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ; the  celebrated  author 
31  Hne/e  ernes  Verstorhenen\  of  whom  she  complains 
bitterly  ; at  the  same  time  she  does  not  seem  to  know  his 


last  sallies  (Ausfalle).  I declared  myself  to  be  his  friend 
and  admirer  (Verehrer).  We  were  speaking  of  the  Ger- 
man language;  the  expression  Handschuhe  [lit.  hand- 
shoes--gloves.  Does  not  the  former  expression  occur  in 
an  Elizabethan  writer  ? ] seems  to  her  very  shocking. 
Lady  Morgan  reminds  me  somewhat  of  Dorothea  von 
Schlegel  [the  wife  of  Frederick  Schlegel]  and  of  Caroline 
Pichler.”  {Tagehilcher,  i.  pp.  312,  313.) 

Jtdy  15,  1841.— “Promenading  with  the  Queen;  after- 
wards with  Lady  Morgan  ; then  again  with  the  Queen, 
who  was  asking  me  about  Lady  Morgan  [who  was 
making  no  doubt  sensation  at  the  Baths,  Avhere  many  Eng- 
lish families  of  note  were  staying].  She  savs,  she  should 
probably  quarrel  with  Lady  Morgan  on  account  of  her 
predilection  for  Napoleon  and  his  family,  for  ^he  French 
in  general,  &c.  . . . All  ladies  express  a wish  to  me 

to  show  them  Lady  Morgan,  but  not  to  be  introduced  to 

her:  Princess  Auersperg,  Countess  Q.uadt,  &c 

Read  in  Lady  Morgan’s  Book  without  a Name — pretty 
chat.  An  article  relating  to  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  touched, 
me  deeply,  on  account  of  the  name  of  Se'vigne'.  ...  In 
the  evening,  sunshine  at  the  Brunnen,  and  numerous 
splendid  compan}^  at  the  Promenade  . . . Lady  Morgan 
A^ery  lively,  full  of  sharp,  witty  remarks  ; her  husband 
had  disappeared  from  her  side  : “ Ce  nest  qu’un  mari  ! ” 
Then  she  added : ‘ Mais  il  serait  difficile  pour  moi  d’avoir 
nn  autre ; je  suis  arrivee  a Page  oil  il  faut  se  reposer  sur 
ses  lauriers.’  ” {Ibid.  i.  pp.  313,  314.) 

July  19,  1841. — “ Ball  at  half-past  eight  ....  The 
Queen  did  not  appear,  neither  Princess  Esterhazj^  Lady 
Morgan  beautifully  dressed,  but  very  clever  in  conver- 
sation. She  mentioned  how  the  English  young  ladies, 
more  than  others,  were  for  being  married  and  settled, 
especially  as  this  was  so  difficult  for  those  without  means, 
and  above  all  in  London,  it  was  considered  a success  to 
obtain  and  keep  up  a middle-class  (biirgerlich)  exist- 
ence, the  difficulty  of  a living  was  becoming  greater  and 
greater;  however  small  a situation,  however  small  a 
profit,  there  would  be  numberless  candidates  for  it.  This 
was  the  case  with  marriage,  too;  people  had  to  ‘look 
sharp  ’ and  with  their  eyes  open.”  {Ibid  i.  p.  315.) 

July  20,  1841.  “ . . . A long  conversation  with  Lady 
Morgan,  amongst  other  things  about  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  whose  letters  she  reads  everv  year  afresh,  whose 
miniature  likeness  she  possesses,  &c.”  {Ibid.  i.  p.  316.) 

July  23,1841. — “ I had  asked  Ladj^'  Morgan  for  her  auto- 
graph, in  the  first  instance  for  Fraulein  von  H. ; but  as  I 
went  to  ask  for  it  at  noon,  I found  that  Lad}’’  Morgan 
had  written  down  for  me  something  quite  personal,  the 
praise  of  my  style  and  of  the  dress  of  the  Queen,  full  of 
fun  and  flattery,  and  I was  obliged  to  keep  the  paper.* 


* “ Autographe  griflbnage  aux  ordres  deM.  Varnhagen 
von  Ense.  Quand  on  s’adresse  a un  grand  ecrivain,  il 
faut  bien  choisir  uu  sujet  digne  de  son  attention,  et  la 
toilette  de  Kissingen  se  presente  comme  un  apropos  heu- 
reux,— car  la  toilette  a sa  philosophie  et  son  style  comme 
la  litterature,  et  en  exprimant  Fadmiration  due  au  cos- 
tume elegant  de  la  Reine  de  Wiirtemberg,  ou  au  beau 
langage  de  M.  Varnhagen,  on  se  servirait  presque  des 
memes  propos,  car  les  terines  ‘ simple,’  ‘riche,’  ‘pur’  et 
‘ de  bon  gout  ’ s’appliquent  egalement  aux  perfections  de 
1 une  et  de  1 autre  ; — a tous  les  deux  la  variete  ne  manque 
pas  a donner  le  dernier  charme, — car  la  monotonie  est 
avant  tout  a etre  e'vitee  dans  la  parure  comme  dans  les 
ecrits,  et  c’est  la  plus  haute  philosophie  de  I’esprit  et  de 
la  toilette  d'ecarter  cette  uniformite,  qui  paralyse  I’admi- 
ration  du  A’ulgaire,  et  ne  fournit  I’ien  aux  observations  des 
gens  comme  il  faut,— il  faut  done  que  hs  grands  auteurs 
et  les  grandes  dames  flattent  I’inconstance  humaine  en 
variant  leur  style  de  composition,  et  de  robe— conservant 
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1 asked  for  a few  lines  in  English,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
give  something  to  my  young  friend.* *  Serious  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Charles  Morgan  about  the  state  of  Eng- 
land. Violent  accusations  against  the  Aristocracy,  but 
especially  against  the  High  Church,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  the  deep,  cancer-like  spot  of  the  whole  community. 
Immigration  of  poor  Irish  ; emigration  of  pretty  well-to- 
do  English.  Kule  of  prejudices,  absence  of  pious,  humane 
feelings,  everything  for  gain  and  appearance  ; in  the 
higher  classes  the  most  unworthy,  downright  bad  mar- 
riages for  money-  or  title-  mania.  . . . One  part 
of  the  English  people  is  so  infatuated  or  so  much  in- 
fluenced by  momentary  advantages  that  they  vote  against 
their  own  welfare.  Lady  Morgan  is  a Protestant.  She 
told  me  of  Lord  Morpeth  [the  late  Lord  Carhde]  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  delicate  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  surprised  by  a pension  of  300Z. ; the  pure  noble 

mind  of  Lord  Morpeth,  &c She  shows  great 

reasoning  power  (Verstand),  quick  apprehension,  an  easy 
treatment  of  things ; it  is  very  pleasant  to  converse  with 
her.”— i.  p.  318.) 

July  29,  1841. — “ Lady  Morgan  agrees  with  me  in  my 
judgment  respecting  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  has  a very 
fine  talent  for  description  like  Ja  Dutch  painter,  but  is 
wanting  in  depth  of  thoughts  ; the  mind  is  not  enriched 
by  him,  and  the  heart  does  not  rejoice  through  him  ; his 
more  than  great  success  is  effected  by  circumstances  and 
by  different  cliques  ; his  becoming  known  was  at  a time 
when  England  was  reviving  on  the  Continent ; when  her 
language  and  literature  were  becoming  a welcome  reac- 
tion against  the  hated  French  influence ; when  the 
Aristocracy,  the  Classics,  and  all  that  was  alien  to  the 
questions  of  the  day  began  to  flourish  anew ; he  is  not 
an  author  of  first-rate  eminence,  scarcely  of  second,  only 
of  third-rate  power : a future  generation  will  surel}’’  put 
him  in  his  right  place.” — {Ihidy  pp.  322,  323.) 

Hekmann  Kindt. 

Germany.  


the  CHEVALIER  O’GORMAN. 

In  reference  to  my  promise  {ante,  p.  351)  to 
send  you  certain  interesting  particulars  which  1 
have  gleaned  from  trustworthy  sources,  relative 
to  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman^  whose  sister  was 
married  to  the  Chevalier  D’Eon,  I request  your 
attention  to  the  following,  which  I contributed 
.some  time  ago  to  the  columns  of  my  own  journal, 
the  Limerick  Reporter  and  Tipperary  Vindicator. 

Madrice  Lenihan. 

Limerick. 

“ REMINISCENCES  OF  A JOURNALIST. 

(Written  for  the  Limerick  Reporter  and  Vindicator.) 

The  Chevalier  O’Gorman  was  one  of  those  characters 
who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  last  century  in  France. 
On  a recent  visit  to  Ennis,  I was  made  acquainted  with 


toujours  ce  cachet  du  bon  gout,  qui  sert  de  modHe,  et  qui 
est  SI  remarquable  dans  la  belle  toilette  de  Sa  Majeste  et 
les  heureuses  pages  d’un  des  meilleurs  ecrivains  de  la 
Prusse.  Sydney  Morgan.  Kissingen,  juillet  23, 1841.” 

* The  few  lines  in  English  were : — 

“ ‘ Some  men  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take. 

But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a rake’ 

The  calumny  of  an  ugly  little  man,  and  a great  poet, 
whom  the  women  could  not  love. — Sidney  Morgan.” 
Both  in  Tagebiicher,  i.  p.  317. 


the  following  particulars  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
career,  from  a thoroughly  well-informed  and  venerable 
dignitary  resident  in  the  capital  of  Clare,  and  one  than 
whom  no  one  knows  more  of  Clare  or  Clare  men  than  he. 
I took  down  his  words  as  they  follow  : — ‘ The  Chevalier 
O’Gorman  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  the  town- 
land  of  Tullycreese,  parish  of  Kilmurr}^,  near  Kilrush, 
county  Clare,  between  the  years  1720  and  1730.  At  an 
early  age  he  emigrated  to  France  to  seek  fortune,  like  so 
many  others  at  the  time,  ready  to  meet  such  contin- 
gencies as  might  turn  up.  His  education  appears  to 
have  been  excellent,  and  his  talents  equally  so.  He  was 
fond,  too,  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as  his  countrymen 
indulged  in ; and  one  of  these  exercises  was  that  of  hur- 
lej’-,  of  which  he  and  they  were  then  particularly  fond. 
The  game  having  been  played  on  a certain  occasion  by 
the  principal  Irishmen  then  in  Paris,  who  chose  one  of 
the  public  parks  of  that  great  capital  to  enjoy  the  pas- 
time, the  game  itself  was  such  a novelty,  so  exciting, 
so  manly,  so  vigorous,  and  withal  so  picturesque,  that  it 
created  a sensation  among  the  Parisians,  whilst  the  ap- 
pearance of  young  O’Gorman  in  particular,  his  height, 
his  dexterity,  and  address,  won  unbounded  applause, 
and  became  the  theme  of  admiration  everywhere.  So 
much  was  said  of  the  game  and  of  the  players,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  famous  Irish  youth  who  seemed  to  sur- 
pass all  his  compeers,  that  at  length  the  intelligence 
reached  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  ears  of  the 
monarch  himself,  who  expressed  an  anxiety  to  see  the 
game — an  anxiety  in  which  the  Irish  in  general,  and 
O’Gorman  in  particular,  heartily  indulged  the  monarch. 
This  incident  or  accident,  or  call  it  by  what  name  we 
may,  was  the  cause  of  introducing  O’Gorman  to  his 
majest}'-,  in  whose  service  he  at  once  was  engaged,  whe- 
ther at  first  in  a civil  or  a military  capacity  we  are 
unable  to  state ; but  that  he  joined  the  Irish  Brigade, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  some  battles  where  the 
English  were  beaten,  appears  to  be  the  fact  from  all  that 
has  reached  us  on  the  subject.  He  got  a post  of  honour; 
was  made  Chevalier — a distinction  which  became  in- 
separably connected  with  his  name  ever  afterwards.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  married  a French  lady,  who  brought 
him  a rich  dowry  in  the  shape  of  vineyards,  which  each 
year  yielded  large  profits  in  the  shape  of  wine,  which 
O’Gorman  was  in  the  habit  of  exporting  in  large  quan- 
tities to  Ireland,  having  formed  a profitable  connexion 
in  the  wine  trade  in  his  native  country,  where  his  fame 
had  become  wide-spread.  He  was  accustomed,  too,  occa- 
sionally to  visit  Ireland,  and  Clare  in  particular,  where 
his  family  had  lived,  and  where  the  branch  of  it  to  which 
he  belonged  was  connected  with  the  O’Briens,  Viscounts 
of  Clare,  the  last  of  whom  (the  viscounts)  fell  at  Ra- 
millies.  All  the  time,  O’Gorman  devoted  himself  to  let- 
ters ; he  knew  the  native  language  of  the  Gadhel  ad- 
mirably, and  it  was  his  delight  to  roam  through  the  rich 
libraries  of  Paris,  &c.,  to  pore  over  manuscripts,  to  col- 
lect all  the  information  he  could  obtain  relative  to  the 
antiquities,  history,  and  traditions  of  his  beloved  native 
land.  He  acquired  in  this  way  an  enormous  amount  of 
intelligence,  particularly  of  a genealogical  kind,  in  which 
few  men  of  his  time  excelled  him.  He  gathered  rare  and 
valuable  books,  too,  relative  to  Irish  history,  &c.  He 
continued  at  ‘ the  top  of  the  wheel  ’ until  the  Revolution 
came ; and  then,  indeed,  having  been  forced  to  fly  for  his 
life  from  the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  all 
his  property  having  become  confiscated,  he  turned  his 
footsteps  towards  the  land  of  his  birth  and  affections  again, 
and  repaired  to  his  native  parish  ; but  there  was  no  home 
there  that  he  might  call  his  own  to  receive  him.  He  had 
two  sons,  who  died  5'-oung,  at  least  before  him.  A rela- 
tive, however,  one  of  the  O’Briens  of  Drumelihy,  offered 
him  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  and  the  Chevalier  ac- 
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cepted  it ; and  there  he  resided  for  some  years  afterwards, 
indeed  until  his  death,  except  when  he  was  paying  peri- 
odical visits  to  the  learned  men  and  antiquaries  and 
Gadhel  scholars  of  Limerick,  which  was  not  unfrequent, 
and  who  delighted  in  his  society.  In  Dublin,  also,  he 
was  popular  with  those  Irishmen  who  cultivated  the 
native  tongue  and  the  history  of  the  island  at  the  time ; 
whilst  among  the  ‘Union  lords’  — the  growth  of  the 
Union  — viz.  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Clonmel,  O’Grady,  of 
which  family  the  old  Chief  Baron  was  a member,  and 
Chief  Justice  Carlton,  &c.,  he  was  sought  for  in  order  to 
illustrate  their  familj’-  escutcheons  and  brighten  pedigrees 
which  had  became  somewhat  obscure  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  which,  it  was  at  on®  period  thought,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  look  after  in  future.  In 
Limerick,  he  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Dr.  Sylvester 
O’Halloran,  the  historian,  of  Ousley,  the  antiquary,  of 
McEligbtt,  the  teacher  and  Irish  scholar,  of  Dr.McKnight, 
a well-known  and  accomplished  physician,  of  the  Kev. 
Sylvester  Goonan,  the  preacher,  and,  I believe,  of  the 
late  James  Roche  of  Cork,  the  second  brother  of  the 
Catholic  Roches  of  Limerick,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  erudite  and  accomplished  men  of  his  day, 
and  whose  contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
&LC.,  are  well  known.*  It  is  a remarkable  truth,  but  one 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  that  with  all  his 
learning,  research,  and  love  for  literature,  &c.,  the  Che- 
valier was  never  known  to  have  published  anything, 
and  it  is  true  also  that  his  correspondence,  which  was 
voluminous  with  the  lords  and  gentlemen  I have  named, 
and  a large  quantity  of  which  was  seen  in  1813  by  the 
present  Veiy  Rev.  Dean  Kenny,  P.P.,  of  Ennis,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  at  Drumelihy,  never 
was  utilised,  as  far  as  I have  heard.f  T should  have 
stated  that  the  O’Briens  of  that  place  held  their  rather 
extensive  possessions,  numbering  several  hundred  acres, 
as  I shall  show  presently,  by  lease  from  the  viscount  who 
forfeited.  On  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates  the  pur- 
chasers were  Burton,  Westby,  andEnery;  for  the  last 
mentioned  of  whom  the  MacDonnells,  who  got  the  credit 
of  being  the  purchasers  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, were  but  agents,  as  Dean  Kenny  tells  me  a lease 
of  the  lands  of  Drumelihy  from  the  Viscount  to  O’Brien 
turned  up.  The  lease  was  really  lOZ.  per  annum,  though 
for  a long  time  it  was  supposed  it  was  but  5Z.,  and  5Z.  was 
all  that  O’Brien  paid  for  many  years,  until  a claim  was 
made  upon  him  for  the  5Z.  and  a j^ear  additional,  and  the 
arrears  which  he  had  failed  to  discharge.  There  was 
much  discontent  on  his  part,  and  for  some  j^ears  he 
literally  paid  no  rent  at  all ; ljut,  a compromise  having 
been  effected,  he  went  under  the  lOZ.  a year  rent.  The 
lease  did  not  expire  till  about  the  period  of  the  death  of 
the  Chevalier  in  1813,  and  then  those  lands,  which  had 
been  paying  but  5Z.  and  lOZ.  a year,  paid  1,700Z.  a j’ear 
for  a short  time,  and  they  are  now  valued  in  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  Ireland  as  follows,  under  the  three 
denominations  ; — 


[*  James  Roche,  designated  by  Father  Prout  the 
“ Roscoe  of  Cork,”  was  also  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
earlier  volumes  of  “ K.  & Q.”  His  last  article  appeared 
in  the  number  for  Nov.  20,  1852,  and  some  account  of 
him  may  be  found  in  our  1®*  S.  vii.  394 ; ix.  217. 

f Thirty-seven  interesting  letters  on  literary  subjects 
from  the  “amiable  and  erudite  Dr.  Charles  O’Connor, 
author  of  Rerum  Hihernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres,  &c., 
addressed  to  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman,  a.d.  1767-1789, 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  21,121.  The 
same  collection  contains  also  the  Chevalier  and  Steele 
papers,  chiefly  relating  to  the  county  of  Clare,  Addit. 
MS.  20,717.— Ed.] 


Dromelihy  (Westby) 
Dromelihy  (Burton) 
Dromelihy  (McDonnell) 
Dromelihy  ( ) 


V alue. 

Acres.  £ s.  d. 
. 921  239  4 0 

. 476  118  5 0 

. 853  279  5 0 

. 329  133  11  5 


2,852  £760  5 5 

Much  of  the  land  is  worth  double  the  amount  at  which 
it  is  valued  in  the  above  return.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  sister  of  the  then  O’Brien  was  mother  of  the  Cheva- 
lier O’Gorman.  The  Chevalier  was  buried  in  Kilmac- 
duane ; and  no  tomb,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  marks  the 
spot  where  lies  an  Irishman  distinguished  as  he  was  in 
literature,  in  arms,  in  commerce,  in  love  of  his  native 
land.  What  became  of  his  manuscripts  and  correspond- 
ence it  is  impossible  to  tell,  unless  they  were  swept  away 
as  so  much  rubbish  out  of  the  house  in  which  he  had 
lived  with  his  relatives.  Mr.  James  Roche,  in  his 
Critical  Essays  of  an  Octogenarian  (vol.  ii.  p.  101),  has 
the  following  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  Chevalier, 
which,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  complimentary : — 


‘ With  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman,  who,  O’Connell  main- 
tained, spoiled  his  pedigree,  * I was  well  acquainted.  His 
periodical  visits  to  his  native  land  had  a double  object — 
to  fabricate  or  embellish  the  genealogies  required  abroad 
from  the  Irish  in  foreign  service,  and  to  sell  the  Bur- 
gundy of  his  own  growth  in  that  province  to  his  cus- 
tomers here ; but  the  former,  he  said,  was  more  produc- 
tive, He  had  manned  the  sister  of  the  famous  Chevalier 
D’Eon,  who  so  long  passed  as  a female,  for  reasons  here 
out  of  place  to  recite,  until  disproved  after  death.  O’Gor- 
man obtained  a considerable  property  in  Burgund}’-  by 
his  wife,  attracted  probably  by  his  manly  figure,  which, 
in  his  jmuth,  must  have  presented  a noble  specimen — 
for  his  stature  exceeded  six  feet  five  inches  — of  Irish 
procerity.’ 


I have  heard  that  there  is  a relative  of  the  Chevalier 
surviving  at  Corofin.  Maurice  Lenihan.” 


A WORCESTERSHIRE  CAROL. 

I forward  a copy,  from  memory,  of  one  of  our 
Worcestershire  ballads.  This  is  a carol,  or  was 
sung  for  one,  and  every  village  child  knew  it 
thirty  to  forty  years  ago.  I once  saw  it  (about 
1833)  on  a hawker’s  broadsheet,  but  have  never 
seen  it  since ; and  of  late  years  the  clergy  have 
been  discouraging  carol-singing  of  this  kind. 

There  were  other  religious  ballads  sung  in  the 
same  way  at  Christmas,  which  I suppose  (like 
this  one)  to  have  belonged  to  a time  previous  to 
the  Eeformation.  One,  I remember,  began  — 

“ Joseph  was  a hoary  man,  and  a hoary  man  was  he. 
And  he  married  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Galilee  ; ” 

but  this  was  prohibited,  and  was  always  stopped 


* In  his  pedigree,  at  least  as  regards  O’Connell’s  direct 
progenitors,  no  instance,  I believe,  is  discoverable  of  an 
alliance  with  an  English  family,  however  long  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  The  genealogical  series  is  exclusively 
indigenous,  and  of  pure  Celtic  blood,  probably  a circum- 
stance unexampled  in  a family  of  such  maintained  rank  ; 
for  the  intermixture  had  for  centuries  been  prevalent  and 
extensive.  O’Connell  was  Irish  in  ever}'  element  of  his 
being— in  head,  heart,  and  blood,  as  his  life  so  signally 
showed. 
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in  the  houses,  with  very  good  reason,  judging  from 
a chance  couplet  I remember  to  have  heard  in  it. 

All  the  old  ballads  and  songs  are  dying  out 
now,  and  many  may  be  lost  if  they  are  not  printed 
from  memory  in  our  own  time.  v • -h. 


‘ Kise  up,  rise  up,  brother  Diverus, 
And  come  along  with  me  ; 

There  is  a place  prepared  in  hell, 
For  to  sit  upon  a serpent’s  knee.’ 


* 


A CAROL  OF  DIVERUS  * AND  LAZARUS. 


LYLY’S  “ EUPHUES  ” (ED.  AEBER.) 


As  Suna  hv  Carol- Singers  at  Christmas  in  Worcestershire 
at  Hagley  and  Hartlehury,  1829 — 1839. 


“ As  it  fell  out  upon  one  day, 

Kich  Diverus  he  made  a feast ; 

And  he  invited  all  his  friends. 

And  gentry  of  the  best. 

« And  it  fell  out  upon  one  day, 

Poor  Lazarus  he  was  so  poor, 

He  came  and  laid  him  down  and  down, 
Ev’n  down  at  Diverus’  door. 

“ So  Lazarus  laid  him  down  and  down, 

Even  down  at  Diverus’  door ; 

‘ Some  meat,  some  drink,  brother  Diverus, 
Do  bestow  upon  the  poor.’ 

“ ‘ Thou  art  none  of  mine,  brother  Lazarus, f 
Lving  begging  at  my  door  ; 

No  meat,  no  drink  will  I give  thee. 

Nor  bestow  upon  the  poor.’ 

“ Then  Lazarus  laid  him  down  and  down, 
Even  down  at  Diverus’  wall : 

* Some  meat,  some  drink,  brother  Diverus, 
Or  surely  starve  I shall.’ 

“ ‘ Thou  art  none  of  mine,  brother  Lazarus, 
Lying  begging  at  my  wall ; 

No  meat,  no  drink  will  I give  thee. 

And  therefore  starve  thou  shall.’ 

“ Then  Lazarus  laid  him  down  and  down. 
Even  down  at  Diverus’  gate : 

‘ Some  meat,  some  drink,  brother  Diverus, 
For  Jesus  Christ  his  sake.’ 

“ ‘ Thou  art  none  of  mine,  brother  Lazarus, 
Lving  begging  at  my  gate ; 

No  meat,  no  drink  will  I give  thee. 

For  Jesus  Christ  his  sake.’ 

“ Then  Diverus  sent  out  his  merry  men  all. 
To  whip  poor  Lazarus  away  ; 

They  had  not  power  to  whip  one  whip, 

But  threw  their  whips  awajL 

“ Then  Diverus  sent  out  his  hungiy^  dogs. 

To  bite  poor  Lazarus  away; 

They  had  not  power  to  bite  one  bite, 

But  licked  his  sores  away, 

“ And  it  fell  out  upon  one  day. 

Poor  Lazarus  he  sickened  and  died ; 

There  came  two  angels  out  of  heaven, 

His  soul  thereto  to  guide. 

“ ‘ Eise  up,  rise  up,  brother  Lazarus, 

And  come  along  with  me ; 

There  is  a place  prepared  in  heaven. 

For  to  sit  upon  an  angel’s  knee.’ 

“ And  it  fell  out  upon  one  daj'". 

Rich  Diverus  he  sickened  and  died ; 

There  came  two  serpents  out  of  hell. 

His  soul  thereto  to  guide. 


W.  0.  B,  (^^N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  459)  almost 
challenges  additions  to  his  collection  of  Proverbs 
and  Phrases  ” from  this  book. 

First,  let  me  note  that  W.  C.  B.  does  not  ob- 
serve upon  the  inversion  of  the  proverb,  ^^Out  of 
God’s  blessing  into  the  warm  sun/’  at  p.  196  of 
Euphues,  which  helps  materially  towards  fixing 
the  meaning  of  said  proverb. 

W.  0.  B.  parallels  the  penny  for  your 
thought  ” of  p.  80  with  a line  of  Hudibras.  Let 
me  add  a reference  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (III. 
I.  24)  : Quoth  Moth,  By  my  penny  of  observa- 
tion.” (If  penny  will  stand  against  penne  of  the 
old  copies.)  Coupled  with  the  above  (p.  80)  is 
another  homely  proverb  — Is  your  rninde  on 
your  meate  ? ” which  reminds  one  of  Milton’s — 
No  fear  lest  dinner  cool.” 

Other  proverbs  and  phrases,  not  noted  by 
W.C.B.,  and  unfamiliar  to  me,  I subjoin:  — 

“ ...  in  yat  thou  crauest  my  aide,  assure  thyselfe  I 
will  be  the  finger  next  thy  thombe.” — (P.  68.) 

“Lucilla  ....  shaped  him  an  aunswere  which 
pleased  Ferardo  but  a lyttle,  and  pinched  Philautus  on 
the  persons  sydeP  (P.  87.) 

“Euphues  is  as  colde  as  a clocked  (P.  106.) 

“ Determining  either  to  be  a Knight . ...  or  a knitter 
of  cappes.^^  (P.  285.) 

“ . . . . and  therefore  hath  it  growen  to  a Prouerb 

in  Italy,  when  one  seeth  a woman  striken  in  age  to 
looke  amiable,  he  saith.  She  hath  eaten  a Snake’’’  (P.  368.) 


“ . . . beautifull  woemen  do  first  of  all  allure  them 

that  haue  the  wantonnest  eyes  and  the  whitest  mouthes.”^ 
(P.  307.) 

Twice  (pp.  65,  274)  Lyly  uses  heart  at  grass” 
in  the  sense  in  which  heart  of  grace  ” is  used. 
Heywood  I find  has  the  following  epigram : — 

“ Takyng  hart  of  grasse. 

“ Thou  takest  hart  of  grasse,  wyfe,  not  hart  of  grace. 

“ Cum  grasse,  cum  grace,  syr,  we  grase  both  in  one 
place, 

Ed.  Spenser  Society,  p.  140. 

I do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
following : — 

“ Philautus  . . . trayned  Mr  by  the  blond  in  this  sort.” 


(P.  333.) 


What  is  the  meaning  of  crewe  of  Kuffians  ” 

(p.  180)?  — 


* 

for 


In  the  later  years  this  line  was  sometimes  changed 
“ From  which  thou  canst  not  flee  ” ; 


* “ Diverus”  always ; never  “Dives.  , ,7 

•]*  Always  so  sung  : not  “ Thou  art  none  of  my  brother, 
Lazarus.” 


but  the  original  form  was  as  given. 

The  carol  invariably  ended  here,  but  it  is  surely  only  a 
fragment. 
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“ But  thou  delyghtest  to  haue  the  iiewe  fashion,  the 
Spanish  felte,  the  French  ruffe,  thy  crewe  of  Rufians,  all 
(thy  att^^re  misshapen  to  make  thee  a monster.” 

I was  inclined  at  first  to  read  Russians”  for 
“ Ruffians,”  and  to  try  and  find  some  liaberdasliery 
meaning  for  crewe.”  However,  I suppose  it 
means  simply  the  opposite  of  FalstalT’s  “ French 
thrift,  you  rogues;  myself  and  skirted  page,” 

If  knowledge  of  the  Euphuistic  geography 
were  to  be  expected  now-a-days,  I would  ask  for 
information  about  the  Hare  Sea  ” (p.  363 — has 
it  anything  to  do  with  hoar,  frozen  ” ?)  and  the 
Seres”  (p. 388). 

I do  not  understand  — 

“ In  the  choyce  of  a wife,  sundry  men  are  of  sundry 
mindes,  one  looketh  high  as  one  vat  feareth  no  chips” 
(P.  467.) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  ^^firni”  in  the  fol- 
lowing ? Does  it  mean  assured,  handfasted  ” ? — 

“ Truly  among  Loners  it  (i.  e.  meeting)  is  conuenient 
to  augment  desire,  amongst  those  that  are  firme,  necessary 
to  maintaine  societie.”  (P.  410.) 

What  means  ^Heene”  in  — 

“ . . . setting  a teene  edge,  wher  thou  desirest  to 

haue  a sharp  poynt.”  (P.  249.) 

The  derivation  of  Mastiff”  is  worth  quoting  : 

“ , . . and  thereof  they  deriue  the  worde  mastiffe  of 

Mase  and  thiefe.”  (P.  439.) 

Mr.  Arber  suggests  that  wasting  ” (p.  416)  is 
a misprint  for  ‘‘  wafting.”  Should  it  not  rather 
be  ‘‘  wastling  ” ? See  Halliwell  on  “ Wastle.” 

The  following  is  worth  quoting  for  the  pun  on 
the  two  meanings  of  the  word  ‘^cockney”  : — 

“ I brought  thee  vp  like  a cockney,  and  thou  hast 
handled  me  like  a cockescombe.”  (P.  i03,) 

Cockney  ” signified  both  a spoilt  child  and 
so  a fool ; and  also  a lean  chicken.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  signification,  John  Heywood  has — • 

“ He  that  comth  euery  daie,  shall  haue  a cocknaie. 

He  that  comth  now  and  then,  shall  have  a fatte  hen.” 

(Ed.  Spenser  Society,  p.  36.) 
The  cockscomb  was  of  course  the  sign  of  the  pro- 
fessional fool.  John  Addis,  Jhn. 


HEINRICH  KORNMANN. 

Heinrich  Kornmann,  son  of  Reitz  Kornmann, 
burgomaster  of  Kirchhain,  a small  town  eight 
miles  east  of  Marburg  in  Upper  Hessen,  was  born 
some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  died  about  1620.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  seem  not  to  be  recorded.  Very 
little  is  known  about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a number  of  curious  books,  that  he  was  a 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  that  he  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  was  in 
some  public  office  at  Frankfurt.  A pedigree  of 
the  family  may  be  seen  in 
Strieder  (F.  W.),  “ Grundlage  zu  einer  Hessischen 
Gelehrten-  und  Schriftsteller  Geschichte,”  1781-1819, 
vol.  vii.  p.  288. 


I have  not  ascertained  his  place  of  death  or 
burial.  His  books  are  of  little  importance  now 
for  the  legal  or  scientific  knowledge  they  contain, 
but  are  very  amusing  for  their  superstition  and 
folk-lore. 

Kornmann  was  by  no  means  behind  his  age  in 
knowledge  or  scepticism,  yet  he  has  recorded  with 
seemingly  implicit  faith  a whole  world  of  won- 
ders as  startling  as  anything  we  can  find  now  in 
the  literature  of  the  nursery.  Some  of  the  legal 
questions  he  discusses  are  very  amusing,  e.  g. : — 

“An  rumpatur  testamentum  resurrectione  testatoris 
mortui  ? ” 

“ Vtrum  mortuus  resuscitatus  restituatur  iu  inte- 
grum ? ” 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  most  at  home 
when  he  left  law  questions  behind  him,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  accumulation  of  facts 
relating  to  those  strange  subjects  for  the  discus- 
sion of  which  he  had  a fancy, — such  as  the  birth 
of  snakes  from  human  bones  — why  dead  men  are 
carried  forth  to  burial  with  their  feet  foremost. 
He  not  unfrequently  records  statements  of  which 
he  has  a profound  disbelief.  Thus  he  tells  us 
that  superstitiosse  mulieres,”  after  the  death  of 
a woman  in  childbirth,  are  accustomed  for  the 
space  of  six  months  to  make  her  bed  for  her  daily 
as  if  she  were  alive,  because  they  believe  that 
every  night  her  soul  rests  in  it,  and  makes  a print 
as  if  a cat  had  lain  there ; and  that  a crowd  of 
superstitious  women  hold  it  in  their  philosophy 
to  be  a most  certain  thing  that  if  a mother  gives 
her  dead  infant  a kiss,  it  will  cause  other  children 
shortly  to  follow  it  to  the  grave. 

As  the  quaint  writings  of  Kornmann  are  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  I have  endeavoured  to 
compile  a complete  list  of  them.  T shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  add  to  it  where  in- 
complete. A star  (*)  denotes  that  I have  been 
unaMe  to  find  the  book  against  which  it  is  affixed 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Are  any  un- 
published manuscripts  of  Kornmann  known  to  be 
extant  ? Does  a portrait  of  him  exist  ? I shall 
be  glad  to  know  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  de'ath, 
and  the  place  of  his  burial : — 

*Cupressus  monumenti  Petri  Siluri  Graphiavii  civitatis 
Kirchanse  qui  28  Feb.  1610  in  setliereani  sedem  abiit. 
Giessen,  1610,  4to. 

Sibylla  Tryizandriana  sive  de  virginitate  et  virginum 
jure  et  statu  Tractatus.  Frankfurt,  1610,  12mo  ; *Jen3e, 
1621,  8vo;  *Frankfurt,  1629,  12ino  ; *Virginopoli,  1631, 
12mo ; *Hagae  Com.  1654,  i2mo ; Oxford,  1659,  12mo ; 
Niirnberg,  1679, 1706,  12mo ; Kbln,  1765,  8vo. 

*Roraa  communis  nostra  patria  est.  Frankfurt,  1610, 
4to. 

De  miraculis  Mortuorum.  Frankfurt,  1610,  8vo. 

Tern  plum  Naturae  Historicum,  in  quo  de  Natura  et 
Miraculis  Elementorum  disseritur.  Darmstadt,  1611, 8vo ; 
1666,  8vo. 

De  Miraculis  Vivorum.  Fi’ankfurt,  1614, 8vo. 

Mons  Veneris.  Frankfurt,  1614,  8vo. 

De  Annulo  Triplici : visitatio,  sponsalitio  et  signatorio. 
Hagac  Com.  1654,  12mo;  Frankfurt,  1694,  8vo. 
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Linea  Amoris.  Frankfurt,  1610,  12mo  ; 1694,  8vo. 

Opera  Curiosa.  Frankfurt,  1694,  8vo. 

*Responsum  Juris;  num  studiosus  ob  furtum  perpe- 
tratum  poena  laquel  ordinaria  puniendus  veniat.  Ursell, 
1623,  4to. 

Tractatus  curand.  oegritudinum  muliebrium  ante  in  et 
post  partum.  Leipzig,  1778,  8vo. 

Jocher  (C.  G.),  Allgemeines  Gelehrtm-Lexicon ; 
Zedler  (J.  II.),  Universal  Lexicon;  Bayle,  Die- 
tionnaire ; Nouvelle  Biographie  generate ; De  Feller 
(F.  X.),  Biographie  universelle,  sub  nom. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 


TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  BISHOPS  TO  ENGLISH 
SEES. 

The  following  list  of  prelates  who  have  been 
transferred  from  Irish  to  English  bishoprics  may 
be  interesting  at  the  present  period.  I think  it  is 
pretty  correct,  but  omissions  will  doubtless  be 
supplied  in  your  columns : — 

1397.  Robert  Reade,  from  Waterford  to  Carlisle,  and 
thence  to  Chichester. 

1399.  Thomas  Peverill,  from  Ossory  to  Llandatf,  thence 
to  Worcester. 

1454.  An  Irish  bishop  to  Bangor. 

1520.  John  Kite,  from  Armagh  to  Carlisle. 

1567.  Hugh  Curwen,  from  Dublin  to  Oxford. 

1582.  Marmaduke  Middleton,  from  Waterford  to  St. 
David’s. 

1603.  John  Thornborough,  from  Limerick  to  Bristol, 
thence  to  Worcester. 

1628.  William  Murra3%  from  Kilfenora  to  Llandatf. 

1667.  William  Fuller,  from  Limerick  to  Lincoln. 

1692.  Edward  Jones,  from  Cloyne  to  St.  Asaph. 

Robert  Waldby,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  (1395)  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  translated  to  York. 

Bishop  Nicolson,  of  Carlisle,  who  was  trans- 
lated to  Derry,  and  thence  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Cashel,  seems  to  have  asked  what  precedency 
Irish  bishops  took  when  translated  to  English 
sees,  and  thus  became  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  David  Wilkins,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Concilia,  writes  to  him  that  he  had  searched  the 
Journals  of  the  Lords,  and  did  not  find  that  — 

There  was  ever  a question  or  debate  about  the  setting 
of  Bishop  Fuller  and  Bishop  Jones  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  that,  after  being  introduced,  they  took  place  upon 
the  bishops’  bench.  . . . Your  lordship  knows  best 

that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  King  Henry  VIII.’s 
time,  about  the  consecration  and  seniority  of  bishops,  is 
not  repealed  in  Ireland  ; and  that,  in  my  poor  judgment, 
the  time  of  consecration  (except  in  some  cases,  as  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester)  does  determine  the  right  of 
precedency.”  — Nicolson’s  Epistolary  Correspondence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  492  : London,  8vo,  1809. 

Wilkins,  however,  would  be  wrong  now  (if 
ever  right),  as  the  occupant  of  the  last  vacant 
see  (other  than  the  three  above-mentioned)  is  not 
a peer  till  another  vacancy.  Otherwise  Bishop 
Selwyn  of  Lichfield  would  take  precedence,  ac- 
cording to  consecration,  immediately  above  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  bishops  sit  according 
to  the  date  of  admission  into  the  House  of  Lords. 


I do  not  know  how  it  was  formerly  ; but  I pre- 
sume, even  if  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (already 
a peer)  had  been  translated  to  Lincoln,  he  would 
be  the  j unior  bishop,  and  have  to  wait  for  another 
vacancy  before  he  could  take  his  seat. 

Uptonensis. 

P.S.  As  a supplement  to  the  above  I may 
mention,  that  I find  only  three  English  bishops 
who  have  been  translated  to  Irish  sees,  viz. : — 

1715.  John  Evans,  from  Bangor  to  Meath. 

1718.  William  Nicolson,  from  Carlisle  to  Derry,  and 
thence  to  Cashel. 

1724.  Hugh  Boulter,  from  Bristol  to  Armagh. 

In  these  cases  I am  afraid  the  pecuniary  reward 
must  have  been  the  temptation,  as  they  all  ex- 
changed poor  English  sees  for  the  richest  in  Ire- 
land. 

Bishop  Nicolson  was  the  well-known  anti- 
quary, author  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Libraries.  His  correspondence  was  published  by 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire, 
as  a part  only  of  the  numerous  avocations  to 
which  he  had  recourse  to  divest  his  mind  from 
brooding  over  a calamity  of  the  most  melancholy 
nature — the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
labours  of  a long  and  a laborious  life.”  This 
alludes  to  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  printing 
office  and  so  many  copies  of  his  History  of 
Leicedershire. 


HYMN  ON  THE  EPIPHANY. 

At  this  season,  when  we  celebrate  the  Epiphany 
of  our  Lord,  the  following  hymn,  long  used,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  and  an  attempt  to  render  it 
in  English,  may  be  acceptable  : — 

“ O VOS  qui,  remotis  oris, 

Ad  prsesepe  Salvatoris 
Terna  fertis  munera ; 

Locum  nobis  vos  monstratis, 

In  quern  Christus  Deitatis 
Transfert  habitacula. 

“ Vos,  0 Cbristi  confessores, 

Et  munifici  cultores, 

Nobis  hie  assistite : 

Quotquot  coelo  vobis  luxit, 

Et  ad  Jesu  cunas  duxit 
Sidus,  ad  nos  flectite. 

“ Ut  bine  pectus  iuflammetur, 

Casca  mens  illuminetur, 

Affluente  gratia ; 

Per  quam  Jesum  videamus, 

Et  vobiscum  gaudeamus, 

In  seterna  gloria. — Amen.” 

(Translation.) 

“ You,  who  from  fer  regions  come 
To  your  Saviour’s  humble  home. 

Bringing  offerings  three ; 

Lead  us  to  that  lowly  place 
Where  Christ  veils  the  glorious  face 
Of  his  Divinity. 
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“ You,  Christ’s  confessors  sublime, 

Kich  adorers, — at  this  time 
Help,  we  humbly  pray : 

By  that  light  upon  you  shed. 

Which  to  infant  Jesus  led. 

Turn  to  us  that  ray. 

" May  that  star,  divinely  bright, 

Fill  our  hearts  and  minds  with  light ; 

By  heaven’s  grace  thus  blest ; 

So  our  Jesus  may  we  see. 

And  with  you  for  ever  be 

In  God’s  glorious  rest. — Amen.” 

F.  C.  H. 


Singular  Prophecy  on  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion.”— I extract  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage from  a sermon  entitled  — 

“ Discoveries  and  Cautions  from  the  Streets  of  Zion. 
By  a Watchman  of  the  Night,” — 

delivered  by  William  Huntington,  S.S.  (the  well- 
known  “coalheaver”  and  ^‘Sinner  Saved”),  at 
Providence  Chapel,  Little  Titchfield  Street,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  October ^ 1798  : — 

“ For  near  seventy  years  will  this  present  work  be 
carrying  on ; but  before  1870  it  will  be  completed ; the 
golden  city  Avill  cease,  when  the  papal  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  Turkish  moon  into  blood;  then 
shall  the  former  be  confounded,  and  the  latter  ashamed 

before  the  Lord  of  Hosts for  the  vial  that  is 

poured  upon  the  popish  sun  leads  on  to  that  of  the  seat 
of  the  beast,  which  passes  to  the  Turk,  and  ends  upon  the 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air.  Bead  Rev.  xvi.” 

If  Huntington  (an  illiterate  but  undeniably 
gifted  man)  had  been  a ‘‘prophet”  of  the  modern 
“ Zadkiel  ” kind,  his  vaticinations  would  probably 
have  resolved  themselves  into  generalising  “ tips  ” 
on  immediately  proximate  eventualities.  Such 
an  eventuality,  in  1798,  was  the  onslaught  on  the 
Turkish  power  in  Egypt  by  Bonaparte.  He  has 
nothing,  however,  to  say  about  the  Mamelukes  or 
St.  Jean  d’Acre  ; his  purview  reaches  ove?'  seventy 
years.  In  this  present  January,  1869,  a congress 
is  meeting,  from  whose  deliberations  may  perhaps 
issue  events  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Turkish  empire  j while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  an  oecumenical  council  at  Home 
which  may  prove  the  last  desperate  effort  of  the 
papacy  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  its  infallibility. 

G.  A.  Sala! 

The  Amber  Biver. — It  has  puzzled  thinkers 
to  account  for  the  fact  of  there  being  two  rivers 
named  Eridanus,  both  connected  with  the  amber 
trade.  The  Po,  in  N.  Italy,  was  called  Eridanus 
(qy.  Eddying),  and  long  the  ostensible  source 
whence  ancient  Greece  and  Phoenicia  obtained 
their  supplies  of  amber,  though  no  research  shows 
it  to  have  been  at  any  time  produced  there. 
Hesiod  speaks  of  a river  Eridanus,  on  whose 
hanks  were  t’le  amber-distilling  trees.  Herodotus 
quotes  the  Eridanus  as  flowing  into  the  Northern 
Ocean  j this  has  been  identifled  with  the  lladaune. 


which  flows  into  the  Vistula  at  Dantzic,  but  it  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  infer  that 
these  geographers  really  meant  the  Vistula  j the 
Radaune  is  too  small  to  deserve  mention  by  the 
side  of  its  gigantic  compeer,  though  it  does  appear 
to  retain  something  of  the  real  name.  It  is  a well- 
established  fact  that  traffic  in  amber  did  take  place 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Po — some  islands  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  are  said  to  have  been  called  Elec- 
trides  Insulce  from  that  circumstance;  it  is  also 
well  known  that  amber,  a natural  product  of  the 
Baltic,  was  transported  thence  to  the  Adriatic, 
partly  no  doubt  by  the  rivers,  partly  by  land  car- 
riage. The  parties  engaged  in  this  traffic  would 
naturally  desire  to  conceal  the  real  source  of  their 
supplies ; they  would  mislead  inquirers,  and  spread 
false  theories  as  to  its  origin. 

With  the  Eridanus  as  an  existing  river-name, 
having  an  established  reputation  in  connection 
with  amber,  we  may  readily  surmise  that  when 
the  real  source  of  that  valued  article  was  at  length 
discovered,  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  apply  the 
name  of  Eridanus  to  a river  flowing  in  the  amber- 
producing  district.  The  etymology  of  Padus  (the 
Po)  is  said  to  be  unknown.  I think  it  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Bodencus.  There  is  a Welsh  word 
for  the  hittet'n,  “ buddeion,”  which  much  resembles 
it.  Is  it  known  if  the  bittern  is  or  has  been  pecu- 
liarly abundant  in  marshy  districts  along  the  course 
of  the  Po  ? A.  Hall. 

Sydney  Smith  and  the  York  Fancy  Ball.— 
About  forty-five  years  ago  a grand  fancy  dress 
ball  was  announced  to  take  place  at  York  in  the 
first  assize  week,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
“undernamed  noblemen  and  gentlemen.”  An 
invitation  having  been  sent  to  Sydney  Smith,  he 
replied  in  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  name 
of  every  one  of  the  patrons  is  introduced. 

W.  0. 

“ Answer  to  an  Invitation  to  the  Fancy  Ball,  in  irregular 
Metre, 

“ ‘ Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred,’ 

Is  it  in  the  Lord  Ma3’or’s  head  ? 

Did  Tyrconnel  give  it  birth, 

Or  Grantham  bring  it  upon  earth  ? 

Did  Stourton,  Bosville,  or  did  Cayley, 

Invent  it  all  to  please  Judge  Bay  ley  ? 

Was  it  Sir  William  Clarke’s  fine  taste,  or 
The  thought  of  Major-General  Maister  ? 

Did  Colonels  Clifton,  ifale,  and  Coore 
Arrange  it  to  relieve  the  poor  7 
Did  Hewgill,  Norcliffe,  Captain  Slegg, 

First  plan  this  sympathy  of  heart  and  leg  ? 

Or  S^’mpson,  Denison  (whose  names  are  Bob), 

Bring  forth  to  light  the  jovial  job  7 

Do  we  come  forth  at  Robert  Cracroft’s  call  ? 

Or  does  Rookes  Crompton  rule  and  manage  all  ? 

Or  Joshua  * chuse  a double  skill  to  prove 
And  make  at  will  celestial  bodies  move  7 
Did  Lawson,  Legard,  or  did  J.  L.  Raper, 

Commit  the  pleasing  thought  to  paper  ? 

* Crompton. 
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Is  it  McDonald,  Foulis,  or  Francis 
Cholmeley,  who  loves  these  Fancy  Dances  ? 

Whether  ’twas  Fairfax,  or  ’twas  Clough, 

We  shall  be  with  j^ou — that's  enough. 

Three  female  tickets  and  one  male 
Be  pleased  to  save  us  without  fail,” 

Pkesentatiois'  of  Quakeks  at  Coeet. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  points 
out  that  Mr.  Bright  is  not  the  first  Quaker  who 
in  recent  times  has  been  received  at  Court. 
During  the  reign  of  William  IV.  Dr.  Dalton  was 
presented  in  his  ofiicial  robes  of  office,  when  that 
monarch,  for  want  of  something  better  to  say, 
inquired  if  all  was  quiet  in  Lancashire.  The 
occasion  is  believed  to  have  been  when  Dalton 
received  his  honours  as  D.C.L.  or  LL.D. 

P.  M.  H. 

Thomson  and  Shakespeaee. — It  does  not,  so 
far  as  I have  seen,  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
before,  that  Thomson’s  unfortunate  line  — 

“ 0 Sophonisba — Sophonisba  O,” 

has  a precedent  of  high  authority  and  less  eupho- 
nious. In  Shakspe are’s  Coriolanus,  Act  V.  Sc.  3, 
(towards  the  close),  there  will  be  found,  in  a 
speech  addressed  by  Coriolanus  to  his  mother — 

“ 0 my  mother — mother  0.” 

Surely  this  should  go  far  to  exculpate  poor 
Jemmy  Thomson.  G. 

Faikeoed  Windows. — While  looking  over  the 
Gloucestershire  collections  given  by  Mr.  Gough 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  I found  a MS.  paper 
with  no  date  or  signature,  containing  this  sen- 
tence : — 

“Sir  Antony  Vandyke  came  to  see  Fairford  windows, 
and  told  me  the  drawing  was  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer, 
the  most  famous  except  Hans  Holbein  of  German  pain- 
ters, and  who  was  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  7*^.” 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Oxford. 


Anoeymoes.  — Being  from  home  a few  days 
since,  I picked  up  a pamphlet : — 

“The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Church, 
in  Two  Scenes.  Edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasuble,  D.D. 
London:  Wm.  Freeman  (18^-).” 

Who  is  the  author  ? And  who  are  the  speakers 
supposed  to  represent  ? Sameel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Believees  oe  Unbelievees, — The  plaintiff  in 
a recent  action  having,  unconditionally,  taken  the 
usual  oath  on  the  New  Testament,  and  under  that 
sanction  given  his  evidence,  the  defendant’s  counsel 
(instructed,  of  course,  in  the  matter)  opened  his 
cross-examination  with  the  question,  Do  you 
believe  in  Godf  ” but  which  he  declined  to  answer, 
as  not  being  obliged  to  bring  himself  loitliin  the  penal- 


ties of  the  laiD.  Whatever  inference  of  his  religious 
opinions  the  jurors  might  have  drawn  from  this 
wary  reticence,  they  were  bound  to  exclude  it 
from  their  verdict,  and  to  accept  his  sivorn  evi- 
dence as  implicitly  as  if  he  had  avowed  a belief  in 
the  Deity  whom  in  his  apprehension  of  an  earthly 
law  he  had  declined  to  recognise. 

Will  some  correspondent  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.,”  learned 
in  the  rules  of  court,  inform  us  outsiders,  had  the 
aforesaid  question  been  put,  and  its  answer  de- 
clined, before  instead  of  after  the  Four  Gospels 
had  reached  his  lips,  would  the  testimony,  which 
not  sectarists  only,  but  Israelites,  Mohammedans, 
and  Buddhists  may  statutably  give  under  their 
respective  creeds,  have  been  permitted  in,  let  us 
hope,  this  solitary  instance  ? E.  L.  S. 

BkziQEE. — A game  played  with  cards,  called 

Bezique,”  has  become  very  popular  this  winter. 
What  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  ? M.  E.  B. 

Cathedeals  : Deeham  and  Winchestee. — 
J.  H.  Dixon,  in  his  note  on  the  term  Galilee 
(4‘‘’  S.  ii.  495),  as  applied  to  chapels  and  porches,, 
says : — 

“ Dedicatory  appellations,  if  lengthy,  always  become 
abbreviated  in  common  parlance.  A church  dedicated  to 
the  ‘Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,’  becomes  Trinity 
Church  ; one  dedicated  to  ‘ St.  Michael  and  All  Saints,’ 
becomes  All  Saints.’' 

May  I ask  whether  any  church  exists  bearing 
the  latter  title  ? “ S.  Michael  and  All  Angels,” 
usually  spoken  of  as  St.  Michael’s,  is  common 
enough,  and  so  is  All  Saints  (occasionally,  I be- 
lieve, linked  with  the  name  of  some  special  saint, 
though  at  this  moment  I cannot  recollect  an 
instance)  ; but  why  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  the 
chief  of  ‘‘All  Angels,”  should  be  associated  in  a 
dedicatory  title  with  “All  Saints,”  I cannot 
understand.  F.  H.  K. 

SiE  John  Davies. — Is  the  epitaph  on  Sir  John 
Davies’s  idiot  son  (written  by  his  father),  which 
is  described  by  Anthony  a Wood  as  consisting  of 
“four  verses,”  commencing — 

“ Hie  in  visceribus  terrse,”  &c. 
to  be  read  in  full  anywhere  ? Inoeieer. 

De  la  Peyme  oe  Peyme  Family. — Being 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  Surtees  Society  the 
publication  of  the  Diary  of  the  Bev.  Abraham  De 
la  Pryme,  F.R.S.,  of  Hatfield,  Yorkshire,  some- 
time curate  of  Broughton,  Lincolnshire,  &c.,  who 
died  in  1704, 1 shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  can  communicate  facts  relating  to  him  or  his 
family,  or  who  can  furnish  any  of  his  MSS.,  letters, 
&e.,  in  aid  of  the  projected  work,  if  they  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  write  to  me  thereon. 

Chaeles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

The  Game  oe  Dominoes.  — An  enquiry  ap- 
peared some  weeks  ago  in  the  Athenceum  as  to 
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the  time  when  this  game  began  in  England.  The 
question  has  never  been  answered,  and  I hope  it 
will  have  a better  chance  if  inserted  in  N.  & Q.” 
My  own  recollection  of  the  game  goes  back  to  the 
first  j^ears  of  the  present  century,  and  the  first  box 
of  dominoes  I had  was  the  work  of  French  pri- 
soners. I have  consulted  several  very  old  people, 
one  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  all  say  the  same 
thing — that  they  believe  dominoes  were  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  French  prisoners. 
They  were  very  ingenious,  and  used  to  cut  out 
of  bone  and  ivory  a variety  of  toys  and  useful 
articles,  such  as  apple- scoops,  tee-totums,  dice, 
dominoes,  paper  knives,  &c.  But  their  grand  pro- 
ductions were  models  of  the  guillotine,  with  the 
scaffold  and  the  soldiers  surrounding  it,  and  the 
machinery  so  contrived  that  the  knife  descended, 
and  the  head  of  poor  Louis  XVI.  fell  off  into  a 
basket  on  pulling  a string.  Can  any  correspondent 
say  whether  the  game  of  dominoes  nad  been  pre- 
viously known  in  England  ? F.  0.  H. 

Elsey  Family. — I am  in  want  of  information 
relative  to  a family  of  the  name  of  Elsey,  of 
Oerman  or  Danish  extraction,  who  settled  in 
Yorkshire  many  years  ago.  W as  there  an  early 
bishop  of  Canterbury  of  this  name  ? I shall  be 
obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  who 
can  help  me  to  any  account  of  persons  of  the 
name.  Eheloeac. 

English  Manoes  : Dissentees’  Registees. — 
Will  any  of  your  readers  have  the  kindness  to 
answer  the  following  queries  : — 

1.  ■ Is  there  any  printed  list  of  all  the  manors  in 
England  ; if  so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  registers  of  the  births  of  Eng- 

lish Dissenters  (Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents) so  early  as  1729  ? Are  they  deposited  in 
Somerset  House  ? Zetetes. 


Kane  Henlyon.  — What  was  Kane  Henlyon’s 
Tank  in  the  English  army  in  1825  ? C.  H.  B. 

Imp. — In  what  work  is  the  word  Imp  applied 
to  the  infant  Saviour  ? In  the  Beauchamp  chapel, 
Warwick,  on  a tombstone  are  these  words  : ^Yhat 
noble  ympe  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick.”  So  that 
the  original  signification  of  the  word  seems  very 
different  from  that  it  now  bears.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  there  means  a shoot  or  graft,  A. -Sax. 
impan,  Danish  ympe.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Con- 
teinpJations,  says  : Worthy  Jonatban  which 

sprang  from  Saul,  as  some  sweet  imp  grows  out 
of  a crabstick.”*  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


Lovelace  : Lady  Haet. — Having  seen  a note 
PT  the  poet  Richard  Lovelace  in  “ N.  & Q.”  4}^  S. 
11.  579,  I desire  to  know  what  relation  he  was 
to  .lohn  Lord  Lovelace,  Baron  of  Hurley,  and 


X*  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  imp,  consuH 
t ™ 623;  ix.  113,  527  ; 2»d  S.  ii 

-^oo,  459. — Ed.~1 


Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1708; 
and  also,  what  relation  the  latter  Lord  Lovelace 
was  to  Richard  Lovelace,  who  married,  I believe, 
a daughter  of  Richard  Ward,  of  Hurst,  Berks, 
cofferer  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I wish  also  to  know  who  Lady  Hart  was. 
She  was  housekeeper  at  St.  James’s  Palace  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  this 
century;  and  whether  she  has  any  relatives,  dis- 
tant or  near,  still  living.  Replies  to  the  above 
desired  either  through  N.  & Q.,”  or  direct  to 
A.  B.,  Post  Office,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Peognostications,  a.d.  1492. — In  the  privy 
purse  expenses  of  Henry  VII.,  published  in  Ex- 
cerpta  Ilistorica,  occur  the  following  entry  and 
note : — 

“ ‘ To  him  that  brought  the  pronostica90ii,  6s.  8c?.’ 

‘‘  Probably  a kind  of  barometer.  On  other  occasions  a 
priest  and  an  astronomer  were  rewarded  for  bringing 
prognostications.  Among  the  effects  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
a Prognostication  covered*  with  green  velvet.  — Harl. 
MS.  1419.” 

I think  that  the  readers  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  will 
agree  with  me,  that  a Prognostication  ” is  an 
almanac,  and  nothing  else.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  to  what  book  the  above  refers.  The 
word  ^^Prognostication”  does  not  occur  in  the 
MSS.  W.  Baeeett-Davis. 

Peoveeb  Wanted. — Where  is  this  proverb  ? 
Qui  nescit  orare  ascendat  montes.” 

Enqhieee, 

Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ She  gave  me  a ring  with  the  words,  ‘ Tho’  fancy 
sleep,  my  love  is  deep  ’ — meaning,  &c.  I gave  her  one 
with  ‘The  deeper  the  sweeter.  I’ll  be  judged  by  St.  Peter.’ 

‘ But  why  by  St.  Peter  ? ’ 

Marr^n  by  St.  Peter,  to  make  out  the  metre.’  ” 

W.  P.  P. 

The  following  ver}^  appropriate  line  is  on  the 
front  of  a medical  establishment  in  W estmoreland 
Street,  Dublin : — 

“ Et  medicse  adsunt  artes  herbarumque  potestas.” 

I cannot  remember  from  which  of  the  Latin  poets 
it  has  been  taken,  and  wish  to  know.  Abhba. 

John  Doenlin  Sandland.  — This  gentleman 
published  a volume  called  The  Wanderer,  and 
other  Poems,  1845.  Mr.  Sandland  was  for  several 
years  resident  in  Brazil.  His  volume  was  printed 
in  Liverpool,  but  the  preface  is  dated  from  Blake- 
ney,  Gloucestershire.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  the  author  is  still  living,  or 
whether  he  has  published  any  other  works  ? 

St.  Giles’s  Chdech.  — In  Barton’s  History  of 
this  parish,  page  218,  he  quotes  from  a MS.  then 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  a gentleman  of  the 
parish,  entitled  Inscriptions  taken  from  monu- 
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mental  stones  in  St.  Giles’s  Cburcli,  with  the 
arms  belonging  to  each,  as  they  stood  in  their 
respective  places  in  and  about  the  church  in  1731/’ 
by  Joseph  Saunders.  I am  very  anxious  to  obtain 
a sight  of  this  book,  and  shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  will  inform  me  in 
whose  hands  it  is  at  present.  John  Tuckett. 

Great  Eussell  Street. 

Sundry  Queries. — 1.  St.  Mari/-le- Strand.  — I 
have  a print  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand. 
On  the  cupola  over  the  western  doorway  is  a 
statue,  evidently  meant  for  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
not  there  now.  Some  ornament  was  pushed  down 
from  over  the  entrance  on  to  the  crowd,  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  killing  some 
one;  but  this  was  not,  I think.  Queen  Anne. 
And  I do  not  see  her  in  the  smaller  print  of  the 
church  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey, 
1754.  How  did  she  get  into  my  print  ? 

2.  Imaginative  Sienese. — Who  is  the  imagin- 
ative Sienese,  great  in  tffe  scenic  backgrounds,” 
mentioned  by  iBrowning  {Iting  and  the  Book, 
i.  4-5)  ? As  he  adds,  “ name  and  fame  none  of 
you  know,”  one  need  not  be  ashamed  to  enquire. 

3.  Psahn  XC. — On  what  ground  is  Moses  de- 

prived of  the  credit  of  the  authorship  of  the 
90th  Psalm,  in  T fie  Psalms  Chronologically  ar- 
ranged, by  Four  Friends  ” ? Is  it  permitted  to 
inquire  who  “ Four  Friends  ” are  ? L.  L. 

Tales  oe  the  Indian  Wars,”  No.  1.  — A 
thin  8vo,  thus  entitled,  and  containing  The  Maid 
of  Avoca,  or  The  Maniac’s  Prophecy,”  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  by  Curry  & Co.,  in  1851.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  any  other  numbers  appeared  ? 

Abhba. 


Letter  oe  Sir  Francis  Russell. — A few  days 
ago  I was  looking  over  a box  of  old  family  papers 
in  the  house  of  a friend  in  the  country,  and  found 
one  addressed  to  one  of  his  ancestors.  Colonel  Nor- 
ton, which  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  for 
whose  benefit  I enclose  a copy.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  who  Francis  Russell  was  ? I can  find  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  Clarendon’s  History,  and  he  appears 
from  the  letter  to  have  been  a prominent  man  in 
some  way.  Royalist. 

“ Deare  Dick, 

“ M}’-  lord  Deputy  salutes  with  his  love,  & hath  sent 
thee  a gqsse  hawke ; when  you  have  had  your  cho3"se, 
the  other  is  for  brother  Hassellridge  which  you  nvd  (^sic) 
either  send  unto  him  or  keepe  for  him  when  thou  hast 
tr3'ed  both.  The  other  tow  hawkes  are  my  owne  gift  & 
token  unto  thee.  I hope  next  tearme  to  meet  thee  here 
in  towne.  We  have  had  some  storm es  & fowle  weather 
among  the  Officers  of  the  Arm3^,  but  the  clouds  begin 
to  scatter.  His  Highness  hath  played  the  part  of  old 
Oliver.  He  was  stout  & valiant  notwithstanding  all  the 
rantings  of  the  Arm}".  Hast  thou  a mind  to  be  Deput3'  of 
Ireland ; if  thou  hast  thou  shalt  be  the  man,  for  m3'  lord 


Henry  doeeth  both  love  8c  like  thee.  I know  his  mind. 
Prithee  be  not  dogged  & wise,  but  send  me  thy  mind  that 
1 may  communicate  it  to  my  lord  Heniy. 

“ Honest  Dick,  I am 

“ thine  to  love  & serve  thee, 

“ FrxAnc  : Kussrll. 

“ White  hall,  Oct. 

1658.” 

“ For  his  much  honoured  friend. 

Coll.  Norton,  at  his  house  in 
Southwick  in  Hampshire.” 

[Our  correspondent  has  lighted  upon  an  interesting 
letter — one  which  throws  us  back  into  the  midst  of 
Cromwell’s  famil3’'  a few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the 
Great  Protector.  The  writer  was  Sir  Francis  Russell  of 
Chippenham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  second  baronet  of 
that  famib'.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  much  distinguished 
as  a valiant  soldier,  especially  at  Marston  Moor,  and  was 
besides  a personal  friend  and  famil3'  ally  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Henry  Cromwell,  Cromwell’s  3'oungest  son— the 
Lord  Henr3’'  of  this  letter,  and  at  this  time  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  re- 
linquish— was  son-in-law  of  Sir  Francis  Russell;  and 
John  Russell,  Sir  Francis’s  eldest  son,  and  his  successor 
in  the  baronetc3',  was  son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell,, 
having  married  his  youngest  daughter  Frances,  widow  of 
Robert  Rich,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Crom- 
well’s friend  and  correspondent,  “ Honest  Dick  Norton,’” 
the  manager  for  Oliver  Cromwell  of  the  settlements  and 
other  business  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Richard  with  Dorothy  Major  of  Hursley,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a word  of  annotation.] 

Exposition  oe  Doctrine,  1534. — 

“ The  Institution  of  a Christen  man,  conte3mynge  the 
exposition  or  interpretation  of  the  comune  Crede,  of  the 
seven  sacramentes,  of  the  X.  comandesmentes,  of  the 
Pater  noster,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  Justification  and 
purgatorie.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  the  above 
is  the  only  title  to  a black-letter  volume  printed 
in  1534,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  “ by  the 
grace  of  god  Kynge  of  Englande,”  &c.,  and 
‘‘  Supreme  heed  in  erth  immediatly  under  Christ 
of  the  Churche  of  Englande,”  &c.  ? Is  the  book 
scarce,  and  where  can  I find  a complete  copy  ? 

J.  G.,  JuN. 

Preston. 

[This  is  commonly  called  the  Bishops’  Book,  from  the 
composers  of  it,  among  whom  Cranmer  was  the  principal. 
Our  correspondent  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  first 
edition  of  The  Institution  of  a Christian  5Ian,  Lond.  8vo, 
1534,  not  in  the  British  Museum,  and  unknown  to  Bishop 
Charles  Lloyd  when  he  reprinted  the  work  in  1856.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  1537,  both  in  4to  and 
8vo.  In  the  Injunctions  given  b3'  Edward  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London,  to  his  clergy  (Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  864)  is 
the  following  item  : “ That  eveiy  of  3'ou  do  prociu'e,  and 
provide  of  3'our  own,  a book  called  The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  otherwise  called  The  Bishops’  Book  ; and 
that  ye  and  eveiy  of  you  do  exercise  yourselves  in  the 
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same,  according  to  such  precepts  as  hath  been  given  here- 
tofore, or  hereafter  to  be  given.”] 

Captaiit  Feancis  Digby. — Can  yon  give  in- 
formation as  to  wlio  the  Captain  Dig%  was, 
mentioned  in  the  Lament,”  printed  in  a work 
entitled  Choice  Ayres,  Songs,  and  Dialogues  to  sing 
to  the  Theorbo^  iute,  or  Bass  Viol,  folio,  London, 
1676?  — 

“ captain  digby’s  lament. 

“ And  I’ll  go  to  my  love,  where  he  lays  in  the  deep, 

And  in  my  embraces  my  dearest  shall  sleep  ; 

When  we  wake  the  kind  dolphins  together  shall  throng. 
And  a chariot  of  shells  shall  draw  us  along. 

The  orient  pearls  that  the  ocean  bestows 

Shall  mix  with  the  coral,  and  a crown  so  compose. 

The  sea  nj'mphs  shall  sigh,  and  envy  our  bliss ; 

We’ll  teach  them  to  love,  and  with  us  to  kiss. 

For  my  love  sleeps  now  in  a watery  grave, 

And  has  nothing  to  shew  for  his  tomb  but  a wave. 

I’ll  kiss  his  dear  lips  than  the  coral  more  red 
That  grows  where  he  lies  in  his  watery  bed.” 

J.  H. 

[This  was  Captain  Francis  Digby,  second  son  of  George 
Earl  of  Bristol.  He  had  been  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Charles,  and  in  1666  had  the  command  of  the  Jersey,  in 
1667  the  Greenwich,  and  in  1668  the  Montague;  in  all 
of  which  he  showed  so  much  gallantry  that  on  the  first 
rumour  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  1672,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Henry,  72  guns,  and  was  killed  in  the  action  at 
Solebay  on  the  28th  of  Maj^,  1672,  in  which  Lord  Sand- 
wich also  fell.  He  is  noticed  in  Pepys’s  Diary,  Oct.  20, 
1666.] 

^‘Testament  oe  the  XII  Pateiakchs.” — I 
purchased  in  Oxford  an  old  black-letter  book, 
unfortunately  imperfect,  and  without  a title-page. 
It  commences  with  a preface  to  the  Christian 
Reader,”  signed  Richard  Lay.”  Then  the  Tes- 
tament of  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  with  some 
curious  woodcuts  at  the  beginning  of  each  chap- 
ter. Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  this 
book,  its  date  and  history,  and  who  was  Richard 
Lay  ? Thomas  E.  Winnington, 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[This  is  one  of  the  numerous  editions  of  “ The  Testa- 
ment of  the  XII  Patriarchs,  the  Sonnes  of  Jacob ; trans- 
lated out  of  Greek  into  Latin  by  Robert  Grosthed,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  &c.,  now  Englished  b}’’  A.  G.  [Golding]. 
Lond. : John  Day,  1577,  12mo.  Woodcuts.”  For  some 
historical  account  of  this  work  consult  “ N.  & Q.,”  2*^^^  S.  vi. 
88, 173, 212, 276,  351,  489. — Richard  Day,  the  son  of  John 
Day,  the  famous  printer,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a fellow.  He  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  printing  business  at  his 
father’s  house  in  Aldersgate,  and  at  “the  long  shop  ” at 
the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  work  printed  by  him  after  the 
year  1581 ; and  Herbert  imagines  he  left  the  business, 
and  succeeded  John  Foxe  as  minister  at  Reigate  in 
Surrey.] 


Recoed  Commission.  — The  recent  return  of 
the  Record  Publications,  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lecember  2,  1867,  though 
otherwise  it  is  full  and  exact,  gives  no  list  or 
description  of  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Records. 
I presume  the  large  folio  volume  with  fac-similes, 
issued  in  1800,  was  the  first ; but  there  have  been 
many  others  since.  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
any  one  who  can  refer  me  to  a list  of  these.  In 
what  year  did  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Lundas  on  the  Scotch  Records  appear  ? 

F.  M.  S. 

[The  Commission  for  publishing  the  Sootch  Records 
was  issued  in  1806,  although  the  address  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  which  it  was  founded  was  voted  in  1800, 
Its  publications  were  the  following  : — 

1.  Acts  of  Parliament.  Vol.  ii.,  commencing  1424, 
was  published  in  1814.  Vol.  xi.,  which  brings  them  up 
to  the  Union,  appeared  in  1824 ; but  vol.  i.,  which  em- 
braces those  from  1124  to  1423,  did  not  appear  till  1844. 
Mr.  Thomson  having  died  before  it  was  completed,  it 
was  edited  by  the  well-known  antiquary,  Cosmo  Innes, 
Esq.  It  is  more  profusely  illustrated  Avith  fac-similes 
than  vol.  ii. ; and  in  his  preface  Mr.  Innes  gives  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  Scotch  Records. 

2.  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  1306-1424.  (1  vol.,  no 
more  published.)  1814. 

3.  The  Acts  of  the  Lords  Auditors,  1466-1494.  (1  voL 
no  more  published).  1839. 

4.  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  Civil  Causes 

1478-1495.  (1  vol.,  no  more  published.)  1839. 

5.  Abbreviations  of  the  Inquisitions.  (3  vols.,  com- 
plete up  to  the  Union.)  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  published  1811 ; 
vol.  iii.  in  1816.] 

Beasenose  College,  Oxeoed.  — Can  any  of 
your  Oxford  readers  give  me  any  information  with 
reference  to  the  statue  in  the  first  quadrangle  of 
this  college  ? I am  anxious  to  know  the  date  of 
its  introduction  and  the  name  of  the  donor. 

' P.  M.H. 

Bonishall,  Macclesfield. 

[The  history  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  is  somewhat 
obscure.  It  was  given  to  the  college  b}^  Dr.  Clarke  of 
All  Souls,  who  purchased  it  from  a statuary  in  London 
It  is  generally  called  “ Cain  and  Abel  ” ; whilst  others 
have  supposed  that  the  principal  figure  is  Samson,  the 
weapon  he  employs  being  a jaw-bone  ; though  in  the 
prints  in  some  of  our  Bibles,  taken  from  a painting  by 
Gerard  Hoet,  it  has  been  represented  as  the  instrument 
with  which  Cain  slew  his  brother.  Mr.  Chalmers  sug- 
gests that  it  might  be  no  more  than  the  study  of  some 
sculptor,  whose  principal  object  was  the  display  of  mus- 
cular strength  and  action.] 

Alphabet  in  One  Veese.  — I have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  one  verse  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible  which  contains  every  letter 
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in  tlie  Englisli  alphabet.  Can  you  state  in  wbat 
place  this  verse  may  he  found  ? G.  M. 

Mancliester. 

[Here  it  is — so  “When  found,  make  a note  of”:  — 
“ And  I,  even  I Artaxerxes  the  king,  do  make  a decree 
to  all  the  treasurers  which  are  beyond  the  river,  that 
whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the 
God  of  heaven,  shall  require  of  you,  it  be  done  speedily.” 
Ezra  vii.  21.] 

WiCLiF  [?]. — The  Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Bon- 
ington Park  library  contains  the  following  entry : 

“ 91.  Wiclif,  The  Four  Evangelists.  This  manusci'ipt 
is  the  work  and  handwriting  of  John  Wiclif,  D.D.,  Hector 
of  Lutterworth,  1380  ; formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  ; in  old  rough  calf.” 

The  newspapers  tell  us  that  this  manuscript 
has  been  purchased  for  215/.  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. On  what  evidence  does  the  assertion  that 
it  is  an  autograph  of  Wiclif  rest  ? A.  0.  V.  P. 

[This  manuscript,  of  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  a Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
It  is  not  the  autograph  of  Wiclif.] 


TAILOR  STORIES  AND  JOKES:  “ NINE  TAILORS 
MAKE  A MAN.” 

S.  ii.  437,  587.) 

Take  the  following  from  Pierce  Egan’s  edition 
of  Grose’s  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,  8vo,  1823  : — ■ 

“Tailor.  Nine  tailors  "make  a man  : an  ancient  and 
common  saying  originating  from  the  effeminancy  of  their 
emplo^unent ; or,  as  some  have  it,  from  nine  tailors 
having  been  robbed  by  one  man  ; according  to  others 
from  the  speech  of  a woollen-draper,  meaning  that  the 
custom  of  nine  tailors  would  make  or  enrich  one  man. 
A London  tailor,  rated  to  furnish  half  a man  to  the 
trained  bands,  asking  how  that  could  possibly  be  done, 
was  answered,  by  sending  four  journeymen  and  an  ap- 
prentice. Put  a tailor,  a weaver,  and  a miller  into  a sack, 
shake  them  well,  and  the  first  that  puts  out  his  head  is 
certainly  a thief.  A tailor  is  frequentl}"  styled  prick- 
louse  from  their  assaults  on  those  vermin  with  their 
needles.” 

The  essay  of  Charles  Lamb,  On  the  Melan- 
choly of  Tailors,”  may  be  read  with  profit  and 
delectation. 

Carlyle  discourses  pleasantly  on  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  fractionality  of  the  nature  of  the 
tailor : — 

“ If  aught  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  blindness  could 
surprise  us,  here  might  we  indeed  pause  and  wonder.  An 
idea  has  gone  abroad,  and  fixed  itself  down  into  a wide- 
spreading  rooted  error,  that  tailors  are  a distinct  species 
in  physiology,  not  men,  but  fractional  parts  of  a man. 
Cali  any  one  a Schneider  (cutter,  tailor),  is  it  not  in  our 
dislocated,  hoodwinked,  and  indeed  delirious  condition 
of  society,  equivalent  to  defying  his  perpetual,  fellest 
enmity  ? The  epithet  Schneidermixssig  (tailor-like)  be- 
tokens an  otherwise  unapproachable  degree  of  pusilla- 


nimity ; we  introduce  a Tailor' s-Melancholy,  more  oppro- 
brious than  any  leprosy,  into  our  books  of  medicine  ; and 
fable,  I know  not  what,  of  his  generating  it  by  his  living 
on  cabbage.  Why  should  I speak  of  Hans  Sachs  (him- 
self a shoemaker,  or  a kind  of  leather-tailor),  with  his 
Schneider  mit  dem  Panier?  Why  of  Shakspeare  in  his 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  elsewhere  ? Does  it  not  stand 
on  record  that  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  receiving  a 
deputation  of  eighteen  tailors,  addr^ed  them  with  a 
‘ Good  morning,  gentlemen  both  ! ’ *Did  not  the  same 
virago  boast  that  she  had  a cavalr}’-  regiment,  whereof 
neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  inj  ured  : her  regiment, 
namely,  of  tailors  on  mares  ? Thus  everywhere  is  the 
falsehood  taken  for  granted,  and  acted  on  as  an  indisput- 
able fact.” — Sartor  Resartus,  chap.  xi. 

The  joke,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten  of  the 
gentleman  who,  having  accepted  a challenge  from, 
a tailor,  asked  his  antagonist,  when  he  appeared 
alone  on  the  ground,  ‘‘where  were  the  other 
eight  ? ” 

The  following  questions  and  answers  appear  in 
the  British  Apollo,  3 vols.  12mo,  1726 : — 

“Q.  Gentlemen,  you  seem  able  (by  the  rational  answers 
you  give  to  questions)  to  instruct  all  mankind:  pray 
direct  me  hoAV  I may  make  my  taylor  an  honest  man  ? 

“ A.  Never  trust  him,  nor  let  him  trust  you.” 

Vol.  i.  p.l21. 

Again : — 

“Q.  Gentlemen,  my  taylor  has  sent  me  his  bill,  and 
reckons  15  shillings  for  altering  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat, 
which  is  not  worth  so  much  now  ’tis  done,  and  sets  me 
down  3 pound  for  the  making  of  a neiv  suit  of  cloaths, 
which  is  very  unreasonable  : but  he  has  wrote  a receipt 
at  the  bottom,  Receiv'd  the  full  contents  of  this  bill.  Now 
whether  or  no  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  cheat  him,  and  say  I 
have  paid  him  this  money  . . . ? 

“A.  The  giving  more  for  altering  old  things  than  they 
are  worth  is  no  argument  the  tajdor  earn’d  not  his 
money,  but  that  you  had  no  good  forecast.  As  for  the 
loss  of  his  bill,  should  he  draw  a longer  upon  you  in 
Chancery,  to  bring  you  upon  your  oath  for  the  payment 
of  it,  and  had  he  money  and  courage  to  maintain  the 
suit,  your  cloaths  with  their  consequences  may  cost  you 
more  than  you  are  aivare  of ; but  be  your  taylor  an 
honest  man  or  a mere  taylor,  jmu  cannot  in  honour  or 
honesty  pretend  to  the  benefit  of  an  acquittance  for  what 
you  have  not  discharg’d.” — Ib.  p.  175. 

Whether  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q,”  reform  their 
tailors’  bills  or  not,  I assume  as  a fact  that  they 
pay  them.  Should,  however,  such  a case  of  con- 
science as  that  detailed  above  occur  to  some 
casuistical  contributor,  he  may  find  considerations 
tending  to  its  solution  in  the  following  lines  from 
a curious  volume  of  poems : — 

“ LX  VII.  On  Taylors. 

“ If  you  to  take  up  goods  your  taylor  trust. 

Then  near  the  half  of  every  thing  he  must 

Take  to  himself,  as  he  does  take  for  you ; 

Thus  to  augment  your  score,  he  helps  to  screiv : 

And  tho’  the  Devil  at  his  elbow  sit. 

He’ll  venture  still  to  cheat  and  steal  a bit 

Of  gold  or  silver  fringe,  buttons  or  lace. 

Rich  silks,  fine  cloth,  and  counts  it  no  disgrace  : 

Money  he  knows  by  such  tricks  will  come  in, 

Conscience  is  cauteriz’d,  perceives  no  sin. 
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So  when  the  taylor  does  bring  home  your  clothes, 

If  you  ne’er  pay  his  bill,  he  cannot  lose.” 

Wloney  Masters  All  Things,  or  Satyrical  Poems 
shewing  the  Power  and  Influence  of  Money 
over  all  Men,  of  what  Profession  or  Trade 
'soever  they  he,  Sfc.  12mo,  1698,  p.  47. 

Massinger^  though  not  quite  so  heartless,  has  a 
■fling  against  the  memhers  of  the  gentle  craft  in 
his  Jflew  W ay  to  Pay  Old  Debts  : — 

“ 2«rf  Creditor.  A taylor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher, 

I gave  you  credit  for  a suit  of  cloaths. 

Which  was  all  my  stock,  but  you  failing  in  pajnnent,’ 

I was  remov’d  from  the  shop-board,  and  confined 
Under  a stall. 

“ Wellborn.  See  him  paid ; and  botch  no  more. 

‘Ind  Creditor.  I ask  no  interest,  sir. 

“ Wellborn.  Such  taylors  need  not ; 
if  their  bills  are  paid  once  in  twenty  years. 

They  are  seldom  losers.” — Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

If,  after  this,  any  tender  conscience  requires  a 
further  salvo,  this  it  may  haply  find  in  the  witty 
remark  put  into  the  mouth  of  Charles  II.  by 
Douglas  Jerrold,  in  his  drama,  Nell  Gimynne:  — 

“ Never  pa}^  a tailor,  because  sin  was  the  occasion  of 
their  trade.” 

The  ioWoy^f'm^  jeu-f  esprit  was  written  by  R.  A. 
Davenport,  editor  of  a little  volume  entitled  The 
Common-Place  Booh  of  Epigrams,  12mo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1825  : — 

seeing  ‘ Mars,  Tailor,’’  on  a Door  in  Mary-le-Bonne^ 

“ By  good  authors  we’re  told 
That  Mars  was  of  old 
A god,  and  had  wonderful  vigour : 

Opposed  to  his  spear, 

A whole  host,  it  is  clear. 

Would  have  made  but  a pitiful  figure. 

“ But  what  wondei's,  alas ! 

Does  old  Time  bring  to  pass ! 

How  the  greatest  he  spitefully  humbles  ! 

Not  contented  to  show 
His  stern  influence  below. 

From  their  thrones  the  celestials  he  tumbles. 

“ See,  Mars  now  no  more 
Shines  a god  as  of  yore. 

His  strength  and  his  splendour  are  faded  : 

Dwindled  down  to  a span, 

He’s  the  ninth  of  a man, 

And  his  spear  to  a needle’s  degraded.” — p.  251. 

One  more  anecdote: — 

“ Un  tailleur  qui  s’etoit  enrichi,  avoit  quitte  sa  profes- 
sion, qu'il  vouloit  oublier,  et  faire  oublier  aux  autres.  II 
■etoit  seul  a I’Eglise  dans  son  banc  qui  etoit  fort  grand. 
Clelie  le  pria  de  trouver  bon  qu’elle  s’y  pla9at.  Le  tailleur 
travesti  la  refusa.  Picquee  de  cet  mal-honnetete,  elle  dit  a 
ce  personnage  : J’ai  tort  de  voidoir  vous  gener  dans  votre 
banc ; je  ne  devois  pas  oublier  que  vous  avez  accoutume 
d’avoir  vos  coudees  franches.  Elle  faisoit  allusion  aux 
tailleurs  a qui  il  faut  de  I’espace  pour  etendre  les  bras  en 
travaillant.” — Recneil  de  Sons  Mots,  ^c.  Par  le  Sieur 
Desbois,  12mo,  Cologne,  1730,  tom.  ii.  p.  57. 

A very  humorous  hand-bill,  issued  by  a London 
tailor  in  March,  1788,  is  preserved  by  James 
Pettit  Andrews  in  his  Anecdotes,  ^c.,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  8vo,  1790,  p.  235,  but  is  too  long  for 
transcription. 


The  witty  and  clever  piece  must  not  be  for- 
gotten — 

“ The  Tailors  ; a Tragedy  for  warm  Weather,  in  three 
acts,”  8vo,  1778. 

This  dramatic  burlesque,  attributed  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds  to  Foote  by  Thomas  in  his  edition 
illustrated  by  Robert  Cruikshank  (12mo,  1836), 
was  first  performed  at  the  Haymarket  in  1767. 
Disputes,  which  had  recently  occurred  between 
the  master  and  journeymen  tailors,  formed  the 
subject  of  the  piece  ; and  these  were  most  wittily 
set  forth  in  all  the  mock  dignity  of  blank  verse, 
and  by  parodies  of  the  best-known  passages  in 
favourite  plays.  In  1805  Dowton,  attracted  by 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  revival  of 
Tom  Thumb,  determined  to  bring  out  The  Tailors 
for  his  benefit.  The  announcement  of  this  excited 
in  a high  degree  the  indignation  of  the  fraternity 
of  the  board,  who  considered  themselves  insulted 
and  held  up  to  public  ridicule  by  the  piece. 
Letters  were  received  by  the  proprietor  and  the 
actor,  threatening  that  if  it  were  represented  the 
tailors  would  appear  in  vast  numbers  to  oppose 
its  progress  and  take  summary  vengeance.  The 
piece  nevertheless  appeared,  and  the  snips  kept 
their  promise.  When  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
discovering  four  tailors  seated  on  a shop-board  at 
work,  there  was  a huge  and  universal  row ; a pair 
of  scissors  was  hurled  at  Dowton  on  the  stage, 
thereby  endangering  his  life ; the  Horse  Guards 
were  called  out ; special  constables  sworn  in  ; and 
some  thirty  of  the  rioters — all  tailors  but  one — 
taken  into  custody,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Martin’s 
watch-house.  Since  this  period  the  piece  was 
shelved  till  revived  at  the  Lyceum,  to  exhibit  the 
talents  of  Lovegrove  and  Oxberry  ; and  later  stiU 
for  the  inimitable  John  Reeve,  who  made  the 
character  of  Abrahamides  his  own. 

I will  conclude  by  reminding  the  reader  of  that 
most  delightful  book  — 

“The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith. 
Written  by  Himself,”  8vo.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  1827. 

This  charming  narrative  was  written  by  the 
late  Dr.  Moir,  the  Delta  ” of  Blackivood' s Maga- 
zine, and  is  characterised  alike  by  simplicity  of 
feeling,  quaintness  of  humour,  and  tenderness  of 
pathos. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a very  remark- 
able, self-taught,  Oriental  scholar  was — to  adopt 
the  usual  formula — a tailor  by  trade.”  This 
singular  genius  worked  as  apprentice  seven  years, 
and  as  a journeyman  seven  years.  A fever  banished 
him  from  the  board,  and  controversial  divinity, 
with  which  he  amused  his  convalescence,  led  him 
to  Hebrew.  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  partly 
at  his  own  expense  and  partly  by  subscription, 
sent  him  to  Oxford,  where,  though  he  did  not 
become  a member  of  the  University,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bodleian,  where  he  was  employed 
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many  years  in  translating  and  extracting  from 
Oriental  MSS.  About  1720  be  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  be  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Mead ; and  in 
1734  published  bis  translation  from  the  Arabic  of 
Al-Mesra,  or  Mahomet's  Journey  to  Heaven,  which 
was  the  only  piece  he  ever  printed.  See  Account 
of  Henry  Wild,  the  learned  Tailor  of  Norwich,” 
in  Selection]  of  Curious  Aiiicles  from  the  Gentle- 
man’s  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  266. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


ANCIENT  ALTAR  CLOTHS. 

(4th  s,  II  579  ) 

A curious  frontal,  circa  1480,  of  purple  Genoa 
velvet,  is  preserved  at  S.  Michael’s,  Othery.  It 
is  about  seven  feet  by  three  feet.  The  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  embroidered  upon 
it,  also  flowers  and  cherubim  in  gold  thread  and 
various  coloured  silks.  At  S.  Mary’s,  Upper 
Brixham,  Devon,  is  an  ancient  rose-coloured  velvet 
altar  covering,  probably  made  out  of  a cope  em- 
broidered with  angels  with  green  wings,  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  bordered  with  tapestry- 
work  of  a much  later  period,  worked  with  figures 
of  the  apostles  and  their  symbols.  There  is  a tra- 
dition that  the  latter  was  the  work  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  Pilton,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  So- 
mersetshire, is  another  velvet  covering  of  a simi- 
lar character.  In  the  church  chest  at  Drayton, 
Norfolk,  is  a curious  old  altar  cloth  composed  of 
fragments  of  ancient  vestments.  Dr.  Husenbeth 
drew  attention  to  it  in  1849.  It  is  six  feet  by 
four,  and  is  composed  of  five  strips  of  white 
damask  and  green  velvet  alternately,  which  form 
the  top  of  the  cloth  when  laid  on  the  table  and  a 
border  nine  inches  deep  hangs  down  on  the  sides 
and  ends,  being  cut  out  at  the  corners  so  as  to  fall 
down  better.  The  damask  is  plain,  but  the  velvet 
is  embroidered  with  flowers  of  elegant  patterns 
worked  in  gold  thread.  The  borders  are  divided 
into  squares  alternately  of  coarse  blue  cotton  cloth 
and  pieces  of  embroidery  from  old  chasubles,  with 
richly-worked  figures  of  saints.  Two  frontals  of 
white  watered  silk  (holosericus)  are  preserved  at 
Chipping  Campden,  Gloucester.  In  the  centre  is 
a representation  of  the  Assumption,  the  ground 
being  powdered  with  a conventional  pattern. 
One,  probably  of  tarter ain  (cloth  of  Tars),  temp. 
Edward  III.,  at  Steeple  Aston,  Oxfordshire,  is 
embroidered  with  various  conventional  devices — 
the  Crucifixion,  death  of  S.  Stephen,  and  other 
martyrs.  The  countenances  have  been  pressed 
with  a hot  iron  to  give  the  more  prominent  parts 
higher  relief.  A frontal  belonging  to  S.  Thomas’ 
Church,  Salisbury,  is  figured  in  Hoare’s  Wilt- 
shire. At  East  Langdon,  Kent,  is  one  produced 
with  conventional  devices.  One  of  the  ornamepts 
is  engraved  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  i.  330, 


being  one  of  the  illustrations  to  an  able  paper  on 
English  Mediaeval  Embroidery,  by  the  Bev.  C.  H. 
Hartshorne.  At  S.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  I ob- 
served five  altar  frontals  among  other  interesting 
ecclesiastical  vestments;  one  of  crimson  silk  is 
embroidered  with  seraphim ; one  of  white  cloth 
adorned  with  quaint  figures  and  devices  in  gold 
embroidery  was  found  in  a box  under  the  pulpit 
when  restoring  Chedzoy  Church,  Bridgewater. 
Two  beautiful  frontals,  in  a perfect  state,  remain 
at  Wardour  Castle,  and  a rich  antependium  or 
frontal  with  figures  of  saints,  at  Southgate  House, 
Derbyshire. 

The  altar  cloth  at  Lyng,  Norfolk,  is  made  from 
an  ancient  cope;  and  at  Soulton,  Worcester,  is 
one  made  from  a cope,  embroidered  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  figures  of  adoring 
angels,  conventional  flowers,  &c.,  on  velvet.  At 
Stoke  Canon,  Devon,  is  an  altar  cloth  with  three 
central  figures — the  conventional  devices  are  the 
eagle  displayed,  a fish,  and  a candlestick. 

At  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire,  is  an  altar  cloth 
of  large  size,  curiously  embroidered,  c.  1542 ; and 
that  of  Enmeth  Church,  Cambridgeshire,  was  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  He  war,  c.  1570. 

Pulpit  cloths  made  of  fragments  of  ecclesiastical 
vestments  remain  in  several  places. 

The  finest  antependium  of  the  precious  metals  I 
saw  in  the  church  of  Sant’  Ambrogio  at  Milan. 
It  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  being 
the  finest  example  of  ancient  goldsmith’s  work  in 
existence.  This  was  presented  by  Arch- 

bishop Angilbertus  H.,  c.  835,  and  has  the  name 
of  the  artist,  Volvinius,”  upon  it,  who  describes 
himself  as  Magister  Faber,”  or  Master  Smith. 
The  front  is  of  plates  of  gold  in  three  divisions, 
containing  in  relief  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
bordered  with  enamels,  nielli,  and  precious  stones. 
The  back  and  sides  are  of  silver,  all  likewise 
studded,  the  latter  having  bas-reliefs  of  angels 
bearing  vials,  and  saints.  On  the  back,  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  life  of  S.  Ambrose  are  repre- 
sented. This  is  always  kept  covered  up,  but  is 
shown  on  payment  of  a fee. 

John  Piggot,  Jtjn.,  F.S.A. 


Several  of  these  remain,  or  existed  a few  years 
ago,  in  Norfolk.  It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  call 
them  altar  cloths.”  The  altar  cloth  is  of  white 
linen,  and  has  two  others  of  the  same  material 
underneath  it.  The  cloths  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Mr.  Robinson  are  antependiums  or  fron- 
tals, which  hung  before  the  altar,  but  did  not  cover 
the  table  or  top  part  of  it.  I have^  examined 
three  of  these  supposed  altar  cloths  in  Norfolk, 
and  found  only  one  of  them  to  have  been  a real 
antependium.  It  was  made  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  was  in  good  preservation.  The  other  two 
were  made  up  of  portions  of  old  copes  and  chasu- 
bles, and  had  been  evidently  intended  for  entire 
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coverings  of  tlie  communion  table.  The  pulpit 
cloth  of  green  silk  richly  embroidered,”  described 
by  Hill,  was,  I have  no  doubt,  made  out  of  some 
ancient  vestment,  a chasuble,  or  cope. 

F.  C.  H. 


GALILEE. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  495,  612.) 

The  Gallery  and  Galilee  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  English  architectural  synonyms.  The  former, 
as  a corridor,  remains  in  the  abbot’s  house  at 
Wenlock,  and  appears  to  have  been  a usual  ad- 
junct of  a superior's  house,  and  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  domus  deamhulatoria  of  the  abbot’s 
house  at  Gloucester.  {Rymer,  vi.  pt.  iii.  p.  70.) 
At  Ely  the  prior’s  house  assigned  to  the  dean 
contained  all  the  edifices  and  ground  from  the 
great  hall  to  the  gallery  wall,  with  chapeland  gallery 
southward.”  (MS.  Benet  Coll.  Camb.  cxx.)  At 
Chester  the  abbot’s  house  contained  a gallery  and 
chapel.  (Harl.  MS.  2073.)  At  Christchurch, 
Hants,  the  sub-prior’s  lodgings  adjoined  the 
Utter  Cloister  and  gallery,  the  chapel  in  the  same 
cloister,”  &c.  {Mem.  of  Ch.  Ch.  Twynham,  p.  72.) 
At  Peterborough  the  Abbot’s  Gallerie  Chapel  ” 
clearly  formed  part  of  the  abbot’s  lodging.  {Gun- 
ton,  p.  63) : — 

“ W.  de  Woodforde  abbas  in  abbatia  renovavit  capel- 
1am  abbatis,  similiter  in  abbatia  fieri  fecit  imam  grangiam 
fceni.  Galfridus  in  abbatia  unam  longam  domwm  inter 
grangiam  foeni  et  anlam  regis  incepit.” — Hu.  Cand. 
152-155. 

The  abbot’s  lodging  or  side  abutted  super 
ecclesiam  et  super  curiam  vocatam  le  Great  Gallery 
Court  ” {Mon.  i.  402),  which  I apprehend  derived 
its  name  from  the  abbot’s  gallery,  and  not  from  that 
which  Browne  Willis  called  “the  grand  front.” 

At  Whalley  the  hostry  contained  “the  better 
galary  chamber,  the  other  galary  chamber  and 
litle  re  vestry  next  unto  the  galary.”  (“  Survey  ” 
printed  by  me  in  the  Laitc.  Hist.  Soc.  Journal.') 
It  seems  that  the  word  gallery.  Latinised  amhu- 
laerum,  was  not  used  in  England  till  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  It  certainly  does  not 
occur  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum.  The  gal- 
lery which  was  used  as  a reception  room  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  and  Bishop  Andrewes,  was  simply  a 
corridor  or  alley,  with  doors  opening  from  it. 
Bacon,  in  his  charming  Atlantis,  describes  “ a long 
gallery  like  a dorture  ” (a  dormitory)  “ where  he 
showed  us  all  along  the  one  side,  for  the  other 
side  was  but  wall  and  window,  seventeen  cells, 
very  neat  ones,  having  partitions  of  cedarwood.” 

Ducange  says  that  a certain  author  “ Galilaeam 
porticum  interpretatur  quam  nostri  Galerie  vocant," 
and  defines  a gallery  as  “ longior  porticus  seu 
cryptoporticus.”  Galilee  was  the  English  word, 
as  we  find  at  Ely  “ Eustachius  construxit  novam 
Galilseam  versus  occidentem,  1197-1214  ” {Any. 
Sac.  i.  634)  ; and  at  Durham  “ in  loco  qui  dicitur 


La  Galileye  ” — Edward  I.  employing  the  term.  In 
France,  Martene  and  Mabillon  explain  the  Galilee 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  nave;  and  very  possibly  the 
great  western  transept  in  England,  like  a gigantic 
corridor,  served  as  Galilee  or  “ Galerie.”  The 
name  as  applied  locally  to  the  grand  porch  at 
Peterborough,  mentioned  by  Mk.  Sweeting,  is  a 
curious  fact.  May  I ask  the  date  of  its  first  oc- 
currence ? Laud  first  alludes  to  galleries  as  “ ut- 
terly defacing  the  grace,  beauty,  and  decency  of 
the  sacred  place,  and  making  it  more  like  a theatre 
than  a church.” 

Is  Galilee  the  outer  porch  in  one  sense,  so  called 
symbolically  from  the  same  idea  which  suggested 
itself  to  Bishop  i^ndrewes  on  St.  Matt.  iv.  16, 
“Galilee” — to  show  that  “ Christ’s  resurrection, 
Ganquam  in  meditullio,’  as  in  a middle,  indif- 
ferent place,  ^ reacheth  to  both  alike,’  ” being  set 
midway  between  the  outer  court  and  the  inner 
sanctuary  ? Rupert  {He  Div.  Off.  1.  v.  c.  8)  men- 
tions, it  must  be  observed,  “ prelatos'praeeuntes  ” ;■ 
and  Macro  says,  “ prsecedebat  episcopus  et  seque- 
batur  clerus,”  in  the  procession  to  the  Galilee. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 


“ DEATH  OX  THE  PALE  HORSE.” 

(4^1*  S.  iii.  21.) 

I willingly  respond  to  Me.  Ralph  Thomas’s^ 
query  touching  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlet 
entitled  Critical  Description  and  Analytical  Review 
o f “ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  f painted  hy  Benjamin^ 
West,  P.R.A.,  &c.,  and  my  authority  for  connect- 
ing the  name  of  William  Carey  therewith.  I 
do  not  understand  Me.  Thomas’s  allusion  to  the 
initials  “.T.  G.”  as  a sign  putting  the  genuine 
authorship  in  doubt.  They  do  not  occur  in  any 
impression  of  the  pamphlet  which  I have  seen,, 
and  that  fact  will  render  obvious  the  absence 
here  of  efibrt  to  explain  them.  The  title-page  of 
the  copy  in  my  possession  bears  the  unmistakable 
and  unimpeachable  name  of  the  writer  in  the  words 
“ by  William  Carey.”  That  is  followed  by  a 
dedication  (occupying  ten  pages  of  “this  little 
tract”)  “ to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford,” &c.,  “ by  William  Carey,”  dated  December 
31,  1817.  If  this  be  insufficient  to  remove  Me.. 
Thomas’s  doubt,  I may  cite  another  work  in  cor- 
roboration of  my  view,  and  refer  that  gentleman 
to  the  introduction  prefacing  what  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  would  have  called  “ a queer  boke  ” — 
namely — 

“ A Desultory  Exposition,  &c.,  addressed  to  the  British. 
Institution,  the  Artists  and  Amateurs  of  the  United  King- 
dom. By  William  Carey,  8vo,  1819.” 

Therein  the  author  states : — 

“ My  Critical  Description  of  Wests  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse  was  spontaneously  undertaken  with  a hope  of  con- 
tributing to  excite  a public  interest  in  historical  painting, 
....  It  was  published  on  the  5th  of  February,  1818.’ 
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If  Me.  Thomas  will  also  refer  to  Anriah  of  the 
Fine  Arts  (vol.  iii.  1819,  pp.  79-90,  and  to  pp. 
507-12),' he  will  find  matter  (if  possible)  still  more 
confirmatory. 

A word,  however,  as  to  John  Galt.  Although 
compiler  of  — 

“The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,  P.E..A.,  prior 
to  his  Arrival  in  England,  from  Materials  furnished 
Himself”  (West),  8vo,  1817— 

and  of  Life  and  Works  of  the  same  distinguished 
artist  sub8eq[uent  to  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
composed  from  materials  furnished  by  himself,” 
8vo,  1820  (published  after  the  president’s  de- 
cease), Galt  has  never  shown  the  slightest  art- 
instinct  or  proclivity  for  art  studies  in  his  own 
writings.  I do  not  except  his  Series  of  Ijetters 
on  Monumental  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  addressed 
to  F.  L.  Chantrey,  EsqA  (the  sculptor),  1815, 
which  ended  with  Letter  I.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  he  could  neither  have  written 
nor  compiled  the  description  of  the  grand  epic 
picture,  ‘‘  begun  and  completed  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  the  artist’s  age  ” (?),  which  Me.  Thomas 
seems  anxious  to  claim  for  him.  Galt’s  incom- 
petence to  deal  with  matters  of  art  maybe  further 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  neither  of  the  works 
in  which  we  might  most  reasonably  expect  to  find 
ample  details  of  the  studies  for,  and  the  artistic 
treatment  and  moral  aims  of,  the  picture,  toge- 
ther with  other  information  there  anent,  not  one 
word  is  vouchsafed  ! Save  in  the  meagre  Cata- 
logue of  the  Works  of  Mr.  West”  appended  to 
the  later  volume,  in  which  occur  ‘^The  Opening 
of  the  Seven  Seals ; or.  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  ” 
— Picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse ; or. 
Opening  of  the  Seals” — and  The  Great  Picture 
of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,” — I repeat,  save  these, 
three  entries  in  the  catalogue,  without  informa- 
tion as  to  the  times  when  painted,  whether  dif- 
ferent in  dimensions  and  treatment,  or  whether 
replicas  only,  whether  commissioned  or  otherwise. 
Or  of  their  destination,  so  far  as  Galt’s  revelations 
are  concerned,  the  picture  might  never  have  been 
conceived,  much  less  executed,  to  the  admiring 
wonder  of  the  world. 

Apropos  of  West,  permit  me  the  privilege  of 
replying  also  in  this  note  to  the  query  of  J.  A.  G., 
Carisbrook,  in  the  same  number  of  & Q.” 
Assuming  the  engraving  to  which  that  gentleman 
refers  to  be  the  fine  line  full-length  by  Charles 
Polls  — unfortunately  the  inquirer’s  reticence 
thereon  prevents  positive  assertion — it  may  be 
stated  that  the  original  picture  which  it  translates 
was  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mr.  West’s 
successor  in  the  academic  chair. 

I beg  to  add  that  I heartily  sympathise  with 
the  remarks  of  J.  A.  G.  touching  the  record  of 
painted  and  engraved  portraits,  and  thank  him 
cordially  for  the  note  you  have  inserted. 

John  Btjeton, 

38,  Avenham  Lane,  Preston. 


This  note  must  not  be  understood  as  obtruding 
on  the  answer  that  is  requested  by  Me.  Ralph 
Thomas  from  Me.  John  Bxjetoh,  but  only  as 
supplementary  to,  or  confirmative  of.  Me.  Btje- 
ton’s  assertion. 


My  copy  of  W.  Carey’s  Critical  Description  of 
the  Procession  of  Chaucer^'s  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury, 
painted  by  Thos.  Stothard,  Fsq.,  R.A.,  has  ap- 
pended this  advertisement : — 

“ This  day  is  published  at  35,  Marylebpne  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, Critical  Description  and  Analytical  Review  of 
W est's  ‘ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,’  with  desultory  re- 
ferences to  Ancient  and  Modern  Artists,  respectfully 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  by 
William  Carey,  price  sewed  2s.  M. ; boards,  4s.  ; large 
paper  boards,  4s.  Qd.” 


As  also  the  following  : — 

“ Cleveland  House,  Feb.  14,  1818. 


“ Sir, — 

“ The  pleasure  I have  received  from  the  perusal  of 
your  Critical  Description  of  Mr.  West’s  picture,  and  the 
honour  which  jmu  have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  dedica- 
tion prefixed  to  it,  claim  my  sincerest  thanks  ; and  I 
must  beg  you  will  accept  the  enclosed  note. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“ Stafford.” 


J.  A.  G. 


Carisbrook. 


EARLS  OF  CHESTER. 

(4‘’^  S.  iii.  33.) 

Of  Ranulph  de  Blundevill  (now  Oswestry), 
sixth  Earl  of  Chester,  as  also  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Lincoln,  Mercia,  and  Richmond,  Duke  of  Brittany 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  Me.  Wimpeeis  will  find 
ample  particulars  in  Sir  Peter  Leycester’s  Arrtient 
Cheshire  (1673),  pp,  139  to  150.  He  was  a very 
famous  man  indeed  in  his  generation,*  and 
although  Walter  de  Wittlesey  de.scribes  him  as 
having  been  of  dwarfish  appearance,  he  was  never- 
theless a great  warrior,  and  of  a hot  peppery 
temper,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  reply  to  the 
taunting  Comte  de  Perche  at  the  siege  of  Lincoln 
in  1217:  — 

“ I vow  to  God  and  to  our  Lady,  whose  church  stands 
befoi-e  me,  that  before  to-morrow  evening  I will  seem  to 
thee  to  be  stronger  and  greater  and  taller  than  yonder 
steeple.” 

His  character  stood  high  too  for  saintliness, 
though  Fabyan  tells  us  that  he  displeased  God  so 
much  by  forsaking  his  first  wife,  whom  he  divorced 
“ by  reason  that  King  John  haunted  her  com- 
pany,” that  He  wold  suffer  him  to  have  none 
issue  ” by  his  second,  the  youthful  widow  of 
Alan  de  Dinant,  with  whom  he  acquired  immense 
possessions  both  in  France  and  England.  And 


* Abundant  proof  of  his  immense  temporal  dignity  is 
shown  by  a deed  granting  certain  lands  in  Pulton  to 
Delacresse  Abbey,  in  which  the  earl’s  name  takes  prece- 
dence of  that  of  royalty  itself. 
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the  Chronicle  of  Dieulacresse  (an  ahhey  which  he 
was  frightened  into  founding  by  his  grandfather’s 
ghost  appearing  to  him  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  Crusades  in  1214,  and  bidding  him  go  to 
Cholpesdale  near  Lee,  in  Staffordshire,  and  there 
found  a monastery  of  white  monks  to  the  honour 
of  SS.  Mary  and  Benedict  — 

“ For  there  shall  be  erected  a ladder  by  which  the 
prayers  of  the  angels  may  descend  and  ascend,  and 
men’s  vows  shall  be  offered  up  to  God,  and  shall  obtain 
favour  ”)— 

that  unimpeachable  authority,  gives  a marvellous 
legend  respecting  the  “ good  earl’s  ” departure 
hence,  which  seems  to  have  set  all  Pandemonium 
astir  for  its  expected  new-comer.  That  on  the 
day  of  his  death  (Oct.  ||,  1232,)  a great  company, 
in  the  likeness  of  men,  headed  by  a certain  potent 
club-footed  gentleman,  bearing  a caudal  append- 
age which  he  tried  hard  to  conceal,  hurriedly 
passed  by  an  anchorite’s  cell  near  Wallingford, 
who  asked  whither  were  they  wending  so  fast  ? 
The  one  thus  addressed  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  were  demons  hastening  to  Earl  Panulph’s 
death,  to  the  end  that  they  might  accuse  him  of 
his  sins.  The  hermit,  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn 
of  mind,  begged  that  they  would  take  the  same 
route  on  their  return  journey  within  thirty  days, 
and  post  him  up  in  the  amount  of  their  success. 
They  came  accordingly,  and  said  that  for  his 
many  iniquities  the  earl  had  been  condemned  to 
the  torments  of  hell ; but  that  when  his  sentence 
was  carried  out,  the  great  white  mastiffs  (mo- 
lossi)  of  Deulacre,  and  with  them  many  others,  had 
howled  so  hideously  that  his  sable  highness  was 
compelled  for  very  peace-sake  to  bundle  him  out. 
And,  they  added  parenthetically,  no  greater  enemy 
of  theirs  than  this  Crusader  abbey-founder  had 
ever  entered  their  hot  domains,  inasmuch  as  the 
orisons  offered  up  for  him  had  been  instrumental 
in  releasing  from  torment  thousands  of  others  who 
had  been  associated  in  their  supplications.  But  were 
I to  give  all  the  traditions  afloat  respecting  this 
mighty  man  of  valour,  my  notelet  would  soon 
spin  out  to  a most  unconscionable  length  — 

“ I cannot  perfitly  my  Pater-noster,  as  the  Priest  it 
singeth  ; 

I can  rimes  of  Robenhod  and  Randal  of  Chester ; 

But  of  our  Lorde  or  our  Lady  I learne  nothyng  at  all, 

I am  occupyed  every  daye,  holydaye  and  other, 

With  idle  tales  at  the  ale,”  &c. 

I may  add  that  I happen  to  possess  a large  oil 
painting  of  Beeston  Castle,  with  the  city  of  Ches- 
ter in  the  distance,  by  Richard  Wilson,  B.A., 
which  I purchased  at  the  sale  of  Eield-Marshal 
Lord  Beresford’s  pictures  by  Mr.  Phillips  of  Bond 
Street  in  1855  ; and  that  only  in  the  last  (Octo- 
ber) number  of  the  Reliquary  I gave  a tabulated 
pedigree  of  the  seven  earls-palatine  of  Chester 
and  their  immediate  descendants. 

John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 


HARD  WORDS  IN  CHAUCER. 

(4^^  S.  ii.  606.) 

I must  say  I have  always  admired  Tyrwhitt’s 
plan  of  enumerating  the  words  and  phrases  he  did 
not  understand.  Better,  far  better,  to  leave  words 
unexplained  than  to  explain  them  wrongly,  and 
the  smaller  amount  of  guess-work  in  Early  Eng- 
lish the  better.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  of  these  words  have  been  explained, 
or  easily  may  be.  Referring  to  the  list,  I pick 
the  following  almost  at  random,  and  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  them.  The  rest,  for  lack  of  leisure,  1 
have  not  in  the  least  examined. 

Afere^  on  fear;  goth  a fere,  goes  into  fear,  be- 
comes afraid.  See  Halliwell.  Cankedort  {Kan- 
kerdort  in  Aldine  edition),  sore  spot;  cankerd 
cankered,  and  ort  (Sc.  airt)  is  a place,  spot,  re- 
gion ; Du.  007'd.  Cos^=manner,  way ; needes  cost 
(needes  way),  of  necessity;  see  Cost”  in  Halli- 
well, and  Mr.  Morris’s  explanation.  Frape,  com- 
pany; see  the  quotation  from  31ort  Arthure  in 
Halliwell.  Gat-tothed,  with  gaps  between  the 
teeth;  explained  by  Wedgwood,  whom  see. 
I should  prefer  to  say  that  Gat  commonly  means  a 
goat;  and,  remembering  what  is  meant  by  having  a 
colt’s  tooth,  I take  gat-toothed  to  be  goat-toothed. 
Certainly  the  Wife  of  Bath  had  a goat’s  tooth. 
Gnoffe,  clearly  a churl ; see  the  quotation  in  Hal- 
liwell. Halve  hake,  baked  haws,  i.  e.  plain  fare^ 
coarse  food ; explained  by  Morris.  Kirked,  crooked. 
Ravade,  a misprint  for  panade,  a kind  of  knife ; 
Halliwell.  Fell,  a peel  or  fortress.  Span-newe^ 
chip-new ; see  Spick  in  Wedgwood  ; Horne  Tooke 
is  wrong.  Tidife,  some  small  bird ; the  root  is 
seen  in  tf^^-lark,  i^fif-mouse,  tom-z^f^.  Others  I have 
made  out  m^^self.  Thus  louke  is  a thief’s  pal,” 
a decoy ; from  A.-S.  locce,  a decoying  ; Dan.  lokke- 
fugl,  decoy-bird.  Paysaunce  (explained  pausing 
by  Morris  and  Halliwell)  is  simply  the  O.  Er. 
pesance,  trouble,  which  see  in  Roquefort.  Rowel- 
hone,  generally  explained  ruel-hone,  which  leaves 
us  where  we  were.  It  is  merely  the  0.  Fr.  rouele^ 
rounded;  cf.  rowel  of  a spur.  Halliwell  shows 
that  rounde  is  another  reading  for  ruelle  in  the 
Turnament  of  Tottenham ; and  also  that  ruwal  is 
the  rounded  coping  of  a wall.  See  rouele  in 
Roquefort,  which  also  means  the  rounded  part  of 
a spear.  So  Sir  Thopas’s  saddle  had  the  front  of 
it  of  rounded  bone.  Squaimous  is  disdainful  of 
others : the  word  of  following  it  means  with  re- 
spect to.  Radevore  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
Tyrwhitt  himself ; raye  means  a striped  stuff. 
Raket  is  merely  the  game  of  rackets,  as  Morris 
says.  Popper  can  be  nothing  but  a poniard,  con- 
venient to  pop  into  one.  Sered  pottes  or  pokettes^ 
are  pots  or  bags  fastened  with  wax ; cf.  cerement. 
Counter  is  an  auditor  of  accounts  or  accountant, 
Temen  is,  says  Morris,  to  follow,  as  in  a row  or 
team ; but  see  heteem  in  Wedgwood  : it  may  mean 
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to  suit.  Other  passages  are  "badly  punctuated; 
thus  poudre  is  a verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  mean- 
ing to  sprinkle  either  with  salt  or  sugar ; it  com- 
monly means  to  salt,  but  here  it  is  to  sugar. 
Marchaunt-tart  may  be  march-pane^  which  see  in 
Nares.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  marchaunt-tart ^ 
not  poudre-marchaunt,  that  we  have  to  find  out ; 
see  pouldrer  in  Cotgrave.  So  in  Eomans  of  the 
Bose,”  1.  4878,  read  — 

“ The  which  fortened  crece  and  eke 
The  play  of  love  for-ofte  seke  ” ; 
i,  e,  the  which  very  often  seek  abortion  and  love- 
play.  Fortened  is  the  intensive  form  of  tened^ 
oppressed.  Crece  is  short  for  increase,  offspring. 
I offer  these  two  dozen  as  an  instalment,  and  wish 
A.  H.  success ; may  he  be  brief. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


“ OH ! HERE’S  TO  THE  ONE  HO  ! ” 

S.  ii.  599.) 

? The  Old  Christmas  Carol  ” and  the  song 
*^One  is  one  and  all  alone”  have  brought  to  my 
recollection  a song  which  I heard  a Norfolk  shep- 
herd sing  about  ten  years  ago.  Though  it  strongly 
resembles  those  songs  which  you  have  published, 
it  varies  considerably  from  any  one  of  them ; and 
5ome  of  your  ingenious  readers  may,  by  com- 
paring the  different  versions,  find  out  what  the 
original  was,  and  give  some  meaning  to  the 
obscure  passages. 

The  song  was  sung  in  this  fashion : The  singer 
took  a large  door  off*  the  hinges  and  laid  it  on  the 
ground.  He  placed  himself  at  one  end  of  the 
■door,  and  a comrade  stood  at  the  other  end  facing 
him.  The  chorus  was  sung  by  the  bystanders 
only,  and  during  the  singing  of  it  the  singer  and 
his  comrade  performed  a sort  of  pantomimic  clat- 
tering dance  on  the  door. 

Song. 

Oh  ! here’s  to  the  1 ho ! 

What  mean  the  1 ho  ! ? 

When  the  1 is  left  alone, 

No  more  it  can  be  seen  ho  ! 

(^Chorus)  When  the  1,  &c. 

Oh  ! here’s  to  the  tew  (2)  ho  ! 

What  mean,  &c. 

The  tew  (2)  is  the  tie  in  the  lily-white  boy 
A-clothed  all  in  green  ho  ! (?) 

{Chorus)  The  tew  (2),  &c. 

A-clothed,  &c. 

When  the  l,&c. 

No  more,  &c.” 

The  other  lines  are  — 

“ The  tree  (3)  it  is  the  rear  ho  ! 

The  fower  (4)  is  the  gospidel  makers. 

The  five  is  the  impidel  * in  the  bowl  (?), 

* Impidel,  explained  to  mean  thimble.  Comp,  the  ver- 

sion given  by  H.  H.,  “ 5 tumblers  on  a board  ” ; comp, 

also  in  the  same  version  the  2 — the  6 broad  waters  or 
provokers. 


The  6 is  the  6 provokers  (?), 

The  7 is  the  7 stars  in  the  sky. 

The  8 is  the  8 bright  shiners*. 

The  9 is  the  9 tentmakers  (?), 

The  10  is  the  10  commandyments, 

The  11  is  the  11  evangelers  (?), 

The  12  is  the  12  apostles. 

W.  C.  Little. 


Stag’s  Holt. 


The  following  carol,  which  resembles  in  its 
general  construction  those  given  in  ‘^N.  & Q.” 

S.  ii.  599),  was  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
two  little  girls  in  the  village  of  Hennock,  South 
Devon.  They  were  Devonshire  children,  but 
called  it  a Cornish  carol,  and  said  they  had  learnt 
it  from  some  “ Cornish  maidens.”  They  used  to 
recite  it  alternately  thus : — 

Eliz.  Come,  and  I will  sing  you. 

Mary  Ann.  What  will  you  sing  me  ? 

E.  1 will  sing  you  one,  0. 

M.  A.  What  is  your  one,  O ? 

E.  One  is  the  Almighty  God,  and  ever  shall  remain  so. 

E.  Come,  and  I will  sing  you. 

M.  A.  What  will  you  sing  me  ? 

E.  I will  sing  you  two,  O. 

M.  A.  What  is  your  two,  0 ? 

E.  Two  are  two  lilywhite  babes 
All  neatly  clad  in  green,  O ; 

One  is  the  Almighty*  God, 

And  ever  shall  remain  so. 

And  so  on  till  it  stands  — 

‘•Twelve  are  the  Apostles, 

Eleven  of  them  are  going  to  heaven. 

Ten  are  the  Commandments, 

Nine  are  the  Angels  up  on  high, 

Eight  are  the  Gospel  blessings. 

Seven  are  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

Six  is  the  charming  waiter  (?) 

Five  is  the  moon  shines  bright  and  clear, 

Four  are  the  Gospel  preachers, 

Three  is  the  blessed  Trinity, 

Two  are  two  lilywhite  babes 
All  ileatly  clad  in  green  0 ; 

One  is  the  Almighty  God, 

And  ever  shall  remain  so.” 

s.w. 


^‘Book  of  Canticles”  (4***  S.  ii.  488.)  — The 
author  of  The  Book  of  Canticles,  or  Song  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  English  Version,  revised 
and  explained  from  the  Original  Hebrew  (London : 
Bivingtons),  was  the  late  Miss  Bolleston  of  Kes- 
wick, an  eminent  Hebrew  and  Oriental  scholar. 
Miss  Bolleston  also  wrote  a deeply  interesting 
work  entitled  Mazzaroth,  or  the  Constellations;  a 
volume  of  valuable  Notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  as  ex- 
plained hy  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; Metrical  Versions 
of  Early  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  some  other  smaller 
works.  Miss  Bolleston  died  June  12,  1864,  at  a 
very  advanced  age ; to  the  last  she  was  occupied 
with  her  literary  pursuits.  She  was  also  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability.  Many  of  her  paintings 
of  mountain  scenery  are  greatly  admired.  An 
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interesting  volume  of  Letters  of  Miss  Itolleston 
has  been  edited  by  her  friend  Miss  Caroline  Dent, 
and  published  by  Rivingtons.  E.  F.  B. 

Carlisle. 

Fielding  Club  (4*^  S.  ii.  581 ; iii.  63.)  — The 
supposition  of  your  correspondent  W.  By  is  cor- 
rect, the  panel  furnished  by  each  member  -was 
returned. 

When  the  club  removed  to  Brooks’s,  better 
known  as  Offley’s,  I presented  a clock.  This  at 
the  breaking  up  ” was  returned  to  me.  It  is 
now  in  my  dressing-room,  and,  in  looking  on  its 
face,  I am  frequently  reminded  of  very  many 
‘‘jolly”  nights  spent  before  it  j but  of  late  years 
I seldom  or  never  see  its  hands  pointing  to  the 
hours  when  the  Fielding  fun  was  at  its  highest. 
Marriage  may  have  done  much  to  cause  the  dis- 
solution of  the  club,  but  since  that  time  death 
has  been  more  busy,  and  I frequently  think  with 
sorrow  how  few  there  are  remaining  of  those  who 
were  “ wont  to  set  the  table  on  a roar.” 

Clakry. 

SON-BEEOEE-THE-EATHER  (4“^  S.  iii.  35.) — HoW 
this  name  came  to  be  given  to  the  common  “ colts- 
foot” in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  struck  me  upon 
reading  the  query  as  pretty  obvious.  The 
on  a short  stem,  appears  before  the  leaf — the  son 
before  the  father.  But  to  find  some  authority  for 
this  explanation,  I referred  to  Alleyne’s  New  Eng- 
lish Dispensatory  (1733),  and  found  the  following, 
which  is  surely  satisfactory  : — “ It  is  common  in 
wet  places,  and  flowers  early  in  the  spring  before 
the  leaves  appear,  which  has  occasioned  some 
persons  of  conceit  to  call  it  Filius  ante  patrem'' 

F.  C.  H. 

The  plant  so  called  is  not,  as'  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
supposes,  the  coltsfoot,  but  the  cudweed,  Gnapha- 
lium  germanieum^  Huds.  It  received  the  Latin 
names  of  Filius  ante  patreni  and  Hei'ba  impia  from 
the  younger  flowers  overtopping  the  older  ones, 
like  undutiful  children  rising  over  the  heads  of 
their  parents.  (See  Prior’s  Popular  Names  of 
Plants.')  P. 

I have  not  met  elsewhere  with  this  as  a name 
of  Tussilago  farfara.  It  probably  alludes  to  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers  before  the  leaves,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  order  of  evolution  in  the  organs 
of  herbaceous  plants.  A similar  name  has  been 
applied  to  Filago  germanica  (common  cudweed) 
on  account  of  the  branches  bearing  the  lower  and 
younger  heads  of  flowers  becoming  elongated  and 
topping  the  original  and  older  terminal  head. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  ancients  Herba  mipia, 
“quoniam  liberi  super  parentem  excellant”  (v. 
Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  113.) 

Henry  Trimen. 

“ Gaudeamds  igitur  ” (4‘^  S.  ii.  250,  566.)— 
The  able  and  earnest  Lutheran  minister  at  Hull, 


the  Rev.  Johann  Bobertag,  informs  me  that  the 
following  Greek  version  of  the  above  was  often 
sung,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  by  himself 
and  fellow  students  at  Berlin.  It  came  originally 
from  the  university  of  Erlangen,  where^a  Hebrew 
version  also  exists. 

4>tAot,  eiidvdoficOa,  Neavlai  vvres  / 

‘'HI3r]u  KaX^v  Xeirpofieu,  Ta^a  reXevTr,cyoixeyy 
Tr]poos  fx^Ta^xovres. 

rioD  etVtJ/,  0%  irph  r}ixa>v  ’Et'  Koo'ij.'p  'yivovro  ^ 

Balvere  els  ovpavov,  ’’Epyeo'Se  els  rdprapov  * 

Avtov  eyeuovTO. 

Bios  audpdoTTOov  ^paxvSj  Ta^o  TeXeury^ffei  * 

®duaTos  e(pl’KTaTaL  Kai  rj/^as  ecpekKerai.  * 

Tluos  aixeX'dcei ; 

Ztjtco  aKadrjfxla,  AiSdffKOVTes  ^oovtup  f 
Ztjtw,  herns  koivoovos  ’Cctti  yeXeTruxaros ! 

Alel  OLKixa^dvToov  ! 

Zcoev  irderaL  Trapdevoi,  'ijxepTal,  yXvKeiai  I 
Zwev  Tracrat  OrjXeiai^  ^AiraXal  nal  irpaKTiKaij 
^Avhpdcriv  yheiai ! 

Z'drea  Kal  iroXireiaj  BaeriXevs  re  / 

Zt'iTca  Ka\  ttSXis  ijfxaiv  Kal  KifiZeixovuv  t 

nSj  eralpos  ^^roo  / 

Avttt]  he  o7roAAu(r6co,  ^divero)  ixierrjTris  / 

^Oiverci}  OidBoXoSy  ‘’Ek&o'tos  fitaddeXepos 
Kal  KaraeppoyrjTTjs  ! — Dr.  Gelbe. 

J.  G. 

Hull. 

Winchester  Cathedral  (4“*  S.  ii.  381,  495.) 
In  F.  C.  H.’s  communication  to  “ N.  & Q.”  p.  592, 
occurs  the  following  statement : — 

“ His  son  Kenewalch,  however,  completed  it,  and  it 
was  consecrated  by  St.  Birinus  in  548,  and  dedicated  this 
time  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  SS.  Peter  and  PaulP 

This  date  is  wrong — wide  of  the  mark  well  nigh 
a century.  Professor  Hussey,  in  his  edition  of 
Bede’s  Church  History,  b.  iii.  chap.  7,  appends  as 
a foot-note  this  quotation : — 

“ Cenwalh  successit  a.d.  643,  regno  pulsus  est  A.d.  645, 
et  restitutus  a.d.  648.  Chron.  Sax.  Florent.  Vig.  Primo 
autem  anno  regni  sui  a.d.  643,  fundavit  ecclesiam  S. 
Petri  Wintonise.  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Vig.,  &c.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Winchester  Cathedral  : St.  Amphibalus 
(4‘^  S.  ii.  592 ; iii.  45.) — In  writing  upon  the  seve- 
ral dedications  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  I had 
occasion  to  mention  St.  Amphibalus,  and  inad- 
vertently spoke  of  him  as  having  been  ‘‘  martyred 
with  St.  Alban.”  Of  course  I ought  to  have  said^ 
“ martyred  in  connexion  with  St.  Alban.”  I think 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  generally  would  give 
me  credit  for  being  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus  ^ 
but  one  of  them  comes  down  heavily  upon  me,  as 
if  I had  purposely  asserted  an  historical  falsehood. 
He  “ cannot  agree  withF.  C.  H.  when  he  affirms . . . 
that  St.  Amphibalus  was  martyred  with  St. 
Alban  ” j and  then  he  pounds  me  with  learned 
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quotations  from  St.  Bede,  Fuller,  and  Usher,  to 
establish  what  he  might  have  seen  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  dream  of  denying.  All  this  is  but 
solemn  and  uncivil  trifling.  If  he  had  merely 
written  a surmise  that  I had  made  a slip,  through 
hurry  or  inadvertency,  he  would  have  satisfled  the 
interests  of  historical  truth,  and  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  captiousness  and  uncourteousness. 

F.  C.  H. 

Dictionaky  op  MPDiiEVAL  Latin  (4^*^  S.  iii. 
15.) — Your  correspondent  S.  will  find  much  of 
what  he  requires  in  a work  entitled — 

“ Lexicon  Manuale  ad  Scriptores  Mediae  et  Infimse 
Latinitatis  ex  Glossariis  Caroli  Dufresne,  D.  Ducangii, 
D.  P.  Carpeutarii,  Adelungii,  et  aliorum,  in  Compendium 
accuratissime  redactiuu,  &c.  Par  W.  H.  Maigne  D’Arnis. 
Publie  par  M.  I’Abbe  Migne,  &c.  Tome  Unique.  Prix  12 
francs.  1858.” 

This  is  a very  valuable  work,  although  of  course 
far  inferior  to  Didot’s  splendid  edition  of  Ducange, 
I lately  got  a copy  from  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  As 
far  as  regards  abbreviated  words,  a careful  exa- 
mination and  study  of  original  records  themselves 
will  prove  a much  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
acquiring  a facility  in  reading  them  than  any 
manual  can  supply.  One  line  mastered  in  this 
manner,  and  by  a comparison  of  letters  and  con- 
tractions is  worth  ten  times  the  number  obtained 
by  the  help  of  such  books  as  Astle,  &c.  I speak 
from  experience.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

Cakved  Cherkt  and  Peach  Stones  (4^*^  S. 
iii.  33.) — Some  forty  years  ago  1 purchased  at  an 
exhibition  of  sapient  fleas,  not  flies,  near  the  Soho 
Square  Bazaar,  a carved  cherry  stone  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  silver  spoons  in  itj  and 
another  with  an  ivory  game  of  ninepins. 

The  fleas,  besides  their  natural  armour,  had  long 
swords;  and  two  monstrous  creatures,  yclept  Na- 
poleon and  Wellington,  were  made  to  fight  against 
each  other,  which  they  seemed  to  do  in  as  good 
earnest  as  their  celebrated  prototypes.  Two  others 
were  harnessed  to  a coach,  driven  by  another  flea. 
On  my  asking  the  showman  how  he  fed  them,  he 
just  lifted  his  shirt  sleeve,  and  putting  one  of  them 
on  his  arm,  allowed  it  to  suck  his  lifeblood  out 
without  flinching.  P.  A.  L. 

Perhaps  the  following  from  the  Microscope 
made  Easy,  8vo,  fourth  edition,  1754,  by  Henry 
Baker,  F.B.S.,  M.S.A.,  may  not  be  deemed  irre- 
levant : — 

“ Dr.  Power  says : he  saw  a golden  chain  at  Trades- 
cant’s,  of  three  hundred  links,  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  fastened  to  and  pulled  away  by  a flea.  And  I 
myself  have  seen  veiy  lately,  near  lJurhayn  Yard  in  the 
Strand,  and  have  examined  with  my  microscope,  a chaise 
(made  by  one  Mr.  Boverick,  a watch  maker)  having  four 
wheels,  with  all  the  proper  apparatus  belonging  to  them, 
turning  readily  on  their  axles,  together  with  a man  sitting 


in  the  chaise,  all  formed  of  ivory,  and  drawn  along  by  a 
flea  without  any  seeming  difficulty.  I weighed  it  with 
the  greatest  care  I was  able,  and  found  the  chaise,  man, 
and  flea  were  barely  equal  to  a single  grain.  I weighed 
also,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  a brass  chain  made  by 
the  same  hand,  about  two  inches  long,  containing  two 
hundred  links,  with  a hook  at  one  end,  and  a padlock  and 
key  at  the  other,  and  found  it  less  than  the  third  part  of 
a grain. f 

“ We  are  told  that  one  Osw'ald  Nelingerf  made  a cup 
of  di  pepper-corn,  which  held  twelve  hundred  other  little 
cups,  all  turned  in  ivory,  each  of  them  being  gilt  on  the 
edges,  and  standing  upon  a foot;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  crowded  or  wanting  room,  the  pepper-corn  could 
have  held  four  hundred  more.” — pages  295-296. 

And  these  added  as  foot-notes  on  page  296  to 
the  references : — 

“ f I have  seen  since  my  writing  the  above  (made  bj’’  the 
same  artist),  a quadrille  table  with  a drawer  in  it,  an 
eating-table,  a sideboard  table,  a looking-glass,  twelve  . 
chairs  with  skeleton  backs,  two  dozen  of  plates,  six  dishes, 
a dozen  knives,  and  as  many  forks,  twelve  spoons,  two 
salts,  a frame  and  castors,  together  with  a gentleman, 
lady,  and  footman,  all  contained,  in  a cherry-stone,  and  not 
Ailing  much  more  than  half  of  it. 

“ J Ephem.  German.  Tom.  1.  Addend,  ad  Observ.  13.” 

J.  Beale. 

The  lady  carver  of  peach  stones  alluded  to  by 
your  correspondent  must  be  Properzia  di  Rossi, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  she  died  at  Bologna  in  1530  accord- 
ing to  all  authorities,  though  there  is  some  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  date  of  her  birth.  Her  chef-d'oeuvre 
in  the  line  of  art  in  question  was  a Crucifixion 
sculptured  on  a peach  stone,  in  which  “ the  most 
delicate  treatment  of  each  figure  ” was  combined 

with  a truly  admirable  arrangement  of  all.” 
(Bohn’s  edition  of  the  Trans,  of  Vasari,  vol.  iii. 
p.  239.)  None  of  her  works  in  this  line  are  extant 
except  a few  in  the  Casa  Grassi  in  Bologna,  the 
execution  of  which  is  of  the  simplest  description. 
(Safli,  Discorso,  ^c,,  Bologna,  1832.) 

A.  Dragoman. 

Fly— THE  Vehicle  so  called  (3’"'^  S.  passim.) 

“ At  this  period  of  the  procession,  one  of  the  Brighton 
boatmen  hailed  a boy  who  had  just  jumped  ashore,  and 
bid  him  go  and  get  a fly  for  the  gentleman  iu  the  boat. 
This,  to  Apperton’s  unaccustomed  ear,  sounded  oddly: 
fl}’-- catching,  at  that  season,  puzzled  him,  and  his  wonder 
was  not  decreased  when  he  heard  an  additional  direction 
given  to  the  lad  not  to  bring  a horse-fly.  Kate  saw  the 
astonishment  of  her  innocent  husband,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  enlighten  him ; and  bj'^  her  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  hireable  carriages  at  Brighton,  and  now 
at  all  watering  places,  are  called  ‘ flies,’  not  only  relieved 
him  from  a strange  mystification  at  the  moment,  but 
cleared  up  a doubt  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  in  the 
morning  as  to  certain  words  printed  on  a railing  near 
the  cliff,  which  rati  thus  : — ‘ Not  more  than  three  flies  to 
stand  here.’  ” — Maxwell,  p.  220,  edition  1854. 

Maxtvell  was  first  published  in  1830,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  the  word  ^^fly,”  as  applied 
to  a vehicle  (and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  to  what 
we  call  a chair,”)  must  have  been  veiy  recently 
introduced ; for  Theodore  Hook,  even,  could  hardly 
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have  made  so  mucli  of  (it  must  be  admitted)  a 
poor  joke,  if  a large  part  of  tbe  community  had 
not  been  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  Apperton 
is  represented  to  have  been.  Chaeles  Wylie. 

Ballad  oe  ‘‘Long  Lankif”  (2“*^  S.  324, 
392 ; 4^^  S.  ii.  178,  281,  379.)— I have  lying  be- 
fore me  a copy  of  this  ballad  edited  by  Alfred  0. 
Bell,  O.E,,  (York,  1846).  As  it  differs  from  the 
various  versions  already  given,  I shall  be  most 
happy  to  oblige  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  "may  feel  interested  in  the  matter  with  a loan 
of  it.  J.  Manuel. 

Stoneing  Ceoss  (4*^  S.  iii.  23.) — Knowing  that 
many  of  our  modern  slang  phrases  were  correct 
English  three  hundred  years  ago  (see  Hotten’s 
Slang  Dictionary,  passim),  may  I be  permitted^  to 
guess  that  we  should  write  the  above  expression 

Stunning  cross,”  and  understand  it  to  mean 
^^fine,”  “splendid,”  whether  of  stone  or  not  ? 

W.  H.  S. 

To  “Panse,”  in  the  sense  oe  to  Deess  a 
Wound  (4^**  S.  iii.  34.) — Danse  is  undoubtedly 
of  Gallic  extraction,  and  it  ^^seems  to  have  been 
exclusively  appropriated  by  the  Scotch.  At  all 
events  I can  find  it  in  no  English  dictionary,  nor 
in  any  early  English  translations  from  or  imita- 
tions of  the  Erench,  within  my  reach.  Jamieson 
has  it  — 

“ Panst,  part.  pa.  Cured.  Montgomerie,  Fr.  panser,  to 
apply  medicines.” 

It  is  worth  observing  that  the  French  panser  is 
originally  only  another  form  of  penser.  Cotgrave 
has  — 

“ Panser.  To  dress,  attend,  or  look  unto.  Seek  Penser P 
And  under  “ Penser  ” he  gives  the  meanings  “ to 
dress,  physick,  apply  medicines  unto.” 

Roquefort  gives  — 

“ Pans  : Pense,  reflechit ; de  pensareP 

John  Addis,  Jun. 

Neavt  and  Ask  (4*^  S.  ii.  615.)  — Me.  Skeat 
will  find  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  word 
ask  in  Garnett’s  Philological  Essays,  pp.  63,  64. 
That  able  philologist  has  drawn  attention  to  some 
points  of  resemblance  between  Ang.-Sax.  athexe,  a 
lizard,  and  Ang.-Sax.  igil,  Ger.  igel,  a hedgehog 
(and  compares  Gr.  I'xis  eytSva,  a viper,  with  Ger. 
egel,  a leech  ; Bav.  agel,  a gadfly ; and  Icel.  eglir, 
a snake),  for  the  Ger.  eid-echse,  may  be  traced 
back  to  an  older — egid-ehsa,  a lizard.  Compare, 
says  Garnett,  Teutonic  egida,  a harrow  ; Lat.  occa; 
Ang.-Sax.  egla  arista,  carduus. 

Me.  Skeat  regards  arsk  * as  a corruption  of 
ask,  but  this  view  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful 

_ * Arsk  occurs  in  Mr.  Small’s  English  Metrical  Homi- 
lies, p.  141 : — • 

“ Snakes  and  nederes  thar  he  fand, 

And  gret  blac  tades  gaugand, 

And  arskes  and  other  wormes  felle,”  &c. 


by  the  curious  form  caw-ask,  or  eavr-esk,  in  Mor- 
ris’s Old  English  Homilies,  p.  251,  which  the 
editor  (evidently  following  the  reading  eafrosck 
of  the  Titus  MS.)  translates  by  water-frog. 

Recollecting  that  lord  and  lark  represent  respec- 
tively the  older  forms  laverd  (or  loverd)  and  laveroc, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  arsk  is  the  modern  re- 
presentative of  eavrask,  and  not  a mere  false 
spelling  of  ask  or  esk. 

But  what  is  eavr-  ? It  is  not  luater,  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed,  but,  like  the  first  ele- 
ment in  athexe,  seems  to  denote  the  idea  of  some- 
thing sharp,  biting,  or  prickly ; and  bears  a strong 
likeness  to  Ang.-  Sax.  afor,  afre,  bitter,  sharp;  with 
which  Diefenbach  compares  0.  N.  ccfr,  cejilegr, 
heftig ',  Prov.  Ger.  afel,  wunde;  W.  afivy,  sharp, 
afwch,  sharpness,  edge ; 0.  N.  apr,  rough,  sharp  : 
which  appears,  too,  to  be  a part  of  efete  (tho 
sharp  biter  ?) 

Levin  {Manipulus  Vocdbulorum,  col.  35,  1.  19,) 
has  “ An  aske,  efte,  aspis.” 

The  Sansc.  apdda  and  Gr.  apous  have  little  or 
no  connection  with  A.-S.  efete,  for  the  Sansc. 
negative  a (or  an),  in  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
becomes  un ; so  that,  “ according  to  the  known 
etymological  laws  by  which  the  English  foot  is 
seen  to  answer  to  Gr.  pod  and  the  stem  of 
pousf  Sansc.  apdda  would  become  unfote,  a form, 
however,  not  found  in  our  A.-S.  dictionaries, 
though  ungefothic,  impassable  on  foot,  does  occur. 

M.  R. 

“When  Aethhe  eiest  in  Cohet,”  etc.  (4^*^  S. 
iii.  19.) — The  “ lively  tune  ” which  your  corre- 
spondent F.  C.  H.  heard  this  old  ballad  sung  to, 
was,  I imagine.  Dr.  Callcott’s  setting  of  it,  in  the 
form  of  a trio.  Instead  of  the  text  which  F.  C.  H. 
gives  “differing  essentially”  from  that  in  Dr. 
Callcott’s  glee,  it  is  all  through  the  same  except 
in  the  fourth  line,  which  runs  — 

“ And  all  of  them  were  thieves.” 

Merely  a verbal  alteration,  of  course.  Dr.  Callcott 
died  in  1821,  and  the  composition  in  question  is 
in  all  the  old  glee  books.  J.  S.  Chewen. 

Holed  Stone,  Odin  Stone  (4*^  S.  ii.  392,  475, 
519,  558.) — The  following  short  communication 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  E.  H.  W.  D.  To  the 
question,  “ Quels  sent  les  endroits  pres  de  Paris 
on  il  y a des  pierres  druidiques  ? ” M.  Bourquelot 
answered  in  HAmi  de  la  Maison,  vol.  ii.  1856, 
p.  270:  — 

“ Je  connais,  dans  la  foret  de  Camel,  pr^s  de  I’lsle- 
Adam,  a environ  dix  lieues  de  Paris,  un  remarquable 
dolmen,  appele  pierre  turquaise,  qu’entoure  une  sorte 
d’enceinte  de  menhirs,  ou  piei’res  levees  ; un  autre  dolmen 
se  voit  prfes  deCreil  etde  Nogent-les-Vierges,  a onze  lieues 

* Garnett  thinks  that  Gr.  aa-Kis  may  possibly  be  re- 
lated to  ask  ; hut  may  it  not  be  connected  with  A.-S.  efete^ 
eft,  ewt,  newt,  the  s being  a euphonic  strengthening  of  the 

root. 
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de  Paris ; tin  dolmen  bien  conserve  existe  dans  un  bois 
pres  de  Gisors ; il  se  compose  d’une  table  et  de  trois 
pierres  debout  qui  la  soutiennent : la  pierre  du  fond  est 
percee  d'un  trou  circnlaire.'* 

J.  Yan  de  Velde. 


Cuckoo  Kimes  (4*'^  S.  iii.  20.) — I venture  to 
send  another  version,  which  I have  myself  heard 
many  a time  in  Devonshire,  as  it  begins  a month 
earlier  than  those  already  given  in  “ N.  & Q.” : — 

March  he  sits  upon  his  perch  ; 

April  he  soundeth  his  bell ; 

May  he  sings  both  night  and  day ; 

June  he  altereth  his  tune  ; 

And  J uly — away  to  fl}".” 

St.  Geokge. 


Claphara. 


An  East  Anglian  labourer  repeated  to  me  the 
cuckoo’s  song  thus : — 


Yaxley. 


“ In  March, 

The  cuckoo  starts. 

In  April, 

’A  tune  his  bill. 

In  May, 

’A  sing  all  day. 

In  June, 

’A  change  his  tune. 

In  July, 

Away  ’a 
In  August, 

Away  ’a  must. 

In  September, 

You’ll  oilers  remember. 

In  October, 

’Ull  never  get  over.” 

W.  H.  S. 


Allusion  by  Nisakd  (4^*^  S.  i.  12.) — The 
fanatic’s  name  is  indicated  only  by  initials  and 
asterisks.  I do  not  know  who  he  was.  His  title- 
page  is,  Code  Napoleon,  mis  en  Vers  frangais,  par 
D***,  ex-Legislateur,  a Paris,  1811,  8vo,  pp.  666. 

It  is  a work  of  great  labour,  and,  so  as  I 
can  judge  from  comparing  a few  passages,  of  great 
fidelity.  I think  it  would  be  useful  to  a student 
if  read  with  the  original.  Quaintness  and  un- 
couthness are  often  helps  to  memory.  The  author, 
in  his  preface,  hopes  that  his  version  will  assist 
ladies  in  studying  the  Code ; and,  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise,  whose  protec- 
tion he  asks,  that  — 

“ A cet  heureux  signal  le  beau  sexe  empresse, 

Du  temple  de  la  loi  trop  longtemps  repousse, 

Va  pour  le  visiter  sous  sa  forme  nouvelle, 

Se  presenter  en  foule  et  disputer  de  zele ; 

Les  droits  y sont  ecrits,  ses  devoirs  rappeles 
Tour  k-tour,  k ses  yeux  ils  seront  devoiles; 

Les  femmes  a I’envi,  meres,  fdles,  epouses, 

De  les  connaitre  enfin,  se  montreront  jalouses, 

Et  la  raison,  guidant  les  esprits  et  les  coeurs, 

Etendra  son  empire  avec  celui  des  moeurs. 

Des  mceurs ! source  de  I’ordre  et  des  vertus  civiles, 
Qui  rendent  les  etats  florissants  et  tranquilles.” 

As  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  will  be 


much  altered  during  the  present  session,  perhaps 
some  poetical  revising-barrister  may  be  tempted 
by  the  above  to  put  the  whole  law  of  registration 
into  verse  for  the  benefit  of  ‘^persons.”  I select 
one  short  specimen  from  c.  xviii.,  Des  Servitudes 
qui  derivent  de  la  situation  des  Lieux : — 

“ Celui  dont  I’heritage  est  fixe  dans  tel  site, 

Que  par  une  eau  courante  on  le  voit  limite 
Pour  I’irrigation  de  sa  propriete, 

Peut,  avec  liberte,  s’en  servir  au  passage ; 

Mais  il  ne  jouit  point  d’un  pareil  avantage, 

Si  cette  eau  riveraine  est  un  objet  compris 
Dans  les  biens  a I’etat  expressement  acquis, 

Comme  on  I’a  vu  plus  haut,  titre  un,  livre  deuxieme, 
Au  nombre  designe  cinq  cent  trente  huitieme.” 

P.  169. 

An  Innek  Templae. 

Bishops’  Version  of  the  Bible  (4**^  S.  iii.  42.) 
In  reply  to  the  query  respecting  the  Chetham 
copy  of  this  Bible,  I have  the  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  first  line  of  the  second  page  of  first  leaf 
begins  “ faith  is  not  to  be  despised,”  &c. — “ faith” 
being  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  preceding  page. 

Had  your  correspondent  U.  0.  N.  consulted 
Anderson’s  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  from 
which,  as  I have  before  said,  my  information  was 
derived  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  this 
warning : — 

“ Mqre  proprietors  might  have  been  added  to  some 
books,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  authenticate  all  the 
editions  mentioned,  and  put  an  end  to  a degree  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  these  precious  volumes,  which  has  too 
long  prevailed.” — P.  644. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Modern  Latinity  S.  ii.  614.) — The  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bingham  is  hardly  available  to 
justify  the  phrase  in  question.  No  doubt  respon- 
dere,  the  verb,  is  rightly  followed  by  a dative, 
whether  of  the  person  or  the  thing  answered. 
But  the  query  is,  can  the  noun  substantive  respon- 
sio  be  adapted  to  the  like  construction  ? Detur 
pulchriori  would  be  good  Latin  as  an  inscription 
for  the  apple  which  Canova’s  Venus  holds  in  her 
hand.  But  the  same  fruit  would  not  be  correctly 
labelled  donum  pulchriori — at  least  if  this  would 
be  admissible  Latin,  I stand  corrected. 

C.  G.  Prowett. 

Garrick  Club. 

Angle  (4^^  S.  iii.  33.) — The  locus  of  the  points  j 
of  trisection  of  any  arc  which  has  a given  chord  : 
is  an  hyperbola,  of  which  the  eccentricity  is  2,  ! 

the  foci  are  the  ends  of  the  chord,  and  the  sagitta  | 
is  the  directrix.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  ^nethods  of  geo- 
metry, i.  e.  by  the  rule  and  compasses  only.  But  i 
it  is  easily  solved  by  constructing  the  hyperbola,  4 
which  can  be  done  "by  tolerably  simple  means — j 
viz.  merely  with  the  aid  of  a piece  of  string,  a j 
ruler  revolving  round  a fixed  end,  and  a tracing-  i 
pencil.  Walter  W.  Skeat.  J 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge.  I 
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Seal  oe  Eobeet  be  Thoei^y  (2“^*  S.  xii.  132.) 
Philip  de  Thaun,  he  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.;  was  of  the  Albini  family.”  On  the 
document  relative  to  Henry  I.  of  England  I 
lately  transcribed  for  N.  & Q.”  are  the  signs 
manual  of  two  members  of  that  family,  William 
and  Nigel  de  Albineio.  Against  the  cross  of  the 
former  is  written — 

Signu  Wilhi  de  Albini 

pincerne  regis.” 

What  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  italicised  word? 

P.  A.  L. 

[“  Pincerne  regis  ” frequently  occurs  on  monumental 
inscriptions,  and  in  old  as  well  as  medireval  Latin  means 
“ a cup-bearer  to  the  king.” — Ed.] 

Milton’s  Poeteaits  by  Maeshall  and  Eich- 
AEDSON  (2”^  S.  xii.  82,  201.)  — Beneath  the  very 
uncouth  counterfeit  portraiture  of  the  immortal 
bard  by  Marshall,  and  below  the  severe  but  just 
epigram  on  it  attributed  to  Milton  (which,  by  the 
way,  is  slightly’different  from  that  given  in  2"'*  S. 
xii.  82),  I read  W.  M.  sculp.,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  W.  Marshall  there  signed  his  own 
condemnation.  Ear  preferable  surely  is  Richard- 
son, sew.’s  clever  etching  alluded  to  (p.  201).  There 
I see  the  English  verses  (very  laudatory  this 
time)  are  signed  J.  R.  jun.  Was  that  a son  of 
Eichardson,  and  was  he  an  author  P P.  A.  L. 

’AixaQei  yeypdcpQai  X^^P-  TTJi'Se  rr)V  ^Ikovo. 

^a'i7]s  Tax’  jrphs  el5os  avrocpves  jSAeVw;'  * 

Tbi/  s’  iKTVTTUThv  ovK  iiriyvovres,  ^IXoi, 

FeASre  (pavXov  5v(rfJt.i/nT}pLa  ^caypdfov. 

W.  M.  Sculp. 

Austeian  Mouth  (d^*’  S.  iii.  38.) — Margaret 
Maultasch  certainly  ceded  the  Tyrol  to  her  first 
cousin,  Albert  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  but,  as  her 
(I  believe  only)  son  Meinhard  by  Louis  of  Bavaria 
ob.  sine  2^role,  she  can  hardly  have  brought  into 
that  family  the  “ peculiar  mouth.”  I have  little 
to  add  to  what  is  stated  * in  N.  & Q.”  S.  iv. 
122.  Her  son  married  Albert’s  daughter  Margaret, 
who  upon  his  death,  singularly  enough,  remarried 
with  John  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  divorced  husband 
of  Margaret  Maultasch.  Elizabeth  M.  M.’s  aunt, 
wife  of  Emperor  Albert,  son  of  Eodolph  of 
Habsburg,  and  mother  of  the  aforesaid  Albert, 
was  an  ancestress  of  the  present  house  of  Austria. 
Her  mou’,”  I think,  has  not  been  “ preed  ” by 
historians. 

Lovers  of  coincidence  may  be  pleased  to  be 
reminded  of  another  Meikle-mouthed  Meg,” 
unlike  her  namesake  of  Tyrol,  without  tocher,” 
but  owing  to  her  mother’s  sagacity  progenitress 
of  a famous  list  of  descendants,  among  others  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (See  Tales  of  a Grand- 
father, chap,  xxxvii.  p.  151.  Edin.  Cadell,  1849 ; 


* Correctly,  with  one  exception.  John  Henry  of 
Luxemburg  was  son  of  John  King  of  Bohemia,  the  blind 
old  prince  who  fell  at  Cressy. 


or  Lockhart’s  Life,  first  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  349- 
350.)  A note  subjoined  to  the  last  page  may  be 
worth  transcribing : — 

“ It  is  commonly  said  that  all  Meg’s  descendants  have 
inherited  something  of  her  characteristic  feature.  The 
poet  certainly  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.” 

Chaeles  Thieiold. 

Cambridge. 

P.S.  I have  been  refreshing  myself  with  read- 
ing John  Stow’s  Rattell  of  Cressy.  Let  me  send 
you  a short  paragraph,  if  it  be  only  for  the  mar- 
ginal note : — 

“The  armie  of  the  Frenchmen  were  derided  into  nine 
troupes.  The  vaward  was  committed  to  the  King  of 
Boheme.  The  French  King  commaunded  his  banner 
called  Oiliflame  to  be  set  up,  after  which  time  it  was  not 
lawfull  under  paine  of  death  to  take  anv  man  to  save  his 
life.” 

The  marginal  note  is  exquisite : “ The  French 
banner  of  oilieflame  signified  no  mercy  more  the 
fire  in  oile.”  Why  are  not  such  spellings  and 
such  etymons  at  least  noticed,  if  not  approved,  in 
our  dictionaries  ? 

Caught  Napping”  (4*^^  S.  ii.  325.) — Sixty 
years  ago  I learned  from  my  mother,  in  Forfarshire, 
N.B.,  the  following  verses,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
her  Mossie  alludes  to  the  same  incident  as  the 
Morse  in  N.  & Q.”  I shall  be  glad  if  any  one 
can  supplement  them,  or  correct  if  necessary : — 

I. 

“ Mossie  was  a clever  loun," 

A little  mare  did  buy ; 

She  winket  an’  she  jinket. 

That  none  cud  her  come  nigh. 

She  was  as  craftj^  as  a fox. 

As  clever  as  a hare  ; 

An’  I’ll  tell  you  by  and  by 
How  Mossie  teuk’s  mare. 


II. 

“ Mossie  in  the  morning  rose, 

To  catch  his  mare  asleep  ; 

An’  round  about  the  frosty  braes. 

He  on  his  knees  did  creep : 

At  length  he  found  her  in  a ditch. 
Was  glad  to  find  her  there. 

An’  he  cuist  his  belt  about  her  neck — 
So  Mossie  teuk’s  mare. 

III. 

“ All  you  fair  maids. 

That  love  to  go  a-wooing, 

Kissin’  weel,  clappin’  weel. 

Beware  of  evil-doing ; 

Lest  dippin’  in  the  honey-mug, 

An’  that’ll  be  a snare : 

An’  ye’ll  be  caught  nappin’  there. 

As  Mossie  teuk’s  mare. 


IV. 

“ All  you  fair  maids, 

I lay  this  to  your  charge, 

\\_Never  got  the  remainder,'] 
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V. 

“ All  you  ale-wives, 

That  wear  scrimp’t  measure, 

Cheatin’  an’  dissemblin’, 

Ye  hoist  up  yer  treasure  ; 

Cheatin’  an’  dissemblin’. 

Ye  fall  into  a snare, 

An’  ye’ll  be  caught  nappiiT  there, 

As  Mossie  teuk’s  mare. 

VI. 

Salt  seasons  all  things. 

Said  Solomon  the  wise 
An’  he  that  gets  a guid  wife. 

Gets  a goodly  prize ; 

He  that  gets  an  evil  one. 

He  falls  into  a snare : 

Ma}^  the take  her  by  the  neck, 

As  Mossie  teuk’s  mare.” 

A.  T. 


in  The  Owl.  He  was  of  a very  genial  temperament,  and 
his  loss  will  be  a source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  to  number  him  among  their  friends. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Revolutions  d’Ecosse  et  Irlande,  en  1707, 1708,  and  1709.  Published 
at  the  Hague  by  Pierre  Ailland,  1758. 

Relioionis  Natukalis  et  Revelat.®  Principia.  Parisiis,1774.  Vols.  I. 
and  II. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Noel  H.  Robinson.  5,  Devonshire  Road,  South 
Lambeth,  S. 

Dibdin’s  TypOGRArnicAL  Antiquities.  Vol.  IT. 

Wanted  by  ifr.  J.  W.  Jarvis.  15,  Charles  Square,  Hoxton. 

London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Wanted  by  Liom  F..  care  of  Mr.  Meadows,  8,  Fulham  Road, 
London,  S.W. 

TyNDALE’s  New  Testament.  Bagster’s  reprint  of  1526.  8vo.  Unbound^ 
N Mr . Archibald  Watson,  25, Lynedoch  Street,  Glasgow. 


Death  of  Sir  Hknry  Ellis.— Friday,  the  15th  in- 
stant, brought  to  a close  the  long,  active,  and  useful  life 
of  this  accomplished  antiquary,  who  was  for  a long 
period  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  filled 
with  great  credit  for  half  a century  various  appointments 
in  the  British  Museum— being  for  nine-and-twenty  years 
at  the  head  of  that  great  national  establishment  as  Prin- 
cipal Librarian.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who  was  probably  the 
oldest  living  author,  having  published  his  History  of 
Shoreditch  as  long  since  as  1798,  was  born  in  1777,  and 
was  consequently  in  his  ninety-second  year  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  His  various  contributions  to  literature,  from 
his  Introduction  to  Domesday  to  his  three  series  of  Ori- 
ginal Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  are  too  well 
known  to  call  for  record  in  these  pages. 

In  the  course  of  his  varied  and  long-continued  inquiries. 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  had  acquired  a vast  amount  of  curious 
information,  which  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  com- 
municate to  his  friends.  Among  these  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  numbered  ; and  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  our  gratitude  to  him  for  his  many  and  valuable 
contributions  to  “ N.  & Q.”  At  the  conclusion  of  a short 
memoir  which  is  given  in  The  Times,  the  following  tribute 
is  paid  to  his  merits  “ Sir  Henry  Ellis  will  long  be 
remembered,  both  in  the  Museum  and  among  a large 
circle  of  attached  friends,  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  erudite  of  antiquaries.  In  recognition  of  his  literary 
merits,  he  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order  of  knighthood  in  the  year  1833.” 

Death  of  Arthur  Ashpitbl,  Esq.,  E.S.A.^ — This 
distinguished  member  of  the  architectural  profession,  and 
well  known  antiquary,  died  on  Monday  last,  aged  sixty- 
two.  Mr.  Ashpitel  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Fellows 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  on  the  Council,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
compiration  of  the  great  Dictionary  of  Architecture  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  Institute.  His  two  large 
views  of  “ Rome  as  it  was  and  Rome  as  it  is,”  to  which 
we  formerly  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  (3’'^  S.  ix. 
503),  exhibit  him  likewise  as  an  accomplished  artist. 
Indeed,  A.  A.  of  Poets’  Corner— under  which  name  he 
was  known  to  our  readers  — was  a man  of  great  and 
varied  acquirement,  as  his  numerous  contributions  proved. 
It  may  now  be  permitted  to  name  him  as  the  writer  of 
many  of  the  graceful  vers  de  societe  and  translations  from 
the  Greek  Anthology  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
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Universal  Catalooub  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor-' 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London.  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

Grime.  The  lines  by  Dean  Swift  are  printed,  with  some  variations^ 
in  Roscoe's  edition  of  his  Works,  1841,  i.  775.  They  are  entitled  \ A 
True  and  Faithful  Inventory  of  the  Goods  belonging  to  Dr.  Swift.  Vicar 
of  Laracor.  upon  lending  his  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath  until  his  own 
was  built.” 

J.  S.  The  boolc  called  “ The  Naturalist  on  the  Bosphorus  ” is  unJciiown 
in  the  ”Row.'  ’ 

W.  R.  C.  The  lines  — 

“ To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die  — 

are  in  Campbell's  poem.  '•'Hallowed  Ground.” 

Sandalium.  William  of  WyTceham  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his^ 
directions,  in  his  own  Oratory,  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 


Breakfast.— A Successful  Experiment.— The  CivilService  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  oi 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  ot 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a grea,t  inea- 
sure  upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  _the_  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.^  Ihis 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong^ 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourstlves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing' this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  th^ 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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FIRST  BOOK  PRINTED  IN  MANCHESTER, 

Some  day,  let  us  hope,  the  literary  history  of 
the  cotton  metropolis  will  he  written  there  is 
much  more  interest  attaching  to  it  than  might 
perhaps  at  first  be  imagined.  For  instance,  George 
Nicholson,  one  of  her  printers,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  originator  of  a cheap  literature  that  was  the 
reverse  of  cheap  and  nasty.  Imison  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  old  wood-engravers,  and  Nicholson  em- 
ployed Bewick,  who  raised  that  art  from  its  fallen 
and  degraded  condition.  E.  and  W.  Dean  followed 
close  in  Nicholson’s  steps,  and  Gleave  took  advan- 
tage of  the  book-hawking  system  to  scatter  over 
Lancashire  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  and  Henry  Earl 
of  Moreland,  and  many  other  works,  which  by  no 
other  plan  could  have  reached  the  classes  who 
thus  acquired  them.  When  the  chronicler  arises 
to  do  for  Manchester  what  Mr.  Eobert  Davies 
has  so  well  done  for  York  in  his  Memorials  of  the 
York  Press,  we  may  expect  a curious  and  enter- 
taining volume.  In  the  meantime  I wish  to  make 
a note  on  one  subject  which  must  receive  the 
consideration  of  any  one  attempting  the  task. 

At  what  date  was  printing  first  introduced  into 
Manchester  ? In  the  first  series  of  Archdeacon 
Cotton’s  Typographical  Gazetteer  we  are  told  that 
it  occurred  in  1732  5 in  the  second  series  the  date 
given  is  1729.  Neither  of  these  dates  is  correct. 
Archdeacon  Cotton’s  book  carries  such  authority 


with  it,  that  it  is'  highly  desirable  that  any  omis" 
sions  or  mistakes  in  it  should  be  pointed  out,  lest 
the  errors  become  perpetuated. 

The  first  printing-press  that  Manchester  can 
boast  was  at  work  in  the  year  1587-8,  but 
whether  any  book  was  actually  issued  from  the 
Martin  Marprelate  press  which  had  wandered  to 
Newton  Lane,  is  doubtful.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
seized  the  press,  and  though  Waldegrave  escaped, 
several  of  his  men  were  taken.  In  Strype’s 
Annals  of  the  Reformation  (Oxford,  1824,  vol.  iii, 
pt.  II.  p.  602)  is  “ The  Examination  of  divers 
persons  about  the  printing-press  of  Martin  Mar 
Prelate : and  of  the  books  so  printed.  Feb.  15, 
1588,  apud  Lambhith  in  com.  Surr.”j  from  which 
the  following  passage  is  copied : — 

“ Hodgkins,  and  Svmras,  and  Tomlyn,  Hodgkin’s 
men,  confess,  that  beginning  to  print  the  book  called  More 
Work  for  the  Cooper,  in  Newton  Lane,  near  Manchester, 
they  had  printed  thereof  about  six  a quire  of  one  side 
before  they  were  apprehended.  They  also  deposed  that 
Hodgkins  told  them  the  next  book,  or  the  next  but  one, 
which  they  had  to  print,  should  be  in  Latin  [which 
perhaps  was  Disciplina  Nacm]  ; and  that  there  was 
another  parcel  of  More  Work,  §*c.,  which  should  serve 
them  to  print  another  time  : for  this  was  but  the  first 
part  of  the  said  book  : and  the  other  part  was  almost  as 
big  again.” 

Perhaps  the  unlucky  fate  of  these  first  printers 
may  have  deterred  others  of  the  fraternity  from 
visiting  Manchester.  In  1661  we  hear  of  a book- 
seller in  Manchester  who  published  — 

“ A Sermon  preached  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  Man- 
chester, on  Tuesday  the  of  April,  1661,  being  the 
Coronation  Day  of  his  Royal  Majesty  Charles  II.,  by 
Richard  Hey  rick,  Warden  of  the  said 'Colledge.  Lond. : 
Printed  for  Ralph  Shelmerdine,  Bookseller  in  Manches- 
ter, 1661.” 

This  book  is  so  rare  — 

“that,  when  the  late  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  was  writing  the 
History  of  the  Foundations  of  Manchester,  the  publishers  of 
that  work  advertised  all  over  the  country  for  it;  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  procuring  a copy  ; the  only  one  then 
known  was  in  the  British  Museum,  a transcript  of  which 
is  printed  entire  in  the  first  volume  of  the  above  work.” 
— Heawood’s  Coronation  at  Manchester,  p.  7,  note. 

Another  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  collection 
of  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  President  of 
the  Chetham  Society. 

John  D unton,  iii  his  Life  and  Errors,  gives  a 
list  of  provincial  booksellers,  and  amongst  them 
is  — 

“ Mr.  Clayton  in  Manchester.  He  was  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Johnson  of  the  same  town  ; but,  his  master  thinking 
it  necessary  to  be  a knave,  and  as  the  consequence  to 
walk  off,  Mr.  Clayton  succeeds  him,  and  has  stepped 
into  the  whole  business  of  that  place,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable ; and,  if  he  have  but  prudence,  he  may  thrive 
apace.” 

From  Mr.  Hotten’s  Handbook  to  the  Topography 
of  England  and  Wales  I extract  the  follow- 
ing: A 
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“ 2546.  Manchester  Bookseller  in  1697.  Gipps  (Thos., 
Rector  of  Bury)  Against  corrupting  the  Word  of  God, 
Preacht  at  Christ  Church  in  Manchester  upon  a publick 
Occasion.  4to  . . . Manchester:  Ephraim  Johnston,  Book- 
seller, 1697.  . . .* 

“ 2547.  Manchester  Bookseller  in  1698.  ‘ Remarks  on 
Remarks;  or  the  Rector  of  Bury’s  Sermon  Yindicated; 
his  Charge  against  the  Dissenters  for  Corrupting  the 
Word  of  God  justified  and  confirmed,  by  Thos.  Gipps, 
Rector  of  Bury,  Lancashire.  Also  the  Absurdities  and 
Notorious  Falsities  of  Mr.  Owen  [of  Manchester]  De- 
tected.’ 4to,  pp.  64  . . . Manchester:  Ephraim  Johnston, 
Bookseller,  1698.* 

“ 2548.  — Ib.  ‘ Tentamen  Novum  Continuatum,  or  an 
Answer  to  Mr.  Owen’s  Plea  and  Defence,  wherein  Bishop 
Pearson’s  Chronology  about  the  Time  of  St.  Paul’s  Con- 
stituting Timothy  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  of  Crete, 
is  confirmed,  and  all  Mr.  Owen’s  Arguments  drawn  from 
Antiquity  overthrown.  B}”  Thomas  Gipps,  Rector  of 
Bury,  in  Lancashire.’  4to.  Manchester,  Ephraim  John- 
ston, Bookseller,  1699.”* 

Jolinston  was  not  the  only  bookseller  in  Man- 
chester at  this  date  : — 

“ Tutamen  Evangelicum ; or,  a Defence  of  Scrip- 
ture Ordination,  against  the  Exceptions  of  T[homas] 
G[ipps].  In  a Book  intituled  Tentamen  Novum,  proving 
that  Ordination  by  Presbyters  is  Yalid;  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  no  Diocesan  Rulers  ; The  Presbyters  of  Ephe- 
sus were  the  Apostles’  Successors  in  the  Government  of 
that  Church,  and  not  Timothy  ; The  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  was  Written  before  the  Meeting  at  Miletus  ; 
The  Ancient  Waldenses  had  no  Diocesan  Bishops,  &c. 
&c.  By  the  Author  of  the  Plea  for  Scripture  Ordination 
[James  Owen]  . . . London:  Printed  for  Zachary  Whit- 
worth, Bookseller  in  Manchester,  1697.”  * 

I again  quote  from  Mr.  Plotten’s  Handbook : — 

“ 2570,  Old  Manehester  Broadsides.  Two  most  curious 
rudely  engraved  sheets  for  Children,  containing  figures  of 
Adarn  and  Eve,  Mare-maid,  Parrot,  a Lap  Dog,  Unicorn, 
the  Brown  Cow  gives  best  Milk,  a fatt  tame  Bear,  a large 
Cam  ell,  Galloping  Bob,  a Oule,  a fine  stont  [sic]  Horse, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  old  Manchester  Cries,  Buy  my  Ink,  Onions, 
Oysters,  Rediches,  Laces,  &c.,  in  all  51  curious  little  pic- 
tures, designed  in  the  drollest  possible  style,  probably 
unique,  3/.  15s.  Sold  at  the  Toy  Shop  over  against  the 
Angel,  near  the  Cross,  in  Manchester  (1700). 

“ A very  curious  little  picture  of  St.  Ann’s  Church  is 
given,  also  the  portraits  of  William  III.  and  Mary.  The 
date,  therefore,  will  probably  be  about  1698-1710." 

“ 2544.  . . . Wroe  (Dr.  R.,  Warden  of  Christ’s  College 
in  Manehester),  Discourse  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Manchester  on  the  Day  of  Her  Majesty’s  happy  Accession 
to  the  Throne.  4to.  . . . Published  at  the  Request  of  the 
Town,  1704.” 

This,  like  the  preceding  works  named^  was 
probably  printed  in  London.  In  January,  1719, 
commenced  the  Manchester  Weekly  Journal,  printed 
by  Roger  Adams,  price  one  penny.  ^‘No.  325, 
dated  March  15, 1725,  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Yates  of  Bolton ; and  in  the  imprint 
it  states  as  printed  in  ‘ Smiby-door  ’ ” [i.  e.  Smithy- 
door].  (Timperley,  Dictionary  of  Printers,  p.  621.) 

In  a foot-note  Mr.  Timperley  adds,  During 
Mr.  Yates’s  residence  at  Chesterfield  I often  saw 


* In  the  Library  of  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


this  paper,  but  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  now  de- 
stroyed.” 

To  Roger  Adams,  we  believe,  is’  due  the 
honour  of  having  printed  the  first  book  in  Man- 
chester : — 

“ Mathematical  Lectures  ; being  the  first  and  second 
that  were  read  to  the  Mathematical  Society  at  Man- 
chester. By  the  late  ingenious  Mathematician  John 
Jackson.  ‘Who  can  number  the  Sands  of  the  Sea,  the 
drops  of  Rain,  and  the  Daj^s  of  Eternity  ? ’ — Ecclus.  i.  2. 
‘ He  that  telleth  the  number  of  the  Stars,  and  calleth 
them  all  by  their  Names.’ — Psalm  cxlvii.  4.  Manchester  : 
Printed  by  Roger  Adams,  in  the  Parsonage,  and  sold  by 
William  Clayton,  Bookseller,  at  the  Conduit,  1719.” 

A copy  of  this  rare  and  curious  work  is  in  the 
library  of  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  gave 
some  account  of  its  author  in  an  early  volume  of 
& Q.”  (L‘  S.  iv.  300). 

There  was  a bookseller  in  Manchester  named 
Thomas  Hodges,  who  published  a Charge  of 
Bishop  Peplae’s. 

Manchester  typography  about  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  closely  allied  with  science.  Thus 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Hotten  that  in  1732  R.  Whit- 
worth printed  Gamaliel  Smethurst’s  Tables  of 
Time,*‘\  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  a little 
book  which  had  not  met  the  eye  of  Mr.  Be  Mor- 
gan when  he  published  his  Arithmetical  Books.  It 
niay  be  well  on  this  account  to  transcribe  the 
title-page,  and  with  it  conclude  this  attempt  to 
answer  the  question  of  What  and  when  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  Ylanchester  ? ” — 

“The  Merchant’s  Companion,  and  Tradesman’s  Yade 
Mecum  : or  Practical  Arithmetick,  both  Yulgar  and 
Decimal,  Rendered  more  clear,  short,  and  easy,  than  ever 
before.  In  which  Most  of  the  Rules  of  Arithmetick  are 
altered  to  Advantage,  and  New  Methods  laid  down, 
whereby  the  young  Scholar  may,  with  Ease,  become  a 
Proficient  in  a Short  Time.  Together  with  An  Appendix 
For  those  who  are  advanced  in  Accompts,  Containing 
Mensuration,  both  Superficial  and  Solid ; as  also  many 
Contractions,  tho’  none  that  are  meerly  curious,  but  such 
as  may  be  Serviceable  applied  to  Trade  and  Merchandise. 
The  Whole  necessary  for  all  men  of  Business,  Teachers  of 
Accompts  and  their  Scholars.  By  John  Saxton,  Writ- 
ing Master  and  Accomplant  in  Manchester.  Manchester  : 
Printed  by  R.  Whitworth ; and  sold  by  the  Author  and 
the  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  by  C.  Rivington  at 
the  Bible  and  Crown  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  London. 
Price  2s.  6<7.  1737.”  *t 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 


* In  the  Library  of  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
f In  the  Library  of  Thomas  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Skerton 
House,  Old  Trafford.  Mr.  Baker  also  possesses  two 
numbers  of  the  Lancashire  Journal,  printed  by  John 
Berry  at  the  Dial  near  the  Cross,  Manchester.  They  are 
Nos.  57  and  61,  July  30,  and  Aug.  27,  1739.  (See  Har- 
land’s  ed.  of  Baines,  i.  329.)  These  are  the  earliest  relics 
known  to  be  in  existence  of  Manchester  newspaper  litera- 
ture. To  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Crossley 
the  writer  has  been  much  indebted  in  drawing  up  this 
notice. 
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TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA  ON  THE  JAPYGJAN 
PROMONTORY. 

The  position  of  this  temple,  which  has  been 
immortalised  by  Virgil,  is  a question  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  decided ; and  as  I ex- 
amined the  whole  of  that  remote  district  of  Italy, 
perhaps  with  more  care  than  any  English  travel- 
ler has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
hear  the  opinion  which  I have  formed  as  to  its 
exact  site.  I had  often  wondered  whether  Virgil 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  physical  form 
of  the  coast  and  country  around  the  promontory ; 
after  my  examination  of  its  external  appearance, 
I can  have  no  doubt  that  the  poet’s  description 
is  the  result  of  personal  knowledge.  I may  ob- 
serve, that  Virgil  imagines  his  hero  ^Eneas  to 
approach  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  close  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains  of  Epirus. 
He  says  hi.  606)  : — 

Provehimur  pelago  vicina  Cerauuia  juxta  ; 

Unde  iter  Italiam,  cursusque  brevissimus  undis. 

Sol  ruit  interea,  et  monies  umbrantur  opaci.” 

These  dark  mountains  loom  in  the  distance, 
though  somewhat  indistinctly  from  the  summit 
of  the  Japygian  promontory,  but  appear  very 
clearly  about  twenty  miles  farther  north  at 
Otranto.  They  are  a marked  object  from  the 
higher  ground  along  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  form  a strange  contrast  with  low-lying 
Italy : — 

“ . . . obscuros  colies  humilemque  videmus 
Italiam,”— 

•as  the  poet  calls  it.  I had  been  so  much  ac- 
customed to  the  appearance  of  Italy  along  its 
northern  and  western  sides,  that  I had  always 
supposed  that  ^^humilis”  was  a poet's  misnomer  j 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  the  most 
prosaic  imagination  of  a geographer  would  have 
so  characterised  this  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  and 
more  so  if  he  approached  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Epirus. . The  poet,  then,  supposes  a favourable 
breeze  to  arise,  and  brings  his  hero  forward  to 
the  coast  of  Italy.  He  says : — 

“ Crebrescunt  optatse  aurse : portusque  patescit 
Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  arce  Minervje. 
Vela  legunt  socii,  et  proras  ad  litora  torquent. 

Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curvatus  in  arcum  ; 

Objecta3  salsa  spumant  aspergine  cautes. 

Ipse  latet : gemino  demittunt  brachia  muro 
Turriti  scopuli,  refugitque  a litore  templum.” 

Here  I think  that  we  have  as  distinct  an 
account  of  the  coast  and  position  of  the  temple 
as  could  be  written  by  a geographer  who  drew 
nothing  from  his  imagination,  but  was  prepared 
to  give  only  a simple  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  as  they  appeared  to  his 
eyes.  We  have  first  the  “arx  Minervae,”  the 
promontory  or  point,  which,  though  possibly  not 
quite  the  highest  ground  along  the  eastern  coast 
in  this  vicinity,  is  a sufficiently  prominent  object 


from  the  sea,  rising  to  a peak ; and  when  seen 
from  beneath,  appearing  to  be  from  three  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  ground  first  falls 
and  then  rises  again,  as  it  runs  to  the  north  to- 
wards Castro,  of  which  I shall  speak  by  and  bye. 
This  is  one  of  the  “turriti  scopuli,”  now  Capo  di 
Leuca,  to  which  the  poet  refers;  and  the  other  is 
the  point  of  a low-lying  ridge,  where  the  coast 
trends  to  the  west,  now  called  Capo  di  Ristola. 
Between  these  two  points  lies  the  — 

“ Portus  ab  Eoo  fluctu  curvatus  in  arcum.” 

In  the  centre,  or  nearer  to  the  eastern  point,  is  the 
site  of  the  temple. 

I approached  this  haven  from  the  direction  of 
Gallipoli ; having  spent  the  night  at  the  village 
of  Ugento,  and  passing  through  the  village  of 
Salve,  with  an  old  church  in  its  neighbourhood 
called  Santa  Maria  di  Vereto — fixing  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Veretum  of  Pliny  (iii.  16-7,  ed.  Lem.) 
and  Ptolemy.  As  I neared  the  promontory,  cul- 
tivation became  scanty,  till  at  last  it  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  bare  limestone  rock  protruded  in 
all  its  ugliness.  This  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  miles,,  when  I reached  a small  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Madonna  di  Einibus  Terrm,  as  she  is 
called ; and  near  it  a small  fort,  which  was  a 
mere  farce,  being  in  a complete  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. The  old  priest  who  officiated  at  the  altar, 
and  three  soldiers,  were  seated  at  the  door. 

I looked  down  with  interest  from  this  spot,  and 
thought  that  I could  trace,  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  doubt,  the  scene  which  the  poet  had  so 
clearly  described.  To  the  left  rose  the  promon- 
tory of  Di  Leuca ; to  the  right  was  the  point  of 
Kistola ; and  between  them,  in  the  form  of  a bow, 
was  the  very  harbour  of  which  the  poet  spoke. 
VYhere  I stood,  and  where  now  the  small  chapel 
of  Santa  Maria  is  situate,  must  have  been  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple.  It  had  long  yielded  to  the 
effects  of  time,  and  the  only  remnant  of  its  ancient 
magnificence  was  a single  block  of  pure  white 
marble,  to  which  the  old  priest  pointed,  and 
which  may  have  been  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
of  Minerva.  The  chapel  is  not  situated  on 
the  cape,  which  is  about  a mile  distant,  but 
in  a kind  of  hollow  with  rising  ground  to  the 
east,  gradually  sloping  away  to  the  west,  where 
you  look  down  on  the  point  of  Pistola.  This 
suits  exactly  the  description  of  Virgil,  “ refugitque 
ab  litore  templum.”  I clambered  down  to  the 
shore  by  an  easy  descent  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
glare  of  the  white  limestone  rock,  which  had  little 
appearance  of  vegetation.  It  was  properly  called 
Leuca  from  the  Greek  x^vkos,  white.  The  sea 
comes  up  nearly  to  the  rocks ; aud  no  doubt, 
when  the  south  wind  blows  with  violence,  the 
waves  dash  up  against  them.  I walked  leisurely 
along  about  a mile  till  I reached  the  Capo  di 
Leuca,  which  rises  several  hundred  feet  nearly 
perpendicular;  and  when  I rounded  the  point,  as 
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far  as  my  eye  could  reacli,  tlie  coast  continued 
of  tlie  same  precipitous  character.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  human  habitation,  and  I fully  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  Lucan’s  expression 
(y.  375),  ^^secretaque  littora  Leucse.”  It  was 
lonely  enough,  and  within  the  sea  horizon  not  a 
Yessel  was  visible. 

I looked  round  for  the  fetid  spring  which 
Strabo  (vi.  281)  speaks  of  as  being  shown  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  pretended  that  it  arose  from  the 
wounds  of  some  of  the  giants  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegr^an  plains,  who  had  taken 
refuge  here.  There  was  not  a particle  of  water 
to  be  seen  of  any  kind  except  what  the  sea  fur- 
nished ; and  on  asking  the  old  priest,  he  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  any  peculiar  spring  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  any 
doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  temple,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coast  seems  to  suit  so  well  to  the 
poet’s  description?  It  is  this,  that,  some  ten 
miles  to  the  north,  there  is  a spot  known  to  the 
itineraries  as  Castrum  Minerv£e,  and  this  has  been 
considered  by  many  as  the  true  site  of  the  temple. 
I passed  the  night  at  this  ruined  village,  now 
called  Castro,  which  was  at  one  time  of  some 
importance ; but  a visit  of  the  Turks  about  a cen- 
tury ago  nearly  destroyed  it,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  remained  in  its  present  dilapidated  state. 
The  walls  are  completely  in  ruins,  and  few  of  its 
houses  are  in  a habitable  condition.  There  is  a 
natural  ravine  running  down  to  the  sea  on  the 
south  of  Castro,  where  there  is  a small  landing- 
place  for  boats:  the  shore,  however,  is  precipi- 
tous, and  has  no  haven  that  can  be  in  the  least 
likened  to  the  description  of  Virgil.  I rowed 
along  the  coast,  which  continued  of  the  same 
rocky  character,  for  a mile,  to  examine  a cave, 
which  can  only  be  entered  from  the  sea,  and  that 
only  when  the  sea  is  calm.  1 had  heard  from 
my  learned  friends  at  Naples  of  a cave  called 
Zinzanusa,  at  Castro,  in  which  several  artificial 
galleries  and  chambers,  adorned  with  columns  and 
sculptures,  v/ere  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
This  was  regarded  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
temple.  The  priest  of  Castro  very  courteously 
offered  to  be  my  guide  to  the  cave ; but  on  reach- 
ing it,  about  a mile  from  Castro,  I found  its 
entrance  to  be  along  a narrow  ledge,  where  a 
single  false  step  would  precipitate  me  into  a deep 
pool.  It  was  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  this 
cave  could  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  I therefore  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  examine  it,  believing  that  it  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a cave  in  limestone  rocks  full 
of  stalactites.  I have  since  discovered  that 
Galateo,  in  his  work  entitled  De  Situ  Japygice 
(p.!45),  speaks  of  this  cave  in  the  following 
terms : — 

Inde  Castrum  est  oppiclum  Episcopale,  quod  ad  se- 


cundum lapidem  templum  liabet,  alterum  divie  Cresareasr 
juxta  est  fons  calidarum  aquarum,  quas  ad  complures 
morbos  utiles  esse  experientia  docet.  Eons  in  antro  est, 
qui  non  alium  habet  aditum,  quam  e rupibus  mari  im- 
miaentibus  pensilibus,  et  tabulis,  jactis  pontibus,  aditur : 
nec  nisi  semel  singulis  annis  Majo  mense.” 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  cave  to  which  I was  con- 
ducted ; but  I cannot  believe  it  to  be  the  grotto 
of  Zinzanusa,  of  which  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  33), 
in  his  Antica  Topografia  Istorica  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,  speaks  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ The  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Castro  are 
found  in  a mountain  called  Zinzanusa.  Here  in  a large 
cavern,  which  has  been  scooped  out  artificialljq  and  is 
full  of  sulphureous  exhalations,  are  found  galleries, 
chambers,  springs,  very  many  columns,  tables,  and 
sculptured  marbles  (pnarmi  lavorati),  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  Excellency  the  Duke  so  much,  that  he 
presented  an  account  of  it  in  1793  to  government.” 

And  for  this  statement  he  refers  to  Alfano,, 
Descrizione  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  v.  Castro.” 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents has  access  to  this  work  of  Alfano,  and 
could  give  us  a short  statement  of  what  is  nar- 
rated. What  I wish  to  know  is,  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  this  grotto  called  Zinzanusa.  There  are 
no  mountains  in  this  vicinity ; Virgil  calls  them 
obscuros  colles,”  and  nothing  more  is  found 
than  slightly  undulating  ground  all  the  way  from 
Capo  di  Leuca  to  Otranto. 

I have  no  confidence  in  the  accounts  given  by 
Italians  of  grottoes.  They  are  apt,  I do  not  say 
intentionally,  to  exaggerate  the  appearances  that 
nature  presents.  As  an  example,  I give  the 
Grotto  delle  Osse,”  which  I visited  at  Palinurus, 
full  of  very  fine  stalactites;  but  which  Italian 
authors  have  maintained  to  contain  the  petrified 
bones  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  when 
many  of  his  ships  were  dashed  against  this  head- 
land. Many  of  your  readers  will  have  visited  the 
cave  of  Adelsberg  in  Styria,  and  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  nature  plays  stracge  freaks,  and 
sometimes  produces  appearances  more  wonderful 
than  the  imagination  of  man  can  body  forth. 

On  the  good  nature  of  your  correspondent  W. 
I would  again  trespass.  Along  with  many  of 
your  readers,  I am  greatly  indebted  to  • him  for 
his  interesting  paper  on  Tons  Bandusia,  and  he 
would  add  to  our  obligations  if  he  would  again 
consult  Chaupy  (Partin,  p.  527),  and  see  whether 
Chaupy  says  that  he  visited  the  Japygian  pro- 
montory. Romanelli  (ii.  34)  states  that  Chaupy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  the  promontory  as  the 
spot  where  the  temple  was  to  be  sought ; and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  was  from  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  ground,  or  merely  a 
deduction  from  the  minute  description  of  the  coast 
by  the  poet  Virgil. 

I have  to  apologise  to  jmur  readers  for  the 
length  of  this  paper,  but  I could  not  have  done 
justice  to  the  subject  by  a more  condensed  form. 

Ckatjpued  Tait  Pamage. 
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SMALL  FEET  OF  CHINESE  LADIES. 

In  Henry  Scliliemann’s  * Za  Chine  et  le  Japon 
mi  Temps  Present  (Paris,  1867,  pp.  221),  are 
some  very  interesting  remarks  relating  to  tke 
albove  monstrosities.  Tke  aiitlior,  during  un 
voyage  qiie  je  fais  autour  dii  globe  ” in  1865, 
went  to  Pekin  in  May  of  tlie  same  year,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  way  in 
which  the  feet  are  brought  to  grow  in  this 
fashion : — 

“ Bientot  apres  a cote  de  inoi  une  procession  de 

manage ; on  portait  la  fiancee  en  chaise  au  domicile  de 
son  futur  niari ; ce  n’est  qu’a  pareille  occasion  que  la  loi 
permet  a un  simple  mortel,  a Peking,  d’etre  porte  en 
palanquin  . . . tout  enfin  indiquait  qu’elle  devait 
etre  d’une  grande  beaute,  c’est-a-dire  que  son  pied  devait 
etre  des  plus  mignons.  En  eftet,  la  petitesse  du  pied 
seule  constitue  la  beaute  de  la  femme  en  Chine,  et  on 
trouve  une  jeune  fille  marquee  de  la  petite  verole,  edente'e 
et  a la  tete  chauve,  mais  avec  un  pied  de  trois  pouces  et 
demi  de  long,  cent  fois  plus  belle  que  celle  aui  a un  pied 
dequatre  pouces  et  demi,  fut-elle,  au  reste,  d’une  ecla- 
tante  beaute  selon  les  idees  europeennes.  Le  petit  pied 
est  en  Chine  le  fondement  des  donees  esperances  de  la 
jeune  fille,  I’orgueil  de  la  femme  mariee  et  sa  consolation 
dans  la  misere.”—  Vide  ante,  pp.  23,  24. 

Then  follows  the  way  in  which  the  operation, 
if  it  may  be  called  so,  is  performed : — 

“Void  comment  les  femmes  chinoises  arrivent  a se 
former  ce  petit  pied  qui  a tant  etonne  les  voyageurs,  et 
pourtant  aucun  des  auteurs  qui  ont  ecrit  sur  la  Chine  ne 
semble  I’avoir  vu  7iu,  puisque  tons  en  font  une  description 
inexacteen  pretendant  que  I’on  comprime  tons  les  cinq 
doigts  centre  la  plante  du  pied,  et  que,  par  suite,  tons  les 
doigts  croissent  ensemble  avec  la  chair  et  forment  avec 
le  pied  un  moignon  difforme.  J’ai  reussi  a vaincre  les 
obstacles  que  suscitent  les  moeurs  du  pays,  et  j’ai  pu  voir 
k plusieurs  reprises  des  pieds  de  Chinoises : aussitot  que 
les  enfants  du  sexe  feminin  atteignent  I’age  d'un  an,  on 
leur  recourbe  les  trois  doigts  du  pied  a partir  du  petit 
doagt  inclusivement,  et  on  les  attache  a I’aide  de  bandages 
fortement  serres  contre  la  plante  du  pied.  Cette  pression 
energique  et  continue  met  en  sailliel’osducou-de-piedetlui 
donne  une  cambrure  en  faisaut  ainsi  ressortir  considerable- 
ment  le  talon,  de  sorte  que  la  femme  marche  en  s’ap- 
puyant  sur  les  deux  doigts  restes  libres  et  sur  les  talon 
anormal.  Toutefois,  il  faut  remarquer  que  les  trois  doigts 
attaches,  quoique  restant  toujours  courbes  et  comprimes 
contre  le  pied,  ne  croissent  jamais  ensemble  et  n’adhbrent 
pas  h la  plante  du  pied.  Par  suite  de  cette  forte  com- 
pression coritinuelle,  la  jambe  pousse  en  grosseur  au- 
des^s  de  la  cheville,  et  les  aines  gonfient  demesurement. 
Le  Chinois  juge  du  developpement  de  ces  dernieres  par 
les  dimensions  du  pied.  II  est  curieux  d’observer  que 
1 operation  que  nous  venous  de  decrire  ne  se  pratique  que 
pami  les  Chinoises  et  non  parmi  les  femmes  mongoles 
qui  habitent  la  Chine. 

^ “ Quelque  neglige'e  que  soit  la  toilette  de  la  femme,  son 
objet  de  sa  coquetterie — est  toujours  chausse 
avec  des  pretentions  au  luxe  ; elle  I’enveloppe  ordinaire- 
ment  dans  les  fichus  de  soie  aux  couleurs  vives  et  le 
chausse  ensuite  de  petits  souiiers  de  soie  rouge  ou  noire. 


u + 2-^  title-page  is  printed  de  Saint-Petersbourg, 
but  the  author,  who  has  been  travelling  all  the  world 
f V birth,  being  born  at  Ankershagen, 

m Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


mais  avec  des  seraelles  de  cuir  de  quatre  nouces  d’epais- 
seur  et  peintes  en  hlancP—Ibid.  pp.  25,  26) 

At  Shangai,  where  our  author  went  to  the 
theatre,  he  saw  some  young  ladies : — 

“Au  commencement,  il  n’y  avait  point  de  femmes 
parmi  les  spectateurs,  mais  de  minuit  a une  heure  du 
matin  vinrent  peu  a pen  une  trentaine  de  jeunes  filles 
de  l age  de  douze  a seize  ans,  vacillant  tellement  en 
marchant  qu’il  leur  fallait  etre  soutenues  par  les  mamans 
cooli  (ainsi  sont  appelees  en  Chine  les  vieilies  servantes 
qui  massent  leurs  maitresses  et  leur  servent  de  coiffeurs 
et  de  conducteurs)  qui  les  accompagnaient.  Apparem- 
ment,  elles  vacillaient  si  fort  pour  faire  croire  que  leurs 
pieds  etaient  des  merveilles  de  petitesse,  et  elles  ne  sem- 
blaient  etre  venues  au  theatre  que  pour  deployer  leurs 
charmes;  toutes  etaient  richement  habillees;  les  unes 
portaient  les  cheveux  en  longue  queue  ornee  de  rubans 
rouges,”  &c.-—lbid.  p.  73. 

The  little  volume  is  full  of  deep  interest,  and 
ought  to  have  been  translated  into  English  long 

Hekmann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


BATTLE  OF  CAMPERDOWN. 

Looking  over  a collection  of  family  papers  with 

my  friend  Col.  N of  Clanna  the  other  day,  I 

happened  upon  the  following  letter.  Character- 
istic as  it  is  of  the  fearless  daring  which  distin- 
guished so  many  of  our  naval  heroes  of  that  time, 
who  never  dreamed  of  defeat  or  disaster,  you  may 
think  it  worthy  a place  among  your  historical 
memorabilia.  On  my  expressing  a desire  to  send 
it  to  & Q.,’’  the  Colonel  kindly  allowed  me 
to  take  a copy. 

It  appears  to  bear  every  mark  of  genuineness 
and  authenticity,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  has  never 
before  been  published  : — 

Copy  of  an  Autograph  Letter  from  the  Aunt  of  Admiral 
Duncan  to  Geo.  (Gerard)  Noel  Edwards,  Esq.,  in  reoly 
to  his  congratulations  on  her  Nephew’s  Victory  at  the 
Battle  of  Camperdown,  Oct.  11,  1797  ; — 

“Hampton  Court  Green, 

“ Sir,—  Oct.  29,  1797. 

^ “ There  is  nothing  so  flattering  to  me  as  congratula- 

tions upon  the  Glorious  and  Signal  Victory  obtain’d  by 
my  Nephew  & Friend.  From  the  regard  you  show’dhim 
when  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  on  board  the 
Venerable,  makes  me  relate  a trait  or  two  of  his.  Upon 
hearing  the  Dutch  fleet  were  come  out,  his  exertions 
was  (sic)  so  great— set  sail  in  four  hours ; had  he  been 
half  an  hour  later,  they  wou’d  have  all  got  back  into  the 
Texel.  Just  before  the  battle  began,  one  of  his  captains 
ask  d him  what  number  of  ships  they  were  going  to 
ingage ; he  reply’d,  “ Really,  Sir,  I can’t  ascertain,  but 
when  we  have  beat  them,  we  will  count  them.’  Ordering 
the  pilot  to  advance,  he  said  the  water  was  so  shallow, 
he  was  afraid  to  run  aground.  ‘ Go  at  your  peril,’  said  the 
Gallant  Admiral,  ‘ for  I am  determin’d  to  fight  the  ships 
upon  land  if  I can’t  by  sea.’  When  over,  call’d  up  the 
clergyman,  made  all  in  his  ship  that  were  able  to  return 
thanks  to  that  Great  AlmighW  Being  for  his  mercys 
shower’d  down  upon  them  and  liim.  After  that  refresh’d 
themselves.  4'his,  they  say,  was  never  done  before  under 
these  circumstances,  which  I think  constitutes  the  Great 
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Man  and  Prospers  {sic).  I hope  yourself  and  family  are  in 
perfect  health, 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  most  Obedient 

“ Humble  Servant, 

“ Mary  Duncan.” 

The  battle  of  Camperdown  was  fought  Oct.  11, 
1797,  a little  after  noon.  By  four  o’clock  the 
Dutch  admiral  De  Winter  had  struck  his  flag  to 
Admiral  Duncan,  and  the  Dutch  vice-admiral 
his  also  to  Admiral  Onslow.  (Vide  Lord  Stan- 
hope’s Life  of  William  Pitt.  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxiv. 
pp  69-70  F.  T.B. 

B.  V.  Gloucester. 

GREAT  BELL  OF  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  following  note  is  extracted  from  The  Builder : 

“The  ton  bell  lately  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of 
Loughborough,  for  Worcester  Cathedral,  has  been  hung 
on  a new  plan,  which,  with  the  bells  and  clock  on  the 
model  of  the  Westminster  one,  is  designed  by  Mr.  Deni- 
son, Q.C.,  and  gives  a new  effect  to  bells  which  are  too 
heavy  to  be  rung  in  full  swing.  The  gudgeons  or  pivots 
are  wedge-shaped,  like  those  of  a scale-beam,  and  roll 
on  hand  brasses  very  slightly  hollowed ; the  friction  is 
thereby  so  little  that  the  bell  can  be  tolled  b}^  one  man 
with  one  hand,  and  was  so  tolled  for  afternoon  service 
last  Sunday  (Jan.  17)  bj"  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacoinbe,  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  a small  man  and  nearly  80,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Denison  himself,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Cattley,  the 
author  of  the  scheme  for  the  peal  of  12  bells  and  the  clock. 
It  is  actually  much  easier  than  pulling  the  clapper  by  a 
rope,  besides  being  less  likely  to  crack  th§  bell ; and  the 
tone  of  the  bell  came  out  much  more  grandly  than  with 
clappering.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heaviest  bells  in 
England  might  be  made  tollable  in  this  wa}’-  at  a very 
small  expense,  some  of  which  are  never  heard  now,  ex- 
cept very  inadequate^  struck  by  a clock  hammer,  or  by 
hand.  No  wheel  is  required,  only  a long  lever  fixed  to  a 
stock. 

“ The  gudgeons  must  not  be  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
bell.  The  bell  is  half  a note  below  the  fourth-quarter 
bell  of  the  Westminster  clock.  The  diameter  of  the 
mouth  is  76^  in. 

“The  inscriptions  are  set  in  ornamented  medieval 
capitals  copied  from  some  ancient  bells  in  Lincolnshire. 
Round  the  shoulder : — ^ Surge,  qui  dormis,  et  exsurge 
mortuis,  et  illuminabit  te  Christus  ; with  a jleur-de-lis  be- 
tween each  word. 

“ On  the  waist : — Johannes  Taylor,  de  Loughborough, 
fudit.  In  usum  ecclesice  cathedralis  Christi  et  beatce  Maria 
Virginis  incivitateet  comitatu  Vigorniensi.  mdccclxviii. 

“ Besides  the  founder’s  trade  mark,  within  a circular 
medallion,  there  are  on  shields  the  Royal  Arms,  and  those 
of  the  City,  and  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  besides  Gothic  borders  which  encircle  the  bell.” 

I may  remark,  for  the  information  of  general 
readers,  that  although  the  bell  at  Worcester  has 
thus  been  easily  tolled  ,no  bell  hung  on  the  plan  in 
question  can  safely  be  rung,  i.  e.  swung  to  and  fro. 

Golden  Square.  ThomaS  Walesby. 


CRUST  OR  CRUMB  ? 

The  descriptions  of  the  service  of  the  table,  in 
Mr.  FurnivaU’s  most  interesting  book 
Meals  in  Olden  Time  (E.E.T.S.),  are  so  elaborate 


that  they  become  incomprehensible.  The  estate,’^ 
the  ‘‘  surnape,”  the  laying  of  trenchers  and  knives, 
are  all  more  or  less  difficult  to  be  understood,  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  particularity  of  the  de- 
scriber.  This  question,  however,  of  whether  it  is 
proper  to  give  ‘^your  lord”  crust  or  crumb  at 
dinner,  is  a little  puzzle  which  I should  like  to 
make  out.  First,  here  is  John  Russell’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  bread-laying : — 

“ pan  take  youre  loof  of  light  payne  / as  y haue  said  3ett,. 
and  with  the  egge  of  pe  knyfe  nj’-ghe  your  hand  ye  kett. 
Furst  pare  )?e  quarters  of  the  looff  round  alle  a-bowt, 
pan  kutt  pe  vpper  crust  / for  jmure  souerayne,  & to  hym 
alowt. 

Suffere  youre  parelle  to  stond  stille  to  pe  botom  / & so 
ny3e  y-spend  owt, 

so  ley  hym  of  pe  cromes  a quarter  of  pe  looff  Saunc3; 
dowt ; 

Touche  neuer  pe  loof  aftur  he  is  so  tamed.” 

Manners  and  Meals,  ^c.  p.  138. 

Mr.  Furnivall’s  side-note  here  glosses,  cut  the 
upper  crust  for  your  lord.”  In  a note  on  cromes 
he  says,  “ MS.  may  he  coomes.”  The  difficult 
fifth  line  of  my  quotation  receives  some  elucida- 
tion from  the  passage  next  following.  This  is 
from  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  Boke  of  Keruynge  : — 

“ than  take  a lofe  in  your  Ivfte  hande,  & pare  y®  lofe 
rounde  aboute  / than  cut  the  ouercruste  to  your  souerayne, 
and  cut  the  nether  cruste,  & voyde  the  parynge,  & touche 
the  lofe  no  more  after  it  is  so  serued.” — Manners  and 
Meals,  ^-c.,  p.  271. 

The  next  quotation  is  from  the  Boke  of  Cur~ 
tasye.  The  carver  is  to  put  the  first  loaf  in  the 
alms-dish,  then — 

“ pese  oper  lofes  he  parys  a-boute. 

Lays  hit  myd  dysshe  with-outen  doute. 
pe  smalle  lofe  he  cuttes  euen  in  twynne, 
pe  ouer  dole  in  two  lays  to  hym.” 

Manners  and  Meals,  §’C.,  p.  324. 

In  one  of  the  Latin  poems  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book  we  have  — 

“Dempta  superficies  domino  panis  titulati,” 

Translated — 

“Let  an  upper  slice  of  fine  bread  be  taken  off  for  the 
master.” 

Manners  and  Meals,  ^c.,  2'i‘i  pt.  p.  36. 
John  Russell’s  cromes  is  the  difficulty.  Other- 
wise it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  upper  crust 
was  the  orthodox  part  of  the  loaf.  But  still  it 
does  not  appear  why  (this  being  the  case)  the 
Boke  of  Keruynge  gives  such  particular  directions 
to  cut  the  nether  crust,”  after  the  lord  has  been 
served. 

Fortunately  however  for  your  lord,  it  seems  that 
he  had  some  small  choice  in  the  matter. 

“ than  cut  brede  for  your  souerayne  after  ye  knowe  his 
condycyons,  wheder  it  be  cutte  in  y®  rayddes  or  pared,  or 
elles  for  to  be  cut  in  small  peces.”— and  Meals, 
§•0.,  p.  274. 

John  Addis  (Jun.) 
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Hunting  a Hake. — To  Bolinglbroke^  Lincoln-  I 
shire,  the  following  refers,  as  quoted  from  Mr. 
Gervase  Holies,  the  castle’s  historian  : — 

“ One  thinge  is  not  to  be  passed  bv,  affirmed  as  a cer- 
taine  trueth  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomie 
upon  their  owne  knowledge,  which  is,  that  the  castle  is 
haunted  by  a certaine  spirit  in  the  likenesse  of  a hare ; 
which  att  the  meeting  of  the  auditors  doeth  usually  runne 
betweene  their  legs,  and  sometymes  overthrows  them, 
and  soe  passes  awa3^  They  have  pursued  it  downe  into 
the  castleyard,  and  scene  it  take  in  att  a grate  into  a low 
cellar,  and  hpe  followed  it  thither  with  a light,  where, 
notwithstanding  that  they  did  most  narrowly  observe  it 
(and  that  there  was  noe  other  passage  out  but  by  the 
doore  or  windowe,  the  roome  being  all  close  framed  of 
stones  within,  not  having  the  least  chinke  or  crevice), 
yet  they  could  never  finde  it.  And  att  other  tvmes  it 
hath  been  scene  run  in  at  the  iron  grates  below  into 
other  of  the  grottos  (as  there  be  many  of  them),  and 
they  have  watched  the  place,  and  sent  for  hounds  and 
put  in  after  it;  but  after  a while  they  have  come  crving 
out.” — Allen  s History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,  1834, 
vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

J.  Beale. 

A Bull  oe  De.  Johnson’s.— In  turning  over 
Edgeworth’s  Practical  Education,  I was  enter- 
tained with  the  following  note  (vol.  iii.  p.  290): — 

“ ‘ Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scornful  eye. 

Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy.’ 

We  admire  the  sentiment,  notwithstanding  the  inaccuracy 
of  these  lines.” 

Mr.  E.  is  perfectly  correct  in  exposing  the 
Johnsonian  blunder.  There  could  be  no  selling, 
of  course,  for  gold,  a thing  which  gold  could  never 
buy,  as  it  would  imply  a purchaser  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  for  gold.  Francis  Trench. 

Islip  Rectory. 

Parish  Registers.— It  mav  not  be  generally 
known  to  the  readers  of  & Q.”  that  every 
one  has  a right  to  search  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  contents  of  parochial  registers,  takino- 
such  extracts  therefrom  as  he  may  please.  The 
only  fee  which  can  be  legally  claimed  is  Is.  for 
the  first  5"ear  through  which  he  may  search,  and 
Is.  6d.  for  each  following  year ; though  he  would 
have  no  right  to  remain  an  unreasonable  time 
looking  at  the  book.  If,  however,  a certificate, 
under  the  hand  of  the  rector  or  vicar,  be  required 
he  must  pay  for  it  a fee  of  25.  6d.  See  decision 
in  the  case  of  Steele  v.  Williams,  7 May,  1853 
Exchequer  Reports,  vol.  viii.  p.  625. 

John  Maclean. 

A Conjuror’s  Library. — 

“ A Note  of  the  Books,  Writinges,  and  other  Thinges  be- 
longing to  Stephen  Trefulacke. 

Greate  Erherenndes  [Ephemeridesl. 

Item.  O gier  fferrier  of  the  Judgement  of  Nativities. 

Item,  the  book  of  the  Astrologions  Archandam. 

,,  a book  of  the  makinge  of  Quintarentia. 

,,  ffigures  to  know  how  long  one  shall  live  & 
whether  they  shall  obtain  the  treasures  hoped 


Item,  ffigures  to  know  the  thinges  lost. 

,,  a booke  of  Coniuration  for  divers  thinges. 

„ a Coniuration  to  find  hidden  treasure. 

„ a Coniuration  at  mixture  of  metalls. 

,,  Sundry  coniurationes  of  raisinge  of  spirites 
binding  them  and  . . . king  them. 

„ A pedigree  of  the  house  of  Yorke. 

„ a ffigure  to  know  whether  a man  bee  dead  or 
alive,  or  whether  hee  haue  another  wdfe. 

„ to  obtain  the  love  of  any  woman  & other  like 
matters  in  a wmllen  booke. 

„ of  precious  stones  & how  to  make  Silver,  Anti- 
mony, Allom,  & other  small  trifles.” 

The  above  is  interesting  as  the  complete  stock- 
in-trade  of  an  astrologer  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
I copied  it  from  an  undated  paper  in  the  Record 
Office,  and  it  was  taken  at  some  time  in  which  he 
was  in  trouble.  Perhaps  if  it  is  published  some 
more  particulars  may  be  found  of  this  person. 

W.  Bareett-Davis. 
Billyng’s  ^^Five  Wounds  oe  Christ.”*— 
Forty  copies  of  this  short  poem  were  printed  at 
Manchester  in  1814  by  R.  & W.  Dean.  A short 
Preface,  signed  William  Bateman,  Darby,  near 
Matlock,  Aug.  1814,”  says  that  the  poem  — 

“is  printed  from  a finely  written  and  illuminated 
parchment  roll . . . about  two  yards  and  three  quarters 
m length  . . . written  . . . about  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

. . . It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  Mr.  William 
Yates^f  Manchester.” 

After  the  Five  Wounds  comes  a late  version  of 
the  early  poem  Earth  upon  Earth — Erthe  owte  of 
erth,  here — which  Mr.  T.  Wright,  I (and  others, 
no  doubt),  have  printed ; then  a Latin  couplet, 
and  an  English  one  ',  and  lastly,  these  lines : - — 

“ Pes  maketh  plente, 

Plente  makyth  pryde, 

Pryde  maketh  plee, 

Plee  maketh  pouerte, 

Poue/te  maket  pees.” 

Signed,  under  a monogram,  Willdi  Billyng.  I 
take  it,  then,  that  Billyng  was  only  the  copier  of 
the  poems,  not  the  author.  F.  J.  F. 

Curious  Signs.— I copy  the  following  from 
No.  XII.  of  The  Paisley  Repository —d.  collection 
of  old  ballads  and  curiosities,  published  at  Paisley 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century : — • 

“ SIX  COMICAL  PAISLEY  SIGNS. 

I.  John  M‘Lean’s,  Townhead,  17tt3. 

The  reason  that  this  sign  stands  here, 

I sell  good  Whiskey,  Ale,  and  Beer; 

And  if  that  jmu  do  stand  in  need. 

Unto  jmur  dram  ^mu  shall  get  bread. 

II.  Over  a cook’s  shop,  Townhead,  1783. 

Pay  to-day,  and  to-morrow  for  nothing. 

III.  In  Storie  Street,  1793. 

Whisky  and  Ale  are  sold  in  here. 

And  Porter  too,  by  Robert  Speir. 

IV.  On  Mrs.  Wilson’s  Land,  Townhead,  1804. 

Who  lives  here  ? Who  do  you  think  'i 
Barney  Keir,  who  loves  a drink. 
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He  loves  a drink — I’ll  tell  you  why, 

Barney  Keir  is  often  dry. 

He  sweeps  chimneys,  and  cleans  smoke  jacks? 

And  if  your  chimney  goes  on  fire, 

He’ll  put  it  out  to  your  desire. 

Chimney  Sweeper  and  Soot  Merchant. 

V.  On  \V.  Thomson’s,  head  of  Water  Wynd,  1807- 
Good  meat  and  drink  makes  men  to  grow. 

And  you  will  find  it  just  below. 

VI.  Sign  of  the  Last,  head  of  the  Water  Wjmid. 

I have  travell’d  all  day  to  find  good  Ale, 

And  at  the  Last  I found  it.” 

D.  Macphah.. 

Paisley. 

Insceiption  oit  a Fountain. — Mr.  Cary^  the 
translator  of  Dante^  noted  in  his  diary  the  fol- 
lowing inscription^  which  he  met  with  at  Civita 
Casteiiana : — 

“ At  a basin,  where  had  been  a fountain,  in  a little 
lane,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  are  these  lines  : — 

“ Et  fons  et  via  V eientium  est  tibi  reddita  cura. 
Siste,  bibe,  et  felix  carpe  viator  iter.” 

Hen.  Carv,  Memoir  of  Hen.  Fra,  Cary,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

InSCEIPTTON  in  WniCEHAM  Chukcetaei), 
County  Dueham. — May  I ask  for  space  in  your 
pages  to  preserve  the  following  original  and  unique 
inscription  ? — t 

“ Erected 

At  the  expence  of  the  Workmen 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway, 

To  the  Memory  of 
Oswald  Gardner, 

Locomotive  Engineman,  who  unfortunately 
lost  his  life  on  the  above  railway  near  the 
Stokesfield  Station,  from  the  connecting 
rod  of  the  Engine  breaking, 

On  Saturday,  the  15^^  August,  1840. 

He  was  27  years  of  age,  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  his  fellow- workmen, 

A..nd  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. 

“ The  following  Epitaph  was  composed  by  an  unknow- 
ing [sm]  Friend  to  commemorate  his  Worthiness,  and 
left  a’t  the  Blaydon  Station  : — 

“ M^’-  engine  now  is  cold  and  still  ? 

No  water  does  ray  boiler  fill; 

My  coke  affords  its  flame  no  more  ; 

My  days  of  usefulness  are  o’er ; 

My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed. 

No  more  ray  guiding  hand  they  heed  ; 

My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone. 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone  ; 

My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide ; 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide ; 

My  clacks  also,  tho’  once  so  strong. 

Refuse  their  aid  in  the  busy  throng; 

No  more  I feel  each  urging  breath  ; 

My  steam  is  novr  condensed  in  death ; 

Life’s  railway ’s  o’er,  each  station ’s  past ; 

In  death  I’m  stopp’d  and  rest  at  last. 

Farewell,  dear  Friends,  and  cease  to  weep; 

In  Christ  I'm  safe,  in  Him  I sleep.’’ 

In  this  cliurcliyard  is  also  a curious  tombstone 
in  memory  of  a member  of  tbe  Clasper  family^ 


celebrated  as  oarsmen  on  tlie  banks  of  coaly 
Tyne.”  Tbe  stone  is  in  tbe  shape  of  a skiff,  half 
of  wbicb,  with  tbe  inscription  upon  it,  alone  ap- 
pears above  ground.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle- on-Tyne. 


Cade  Lame. — Geoege  Bedo  asks  (4^^  S.ii.  467) 
wby  a pet  lamb  is  called  in  some  parts  of  East 
Kent  a soc  lamb  ? May  I add  tbe  question,  wby,^ 
in  some  parts  of  Nortbamptonsbire,  a pet  lamb  is; 
called  a cade  lamb  ? F.  H.  K. 

Eastlake’s  Poeteait  oe  Bonapaete.-— Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  in  whose  possession 
is  tbe  portrait  of  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  wbick 
was  painted  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  P 
Tbe  drawing  for  tbe  painting  was  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  while  tbe  emperor  was  on  board  tbe  Belle-- 
rophon  in  Plymoutb  Sound. 

W.  K.  G.  Elwell, 

Elliot  oe  Eelton. — In  1713  William  Elliot 
of  Briton  is  named  in  a deed.  I have  in  vain 
tried  to  discover  where  this  place  is  by  looking 
through  tbe  retours  for  the  various  Scotch  coun- 
ties. Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  help  me. 
Can  it  be  Erhleton,  otherwise  Arkleton,  in  Eskdale^, 
which  belonged  to  the  Elliots  of  Unthank  ? 

F.  M.  S. 

Genealogical  Queeies.  — Please  to  help  me- 
in an  endeavour  to  find  out  the  parentage  of  thfr 
following  ladies,  whom  I find  named  in  the  Bolls, 
but  not  in  such  printed  genealogical  works  as  I 
have  been  able  to  consult : — 

1.  Isabel,  widow  of  William  le  Scrope  of  Mas^ 
ham,  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  Named  at  intervals 
through  the  Issue  Bolls  of  Henry  IV.,  and  living 
Feb.  29,  1416.  Burke  says  that  the  earl  died  un- 
married. The  king’s  cousin.”  {R.  Ex^ 

2.  Alianora,  widow  of  Bichard  le  Despenser, 
son  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Dower  granted 
Feb.  1,  1415.  {R.  Rat.  2 H.  V.  p.  3.) 

3.  Agnes,  wife  of  William  de  Arundel,  son  of 
John,  son  of  Bichard  Earl  of  Arundel  (who  died 
1375).  She  was  living  in  1397. 

4.  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Lord  Camoys  ^ 
married  before  1337,  living  1361. 

5.  Joan,  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Cantilupe;  living 
1356 ; he  died  1355. 

6.  Isabel,  wife  of  Bobert  Fitzpayne ; living 
1304-5.^ 

7.  Alianora,  wife  of  Fulk  Fitzwarine  (second 
Baron),  married  before  1330. 

8.  Anne,  wife  of  Fulk  Fitzwarine  (sixth  Baron), 
died  1420. 

9.  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Lord  Furnival 
(third  Baron)  ; living  1343-5. 

10.  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Monthermer 
(son  of  Joan  of  Acre)  ; died  1345-7. 
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11.  Joan,  wife  of  Philip  le  Despenser,  senior  j 
living  1344,  died  before  1357. 

12.  Alice,  wife  of  Hugh  le  Despenser  (grandson 
of  Hugh  Earl  of  Winchester  and  Princess  Eleanor),- 
died  1379. 

13.  . . . wife  of  Hugh,  son  of  12. 

14.  Alina,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Holand  (after- 
wards husband  of  the  Princess  Joan)  ; living  1332. 

15.  Alice,  wife  of  John  fourth  Lord  Eaucon- 
berge ; married  1328. 

16.  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  fourth  Lord  Latimer 
of  Braybrooke  married  before  1367 ; died  1402. 

17.  Margaret,  wife  of  Edward,  brother  of  the 
said  Lord  Latimer;  died  1422. 

18.  . . . wife  of  Anthony  Lord  Lucy,  who 

died  1343. 

19.  Hawisia,  wife  of  Andrew  Lord  Huterel ; 
married  before  1384  ; died  1414. 

20.  Alianora,  wife  of  John  Mortimer,  son  of  the 
famous  Poger  Earl  of  March ; living  1340. 

21 . Margaret,  wife  of  William,  last  Lord  Martin 
de  Kameys ; probably  died  before  1337. 

22.  Alice,  wife  of  Roger  third  Lord  Moeles; 
living  1328. 

23.  Margaret,  ^Hhe  king’s  cousin,”  wife  of 
Richard  third  Lord  Molynes  ; living  1398. 

24.  Margery,  wife  of  William  fourth  Lord 
Molynes ; died  1437. 

25.  . . . wife  of  William  sixth  Lord  Mo- 

lynes ; mar.  circa  1427. 

The  above  are  only  a sample  of  the  questions  I 
oould  ask.  I should  be  particularly  glad  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  first  two.  Heementrude. 

Gerona  : Porcelain.  — At  page  413  of  Mr 
Chaffer’s  useful  and  excellent  book  of  Marks  and 
Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (ed.  1866)  is 
figured  a shield  of  arms  with  the  word  Gerona 
underneath.  It  is  thus  described  : — 

“ This  shield  of  arms,  and  the  word  ‘ Gerona  ’ beneath, 
is  on  a cup  and  saucer  in  Mr.  C.  W.  Eeynolds’s  collec- 
tion. The  ai'ms  are  surmounted  b}'-  a female  stabbing 
herself,  holding  a flag  inscribed  with  ‘ Antesta  muerte  que 
consentir  ouir  j’un  tirano.’” 

A milk-jug  of  singularly  elegant  form,  and  with 
precisely  similar  decorations,  has  lately  come  into 
my  possession.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
give  me  an  explanation  of  this  strange  piece  of 
ceramic  art,  I -shall  feel  extremely  obliged. 

J.  V. 

A Giant’s  Skeleton. — I have  cut  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  The  Times  of  January  12. 
The  reference  is  to  a very  vague  authority,  a 
Michigan  paper,  and  this  induces  me  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  account  is  verified  bj?-  any  respectable 
scientific  authorit}^  in  the  United  Sta,tes.  So  far 
as  my  information  extends,  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  any  human  being  having  attained  such 
a stature.  If  there  be,  perhaps  others  of  the 


readers  of  & Q.”  will  be  as  well  pleased  as 
myself  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  T.  B. 

‘‘A  Michigan  paper  reports  the  discovery  of  a gigantic 
human  skeleton  in  a rock  near  the  Sank  Eapids.  It 
says : — ‘ The  head  is  massive,  measures  31 J inches  in 
circumference,  low  in  the  os  frontis,  and  very  flat  on  top. 
The  femur  measures  26^  inches,  and  the  fibula  25i,  while 
the  body  is  equally  long  in  proportion.  From  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  length  is  10  feet  9^ 
inches.  The  measure  round  the  chest  is  59 g inches.  This 
giant  must  have  weighed  at  least  9001b.  when  covered 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  flesh.  The  petrified  remains, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  naked  bones,  now  weigh 
304|lbs.  The  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
left  foot  from  the  ankle  to  the  toes  are  gone,  but  all  the 
others  are  perfect  ’ ” 

Heraldic. — Wbicb  son  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  bore  a label  of  five  points,  tbe  middle  one 
charged  with  a St.  George’s  cross,  and  the  other 
four  with  a fleur-de-lys  ? Nephrite. 

Rorert  Heywood  oe  Heywood,  County  oe 
Lancaster. — One  of  the  next  of  the  publications 
of  the  Chetham  Society,  and  which  is  now  nearly 
ready,  is  the  Poems  of  this  member  of  an  ancient 
family,  whose  pedigree  will  be  found  in  James’s 
Iter  Lancastrense,  edited  for  the  Chetham  Society 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Corser.  He  rebuilt  Heywood 
Hall  in  1611,  and  died  1645,  set.  seventy-one. 
Richard  James  was  his  guest  on  the  occasion 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Iter.  Oliver  Heywood, 
the  Nonconformist,  describes  him  as  ^^a  pious 
reverend  old  gentleman,  and  an  excellent  poet  ” ; 
but,  till  a manuscript  transcript  turned  up  in  a 
sale  in  London  during-  last  spring,  his  poems  were 
given  up  as  lost  or  destroyed.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
never  able  to  gain  any  intelligence  of  them,  though 
his  endeavours  to  do  so  were  unremitting. 

I wish  to  ascertain  whether  any  portrait  of 
this  Lancashire  poet  exists,  or  if  any  of  his  MS. 
correspondence  is  still  remaining  in  any  public  or 
private  collections.  Any  information  in  refer- 
ence to  him  and  his  history  will  be  thankfully 
acknowledged.  J AMES  Crossley, 

Booth  Street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Intercepted  Letter,  etc. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  what  events  the  en- 
closed extract  alludes  to  ? Who  was  old  Sir 
Harrye  ? ” why  did  his  chaplain  hang  himself? 
and  who  was  the  writer  of  the  intercepted  letter  ? 

“ 1655,  May  31.  An  intercepted  letter,  from  William 
Gorge,  beginning  ‘Worthy  friend,  a Mons'’  George  a 
Laon,  Paris,’  speaks  of  ‘ old  Sir  Harrye’s  death  and 
how  his  chaplain  hanged  himself  near  his  chamber 
door.  The  army  is  drawing  neare  us.  The  prisoners 
of  the  Tower  shall, ’tis  sayd,  be  Barbadozz’d.’ ” ihur- 
loe’s  State  Papers,  iii.  495. 

Brighton  Park,  Clifton.  F.  BeowN. 

‘‘Nec  alter  NEC  aliter.” — A friend  of  mine 
possesses  a portrait  said  to  be  by  Cornelius  Janssen, 

[*  Most  probably  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  elder,  of  Eaby 
Castle. — Ed.] 
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of  about  the  date  of  James  I.,  having  this  motto 
painted  over  the  head.  Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  to  what  family  this  motto 
belongs,  and  who  is  the  individual  probably  repre- 
sented ? T.  P. 

Eev.  H.  F.  Lyte. — Who  was' the  editor  of  the 
Poetical  Remains  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  pub- 
lished in  1850  ? And  in  whose  possession  are 
Mr.  Lyte’s  literary  MSS.  ? R.  I. 

Motto  oe  a Seal.  — Among  the  Additional 
Charters  in  the  British  Museum  is  one  relating  to 
the  Danvers  property  in  Melksham,  co.  Wilts. 
Appended  to  the  charter  is  a seal  of  Sir  John 
Danvers,  with  a motto,  which  as  far  as  it  can  be  de- 
ciphered seems  to  be  bonds  amo  keliqtjos  . . . 
ameo  cupio  BONOS.”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  the  missing  letters,  and  interpret  the  sen- 
ten^ce  ? ^ W.  H.  J. 

Numismatic. — Will  some  kindly  numismatist 
among  your  readers  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
the  history  of,  or  any  information  connected  with, 
the  medal  or  token  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description  ? It  is  of  brass,  bears  no  date,  is  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  has  a milled  edge  ; on  one 
side  are  represented  the  sea,  a ship  in  full  sail,  a 
rude  distillatory  apparatus  standing  on  the  same 
waves  which  sustain  the  ship,  and  the  legend 
concoedes  . iGNiBvs . VND^.  On  the  other  side 
the  sea  is  also  represented,  and  the  alembic  again 
appears,  this  time  however  supported  on  the  prow 
of  a barge  •,  above  is  the  sun,  nearly  concealed  by 
a cloud,  from  which  rain  descends.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  this  side  is  aes  . ^mvla  . cceli.  Is  this 
medal  commemorative  of  the  discovery  that  fresh 
water  could  be  practically  obtained  by  distilling 
that  of  the  sea,  and  when  was  this  fact  first 
applied  ? Haeey  Napiee  Deapee. 

Dublin. 

Oxfoebshiee  M.P.s. — In  compiling  a list  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  of  the  co.  of  Oxford  ah 
mitio,  I am  unable  to  discover  the  names  for  the 
period  intervening  the  years  1449  and  1541.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with  a re- 
ference to  them  ?*  J.  M.  D. 

Penheule  Peivate  Peess. — I observe  in  a 
short  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ad- 
dington Simcoe,  in  the  Register  for  January,  that 
he  was  the  author  of  various  works  printed  at  the 
Penheule  private  press.  Where  can  I obtain  a 
complete  list  of  these  publications  ? Onaled. 

PopuLAE  Names  of  Plants.— Will  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  occur  in  Aubrey’s  Natural  His- 
tory of  Wilts  as  names  of  plants  (Britton’s  ed. 
1847,  p.  49.)  Calverkeys,  hare-parsley,  maiden’s 
honesty,  bayle,  coven-tree.  R.  C.  A Peioe. 

[*  Itis  probable  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England, 
1806-1820,  may  give  the  names. — Ed.] 


Royal  Antediluvian  Independent  Oedek 
OF  Buffaloes. — 

“ During  the  past  week  the  Grand  Surrey  Lodge  No.  I 
(the  mother  lodge  of  England)  held  its  usual  weekly 
meeting  at  St.  George’s  Tavern,  Lambeth  Koad,  host 
Primo  Brooks,  sen.  The  principal  business  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  installation  of  Primo  Albert  Thomas  Harris, 
of  the  Equestrian  Tavern,  Blackfriars  Road,  a knight  of 
the  order.  The  ceremony  was  performed  b}^  Primo  Arthur 
Hamilton,  and  the  handsome  silver  Maltese  cross  pre- 
sented in  the  presence  of  seventy  brothers,  seven  of  whom 
were  knights  of  the  order.  After  the  presentation  Sir 
Albert  Thomas  Harris  returned  thanks  in  a very  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  thanking  the  brothers  for  the  honour 
they  had  conferred  on  him.  Several  provincial  brothers 
were  present,  who  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  lodge  was 
conducted.  This  lodge  still  holds  its  supremacy  in  every 
point,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  as  long  as  it  is  governed 
by  the  present  officers.” 

Tbe  above  curious  report  is  cut  from  tbe  Sunday 
Times  of  January  10,  1869.  Can  any  reader  of 
‘‘N.  & Q.”  gives  us  information  respecting  the 
Order  ? Surely  something  curious  must  be  behind 
such  a very  singular  name  as  that  selected  by  the 
brethren  and  recorded,  above. 

W.  J.  Westbeook. 

Solomon  : Aeistotle.  — I once  read  or  heard 
that  the  Jews  have  a tradition  that  Alexander 
the  Great  found  some  of  the  works  of  Solomon  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  gave  them  to  Aris- 
totle, who  edited  them  as  his  own.  From  the 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  variety  of  subjects 
treated  by  the  philosopher,  this  seems  not  im- 
probable. Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  on 
what  authority  the  tradition  rests  ? Also,  what 
is  the  authority  for  supposing  that  King  Theodore 
was  descended  from  a son  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  ? Scripture  only  mentions  one 
son  of  Solomon,  though  he  had  so  many  wives, 
and  he  seems  to  have  inherited  but  little  of  his 
father’s  wisdom.  H. 

Dublin  Library. 

A Yaed  of  Ale. — At  a public-house  in  Lin- 
coln, about  fifteen  years  ago,  a feat  was  frequently 
attempted  and  occasionally  achieved  of  drinking 
at  a draught  a yard  of  ale.  The  vessel  of  this 
length  was  a glass  tube  with  a bulb  like  that  of  a 
thermometer  at  one  end,  and  a mouth  slightly 
widened,  capable  of  containing  a pint.  Much 
amusement  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  efiect- 
ing  a steady  balance  so  as  to  avoid  the  unplea- 
santness of  spilling  and  choking,  and  it  often 
formed  the  sul3ject  of  a bet.  The  vitreous  curio- 
sity is  now  in  the  possession  of  a lady  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  sometimes  entertains  her  vi- 
sitors with  the  sensational  experiment,  but  adopt- 
ing the  thin  potation  named  Adam’s  ale.  After ' 
particular  inquiry,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
no  similar  specimen  exists  in  the  city;  so  I am 
anxious  to  discover  whether  this  remarkable  mea- 
sure is  to  be  found  in  any  other  place.  C,  P.  T 
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Lycophron.  — Gilbert  Wakefield,  writing  to 
Fox  {Correspondence  of  Wakefield  and  C.  J.  Fox, 
p.  177,  Lond.  1813)  says  : — 

“ If  I live  to  see  London  again,  I shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  mentioning  your  difficult}’-  on  Lycophron  to 
a gentleman  -who  has  studied  him  more  than  any  man 
living,  I suppose.  He  is  vicar  or  rector  of  some  parish 
in  Bread  Street : his  name  is  Meek  ; and  he  is  rightly  so 
called;  for  a more  pacific,  gentle,  unassuming,  human 
creature  never  did  exist.  He  was  somewhat  senior  to 
me  at  Cambridge.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
whether  Mr.  Meek  left  any  traces  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Lycophron  ? Are  there  any  copies  of 
that  author  with  his  MS.  notes ; or  do  any  re- 
presentatives possess  any  MSS.  of  his  ? 

The  mention  of  Bread  Street  reminds  me  that 
Milton’s  copy  of  Paul  Stephens’s  edition  of  Lyco- 
phron, 1601,  with  his  autograph  and  many  MS. 
notes,  was  sold  at  Lord  Charlemont’s  sale  at 
Sotheby’s,  August  1865,  for  forty  guineas.  Is  it 
known  where  it  is  now?  Such  a book  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  I possess  a beautiful 
copy  of  the  same  edition  with  the  interesting 
autograph  ‘‘Th.  Jan®.  Almeloveen” — the  author 
of  the  VitcB  Stephanorum. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  Pitt  and  Fox 
were  readers  and  admirers  of  Lycophron.  The 
Wakefield  Correspondence,  just  cited,  shows  us 
how  Fox  admired  this  poet;  and  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope’s Life  of  Pitt  will  be  found  (I  have  not  my 
note-book  by  me  to  verify  the  passage)  mention  of 
Pitt’s  studying  him.  One  would  like  to  know 
what  became  of  Fox’s  collection  of  classics. 

There  is  a word  in  one  of  Wakefield’s  letters 
which  appears  to  me  a good  one,  and  worthy  of 
note : Your  absentation  from  the  House  is  a 

measure  which  always  had  my  most  entire  con- 
currence.” (P.  139.)  Absence  would  be  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  but  absentation  implies  a 
voluntary  absenting  himself,  a keeping  away. 

Uptonensis. 

[The  Eev.  Henry  Meen  (not  Meek)  was  rector  of 
St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  and  St.  Nicholas  Clave,  Bread 
Street  Hill,  London.  He  published  Remarks  on  the  Cas- 
sandra of  Lycophron,  a Monody,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  European  Magazine.  This  work  was 
published  as  a specimen  of  an  entire  translation  of  the 
Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  Mr.  Meen  died  on  Jan.  3, 
1817,  and  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  sold  by  Mr. 
Sotheby  on  March  17,  1817,  and  four  following  days. 
Among  his  MSS.  (lot  1664)  was  “ A valuable  revised 
translation  of  Lycophron,  with  Notes,”  purchased  by  W. 
[AVrangharn  ?]  for  2/.  19s.  Our  correspondent  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  among  the  Addit.  MSS.  (10,381, 
10,382)  in  the  British  Museum  is  The  Cassandra  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse,  with  notes,  by  J.  Simmons. 

Milton’s  copy  of  Lycophronis  Alexandra,  Gr.  et  Lat. 
per  Gul.  Cantemm,  cum  Comment.  Is.  Tzetzis,  Genevae, 


P.  Stephanus,  1601,  small  folio,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  F. 
S.  Ellis  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  his  Catalogue,  No.  16  : “ This  volume  Js  ren- 
dered precious  by  having  been  once  the  property  of  the 
immortal  Milton,  who  has  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf,  ‘ Sum 
ex  libris  Jo.  Miltoni,  1634,’  and  has  also  added  a con- 
siderable number  of  notes  in  the  margin.  Can  anything 
be  more  interesting  than  the  observations  of  so  great  a 
genius  on  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  of  all  the  Greek 
poets  7 It  was  in  1632  that  Milton  left  Cambridge  and 
retired  to  his  father’s  house  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  and  it  was  during  this  time,  as 
he  himself  informs  us  in  his  Second  Defence,  and  in  the 
seventh  of  his  familiar  Epistles,  that  he  read  over  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  A more  precious  relic,  and 
valuable  evidence  of  the  diligent  studies  of  this  great 
poet,  can  hardly  be  imagined.”  This  literary  relic,  we 
believe,  is  now  in  the  library  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
artists,  a member  of  the  Water-Colour  Society.] 

WiSHART  Family. — Can  any  one  give  an  ac- 
count of  a family  bearing  the  surname  of  Wishart, 
whose  coat  of  arms  was  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Mary’s  church,  Lesmahagow,  in  the  year  1773  ? 
Was  this  family  descended  from  George  Wishart 
the  martyr  ? Perhaps  some  correspondent  can 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  above  particulars,  and  also 
with  a description  of  the  coat  of  arms. 

Market  Harborotjgh. 

[There  never  was  any  church  of  St.  Mary  in  Lesma- 
hagow. The  conventual  church  there  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Machutus,  from  whom  the  parish  takes  its  name.  It  was 
a cell  or  suh-priory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Kelso. 
There  is  a description  of  the  church  as  it  stood  in  1773, 
giving  the  arms  inscribed  on  certain  portions  of  it ; but 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Wishart 
and  no  trace  of  this  surname  in  the  records  of  the  parish. 
Wishart  the  martyr  was  one  of  the  family  of  Pitarrow' 
in  the  Mearns,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lanarkshire 
or  Lesmahagow.] 

The  Hungry  Ass.  — The  ass  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  as  an  illustration  of  equilibrium 
of  motives,  has  become  trite.  By  whom  was  it 
invented,  or  where  is  the  first  mention  of  it  to  be 
found  ? H. 

[This  most  unfortunate  of  donkeys,  who  was  so  en- 
tranced by  the  opposite  attractions  of  the  two  bundles  of 
hay  that  he  could  eat  of  neither,  and  at  length  died  of 
starvation,  was,  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  a mere  fiction, 
invented  by  a learned  sophist.  Dr.  John  Buridan,  rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  concocted  this  “ sophisme,” 
and  the  hypothetical  “Neddy”  has  in  consequence  been 
called  “ Buridan’s  Ass  ” {Udne  de  Buridan).  His  theory 
was  (that  is,  the  philosopher's,  not  the  donkey’s,)  that  the 
animal  being  placed  between  the  two  equidistant  feeds, 
unless  he  was  gifted  with  free  will,  would  never  eat  of 
either.  “ Two  pecks  of  oats  ” are  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  “ two  bundles  of  hay.”] 
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Mahogai^y.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
any  information  as  to  tlie  date  at  whicli  mahogany 
was  first  used  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
making  furniture  ? J.  D.  H. 

[For  domestic  uses  mahogany  was  first  known  in  Eng- 
land in  1720,  when  Dr.  Gibbons,  a phj^sician  residing  in 
King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  received  a few  planks  from 
his  brother,  a captain  in  the  West  India  trade.  After 
much  trouble,  occasioned  by  the  wood  being  too  hard  for 
the  tools  generally  used  by  carpenters,  a candle -box  and 
a bureau  were  made  by  Woolaston,  a cabinet-maker  of 
Long  Acre,  and  excited  much  admiration  for  the  beauty 
of  the  wood.  The  fact  became  known,  more  planks  were 
procured,  and  the  cabinet-maker  employed  realised  a for- 
tune by  making  articles  of  furniture  in  mahogany.  From 
that  year  this  wood  began  to  supersede  walnut  and  pear- 
tree  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.] 

St.  Maky  the  Egyptian. — In  Chaucer’s  Man 
of  Law's  Tale,  st.  xxvi.  line  3 — 

“ Who  fed  the  Egyptian  Mary  in  the  cave,” 
who  is  the  Mary  ” referred  to  ? W.  P.  P. 

[St.  Mary  the  Egyptian  was  a prostitute ; but,  being 
converted,  she  fled  to  the  desert,  where  she  lived  in  soli- 
tude for  forty-seven  years,  during  which  time  she  was 
miraculously  sustained.  {Legenda  Aurea.)  Some  ac- 
count of  her  is  given  in  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
April  9th.  A curious  painting  of  her  is  noticed  in  our 
Srd  S.  iv.  433,  483.] 

Kobekt  Abbot,  the  Vicar  of  Cranhroke  in 
Kent,  was  dispossessed  of  that  living  hy  the  Par- 
liament in  March,  1642-3,  because  he  had  taken 
another  benefice  in  Hampshire.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  the  name  of  his  new  living  ? 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

[Wood  {Fasti,  i.  323,  ed.  Bliss)  informs  us,  that  Kobert 
Abbot,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Cranbroke  in  Kent,  a sider  with 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  rebellion  which  began  in  1642j 
was  minister  of  Southwick  in  Hampshire,  and  at  length 
of  St.  Austin’s  church  in  Watling  Street  in  Loudon  ; 
where,  after  he  had  been  tumbled  and  tossed  to  and  fro> 
he  enjoyed  himself  quietly  for  some  years  in  his  old  age.] 

Bykon  in  Bennet  Steeet.  — Byron  lived  in 
this  street  at  No.  2 or  3,  but  Cunningham  does 
not  say  so.  He  mentions  his  living  at  No.  2 A, 
Albany,  in  1814;  also  in  1811  he  had  lodgings  at 
No.  8,  St.  James’s  Street,  and  at  139,  Piccadilly, 
then  called  13,  Piccadilly  Terrace.  Many  readers 
of  ^^N.  & Q.”  probably  know  the  houses,  and  in 
what  year  Byron  lived  there.  C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 

[In  1811  Lord  Byron’s  letters  are  dated  from  8,  St. 
James’s  Street;  and  in  1813  from  4,  Bennet  Street,  St. 
James’s.  On  March  18,  1814,  he  tells  us,  “ This  night  got 
into  m}^  new  apartments,”  dating  his  letter  from  “ Al- 
bany.”] 


CLUBS:  SOCIETIES. 

(4*^  S.  iii.  58.) 

In  reply  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  who  asks  for  the  name  of 
the  club  founded  by  Professor  Forbes,  I may 
mention  that  it  was  the  Oineromathic  Society. 
Full  details  regarding  it  will  be  found  in  Wilson’s 
Life  of  Forhes,  in  Miss  Wilson’s  Memoir  of  George 
Wilson,  and  in  the  recently  published  “Memoir 
of  John  Coodsir,”  by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  prefixed  to 
Cloodsir’s  Collected  Memoirs. 

It  happened  that  several  years  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  Oineromathics  in  Edinburgh,  a num- 
ber of  them,  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Birmingham,  dined  at  a tavern  called  the 
“Red  Lion”;  and  these  dinners  were  so  success- 
ful, that  it  was  resolved  that  a Red  Lion  Club 
should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  dining  and  asking 
distinguished  guests  to  join  them  at  all  subse- 
quent meetings  of  the  Association.  From  that 
Birmingham  meeting  to  the  late  meeting  at  Nor-^ 
wich,  the  Red  Lions  have  never  failed  to  meet, 
wag  their  tails,  and  indulge  in  leonine  roars. 
After  a few  of  these  annual  gatherings,  it  was 
resolved  to  form  a Metropolitan  Red  Lion  Club, 
which  at  first  met  at  the  “ Cheshire  Cheese,” 
and  subsequently  at  Anderton’s  in  Fleet  Street. 
These  genial  meetings  continued  till  about  1850, 
or  a little  longer ; and,  for  what  reason  I know 
not  (as  I left  London  in  that  year),  the  club  then 
dissolved.  0.  E.  M. 


The  “ T.  D.  Society  ” is  composed  of  poets, 
idealists,  and  Carly lists:  its  objects  are,  the  pro- 
pagation of  idealism,  the  formation  of  a school  of 
poetry,  and  the  advocacy  of  a deep  social  and 
educational  reform.  The  name  is  borrowed  from 
the  personage  “ Teufelsdrockh  ” in  Carlyle’s  Sar- 
tor Itesartus,  and  an  acquaintance  with  that  work 
will  at  once  reveal  the  tendencies  of  the  society. 

Louisa  Julia  Noeman. 


X.  Y.  Z.  appears  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  “ Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society.” 
Whether  it  was  of  American  origin,  or  an  im- 
portation, is  difficult  to  determine.  In  America  it 
found  a home  and  flourished  greatly,  but  of  late 
has  almost  become  extinct.  Report  says  that 
President  Jefferson  was  its  originator  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  first  established  by  him 
in  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia,  taken 
up  at  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
several  other  American  colleges  and  universities. 
X.  Y.  Z.  “supposes”  it  was  something  Masonic. 
It  boasted  of  an  assimilation  to  the  principles  of 
the  Illuminati,  and  had  its  obligations,  signs,  and 
a distinctive  jewel,  in  imitation  of  Free-masonry. 
For  some  years  the  injunction  to  secrecy  which 
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bound  its  members  has  been  removed,  and  it  is 
now  understood  to  be  a purely  pbilosophical 
dissociation,  exclusively  confined  to  members  of 
colleges  and  in  those,  only  such  as  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  academical  course 
nre  admitted  to  its  ranks.  The  jewel  is  usually 
worn  as  a charm,  attached  to  a watch,  and  bears 
on  the  obverse  six  stars,  B K,  and  a hand  5 on 
its  reverse,  S.  P.  December  5,  1776.”  The  stars 
show  the  number  of  colleges  in  which  the  society 
exists.  The  hand  points  to  the  first  letters  of  the 
legend,  Phi,  Beta,  Ka2)pa — from  whence  it  takes 
its  name.  The  S.  P.  stands  for  “ Societas  Philo- 
sophias  ” ; and  the  date  is  the  record  of  its  insti- 
tution, or  introduction,  to  the  United  States. 

Matthew  Cooke. 


To  the  query  of  X.  Y.  Z.  respecting  this  society, 
I reply  that  it  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  confined 
to  colleges  and  universities.  It  professed  philo- 
mphy  for  its  foundation,  only  another  word  for 
infidelity.  The  members  wore  a gold  or  silver 
medal,  suspended  by  a blue  and  pink  ribbon,  and 
had  their  signs,  grips,  and  words,  like  all  secret 
societies.  Their  motto  was,  ^iXor/ocpla  B(ov  Kv/Sep- 
^TjTrjs — “Philosophy  is  the  Governess  of  Life ”5 
and  the  three  initials  of  these  words  formed  the 
name  of  the  societ}^.  Phi- Beta-Kappa.  This 
society  is  said,  however,  to  have  removed  the 
obligation  of  secrecy  from  its  members — probably 
from  its  mysteries  having  been  revealed  in  certain 
publications.  F.  C.  H. 


THE  MISTLETOE  ON  THE  OAK. 

(ph  s.  ii.  554.) 

The  oak  mistletoe  has  often  been  a subject  of 
conversation  at  the  meetings  of  the  Murithian 
Society  of  Switzerland.  None  of  the  members, 
however,  have  produced  a native  specimen.  In 
Switzerland  we  find  at  least  four  species  of 
Quercus,  exclusive  of  the  Italian  or  ever-green 
oak,  which,  except  in  inclosures,  is  only  met  with 
in  Tessin  and  in  the  Italian  valleys  of  the  Orisons,' 
as  the  Val  di  Poschiavo,  Val  di  Brigallia,  &c.  &c. 
One  of  the  Swiss  oaks  is  the  Quercus  sessfiora 
(finiitK)  = Querctis  rohur  (L.)=the  rohur  of  Pliny 
=:the  King  Charles,  or  Boscobel,  or  Poyal,  or  Ship- 
builder’s oak  of  England=the  rouvre  of  France 
and  Belgium.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other 
of  the  Swiss  oaks  have  I ever  found  the  mistletoe; 
and  I should  doubt  whether  it  ever  grows  on  any 
oak,  had  I not  been  assured  by  competent  autho- 
rities that  it  has  been  occasionally  discovered. 
In  the  marshes  of  the  Phone,  that  extend  be- 
tween Villeneuve  and  Bex-Bay,  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  are  numerous  fine  trees  of  the  Quercus 
rohur,  particularly  on  that  rich  botanical  field,  the 
“ marble-island  ” of  St.  Triphon.  I once  spent  a 
long  summer  day  there  in  search  for  oak  mis- 


tletoe, but  did  not  meet  with  a single  specimen. 
I found  “lots”  of  the  plant  on  other  trees,  whose 
branches  mingled  with  the  oaks  ; but  the  parasite 
stuck  to  the  willows  {Salicc  alha,  L.,  and  Salix 
tremulci),  or  to  the  limes  (Tilia  microphylla  and 
T.  platyphylla,  De  C.),  and  the  apple-trees,  and 
avoided  the  branches  with  which  it  is  so  poeti- 
cally, historically,  and  religiously  connected.  Near 
Lausanne  is  a fine  forest  called  Sauvebellin,  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  a sacred  Druidical 
grove,  Sylva  Beli  = the  grove  of  Bel  or  the  sun. 
Here  are  numerous  trees  of  the  Quercus  rohur. 
I have  just  made  an  investigation,  but  it  has  been 
fruitless.  The  trees — lineal  descendants,  of  course, 
from  a Druidical  ancestry — do  not  exhibit  any 
specimen  of  the  sacred  plant ! In  Switzerland 
the  mistletoe  ( Viscum  alhum,  L.)  has  been  found 
by  me  on  the  following  trees ; crab,  apple,  pear 
(rare),  buckthorn  and  hawthorn  (when  standards, 
and  not  in  hedge-rows),  bitter-almond,  acacia 
(common  locust-tree),  linden  or  lime  (ut  su]ora), 
birch  {Betula  alha,  L.),  beech,  white  and  trem- 
bling willows,  elm,  Lombardy  poplar,  and  the 
Scotch  fir  (Pinus  communis  sylvestris,  L.).  Such 
is  my  list.  I have  never  found  it,  as  I have 
already  said,  on  the  oak,  nor  on  the  holty,  the  fig, 
the  weeping -willow  {Salix  hahylonica,  L.),  the 
pyramidal  poplar,  the  walnut,  the  chestnuts 
(horse  or  edible),  the  ash  or  the  larch,  nor  on  any 
pine,  except  the  one  above-named. 

The  Dictionnaire  TJniversel  (Paris,  1855,  article 
“ Gui  ”),  sa3"s  that  in  France  the  plant  is  found 
on  the  walnut,  the  ash,  and  the  meleze  (larch= 
Larix  europcea,  L.)  Canon  de  la  Soie  (the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Murithian  Society)  says  : — 

“ qu’il  est  tres-freqnent  sur  le  Pinus  sylvestris,  tandis  que 
dans  d’autres  contrees  il  paroit  plus  rare  sur  cet  arbre.  Je 
I’ai  aussi  observe  sur  le  pommier  sauvage  et  sur  le  poirier, 
mais  je  ne  Vfxijavmis  vu  sur  le  meleze  ■=  larix.” 

As  the  larch  is  the  most  flourishing  tree  in  the 
Alps,  and  forms  immense  forests,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Dictionnaire  TJniversel  is  in  error 
when  it  names  the  larch  as  a mistletoe-bearing 
tree.  Papin,  of  Geneva,  says  : “ il  est  rare  sur  les 
pins  et  les  sapins,  et  encore  plus  rare  sur  les  chenesd^ 
do  not  comprehend  what  M.  Papin  means  by 
“les  pins  et  sapins.”  As  a Swiss  botanist,  he 
must  know  that  it  is  common  enough  on  the 
Pitius  sylvestris.  He  seems  to  insinuate  that  it  is 
found,  though  rarely,  on  other  trees  of  the  coni- 
ferous tribe.  The  Dictionnaire  de  Bouillet,  after 
stating  that  it  is  rarely  found  on  the  oak,  _ says  it 
is  very  common  on  “ le  pommier,  le  poirier,  le 
frene,  le  peuplier,  le  saule  et  le  pin.”  I doubt 
the  statement  as  to  the  frene  — ash ; unless  the 
mountain- ash  = “rowan”  tree  is  meant  — a tree 
which,  properly  classed,  is  not  an  ash.  I have 
heard  that  it  has  been  found  on  that  tree.  The 
statement  of  the  Dictionnaire  TJniversel  as  to  the 
walnut  I do  not  douht — I disbelieve  it  altogether ! 
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The  connection  of  mistletoe  with  the  rites  of 
the  Druids  rests  principally  on  a passage  in 
Pliny’s  Natural  History  (hook  xvii.  chap.  xci.). 
Not  having  the  original  at  hand;  I can  only  quote 
from  a French  translation^  ex.  gr. : — 

“ In  the  eyes  of  the  Druids  nothing  is  more  sacred  than 
the  mistletoe,  and  the  tree  which  bears  it,  the  robur  (a 
particular  sort  of  quercus).  The  plant  is  extremely  rare, 
and,  when  found,  is  collected  with  great  religious  cere- 
mony.” 

Pliny  cannot  here  allude  to  the  common  plant= 
Viscum  album,  which  is  anything  but  rare.  He 
must  mean  the  Viscum  aureum  or  hiteum=-Euran- 
thus  europeus,  which  is  very  rare,  and  only  found 
on  the  oak  = Quercus  rohur.  If  the  Viscum  luteum 
was  rare  in  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  we  may  he 
certain  that  in  our  days  of  clearance  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  procure. 

A few  years  ago,  some  antiquaries  of  Besan^on 
(France)  employed  some  rural  gendarmes  to  search 
for  oak  mistletoe.  After  a search  extending  over 
several  months,  one  specimen  was  procured  and 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  Gray.  Another 
specimen  was  found  subsequently,  and  sent  to  the 
museum  of  Nancy.  Both  specimens  were  of  the 
Viscmn  aureum.  The  finders  were  rewarded  with 
forty  francs.  The  Abbe  Cariot  says,  in  his  Etude 
des  Fleurs  (Lyons,  1860),  that  the  Loranthus 
europeus  is  found  growing  in  Germany  on  the 
branches  of  oaks.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the 
Viscum  album  by  its  excessive  rarity,  and  the 
yellow  colour  of  its  leaves  and  fruits.”  Another 
French  writer  (anonymous)  says,  that  it  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  famous  branch  of  gold, 
so  sung  and  celebrated  by  ancient  bards.”  De  la 
Soie  says,  ^‘I’espece  de  gui,  dont  parle  I’Abbe 
Cariot,  n’a  jamais  ete  trouve  en  Suisse,  que  je 
sache.”  However,  a working  gardener  in  Lau- 
sanne assures  me  that  he  has  found  it  in  the 
forests  of  Sauvebellin  and  Bel  Mont  — both  of 
which  are,  by  the  bye,  accounted  to  be  Druidical 
locales.  I have  examined  both  places,  and  can 
neither  find  the  aureum  nor  the  album.  If  the 
Druids  really  used  the  mistletoe — for  Pliny  may 
have  been  misinformed — it  is  clear  that  oak- 
mistletoe  (and  especially  if  the  aureum  was  the 
sacred  plant)  could  not  have  been  collected  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Taking  the  statement  of 
Pliny  as  a truth,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Viscum  album  may  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Viscum  luteum,  and  culled  from 
the  various  trees  where  we  find  it  ? If  the  colour 
was  an  important  ingredient,  dyeing  might  have 
been  resorted  to.  The  Dictionnaire  Universel  speaks 
of  several  species  of  gui,  but  without  particularis- 
ing them.  The  botanical  works  that  I possess 
only  name  two,  viz.  the  album  and  the  lutemn. 
Perhaps  the  editor  of  the  dictionary  confounds  the 
Cuscuta  tribe  with  the  Viscum.  The  parasites, 
however,  are  of  different  families : the  Cuscuta— 


devil’s  gut”  being  a convolvulus,  while  the 
Viscum  is  a loranthus!  The  Cuscuta  is  never 
found  on  trees. 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  my  list  extended  or  cor- 
roborated ; but  I may  observe  that  any  observa- 
tions will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  or  to  the  Murithian 
Societ}^,  unless  I am  favoured  with  real  name 
and  address.*  This  remark  does  not  apply  to 
CuTHBEKT  Bede. 

I will  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  in  Switzer- 
land (with  the  exception  of  apple-trees)  the  mis- 
tletoe generally  prefers  the  highest  branches  of 
the  highest  trees.  It  is  rarely  within  reach.  In 
a forest  it  chooses  the  trees  that  most  abound.  It 
loves  the  Finus  sylvestris ; but  if  limes  are  more 
abundant,  it  neglects  the  pine.  If  the  contrary 
be  the  case,  then  the  limes  are  deserted.  Strange 
mysterious  plant ! 

James  Henry  Dixon, 

One  of  the  Council  of  the  Murithian 
Society. 

Lausanne. 


CLIMACTERICAL  YEARS. 

(2“d  S.  iv.  148,  213;  4^**  S.  ii.  486,  58a) 

The  doubt  expressed  by  your  correspondent 
(4“*  S.  ii.  486,  589)  as  to  the  exact  period  of  our 
life  to  which  the  climacterical  year  belongs— if  it 
begins  when  we  enter  our  sixty-third  year,  or 
when  we  have  completed  it — called  to  my  mind 
another  problem  somewhat  analogical,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will  perhaps  serve  in  removing  the 
uncertainty  which  involves  the  other : To  what 
century  belongs  the  year  1800  ? ” An  answer  to 
this  question  was  given  by  M.  Arago  in  the 
Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  1851.  He 
says : — 

“ II  s’eleve  souvent  une  difSculte,  panni  les  gens  du 
monde,  de  savoir  si,  a la  date  du  28  mars  1800,  par 
exemple,  on  etait  dans  le  xviii®  ou  dans  le  xix®  siecle. 

La  question  bien  examinee,  revient  a celle-ci : L’annee 
qui  figure  dans  une  date  est-elle  Yannee  courante  ou 
Vannee  passee  ? Quand  on  ecrit  le  28  mars  1800,  faut-il 
entendre  qu’on  est  arrive  au  28  mars  de  I’annee  1800  nm 
encore  revalue,  ou  bien  que,  depuis  I’origine  de  notre  ere, 
il  s’est  deja  ecoule  1800  annees  entieres,  augmentees  du 
mois  de  janvier,  du  mois  de  fevrier  et  de  28  jours  du  mois 
de  mars  de  I’annee  1801  ? 

“ Pour  resoudre  la  question,  il  faut  examiner  comment 
on  a compte  a I’origine  de  notre  ere,  c’est-a-dire  dans 
I’annee  supposee  de  la  naissance  de  Jesus-Christ.  Or,  il 
est  constant  que  cette  annee  a etd  comptee  un,  dh  son  ' 
commencement ; de  maniere  qu’en  ecrivant  le  28  mars  1, 
on  entendait  le  28  mars  de  I’annee  1 qui  venait  de  coin-  r 
mencer,  et  non  pas  une  annee  revolue,  plus  le  mois  de  ► 
janvier,  le  mois  de  fevrier  et  28  jours  du  mois  de  mars  de  \ 
i’annee  2.  Il  resulte  de  la,  avec  une  entiere  evidence,  i 
que  toute  la  journee  entibre  du  31  decembre  1800  apparte-  f 


* I have  been  told  that  the  Emperor  of  France  is  very  3 
desirous  of  information  respecting  oak-mistletoe,  and  will  4 
be  obliged  by  such  being  forwarded  to  him  through  the  I 

proper  channels.  It  is  wanted  for  his  History  of  Casar.  | 
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nait  au  xviii®  si^cle ; que  le  xix®  a seulement  commence 
le  janvier  1801.  Cette  date  doit,  en  etfet,  se  traduire 
ainsi:  le  premier  jour  de  I’annee  1801  commen9ant,  et 
non  1801  annees,  plus  un  jour  de  I’annee  1802.” 

There  are  nine  climacterical  years : one  occur- 
ring every  seventh  year  of  our  existence,  till  we 
attain  the  age  of  sixty-three,  which  is  the  last. 
The  first  ought  thus  to  begin  with  the  seventh 
year  of  our  age.  But  what  is  our  seventh  year  ? 
Is  it  between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  or  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  ? Or,  what  is  the  seventh 
year  of  a boy  born  May  10, 1860  ? Availing  myself 
of  Arago’s  solution,  I may  say  that,  from  the  day 
of  birth  to  the  last  day  of  the  next  following  twelve 
months  (say  from  0 till  1 year),  the  boy  is  in  his 
first  year.  So  that  at  the  date  of  May  11, 1866,  six 
years  plus  one  day  having  elapsed,  the  boy  will  be 
older  than  six  years  by  one  day  j and  enters  then, 
in  fact,  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  Conse- 
quently, a man  is  in  his  sixty-third  year  from  the 
moment  he  has  lived  full  out  sixty-two  years; 
and  the  year  then  beginning  (sixty-two — sixty- 
three)  is,  I presume,  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
called  the  climacterical  year. 

The  quotation  from  Emperor  Augustus’s  letter 
completely  confirms  such  a theory.  He  has  got 
through  that  sixty- third  year  which  is  the  common 

climacter  ” of  elderly  people  (meaning,  from  the 
age  of  sixty-two  and,  say,  one  day,  to  the  age  of 
sixty- three  and,  say,  one  day),  and  desired  his 
grandson  duly  to  keep  his  sixty-fourth  birthday, 
which  is  our  sixty-third ; according,  as  your 
learned  correspondent  suggests,  to  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  word  might  be  understood, 
the  second  birthday  of  the  Bomans  apparently 
being  our  first.  This  sixty-fourth  birthday  of 
Augustus  arrived  thus  at  the  moment  sixty- three 
years  of  his  life  had  passed  away,  while  with  us 
the  same  numbered  day  would  come  a year  later. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 


If  eighty-one,  which  is  not  a climacterical  year, 
not  being  a multiple  of  seven,  be  struck  off  as  an  al- 
ternative of  H.  L.  V.  F.,  Me.  Hutchinson  will  have 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  replicants  to  his 
query,  in  favour  of  the  sixty-third  year.  Vieta, 
the  mathematician,  was  born  in  1540,  and  died  in 
1603,  which  DeThou  describes  as  a7i7io  elimacterico. 
The  writer  of  the  inscription  at  Sidbury,  knowing 
that  the  word  devrepoirparca  was  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing as  applied  to  a Jewish  sabbath,  makes  it  still 
more  dubious,  not  to  say  senseless,  in  applying  the 
same  obscure  word  to  a climacterical  year,”  a 
physiological  and  fortune-telling  term.  None  of  the 
best  life  tables  show  that  the  climacterical  years 
were  unusually  mortal.  Leaving  the  inscription 
as  it  stands,  I think  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
Luke  vi.  1 is  still  to  be  discovered,  and  that  it 
does  not  express,  according  to  the  best  interpreta- 
tion hitherto  given,  the  first  sabbath  after  the 


second  day  of  Passover.”  Literally,  the  words  are 
second  first  sabbath.”  On  referring  to  Num- 
bers ix.,  it  will  be  seen  that  a second  Passover  was 
allowed  to  those  who  could  not  keep  the  Jit'st, 
The  ^rst  was  to  commence  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  Abib  (generally  called  Nisa^i),  or  first  month  of 
the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews  (Num.  ix.  5)  ; whilst 
the  second  Passover  was  to  be  held  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  Znv  (or  Jyar),  the  second  month  of 
the  year  (Num.  ix.  11),  that  is,  either  at  the  first 
or  second  full  moon  of  the  year.  Consequently,  I 
infer  that  the  aa^fiaTcp  devTepoTrpdoTcp,  or  second 
first  sabbath,”  was  the  eikst  sabbath  of  the  second 
Passovei'  (see  the  Mishna,  Pesachim,  ix.  1-3 ; Posh 
Ilashanah,  i.  3).  A.D.  27,  when  this  event  oc- 
curred, had  two  sabbaths,  a first  and  second,  in 
the  second  or  little  passover  of  the  month  Jyar. 
In  some  MSS.  the  text  reads  devrepcp,  in  others 
TTpcaTcp]  but  the  best  combine  both  words,  and 
Griesbach  has  retained  them  in  his  text,  but 
with  a notification  that  they  ought  probably  to  be 
omitted.  They  were  not  found  in  the  Syriac 
version.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Wiltshire  Villas,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


ARMS  OF  THE  PALiEOLOGI,  EMPERORS  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(P'’  S.  ii.  525,  618 ; iii.  44.) 

In  Peince  Rhodocanakis’s  very  interesting 
note  of  the  vellum  roll  in  his  possession  contain- 
ing the  arms  of  illustrious  Byzantine  families,  the 
arms  of  the  Paleeologi  are  given  thus : Gules,  a 
cross  or,  between  four  letters  B of  the  last.”  In 
a foot-note  it  is  asserted  that  the  letters  B were 
assumed  by  Michael  Palaeologus  on  his  elevation 
to  the  imperial  throne  in  1260,  and  the  usual 
explanation  of  the  augmentation  so  assumed  is 
also  added — viz.  that  these  letters  are  the  initials 
of  the  sentence  BacriAehs  Bao-tAecor/  BacriAeuwj/  Bacri- 
Acuoutoju.”  The  arms  are  usually  drawn  and  de- 
scribed in  this  manner,  though  some  of  the  old 
German  and  French  heralds  doubted  whether  the 
letters  B were  not  the  fusils  ” or  steels  used  in 
striking  fire  from  flint.  1 imagine  that  the  origin 
of  this  supposition  was  the  resemblance  of  the 
charge,  as  drawn  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  inter- 
laced fusils  of  a B shape  which  formed  the  links 
of  the  collar  of  the  Burgundian  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

Chifflet,  in  the  Itisiynia  Gentilitia  Equitum  VeU 
leris  Aurei  (Antverpige,  1632,)  blasons  the  arms 
thus  : “ Be  gueulles  a la  croix  plaine  d’or,  can- 
tonnee  de  quatre  fusils,  ou  B grecs  addossez,  de 
mesmes.”  (See  also  Spener,  Operis  Heraldici  pars 
specialis,  pp.  135,  136 ; Varennes,  Roi  J Armes, 
pt.  I.  p.  148 ; and  Hopingk,  De  Jure  Jnsignium, 
c.  6,  1195.) 

Triers,  in  the  Einleitung  zu  der  Wapen-Kunst, 
p.  741,  says : — 
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“ Andere  sagen,  es  seyn  vier  Feuer-Eisen.  Diejenigen 
welclie  es  vor  Buchstaben  halten,  machen  diese  Erklarung 
davon  : Bao-tAeus  BaffiXeuu,  das  ist,  der  Kbnig  der  Kbnige> 
welclier  iiber  die  Kbnige  berrschet.” 

Similarly  (Brian ville,  Jeu  d'Armoiries,  p.  90,) 
■explains  them  as  B’s  to  mean  •^BacrjAeys  Bao-iAeW 
BatrtAeu&jy  BctcriAeCcri,  Bex  Kegiim  Begnaiis  super 
Beges.” 

I have  great  doubts  as  to  the  charge  being  the 
letter  B at  all,  and  of  course  we  may  dismiss 
altogether  the  notion  of  its  being  the  Burgundian 
fusil.  The  charge  is  usually  drawn  in  the  shape 
ef  a single  B,  but  the  blason  given  by  Chifflet, 
quoted  above,  and  the  almost  identical  words  of 
jFavyn  {Theatre  d'JELonneur  et  de  Chevalerie,  tome 
ii.  p.  1516)  lead  me  to  believe  that  formerly  the 
charge  in  each  quarter  consisted  of  B’s  addossez, 
or  set  back  to  back  thus,  3B ; and  that  this 
arrangement  was  a corruption  of  that  which  I shall 
now  show  was  the  earlier  charge. 

In  the  Boll  of  Arms  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury” (Hark  MS.  6589),  which  was  published  in 
the  Archceologia^  vol.  xxxix.,  the  arms  are  thus 
blasoned : — 

“ L’Empereur  de  Constantinople,  gules  crusuly  d’or 
vn  crois  passant  d’or  a 4 rondells  d’or,  in  les  4 quartres 
et  in  chescun  rondel  1 un  croisee.” 

The  crois  passant  ” is  the  plain,  or  Passion- 
cross.  These  “ rondells  ” thus  charged  with  the 
cross  would  very  nearly  resemble  B’s  addossez,  B’s 
set  back  to  back,  and,  as  I imagine,  were  gradually 
corrupted  into  that  charge.  So  also  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  pedigree  of  the  kings  of  France,” 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Montagu’s  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Heraldry ^ p.  41  (and  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  that  work,  though  it  is  very  fre- 
quently missing),  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  are  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
blason  above : there  is  the  plain  cross,  and  the 
field  is  crusile,  or  charged  with  sixteen  crosses 
{potent),  four  in  each  canton,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  set  of  four  is  the  roundel  charged  with  a 
similar  cross  {potent).  Compare  also  the  arms  of 
Philip,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  below  on  the  same 
plate. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence,  to  my  mind, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  seal  of  the  (nominal)  Em- 
peror Philip,  which  is  engraved  in  Vredii  Gene- 
alogia  Coniitum  Flandrice,  pi.  28.  In  it  the  field 
of  the  shield  is  divided  by  the  plain  cross  into 
four  quarters,  each  containing  five  crosses  (slightly 
patees),  of  which  the  centre  one  is  placed  within  a 
ring,  or  upon  a roundel.  The  blason  is  : — 

“ Scutum  coccineum  cruce  plana  argentea  impressum  : 
■crux  ipsa  quaternis  quadrantibus  angulata  in  quoq; 
angulo  quinq;  cruces,  quarum  media  circulo  est  circum- 
scripta.”— See  Gibbon:  Iniroductio  ad  Latinam  Blasoniam, 
p.  114. 

This,  then,  I believe  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
B charge.  The  crosses  upon  the  roundels  were 


mistaken  for  four  sets  of  B’s  addossez,  and  in 
time  corrupted  into  four  letters  B j and  then  the 
legend,  BauiAeus  BacriAecoj/,  &c.,  w’as  invented  to 
accompany,  and  to  account  for,  a charge  so  sin- 
gular. 

The  real  origin  of  the  arms  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  a differenced  ” coat  derived  from  the 
well-known  arms  of  Jerusalem  -,  or,  at  least,  like 
those  of  that  coat,  the  charges  may  be  allusive  to 
the  Saviour’s  wounds.  John  Woodwaed. 

The  Parsonage,  Montrose,  N.B. 


I beg  to  offer  my  thanks  to  your  learned  corre- 
spondent Mr.  George  Vere  Irving  for  his  correc- 
tion of  my  involuntary  mistake  in  the  description 
of  the  armorial  insignia  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Argyros,  which  I should  have  said  are,  or  a cross 
azure  between  four  mullets  of  the  last.^"'  I take 
this  opportunity  of  suggesting,  that  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  should  meet  in  their  read- 
ings any  allusion  to  the  insignia  of  illustrious 
Byzantine  families,  or  any  that,  though  not  of 
Byzantine  origin,  yet  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  that  empire — as  for  instance 
Courtenay,  de  Ville-Hardouin,  de  Valois,  des  Baux, 
de  Montferrat,  de  Brienne,  &c,,  to  forward  arti- 
cles to  that  effect  to  the  editor  of  “ N.  & Q,,”  who 
I feel  assured  will  insert  them  •,  so  that  by  this 
means  in  the  lapse  of  time  a complete  and  authen- 
tic list  may  be  compiled  of  the  armorial  insignia 
of  the  most  illustrious  historical  families  of  the 
Lower  Empire  : such  a list,  as  far  as  I know,  not 
existing  up  to  the  present  time. 

Bhodocanaeis. 

Park  Bank  House,  near  Manchester. 


This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  your 
First  Series,  vols.  v.  viii.  ix.  x.  xi.  and  xii.,  and  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  at  Landulph  given.  Your 
publication  of  |the  three  Indexes  will  enable  your 
correspondent  Maerocheir  and  others  to  ascer- 
tain v/hat  has  already  appeared  in  N.  & Q.,”  so 
that  unnecessary  repetitions  may  be  avoided  and 
the  Editor’s  time  spared.  John  S.  Burn. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 


ADMIRE:  “TO  WONDER  AT.” 

(4th  ip  (305.) 

It  is  easy  to  refer  to  & Q.,”  but  still  easier 
perhaps  to  consult  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  There 
we  may  see  several  instances  of  admire  and  its 
derivatives  used  for  simply  wonder,  or  even  in  a 
bad  sense.  It  is  worth  noticing  a few  of  them. 
Admirable  and  admirably  are  said  to  be  always  in 
a good  sense.  Admiration  generally,  but  not 
always,  a bad  sense  being  given  out  of  Dryden. 
The  same  of  admire,  the  only  instance  of  the  bad 
sense  being  the  familiar  one  in  Macbeth,  most 
admired  disorder,”  meaning  simply  wonderfxd. 
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The  adverb  admiringly  lias  two  quotations,  in 
one  of  which,  from  Boyle,  the  sense  is  obviously 
the  indifferent  one  : We  may  admiringly  observe, 
that  men  give  freeliest  when  they  have  not  given 
before.” 

I need  not  say  that  neither  Gavya  and  Gavyd^eiv 
nor  iuit’or  and  admiror  have  necessarily  the  good 
sense. 

The  few  passages  in  which  the  words  occur 
in  our  Bible  are  worth  noting.  In  the  clumsy 
translation  of  Jude  16 — ‘^having  men’s  persons 
in  admiration  because  of  advantage,”  it  ought 
rather  to  be  looking  with  awe  and  deference  ” 
or  some  equivalent.  I once  heard  no  less  a man 
than  Mr.  Liddon,  in  a sermon,  say  that  admire 
could  not  be  put  for  the  highest  feeling,  and  in 
fact  should  be  confined  to  feeling  towards  man. 
I think  this  is  true  according  to  common  usage, 
and  2 Thess.  i.  10,  where  the  word  is  applied  to 
our  Blessed  Lord,  is  weakly  expressed  accord- 
ingly. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  6,  I wondered  with  great  ad- 
miration,” the  word  is  clearly  for  wonder  simply, 
if  indeed,  the  object  looked  at  being  repulsively 
described,  it  is  not  used  in  madam  partem.  Our 
translators  ought  to  have  repeated  wonder,  for  in 
the  Greek  it  is  eavyd^etv  and  dadya.  Lytteltcjn". 


It  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  have  adopted 
this  compound  from  the  Latins,  and  neglected  the 
verb  in  its  simplest  form,  ^nirari,  although  it  is  of 
graceful  service  in  most  of  the  South-European 
languages.  The  French  frequently  use  it — a pro- 
verb says : “ Le  paon  se  mire  dans  sa  queue.”  In 
a popular  song  we  have  often  heard : — 

“ Mire  dans  mes  yeux  tes  yeux,”  etc. 

In  Don  Quixote  we  read:  ^^Entonces  Sancho 
Panza  le  miro  con  mas  atencion,  y comenzd  a re- 
figurarle,”  and  so  on.  Notwithstanding  this  lapsus, 
we  naturalised  the  substantive  “mirror,”  as  well 
as  “ glass,”  from  the  French  miroir  and  glace : — 

“ Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my  brother ! ” 
While  the  Germans  turned  speculum  into  spiegel, 
to  designate  the  same  object.  But  for  some  un- 
known cause,  people  do  not  like  to  use  the  word 
“mirror,”  and  prefer  calling  it  “looking-glass,” 
which  leads  to  the  not  very  elegant  sayings:  “to 
stand  before  the  looking-glass,”  “ to  look  in  the 
looking-glass,”  &c.  J.  Van  de  Velde. 


CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

(4*^^  S.  ii.  588  et  ante ',  iii.  40.) 

Referring  in  the  first  place  to  the  question 
raised  by  this  heading,  and  deferring  till  later 
those  relating  to  the  house  of  Douglas,  I think  I 
can  show  Anglo-Scotus  that  his  reasoning  is 
erroneous,  by  adverting  to  the  rules  of  chemical, 
I should  perhaps  say  physical,  analysis. 


You  find  certain  substances  which  present  a 
common  physical  character.  The  substances  are 
compound,  consisting  of  two  elements,  which  I 
may  in  the  present  discussion  call  T.  Temple,  and 
J.  Jurisdiction.  So  long  as  these  are  met  with  in 
combination,  no  one  can  say  to  which  of  them  the 
characteristic  is  referable;  but  the  moment  you 
find  them  separate,  the  difficulty  is  at  end. 
Apply  this  rule  to  these  effigies.  IToii  have  in 
that  of  Septvans  the  characteristic  without  the 
T.,  while  in  certain  of  those  in  the  Temple  church 
of  London  we  find  the  latter  without  the  former. 
Can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this, 
that  the  characteristic  belongs  to  J.  ? 

To  revert  to  the  house  of  Douglas.  I have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  authority  of  Lord  Hailes ; 
but  I may  remind  Anglo-Scotus  of  the  old  adage, 
that  a dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  a giant  can  see 
farther  than  the  latter.  Considering  the  materials 
accessible  to  Lord  Hailes,  his  writings  are  won- 
derfully accurate ; but  the  publications  from  the 
Records,  which  have  appeared  since  his  time, 
enable  us  of  the  present  day  to  correct  many 
errors. 

In  support  of  my  views,  I can  refer  Anglo - 
ScoTDS  to  a more  recent  historian  than  Lord 
Hailes,  viz.  Mr.  Tytler,  who  states  (vol.  ii. 
p.7):- 

“ The  good  Sir  .J ames  was  never  married,  but  he  left  a 
natural  son,  William  Douglas,  who  inherited  the  high 
military  talents  of  his  father,  and  with  whom  we  shall 
soon  meet  under  the  title  of  The  Knight  of  Liddesdalef 

There  is,  however,  as  Me.  Yaekek  suggests, 
a good  deal  of  the  white  and  black  shields  in  this 
controversy.  We  all  know  that  our  ancestors 
were  not  very  consistent  in  their  spelling  of  the 
names  of  either  persons  or  places.  The  confusion 
arises  from  the  similarity  of  the  names : Loudon 
or  Lothian,  and  Laudonia  or  Liddesdale. 

Now  the  ancestor  of  the  Douglases  of  Dalkeith 
was  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Lothian:  in  regard  to 
whom  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  states  that 
some  confusion  has  arisen  from  ascribing  to  this 
individual  the  heroic  achievements  of  his  relative 
and  namesake  (?)  William  Douglas,  Knight  of 
Liddesdale — a son  of  Sir  James,  commonly  called 
the  good  Sir  James  of  Douglas. 

With  regard  to  Liddesdale,  we  find  that  Robert 
the  Bruce  granted  to  John,  son  of  Sir  Roland 
Mareschall,  an  annual  sum  of  ten  pounds  of  silver, 
payable  out  of  the  lands  of  East  Fenton,  in 
Laudonia  {Lteg.  Mag.  Sig.,  xii.  60) ; and  that 
Robert  HI.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
ferred on  the  monks  of  that  abbey  “ Coldynhame 
et  omnes  illas  terras  quas  habent  in  Laudonio  ” 
{Ihid.  202-22). 

The  connection  of  the  Douglases  with  Liddes- 
dale is,  however,  rather  complicated.  It,  of  course, 
formed  no  part  of  my  task  when  writing  the  IIis~ 
tory  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lancashire ; but  now 
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that  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  it,  I shall 
endeavour  to  work  it  up. 

I would  most  respectfully  point  out  to  Anglo- 
ScoTus  that  my  observation  on  the  text  of  Bar- 
bour was  totally  independent  of  Dr.  Jamieson. 
At  the  time  I wrote  the  History  of  the  Upper 
W ard,  I was  resident  occasionally  in  London,  and 
occasionally  in  Lanarkshire.  When  in  the  latter 
locality,  I drew  upon  the  resources  of  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library ; but  while  I was  in  the  former,  I 
had  to  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the  kindness 
of  Scotch  friends,  and  most  particularly  upon  that 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Sim  of  Culter,  from 
whose  library  I had  the  loan  of  the  edition  of 
Barbour  which  I used.  This  was  an  earlier 
one  than  that  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  to  which  I had 
at  the  time  no  access.  The  doctor,  I have  no 
doubt,  obtained  his  correction  from  a comparison 
of  MSS. ; while  a reference  to  my  book  will  show 
that  mine,  though  identical,  was  derived  from  the 
style  of  the  armour  in  which  Sir  James  is  repre- 
sented on  his  tomb. 

In  conclusion,  I would  suggest  to  Anglo- 
ScoTirs,  as  a matter  of  consideration,  whether  the 
Kitsonian  style  of  his  last  article  is  in  accordance 
with  the  courtesy  which  distinguishes  antiquaries 
of  the  present  day.  Geokge  Yeke  Irving. 


AUGUSTINE  WADE. 

S.  ii.  440.) 

It  is  just  possible  that  I am  the  only  person 
now  living  who  can  furnish  any  particulars  of  the 
author  of  the  ballad,  ^^Meet  me  by  moonlight 
alone.”  Poor  Joseph  Augustine  Wade  was  a 
school-  and  class-fellow  of  mine  for  some  years 
at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Peter  Chaigneau,  in  Usher 
Street,  Dublin,  probably  from  1814  to  1816  or 
1817.  He  was  the  son  of  a dairyman  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thomas  Street,  in  an  extensive  line  of 
business,  and  considered  in  very  affluent  circum- 
stances. At  school  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  his  amiable  disposition, 
and  docility  of  character.  He  was  extremely 
quiet,  decorous  in  his  manner  and  deportment, 
and  of  invariable  good  conduct.  He  had  a great 
taste  for  music,  even  when  a boy.  I lost  sight  of 
him  from  the  time  of  quitting  school  till  about 
the  year  1823,  when  I met  him  at  a public  dinner 
in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  well  and  favourably 
known  as  a musical  composer,  several  of  whose 
songs  were  then  in  vogue.  A few  years  later  I 
met  him  again  in  London,  a struggling,  careworn, 
embarrassed  man,  in  debt,  broken  down  in  health 
and  spirits  j a wretched  young  man,  who,  like 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  had  sought  in 
London  a field  and  market  for  their  talents,  which 
they  had  not  at  home,  and  had  not  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  struggle  for  a position  ] and  when 


success  began  to  crown  their  efforts,  were  unable 
to  prolong  the  contest  with  competition  more 
favourably  circumstanced. 

The  original  copy  of  The  History  of  Musicj 
which  poor  Wade  placed  in  the  hands  of  Moore, 
evidently  with  a view  to  his  examination  of  it 
and  recommendation  of  it  to  a publisher,  had 
most  likely  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Powers,  and  was^never  more  heard  of  by  the  poor 
author.  This  original  copy  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  had  been  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  the 
late  Dr.  George  Petrie,  the  most  eminent  Irish 
archaeologist  of  his  day  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
and  was  only  restored  to  me  some  months  back 
by  his  family.  That  Petrie  thought  highly  of  it  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  for  he  borrow^ed  it  from 
me  on  two  occasions.  This  copy  Wade  must  have 
got  transcribed  for  publication,  for  it  is  very  care- 
fully and  legibly  written.  If  the  inquirer,  Mr. 
Sheehan,  to  whom  perhaps  I am  not  altogether 
unknown,  desires  to  see  the  MS.,  or  to  have  it 
shown  to  any  person  he  may  appoint  to  call  on 
me  to  examine  it,  it  shall  be  shown  to  him,  out 
of  regard  to  the  memory  of  my  early  friend,  poor 
Joseph  Augustine  Wade.  It  is  my  intention  to 
publish  this  History  of  Music,  if  I can  find  a pub- 
lisher willing  to  undertake  it. 

I regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  inform  Mr. 
Sheehan  when  Wade  died,  or  where;  at  least  at 
present  I cannot  do  so,  but  I expect  to  obtain 
that  information  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Richard  Robert  Madden. 


Erseine’s  Gospel  Sonnets;  or,  Spirithal 
Songs  ” (4**^  S.  iii.  34)  have  been  reprinted  most 
extensively,  and  that  up  to  a very  recent  date.  I 
have  a copy  which  is  called  The  Fortieth  Edi- 
tion, in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  fully  ex- 
tended.” Printed  at  Glasgow  by  Robertson  in 
1796.  On  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  a notice 
stating  that  — 

“ If  the  number  of  editions  of  an}’-  performance  be  a 
mark  of  public  approbation,  Mr.  Erskine’s  Gospel  Sonnets 
have  a claim  to  that  distinction,  and  they  may  be  ranked 
amongst  those  of  general  esteem  and  usefulness  ; few 
books  have  been  so  often  printed  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
The  present  edition,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  not  less 
worthy  of  public  encouragement  than  those  that  have 
gone  before  it,  as  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  correcting,  by  comparing  it  with  former  editions ; and 
everything  is  to  be  found  here  that  has  appeared  in  the 
most  approved  copies  of  the  Gospel  Sonnets.  Mr.  Erskine’s 
poems,  as  Dr.  Bradbury  says,  are  greatly  to  be  esteemed ; 
and  above  all,  for  that  which  animates  the  whole,  the 
favour  of  divine  and  experimental  knowledge.” 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

My  copy  of  Erskine’s  Gospel  Sonnets  is  a later 
edition  than  that  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala.  It  was 
published  in  London  without  date  by  Crabb  and 
Burnham,  John  Street,  Blackfriars’  Road.  It  has 
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an  engraved  title-page,  and  after  the  author’s 
preface  and  a poem  by  a lady  of  New  England  on 
reading  the  work,  there  is  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  author. 

If  the  word  occur  in  Mn.  S ala’s  copy  it 

would  seem  to  be  a misprint.  In  mine  the  lines 
run  thus : — 

“ Law-terrors  pain  the  putrid  sore  ; 

And  gospel- grace  applies  the  cure.” 

The  ‘^Believer’s  Riddle  ” forms  the  commence- 
ment of  part  3,  and  “Meditations  on  Smoking 
Tobacco  ” immediately  precedes  the  final  page, 
which  contains  an  acrostic,  the  initial  letters 
forming  the  words  “ Master  Ralph  Erskine.” 

In  the  quotation  from  the  poem  on  smoking,  for 
ivhat  read  what's,  and  towards  the  close  of  Mr. 
Sala’s  communication  “ Dunfermline  ” should 
have  been  substituted  for  “ Dumferlin.” 

George  White. 

70,  Russell  Square,  VV.C. 

This  quaint  and  curious  performance  has 
been  included  in  the  collected  works  of  Ralph 
Erskine,  in  ten  large  8vo  vols.,  printed  at  Falkirk 
in  1796,  and  in  a subsequent  edition  published 
in  Aberdeen.  It  is  surprising  that  so  remarkable 
a book  should  not  have  found  a publisher  in  more 
recent  times,  as  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
a separate  form.  W.  T. 

“ The  Late  oe  the  Purple  Falcon  ” S. 
iii.  34.) — I know  of  no  romance  of  this  name. 
Falcons,  however,  play  a great  part  in  the  old 
stories.  In  Li  Biaus  Desconneus,  the  bird  figures 
notably  in  one  episode.  In  Melusine  we  have  the 
sparrow-hawk,  whom  the  knight  is  to  watch 
three  days  and  nights  without  sleeping.  In  one  of 
Marie’s  Lays,  the  lover  visits  his  mistress  in  the 
shape  of  a falcon. 

As  to  the  quotation  of  the  “ conyng  snake,”  the 
legend  is  of  course  common  enough.  No  doubt 
the  notion  first  comes  from  the  “ deaf  adder  ”•  of 
Scripture.  Then  it  is  taken  up  in  the  Bestiaries, 
and  serves  as  a standing  allegory  in  medieval 
homilies,  Philip  de  Thaun  writes  of  the  aspis  — 

“ Quant  il  aparceit  gent  ki  fuut  enchantement, 

Ki  volent  encanter,  prendre,  & enginner, 

Les  oreilles  que  il  ad  tresben  estuperat, 

L’un  a terre  apreinderat,  en  le  altre  mucerat 
Sa  cue  fermement,  que  ele  en  n’ot  nent.” 

In  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.E.T.S.)  we  have — 

’ “ l>er  is  an  eddre  is  y-hote  ine  latin  | aspis.  l>et  is 

of  zuicbe  kende  | pet  hi  stoppep  pet  on  eare  mid  erpe  | 
and  pet  o per  mid  hare  tayle  j pet  hi  ne  yhere  pane  char- 
mere.”— p.  257. 

So  late  as  Manningham’s  time  (1602)  it  was 
still  used  as  a sermon-illustration.  At  the  Temple 
Church  he  hears  Dr.  Montague  on  May  9 of  said 
year,  and  this  passage  occurs  in  the  sermon : — 

“The  Scripture  telleth  us  that  of  all  beasts  the  Serpent 
is  the  most  subtill,  and  his  subtilty  is  obserued  in  three 
points  : first,  when  those  nations  in  Syria  and  other  hott 


countries  found  themselues  often  endangered  by  the  sting- 
ing of  venomous  beasts,  amongst  other  remedies  they 
invented  charming,  which  the  serpent  perceuinge,  to 
auoyd  their  cunning  and  effect  his  malice,  he  would  stop 
both  his  eares,  the  one  by  laying  it  close  to  the  earth,  the 
other  by  stopping  it  with  his  tayle.”  — Manningham’s 
Diary,  p.  26.  (Camden  Soc.) 

John  Addis,  Jun; 

Rustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

In  Martin’s  Catalogue  of^  Privately -printed  Books 
(edition  of  1854,  p.  524),  is  mentioned  — 

“‘The  Lay  of  the  Purple  Falcon  : a Metrical  Romance. 
Now  first  printed  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the 
Possession  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Ctirzon.  London  : Printed 
by  William  Nicol,  Shakespere  Press,  Pall  Mall.  1847. 
4to.’  With  four  woodcuts.  The  preface  is  in  Roman 
letters,  the  remainder  in  large  black-letter  type.  Thirty- 
one  copies  were  printed,  and  one  on  vellum,  for  distribu- 
tion among  Mr.  Curzon’s  friends.” 

A copy,  in  a bookseller’s  recent  catalogue,  was- 
priced  2/.  2s. ; and  bad  a note  to  the  effect,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  a modern  satire  in  old  language. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a copy  in  the  British 
Museum  catalogue.  John  Power. 

WiCLiF  [?]  (4‘h  S.  iii.  84.)— The  question  asked 
in  “N.  & Q.”  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  manu-' 
script  ascribed  to  Wiclif,  at  the  sale  of  the  Bon- 
ington Park  library,  is  the  very  question  I asked 
some  of  my  brethren  at  the  time  it  was  sold.  The 
fact  is,  the  books  were  in  such  a “higgledy- 
piggledy  ” state  on  the  mornings  of  sale,  and  such 
a number  of  persons  were  desirous  to  see  the  same 
lots,  that  a critical  examination  was  almost  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  only  answer  I got  was: 
“ Well,  it’s  a fourteenth-century  handwriting.”  I 
did  not  see  it  myself  until  it  was  being  sold  j and 
when  it  was  knocked  down  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum, I thought  it  only  another  instance  of  how 
the  British  national  purse  suffers.  It  seemed  to 
me  probable  that  had  a private  person,  instead  of 
the  “ British  nation,”  been  bidding,  it  would  not 
have  fetched  half  the  sum.  The  first  bid,  I 
think,  was  20^.  What  is  the  real  value  ? 

Henry  Young. 

Liverpool. 

Calligraphy  (4^^  S.  ii.  518.)— Goethe’s  and 
Schillers  handwriting. — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
(born  June  22,  1767,  died  April  8,  1835),  Alex- 
ander’s renowned  brother,  of  whom  the  Edinburgh 
Bevieio  of  this  year  (1868),  has  given  so  interesting 
a memoir,  writes  to  Dr.  Motherby  of  Konigsberg, 
a very  clever  Shakespeare  critic  and  translator, 
under  April  19,  1810  : — 

‘‘  The  handwriting  always  retains  something  charac- 
teristic of  a man,  but  that  of  Goethe  [who  wi'ote  a large 
floAving  hand]  Avas,  I must  confess,  not  one  that  could- 
show  his  individuality.  Schiller  Avrote,  according  to  my- 
judgment,  a much  more  geniuslike  (genialisch)  hand,  and 
one  peculiar  to  himself.”— (Vide  Dr.  Dorow’s  Facsimile 
von  llandschriften  heriilimter  Manner  und  Frauen,  1836.) 

And  Goethe  himself  says,  if  I remember  right,, 
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in  a letter  to  Zelter,  wlio  "became  still  dearer  to 
him  after  Schiller’s  death : — 

“ His  (Scliiller’s)  letters  are  the  most  beautiful  memento 
which  I possess  from  him,  and  thej  belong  to  the  most 
excellent  things  he  has  ever  "written.  His  last  letter  I 
keep  like  something  holy  among  my  treasures.  The  judg- 
ment contained  in  it  is  to  the  point  and  thoughtful ; the 
handwriting  does  not  betray  a trace  of  any  weakness. 
He  was  a noble  man,  and  he  has  left  us  in  his  full  power. 
This  letter  is  dated  April  24,  1805,  and  Schiller  died  on 
the  9th  of  May.” 

I wish  your  correspondents,  especially  P.  A.  L., 
would  prolong  this  discussion  on  the  handwriting 
of  eminent  men  judged  by  the  like. 

Hekmann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Maze  S.  hi.  34.)  — Your  correspondent’s 
query  reminds  me  to  make  a note  in  your  pages 
that  there  is  a very  curious  German  engraving  of 
a Maze  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  I never 

law  any  notice.  The  press  mark  is  17502^ 

Anon. 

^^The  Forsaken  Merman”  (4“^  S.  hi.  33.) — 
A.  S.  will  find  a translation  of  the  Danish  ballad 
upon  which  Matthew  Arnold  probably  founded 
his  poem  in  & Q.”  3’"'^  S.  xii.  324,  under  the 
heading  Fair  Agnes  and  the  Merman.”  Ipointed 
out  the  similarity  of  the  two  poems  at  the  time. 

0.  W.  Barkley. 

Anonymous  Portrait  (4^^  S.  ii.  252,  307  ; hi. 
45.) — It  may  tend  to  elucidate  this  query  hy  stat- 
ing that  the  motto  ^^Now  thus,  now  thus,”  is  the 
motto  of  the  Pilkington  baronets.  T.  P. 

Clifton. 

Comparisons  are  Odious  (3”^  S.  xii.  206,  278, 
399,  470  ] 4*''  S.  i.  40.) — If  Leroux  de  Lincy  be 
right,  the  phrase  is  older  than  Cervantes,  Shakes- 
peare, Donne,  and  Ariosto.  He  says  in  his  excel- 
lent work  Ze  Livre  des  Proverhes  frangais,  i.  p.  276, 
that  already  in  a MS.  collection  of  proverbs  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  found  these  phrases : — 

“ Comparaisons  sont  haineuses. 

Comparaison  n’est  pas  raison.” 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Mac  Entore  (4**^  S.  ii.  487.) — I am  obliged  to 
Mr.  Irving  for  his  references  on  this  subject;  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  misunderstood  my  queries. 
Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  I,  suh  voce 
“Macintyre,”  merely  gives  a legend  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  that  surname,  whereas  the  family 
tradition,  which  I wish,  if  possible,  to  authenticate, 
states  that  one  who  at  the  time  of  his  exploit 
bore  the  surname  Mac  Entore,  saved  his  sove- 
reign’s life  in  battle,  and  was  thereupon  rewarded 
with  a grant  of  coat- armour,  and  his  surname  was 
changed  from  Mac  Entore  to  King.  As  the  latter 
was  the  family  name  in  1247,  the  king  whose 


life  was  saved  must  have  been  Alexander  II.  or 
one  of  his  predecessors.  I should  be  glad  if  any 
correspondent  of  & Q.”  who  may  have  met 
with  this  legend  could  give  me  any  further  par- 
ticulars. C.  S.  K. 

Golddeaters’  Skin  (4*’^  S.  ii.  585 ; iii.  42.) — 
I was  amazed  to  find  that  in  the  enlightened  nine- 
teenth century  any  one  could  be  found  to  believe 
that  goldbeaters’  skin  was  the  cuticle  of  the  heater. 
J.  S.  Lock’s  correction,  too,  is  open  to  amendment. 
The  goldbeaters’  skin  is  not  parchment  beaten 
thin,”  but  a fine  pellicle  obtained  from  the  gut  of 
cattle.  See  Beckmann’s  History  of  Inventions. 

P.  E.  Masy. 

Vita  brevis,  Ars  * longa”  (4^*’  S.  iii.  46.)— 
Should  it  happen  that  the  original  of  the  above 
has  not  already  been  given  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  it  may 
perhaps  be  not  amiss  to  print  the  aphorism  entire, 
as  under : — 

O ^ios  ^paxvs,  7}  5e  reyi/?;  /naKpi],  6 Se  Kaiphs  o^vs,  ij 
8e  Treipa  crcpaXepVf  "5  Se  Kplais  xSAeTr?].  Ae?  §e  ou  fiovov 
iwvrhv  irapex^iv  ra  hioVTa  TroieouTa,  aAAct  Ka\  rhr  vo- 
aeovTa,  koI  rou9  'Kap^6vTas,  KoX  ra  encoder. 

Latinb  redditum : — 

“ Vita  brevis,  ars  longa,  occasio  preeceps,  experientia 
fallax,  judicium  difficile.  Oportet  autem  non  modo 
seipsum  exhibere  quae  oportet  facientem,  sed  etiam 
fegruin,  et  praeseutes,  et  externa.” 

The  above  is  the  first  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  — nobilissimus  medi- 
cus  ” (Cic.  Fragm.) — whose  utterances,  it  may  be 
added,  Galen,  following  in  his  steps  at  an  interval 
of  five  centuries  and  a half  (Hippocrates  oh.  circ. 
A.c.  361),  regarded  as  something  like  divinely 
oracular  (llaAtv  OVP  waTrep  airb  6eov  (pcavTis  ri)?  'Itttto- 
Kpdrovs  ap^cofieOa  Ae^ecos). 

In  the  preface  to  my  copy  of  the  Aphorisms — 
Aphorismes  d' Hippocrate  . . . par  M.  le  Chev.  de 
Mercy,  a Paris,  1821 — the  editor  has  the  follow- 
ing to  the  point : — 

“ Le  premier  aphorisme  peint  a grands  traits  les  de- 
voirs du  medecin,  la  brievete  de  la  vie,  la  necessite  de 
s’instruire,  la  difficulty  de  juger  ou  de  bien  connoitre  la 
maladie,  le  moment  bien  court  de  I’application  du  remede, 
sans  pouvoir  se  dissimuler  que  I’experience  la  plus  con- 
sommee  peut  encore  nous  troniper.  Nam  errare  hvmanum 
est.  C’est  cette  verite  si  douloureuse  qui  doit  nous  faire 
redoubler  d’efforts,  de  Constance  et  de  travail  pour  vaiacre 
la  nature.” 

It  is  observable  that  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  epitaph,  quoted  at  the  reference  given  above, 
consists  of  four  verses  in  elegiac  metre. 

J.  B.  Shaw. 

The  word  ducent  in  the  epitaph  of  Thomas  Lon- 
don, to  which  ? dixerit  ” is  added,  is  certainly 
ducent  on  the  monument.  For  immites  read  in- 
amites.  For  Iladdiseol  read  Haddiscoe. 

G.  W.  M. 

* /.  e.  Ars  medica. 
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Demiter  (4*^^  532.  4i,)_There  is  no 

difficulty  about  this  word.  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  the 
Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  formed.  To  demit^  dimitt,  to  resign, 
to  abdicate,  to  give  up ; generally  applied  to  ”an 
office.”  The  person  who  resigns  is  the  demiter  or 
demitter  ,•  but  the  noun  is  of  more  rare  occurrence 
than  the  verb,  and  indeed  is  obsolete.  Demise 
and^  demission  are  words  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  root.  George  Vere  Irving. 

Unpublished  Poem  oe  Burns  S.  ii.  614.) 
Dr.  Ramage  will,  I feel  satisfied,  pardon  my  ad- 
hering to  my  former  opinion  of  this  not  being  ''  a 
genuine  Burns.”  It  does  not  follow,  because  the 
friends  from  whom  he  got  it  so  believed,  that  it  is 
so.  The  language,  style,  and  pith  of  Burns  are 
so  markedly  wanting  (an  indifferent  copy  of  a 
great  master),  I confess  surprise  at  its  being 
attempted  to  be  passed  for  ‘‘  our  poet’s.”  Dr. 
Damage’s  having  received  the  lines  as  a production 
of  Burns,  does  not  preclude  him  from  offering  his 
unbiassed  opinion,  and  I should  like  to  hear  him, 
a student  of  Burns,  express  it.  Seth  Wait. 

Original  Anecdotes  oe  Burns  (4^*^  S.  ii.  483 
582.)— I have  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Manuel  for 
delay  in  answering  his  query.  The  publisher  of  Mr. 
Knox  s Basin  of  the  Tay  ” was  John  Anderson, 
junior,  55,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh  ,*  and 
his  contributions,  including  the  Vale  of  the 
Clyde,  will  be  found  in  the  Scottish  Tourist 
Stirling  and  Kenney,  and  John  Fairbairn,  Wa- 
terloo Place,  Edinburgh,  1825.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Knox  published  “ Basin  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ” 
The^  Shire  and  City  of  Edinburgh  ” — maps.  Mr. 
J^ox’s  publications  are  out  of  print,  and  only 
likely  to  be  had  second-hand.  Anderson  is  dead, 
^d  was  succeeded  by  Gallie,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh  j but  that  house  has  eeased  to  exist. 
Ir.  Knox  resides  a short  distance  from  Edin- 
burgh,  on  whom  I waited  to  obtain  information 
to  answer  Mr.  Manuel,  to  whom  I shall  be  happy 
to  lend  my  copies  of  those  books  if  desired. 

Seth  Wait. 

Mi^ceUmtaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  History  of  Etruria.  Part  III.  With  an  Account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs,  Arts  and  Literature  of  the 
^ruscans  translated  from  the  German  of  Karl  Otfried 

(London:  Hatchard, 

^ ®o?cluding  volume  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray’s  book 
gathered  from  the  title- 
Poi'tiou  of  the  whole.  The  origin, 
fro  arts,  and  manners  of  this  ancient 

pre-Roman  people  of  Italy  present  for  consideration  some 
interesting  questions  which  can  be  found  in 
tionfw^if  In  them  and  their  institu- 

S I - of  that  Roman  civiliza- 

tion which,  m Its  turn,  influenced,  and  still  continues  to 


influence,  so  many  nations  of  the  world.  How  the  Etrus- 
cans lived  and  worked  and  worshipped ; how  they  were 
governed  by  an  aristocratical  hierarchy,  which  held  them 
in  awe  by  a system  of  which  divination  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  portents  were  leading  features:  how,  within 
Ituiits,  they  were  a people  of  great  constructive 
Skill ; how  they  drained  marshes,  and  reared  those  won- 
derful walls  and  gateways  to  which  Murray  so  constantly 
directs  attention  on  the  route  through  Italy  ; and  how 
they  cast  those  bronzes,  and  executed  those  sculptures, 
the  very  multitude  of  the  remains  of  which  wearies  the 
^e  and  mind  in  the  Afuseo  Gregoriano,  at  Volterra 
Rerugia,  and  in  many  other  places  with  which  now-a- 
days  Englishmen  deem  it  a kind  of  shame  not  to  be  fami- 
liar—these  are  the  subjects  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray’s  pre- 
sent volume.  Need  we  say  that  they  are  both  intei^st- 
ing  and  important,  and  that  they  are  worked  out  with  true 
german  scholarship  in  the  treatise  by  Muller,  with  a 
translation  of  which  Mrs.  Gray  brings  her  work  to  a 
close  i 

Who  wrote  Brittain’s  Ida ? (mis-assigned  to  Edmund 

^pense?')  answered  in  a Letter  to  Sir  John  Duke  Cole- 

To (London, 

Izmo,  1869.)  . ’ 

Brittain’s  Ida,  a free  poem,  but  with  a good  deal 
of  poetical  merit,  was  first  published  in  1628,  bv  the 
welhknown  Thomas  Walkley,  with  the  following  title: 

Brittain  s Ida : written  by  that  renowned  poet,  Edmond 
Spenser.  In  a dedication  to  Mary  daughter  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  afterwards  Duchess 
^ publisher  explained  his 

attribution  of  the  authorship  to  Spenser  by  the  circum- 
stance that  “ I am  certainly  assured,  by  the  ablest  and 
most  knowing  men,  that  it  must  be  a work  of  Spenser’s.” 

I he  writer  of  some  preliminary  lines  echoes  the  opinion 
of  Spenser  s authorship,  emphatically  declaring  that  “ ’tis 
learned  Spenser’s  muse.”  But,  notwithstanding  all  this 
attribution  and  reiteration,  no  known  critic  or  editor  has 
ever  been  found  willing  to  adopt  this  opinion ; and  al- 
though Brittain’s  Ida  has  been  included  among  Spenser’s 
works  as  a poem  imputed  to  him,  Walkley  and  his 
friends  concerned  in  the  first  publication  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  ever  professed  to  believe  it  to  be  hil 
fc^veral  students  of  our  Elizabethan  poetry  have  thought 
thej’-  detected  in  it  a resemblance  to  Shakspeare’s  early 
poems,  and  Warton  suggested  that  “its  manner  is  like 
that  of  Phineas  Fletcher.”  This  last  idea  occurred  also  to 
Mr.  Grosart  whilst  working  on  his  forthcoming  edition  of 
Rhineas  Fletcher,  and  in  the  present  pamphlet  he  sets 
torth  the  grounds  which  have  occurred  to  him  for  con- 
cluding that  Brittain’s  Ida  was  really  written  by  the 
author  of  the  Purple  Island.  He  adduces  a variety  of 
parallel  and  similar  passages  and  phrases  found  in" this 
poem  and  in  several  known  poems  of  Fletcher,  which 
amount  in  his  opinion  to  a “ demonstration  ” of  Fletcher’s 
auth^orship.  “Demonstration”  is  a large  and  powerful 
word,  and  perhaps  some  people  may  not  think  it  quite 
exactly  applicable  to  such  a case  as  this ; but  Mr.  Gro- 
sart s pamphlet  and  reasoning  are  well  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  interested  in  such  questions. 


A Concise  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman, 
Jdalimi,  and  Gothic  Architecture.  By  John  Henry 
Parker,  F.A.S.  A New  Edition  revised,  (Parker.) 

The  value  and  utility  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
little  volume  have  been  so  generally  recognised,  that  a 
third  edition  of  it  lias  been  called  for  ; and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  tliat  circumstance  to  add  some  few  extra 
pages  and  illustrations,  and  give  completeness  to  the 
work  by  the  addition  of  a Topographical  Index  to  the 
illustrations. 
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The  History  of  the  Township  of  Meltham,  near  Hudders- 
field, in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York.  By  th  e 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  Inciimbent  of  the  Chapel ry. 
Edited,  with  Additions,  hy  C.  H.  (Crosslej^,  Hudders- 
field.) 

Records  and  Traditions  of  Upton-on- Severn.  By  E.  M.  L. 

With  Thirteen  Illustrations  hy  Charles  Cattermole  and 
G.  R.  Clarke.  (Houghton  & Gunn.) 

The  first  of  the  two  volumes  whose  titles  we  have 
transcribed  may  in  its  present  form  be  regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  the  original  author,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes, 
who  seems  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  his  congregation  by 
his  faithful  ministrations  among  them  during  a period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Meltham  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
only  district  in  Yorkshire  in  which  an  Episcopal  Chapel 
was  erected  and  consecrated  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  honoured  as  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Abraham  Woodhead,  to  whom  the  authorship  of  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  has  been  frequently  attributed. 

The  second  is  a pleasing  little  volume,  in  which  the 
few  historical  incidents  connected  with  Upton-on-Severn, 
and  some  anecdotes  of  the  more  celebrated  persons  (in- 
cluding Dr.  Dee)  who  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  worked  up  in  a way  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  all  who 
may  desire  to  know  for  what  and  for  whom  Upton  is 
remarkable.  Perhaps  the  chapter  which  will  be  read 
with  greatest  interest  is  that  in  which  the  authoress  tells 
the  story  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  or  Maurice— the 
inscription  on  whose  gravestone,  “ Miserrimus,”  awakens 
the  curiosity  and  sympathy  of  all  visitors  to  Worcester 
Cathedral.  The  work  is  very  effectively  illustrated. 

Peerless  among  the  publications  of  its  class  is  the  Royal 
Insurance  Almanac,  which,  for  clearness  of  typography 
and  variety  of  contents,  stands  facile  princeps  among  the 
calendars  for  1869. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

A Dissertation  on  the  True  Age  or  the  World,  by  Professor 
Wallace,  1844. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Bdbart,  33,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Leicester. 

The  Critical  Qokstions,  as  set  at  Oxford  in  the  Ireland.  Hertford, 
and  Craven  Scholarship  Examinations  for  1865,  1866, 1867,  and  1868. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  P.J.  F.  Gantillon,  Courtrai  House,  Tivoli, 
Cheltenham. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  he  given 
for  cleancopies. 

W.  W.  { Birmingham.)  Consult  the  Act  of  Union,  5^6  Anne,  cap.  8, 

or  the  information  as  to  the  Peers  of  Scotland. 

Notes  and  Queries. 

The  First  Series  is  entirely  out  of  print. 

The  Second  Series.  Some  few  complete  sets  may  still  he  had.  price 
Ql.es.  for  the  twelve  volumes ; and  there  are  copies  of  many  numbers, 
parts,  and  volumes,  hut  early  application  should  be  made  for  any  of 
these  which  may  he  wanted  to  complete  sets. 

The  Third  Series.  Early  application  should  also  he  made  for  any 
numbers,  parts,  or  volumes,  as  the  stock  will  shortly  be  made  up  into 
sets. 

H.  Fikhwick.  Consult  the  following  works:  (1.)  "Catalogue  of  the 
Heralds'  Visitations ; with  References  to  many  other  valuable  Genealo- 
gical and  Topographical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  vBy  S. 
N.  Harris  Nicolas.']  Bond.  1825,  8vo.”  (2.)  “An  Index  to  the  Pedigrees 
and  Arms  contained  in  the  Heralds'  Visitations,  and  other  Genealogical 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By  R.  Sims.  Zond.  1849, 8vo. 

G.  A.  See  our  "Notices  to  Correspondents"  on  p.  48  of  the  present 
volume. 


W.  H.  S.  “Saint  Monday  " is  merely  a slang  phrase  among  cobblers 
and  other  mechanics  who  religiously  observe  this  loeekly  holiday. 

L.  M.  N.  loill  find  an  excellent  account  of  the  Pig-faced  Lady,  or 
rather  Ladies,  ivith  an  illustration,  in  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  ii.  255, 
Consult  also  “ N.  & Q,”  2nd  S.  xi.  266,  357,  416,  496. 

Edward  Sallis  and  others.  We  cannot  give  the  marketable  value 
of  old  books,  which  must  be  regulated  by  their  condition  and  binding. 
Submit  them  to  some  respectable  second-hand  bookseller. 

Hystnologicub  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  General  Indexes 
to  “N.  & Q.”  for  the  translators  of  the  “ Dies  Irce,"  e.  g.  the  3rd  S. 
xii.  482. 

Felis.  a short  account  of  St.  Bacchus,  an  illustrious  officer  in  the 
army,  is  given  in  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  is  commemo- 
rated on  Oct.  7. 

R.  II.  IIotchkin.  Application  must  be  made  to  some  American  agent 
for  Fanny  Fern's  poem  on  the  sacrilege  committed  at  Holbeach.  The 
work  seems  unknown. 

R.  S.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Fillinham  on  Aug.  6, 1862,  lot  481 
fetched  is.  Qd.  tHotten.)  Lot  506.  8s.  {purchaser  unknoivn  tons.)  The 
following  lots  were  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  153,  154,  157  to 
160,  358,  364,  396,  397. 

Errata — 4th  S.  ii.  p.  593,  col.  i.  line  21 , for  “ W.  C."  read  “ W.  E.’’; 
p.6ll,col.i.  line  28,  /br  “ delent  ” read  “deleat.”— 4th  S.  iii.  p.  22, col. 
ii.  line  18, /or  “ croys”  read  “ uoys  saide.” 


Breakfast.— A Successful  Experiment. — The  Civil  Service  Gazette 
has  tlie  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  thenervts  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  bnt  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  co'coa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  secuiingit  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundredsof  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  oursflves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks A most  interesting 

and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westboume 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60.  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  whi  ch  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
imake  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult 
ing  this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 


Cube  of  cough,  chest,  and  bronchial  disorder,  by  Dr.  Locock’s  Pul- 
monic Wafers.— From  Mr,  Mallett,  Angel  Inn,  Acle,  near  Yarmouth: 
"For  upwards  of  four  years  I suffered  from  a very  bad  cough  and  sore- 
ness of  the  chest.  I was  frequently  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed,  but 
the  Wafers  never  failed  in  affording  me  almost  instant  relief.”  Dr. 
Locook’s  Wafers  cure  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  breath,  throat,  and  lungs,  and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price 
Is.  liZ  and  2s.  9Z  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
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THE  ^T.  ALBAN’S  PRESS,  1480-1486. 

Among  tlie  rarissimi  of  bibliograpliy  are  copies 
of  the  ver}^  few  works  produced  by  the  press  which 
is  said  to  have  been  set  up  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  historians  of  Hertford- 
shire claim  for  a monk  and  schoolmaster,  whose 
name  was  John  Insomuch,  the  honour  of  having 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  that  celebrated 
monastery  a few  years  after  Caxton  had  com- 
menced his  marvellous  labours  within  the  abbey 
of  Westminster.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a press  was  in  operation 
“apud  villain  Sancti  Albani”  ftom  the  year  1480 
to  the  year  1486. 

Only  six  books  printed  at  St.  Alban’s  in  the 
fifteenth  century  were  known  to  oiir  early  biblio- 
graphical writers.  Two  of  them  were  issued  in 
1480,  and  two  in  the  following  year.  The  other 
two  were  the  St.  Alban’s  Chronicle,  dated  1483, 
and  the  Book  of  St.  Alban’s,  by  the  Lady  Juliana 
Berners,  dated  1486.  A seventh  work,  a copy  of 
which  is  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  is 
described  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  in  the  new  series 
of  his  Typographical  Gazetteer,  but  it  is  without 
date. 

Of  one  of  the  two  works  printed  at  St.  Alban’s 
in  1481,  entitled  Jo/iawwisCanomcj  Questiones  super 
octo  libros  Physicorum  Aristotelis,  Ames  gives  a 


very  imperfect  description,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
he  had  not  seen  a copy.  Herbert  is  unable  to 
make  any  addition  to  Ames’s  account  of  the  book, 
and  Bibdin  does  not  mention  it.  Archdeacon 
Cotton,  when  he  published  his  first  series,  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a copy,  and  he  com- 
plains that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Ames  and  Herbert  is  far  from  satisfactory.  But 
before  ho  issued  his  second  series,  the  archdeacon 
discovered  that  a copy  was  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  he  pronounces  to  he  the  only  known  copy. 

The  object  of  my  present  communication  is  to 
record  in  your  pages — and  it  will  not,  I hope,  be 
uninteresting  to  your  bibliographical  readers  to 
know — that  a second  copy  is  in  existence  of  the 
work  of  John  the  Canon,  as  well  as  of  another 
book  which  was  printed  at  St.  Alban’s  in  1480, 
and  was  also  supposed  to  be  unique. 

The  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York 
contains  two  works  hound  together  in  one  folio 
volume,  the  first  of  which  is  a Latin  treatise  upon 
the  twelve  books  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics,  by 
the  Franciscan  friar  Antonins  Andreas,  with  the 
emendations  of  the  Augustine  friar  Thomas  Pen- 
keth,  printed  by  John  Lettou,  at  the  expense  of 
William  Wilcock,  in  the  year  1480,  as  appears  by 
the  following  colophon  : — 

CT  Excellentissimi  sacre  theologie  pfessoris  Anthonii 
Andree  ordinis  fratru  minora  super  duodecim  libros  me- 
taphysice  questionibus  per  venerabilem  viru  magistru 
Thoma  Penketli  ordinis  fratru  Augustiniensiu  emendatis 
finis  impositus  est.  per  me  Johannem  lettou  ad  expensas 
Wilhelmi  Wilcock  impressis.  Anno  xp’i  mcccclxxx. 

The  work  is  printed  in  double  columns,  with 
a clear  well-formed  Gothic  type,  upon  a thick 
paper  without  water-mark.  The  colophon  is  at 
the  end  of  the  second  column  of  the  last  of  the  six 
pages  which  follow  the  signature  N iii.  The 
tabula  follows  the  colophon,  and  consists  of  eight 
leaves  without  signatures.  The  place  of  printing 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  colophon,  nor  is  it  indi- 
cated in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  Only  one 
other  book  in  winch  the  name  of  John  Lettou 
appears,  unconnected  with  any  other  typographer, 
is  known  to  be  now  extant.  It  was  printed  at 
London  in  the  year  1481,  the  same  William 
Wilcock  being  the  publisher  or  person  who  de- 
frayed the  cost  of  printing.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  is  inferred  that  the  earlier  hook  was  also 
produced  at  Lettou’s  London  press.  See  Denis’ 
Supplem.  to  Maittaire,  p.  112. 

Neither  Ames  nor  his  editor  Herbert  had  seen 
a copy  of  the  work  printed  by  Lettou  in  1480. 
Their  description  of  it  is  taken  from  Bishop  Tan- 
ner’s MS.  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. 

The  work  placed  second  in  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter’s volume  is  the  treatise  of  .lohn  the  Canon, 
printed  at  the  St.  Alban’s  press  in  1481,  the  only 
known  copy  of  which  Archdeacon  Cotton  states  to 
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"be  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  copy  in  the  York 
Minster  Library  has  the  following  colophon: — 

“Expliciunt  questioes  Johannis  canonici  super  octo 
libros  phisicorum  Aristotel.  Impresse  apd’  villain  sancti 
Albani  anno  doinini  m"’  cccc’  lxxxio.” 

The  book  is  printed  in  double  columns,  with  a 
type  of  the  Gothic  character,  but  inferior  in  qua- 
lity to  that  used  by  Lettou.  Blanks  are  left  for 
the  introduction  of  the  initial  letters.  The  signa- 
tures of  the  text  extend  from  A to  x iii.  A tabula 
is  added  consisting  of  eight  leaves  and  one  column, 
the  signatures  Yi  to  y v.  The  paper  has  the  well- 
known  water-mark  of  the  heifer’s  head  and  horns 
surmounted  by  a star. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
works  comprised  in  the  volume  preserved  in  the 
library  of  York  Minster  is  of  the  greater  rarity 
and  value. 

The  only  known  copy  of  that  printed  by  Lettou, 
which  is  said  to  be  in  the  library  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford, is  imperfectly  described  by  Dibdin 
{Bihliog.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  1),  who  had  not  seen  it. 
He  prints  the  colophon  as  inaccurately  copied  for 
him  by  the  president  of  the  college,  adding  that 
two  leaves  appear  to  have  been  torn  from  the 
beginning  of  it.”  As  the  York  Minster  copy  is 
free  from  any  such  mutilation,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  only  perfect  copy  of  the 
work  of  Antonius  Andreas,  printed  by  Lettou  in 
1480,  that  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

As  to  the  treatise  of  John  the  Canon,  assuming 
the  Bodleian  copy  to  be  free  from  imperfection, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  may  boast  of  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  only  two  known  copies  of  a 
work  which  proceeded  from  the  press  of  Saint 
Alban’s  in  the  year  1481. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  printer 
does  not  appear  in  the  colophons  of  any  of  the 
books  printed  at  Saint  Alban’s  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  nor  do  the  books  themselves  present  any 
evidence  that  the  press  was  set  up  within  the 
monastery.  The  words  apud  villam  Sancti  Al- 
bani ” are  invariably  used  in  the  impress. 

I should  be  glad  were  these  notes  to  attract 
the  attention  of  some  of  your  bibliographical  cor- 
respondents, and  induce  them  to  impart  further 
information  upon  the  subject  of  the  early  Saint 
Alban’s  press.  Egbert  Davies. 

York.  

INDIAN  OR  JUDEAN. 

“ . . . . then  must  jmu  speak 

Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 

Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought 
Perplex’d  in  the  extreme  ; of  one  whose  hand, 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe.” — Othello,  v.  2. 

So  reads  the  First  Quarto  (1622)  : the  First 
Folio  reads  Judean.  The  elder  commentators, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  follow  the  reading  of 


the  Folio;  those  of  our  day,,  rejecting  it,  have 
given  us  the  reading  of  the  Quartos.  I believe 
that  the  Folio  is  correct,  that  Judean  was  the 
word  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  I shall  here 
endeavour  to  throw  some  further  light  on  it.  I 
trust  that  the  explanation  I am  about  to  give  may 
have  the  happy  effect  of  placing  this  vexed  ques- 
tion outside  the  arena  of  controversy. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I shall  first  state  the 
objections  to  each  reading  — inquiring  how  far 
they  are  tenable — and  then  bring  forward  my 
reasons  for  supporting  Judean. 

As  far  as  I can  gather,  the  objections  to  Indian 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  some  particular  story  is  alluded  to. 
We  are  led  to  believe  this  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article,  coupled  with  the  epithet  base. 
The  base  Indian,  or  the  base  Judean,  must  refer 
to  some  current  story  of  an  Indian  or  a Jew;  but 
no  particular  story  of  an  Indian  has  ever  been 
discovered.  We  have  a well-known  story  of  a 
Jew. 

2.  Base  is  an  improper  epithet  to  apply  to  an 
Indian  who  must  have  acted  in  ignorance,  which, 
as  Steevens  remarks,  brings  its  own  excuse  with  it. 

3.  Tribe  is  a word  much  more  applicable  to  the 
Judean : the  use  of  this  word  was  held  conclusive 
by  Malone  for  the  authenticity  of  Judean. 

4.  Wherever  Indian  occurs  in  the  First  Folio, 
we  invariably  find  it  correctly  spelled  ; and  under 
these  circumstances  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that,  had  it  been  used  here,  it  would  also  have 
been  correctly  spelled.  I may  here  remark  that 
the  pearl,  being  generally  associated  in  idea  with 
India,  may  have  led  the  compositor,  or  other, 
into  this  error. 

5.  His  tribe  refers  to  the  Indian  or  Judean : if 
we  read  Indian,  it  follows  that  Shakespeare,  in 
indicating  the  inestimable  value  of  this  pearl, 
compares  it  with  the  riches  of  a tribe  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  a pearl ; and  who  were, 
therefore,  not  very  likely  to  possess  much  of  any 
value.  An  able  writer  in  the  Cornliill  Magazine 
(Oct.  1868)  raises  a new  point  here,  viz.  that  his 
tribe  refers  not  to  the  Indian,  but  to  the  pearl: 
but  by  the  pearl  is  meant  Desdemona;  and  we 
are  therefore  led  by  this  suggestion  to  designate 
the  collective  whole  as  his  tribe,  while  the  unit 
represents  a woman. 

The  only  objections  to  reading  Judean,  as  far 
as  I can  learn,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  to  comply  with  the  metre  a wrong 
accent  must  be  given,  viz.  Judean.  But  although 
this  seems  wrong  to  us,  it  does  not  prove  that  it 
was  wrong  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  for  many 
words  have  changed  their  pronunciation  since 
that  day.  Malone  arguing  in  favour  of  J udean, 
quotes  two  similar  words,  as  having  undergone  a 
change  of  pronunciation,  viz..  Epicurean  (Jllerry 
Wives  of  Windsor),  and  Nemean  {Hamlet). 
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2.  Threw  a pearl  away,  it  was  said  by  Steevens^ 
must  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  not  me- 
tapborically.  To  this  I reply,  that  a woman  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  this  way,  and  there  are 
passages  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  con- 
temporary authors  which  prove  it.  The  follow- 
ing, amongst  others,  are  found  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : — 

“ Vandunke.  Good  : let’s  drink  then. 

Madge,  fill  out ! I keep  mine  o\d.  pearl  still,  Captain. 
Margaret.  I hang  fast,  man. 

HempsMrhe.  0\(}i  jewels  commend  their  keeper,  Sir.” 

Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  3. 

“ Elder  Loveless.  Best,  dearest,  worthiest  lady,  hear 
your  servant ! 

I am  not  as  I shew’d!  Oh  ! wretched  fool, 

Tojiing  away  the  jewel  of  my  life  thus!  ” 

The  Scornful  Lady,  act  iv. 
King.  You  have  betray’d  me  ; y’have  let  me  lose 
The  jewel  of  my  life  : Go,  bring  her  me  ! ” 

Fhilaster,  act  iv. 

“ Charles.  Why  should’st  thou  wear  a jewel  of  this 
worth, 

That  hast  no  worth  within  thee  to  preserve  her  ? ” 

The  Elder  Brother,  iii.  5. 

See  also  Kit  Marlowe. 

“ Barahas.  O Sir,  your  father  had  my  diarnoyids. 

Yet  I have  one  left  that  will  serve  your  turn  : 

I mean  my  daughter." — The  Jew  of  Malta. 

There  are  many  similar  passages  to  be  found 
in  Shakespeare.  The  following  are  a few,  in 
addition  to  the  two  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  no- 
ticed by  Warburton : — 

“ Valentine.  Why,  man,  she  is  mine  own  ; 

And  I as  rich  in  having  such  a jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  vf&re  pearl, 

The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold.” 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Claudio.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a jewel?" 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

“ Morocco.  Never  so  rich  a gem  was  set  in  worse  than 
gold.” — The  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

“ Chamberlain.  And  who  knows  yet 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ? " — Henry  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

In  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus  we  find  the 
Moor  is  meant  by  — 

“ This  is  the  pearl  that  pleased  your  empress’  e3^e, 

And  here’s  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust.” 

I think  the  above  sufficiently  proves  how  pre- 
ponderating are  the  objections  against  reading 
Indian. 

I shall  now  give  my  reasons  for  supporting 
Judean,  merely  premising  that  I suspect  Steevens 
was  aware  of  what  I am  about  to  suggest ; but, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  merely  gave  it  a pass- 
ing notice,  and  then  drew  us  off  the  scent  by 
forging  (as  Mr.  Knight  alleges)  a story  of  a Jew. 
I had,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Judean  is  the  correct  reading  before  I had  read 
teevens’  note.  In  mentioning  Theobald’s  sug- 


gestion (the  story  of  Herod  and  Mariamne)  he 
says,  the  poet  might  just  as  fairly  be  supposed 
to  have  alluded  to  that  of  Jephthah  and  his 
daughter.”  Wittingly  or  unwittingly  Steevens 
here  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 

That  the  poet  alluded  to  Jephthah,  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt,  and  as  the  following  I believe 
sufficiently  proves  it,  I hold  Judean  to  be  the  cor- 
rect reading. 

The  story  of  Jephthah  seems  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  Shakespeare’s  imaginative 
mind,  and  he  gave  expression  to  it  more  than 
once.  In  Henry  VI.  Part  111.,  v.  I,  we  find : — 

“ Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  hol}^  oath  : 

To  keep  that  oath  wei'e  more  impiety 

Than  J ephthah’s,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter.” 

And  in  Part  II.  of  the  same  play,  v.  I : — 

“ It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a sin. 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a sinful  oath : 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a murderous  deed  ? ” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  two  passages 
are  not  found  in  the  old  play  of  The  Contention  of 
the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
They  are,  therefore,  emphatically  Shakespeare’s 
own  words.  Again,  in  Hamlet,  we  find  Jephthah 
alluded  to : — 

“ Hamlet.  O Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a treasure 
hadst  thou ! 

Polonius.  What  a treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Whv — 

‘ One  fair  daughter  and  no  more. 

The  which  he  loved  passing  well.’  ” 

This  passage,  taken  with  that  quoted  above 
from  the  Tioo  Gentlemen  of  Verona — “I,  as  rich 
in  having  such  a jewel” — supplies  us  with  the 
poet’s  meaning  in  richer  than  all  his  tribe. 

The  most  remarkable  point,  however,  and  that 
on  which  I most  rely,  is  this — the  epithet  base  is 
applied  to  the  Judean.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Judges,  we  find  that  this 
exactly  coincides  with  Jephthah’s  case;  for  he 
was  base  born,  the  son  of  a harlot,  and  had  been 
driven  from  his  father’s  house  by  his  legitimate 
brethren.  That  Shakespeare  used  the  word  base 
in  this  sense  is  proved  by  — 

“ Edmund.  Why  bastard  ? Wherefore  base  ? ” 

And  again  — 

“ Why  brand  the}’-  us 

With  base  ? With  baseness  ? bastardy  ? base,  base  ? 

King  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  same  meaning  attaches  to  the  word  in  the 
passage  above,  quoted  from  Titus  Andronieus. 

I think  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  parallel 
could  be  much  closer  than  this.  We  have  a story 
of  a Jevj,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  or 
Manasseh,  base  in  birth,  who,  with  his  own  hand, 
threw  away  a treasure  the  pearl  of  his  tribe.  A 
story  also  well  known  to  Shakespeare,  for  we 
find  it  commented  on  in  his  other  plays.  It  is 
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true  that  Jeplithah  sacrificed  a daughter — Othello, 
a “wife ; hut  we  cannot  expect  every  minute  detail 
of  the  one  case  to  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
other:  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  the  facts  of 
the  story  will,  I believe,  appear  identical  with 
that  of  the  text.  The  term  base,  so  pointedly 
applied,  and  so  peculiarly  applying  to  Jephthah, 
makes  the  case,  I think,  singularly  complete. 
Othello,  even,  exclaims  when  about  to  do  the 
deed : — 

“ thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 

And  mak’st  me  call  what  I intend  to  do 
A murder,  which  I thought  a sacrifice.'^ 

I therefore  hope  that,  in  future  editions  of  our 
great  poet,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  spurious 
reading  of  the  Quartos.  Thcs.  McGrath. 

Liverpool. 


TITHE-BOOK  AT  PASTON,  NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 


Offering 

Caulfe  Ru  on  vij 
p'^  Robart  Thrvft  Awax’  . 

Ceulfe 
p'‘  Offering 

p'^  Flera-ye  Muharde  A vrax’ 
det  ob 
p'l  Offering 

Caulfe  Ru  on  iij  . 
pd  Robart  peath  A wax’  . 
p'^  Offering 

Caulfe  Runs  on  ij 
+ foie  .... 

+ Ship’  .... 

Thomas  Bush  an  offering 
Caulfe 

pd  Widdowe  Turlington  an  offe 
■ Caulfe  .... 

The  manner  house  of  the  whaiges  A wax’  ob 

Offering 


iiijd 

j'i  ob> 

) 

1 

i)'^  ob  j 

>'  ihjd 

DobJ 

\ 

iijd 

jd  ob 

iiijd 

jcl 

V 

ijd 

Anon. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART  AND  DAVID  RIZZIO. 


In  possession  of  the  rector  of  this  parish  is  a 
volume  of  accounts  not  very  common.  It  is  a 
book  of  Easter  dues  and  offerings,  and  is  quite 
perfect  from  the  years  1608  to  1632.  The  writing 
is  good,  but  leaves  are  missing  at  each  end  from 
the  loss  of  the  binding.  At  present  it  contains  116 
leaves  j but  the  entries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
necessary  variation  in  amounts  and  dates,  are  all 
alike.  In  Finedon  church,  in  the  same  county,  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a similar  book,  but  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it.  The  year’s  ac- 
counts in  the  Paston  book  are  divided  according 
to  the  parochial  districts,  named  Paston,  Walton, 
G unthorp,  Werrington.  One  page  for  the  year 
1610  is  here  given.  It  is  one  out  of  ten  pages 
and  a half  for  the  year.  The  concluding  half 
page  is  also  given,  as  it  relates  to  a different  kind 
of  payment : — 


1610.  The  Easter  booke  of  paston  parrisli  made  in  the 
yeare  of  oure  Lord  god  one  thousand  six  hundreth  & 
ten  as  ffolloweth. 


Off  paston. 

The  manner  house  of  peverills  A waxshott 

Offering 

pd  Ihon  Daweson  A -waxshott  . 
det  ob 

pfi  Offering 

Caulfes 

ffoles  

+ Shipskines  tenn 

pd  George  Robins  A wax’ 


jd  ob 

¥ 

jd  ob 

j" 


yd 

ob 


yijd 


det  ob 

pd  Offering  . . . . 

Caulfe  Runs  on  iJ 

foie 

pd  Thomas  Collins  an  Offering 


iijd 


Caulfe 

Widdow  Gurr3^e  an  Offering 
Ihon  Stivenson  an  Offering 

Caulfe 

pd  Millisent  an  Offering  . 
Caulfe  Runs  on  vii 

foie 

pd  Stiven  Woodward  A wax’ 


ij^ 

jd  ob 


The  evidence  lately  furnished  in  your  columns^ 
that  physical  disability  was  the  real  cause  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  abstinence  from  marriage,  has 
suggested  another  delicate  and  interesting  ques- 
tion in  that  epoch,  namely,  whether  the  house  of 
Stuart  did  not  originate  in  the  intimacy  between 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Rizzio. 

David  Rizzio  arrived  at  Mary’s  court  in  1563, 
and  was  appointed  her  private  secretary  in  1564. 
The  scandal  arising  from  the  intimacy  had  es- 
tranged Mary’s  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  before 
her  marriage  with  Darnley  in  July  1565. 

Letters  written  by  Randolph  to  Cecil  almost  in 
terms  charge  Mary  with  criminal  intimacy  in 
August  and  October,  1565  ; and  in  January,  1566,, 
Randolph  writes  to  Cecil:  ‘^Woe  is  me  when 
David’s  son  shall  be  king  of  England.”  (See 
Eroude,  vol.  ii.  c.  ix.  Rolls  MSS.)  These  letters 
are  the  more  important  because  Robertson  implied 
the  innocence  of  Mary  from  the  supposed  silence 
of  Randolph. 

Rizzio  was  murdered  in  March,  1566,  and  James 
was  born  in  June. 

If  any  argument  may  be  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  ‘‘natural  inheritance,”  it  may  be  observed  that 
Mary  was  certainly  a beautiful  woman,  combining 
the  fairness  of  a Scotch  woman  with  the  elegance 
of  a Fran^aise.  Darnley  was  unusually  tall, 
handsome,  and  without  taint  of  Southern  blood. 
Rizzio  was  small,  swarthy,  and  “of  a disagreeable 
figure  ” j so  was  James.  Rizzio  was  a musician 
and  a poet  5 so  at  least  James  aspired  to  be. 
Both  had  low  cunning  and  meanness  with  arro- 
gance. Whence  came  the  Southern  type  into 
the  Stuart  race,  with  its  bigotry,  falseness,  swarthi- 
ness, and  utter  incapacity  to  understand  the  people 
they  attempted  (with  such  ill  success)  to  govern, 
traceable  from  James  I.  to  the  young  Pretender, 
and  contrasting  so  remarkably  with  the  preceding 
Tudors  and  the  succeeding  Brunswicks  ? 
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James  liimself  married  a Dane  ; Charles  I.  mar- 
ried a Frenchwoman  ; Charles  II.  married  a Por- 
tuguese^  hut  he  died  s.  p.  j James  II.  married  an 
Englishwoman,  and  afterwards  an  ‘Italian,  but 
any  argument  from  the  latter  union  is  of  com- 
parative insignificance. 

There  seems  at  least  a primd  facie  case  for 
further  inquiry  and  consideration.  It  would  be 
a startling  conclusion  if  the  monarch  who  still 
figures  in  our  Bibles  as  the  most  high  and  mighty 
Prince  James,”  with  all  the  accessories  there  de- 
picted, were  proved  to  be  the  illicit  offspring  of 
an  Italian  organ-grinder!  J.  W.  II. 


JASPER  MATNE  TO  CHARLES  I.— ON  HIS 
RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Most  Gracious  Sr\^ 

Now  that  you  are  recouer’d,  and  are  seene 
Neither  to  fright  the  Ladies,  nor  the  Queene ; 

That  you  to  Chappell  come,  and  take  the  a^we, 
Makes  that  a verse,  which  was  before  my  prayer. 
For,  Si‘,  as  we  had  lost  you,  or  your  fate. 

Not  sicknesse,  had  beene  told  vs,  All  of  late 
So  truely  mourn’d,  that  we  did  only  lacke 
One  to  begin,  and  put  vs  All  in  blacke. 

The  Court,  as  quite  dissolu’d,  did  sadly  teP, 
White-hall  was  only  where  the  King  is  well. 

Nor  grieu’d  the  Citty  lesse,  the  Commons  eyes, 
Free  as  their  loyall  hearts,  wept  subsidies. 

And  in  this  publique  woe  some  went  so  farre 
To  thinke  the  danger  did  deserue  a starre. 

Which  though  it  were  so  short,  as  but  to  show, 
You  would,  like  one  of  vs,  a sicknesse  knowe, 

And  that  you  could  be  mortall ; and  to  prone 
By  triall  of  their  griefe,  your  subiects  loue. 

Would  keepe  your  bed,  or  chamber,  yet  our  feare 
Made  that  short  time  we  saw  you  not,  a yeaxe  ; 

So  did  we  reckon  minutes,  and  to  gaine 
Your  quick  recouery,  striu’d  to  share  your  paine. 
Nay  such  an  interest  had  we  in  your  health, 

That  in  you  sickend  Church  and  Commonwealth. 
Alasse  to  misse  you,  was  enough  to  bring 
In  Anarchie,  but  that  your  life  was  King 
More  then  your  scepter,  and  though  you  refrain'd 
To  come  among  vs,  yet  your  actions  raign’d. 

They  were  our  patterne''still,  and  we  from  thence 
Did,  in  your  absence,  chuse  our  rule  and  Prince, 
And  lin’d  by  your  example,  which  will  stay 
And  gouernehere,  when  you  are  turn'd  to  clay. 
For  what  is  he,  that  euer  heard,  or  saw 
Your  conversation,  and  not  thought  it  Law  ? 

Such  a cleare  temper,  of  so  wise,  and  sweet 
A Maiestie,  where  Power  and  Goodnesse  meet 
In  iust  proportion  ; such  religious  care 
To  practice  what  you  bid  ; As  if  to  weare 
The  Crov/ne,  or  Robe,  were  not  enough  to  free 
The  Prince  from  that  which  subjects  ought  to  be. 
Lastly,  (for  all  your  graces  to  rehearse 
Is  fitter  for  a story,  then  my  verse) 

Such  a high  reverence  doe  your  vertues  win. 

They  teach  without,  and  gouerne  vs  within, 

And  so  enlarge  your  Kingdomes,  v/hen  they  see 
Our  mindes,  more  then  our  bodies,  bend  the  knee. 
For  though  before  you  ^ve  stand  only  bare. 

These  make  the  Presence  to  be  every  where.” 

Iasper  Mayxe,  M.A.  ex  7Ede  Chr. 


I have  no  inclination  to  take  tbe  advice  of  a 
critical  poet  wlio  wrote  in  1651 — 

“ Gather  up  all  that  from  Mayne’s  fancy  fell. 

Whose  able  muse  hath  done  so  oft — so  well.” 

But  it  would  gratify  me  to  revive  a second  speci- 
men of  his  poetic  fluency  and  tact,  both  as  evi- 
dence of  his  opinions  on  politics  and  as  a fit  com- 
panion to  the  animated  lines  which  he  addressed 
to  Ilenriette  Marie. 

The  verses  are  transcribed  literatim  from  an 
academic  collection  which  had  been  composed  and 
printed  on^he  occasion  above-stated,  and  as  the 
title  of  the  volume  is  a deviation  from  the  course 
of  academic  gravity,  it  must  be  given  entire.  It 
runs  thus  — 

“ Musarum  Oxoniensium  pro  rege  svo  soteria. 

Anagramma. 

Carolvs  Britonvm  Rex. 

Tu  Rex  lihrum  coronas. 


Sjunbola  sunt  Alnue  Matris  Liber,  atq;  Corona  : 

lam  verum  est,  Lihrum  Tu  (Rex  Invicte)  Coronas. 

[Oxford  arms.] 

OxoNi^,  Excudebant  I.L.G.T.  An.  Dom.  1633.”  4<’, 

pp.  72. 

The  disease  which  the  King  had  experienced  is 
not  named,  but  the  particulars  recorded  by  the 
poets  are  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts  on  that 
point.  Moreover,  we  have  the  facts  precisely 
stated  in  the  Diary  of  archbishop  Laud.  We 
therein  read  — 

“ Aymo  1632.  Decemb.  2.  Sunday.  The  small  pox  ap- 
peared upon  his  Majesty;  but  God  be  thanked,  he  had  a 
very  gentle  disease  of  it.  . . . Decemb,  25.  I preached  to 
the  King,  Christmas-day.'^ 

I shall  leave  to  critics  the  appreciation  of  Jasper 
Mayne  as  an  occasional  poet.  As  a dramatist  he 
has  obtained  a handsome  share  of  commendation. 
On  other  particulars,  in  closer  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  note,  a short  comment  may  be 
admissible. 

The  volume  of  SoTEEiA  containsnear  a hundred 
contributions,  and  that  of  Jasper  Mayne  comes 
within  the  first  quarter  of  that  number.  It  im- 
mediately follows  those  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the 
heads  of  colleges,  the  professors,  the  proctors,  and 
other  officials.  He  was  then  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  Is  it  not  evident  that  he  was  held  in  pe- 
culiar estimation  ? 

I ascribe  the  editorship  of  the  volume  to  the 
vice-chancellor  Brian  Duppa,  and  believe  it  to  be 
a new  fact  in  the  career  of  that  learned  and  mu- 
nificent prelate.  Hereon  it  rests.  One  of  his  con- 
tributions has  the  first  place^:  it  was  his  due. 
But  he  also  wrote  the  last,  of  which  a portion 
follows : — 

“ OuB  jam  satis  est,  Libelle,  tanto 
Noli  tredia  Principi  creare. 

Ad  curas  rapitur  severiores, 

Et  regnum.  vocat  et  salus  popelli, 
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Cui  plus  quam  proprins  solet  vacate, 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

Hos  nunquam  toga  sentiat  labores, 

Nec  talem  tibi  consecret  libellum. 

Sic  vovet  Brianus  Duppa, 
Acad.  Vicecan.” 

^ A conjecture  witliout  tlie  statement  of  some 
circumstance  in  favour  of  it  is  a work  of  small 
cost,  but  it  implies  that  the  reader  is  a novice  in 
the  doctrine  of  probability.  It  is  one  of  those 
fashions  in  the  literature  of  the  times  which  it  is 
my  wish  to  avoid.  Boltojt  Cokney. 

Barnes,  S.W.  * 


Table  oe  Contents  in  The  Times.” — Is  it 
not  worth  while  at  once  to  note  that  on  Friday, 
January  29,  1869,  The  Times  newspaper  intro- 
duced, immediately  above  the  first  leader,  a Table 
of  Contents  of  the  current  number  ? An  admirable 
novelty  it  is.  W.  Spakrow  Simpson. 

Victor  Hugo  and  the  Virgin  Mary. — The 
following  little  fait.,  as  the  French  call  it,  is  per- 
haps not  unworthy  of  record  in  & Q.,”  for  it 
concerns  one  of  the  Channel  Isles.  M.  Henri 
Lefort,  of  Caen,  has  communicated  to  the  news- 
papers the  inscription  of  a quartrain  under  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Child  Jesus,  at 
Guernsey.  The  Virgin  is  supposed  by  the  poet 
to  represent  Freedom,  and  the  Child  the  World : — 

“ Le  peuple  est  petit;  mais  il  sera  grand. 

Dans  tes  bras  sacres,  6 mbre  feconde, 

O Liberte  sainte,  au  pas  conquerant, 

Tu  portes  Fenfant  qui  porte  le  monde ! ” 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

Dominicus  Michael.  — Your  correspondent 
F.  D.  H.  (4‘^  S.  ii.  542)  gives  a rhyming  Latin 
inscription.  The  following,  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  Venice  (I  forget  which),  commemorating  the 
glories  of  Dominicus  Michael,  may  be  interest- 
ing:— 


But  is  not  the  remark  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  still  finer  ? — ^ > 

“ I did  what  I thouglit  became  me  as  a man,  and  what 
as  a man  I would  do  again.” 

There  is  a quiet  self-confidence  in  this  assertion 
that  amounts  to  the  sublime.  G.  E. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  York.— In  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Castlegate,  in  the  city  of  York,  during 
some  repairs  which  are  taking  place,  there  have 
been  discovered  some  windows  of  a clerestory  which 
had  been  concealed  during  a long  series  of  years. 
There  have  also  been  found  several  very  fine  seven- 
teenth century  monuments,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  had  been  broken  into  fragments, 
are  preserved.  There  is  also  a great  deal  of  fine 
old  glass,  which  will  be  all  replaced,  I hope,  and 
the  fine  steeple  preserved  from  falling.  I only 
observed  one  bone,  the  four  false  vertebrae ; but 
though  conversant  as  an  antiquarj^  during  my 
time  with  several  excavations,  Eoman  and  other- 
wise, I never  remember  to  have  seen  such  fine 
earth.  C. 


Huddersfield  List  of  Voters. — In  looking 
ov‘er  the  official  list  of  voters  for  the  borough  of 
Huddersfield,  I have  been  struck  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  several  names  which  appear  to  be 
rather  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood.  I venture 
to  send  you  ten  of  the  most  numerous,  with  the 
numbers  of  each  : — 


Brook 

Shaw 

Sykes 

Haigh 

Dyson 


. 246 

Beaumont  . 

. 177 

. 230 

Hirst  . 

. 157 

. 230 

A rmy tage  . 

. 144 

. 207 

Kaye  . 

. 126 

. 183 

Smith  . 

. 123 

Total  number  of  the  register  11026. 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 


Huddersfield. 


Burning  for  Sorcery.  — The  Kev.  John  S, 
Gilmore  writes  thus  in  his  Mental  TJpidemieSf 
p.  12  (Dublin,  1868) 


“ Terror  Graecorum  jacet  hie,  et  laus  Venetorum, 
Dominicus  Michael,  quern  timet  Hemanuel. 

Dux  probus  et  fortis,  quem  totus  adhuc  colit  orbis, 
Prudens  consiHo,  summus  et  ingenio. 

Istius  acta  viri  declarat  captio  Tyri, 

Interitus  Syriae,  maeror  et  Vngariae. 

Qui  fecit  Venetos  in  pace  manere  qiiietos, 

Donee  enim  viguit  patria  tuta  fuit. 

Quisquis  ad  hoc  pulchrnm  venies  spectare  sepulchrum 
Cernuus  ante  Deum  flectere  propter  eum. 

A.D.  Mcxxviii.  Dominicus  Michael  obiit.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information  as 
to  Hemanuel”  referred  to  in  the  above  lines? 
Is  he  the  same  as  ‘‘  Manuel  ” the  father  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  ? Hic  et  ubique.” 

Shakespeare  and  Wellington. — Dr.  Johnson 
gives  the  highest  praise  to  that  passage  in  Mac- 
beth (Act  I.  Sc.  7)  : — 

“ I dare  do  all  that  may  become  a man ; 

Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.” 


“And  surely  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  that  Ireland 
has  never  been  sullied  by  any  of  those  judicial  butcheries 
in  which  God’s  creatures  have  been  roasted  at  a stake 
under  the  names  of  heretics  or  sorcerers  ; and  that  the 
expression  ‘ brent  quick,’  ‘ burned  alive,’  so  often  found 
at  the  end  of  Scotch  criminal  trials,  is  with  us  quite  un- 
known.” 

This  is,  I think,  too  wide  a statement ; for  how 
is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  what  we  may  read,  for 
example,  in  a quarto  volume  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society,  and  entitled  — 

“ A Contemporary  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  against 
Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  Sorcery  in  1324  by 
Richard  de  Ledrede,  Bishop  of  Ossory  ” (London,  1843)  ? 

Granting  that  Lady  Alice  did  not  suffer  at  the  , 
stake  in  Kilkenny,  notwithstanding  the  express 
testimony  of  John  Clyn  (who  was  a frier  at 
that  time  in  Kilkenny,  and  must  be  supposed  to 
know  the  fact”)  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fate  of  “ her  accomplice  ” Petronil. 

Abhba. 
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Peggy  Longmire,  the  Westmoreland  Cen- 
tenarian.— I do  not  remember  having  seen  the 
enclosed  inserted  in  & Q.”  It  is  extracted 
from  one  of  the  London  daily  papers  in  1863,  bnt  I 
have  unfortunately  omitted  to  enter  the  date  from 
the  scrap,  and  also  the  name  of  the  paper  from 
which  it  is  extracted.  I met  with  it  in  tvvo  or 
three  papers ; — 

“ Peggy  Longmire,  well  known  in  the  Westmoreland 
district,  died  at  Troutbeck  on  Sunday  last,  having  com- 
pleted her  104th  year  on  the  15th  of  April.  She  was 
quite  a notable  character  in  the  district,  and  was  the 
grandmother  of  ‘Tom,’  the  celebrated  champion  wrestler. 
Two  of  her  three  children  survive  her,  as  do  also  ten 
grandchildren,  thirty  great  grandchildren,  and  three 
great-great -grandchildren.  Pegg}’- lived  for  many  years 
near  the  public-house  called  the  Mortal  Man,  with  whose 
quaintly  inscribed  signboard  visitors  to  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Troutbeck  are  no  doubt  familiar  : — 

‘ 0,  mortal  man  that  liv’st  on  bread. 

How  comes  thy  nose  to  be  so  red  ? ’ 

‘ Thou  silly  ass,  that  looks  so  pale. 

It  is  with  drinking  Birkett’s  ale  ! ’ 

Peggy  enjoyed  her  usual  robust  health  until  about  a 
month  past,  during  which  she  suffered  considerably,  but 
remained  perfectlj’  conscious  to  the  hour  of  her  death. 
The  following  character  given  to  her  when  she  was  a ser- 
vant with  Mr.  G.  Browne,  of  Troutbeck,  shows  that  she 
was  made  of  sterling  stuff : — ‘ To  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. These  are  to  certify  that  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  John  Atkinson,  of  Applethwaite,  in  the  parish  of  Win- 
dermere, in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  served  me  as  a 
diligent,  faithful,  and  honest  servant  for  twm  years,  viz., 
from  Whitsuntide  17^3  to  Whitsuntide  1785,  and  that 
during  all  the  said  time  I never  saw,  heard,  or  had  reason 
to  believe  but  that  she  was  virtuous  and  modest.  Wit- 
ness my  hand  this  23rd  October,  1788. — Geo.  Browne. 
Troutbeck.’  ” 

T.  B. 

Shortlands. 

Salmon.  — As  tbe  abundance  of  salmon  in 
former  times  has  engaged  tlie  attention  of  corre- 
spondents in  “ N.  & Q.”  the  enclosed  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  cheapness,  atleastin  Ireland,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  may  be  of  interest : — 

“ It  appears  from  various  minutes  in  the  order-book  of 
the  Council  of  State,  that  salmon  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
in  Ireland  was  purchased  in  Ireland  at  15/.  per  ton,  a 
little  more  than  three  halfpence  a pound.  Order-book  of 
the  Council  of  State,  Sept.  25,  1649,  and  Oct.  23,  1649.” — 
Bisset’s  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth. 

C.  S.  K. 

New  Bell  Inscriptions,  Shrewsbury.  — The 
following  cutting  is  from  the  Osivesfn/  Mercury^ 
Jan.  1.3,  1869,  is  worth  preserving  in  ‘‘N.  &Q.”: — 

“ The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  new  bells 
which  have  been  presented  to  St.  Julian’s  Church,  Shrews- 
bury, by  Mr.  Peele  : — 

No.  1. 

‘ Peace  on  earth,’  &c.,  Luke,  chap.  ii. 

^My  gentle  note  shall  lead  the  cheerful  sound  ; 

Peace  to  this  parish,  may  goodwill  abound  ! ’ 

No.  2. 

^ Our  voices  tell  when  joy  and  grief  betide  ; 

Mourn  with  the  mourner,  welcome  home  the  bride.’ 


No.  3. 

‘ !May  all  in  truth  and  harmony  rejoice. 

To  honour  Church  and  Queen  with  heart  and  voice.’ 

No.  4.  . 

‘ Prosperity  attend  old  England’s  shore  ; 

Let  Shre-wsburv  flourish,  now  and  ever  more.’ 

No.  5. 

‘ For  mercies  undeserved  this  peal  is  raised  ; 

So  may  Thy  name,  O God,  through  Christ  be  praised.’ 


‘ With  deepest  tone  I call  to  chui'ch  and  prayer : 

And  bid  the  living  for  the  grave  prepare.’  ” 

JohnB.  Minshull. 

3,  Rodney  Terrace  West,  Bow  Road. 

Strange  Phenomenon. — On  Friday,  Dec.  18, 
at  about  6 "45  p.m.,  I was  riding  over  the  Downs 
to  Mere,  when  there  suddenly  appeared  on  my 
horse’s  head  live  lights,  one  on  each  ear  larger 
than  the  rest,  about  the  size  of  the  flame  of  a 
small  taper,  of  a bluish  colour;  two  on  the  left 
eyebrow,  and  one  on  the  right — these  were  like 
glowworms,  or  as  if  you  had  rubbed  the  parts  with 
phosphorus.  It  was  pitch  dark,  with  a steady 
rain  falling ; yet,  while  the  lights  lasted  (which 
was  while  I rode  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile), 
I could  see  the  buckles  on  the  bridle.  There  had 
been  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  afternoon.  I 
rode  steadily,  trying  to  make  out  what  it  could 
be;  when  it  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
The  horse  was  taken  from  the  stable,  and  had 
only  travelled  half  a mile ; it  did  not  perspire  in 
the  least.  I am  desirous  to  know  the  cause.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  ? Ernest  Baker. 

Mere  Down,  Bath. 


THOMAS  LANGLEY : 

QUESTION  genealogique  intLressant  l’histoiee 

DE  FRANCE  ET  d’ANGLETERRE. 

M.  de  Gasselin  de  Bichebourg  etait  petit-fils 
de^M.  de  Langlee,  Lieutenant-general,  Ministre 
d’Etat  sous  Louis  XIV  et  son  favori ; cette  famille 
de  Langlee,  fixee  au  Maine,  descendait  de  Thomas 
de  Laucastre,  due  de  Clarence,  frere  d’FIenri  V, 
roi  d’Angleterre. 

1®  Comment  et  pourquoi  le  fils  du  due  de 
Clarence  s’etait-il  fait  naturaliser  Fran9ais? 

2®  Quel  etait  le  nom  de  sa  mere  ? 

3®  En  consultant  la  genealogie  des  Lancastre, 
on  voit  que  Thomas  due  de  Clarence  eut  deux 
fils  : Pun  nomme  le  due  de  Beaufort,  Pautre  nomme 
simplement  Thomas ; comme  Phistoire  d’Angle- 
terre mentionne  une  abbaye  nommee  Langley, 
pres  de  Londres,  qui  etait,  je  crois,  un  apanage 
de  la  couronne,  il  est  presumable  qu’on  a fait 
prendre  dans  la  suite  le  nom  de  Langley  a ce 
Thomas.  Les  de  Langley  en  Augleterre  ont-ils 
toujours  cette  abbaye  en  apanage?  En  France 
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les  Langlee  ont  toiijours  por{6  depiiis  le  prenom 
de  Thomas^  et  si  Ton  Toit  leur  nom  ecrit  par 
deux  e en  France  et  im  y al’abbaye  en  Angleterre, 
cela  ne  pent  tenir,  au  point  de  vue  de  I’idenlltd 
d’origine^  qii’a  la  divergence  des  deux  langues. 

4°  Ce  Thomas  avait-il  ete  reconnu  ou  adopte 
par  le  due  de  Clarence?  Pour  figurer  dans  sa 
genealogie,  il  a bien  fallu,  ce  me  semble,  qu’il 
jouit  de  I’une  de  ces  prerogatives ; il  importe  de 
savoir  laquelle  pour  pouvoir  apprecier  la  position 
que  sa  naissance  lui  avait  faite  en  Angleterre. 

5°  Thomas  de  Langley,  archeveque  de  Cantor- 
hery  et  primat  d’Angieterre,  qui  vient  d’y  mourir 
tout  dernierenient,  dtait-il  un  descendant  des  Lan- 
castre  ? 

Il  serait  interessant  d’arriver,  par  ces  recherches, 
a pouvoir  trouver  le  motif  pour  lequel  Louis  XIV 
avait  pour  Ministre,  justement  au  moment  ou  il 
etait  en  guerre  avec  la  Grande-Bretagne,  un  allie 
de  la  maison  d’Angieterre.  On  pourrait  peut-etre 
s’expliquer  comment  il  se  faisait  que  M.  de  Lan- 
glee jouissait  a la  cour  de  Versailles  de  la  position 
d’un  grand  seigneur  et  d’une  grande  familiarite 
avec  le  roi,  et  se  rendre  compte  de  la  raison  pour 
laquelle  le  grand  roi  avait  laissd  ignorer  a son 
entourage  I’illustre  origine  de  son  favori. 

Je  crois  que  dans  la  famille  du  due  de  Beaufort, 
qui  est  toujouis  eii  Angleterre  et  qui  descend  du 
due  de  Clarence,  on  pourrait  avoir  des  renseigne- 
ments  a ce  sujet. 

Le  Conservateur  de  la  Biblioth^ue  de  Tours, 

Dora^^ge. 


Hareldus  Applebone. — "Where  shall  I find 
any  information  concerning  Hareldus  Applebone, 
who  was  in  1652  the  ambassador  of  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  in  this  country  ? (Whitelocke,  ed.  1732, 
p.  532.)  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Lists  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors.  — I am 
anxious  to  know  if  there  are  any  records,  and 
what  information  they  give,  of  attorneys  and  soli- 
citors who  were  practising  in  the  law  courts  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1729.*  In  the  year  1729  the 
following  was  published : — 

“ List  of  Attornies  and  Solicitors  admitted  in  pursuance 
of  the  late  Act  [2  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.]  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  Attornies  and  Solicitors.  Presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  pursuant  to  their  Order  of  the  26th  day  of 
January,  1729.  London:  Printed  for  Richard  William- 
son near  Gray’s-Inn-Gate  inllolborn.  Folio,  mdccxxix.” 

A copy  of  which  occurred  for  sale  in  the  library 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pobert  Triphook,  the  octogenarian 
bookseller,  and  was  sold  by  auction  by  JMessrs. 
Puttick  & Simpson,  Dec.  12,  1868.  Was  this  the 
first  Directory  of  Attorneys  published,  and  were 
there  any  Law  Lists  published  between  the  date 
of  the  above  and  Browne’s  General  Laiu  List? 
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The  first  cop}^  of  which  in  the  British  Museum  is 
the  second  edition  for  the  year  1777.  P.  S. 

Clapham,  Surrey. 

Miniature-Painter  of  Bath.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  help  me  to  the  name  of  a miniature- 
painter  who  flourished  in  Bath  about  eighty-years 
ago  ? I have  a large  picture  in  oils  of  that  date 
containing  five  portraits  of  my  family,  and  the- 
name  of  the  painter  is  unfortunately  forgotten ; 
but  we  know,  as  I stated  above,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a miniature-painter  at  Bath,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  only  known  work  of  his  in  oil  colours. 

T.  S.  C. 

Bent  Coins. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin 
of  bending  coins,  and  why  they  should  be  con- 
sidered “lucky”  on  that  account?  It  is  a very 
old  custom,  for  I have  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  which  have  been  made  “ lucky,” 
greatly  to  their  disfigurement.  I have  searched 
several  books  on  old  customs  and  superstitions^ 
but  cannot  find  anything  relating  to  this  one. 

Puce:. 

Byron  Query. — Where  is  the  satirical  cha- 
racter of  Byron  to  be  found,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  the  commencement  ? 

“ Love  in  his  eyes,  and  hatred  in  his  heart. 

His  tongue  [.?]  to  flatter,  and  his  creed  to  part.” 

Enquirer. 

Calculating  Children:  Mental  Equality 
OF  THE  Sexes. — Sydney  Smith  held  this  equality 
to  be  thorough  and  entire : the  perceptible  dif- 
ference lying,  he  said,  solely  in  ditterence  of 
education.  His  essay  on  the  subject  does  not, 
however,  embrace  the  question  of  certain  natural 
gifts,  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  purely  spon- 
taneous. Now  we  have  all  heard  of,  and  many  of 
U3  have  witnessed,  the  marvellous  feats  of  “ calcu- 
lating boys”  (the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had 
been  one  of  them)  ; but  I am  curious  to  know 
whether  there  are  any  instances  on  record  of 
calculating  girls  ? And  if  so,  in  what  numerical 
proportion  they  stand  to  the  calculating  boys  ? 

Noell  Padecliffe. 

The  Caudine  Forks.  — At  the  end  of  the- 
small  work  of  Daniele  entitled  Le  Forche  Caudine 
illustrate,  there  is  a reference  to  a work  of  his 
brother,  which  I should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  if  they  can  tell  me  whether  it  was 
ever  published.  The  passage,  which  I translate,  is 
found  at  page  25,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ In  conclusion,  I do  not  wish  to  omit,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  have  allowed  any  part  of  the  subject  to 
escape  me,  how  Plutarch,  following  Aristides  Milesius, 
gives  a very  different  account  of  the  transactions  at  Cau- 
dium  from  Livy  and  the  other  Roman  historians.  On 
this,  however,  I shall  hot  dwell,  that  I may  leave  to  my 
brother  the  honour  of  having  fully  illustrated  this  point 
of  Roman  story  in  Part  ii.  of  his  Storia  della  Guerra^ 
which  he  hopes  one  day  to  give  to  the  world.” 
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It  appears  that  the  brother  of  Daniele  must 
have  published  a work  Storia  della  Guerra,  of 
which  the  first  part  had  appeared,  and  that  he 
promised  a second  part.  Is  this  work  known  to 
any  of  your  correspondents  ? The  work  of  Daniele 
on  the  Caudine  Forks  was  printed  at  Caserta, 
1778,  and  was  therefore  probabl}’'  at  the  expense 
of  royalty.  Where  is  the  passage  referred  to  in 
Plutarch  to  be  found  ? He  gives  In  Parallel.  Mi- 
norih.  tom.  ii.  p.  30G,  but  with  this  reference  I 
cannot  find  the  passage. 

Cratjptjed  Tait  Ramage. 

Door-head  Inscriptions. — I do  not  think  the 
following  have  been  noticed  by  you  : — 

“ Matthew  Beckwith,  son  of  Eoger,  who  purchased 
Aldbrougli,  Avas,  like  his  nephew,  a captain  under  the  Par- 
liament, and  afterwards  retired  toTanfield  near  Mashara, 
Avhere  he  Avas  steAvard  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  He  was  an 
active  and  ‘ severe  justicer,’ and  in  that  capacity,  mar- 
riages during  the  protectorate  Avere  frequently  solemnised 
before  him.  He  lived  in  a house  by  the  river  side  still 
partly  remaining,  Avhich  had  been  occupied  by  the  priests 
of  Maud  Marmion’s  chantry,  in  the  church,  since  the 
time  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  on  rebuilding  the  eastern 
part  of  it,  inscribed  above  the  door  — 

‘ Si  lleligio  florcat  vivo.  M.B.  1668.’  ” 

Upon  which  the  rector,  who  lived  opposite  to 
him,  wrote  over  his  own  — 

“ I do  not  heed  the  man  the  more 
That  hangs  religion  at  his  door.” 

Walbran'’s  Memorials  of  Fountains 
(Surtees  Soc.')  p.  326. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
give  the  original  author! t}^  for  this  story.  The 
author  quotes  none  for  it.  Grime. 

Flanders  Chests. — These  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  old  church  and  household  accounts, 
and  in  some  of  our  churches  there  still  exist  ex- 
amples in  excellent  preservation,  a,nd  showing  a 
strong  general  resemblance  in  the  design  and 
character  of  the  carving  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  front.  This  is  generally  occupied  mainly 
by  a series  of  pedimented  and  crocheted  panels 
filled  with  varied  patterns  of  tracery  which,  in 
English  work,  we  should  call  ‘‘  decorated  ” or 
middle-pointed.’'  At  the  sides  or  at  the  top  are 
highly  grotesque  figures,  terminating  in  beauti- 
ful crumpled  foliage.  There  is  a representation 
of  one  at  Braucepeth  church  in  the  Tra7isactions 
of  the  British  Archceological  Association,  pi.  18. 
I have  seen  this  one,  and  others  very  like  it,  at 
Wash  near  Ripon,  and  at  WT’Oot  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme.  I am  informed  that  there  is  another 
at  St.  Peter’s,  Derby,  and  doubtless  there  are 
many  others  in  existence,  especially  perhaps  in 
East  Anglia.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  of  other 
examples,  and  also  to  learn  whatever  may  be 
known  respecting  the  history  of  their  introduction 
into  this  country.  They  are  very  beautiful  and 
highly  characteristic  examples  of  work  which  to 
the  educated  eye  bears  its  foreign  origin  on  the 


face  of  it.  I think  they  may  very  likely  have 
been  brought  over  in  the  first  instance  by  private 
families,  and  afterwards  have  found  their  way  into 
the  churches  as  being  handsome-looking  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  one  at  Wroot  may  have  been 
brought  by  some  of  the  Dutch  or  French  immi- 
grants who  came  to  drain  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Monkey. — What  is  the  etymology  of  mon- 
key ” ? May  it  not  have  been  manque,  a creature 
falling  short  of  a human  being  ? 

Anglo-French. 

Natural  Children  oe  Frederick  Prince 
OE  Wales. — I have  an  impression  that  either  in 
the  text  or  notes  of  some  memoir  of  the  time  of 
George  II.  there  is  a list  or  some  particulars  of  the 
natural  children  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  a reference  to  any  such  list, 
and  indeed  for  any  information  upon  the  subject. 
Similar  information  respecting  any  illegitimate 
offspring  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
will  be  equally  acceptable  ? N.  C. 

An  Orleanist  Emperor. — Is  there  any  docu- 
ment extant  in  which  Louis  Philippe  claims  the 
imperial  title,  except  one  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  India  Office  ? In  the  letter  from  Louis  Phi- 
lippe to  Runjeet  Singh,  found  by  us  when  we 
took  Lahore,  the  former  called  liimself  “ Em- 
pereur  des  Fran^ais”;  and  what  is  more,  he 
gives  to  the  Sikh  prince  the  still  stranger  title  of 
“Padshah  of  the  Ihmjaub.”  A padshah  is  a 
Mahomedan  king,  whereas  the  Sikhs  are  among 
the  fiercest  foes  of  the  Mahomedans,  and  made 
them,  when  Lahore  was  taken,  pull  doAvn  their 
mosques  and  Avash  the  foundations  with  the  blood 
of  hogs.  Charles  Wentavorth  Dilke. 

Plautus’s  “ Truculentus.” — Palmerius  says 
(I  quote  at  second  or  third  hand),  that  the  text  of 
Plautus’s  Truculentus  must  be  corrupt  in  Act  ii. 
sc.  1,  line  1: — 

“ Ha  ha  he  ! Hercle  quievi,  quia  introivit  odium  ; tandem 
sola  sum  ” — • 

because  a v/oman  is  made  to  swear  by  Hercules, 
whereas  women  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor 
men  by  Castor ; because  the  former  abstained 
from  the  Herculean  sacrifice,  and  the  latter  from 
the  Eleusinian  initiation.  Criticism  of  tliis  sort 
does  not  carry  conviction  to  my  mind.  What  is 
the  verdict  of  those  scholars  of  the  present  day 
who  have  made  Plautus  a special  object  of  study  ? 

Grime. 

Sir  William  Sans. — Who  was  Sir  William 
Sans,  chamberlain  of  Henry  VHI.,  the  son  of?  to 
whom  was  he  married,  and  Avliat  issue  had  he  ? 
Avhen  and  Avhere  was  he  buried  ? In  153G  a con- 
tract was  passed  between  Sir  William  and  one 
Arnold  Hermanazone,  of  Amsterdam,  for  the  exe- 
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cution  of  two  altar  tombs  inlaid  with  brass  for 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  family.  I am 
anxious  before  publishing  this  contract,  together 
with  a collection  of  other  documents  concerning 
works  of  art  executed  for  England  and  Scotland, 
to  discover  whether  these  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion, or  if  not,  whether  any  drawing  of  them  is 
still  in  existence.  The  contract  gives  no  clue  as  to 
where  these  tombs  were  to  be  erected  j it  is  only 
stipulated  that  the  manufacturer  “ sera  tenu  de 
s’en  retirer  en  Engleterre  vers  le  lieu  ou  il  debora 
mectre  et  ordonner  les  dictes  tombes.” 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 

Bruges. 

Anne  Countess  oe  Staeeord. — In  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  Richard  II.  are  the  following  contradic- 
tory notices  of  this  princess,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  married  (1) 
Thomas  Earl  of  Stafford;  (2)  by  dispensation, 
Edmund  his  brother;  (3)  William  Bourchier, 
Count  of  Ell. 

1392,  July  22.  Royal  license  to  Anne  our  cousin, 
widow  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Stafford,  to  marry  whom 
she  will.  (jR.  Pat.  16  P.  11.,  p.  1.) 

1398,  June  28.  Pardon  for  the  unlicensed  mar- 
riage of  Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford  and  Anne  his 
wife.  {P.  Pat.  22  P.  II.  p.  1.) 

1398,  July  26.  Royal  license  to  Edmund  Earl 
of  Stafford  to  marry  Anne,  widow  of  Earl  Thomas, 
and  similarly  to  the  said  Anne  to  marry  the  said 
Edmund.  (26=) 

How  could  the  marriage  be  unlicensed  in  1398 
when  a general  license  had  been  given  in  1392  ? 
And  if  the  princess  were  already  married  when 
the  pardon  was  issued  on  the  28th  of  June,  what 
need  existed  for  the  issue  of  the  license  on  the 
26th  of  July  ? Hekmentkude. 

Tipteekek.  — Why  are  Christmas  mummers 
called  tiptee^'ers  in  some  parts  of  England  ? The 
word  occurs  in  Mr.  Halliwell’s  Dictionary.  I 
have  not  seen  it  elsewhere  except  in  a letter  from 
Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  dated  from  Little- 
hampton,  Dec.  28,  1818  : — 

“ This  country,  too,  abounds  in  the  old  customs  peculiar 
to  this  season.  Besides  waits  and  carollers,  we  have  was- 
sailers  and  tipteerers.  . . . They  appear  to  be  a species  of 
mummers,  consisting  of  seven  characters — Father  Christ- 
mas, the  Turk,  Maid  Marian,  &c.” — Henry  Cary,  Memoir 
of  Hen.  Fra.  Cary,  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Tuckekmanities.  — This  word  occurs  in  an 
enigma  b}^  Edgar  Allan  Poe  on  Sarah  Anna 
Lewis.”  What  is  its  meaning,  and  whence  its 
derivation  ? S.  T. 

Prince  Ventimiglia.  — G.  S.  S.  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  any  information  respecting  the 
Prince  Ventimiglia,  of  a Provence  family,  who 
married  Lady  Charlotte  Talbot,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  the  princess,  and  their  two 


daughters — the  eldest  of  whom  married  a Ven- 
timiglia, Prince  Belmont  of  Sicily. 

Wood  Engraving. — In  the  Neio  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  hi.  p.  112,  I found  the  following,  and 
made  a note  accordingly : — 

“The  first  engraving  on  wood  of  which  there  is  an}’’ 
record  in  Europe,  is  that  of  the  ‘ Actions  of  Alexander,’  by 
the  two  Cunios,  executed  in  the  years  1285  or  1286.  The 
engravings  are  eight  in  number,  and  in  size  about  nine 
inches  by  six.  In  a frontispiece,  decorated  with  fanciful 
ornaments,  there  is  an  inscription,  which  states  the  en- 
gravings to  have  been  by  ‘ Allessandro  Alberico  Cunio, 
Cavaliere,  and  Isabella  Cunio,’  twin  brother  and  sister — 
first  reduced,  imagined,  and  attempted  to  be  executed  in 
relief  with  a small  knife  on  blocks  of  wood,  made  even 
and  polished  by  this  learned  and  dear  sister,  continued 
and  finished  by  us  together  at  Kavenna,  from  the  eight 
pictures  of  our  invention,  painted  six  times  larger  than 
here  represented;  engraved,  explained  b}’  verses,  and 
thus  marked  upon  the  paper,  to  perpetuate  the  number  of 
them,  and  to  enable  us  to  present  them  to  our  relations 
and  friends,  in  testimony  of  gratitude,  friendship,  and 
affection.  All  this  was  "done  and  finished  by  us  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.” 

This  account,  which  was  given  by  Papillon,  who 
saw  the  engravings,  has  been  much  disputed ; but 
Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  late  valuable  work,  deems  it 
authentic. 

Has  the  above  account  been  authenticated ; if 
so,  by  whom,  and  where  may  the  engravings  be 
seen  ? C.  H.  Stephenson. 


^MIorson’s  Choice.” — On  lately  looking  over 
a sale-catalogue  of  the  birds,  books,  paintings,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hobson  of  Leeds,  I came 
across  the  following  item : — 

“ No.  395.  Portrait  of  a favourite  Horse,  ridden  by  the 
owner  Mr.  Hobson,  of  Cambridge  renown,  in  its  early 
history. 

“ THE  ORIGINAL  ‘ HOBSON’s  CHOICE.’ 

(As  translated  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.) 

“ In  his  long  stable,  Cambridge,  jmu  are  told, 

Hobson  kept  studs  for  hire  in  days  of  old. 

On  this  condition  only — that  the  horse 
Nearest  the  door  should  start  the  first  on  course, 

Then  next  to  him,  or  none : so  that  each  beast 
Might  have  its  turn  of  labour  and  of  rest ; 

This  granted,  no  one  yet,  in  college  dress, 

Was  ever  known  this  compact  to  transgress. 

Next  to  the  door — next  to  the  work  ; say,  why 
Should  such  a law  so  just  be  doomed  to  die  ? 

Itemember  then  this  compact  to  restore, 

And  let  it  govern  as  it  did  before. 

This  done,  O happy  Cambridge ! 3’ou  will  see. 

Your  Hobson’s  stud  just  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

The  above  being  a translation,  in  what  language 
was  the  original  “Hobson’s  Choice”  written,  and 
who  was  its  author  ? J.  C.  G. 

Victoria  Park  Hospital,  London,  N.E. 

[The  following  interesting  account  of  the  above  por- 
trait and  lines  is  given  in  Charles  Waterton : his  Home, 
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Habits,  and  Handiwork,  edited  by  Eichard  Hobson,  M.D. 
(Lond.  1867,  8vo),  p.  241 : “ Some  j^ears  ago  I bad  a 
portrait  presented  to  me,  in  consequence  of  my  fortu- 
nately bearing  the  same  surname  as  the  subject  of  the 
painting  to  which  I shall  now  allude.  It  was  the  por- 
trait of  the  late  Mr.  Tobias  [Thomas  ?]  Hobson  on  horse- 
back, who  so  generously  and  munificently  contributed  to 
the  town  of  Cambridge  by  the  erection  of  public  edifices. 
On  his  arrival  at  my  house,  Mr.  Waterton  happened  to 
be  dining  with  me,  and  was  wonderfully  delighted  with 
the  newlj^  imported  production,  probably  more  so  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Hobson  having  been  a universally  recog- 
nised and  avowedly  good  man,  coupled  with  a consider- 
able amount  of  eccentricity  of  disposition.  This  gentleman, 
representing  an  individuality,  or  an  acknowledged  pecu- 
liarity of  character,  I suspect  had  a material  influence 
with  the  Squire.  Some  verses  having  been  published, 
in  1734,  by  that  celebrated  Latinist  Vincent  Bourne  re- 
lative to  the  subject  of  this  painting,  I,  in  a casual  wajq 
and  really  without  being  in  earnest,  asked  the  Squire  to 
turn  poet  and  Anglicise  them,  in  order  to  attach  them 
to  the  painting  we  were  then  admiring.  The  following 
day,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  returned  me  a copy  which 
I now  transcribe,  from  Bourne’s  original,  and  which 
Mr.  Waterton  told  me  ‘he  had  turned  into  his  doggrel 
verse  whilst  in  the  railway  carriage  on  his  return  to 
Walton  Hall’ : — 

‘ HOBSOXI  LEX. 

‘ Complures  (ita,  Granta,  refers)  Hobsonus  alebat 

In  stabulo  longo,  quos  locitaret,  equos. 

Hac  lege,  ut  foribus  staret  qui  proximus,  ille 

Susciperet  primas,  solus  et  ille,  vices. 

Aut  hunc,  aut  nullum — sua  pars  sit  cuique  laborls  ; 

Aut  hunc,  aut  nullum — sit  sua  cuique  quies. 

Conditio  obtinuit,  nulli  violanda  togato ; 

Proximus  hie  foribus,  proximus  esto  vice. 

Optio  tarn  prudens  cur  non  hue  usque  retenta  est  ? 

Tam  bona  cur  unquam  lex  abolenda  fuit  ? 

Hobsoni  veterem  normam  revocare  memento  ; 

Tuque  iterum  Hobsoni,  Granta,  videbis  equos. 

ViNCEXTio  Bourne,’  ”] 

The  Miller  and  his  Three  Sons.  — The 
following  ballad  I have  taken  down  from  reci- 
tation. 1 have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any 
collection  that  I have  looked  into.  I do  not 
remember  having  heard  it  before.  If  you  think 
it  worth  while^  perhaps  you  may  print  it. 

“ THE  MILLER  AND  HIS  THREE  SONS. 

“There  was  a miller  who  had  three  sons. 

And  he  called  them  all  three  one  by  one 
To  see  which  of  them  the  best  could  thieve, 

That  he  unto  him  his  mill  might  leave. 

“ He  called  upon  his  eldest  son  : 

He  said.  Dear  child,  my  glass  is  run. 

And  if  I leave  my  mill  to  thee, 

Prajq  what  account  wilt  thou  give  to  me  ? 

“ Dear  father,  he  said,  my  name  is  Jack  ; 

Out  of  every  bushel  I’ll  take  a peck — 

Out  of  every  bushel  that  I do  grind 
I’ll  take  a peck,  and  live  most  fine. 


“You  are  not  the  man,  the  old  man  said, 

You  have  not  learnt  the  art  of  trade. 

For  by  that  means  no  man  can  live  ; 

My  mill  to  thee  I will  not  give. 

“ He  called  upon  his  second  son, 

And  said.  Dear  child,  my  glass  is  run  ; 

Now,  if  I leave  my  mill  to  thee. 

Pray,  what  account  wilt  thou  give  to  me  ? 

“ Dear  father,  he  said,  my  name  is  Ealph  ; 

Out  of  every  bushel  I’ll  take  a half — 

Out  of  every  bushel  that  I do  grind 
I’ll  take  a half,  and  live  most  fine. 

“ You  are  not  the  man,  the  old  man  said, 

You  have  not  learnt  the  art  of  trade. 

For  by  that  means  no  man  can  live  ; 

My  mill  to  thee  I will  not  give. 

“ He  called  upon  his  youngest  son, 

And  said,  Dear  child,  my  glass  is  run ; 

Now,  if  I leave  my  mill  to  thee, 

Pray,  what  account  wilt  thou  give  to  me 

“ Dear  father,  I am  the  3mungest  boy ; 

The  grain  of  mooter  is  all  my  joy — 

The  grain  of  mooter  is  my  delight, 

I’ll  take  it  all,  and  swear  the  sack. 

“ You  are  the  man,  the  old  man  said. 

You  have  learnt  the  art  of  trade. 

For  by  that  means  a man  can  live. 

And  I to  thee  my  mill  will  give.” 

What  is  meant  by  the  grain  of  mooter  ? ” 

D.  Macphail, 

Paisley. 

[There  is  a better  version  of  this  ballad  in  the  Eox- 
burghe  Collection  (iii.  681),  entitled  “ The  Miller’s  Advice 
to  his  Three  Sons  in  taking  of  Toll,”  in  which  the  last 
verse  but  one  throws  some  light  on  our  correspondent’s 
query : — 

“ Father,  said  he,  I am  your  only  boy, 

For  taking  toll  is  all  my  joy  : 

Before  I will  a good  living  lack, 

I’ll  take  it  all,  and  forswear  the  sack.” 

The  mooter  being  the  toll  of  a mill  for  grinding  grain 
properly  that  paid  to  the  master  of  the  mill.  Vide 
Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary,  art.  “ Multure,  Mooter.” 
Hence  we  read  in  The  Vow-Breaker,  or  the  Fayre  Maid 
of  Clifton,  1636,  “ Fellow  Bateman,  farewell,  commend  me 
to  my  old  windmill  at  Eudington.  Oh  the  mooter  dish, 
the  miller’s  thumbe,  and  the  maide  behinde  the  hopper.”] 

Castle  oe  Cossins. — In  Willis’s  Current  Notes, 
1857,  in  a communication  on  ^^over  door-stone  in- 
scriptions,” mention  is  made  of  the  Castle  of  Cos- 
sins  (now  destroyed),  near  Glammis,  Forfarshire ; 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  place  gave  the  name 
to  a family  formerly  of  considerable  local  repute. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  any 
information  respecting  the  said  family  or  castle  ? 

0.  E.  S. 

[We  entertain  very  grave  doubts  whether  there  ever 
existed  at  Cossins  a castle,  proper^v  so  called.  The  lands 
of  Mekle  Cossins,  by  annexation  in  the  Strathmore 
barony  of  Baikie,  appear  to  have  belonged  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  a branch  of  the  family  whose  descent 
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we  have  been  unable  to  trace.  In  1667,  John  Lyon,  of 
Cossins,  was  served  heir  to  his  father  Peter  in  these  lands 
QInquis.  Spec.  Forfarshire,  No.  426).  In  this  retour  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  castle.  The  family  must,  however, 
have  had  a residence  of  some  kind.  By  1695  it  seems  to 
have  become  extinct,  and  the  property  to  have  reverted 
to  the  main  branch  of  the  family,  as  in  that  3^ear  John, 
Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorne,  is  served  heir  to  his^ 
father,  inter  alia,  “in  terris  de  Cossins  cum  maneriei 
loco”  (^Inquis.  Spec.  Forfarshire,  No.  536).  The  last  two 
words  are  the  Latin  form  of  the  Scotch  word  place,  which 
means  the  mansion-house  of  a proprietor,  but  one  erected 
after  fortified  castles  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  These 
were  built  in  a much  less  substantial  stjde,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  disappearance,  but  they  probably  were 
more  fitted  to  afford  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  than 
the  older  fortress. 

We  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  hamlet  maj’-  or 
may  not  have  given  the  name  to  the  family  of  Cossins, 
but  can  safel\’  state  that  their  “ considerable  repute  ” 
must  have  been  decidedlj^  local,  as  there  is  no  mention  of 
them  to  be  found  in  the  records.] 

Foxe’s  Book  of  Makttrs  ” (4^^  S.  ii.  609.) 
In  the  third  edition  of  this  work  (2  vols.  folio, 
1576,)  Henry  Filmer  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
person  who  suffered  with  Person  and  Testwood  at 
Windsor  in  1543,  and  he  is  so  described  through- 
out the  details  of  the  event;  also  in  the  reprint 
(with  certain  omissions)  in  3 vols.  ro^^al  8vo, 
1844,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  M.A., 
of  the  first  edition  156|. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I shall  be  glad  to  know 
if  my  copy  of  Foxe’s  Martyrs,  1576,  is  perfect 
except  the  index.  It  is  a very  clean,  genuine, 
and  sound  copy,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain  by  a care- 
ful examination  of  every  page,  &c. 

W.  H.  W.  T. 

[According  to  the  collation  forwarded,  our  corre- 
spondent’s copy  of  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  2 vols. 
folio,  1576,  is  a perfect  one  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
six  pages  of  the  Index  and  an  excellent  oval  portrait  of 
I.  D.,  L e.  “ John  Daj^e,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate,”  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume.  The  portrait  is  surrounded 
with  the  following  inscription  : “ Liefe  is  Deathe,  and 
Death  is  Liefe  : Aitatis  svaj  xxxx.  1562.”] 

St.  Igkatius  de  Loyola.  — In  p.  156,  vol.  ii. 
of  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Dublin,  1838) 
I find  the  following  strange  notice  occurs  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  July  31.  Ignatius 
when  he  was  a student  in  Paris  went  once  to 
England  — 

“ And  once  into  England  to  procure  charities  from  the 
Spanish  merchants  settled  there,  from  whom  and  from 
some  friends  at  Barcelona  he  received  abundant  sup- 
plies.” 

What  is  Butler’s  authority  for  this  statement, 
and  in  what  Life  of  Ignatius  does  it  occur  ? D. 

[In  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius 


de  Loyola,  by  Father  Daniel  Bartoli  (New  York,  1856) 
vol.  i.  p.  143,  it  is  stated,  that  “ At  length  driven  bj’ 
necessitv,  and  following  the  advice  of  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  a religious,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Flanders  during 
the  vacation,  and  to  beg  from  the  Spanish  merchants 
wherewith  to  support  himself  during  one  year  ; he  even 
went  once  into  England,  which  country  was  still  Catho- 
lic.”] 

Soon  will  the  Evening  Stak.”  — Up  to 
about  the  year  1838  a hymn  was  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sunday  evening  service  (6.30p.m.) 
at  St.  George’s  church,  Kidderminster,  of  which 
this  was  the  first  verse  : — 

“ Soon  shall  * the  evening  star  with  silver  raj" 

Shed  its  mild  influence  f o’er  this  sacred  day  : 
Kesume  we  then,  ere  peace  and  stillness^  reign, 

The  rites  that  holiness  and  Heaven  ordain.” 

This  hymn  was  printed  in  the  selection  used 
in  the  church  and  compiled  by  its  incumbent  (the 
late)  Rev.  W.  Villers,  afterwards  Vicar  of  Broms- 
grove.  I have  never,  met  with  it  in  any  other 
collection.  Who  was  its  author  ? 

CuTHBEKT  Bede. 

[This  “ Hjnnn  before  Evening  Service  ” is  bj"  William 
Mason,  M.A;,  Precentor  of  York,  and  Rector  of  Aston.  It 
is  printed  in  Part  ii.  of  his  Minor  Poems,  London,  1830, 
18mo,  p.  69.  In  the  notes  we  have  pointed  out  the  varia- 
tions from  the  original  text.  ] 

^^Ayesha.”  — Who  was  the  author  of  an 
Eastern  tale,  entitled  Ayesha  (if  I am  not  mis- 
taken), which  I read  many  years  ago  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  ? Abhba. 

\_Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,  Lond.  1834,  is  bj"  James 
Morier,  an  Oriental  traveller  and  writer  of  tales,  born 
1780,  died  March  30,  1849.] 


’AAEKTHP : the  OATH  BY  THE  COCK. 

S.  xii.  173 ; S.  ii.  505.) 

This  name,  being  a Greek  compound,  indi- 
cates that  the  bird  so  called  was  indigenous 
in  Greece.  Its  great  antiquity  there  may  be 
inferred  from  the  akeuTpoopavrela,  or  divination, 
which  was  performed  by  writing  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  in  a circle,  and  laying  a grain  of 
wheat  or  barley  upon  each  letter ; a cock  was  then 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  desired  information 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  the  letters  from 
which  the  cock  picked  the  grains.  (Me?n.  de 
Vlnstitut,  classe  de  Lit.  et  Beaux- Arts,  i.  81 ; Mem. 
Acad,  laser.,  vii.  23,  xii.  49.)  The  cock,  swan, 
hawk,  raven,  and  crow  were  sacred  to  Apollo. 
Plutarch  (De  Bytliice  Orac.  vii.  574,  Reiske)  men- 
tions a statue  of  Apollo  with  a cock  on  his  hand, 
to  indicate  sunrise.  Neither  Homer  nor  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  mention  this  bird,  not  be- 

* Will.  t Lustre  on.  J Sleep  and  silence. 
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cause  it  was  iinlinown  to  thenij  l)iit  because  tbey 
bad  no  occasion  to  notice  it.  Pindar,  490  b.c., 
first  refers  to  it  {01,  xii,  20),  evdoixdxn^  ore  ojJktoop, 
Pugnacious  as  a cock  on  bis  own  dungbill.” 
Ergoteles,  to  wboni  tbe  ode  is  addressed,  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  tbe  coins  of  wbicb 
place  bore  tbe  effigy  of  a cock.  Tbe  Pythagoreans 
worshipped  a white  cock.  (Plutarch,  Symjp.  iii.  5.) 
It  is  called  in  the  Mishna  (Pesachiin,  iv.  7), 

Tamegol,  and  the  same  word  is  used  in 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
universal  diffusion  of  this  bird  is  almost  as  sur- 
prising as  that  of  the  dog.  M.  Lesson  asks  if  it  is 
not  remarkable  to  find  the  domestic  hen,  differing 
in  nothing  from  that  of  our  countries,  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  among  people  with 
whom  Europeans  have  certainly  never  communi- 
cated ? Cocks  and  hens,  he  tells  us,  were  very 
common  at  Oualan  for  example,  and  the  natives 
were  ignorant  that  these  birds  were  good  to  eat. 
{Penmj  Cyc.  xviii.  G3).  It  appears  from  Hesychius 
that  this  bird  was  also  called  kIkkos,  which  is  of 
kin  to  coq  in  French,  gockel  in  German,  koczet  in 
Russian,  coh  in  Celtic,  and  kukkutas  in  Sanskrit, 
from  kak  and  kue,  to  cry,  to  scream.  So  also  the 
Latin  gallus,  the  German  guller,  and  the  Gaelic 
caolach,  are  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  kalas, 
ringing,  from  kal,  to  resound.  The  domestic  fowl 
was  not  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  therefore  the  un- 
clean bird,  ri3''3-n,  dookiphath  (Lev.  xi.  19,  Lent, 
xiv.  18),  lapwing  in  the  English  version,  was 
most  probably  the  hoopoe  (gipKq^a*),  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  best  commentators  (Bochart, 
Hieroz.  ii.  346).  With  respect  to  the  phrase  ^Uy 
cock  and  pie,”  the  difficulty  Mr.  Nicholsor'  finds 
to  be  in  the  word  pie.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Praj^er  Book  “ concerning  the  service  of  the 
church,”  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  number  and  hard- 
ness of  the  rules  called  the  Pie  ” (a  difficulty 
which  still  exists),  on  which  Wheatly  refers  to 
Dr.  Nichols,  one  derivation  of  which  word  is  from 
7rfi/a^,  table  or  index,  and  the  other  that  such  tables 
or  indexes  were  called  the  pie  from  the  parti- 
coloured letters  whereof  they  consisted,  the  initial 
and  some  other  remarkable  letters  and  words 
being  done  in  red  and  the  rest  in  black.  A pied 
horse  exemplifies  this  sense.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked that  printers  call  unassorted  and  mixed 
type  pie.  The  missal  or  gospels  then,  being  the 
book  on  which  persons  were  sworn,  might  be  called 
pie  for  the  same  reason  that  God  was  called  cock,  to 
avoid,  in  appearance,  too  profane  an  oatli,  such  as  j 
cock’s  wounds,”  ‘‘ ’s  blood  and  hounds,’’  &c.  So  j 
Chaucer’s  ‘^cockes  bones.”  T.  J.  Bttgkton.  j 
Wiltshire  Yillas,  Stockwell,  S.V^.  j 

* The  eTToxf/  of  Aristotle,  which  made  its  nest  of  twigs  | 

and  human  manure  (Hist.  Anim.  vi.  1,  ix.  15).  I 


APOCALYPSE. 

(pi^  S.  iii.  58.) 

In  reply  to  Delta,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
name  the  following  : — 

“ Achillis  Bocchii  Bonon.  S5unholicavuin  Queestionum 
De  universo  genere,  quas  serio  ludebat,  libri  quinque. 
Bononise,  1574.  Curiin  Episc.  et  S.  Inquisit.  concessu.” 

The  pictorial  symbols  are  illustrated  by  engra- 
vings of  considerable  merit,  and  by  Latin  odes, 
in  various  metres,  of  the  ecclesiastical  type  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are,  however,  on  gene- 
ral and  moral  subjects,  and  are  not  confined  to 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  nor  are  they  specially  illus- 
trative of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

As  the  book  is  somewhat  rare,  it  may  interest 
if  I append  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  represented. 

“ Symb.  128.  Adversus  Iram. 

Mos  est  nocentiim  Iredere  innocentiam.  (Title.) 

Agni  innocentis  vindici  integerrimo 

Jure  hoc  dicatur  Eeginaldo  Nerlio.  (Dedication.) 

0 qui  secundus  es  Adamus,  Christe  optiine, 

Qui  conditus  ad  imaginem  terreni  es,  at 
Ccelestis  ipse,  judicium  id  omne  auferas 
Quod  noxa  nobis  omnibus  pidmi  indidit 
Parentis  olim  : da,  obsecro,  tu  vim  integram 
Puramque  nostris  judicandi  cordibus.” 

The  engraving  represents  the  Saviour  bearing 
his  cross,  surrounded  by  .Tews  in  mediceval  cos- 
tume ; amongst  the  subordinate  figures  are  a man 
with  caged  ” helmet  surmounted  of  (in  heraldic 
language)  the  Turkish  flag  and  the  crescent. 

. “ Symb.  130.  Summum  Bonum  prrestat  Fides, 

Fidem  intimus  amor  in  Deum, 

Rite  ipse  cultus  omnia. 

Andrew  Casalio  Senatori  Bouonensi. 

Summa  petat  quicunque  bonum  summum  expetit  ultro. 

Verum  igitur  quicunque  bonum  comprendere  prudens 
Optat,  eoque  aliquando  frui,  terrena  relinquat 
Summa  petens,  summo  studio,  summoque  labore, 

Sed  prius  instituenda  investigatio  recte.” 

In  this  case  the  engraving  represents  a female 
robed  and  winged,  and  with  laureated  chaplet, 
with  open  book  in  right  hand,  in  her  left  a lyre. 
Her  feet  rest  on  a solid  cube  of  stone,  on  which 
is  the  inscription,  Q^ixiMov  dWov  ohZeU  Ivvarai 
Qelvat  TTupd  rhv  icecp.ep'ov  (1  Gor.  iii.  H)-  She  sitS 
upon  a cloud,  and  from  above  descend  rays  upon 
her  head ; and  she  doubtless  represents  the  Divine 
Wisdom.  T.  W.  Weare. 

Isfield  Rectory.  ^ 

In  reply  to  Delta,  there  are  twelve  such  repre- 
sentations in  — 

“ LTIistoire  du  vieux  et  du  nouveau  Testament  repre- 
sentee avec  des  figures  et  des  Explications  edifiantes, 
tirees  des  Saints  Peres  etc.  Par  feu  Monsieur  Le  Maistre 
de  Sacv,  sous  le  nom  du  Sieur  de  Royaumont,  Prieur  de 
Sombreval.  A Paris,  chez  Christophe  David,  rue  St.- 
Jacques  au  nom  de  Jesus,  proches  la  Fontaine  St.-Severin . 

MDXXIII.” 
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Though  I presume  Delta  desired  to  he  referred 
to  a work  exclusively  on  the  above  subject^  I 
have  mentioned  this  one^  as  it  is  rather  ancient^ 
and  the  representations  curious.  Beta. 


Amongst  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
there  is  a very  early  book  in  vellum  containing 
representations  of  the  symbolical  scenes  of  the 
Revelations.  It  is  exhibited  in  one  of  the  glass 
cases  in  the  principal  room,  and  I had  the  grati- 
fication of  examining  its  exquisite  drawing  last 
week.  Thos.  E.  Winningtoit. 


Has  your  correspondent  examined  the  celebrated 
block-book  of  the  Apocalypse  ” in  the  British 
Museum  ? Some  have  considered  it  earlier  than 
the  Biblia  Paupei'um.  The  armour  of  the  soldiers 
in  a plate  from  this  work  given  by  Mr.  Noel  Hum- 
phreys in  llie  Art  of  Printing  appears  to  be  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  a MS.  of 
that  period  may  have  been  copied.  The  book 
appears  to  have  been  executed  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  text  is  arranged  in  patches 
in  the  cuts.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  E.S.A. 


In  Tyndale’s  New  Testament,  1536,  will  be 
found  fifteen  woodcuts,  and  in  an  octavo  Bible, 
printed  by  John  Bill  and  Christopher  Barker  in 
1669,  twelve  engravings,  such  as  Delta  inquires 
after.  Of  the  first  I possess  a considerable  frag- 
ment, containing  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen  cuts  in 
the  Revelations.  The  Bible  contains  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  plates,  seemingly  of  Dutch  origin ; 
and  I shall  be  happy  to  submit  both  volumes  to 
Delta  for  inspection,  if  he  will  favour  me  with  a 
line  expressing  a wish  to  that  effect. 

S.  H.  Harlowe. 

3,  North  Bank,  N.W. 


There  is  a most  beautiful  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  coloured  illuminations  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Clairvaux,  and  is,  I believe,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Felis. 


MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  RELATING  TO 
CORNWALL. 

S.  iii.  35.) 

E.  H.  W.  D.  will  find  the  article  on  ^^Tin 
Mining  in  Cornwall  and  its  Traditions,”  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  in  Good  Words  for  Feb. 

1867. 

The  following  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  cor- 
respondent : — 

“ A Week  on  the  North  Coast  of  Cornwall.  Bj^  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury.” — Good  Words  for  April  and  May, 

1868. 

“Through  Cornwall.”  By  Mortimer  Collins. — Bel- 
gravia, Dec.  1866. 


“ Sunshine  at  the  Land’s  End.” — Fraser  s Magazine, 
Feb.  1867. 

“Through  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  the  Scilly 
Islands.” — Bentley's  Magazine,  March  and  April,  1867. 

“ Are  there  Jews  in  Cornwall  ? ” By  Max  Miiller. — 
Macmillan,  April,  1867. 

“ Yestiges  of  the  Cornish  Tongue.”  Bj"  C.  M.  Ingleby. 
— Once  a Week,  Feb.  17,  1866. 

“ Fish  and  Fowl  at  the  Land’s  End.”— Once  a Week. 

“ A Visit  to  Tintagel.” — Once  a Week,  May  11,  1867. 

“ St.  Columb  and  the  North-West  Coast  of  Cornwall.” 
By  G.  F.  Jackson. — Once  a Week,  Nov.  1,  1862. 

“The  Provincial  History  of  England:  the  West 
Country:  Before  the  Romans.” — Spectator,  Sep.  8,  1866. 
See  Spectator,  Feb.  9,  1867  : “ The  Iktis  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.” 

“ Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Cornwall.”  By  Herman 
Merivale. — Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1857.  Reprinted  in 
1865. 

“Cornish  Antiquities.”  By  Max  Miiller. — Quarterly 
Review,  JuR,  1867. 

“ Cornish  Mining  in  Mexico.” — Quarterly  Revieiv,  June, 
1827. 

“ An  Account  of  remarkable  Subterranean  Chambers 
at  Trelo warren,  the  Seat  of  Sir  R.  R.  Yyvyan,  Bart.,  in 
the  County  of  Cornwall.”  Bj’’  J.  T.  Blight,  Esq. — Arch- 
ceologia,  vol.  xl.  p.  113. 

“ Devon  and  Cornwall.” — Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1851. 

I should  be  glad  to  refer  E.  H.  W.  D.  to  many 
interesting  and  important  memoranda  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Cornwall,  contributed  at  various  times 
to  the  Cornish  (principally  Penzance)  papers  and 
periodicals,  which  probably  he  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  but  I am  afraid  to  occupy 
much  of  your  space.  W.  N. 


E.  H.  W.  D.  will  find  much  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  Cornwall  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  (forming 
seven  volumes),  and  extending  from  1818  to  1865; 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
from  1818  to  1868 ; and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  of  which  nine  num- 
bers have  been  pulDlished. 

The  following  articles  from  the  foregoing  and 
other  sources  are  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  are 
probably  such  as  E.  H.  W.  D.  wishes  to  hear 
of:  — 

“ Some  Arguments  in  support  of  the  Opinion  that  the 
Iktis  of  Diodorus  Siculus  is  St.  Michael’s  Mount.”  By  Dr. 
Barham. — Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Corn.  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  &c. 

“ On  the  Intercourse  which  subsisted  between  Cornwall 
and  the  Commercial  States  of  Antiquity,  and  on  the 
State  of  the  Tin  Trade  during  the  Middle  Ages.”  By 
John  Hawkins. — Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  113,  &c. 

“ On  the  singular  State  of  some  Ancient  Coins  lately 
found  in  the  Sands  at  Hayle,  and  on  the  Evidence  dedu- 
cible  from  them  relative  to  the  period  of  the  earliest  de- 
position of  Sand  on  the  Northern  Coast  of  Cornwall.”  By 
Joseph  Came. — Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  136,  &c. 

“ A Description  of  the  Happy-Union  Tin  Stream  Work 
at  Pentuan.”  By  John  W.  Colenso.  — vol.  iv. 
p.  29,  &c. 

“ On  some  of  the  Deposits  of  Stream  Tin-Ore  in  Corn- 
wall, with  Remarks  on  the  Theory  of  that  Formation.” 
By  W.  J.  Henwood. — Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  57,  &c. 

“ Notice  of  an  Ancient  Smelting  Place  for  Tin,  gene- 
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rally  called  a Jew’s  House,  lately  discovered  on  the 
Estate  of  Trereife,  near  Penzance.” — Trans.  Roy.  Geol. 
Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  vi.  p.43,  &c. 

“Notice  of  the  Occurrence  of  the  Horns  and  Bones  of 
several  Species  of  Deer  in  the  Tin  Works  of  Cornwall.” 
By  R.  Q.  Couch.” — Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  185,  &c. 

“Note  on  the  Block  of  Tin  dredged  up  in  Falmouth 
Harbour.”  By  Col.  Sir  Henrv  James,  R.E. — Forty-fifth 
Ann.  Rep.  Roy.  Inst.  Corn.  1863,  p.  29,  &c. 

“Are  there  Jews  in  Cornwall?”  By  Prof.  Max 
Muller. — Macmillan's  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  484,  &c.  (Sep. 
1866.) 

“ Jews  in  ConiAvall  and  Marazion.”  By  Rev.  Dr.  Ban- 
nister.— Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Corn.  vol.  ii.  p.  324,  &c.  (1867.) 

“ The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  the  South-West  of  Eng- 
land.” By  W.  Pengelly. — Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  1867, 
p.  129,  &c. 

“On  the  Phenician  Tin  Trade  of  Cornwall.”  By 
Richard  Edmonds. — Trans.  Flym.  Inst.  1867-8. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

The  following  few  references  may  perhaps  be 
of  service : — 

“Cornwall.” — Quarterly  7?eu.  No.  204,  Oct.  1857.  By 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  reprinted  in  his  Historical  Studies. 
^“Cornish  Antiquities.” — Quarterly  Rev.  No.  245,  July, 

“ The  Religion  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  Cornwall.” — 
Churchman' s Family  Magazine,  Julj’’,  1866. 

“The  North  Coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.” — Once  a 
Week,  June,  1864. 

“The  Jews  in  Cornwall.”  B}’-  Prof.  Max  Muller. — 
3Iacmillan's  Magazine. 

Good  Words  contains  several  papers  on  Corn- 
wall—‘'At  the  Land’s  End,”  by  A.  K.  II.  B., 
Nov.  1862;  “A  Week  in  King  Arthur’s  Land,” 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Jan.  1867.  Nov. 
1868  contains  a paper  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Onaled! 


DANIEL  ROGERS,  POET  AND  STATESMAN. 

(P*’  S.  ii.  563.) 

^ I should  like  to  know  who  and  what  was  D. 
Vidamus,  to  whom  is  addressed  a political  auto- 
graph letter  I possess  by  D.  Rogers.  It  is  in 
Latin  and  runs  thus  : — 

“Detinuj  pedissequu  tuu,  D.  Iliustriss’  opinione  credo 
tua  longius,  quod  spes  esset  D.  Secretariu  redituru  hodie. 
nunc  verb  ex  ipsius  ad  aula  nuncio,  intelligo,  post  biduu 
rediturum.  Discessit  is  antequam  in  Regia,  venirem.  Sic 
ne’  quae  uolebas  illj  communicarj,  nec  Responsum  ille 
dare  potuit,  quod  ad  te  remitterem.  Tractatum  quern 
mihj  commisistj,  apud  me  non  habeo,  nec-n  eiusmodj 
obseruandis  hoc  tempore,  cum  in  aula  sum,  uacare  possum. 
Et  quia  nondum  habitum  illu  induit,  quern  illj  uis  con- 
cedj,  Londinj  reliquj,  r.ecde  illo  ostendendo  D.  Secretario, 
quu  discederem  cogitaba.  Sed  mentionem  facia,  et  argu-  I 
menta  insigniora  illj  co’memorabo,  ad  eum  modu,  ut 
desiderio  eius  legend)  capiatur.  (Juod  ad  Statum  Galliae 
vrae  attinet,  nobilis  ille,  quj  a Dno’  Oratore  missus  est, 
communia  et  vulgaria  tantum  nouit : videlicet  Aula  com- 
rnorarj  apud  S.  German)  fanu’,  uos  nj  fallorLaicu  uoca- 
Teligniu  redijsse,  q^  Kegj  gratus  sit : Mommorancia 
^ Bulloniu  plurimu’  in  p’scntj  in  aula  valere:  praeter 
Card:  Lottarenu,  (quj  ne  postulatis  Religiosor’  sub- 
scribat,  febrem  quartana  linget.)  Montpenseriu’  in  primis 


pacj  adversarj.  Afra/ruZZm  esse  propeCastelionaeu suu.  Dnm 
Oratorera  Iras  Depputator’  ad  Card:  Cast:  misisse,  quaP 
no’ie  ad  Aula  ventur’  esset  ille,  et  responsu  Depputatos 
auide  exspectare.  Herj  q’dein  oeconomu’  sun’  misit  hue 
Cardinalis,  quj  cum  Lecestrice  comitem  paucis  conuenisset 
discessit.  Anob  absentia  Secretary,  procrastinet  ille  ne- 
gociu,  nescio:  Omnes  pacem  exspectant  et  vulgus  fert 
ilia  facta’.  Eirolus  q’dara,  comes  Hibernus  ex  sua  pria, 
q’  in  Gallia  fugit  nup’rime,  is  ni’um  Oratorem  sollicitauit, 
ut  eius  nom’  ad  Regina  scriberet,  quod  ille  fecit,  petit  is 
restituj.  Certiora  in  aula  no’  sunt,  et  quia  D.  Secretarius 
Iris  acceptis  statiin  discessit,  veriora  de  v’ris  rebus  et  plura 
nescio:  Ego  tuj  memor  sum,  tibiq;  persuadeas  memorem 
me  fore  postqua  D.  Secretarius  aduenerit.  Si  etia  aliq’d 
dignu’  tua  cognitione  accederit,  faciam  cognoscas  vera. 
Bene  vale  Iliustriss.  Domine  : Deus  opt.  max.  te  cum 
Coniuge,  Dn’a  Selectiss^  et  uniu’sa  familia  conseruet  in- 
colume.  Cheneo,  8 Augusti. 

“ Tuj  obseruantiss’ 

“ D.  Roger!  ’. 

“Iliustriss.  et  prsestantiss®  Dn®  D.  Vidamo,  Dno  suo 
obseruandiss®.  Londiiiu.” 

D.  Vidamus  must  have  been  a Frenchman^  as 
Rogers  says  “from  your  France.” 

Teligny,  the  husband,  I suppose,  of  Louise  de 
Colligny  (who  afterwards  married  William  I.  of 
Nassau,  the  Taciturn). 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the  brother  of 
Francis  Duke  of  Guise^  who  was  murdered  by 
Poltrot  at  Orleans. 

The  Admiral  was  the  illustrious  Gaspard  de 
Colligny,  father-in-law  of  Teligny,  and  like  him 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  atrocious  massacre 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day. 

The  Cardinal  de  Chatillon — Odet,  brother  of  the 
admiral,  who  afterwards  became  Protestant.  He 
was  murdered  in  London  by  his  servant. 

Montpensier  (Loys  de  Bourbon),  governor  of 
Brittany. 

I^eycester,  Robert  Dudle}'-,  Earl  of. 

The  Secretary.  Who  was  he 

The  Speaker.  Who  was  it  ? 

L^arl  Errol.  Irish  ? 

The  Queen.  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

The  King.  Charles  IX. 

The  letter  is  dated  from  Choeneo.  Is  that  East 
Sheen  P 

Montpensier  is  the  same  to  whom  were  ad- 
dressed the  letters  from  Catherine  de  Medicis  I 
lately  transcribed.  P.  A.  L. 


DRAMATIC. 

(Ph  s.  i.  267.) 

The  Theatre  w^as  published  by  Duncombe  of 
Middle  Row,  Ilolborn,  a discreditable  bookseller 
of  the  Holywell  Street  class.  He  annoyed  Ma- 
thews by  printing  reports  of  his  “ At  Homes,” 
which  were  hastily  put  together,  omitting  many 
good  things,  and  tilling  up  with  rubbish.  They 
are,  however,  the  only  records  which  I know  of 
those  delightful  performances,  and,  as  such,  worth 
preserving.  The  Theatre  was  a weekly  journal, 
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price  sixpence,  with  a coloured  theatrical  portrait 
in  each  number.  It  began  April  17,  1819.  I 
have  the  first  nine,  and,  till  I saw  the  extract 
from  No.  10,  I supposed  there  were  no  more.  The 
editor  must  have  been  wonderfully  illiterate  even 
■for  that  time,  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hoaxed 
by  some  mauvais  plaisant,  who  sent  a series  of 
articles  On  the  Immorality  of  some  Plays,”  and 
^^On  the  Drama  in  General,”  containing  some 
auperlativel}^  nasty  quotations  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  some  anachronisms  in  English  which  one 
would  suppose  must  have  been  detected  imme- 
diately on  being  read,  but  which  were  inserted 
without  suspicion  for  three  consecutive  numbers, 
and  not  detected  till  noticed  in  The  British  Stage 
of  April,  1819.  The  editor  then  apologised  for 
having  overlooked  the  improprieties,  and  declared 
his  belief  that  they  had  been  sent  him  by  the 
oditor  of  The  British  Stage  (p.  112)  j of  which, 
however,  he  offered  no  evidence. 

One  or  two  of  the  producible  quotations  may 
be  admitted  as  curiosities : — 

“ Each  man  may  behold  his  own  portrait  at  length, 
where  the  shades  of  vice  and  lights  of  virtue  are  so  hap- 
pily blended  as  to  force  the  human  heart  to  acknow- 
ledge the  likeness  ; or,  to  use  the  words  of  Seneca,  ‘ Tor- 
mina ventris  non  est  jucundus.’  ” — P.  36. 

“ The  remarks  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  on  the  Love  at  First 
Sight  of  Cranford  (1704)  are  but  too  true;  and  The 
Amorous  Miser  of  Tate  Wilkinson  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprobated.” — P.  68. 

The  following  does  not  appear  in  the  corre- 
spondents’ letters,  but  among  other  anecdotes : — 

“ Marlow  and  King  James.— In  the  time  of  Mar- 
low fanaticism  ran  so  high,  that  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  that  no  beer  should  be  brewed  on  a 
Saturday.  This  very  singular  order  being  the  subject  of 
conversation.  King’  James  the  Second  once  asked  Mar- 
low, during  the  time  he  was  composing  his  celebrated 
Jew  of  Malta,  what  was  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

* May  it  please  your  majesty,’  replied  Marlow,  ‘ the  reason 
why  they  will  not  suffer  any  beer  to  be  brewed  on  a 
Saturday,  is,  for  fear  it  should  work  on  a Sunday.” — P.  91. 

This  story  maintained  its  place  among  the 

Varieties”  for  a considerable  time;  and  I last 
saw  it,  exactly  as  above,  in  the  Benny  Satirist, 
April  28,  1838. 

In  looking  for  these  matters,  I find  a cutting 
from  the  Weekly  Chronicle,  December  9,  1837. 
It  is  editorial,  being  among  the  answers  to  corre- 
spondents : — 

“ An  Admirer  of  Kean  and  Shakspere  (Cheshire 
Cheese). — We  do  not  think  that  Shakspere  has  in  the 
least  overdrawn  the  character  of  Kichard  the  Third. 
Many  others  of  his  tribe  were  likewise  cold-blooded  as- 
sassins. For  instance,  we  find  Henry  the  Sixth  strangled 
his  nephew,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1447. 
Then  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1478,  caused  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  drowned  in  a butt  of  Mahr.se}^ 
wine;  then  followed  crooked- backed  Richard,  who,  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  family  by  helping  in  cold- 
blood  to  murder  his  nephew  Henry,  son  of  Edward 
(whose  widow  he  afterwards  forced  to  marry  him),  inde- 


pendent of  getting  the  children  of  this  latter  prince,  and 
also  of  his  afterwards  own  wife,  Edward  the  Fifth  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  smothered  in  the  Tower  in  1483.” 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


TILT. 

(4'^  S.  ii.  324,  544.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  know  the  derivation  of  the  word  zelt,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Macphail  (p.  544),  and  I will 
translate  for  that  purpose  two  paragraphs  from 
two  excellent  German  works  : — 

‘‘  The  word  [^zelt]  is  old,  kezelt,  gezelt,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
geteld,  and  without  affix,  in  Low  German  telt,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  tyld,  in  English  tilt,  in  Islandic  tiald,  in  Swedish 
talt.  It  is  derived  from  the  old  word  selida,  seldo,  dwell- 
ing, seat ; and  geselidon,  to  dwell  in,  from  which  is  also 
derived  sidel  [a  place  to  settle  upon].  Besides  this,  we 
have  also  in  Low  German  tent,  in  English  and  Dutch 
tent,  in  French  tente,  which  corresponds  with  the  Latin 
tentorium,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  tenders,  to  draw, 
to  stretch  out.” — Adelung' s Grammatisch-Jiritisches  War- 
terbuch  der  Hochdeutschen  Mundart,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  1682. 


Speaking  of  the  same  word.  Dr.  Sanders,  in  his 
excellent  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language, 
with  quotations  from  Luther  down  to  the  present 
time — a work  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
little  town  in  which  it  has  been  meditated  and 
written  down,  Strelitz — says  it  belongs  to  differ- 
ent roots,  viz. : — 


“ I.  Zelt,  mhd.  [middle  High  German]  ziilt,  together 
with  zelten,  zeltenen,  ahd.  (old  High  German]  zeltjan  and 
zelter ; compare  Latin  tolutin,  tolutarius  (to  which  Diez, 
p.  357,  reckons  trotter),  ir.  Zelt,  ahd.  zelto,  mhd.  zelte 
(compare  also  zelle).  iii.  Zelt  [the  word  we  have  to  do 
with],  ahd.  {ga)zelt,  mhd.  {ge)zelt,  Anglo-Sax  telt,  Old 
Norse  tiald,  &c.,  to  which  Schm[eller’s  bayerisches  Wbr- 
terbuch]  adds,  Spanish  toldo  ; but  vide  Diez,  p.  358.” — 
Dr.  Daniel  Sanders’’  Wbrterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache, 
Mit  Belegsn  von  Luther  bis  auf  die  Gegemoart,  1865, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ii.,  S — Z,  p.  1730. 

In  Plattdeutsch  (I  am  speaking  here  of  the  Low 
German  dialect  of  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  Pome- 
rania, Hamburg,  &c.)  the  letter  2 of  a High  Ger- 
man word  is  changed  into  t,  generally  speaking. 
The  English  words,  too,  are  derived  from  the 
same  source,  as  for  instance  : — 


High  German : 
zuber 
zahn 
zunge 
zelt 
zoll 
zu 

zimmcr 

zaun 

zeicheu 


Plattdeutsch : 
tover,  tubn 
tiihn 
tung 

telt,  but  also  zelt 

toll 

to,  tan 

timmer 

tuhu 


English : 

tub 

tooth 

tongue 

tilt,  tent 

toll 

to 

timber 

town,  deriv.  at  least 

token 

tell 

tip 


teiken 
zahlen  tellea 

zipfel  tipped 


The  excellent  Plattdeutsch  works  of  the  genial 
Fritz  Reuter  would  be  a source  of  much  sound  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  They  highly  deserve 
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to  be  studied  by  every  lover  of  England’s  fine 
and  powerful  speech.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  orthography  of  Plattdeutsch  is  not  yet 
quite  fixed:  the  works  of  Fritz  Reuter  and  of 
Klaus  Groth,  the  author  of  the  higlily  poetical 
Quickborn^  will  be  the  standard  for  it. 

Heemann  Kiiiet. 

Germany. 


WIN'CHESTER  CATHEDRAL  : ST.  AMPHIBALUS. 
(4‘h  S.  iii.  45,  91.) 

Published  matter  is  public  property — so  far,  at 
least,  as  criticism  is  concerned.  Nor  do  1 consider 
that  any  person  has  a right  to  claim  credit  for 
anything  but  %vhat  he  writes.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  gentleman  who  is  so  irate  with 
me  has  had  to  confess  to  misstatements.  Witness 
his  article  on  St.  Herefrid,  4^*^  S.  ii.  258,  in  which 
he  acknowledges  a misquotation,  and  also  a wrong 
date.  In  the  same  article  he  commits  another 
blunder,  for  he  writes  — 

“ St.  Bede  also  chronicles  his  death  in  his  Epitome  His- 
torice  Anglorum  (a  faulty  title)  thus  : Anno  septingen- 
tesimo  quadragesimo  septimo  Herefridus  vir  Dei  obiit.” 

Now  as  Bede  himself  died  in  a.  d.  735,  and  his 
own  obituary  occurring  in  this  very  list,  a rare 
miracle  would  it  have  been  indeed  if,  according 
to  F.  C.  H.,  he  had  chronicled  that  of  Herefrid, 
who  survived  him  full  twelve  years.  In  his  list 
also  of  East  Anglian  Saints  (4*'’  S.  ii.  593),  this 
correspondent  says  in  a foot-note  under  the  name 
of  St.  Sethryd,  Called  by  Ven.  Bede  Sedrido. 
See  his  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  viii.”  Now  Bede  does  not 
call  her  by  this  name,  but  by  that  of  Stethryd,  as 
given  in  the  catalogue. 

These  instances,  in  addition  to  the  two  others 
which  I have  pointed  out,  may  serve  as  a guide 
to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  as  to  the  amount  of 
credit  they  may  be  disposed  to  yield  to  all  the 
statements  of  F.  C.  H.  In  a record  of  facts, 

hurry  ” is  wFolly  culpable,  ^inadvertency,”  for 
the  most  part.  Where  verification  is  easy,  both 
are  without  excuse. 

With  motives  I have  nothing  to  do,  and  hope 
I am  too  well  bred  to  impute  them.  My  observa- 
tions applied  to  what  the  writer  said,  not  to  what 
he  might  purposed  to  say.  Let  them,  if  he 
wills  it  so,  be  merely  solemn  and  uncivil  trifling” 
— bear  the  appearance  of  captiousness  or  un- 
courteousness  ” — but  if  they  be  based  upon  tridh, 
and  exceed  not  the  limits  of  sound  and  lawful 
criticism, the  cardinal  point  is  saved;  the  rest, but 
as  matter  of  opinion,  is  of  very  trifling  moment. 

If,  ill  closing,  I might  give  a word  of  counsel,  I 
Would  say  to  F.  C.  H.  for  facts  go  to  the  fountain 
head  ; take  them  not  at  second  hand,  ^ee  a very 
seasonable  suggestion  in  ‘^Notices  to  Correspond- 
dents”  in  “N.  &Q.”  4'^^  S.  iii.  24. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


I am  unfortunately  detected  in  another  slip, 
having  antedated  the  dedication  of  the  third  erec- 
tion of  Winchester  Cathedral  a whole  century  I 
W^hat  could  have  possessed  me  to  make  so  egre- 
gious a mistake  ? Why,  the  simple  fact  that  Iliad 
lying  before  me  the  work  of  that  venerable  anti- 
quary Dr.  Milner,  his  History  of  Winchester y 
where,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  3rd  ed.,  the  date  is  given 
548  instead  of  648 ; and  so  I copied  undoubtedly 
what  was  no  doubt  a mere  misprint,  when  tho 
very  name  of  the  consecrator,  St.  Birinus,  had  I 
reflected,  would  have  sufficed  to  correct  the  mis- 
take. Dr.  Milner,  in  his  vol.  i.  p.  72,  giv’ts  the 
date  correctly  648.  But  it  seems  a favourite 
amusement  of  jMe.  Tew  to  hunt  the  slipper. 

F.  C.  H. 


VFINDEBAKKE. 

S.  iii.  61.) 

There  is  a curious  confirmation  of  your  refer- 
ence to  the  probability  of  Secretary  Windebancke, 
when  running  from  the  search  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament to  France,  having  done  so  in  such  haste 
as  to  take  his  pen  with  him.  This  reference  is  in 
the  very  rare  print  by  Glover,  circ.  1641,  which 
represents  the  worthy  official  with  a pen  behind 
his  ear  and  in  the  act  of  replying  to  a speech  of 
his  fellow  exile,  John  Lord  Finch  of  Fordwich^ 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  1640. 

The  latter  appears  in  the  engraving,  which  is 
in  two  parts,  in  ovals,  with  finches’  wings  at- 
tached to  his  shoulders,  in  the  act  of  flight,  and 
turning  back  his  head  as  if  looking  homewards. 
Above  him  is  written  — 

“ Help  me  (now)  my  Finches  wings, 

Yonder  is  such  doings.” 

From  his  mouth  proceeds  — Who  thought  of 
a Parliament  ? ” 

AVindebancke’s  reply  is  — 

“ Soe  but  a Windy-bancke,  and  thou  art  out  of  their 
reach.” 

It  seems  as  if  these  portraits  were  copied  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  for  before  me  lies  a 
rare  broadside  entitled  — 

“ Time’s  Alterations,  or  a Dialogue  between  my  Loi'd 
Finch  and  Secretary  Windebancke ; at  their  meeting  in 
France,  the  eight  of  Jan.  1641.  Brought  up  to  Billings- 
gate the  next  Spring  tyde  following.” 

Below  the  portrait  of  the  former,  instead  of  the 
above  cited  verses,  is — 

“ That  1 have  wrong’d  the  land  I now  repent, 

But  who  the  Divell  thought  o’  the  Parliament.” 

Below  the  portrait  of  the  Secretary  is  — 

“ Beware  you  false  traytors  that  are  left  behind, 

’Tis  best  for  you  to  sayle  by  Windebanck’s  wind.” 

The  dialogue  begins  with  the  words  of  the 
latter,  who  says  — 

“ Well  met,  my  Lord : it  seems  that  you  have  taken 
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flight  over  the  great  Pond  : prav  what  newes  in  Eng- 
land ? ” 

Finch  replies ; — 

“Faith  I durst  not  stay  to  hear  what  newes,  for  I fear 
if  I had  tarried  a little  longer,  my  wings  would  have  been 
dipt.” 

The  dialogue  continues  with  reference  to  con- 
temporar}"  events  and  persons,  among  them  ‘‘  Sir 
John  (Suckling)  and  others  of  the  ryming  crew^” 

On  turning  to  Mr.  Tuckett’s  reprint  of  The 
Stage- Play er' s Comjilaint  (John  Tuckett,  1868),  I 
find  a reference  to  the  fellow-portrait  in  the  pair 
to  which  I have  here  called  your  attention.  The 
'Complaint  is  a dialogue,  in  which  Quick  says  : — 

“ Oh  the  times,  when  m}'-  tongue  have  ranne  so  fast 
upon  the  Scceane,  as  a Windcbankes  pen  over  the  Ocean.” 

Light  adds  his  lament : — 

“ Oh  the  times,  when  my  heeles  have  capoured  over 
the  stage  as  light  as  a Finches  feather.” 

A very  fine  proof  of  Glover’s  print  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Print  Room,  British  Museum,  and  a copy 
by  Thane  is  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  Illus- 
trated Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii. 
Nos.  3.  and  4,  a magnificent  collection  of  en- 
gravings, referring  to  the  work  of  Clarendon, 
which  is  in  the  Print  Room.  Prints  of  this  en- 
graving comprise  six  verses.  F.  G.  Stephens. 

10,  Terrace,  Hammersmith,  W. 


Shipbuilding  (4‘^  S.  iii.  14,  70  )— W.  P.  will 
find  the  evidence  he  inquires  for  in  the  third 
volume  of  Lettres,  Instructions,  et  Memoires  de 
Colbert,  publiees  d’apres  les  ordres  de  FEmpereur 

par  Pierre  Clement,  Paris,  1864.”  It  is' 

scattered  through  the  whole  volume,  but  he  will 
find  especial  notices  on  p.  299,  and  on  pp.  121, 
162  of  the  continuation. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  his  query,  I 
would  say  that  no  stress  is  now  laid  on  great 
rapidity  in  shipbuilding.  Experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  timbers,  when  placed  in  position, 
require  time  to  settle,  and  that  if  this  time  is  not 
given,  the  work  is  neither  firm  nor  stable.  Such 
experiments,  therefore,  as  those  made  by  Colbert, 
would  now  be  considered  as  useless  display  and 
very  unmeaning  waste  of  money. 

With  reference  to  Mu.  Tomlinson’s  remarks, 
I beg  to  say  that  I object  to  his  fathering  on  me 
his  owm  misapprehensions.  In  the  article  in  St. 
Raids  referred  to,  I have  said  nothing  about 
sawing  or  preparing  timber,  or  about  puddling 
pig  iron,  any  more  than  I have  about  planting 
acorns,  or  surveying  ground  previous  to  digging 
for  ore.  Neither  have  I supposed  that  a ship 
could  be  built  in  seven  and  a half  hours.  What 
I have  said  is,  that  a ship  actually  was  built  in 
seven  hours ; and  about  that  statement  there  is  no 
supposition  whatever,  unless  indeed  I may  be  con- 


sidered to  have  supposed  that  the  hundreds  of 
men  implicated — Colbert  himself,  M.  deSeignelay 
his  son,  the  Duke  de  Vivonne,  a great  number  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  day,  the  superintendents 
of  the  various  royal  dockyards,  and  the- editors  of 
several  newspapers  — did  not  combine  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  a flagrant  and  utterly  unmeaning 
falsehood.  The  Authoe  of  the  Aeticle  in 
St.  Pauls.” 

Anglo-Italian  Newspapee  (4‘^  S.  iii.  30.)  — 

G.  H.  J.  asserts  that  the  first  English  newspaper 
published  in  Italy  appeared  on  5th  December  last. 

I beg  to  say  that  at  Naples  last  summer  an  Eng- 
lish weekly  journal  was  published  regularly,  and 
it  had  been,  I believe,  established  for  a consider- 
able time.  A.  W.  T. 

Lobby  (4^^^  S.  ii.  579 ; iii.  47.) — Could  we  con- 
nect this  word  with  lodge,  loge,  &c.  ? M.  Littre 
evidently  thinks  we  can,  and  Chambers’s  Etymo- 
logical English  Dictionary  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

I believe  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  proba- 
bility of  their  assertion.  The  following,  extracted 
from  Littre's  Diciionnaire  de  la  Langue  franqaise, 
will  show  whether  I am  right : — 

“Loger.  Efcym.  prov.  lolja;  catal.  Uotja;  espagn. 
lonja  ; portug.  loja;  ital.  loggia;  c.di\'Q,  laupia  ; lombard. 
lohia ; angl.  lodge ; bas-latin  laubia,  lobia,  lobinm  ; de 
I’ancien  b.  allem.  lauha,  lauhja;  allem.  Laube,  feuillee, 
parce  que  de  telles  eabanes  etaient  faites  en  feuillage. 
Loge,  vu  les  formes  congeneres,  ne  pent  etre  attache  a 
locare. 

Amsterdam. 

II.  Tiedeman. 

Geeona  : PoECELAiN  (4^^  S.  iii.  105.) — I beg 
to  inform  your  querist  J.  V.,  who  seeks  informa- 
tion on  this  curious  porcelain  tea-service,  that  the 
correct  reading  of  the  Spanish  sentence  should  be 
as  follows : — 

“Antes  la  muerte  que  consentir  vivir  p''  (para?)  un 
tirano.” 

I may  add  that  the  shield  has  three  bars  loavy 
surmounted  by  a coronet.  W.  Chafeees. 

Hannibal’s  Passage  oe  the  Alps  (4^^  S,  ii. 
490.) — I have  not  the  Latin  text  of  Orosius  at 
hand,  but  in  King  Alfred’s  Old-English  version  i 
of  that  author  the  deed  in  question  is  thus  spoken  I 
of.  I quote  from  the  last  edition,  by  Bosworth 
(London,  8vo,  1859),  book  iv.,  chapter  viii. : — ' 

“ Hannibal  abraic  mid  gefeohte  ofer  ha  beorga^,  he  mon 
hditt  Perenei,  ha  sindon  betwyx  Galleum  and  Ispaneum. 
And  si  hhan  he  gefdr  ofer  ha  monegan  heoda,  0'S  he  com 
to  Alpis  ham  mimtum,  and  h^^r  eac  ofer  abrsec,  heb  him 
mon  ofti’isdlice  mid  gefeohtum  v/ifjstode,  and  hone  weg 
geworhte  ofer  [munt  lof].  Swa,  honne  he  to  ham  syn- 
drigum  stane  com,  honne  bet  he  hine  raid  fyre  onhaetan, 
and  si'S^an  mid  mattucnm  heawan  ; and  mid  ham 
maestan  geswince  ha  muntas  oferfdr.” 

At  p.  143,  Prof.  Bosworth  thus  renders  the  above 
into  our  own  day’s  English  : — 
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“ Hannibal  rushed  in  war  over  the  mountains  called 
the  Pyrenees,  which  are  between  France  and  Spain. 
Afterwards  he  went  over  many  nations,  till  he  came  to 
the  mountains  [named]  the  Alps,  and  there  also  rushed 
over,  though  he  was  often  withstood  in  battles,  and  made 
the  way  over  mount  Jove.  So,  when  he  came  to  the 
separate  rock,  he  ordered  it  to  be  heated  with  fire,  and 
then  to  be  hewed  with  mattocks ; and  Avith  the  utmost 
toil  went  over  the  mountains.” 

Here  we  have  mattocks,  not  vinegar. 

Geoege  Stephens. 

Cheapingha\"en,  Denmark. 

Books  on  Bells  S.  hi.  13.)  — The  best 
books  on  bells,  though  some  of  them  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  their  inscriptions,  are — The  Bell:  its 
History  and  Uses,  by  the  Bev.  Alfred  Gatty  (Lon- 
don, George  Bell,  1848)  ; An  Account  of  Church 
Bells,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lulds,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
( J.  H.  Parker,  1857)  ; The  Church  Bells  of  Sussex, 
ivith  the  Inscriptions  of  all  the  Bells  in  the  County, 
by  Amherst  B.  Tyssen,  reprinted  from  vol.  xvi. 
of  The  Sussex  Archceological  Society's  Collection, 
(Lewes,  Bacon.)  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  (a 
frequent  contributor  to  “N.  & Q.,”)  has  written 
several  little  works  on  the  subject,  and  has  now 
in  the  press  a large  work,  well  illustrated,  which 
will  be  a valuable  contribution  to  bell  literature. 

In  the  Ecclesiologist  for  1867,  p.  363,  a valuable 
paper  on  German  campanology,  giving  particulars 
of  very  early  bells  and  their  inscriptions,  will  be 
found.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  ■ 

^^Panse,”  in  the  sense  oe  to  Dress  a Wound 
(4^*^  S.  hi.  34.) — This  word,  now  obsolete  in  Scot- 
land, must  be  derived  from  the  Latin  pando,  as 
it  is  obviously  used  by  Ralph  Erskine  in  the  verse 
quoted  by  I^Ir.  Sala  from  the  Gospel  Sonnets  in 
the  sense  of  to  open,  not  to  “ dress,”  an  impos- 
thume.  The  parallel  illustration  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  scope  of  the 
entire  piece,  places  this  beyond  question  : — 

“ Luav  terrors  pause  the  putrid  sore. 

And  gospel-grace  applies  the  cure  : 

The  one  pIoAvs  up  the  falloAV  ground, 

The  other  sows  the  seed  around. 

Jamieson  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary  (Longman’s 
edition,  Edinburgh,  1867)  throws  no  light  on  the 
meaning  of  this  now  obsolete  word,  mentioning 
only  the  Gallic  derivative  of  the  old  French 
panser  (signifying  to  meditate)  in  the  three  various 
forms  ‘^pance,  pause,  pense.”  W.  T. 

Rad.  de  Eure  (T^*’  S.  iii,  60.) — Isabel,  daughter 
of  Ademar  de  Atthelles  (as  he  is  called  in  the 
Patent  Rolls,  whose  real  name  was  Strabolgi,  son 
I of  David  Earl  of  Athole  and  Joan  Comyii  his 
Countess),  was  the  wife  of  Ralph  de  Euer  or 
Eure  in  1376. — {R.  Put.  50  Ed.  III.) 

Maude,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord 
Fitzhugh  and  Elizabeth  Grey  de  Rotherfield,  mar- 
ried, in  her  mother’s  life,  i.  e.  before  Sept.  1427, 
^ Sir  William  de  Eure. — ( Test.  Vetusta.) 


The  date  of  Sir  John  Pudsey  ought  to  show 
whether  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Isabel  de 
Strabolgi  or  of  Maude  Fitzhugh.  Isabel  de  Stra- 
bolgi was  descended  through  the  paternal  line 
from  the  houses  of  Dovor  and  Comyn,  and  ille- 
gitimately from  King  John.  Her  mother’s  name 
was  Mary,  but  I do  not  know  whose  daughter  she 
was.  " Hermentrude. 

Passage  in  Luther  (4^*'  S.  iii.  59.) — Whether 
the  exact  words  cited  by  C.  T. — “ Esto  peccator 
et  pecca  fortiter,  sed  confide  fortius  ” — are  to  be 
found  in  Luther’s  writings,  I cannot  say,  never 
having  met  with  them  precisely  as  he  gives 
them,'  but  there  are  several  expressions  in  his 
works  to  the  same  effect.  The  following  are 
instances : — 

“ Wir  sagen  also,  das  die  rechteu  heiligen  Christen 
miisseii  gute  starcke  Sunder  sein,  uud  solche  Heilige 
bleiben.” 

“ We  say  too,  that  real  holy  Christians  must  be  good 
stout  sinners,  and  such  remain  holy.” — Wittemberg  ed. 
of  Luther,  iv.  305. 

“ Also  sihestu,  Avie  reich  ein  Christenmenscli  oder 
Getauffter  sey,  Avelcher,  Avenn  er  auch  Avil,  seine  Seligkeit 
nie  A'erlieren  kan,  durch  die  Siinden,  si  mbgen  so  gros 
sein,  als  sie  wollen,  es  sey  denn,  das  er  nicht  glauben 
AV'oIIe.  Denn  keine  Siinden  kbnnen  in  verdamnen,  als 
der  Unglaube  allein.” 

“ You  also  see,  how  rich  a Christian  or  baptized  man 
is,  Avho,  even  if  he  Avill,  can  never  lose  his  saU'ation, 
through  sins,  be  the}’-  ever  so  great;  it  can  only  be  so  if 
he  Avill  not  believe.  For  no  sins  can  damn  him,  but 
unbelief  alone.” — Jena  edition,  ii.  285. 

“ Christus  ist  die  Vergebung  rechtschaffener  Siinde, 
als  die  Eltern  erniorden,  blfentlich  lestern,  Gott  A'erach- 
ten,  die  Ehe  brechen,  etc.,  das  sind  rechten  Sunden.” 

“ Christ  is  the  forgiveness  of  righteous  sins,  such  as 
killing  parents,  public  slander,  contempt  of  God,  adul- 
tery, &c.,  these  are  righteous  sins.” — Wittemberg,  xii, 
22,  V.  Leipzig. 

F.  C.  H. 

These  words  are  iu  a letter  of  Luther  to  Me- 
lancthon,  dated  St.  Peter’s  Day,  1521. 

Full  information  about  them  will  be  found  in 
Hare’s  Vindication  of  Luther,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  178- 
194,  where  may  be  seen  also  the  best  apology 
which  that  thorough-going  partisan  could  make 
for  words  Avhich  he  admits,  at  first  sight,  look 
like  “ hell  casting  up  its  spray  into  heaven.”  Ita 
general  force  may  be  estimated  from  the  para- 
phrase in  p.  186,  where  he  renders  esto  peccator 
et  pecca”  “ acknowledge  that  thou  art  a sinner.” 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  believe  that  Luther 
really  meant  the  words  as  a license  or  invitation 
to  sin.  But,  not  only  from  the  passage,  but,  as. 
I suppose,  from  the  general  tendency  of  Luther’s 
writings,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  are  not 
only  insufferably  rash  and  inaccurate,  but  that 
they  do  indicate  a A'ery  great  presumption,  and 
carelessness  of  that  deadly  region  of  Solifidianism, 
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Antinomianism,  and  so  forth,  to  whicli  mankind 
are  prone  enough  without  such  special  perversion. 

Haglev,  Stourbridge.  LytteltoN. 

The  passage  occurs  not  in  any  regular  theological 
work  of  Luther’s,  hut  in  a letter  written  hy  him  to 
Melanchthon  on  St.  Peter’s  day,  1521,  during  the 
second  month  of  his  confinement  in  the  Wartburg. 
Part  of  the  letter  is  lost ; the  conclusion  is  : — 

“ Si  gratiae  prsedicator  es,  gratiani  non  detain  sed 
verain  prsedica : si  vera  gratia,  veruin,  non  fictuni  pec- 
catuni  ferto  : Deus  non  facit  salvos  ficte  peccatoies.  Esto 
peccator  et  pecca  fortiter ; sed  fortius  fide  et  gaude  in 
Christo,  qui  victor  est  peccati,  mortis  et  mundi.  Vita 
hsec  non  est  habitatio  justitise,  sed  exspectamus,  ait  Petrus, 
coelos  novos  et  terram  novain,  in  quibus  gratia  habitat. 
Sufficit  quod  agnovimus  per  divitias  gloriae  Dei  Agnum, 
qui  tollit  peccata  mundi ; ab  hoc  non  avellet  nos  pecca- 
tum,  etiamsi  millies,  millies  uno  die  fornicemur  aut  occi- 
damus.  Putas,  tarn  parvam  esse  pretium  et  yedemp- 
tionem  pro  peccatis  nostris  factam  in  tanto  et  tali  Agno  ? 
Ora  fortiter  : es  enim  fortissimus  peccator.” 

I have  often  heard  the  words  quoted  by  O.^T. 
treated  as  an  exhortation  to  sin  and  rely  on  faith. 
I think  the  context  will  show  they  were  not,  and 
that  Luther  did  not,  in  a private  letter,  advise  his 
respectable  friend  Melancthon  to  commit  sue  a and 
so  many  sins.  The  expression  is  turgid  and  ex- 
aggerated, as  Luther’s  often  are ; but  I see  nothing 
in  the  substance  inconsistent  with  his  general 
teaching. 

I have  answered  the  query  as  history,  caretully 
trying  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  theology.  I 
have  used  Archdeacon  Hare’s  posthumous^work, 
the  Vindication  of  Luther  (Cambridge,  18o5),  to 
which  reference  *may  be  easily  made,  as  copies 
are  abundant  and  cheap.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

Martin  Luther’s  Wedding-Rings  S.  iii. 
60.)_It  seems  that  these  rings  have  been  shoot- 
ing up  like  mushrooms  of  late.  We  hear  of  one 
at  a jeweller’s  in  Waldenburg  5 of  another  at  a 
bric-a-brac  dealer’s  in  Geneva.  I myself  saw  one 
at  a friend’s  in  Worms  last  summer,  during  the 
grand  “Luther’s  Pest”  (I  gave  a description 
of  it  some  time  back  in  “N.  & Q.’’)  Besides 
these  I saw,  many  years  ago,  one  (said  to  be  the 
original)  at  Leipsic ; and,  if  I mistake  not,  like- 
wise one  at  Weimar  or  Gotha.  X much  fear 
Madame  Michel  Girod  of  Paris,  your  correspond- 
ent A.  P.  mentions,  must  content  herself  with 
possessing  merely  a faithful  representation  of  the 
m iginal  ring : for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the^ bric-a-brac  man  knew  so  little  of  his  calling 
as  to  part  with  this  precious  relic  for  a mere  trifle, 
when  so  shortly  after  a great  price  should  be 
oifered  for  it ! Surely  the  inscription  inside  must 
have  opened  his  eyes  to  its  value.  'Inere^is  evi- 
dently a mistake  as  regards  the  date,  as  given  by 
A.  P.,  1589.  Nor  can  one  exactly  understand  how 
this  ring,  which,  from  its  smaller  size,  is  said  to 
be  the  bride’s  ring,”  bears  the  inscription  “ D. 


Martiwo  Luthero  Catherina  v.  Bora.”  This  surely 
does  not  mean  “ Dr.  Martin  Luther  to  Catherine 
von  Boren,”  but  the  reverse  ? P.  A.  L. 

Shamus  O’Brien”  (P^  S.  iii.  60.) — If  your 
correspondent  from  Bradford,  who  inquires  about 
the  poem  of  “ Shamus  O’Brien,”  will  apply  to 
Mr.  John  Hey  wood,  bookseller,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester, he  may  obtain  one  or  more  copies.  Mr. 
Heywood  printed  and  published  it  in  1867  at  the 
moderate  price  of  3c?.  0.  P. 

Threshold  (P^  S.  ii.  613.) — A flail  is  almost 
always  termed  a dreshel  or  drashel  by  farm 
labourers  in  East  Cornwall.  Dreshel  occurs  in 
“ Video’s  List  of  Words  and  Phrases  common  at 
Polperro  ” (East  Cornwall),  “ but  not  usual  else- 
Avhere,”  (“  N.  & Q.”  1*‘  S.  x.  479,)  where  it  is 
defined  as  “ the  flail  to  thrash  corn  with.” 

William  Pengellt. 

Early  English  Poem  (4^*^  S.  ii.  576.)  — In 
a MS.  (B.  14-19)  belonging  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  there  is  another  version  of  the  above, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  double  lines.  In  my  ver- 
sion I find  I have  made  one  mistake  in  line  5 : for 
A?cer?read  smert.  W.  T.  T.  Drake. 

Funeral  Custom  (4^^  S.  ii.  605.)  — There  are 
no  doubt  many  parishes  in  which  the  use  of  rose- 
mary at  funerals  is  still  retained.  The  Dxeter 
Gazette,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  funeral  of 
Mr,  J.  L.  De  la  Garde,  a siu’geon  in  that  city,  says 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom, 
sprigs  of  acacia  were  dropped  on  the  coffin  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,”  &c. 

In  this  case  the  acacia  (the  shittim  wood  of 
the  Bible)  took  the  place  of  rosemary,  as  did  box- 
wood at  the  colliers’  funeral  at  Hindley.  |F.  W.  J. 

East  Anglian  Saints  (I^*"  S.  iii.  68.)  — St. 
Wendred  occurs  in  a list  of  names  of  saints  form- 
ing the  Appendix  to  Bishop  Challoner’s  Memorial 
of  Ancient  British  Piety,  of  whom  the  learned 
author  could  only  stats  that  they  w^ere  lionoured 
by  our  ancestors,  but  that  nothing  is  known  of 
their  lives  or  festival  days.  E.  C.  H. 

The  Bull  (4*^^  S.  iii.  59.)— Your  correspondent 
should  study  the  Chillingham  cattle,  as  they  are 
the  least  altered  descendants  of  the  great  primeval 
cattle  {Bos  priniigenius).  A.  good  engraving  of  a 
bull  will  be  found  in  this  month’s  part  (January) 
of  the  Peoples  Magazine,  by  Harrison  Weir.  These 
cattle  roamed  through  the  forests  of  Europe  during 
the  stone  age,  and  were  domesticated  in  Switzer- 
land by  the  lake-dwellers.  Lord  Tankerville’s 
park  (referred  to  in  a record  of  the  year  1220) 
contains  the  remnant  of  this  breed.  A few  more 
are  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  park  at  Chartley, 
where  the  curious  superstition  exists  that^“the 
birth  of  a black  calf  portends  some  calamity  to 
the  noble  house  of  Ferrers.”  Mr.  Timbs  remarks 
tha,t  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Burton  Bridge,  a 
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black  calf  was  born;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
great  house  of  Ferrers  happening  at  the  same 
period,  gave  rise  to  the  tradition,  Bj  a curious 
coincidence,  a black  calf  has  been  born  whenever 
a death  has  happened  in  the  familj  of  late  years. 
The  deces.se  of  the  earl  and  his  countess,  of  his  son 
Lord  Taniworth,  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Y/illiam 
Joliffe,  as  well  as  the  deaths  of  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  eighth  earl,  and  his  daughter  Lady  Frances 
Shirley,  were  each  preceded  by  the  ominous  birth 
of  a black  calf.  In  the  spring  of  1855  an  animal  per- 
fectly black  was  calved  by  one  of  this  weird  tribe 
in  the  park  of  Chartley,  and  its  birth  was  soon 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  countess. 

Pig  GOT,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

CoNwiY  Family  (P*"  S.  iii.  59.) — The  follow- 
ing, which  is  in  manuscript  on  the  back  of  the' 
title-page  of  a copy  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  1603, 
which  1 purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Hastings’  books,  may  be  interesting  to  the 
inquirer  on  the  subject,  and  to  others.  I give  it 
exactly  as  written  : — ■ 

“ The  Right  Hon^^®  the  Lady  Frances  visct®^  Couwaj^ 
& Killvlta,  Daughter  of  S*"  Francis  Popham  of  Littlecott, 
in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Knight,  relict  of  the  late  Right 
Hono’^i®  Edward  Lord  "Vise*  Conway  & Killvlta,  & Baron 
of  Ragley,  departed  this  mortall  life  att  Ragley  Lodge,  in 
the  Parish  of  Arrow,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  the  7*’^ 
day  of  May,  1671,  where,  after  some  time  Lyeing  in  State 
according  to  her  degree  of  Visc‘®®,  she  was  Honorably 
Conveighed  in  a Hearse  adorned  with  Shields  & Esco- 
cheons,  attended  by  serdall  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry, 
To  the  Parish  Church  of  Arrow  afores*!,  and  was  intered 
in  a Vault  appropriat  vnto'  the  famil}^  of  the  afores^  Lord 
Conway.  The  Defunct  had  issue  by  her  s^^  Husband  the 
Lord  Edward  vise*  Conway  4:  Sonns  and  3 Daughters 
(viz*)  John  Eldest  Sonne,  Edward  2d  Sonne,  Francis 
3d  Sonne,  Thomas  4**i  Sonne,  Dorothy  Eldest  Daughter, 
Anne  2d  Daughter,  and  another  that  dyed  young;  John 
& Thomas  aforesd  dyed  ^mung;  Edward,  now  Lord  vise* 
Conwa3%  married  Anne  the  Daughter  of  S*'  Heneage 
Finch  of  Kensington,  & Sister  of  S*  Heneage  Finch  his 
Ma.iyes  Atturney  gen^ii,  by  whome  his  Lord^P  had  issue  a 
Sonne  named  Heneage  that  dyed  about  the  age  of  two 
yeares,  & was  intered  in  the  aforesd  Vault,  Francis  as 
3'et  vnmarried,  Dorothy  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  defunct, 
married  to  S^  George  Rawdon,  Bair**,  by  whome  she  has 
issue  Edward  Eldest  Sonne,  about  15  yeares  old,  John 
2d  Sonne,  Arthure  3d  Sonne,  & serdall  other  Sonnes  that 
dyed  younge,  & 3:  Daughters  (viz*)  Mary  Eldest,  Do- 
rothy 2d,  and  Brilliana  third.  This  Certificate  was  taken 
by  Tho ; Holford  Portcully  for  S*  Edward  Walker,  Knight 
Garter,  Principall  Kinge  of  Armes,  & the  truth  thereof 
attested  this  17**^  day  of  June,  1671,  by  the  Subscription 
of  the  Right  Hono*’*®  Edward  Lord  vise*.  Conway.” 

Henry  Young. 

12,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Chapman's  Hymns  oe  Homer  (P^  S.iii.  28.) — 
I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  having  pointed 
out  mj^  supposed  error,  in  assigning  the  publica- 
tion of  Chapman’s  translation  of  the  Hymns  of 
Homer  to  1613.  That  date,  however,  I merely 
conjectured,  and  placed  the  figures  between 
brackets  accordingly.  I am  afraid  that  Mr. 


FIooper  has  taken  up  some  positions  which  are  not 
quite  tenable.  I do  not  think  that  without  any 
authority  Mr.  Hooper  should  have  questioned 
(1)  whether  John  Bill  was  king’s  printer  in  1613, 
or  (2)  whether  W.  Pass  was  an  engraver  in  prac- 
tice as  early.  Moreover,  I must  confess  that  I du 
not  perfectly  understand  what  Mr.  Hooper  sig- 
nifies when  he  observes — The  fact  is,  the  copy 
in  Mr.  Heber’s  library  was  probably  a presenta- 
tion to  Francis,  second  Lord  Bussell,”  &c.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  so  fiir  as  the  probability  goes,  it 
is  far  more  likely,  from  the  tenor  of  the  inscrip- 
tion I quote  in  my  Handbook,  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  w'as  addressed  was  William,  Lord  Bus- 
sell, who,  according  to  Mr.  Hooper,  died  in 
August,  1613.  The  poet  evidently  addresses  a 
patron  of  long  standing,  to  whom  he  had  owed 
many  favours. 

The  date  1624  I totally  disbelieve  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  evidence  to  support  it.  But  cer- 
tainly some  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  circumstances 
(1)  that  the  Hymns  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Somerset  after  his  fall,  and  (2)  that  the  Odyssey 
having  been  licensed  only  in  November,  1614,  the 
“ crown  of  the  work  ” may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
have  followed,  not  to  have  preceded  it.  Still  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  that;  and  the  only  certain  tes- 
timony is,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  that  sup- 
plied by  the  dedication  to  Somerset,  which  may 
make  it  necessary  to  put  the  date  forward  to 
perhaps  1615  or  1616.  But  even  then  I shall  be 
shown  to  have  been  wrong  by  no  more  than  two 
or  three  years,  while  Mr.  Singer  and  his  follower 
are  considerably  wider  of  the  mark.  That  Chap- 
man should  have  had  the  Odyssey  ready  for  press 
in  the  winter  of  1614,  and  should  then  have  per- 
mitted ten  years  to  elapse  before  he  added  the 
finishing  stroke,  it  is  difficult  to  credit ; for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Odyssey  itself  had 
followed  the  Iliad  in  quick  succession. 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
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Lives  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  IjOrd  Brougham,  J^rd 
Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal.  By  the  late 
John  Lord  Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pain.  It  is  one 
which  is  calculated  to  damage  Lord  Campbell’s  charac- 
ter as  a man  and  as  an  author,  and  to  do  little  credit  te 
the  judgment  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  given  to  the 
world.  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  his  two  great  contem- 
poraries— rivals  we  cannot  call  them,  they  were  so  im- 
measurably his  superiors  in  every  respect  — are  written 
in  a most  disparaging  spirit.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Noble  Lord  had  undertaken  the  work  before  us  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  intellectual  equality  of  John 
Lord  Campbell,  John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
Henry  Lord  Brougham ; and  that  conscious  how  hope- 
less it  was  to  attempt  to  “ level  up  ” his  own  reputa- 
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tion  to  that  of  his  distinguished  predecessors  on  the 
woolsack,  he  had  set  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
task  of  trying  to  bring  down  their  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  to  liis  own  mediocre  standard.  _ If  he  has 
utterly  failed  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  will._  These 
memoirs  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  great  interest, 
for  they  abound  in  personal  reminiscences  and  amusing 
anecdotes,  and  are  plentifully  spiced  with  ill-nature;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  equal  in  popularity,  as 
they  certainly  equal  in  inaccuracy  and  prejudice,  the 
worst  chapters  of  those  legal  biographies  which  Lord 
Campbell,  under  the  influence  of  a pleasing  self-delusion 
— not  shared  by  any  who  have  carefully  examined  them 
—ventured  to  call  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.  The 
publication  of  these  new  biographies  is  worse  than  a 
crime  — it  is  a blunder.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  friends 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham  will  allow  these 
malignant  attacks  to  pass  unheeded;  and  if  so,  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  all  those  who  have  the 
least  regakl  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Campbell  will  rue  the 
day  when  these  piteous  exhibitions  of  his  jealous}^’  and 
ill-nature  were  committed  to  the  press. 

Life  and  Songs  of  Baroness  Nairne,  with  a Memoir  and 

Poems  of  Caroline  Oliphant  the  Younger.  Edited  hy 

the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  With  a Portrait  and 

other  Lllustrations.  (Griflin  & Co.) 

This  is  a very  interesting  little  volume,  calculated  to 
surprise  even  well-informed  readers  as  to  the  authorship 
of  many  Jacobite  ballads,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  “ the  fifteen  ” or 
“ forty-five,”  and  also  of  many  Scottish  songs  sometimes 
attributed  to  Burns  himself.  That  beautiful  and  touching 
song“  The  Land  o’  the  Leal,”  is  one  of  those  which  many 
wilf  now  learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Lady  Nairne ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  numerous 
others  equally  popular,  but  of  a totally  different  ch  aracter, 
like  “ Caller  Herrin,”  “ The  Laird  of  Cockpen,”  &c. 

The  Register  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  {February'). 

(Nichols.) 

The  second  number  of  this  new  biographical  magazine 
and  historical  record,  confirms  the  promise  of  general 
usefulness  which  we  anticipated  when  the  work  was  an- 
nounced ; and  we  trust  it  will  soon  become  known  as  the 
recognised  source  for  trustworthy  information  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  especially  devoted. 

Cavendish’s  Whist  Markers;  and  Laws  of  Bezique. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  a fresh 
proof  of  Cavendish’s  anxiety  to  promote  in  every  way 
the  success  of  the  “ noble  game,”  on  which  he  is_  so  re- 
cognised an  authority,  in  the  shape  of  some  very  ingeni- 
ously contrived  whist  markers:  and  as  a proof  that  he  is 
above  prejudice,  and  not  exclusively  a whist  player,  a 
neatly  printed  Pocket  Guide  to  Bezique,  uniform  with  those 
useful  little  Pocket  Guides,  Laws,  8fc.,  of  Whist,  now  so 
universally  popular. 

Bishop  Percy’s  Birth-House  at  Bridgenorth. — 
Any  owner  of  the  print  of  the  Percy  Folio  MS.,  or  other 
person  wishing  for  a photograph  of  the  house  Percy  was 
born  in,  can  get  one  by  sending  eighteenpence  to  Mr. 
Medcalf,  Photographer,  East  Castle  Street,  Bridgnorth. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Ryves  Bruno,  Mercurios  Rusticus.  12mo.  1617. 

The  Reliquary.  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9. 

Wanted  \iy  Edward  Peacock,  Esq,,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Lory’s  (CO.  Description  and  Geology  op  Dauphine,  Hautes  Alpps, 
IsERE,  Drome,  Brian^onne,  in  three  parts,  I.  II.  III.,  1860-61,  in 
French. 

Wanted  by  3fiss  IFarne,  43,  Brunswick  Road,  Brighton. 


Summer  Sonos.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Blackburn,  Reading. 


Capell's  Shakspere.  Vol.  X. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jarvis,  1.5,  Charles  Square,  Iloxton. 


Wanted  for  reference  a Baronetage  publidied  by  Owens  or  other 
person  anonymously,  or  otherwise,  for  the  years  1798,  1799,  1800, 
1801,  or  1803.  Neither  Bethain’s  nor  Miller’s  are  required. 

Address  Mr.  F.  Sfat/,  9,  King  Street,  St.  James’s, 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  iV. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  pr  ice  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies.  • 

U.  O.  N.  Sir  Richard  Champion  was  Marjor  of  London  in  1.565. 
About  the  same  time  he  gave  19h  1 Is.  per  annum  to  thirteen  poor  alms- 
men on  Tourer  Hill. 

R.  J.  M.  will  find  the  passage  of  which  he  is  in  search  in  Pope's  Epis- 
tle to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  1.  169. 

Erratum 1th  S.  iii.  p.9,  col.  ii.  line  28,  for  “ Elude”  read  Blad^.” 


Breakfast A Successful  Experiment — The  CivilService  Gazette 

has  the  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  lew  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  ot  the  purest  elements  ol 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  ot 
the  digestive  organs.  These  benefleial  effects  depend  in  a great  rnea- 
sure  upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  tre  atment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homeeq- 
pathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Farand  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoajias  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  ot  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the_  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.^  Ifiis 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutdeion.  and  by  a careful  application  or  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  or  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enou<^h  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ours  lves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame. 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25.  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove:  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  aud  60,  Ludgate  H'll- 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  var^ 
ous  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  sliouia 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establisnments  or  consuit- 
iao'  this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  ot 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  tor 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have_  it  sent  to  tnem 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  tne 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  ot  two 
postage  stamns,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 
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TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

PRINTERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 

The  favour  of  your  Votes  and  Interest  is  respectfully  solicited  oa 
behalf  of 

ELIZABETH  EOSE,  aged  62, 

Widow  of  FREDERICK  ROSE,  Compositor  and  Reader. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by 
CHARLES  F,  WHITING,  ESQ..  Beaufort  House.  Strand. 
CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ..  ” All  the  Year  Round.” 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE.  ESQ.  „ ^ ^ 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  AINSWORTH,  ESQ.,  F.R.G.S. 

REV.  F.  STEGGALL,  Consett  Vicarage,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

MR.  EDMUND  JOY,  51,  Nelson  Square.  S.E.  _ 

Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by  _ »• 

MR.  W.  G.  SMITH,  “Notes  and  Queries  ” Offiie,  Wellington  Street 
Strand. 
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GRIFFIN,  BISHOP  OF  ROSS,  IN  SCOTLAND,  1417. 

The  name  of  this  bishop,  hitherto  unnoticed  by 
all  our  ecclesiastical  historians,  having  been  re- 
covered by  me  during  my  researches  into  the 
episcopal  succession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I 
think  that  the  result  is  worthy  of  record  in  the 
pages  of  & Q.” 

My  notices  of  this  omitted  prelate  are  but 
meagre,  I regret  to  say ; but  some  additional  facts 
relative  to  his  history,  as  also  to  the  periods  of 
his  nomination,  resignation,  or  death,  may  per- 
haps be  obtained  through  some  of  your  numerous 
learned  correspondents. 

The  earliest  notice  I have  discovered  of  Bishop 
Griffin  is  in  Les  Ecossais  en  France — X,e&  Franqais 
en  Fcosse,  par  Francisque-Michel  (Londres,  Triib- 
ner  et  1862,  8vo,  2 vols.,  pp.  548,  551)  ; vol.  ii®. 

Additions  et  Corrections,”  p.  499  (referring  to 
vol.  i®b  p.  124),  where  it  is  stated  as  follows : — 

“ Les  passages  suivants  serviront  completer  le  ta- 
bleau des  relations  entre  la  France  et  I’Ecosse  dans  le  pre- 
mier quart  du  xv®  siecle  : — ■ 

“ R.  P.  en  Dieu  monseig’^'  Greffin,  evesque  de  Roz  au 
royaume  d’Escosse,  et  Jehan  de  Lethe,  escuier,  ambas- 
sadeurs  es  parties  de  France  de  par  le  due  d’Albanie, 
gouverneur  dudit  roj^aume,  traittoient  avec  la  reyne  et 
monseigi’  le  due  de  Bourgogne  a Troyes  pour  faire  la 
guerre  aux  Anglois  par  les  Escossois.  (‘  Compte  de  Pierre 
le_Moinat  de  Musigny,  tresorier  de  Vesoul  pour  mon- 
seigneur le  due  en  son  comte  de  Bourgogne  au  bailliage 


d’Amont,  pour  un  an,  fini  le  dernier  decembre  1417 ; dans 
les  Memoires  sur  THistoire  de  Bourgogne,  tom.  ii.  Bibl.  imp., 
S.  F.  292,  p.  791.’).” 

“ ‘ Le  roy  fit  venir  des  Escossois  a son  secours  5,  Pen- 
contre  de  Henry  de  Lancastre,  son  adversaire  d’Aiigle- 
terre,  qui  damnablement  s’esfor^oit  usurper  sa  seigneurie 
en  occupant  des  lors  une  partie  du  duche  de  Normandie.’ 

Maistre  Jehan  de  Queux,  conseilier  et  m®  des  re- 
questes  de  I’hostel  du  roy,  fut  envoye  en  Escosse  vers  le 
due  d’Albanie  et  autres  seigneurs  dudit  royaume  pour  les 
prier  et  requerir  et  sommer  sur  I’aide  qu'iis  avoient  pro- 
mis  au  roy.’ — Ibid.  p.  803.”  ^ 

“ ‘ II  fut  fait  alliance  entre  le  roy,  le  roy  d’Ecosse  et  le 
due  d’Albanie,’  etc. — Ibid.  p.  805.” 

The  next  mention  of  this  prelate  is  in  the 
Vetera  Monumenta  Hibernorum  et  Scotorum  of 
Theiner  (Komte,  typis  Vaticanis,  1864,  folio, 
p.  370),  where,  No.  nccxxxix.,  is  an  epistle  from 
Pope  Martin  V.,  addressed  to  Thomas  de  Myrton, 
Canon  of  Brechin,  Bachelor  in  Decretals,  consti- 
tuting him  for  six  months  Nuncio  Apostolic  to 
England  and  Scotland ; and  afterwards  it  is  stated 
as  follows : — 

“ Similis  littera  passus  datur  Venerabili  fratri  Griffino, 
Epo  Rossensi  ac  dilecto  filio  Fynlao  de  Albama  [sic.  Al- 
bania?] ord.  Predic.  professori,  ac  in  sacra  pagina 
Bacalario,  Nuntiis  sedis  apostolice  ad  Regnum  Scotie 
profecturis,  qui  Nuntii  Collectores  etiam  in  eodem  Regno 
constituuntur,  et  mandatum  habent,  ut  omnes,  qui 
ibidem  Benedicto  XIII.  antipape  adheserint,  a censuris 
ecclesiasticis  absolvere  possint.  Dat.  Constancie  Kal. 
Marcii,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo  [March  1,  1418]. 
Reg.  de  Curia,  lib.  i.  fol.  87.” 

The  third  and  last  notice  is  from  Africa  Chris- 
tiana, by  F.  Morcelli,  S.  Jes.  (Brixias,  1816,  4to, 
vol.  i.  p.  184),  where,  under  the  see  of  Hippo — 
Hipponis  Begiensis — is  given,  among  the  titu- 
lar successors  of  the  celebrated  St.  Augustine : 

Grisnius,  an.  m.cccc.xxiiI,  Episc.  Bossens.  in 
Scotia  (ex  lib.  Arch.  Sacri  Colleg.)  ” j and  his 
successor,  as  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  partibus  in- 
fidelium,  is  stated  to  have  been  Petrus,  an. 
M.cccc.xxxiil.  (in  Beg.  Eugenii  nil.,  etc.).” 

From  the  above  brief  notices,  I have  ventured 
to  infer  that  “ Griffinus,”  “ Greffin,”  or  Gris- 
nius” (the  latter  a mispelling  apparently  of  his 
name,  either  in  the  Boman  archives  or  in  F.  Mar- 
celli’s  extract  from  the  records  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege), was  a prelate  named  Griffin,  and  probably 
a Scottish  ecclesiastic ; who  was  sent,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1417,  as  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors from  Bobert  Duke  of  Albany,  then  go- 
vernor of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  arrange  a 
treaty  with  Queen  Isabella  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  prosecution  of  a war 
v/ith  England. 

He  is  next  found  as  one  of  the  Nuncios  Apos- 
tolic sent  early  in  the  year  1418  by  Pope  Mar- 
tin V.  as  commissioners  from  the  Holy  See,  to 
absolve  the  Scottish  nation  from  ecclesiastical 
censures  incurred  through  their  previous  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope  Benedict  XHI., 
who  had  been  deposed  and  deprived  of  his  dig- 
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nity  at  tlie  General  Council  of  Constance  on 
July  26,  1417.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  it 
was  decided  in  a parliament,  or  council  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  on  October  3,  1418, 
that  Scotland  should  renounce  the  anti=pope  and 
acknowledge  Pope  Martin  V.  as  head  of  the 
church. 

Finally,  Bishop  Griffin  appears  as  titular  ot  the 
see  of  Hippo  (an  ancient  African  bishopric)  in  the 
year  1423,  having  apparently  resigned  the  Scot- 
tish see  of  Boss  in  1420 ; and  as  Peter,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  title  of  Hippo,  is  round  there  under 
the  year  1433,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Griffin  had 
died  previously  to  that  date. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty,  therefore,  in  as- 
signing to  Griffin  his  proper  place  among  the 
bishop's  of  Ross:  for  Keith,  in  his  Historical 
Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  (edit.  1824,  by 
Russeil),  states  that  '^John,  Bishop  of  Ross,” 
appears  as  a witness  to  a deed  among  the  Writs 
of  the  Laird  of  Brodie”  in  1420  (August  14) ; 
and  he  is  recorded,  in  the  Registrum  Bpiscopatus 
Brechinensis  (Bannatyne  Club  edit.  1856,  yol.  i. 
p.  39),  as  “ Johannis  electi  confirmati  Rossensis,” 
present  by  his  procurator  at  a provincial  council 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held  at  Perth,  on 
July  16,  1420  {Concilii  Scotice,  by  Robertson; 
Bannatyne  Club  edit.  1866 ; tom.  i.  pp.  80-81, 
and  tom.  ii.  pp.  77-78)  : so  that  his  appointment  to 
the  bishopric  must  have  taken  place  some  time  in 
1420,  on  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Griffin;  and  his  consecration  between  July  16 
and  August  14  in  the  same  year,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability at  the  above  Scottish  provincial  council. 
With  regard  to  the  period  of  Griffin’s  succession 
to  Ross  there  is  some  doubt,  as  the  names  of  his 
predecessors  in  that  see,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  so  loosely,  and  in  nu- 
merous instances  erroneously  recorded,  by  all  pre- 
vious writers  — more  especially  by  Keith  and 
Spottiswoode  — as  to  render  the  compilation  of  a 
correct  list  a considerable  labour.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1404,  Alexander  was  Bishop  of  Ross ; hav- 
ing, undoubtedly,  succeeded  another  prelate  of 
the  same  name  on  May  9,  13/ 1,  and  nominated 
by  direct  provision  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  who 
annulled  his  previous  election  by  the  cathedral 
chapter  of  the  diocese  (Theiner,  Mon.  Hih.  et 
Scot.,  DCLXXXIX.,  pp.  342-3).  In  Grub’s  Bede- 
siastical  History  of  Scotland  (1861,  vol.  i.  p.  359), 
it  is  stated,  doubtfully,  that  two  prelates  of  the 
name  of  Alexander  ruled  the  diocese  of  Ross  in 
succession  since  the  year  1357 ; but  the  first 
Alexander  was  nominated,  on  Nov.  3,  1350,  by 
Pope  Clement  VI.  to  this  see,  then  vacant 
through  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Bishop 
Roger  (Theiner,  dlxxxix.,  p.  294)  ; an  earlier 
date  than  that  hitherto  assigned  for  his  succes- 
sion. Grub  also  asserts  (apparently  on  the  au- 
thority of  Acts  of  the  Barliament  of  Scotland 


(vol.  i.  pp.  185,  226)  that  Alexander  was  Bishop 
of  Ross  in  March,  1416”  : if  this  date  is  correct, 
the  episcopate  of  Griffin  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely brief,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  was 
unusually  long,  having  been  no  less  than  forty- 
five  years,  1371-1416.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
concluded  that  Griffin  was  Bishop  of  Ross  from 
either  1416  or  1417  until  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1420. 

Before  concluding  this  long  article  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  Dominican  friar,  Finlay  ot  Al- 
bany (^^Fynlaus  de  Albania”),  who  was  joined 
with  Bishop  Griffin  as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Scotland 
in  March,  1418,  was  evidently  the  ecclesiastic  of 
that  name  and  order  who  was  chaplain  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  Albany  (hence,  doubtless, 
styled  of  Albany),  then  governor  of  Scotland; 
and  became,  shortly  afterwards.  Bishop  of  Ar- 
gyle — ‘^Episcopus  Lismorensis,  sive  Erpdiensis, 
frater  ordinis  Prsedicatorum  ” {Bordun,  a Goodal, 
ii.  483)— after  a long  vacancy,  or  rather  hiatus, 
in  the  succession  there.  When  the  house  of 
Albany  fell,  on  the  return  of  King  James  I.  from 
his  twenty  j’^ears’  captivity  in  England,  Bishop 
Finlay  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  his 
patron ; and  fled  to  Ireland  in  May,  1425,  along 
with  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  only  remaining 
male  scion  of  the  race  of  Albany.  At  the 
request  of  the  King  of  Scots,  Pope  Martin  V. 
granted  a commission  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew’s and  Dunblane  to  inquire  into  the  rebel- 
lious proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  his 
desertion  of  his  see,  with  power  to  summons  him 
hefore  them,  and,  if  proved  guilty  of  treason,  to 
pass  sentence  of  deprivation ; but  in  the  mean- 
while Fr.  Finlay,  O.S.D.,  had  died  in  exile  about 
the  year  1426,  and  his  successor  was  appointed 
before  July,  1427,  by  the  same  pope,  namely, 
George  de  Lauder,  or  Lawater,  preceptor  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Leonard’s,  near  Peebles,  who  was 
still  sitting  there  in  May,  1467.  ^ 

At  this  period,  unfortunately,  Theiner’s  records 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  very  scattered  and 
brief,  and  this  at  the  _ very  time  when  all  our 
records,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  equally 
meagre ; however,  if  space  can  be  given  me  in  a 
future  number  of  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  I hope  to  be  able  to 
send  for  insertion  in  its  pages  a more  correct 
catalogue  of  the  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  1^^® 
(my  native  county)  than  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. But  I expect  that  Dr.  Gordon  of  Glasgow, 
when  he  has  reached  the  see  of  Ross  in  his  valu- 
able Scotichronicon — of  which  five  parts  have 
already  appeared,  together  with  one  of  Appendix, 
and  the  first  of  the  Monasticon—i^Wl  have  antici- 
pated me ; but  it  will  only  then  be  a case  that 
‘^cedunt  arma  togse,”  and  none  will  rejoice  more 
than  your  correspondent  of  many  years  m his 
Indian  study. 

Allahabad,  E.  I.,  Dec.  30,  1868. 
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THE  CANNING  EPISODE. 

In  an  article  on  Mr.  Yonge’s  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ We  had  rather  hoped  that  Ave  should  have  found  in 
Mr.  Yonge’s  volume  some  reference  to  the  famous  Peel 
and  Liverpool  controversy  which  arose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1846.  The  point  at  issue  was  Avhether  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  or  had  not  confessed  to  Lord  Liverpool 
in  1825  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  the  Eoman  Catholic  Question  to  be  settled;  the  con- 
sequence being  that,  if  he  had,  then  his  refusal  to  serve 
under  Canning,  because  the  latter  was  in  favour  of  a 
settlement,  was  indefensible.  It  Avas  said  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  copy  of  a letter  in  his  desk  which  he  had 
written  to  Lord  LiA^erpool  containing  the  confession  afore- 
said; and  we  thought  it  just  possible  that  among  Lord 
Liverpool’s  papers  our  author  might  have  found  the 
original.  HoAveA^er,  he  has  not  done  so,  nor  can  Ave  find 
throughout  his  pages  any  allusion  to  any  discussions  or 
interchange  of  opinion  Avhatever  between  the  two  states- 
men on  the  subject.  This  is  rather  singular,  because 
Lord  Liverpool  must  have  attached  great  weight  to  the 
opinion  of  a colleague  who,  besides  having  been  secretarj'" 
for  Ireland,  was  comparatively  free  from  those  prejudices 
Avhich  obscured  the  judgment  of  the  more  passionate  of 
the  Protestant  champions.” 

The  writer  of  this  passage  must  have  a very- 
imperfect  recollection  of  what  occurred  in  1846, 
or  he  never  could  have  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a letter  being  found  among  Lord 
Liverpool’s  papers.  It  is  true  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  what  was  called  the  Canning  Episode  ” 
(an  apter  name  than  the  ^^Peel  and  Liverpool 
Controversy  ”)  reference  was  made  to  an  article 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  it 
was  alleged  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  such  a 
letter  in  his  writing-desk.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
•consequence,  looked  up  all  his  letters  to  Lord 
Liverpool  in  1825,  and  found  only  three,  not  any 
of  which  answered  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer’s  de- 
scription of  the  imaginary  note.  Not  that  Sir  R. 
Peel  expected  to  find  such  a note  : he  knew  it  did 
not  exist  because  it  had  not  been  written,  but  he 
wished  to  convince  others  of  that.  Sir  R.  Peel 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  communication  be- 
tween Lord  Liverpool  and  himself,  in  1825,  was 
-a  verbal  one,  and  we  may,  now,  safely  conclude 
that  it  was  so. 

I have  ventured  to  make  these  observations 
because  the  question  is  one  in  which  I took  much 
interest.  Indeed,  several  years  ago  I closely  exa- 
mined the  whole  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  satisfied  myself — as  I think  I could 
not  fail  to  satisfy  others — that,  although  there 
appeared  to  be  prima-facie  grounds  for  the 

charge  against  Sir  R.  Peel,  there  was  not  actually 
the  slightest  real  foundation  for  it.  I still  have 
by  me,  in  MS.,  the  result  of  my  investigation  of 
what  is  really  a very  curious  and  interesting  inci- 
dent of  political  history,  and,  perhaps,  some  day — 

’sdeath  I’ll  print  it.” 

The  Quarterly  also  contains  a note  to  the  article 


on  Lord  Campbell’s  lives  of  Lyndhurst  and 
Brougham,  which  states  that  the  term  Conser- 
vative” was  first  used  to  denominate  a party 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  about 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Carlton  Club. 
This  accords  with  my  recollection,  and  I think — 
though  here  I speak  hesitatingly — that  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  the  person  who  so  applied  it.  I remember,  how- 
ever, it  occurred  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  this  use  of 
the  word  might  have  been  suggested  by  a speech 
which  Canning  made  at  Liverpool  in  1822,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  middle  class  in  these 
terms  : “ Of  that  most  important  and  conservative 
portion  of  society,  I repeat,  I know  not  where  I 
could  look  for  a better  specimen  than  I now  see 
before  me.”  C.  Ross. 


RIPON  BONEHOUSE. 

There  are,  I believe,  at  least  two  ancient  col- 
lections of  unburied  human  bones  in  England : at 
Roth  well  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Hythe  in 
Kent.  There  was  also  until  lately  a third,  more 
interesting  perhaps  than  any  other,  at  Ripon  Ca- 
thedral ; and  some  one,  I think,  ought  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  this  last  collection  has  been 
wilfully  put  out  of  sight  for  ever. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Ripon  for 
centuries.  Skulls  and  bones,  containing  among 
them  the  makings  of  many  thousand  skeletons, 
were  piled  around  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
crypt  in  solid  walls,  each  wall  five  feet  high  and 
five  feet  thick,  besides  another  mass  that  lay  under 
the  floor.  An  old  sexton,  some  eighty  years  ago, 
had  arranged  them  thus : placing  the  skulls  and 
thigh  bones  as  far  as  he  could  in  front,  and  the 
smaller  bones  behind.  Two  skulls  were  kept 
apart,  and  separately  shown  to  visitors ; one  of 
them  eaten  through  by  disease  ; the  other  cut  in 
two  horizontally  by  aTelonious  eighteenth-century 
barber,  who  used  the  upper  half  as  a soap  dish, 
until  conscience  compelled  him  to  restore  it. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I know,  could  tell  for  certain 
how  or  when  this  great  army  of  dead  men  came 
together  above  ground ; only  it  was  clear,  I be- 
lieve, that  their  crania  were  not  all  of  the  same 
type,  nor  of  the  same  period. 

Whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  however— 
whether  they  belonged  to  one  century  or  to  an- 
other, they  had  been  lying  peacefully  together  for 
ages,  and  were  now  at  rest,  in  decent  orderly 
sequence,  within  the  consecrated  walls  of  the 
minster.  Strangers  were  allowed  to  see  them,  it 
is  true,  but  I am  not  aware  that  they  were  ever 
disturbed  or  treated  with  irreverence.  And  as  an 
awful  and  stirring  memento  of  some  remote  past, 
they  might  have  been  profitable,  one  would  think, 
at  all  times,  even  to  the  dullest  of  British  Philis- 
tines ; for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  one  should 
stand  in  that  chamber,  visibly  surrounded  by  the 
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unTinown  and  imnaemvorial  dead^  witTioiit^  having 
some  small  flicker  of  imagination  fanned  into  life 
witkin  him. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Eipon,  however,  must 
have  thought  otherwise  5 for  in  May,  1865,  with- 
out consulting  any  one  except  the  sexton,  they 
carted  away  these  unhappy  myriads,  and  buried 
them  all  in  two  great  pits  in  a remote  corner  of 
the  cathedral  churchyard.  One  of  the  pits  mea- 
sures 12  feet  by  8 5 the  other  16  by  8 j and  each 
is  12  feet  deep.  The  turf  that  covers  them  is 
marked  at  every  corner  by  a little  boundary  stone, 
and  there  is  no  other  record,  except  two  slabs 
placed  in  a low  wall  near,  to  celebrate  this  feat 
which  the  dean  and  chapter  have  performed. 

When  that  wall  is  pulled  down,  the  skeletons 
and  their  strange  history  will  be  forgotten. 

Such  are  the  facts  I learnt  at  Eipon,  when  I 
went  again  last  summer  to  see  the  Bonehouse,  and 
found  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 

Aethttk  J.  Mtjnby,  M.A. 


Milton.  — To  gleaners  of  Miltoniana  ” the 
following  scrap  may  be  interesting.  I found  it 
at  Longleat  among  the  papers  of  Sir  William 
Coventry,  Secretary  of  State,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bath.  The  secretary  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  watch  to  prevent  or  suppress  publica- 
tions hostile  to  the  government.  There  is  neither 
name  of  informant  nor  date  to  this  memorandum, 
but  it  was  written  of  course  very  soon  after 
Milton’s  death  (1674).  The  ^^Mr.  Skinner,  a 
scholar  and  bold  young  man  ” named  in  it,  was 
most  likely  Cyriack  Skinner,  one  of  Milton’s  inti- 
mate friends,  of  whom  there  is  some  account  in  a 
note  in  Todd’s  Life  of  Milton : — 

“ I am  enformed  That  since  the  death  of  Milton, 
his  hookes  have  byn  lookt  over  by  one  Skinner  a 
scholar  and  a Bold  Young  Man  whoe  has  cull’d  out  w* 
he  thought  fitt,  and  amongst  the  rest  he  has  taken  a 
Manuscript  of  M’^  Milton’s  writen  against  the  Civil  and 
Ecclesiasticall  Government  of  this  Kingdom  which  he  is 
resolved  to  print,  and  to  that  purpose  is  gone  into  Hol- 
land, and  intends  to  print  it  at  Leyden  (and  at  this  pre- 
sent is  either  there  or  at  Nimeguen),  and  then  to  bring 
and  disperse  the  Copys  in  England.  This  Skinner  is 
nephew  (or  of  neerer  Relation)  to  that  Skinner  that  occa- 
sion’d that  difference  betweene  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment: and,  as  I am  informed,  his  Father  is  in  some 
office  at  the  Custom  House.” 

J.  E.  Jackson. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

Saints  Pudens  and  Pedentiana. — Mons. 
Vitet,  in  his  Ltudes  sur  V Histoire  de  T Art,  devotes 
a chapter  (1”^  serie,  p.  197)  to  “ Les  Mosaiques 
chretiennes  de  Eome,”  and  gives  an  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  church  of  “ Sainte-Pudentienne, 
pres  de  Sainte-Marie-Majeure,  au  bout  de  la  Via 
Urhana,  entre  le  Viminal  et  FEsquilin.”  It  was 
there  that  he  found  a mosaic,  in  one  of  the  least 


known  churches  in  Eome ; in  fact,  a church,  he 
says,  where  nobody  goes.  M.  Vitet,  however, 
prompted  by  the  true  antiquarian  spirit  of  re- 
search, found  his  way  to  the  church,  and  discovered 
a grande  oeuvre — un  vrai  tableau  011  toutes  les 
conditions  dii  style  pittoresque  sont  fidMement 
conservees  j disposition  savante  et  animee  des  per- 

sonnages, tons  les  traits  essentiels  de  Fart 

antique  se  trouvent  la  encore  vivants,”  &c. 

M.  Vitet  assigns  the  production  of  this  mosaic 
to  a period  between  the  Milan  edict  in  31 3 and 
the  taking  of  Eome  by  Alaric  in  410 ; and  in 
this  conclusion  he  is  supported  by  the  great 
authority  of  Signor  de  Eossi.  Eesidents  in  Ox- 
ford will  recollect  the  very  interesting  lecture 
given  by  Mr,  .7.  H.  Parker,  in  which  he  related 
his  visit  to  the  church  of  St.  Pudens,  and  the 
stop  put  to  his  explorations  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
who  has  since  become  more  reconciled  to  the 
object  of  such  researches,  which  are  purely  anti- 
quarian and  historical.  M.  Vitet  expresses  his 
surprise  that  even  Murray — whose  Handbooks,  he 
says,  are  true  masterpieces  of  accuracy  even  as 
regards  the  latest  and  most  delicate  questions  in 
art — affords  only  two  lines  to  this  mosaic. 

John  Mace  at. 

Oxford. 

Ahtogeaphs  in  Books. — 

(1.)  “ The  Lavves  Eesolvtions  of  Womens  Rights ; or. 
The  Lavves  Provision  for  Woemen.  A Methodicall  Col- 
lection of  such  Statutes  and  Customes,  with  the  Cases, 
Opinions,  Arguments,  and  Points  of  Learning  in  the 
Law,  as  doe  properly  concerne  Women.  Together  with 
a compendious  Table,  whereby  the  chiefe  matters  in  this 
Booke  contained,  may  be  the  more  readily  found.  Lon- 
don ; Printed  by  the  assignes  of  lohn  More,  Esq,,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  lohn  Grove,  at  his  Shop  neere  the  Kowles 
in  Chancery  Lane,  over  against  the  Sixe-Clerkes  Office. 
1632.”  Sq.  8vo,pp.  (14)  404.  B.L. 

On  the  title-page,  ^^semel  et  semper. — Tob: 
Swinburne.”  There  are  several  corrections,  in 
the  same  hand,  near  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
Henry  Swinburne,  the  great  civilian  of  York,  by 
a codicil  dated  July  15,  1623,  gave  to  his  son 
Toby  his  dwellinghouse  in  York.  (Wood’s  Ath. 
Ox.  Bliss,  ii.  290.)  On  July  6,  1652,  Tobias 
Swinbourne  of  Line.  Coll,  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  {Ihid.  iv. ; Fasti,  ii.  171.) 

(2.)  “ Herodian  of  Alexandria  His  Historic  of  Twenty 
Roman  Caesars,  and  Emperors  (of  his  time).  Together 
with  the  most  Solemne  Deification  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors and  Empresses,  Interpreted  out  of  the  Greeke 
Originall.  London,  Printed  for  Henry  Taunton,  and 
are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  St.  Dunstons  Churchyard 
in  Fleetstreet.  1635.”  12mo,  pp.  (10)  434. 

On  the  title-page,  ^^Flenry  Bradshawe.”  On 
the  fly-leaf,  in  a modern  hand : — 

“ Henry  Bradshawe,  whose  autograph  is  on  the  title  of 
this  curious  book.  1660,  July  loA  Cob.  Henry  Brad- 
shawe, eldest  brother  to  that  monster  John  Bradshaw, 
whom  we  scorn  to  honour  so  milch  as  to  rail  at,  if  it  were 
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manners  to  rail  at  the  Devil  — was  committed  to  the 
black  rod,  as  a prisoner  of  state.  Merc.  Puh.  July  12  to 
19.” 

(3.)  “ P.  Terentii  Afri  CoraoedisQ.  Dublinii : E IVpo- 
graphia  Academiae.  mdccxlv.  8vo.  pp.  (8),  286.”  " 

(Dedication,  “ Philippo  Dormer  Stanhope,  Comiti  de 
Chesterfield,”  signed  “Johannes  Hawkey.”) 

On  a fly-leaf,  The  Gift  of  David  Garrick^  the 
English  Roscius.”  In  a later  hand  : — 

“This  is  a very  beautiful  and  correct  Edition,  in  which 
the  more  remarkable  various  readings  are  found  at  the 
end— it  was  former!}^  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
David  Garrick,  and  was  presented  by  liim  to  his  friend 
Canon  Bay  lie,  of  Lichfield.  W.B.” 

See  further,  Lowndes’s  Bih.  3Ian.,  ed.  Bohn, 
pt.  ix.  18G3,  p.  2606.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Baylie 
died  June  9,  1833,  aged  seventy;  see  the  Gent. 
Mag.  of  that  j^ear,  ciii.  (ii.)  89.  In  the  same  vol. 
are  given  some  of  his  letters,  whence  I extract 
the  following : — 

“Nov.  5,  1782  ....  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  (brother 
to  our  English  Eoscius)  has  presented  me  with  a beau- 
tiful edition  of  Horace,  which  was  his  brother’s.  I am 
delighted  with  the  invaluable  gift,  and  turn  over  the 
volumes  as  a hermit  does  his  beads,  and  imagine  I catch 
inspiration  everv  hour.” — Ibid.  p.  127. 

W.  C.  B. 

He’s  gone  noeth  aeotjt.” — This  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  usual  expression  of  a sailor  in  reply  to 
a brother  salt  who  has  inquired  for  a shipmate 
who  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  other  than  by 
drowning. 

Shakspere  has  an  analogous  passage  that  I 
imagine  in  some  measure  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  nautical  use  of  the  heading  of  this  note.  If 
not,  an  explanation  from  some  kind  correspondent 
of  & Q.”  will  oblige : — 

“ You  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  ladif  s opinion  ; 
where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a Dutchman’s 
beard,  unless  you  do  reclaim  it  bv  some  laudable  at- 
tempt.”—Night,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

P.S.^  My  thanks  to  G.  D.  T.  and  Me.  Bueton 
for  their  replies  to  my  query  or  B.  West’s  portrait, 
and^also  their  courteous  approbation  of  my  sug- 
gestion. To  the  latter  gentleman’s  doubt,  my 
reticence  was  occasioned  by  being  at  a distance 
from  the  picture,  but  I have  no  doubt  as  regards 
its  being  the  line-engraving  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence’s  painting  alluded  to  by  Me.  Bueton. 

Living  Clock  at  Lausanite  ! — Many  have 
remarked  on  the  fine  tones  of  the  cathedral  clock  I 
at  Lausanne.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  clock  ! A ! 
^^fire  observer”  resides  in  one  of  the  western  ! 
towers,  and  has  a chronometer  by  which  he  regu-  ! 
lates  the  time,  and  strikes  the  hours  on  the  great  I 
bell.  This  feat  accomplished,  he  ascends  to  the 
roof,  and  vvith  a -speaking-trumpet  informs  the 
city  that  ^Gt  has  struck  nine,”  or  whatever  the 
hour  may  be.  In  case  of  fire  the  same  man  sounds 


the  great  bell,  and  with  his  trumpet  calls  out 

Fire ! fire  at  ! ” By  means  of  an  instru- 

ment, to  which  a day-and-night  telescope  is  at- 
tached, the  direction  of  a fire  is  generally  ascer- 
tained. However,  the  ^‘fire  observer”  is  often 
deceived,  and  a wrong  locale  named. 

James  Heney  Dixon. 

Odd  Yankees.— I was  so  greatly  amused  by 
the  accompanying  extract,  which  I clip  from  a 
paper  I receive  as  an  exchange  for  * ? published 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  civilisation  {The  Examiner 
of  Dec.  4,  1868,  Barrie,  Canada  West)  that  I 
forward  it  in  the  hope  you  may  find  it  a place,  to 
the  equal  entertainment  of  your  appreciative  and 
intelligent  readers  : — 

“ A curious  thing  about  New  England  is  the  variety  of 
eccentric  characters  to  be  found  there.  In  almost  every 
town  there  is  a farmer  or  mechanic  who  has  addicted  him- 
self to  some  kind  of  knowledge  very  remote  from  his 
occupation.  Here  you  will  find  a shoemaker,  in  a little 
shop  (which  he  locks  when  he  goes  to  dinner  or  to  the 
post-office,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  customers),  who 
has  attained  celebritj'-  as  a botanist.  In  another  village 
there  may  be  a wheelwright,  who  would  sell  his  best  coat 
for  a rare  shelly ; and  not  far  off  a farmer  who  is  a pretty 
geologist,  and  is  for  ever  pecking  awav  at  his  innocent 
rocks.  Again,  yoa  will  find  a machinist  who  is  enamoured 
of ‘large  paper  ’ copies  yf  standard  works,  and  rejoices  in 
the  possession  of  rarities  in  literature  which  he  cannot 
read.  T know  an  excellent  steel-plate  engraver  who, 
besides  being  a universal  critic,  is  particularly  con- 
vinced that  the  railroad  sj’-stem  of  the  world  is  wrong — 
ties,  rail,  driving-Avheels,  axles,  oil-boxes,  everything, — 
and  employs  his  leisure  in  inventing  better  devices.  Then 
there  are  people  who  have  odd  schemes  of  benevolence, 
such  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer  who  went  to 
Palestine  to  teach  the  Orientals  the  true  sj^stem  of  agri- 
culture, and  was  two  years  in  finding  out  that  they 
wouldn’t  learn^  it.  There  are  morose  men  and  families 
who  neither  visit  nor  are  visited ; and  there  is  occa- 
sionally a downright  miser,  of  the  ancient  type,  such  as 
we  read  of  in  old  magazines  and  anecdote  books.  There 
are  men,  too,  of  an  extreme  eccentricity  of  opinion.” 

SCHIN. 


ApHTGOET.— Can  any  readers  of  & Q.” 
furnish  the  remaining  verses,  or  any  particulars 
concerning  authorship,  of  the  following  amphi- 
gory,*  which  I believe  never  to  have  appeared  in 
print  ? It  belongs  to  a class  of  metrical  compo- 
sition whicdi  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  adopted  by  poets  who  never  flourished 
at  all : — 

Oh  ! that  my  tongue  could  bleat  like  buttered  peas. 
Engendering  windmills  on  the  Britisli  seas  ; 

W here  Charon,  sailing  in  his  western  barge. 

Gave  to  great  Handcock’s  man  peculiar  charge 
To  run  full  butt  against  subjunctive  mood, 

And  fatten  padlocks  on  Antarctic  food  ; 

Thus  have  I seen  an  enigmatic  bat 
Glide  through  the  zenith  in  a slipshod  hat.” 

Julian  Shaeman. 

[*  ? Fr.  Amphigouri,  or  nonsense.] 
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Mr.  Ashpitel  and  the  ‘^Ovvl.” — Could  not  a 
list  of  the  late  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  contributions  to 
The  OidI  be  published?  It  would  gratify  many 
who,  like  myself,  delight  in  such  nugce.  Grace- 
ful poetic  trifles,  dissociated  from  their  author’s 
names,  are  apt  to  perish.  I have  this  eccentric 
little  j ournal  from  its  commencement,  and  should 
like  to  identify  the  writings  of  one  accomplished 
contributor.  Makrocheir. 

The  Codex  Mayerianus. — What  is  this  codex, 
which  the  British  Almanac  for  the  present  year 
describes  as  having  been  discovered  ” by  Dr. 
Simonides?  It  is  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
*^Free  Public  Libraries  of  Great  Britain.”  Is 
this  Simonides  the  same  person  who  is  so  well 
known  as  having  attempted  on  several  occasions, 
at  Oxford  and  the  British  Museum,  to  foist  off 
spurious  MSS.  on  the  public  as  genuine  produc- 
tions of  a remote  antiquity  ? J.  Macray. 

Dohglas  Family. — Would  any  of  your  Scotch 
correspondents  enlighten  me  on  a point  of  the 
genealogy  of  that  greatest  of  Scottish  historical 
families — the  house  of  Douglas  ? Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  in  the  Torphichen  pedigree,  states  the 
Sandilands  family  to  have  become  heirs  general 
of  the  Douglas  line,  at  the  death  of  the  hero  of 
Otterbourne,  the  second  earl,  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  Sir  James  Sandilands  with  Eleanor 
daughter  of  Archibald  Douglas  of  Douglas.  But 
in  his  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  he  states 
this  Archibald  to  have  had  a son  William,  who 
left  by  his  second  wife  George  Earl  of  Angus, 
direct  ancestor  of  the  duke.  Q,. 

Hubert  Goltzius. — Several  authors  state  that 
Goltzius’  first  work,  the  Vivce  omnium  fere  im- 
peratorum  imagines^  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1557,  was  immediately  translated  into  Spanish 
and  published  in  that  language  in  1560.  _ I have 
never  yet  met  with  a copy  of  this  Spanish  edi- 
tion, nor  with  a French  edition  said  to  have  been 
published  in  1561,  and  have  reason  to  doubt 
whether  either  of  these  editions  ever  existed.  I 
have  the  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  French 
editions,  all  printed  by  Giles  Coppens  at  Antwerp 
in  1557.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  of 
the  existence  of  a copy  of  any  other  edition,  I 
shall  be  extremely  obliged. 

I also  wish  to  know  whether  any  one  has  met 
with  any  edition  of  the  same  author’s  Fasti  Ma- 
gistratuum  et  triumphorum  Bomanorum  (originally 
published  at  Bruges  in  March,  1567),  which  is 
said  to  have  appeared  in  1571. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 

Bruges. 

Ingot,  English;  Int,  Hindustani. — 

“ When  the  box  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain 
three  bricks  (ints)  or  ingots  of  pure  gold,  forty-two  gold 
mohrs,  and  several  golden  and  inlaid  trinkets.” — Major 
Stewart’s  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Humayun,  p.  43. 


Is  the  Hindustani  word  for  brick,  mt,  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  ? and  can  any  proof  be  adduced 
that  the  ints  of  gold  taken  as  prize-money  at 
Banda  and  other  places  in  1858  were  not  current 
during  the  reign  of  Janamejaya,  son  of  Parikehit, 
inA.D.  1521? 

Has  the  int  standard  weight  any  fixed  value  ? 
is  it  used  as  a mould  for  silver,  as  well  as  gold  ? 
and  does  it  correspond  in  shape,  or  otherwise,  be- 
sides in  name,  with  the  ingot  of  Europe  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

The  Iron  Gates  near  Chorley.  — M.  G. 
Lewis,  in  the  introduction  to  his  ballad  of  “ Guy 
the  Seeker  ” {Romantic  Tales'),  says  that  the  idea 
of  his  wizard  was  suggested  by  the  sign  of  a 
public-house  near  Chorley,  Lancashire,”  where 
a knight  in  armour,  and  brandishing  a sword,  is 
standing  aghast  at  the  sight  of  a spectral  figure 
enveloped  in  flame,  and  issuing  through  some 
huge  iron  gates.  He  says  the  house  is  called 
‘ the  Iron  Gates.’  ” Does  it  still  exist,  and  if  so, 
where  is  it  ? and  what  is  the  legend  or  story  con- 
nected with  so  strange  a sign  ? When  I last, 
visited  Chorley  I could  not  discover  the  house, 
but  my  stay  was  too  brief  to  make  a proper  in- 
vestigation. Some  Lancastrian  learned  in  le- 
gendary lore  will  perhaps  solve  my  queries. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Jeu  de  la  Guerre. — I read  in  Bescherelle’s 
French  Diet.  ii.  80  : — 

“ Jeu  de  la  guerre. — Beaucoup  plus  complique  que  celui 
des  echecs,  mais  presentant  une  image  assez  exacte  des 
differentes  actions  d’une  campagne.” 

Where  can  I meet  with  a full  description  of 
this  game  ? G.  A.  Schrumpe. 

Whitby. 

Count  de  Firmas  Peries  : Strategy,  or  Mili- 
tary Chess.  — In  a late  number  of  All  the  Year 
Round  I find  it  stated  that  in  1815  Comte  de 
Peries  made  known  to  the  Parisians  a game  de- 
nominated Strategy,  or  Military  Chess.”  It  was 
played  upon  a large  chequered  board  with  two 
armies  divided  into  the  three  modern  military 
services.  Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with 
farther  particulars,  or  put  me  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining them  ? In  1864  I published  the  rules^  of 
a game  entitled  Battalia,  or  Military  Chess,”  in- 
tended to  be  an  actual  imitation  of  a modern 
campaign ; and  I am  anxious  to  discover  how  far 
I may  be  amenable  to  the  charge  of  pirating  the 
ideas  of  Comte  de  Firmas  Peries.  D.  A.  P. 

Egbert  Marchbank,  Printer,  in  the 
Custom-house  Entry,  Newcastle.”  [Tyne.]  — 
When  did  Marchbank  publish,  and  what  is  the 
range  of  his  publications,  ballads,  godly  books, 
and  chap-books  ? Perhaps  Mr.  J.  Manuel  will 
oblige  me  with  the  information. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 
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“Mr  Dog  Sam.” — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  1 can  find  an  article  entitled 

My  Dog  Sam,”  or  some  such  title  ? The  only 
clue  that  I can  give  to  its  locality  is  that  it  ap- 
peared in  either  the  Sporting  or  the  New  Sporting 
Magazine,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  association 
with  a series  of  papers  entitled  ^‘Masters  of  Fox 
Hounds.”  If  any  one  who  owns  the  volume  con- 
taining the  article  will  kindly  lend  it  to  the  writer 
of  this  note,  whose  address  may  he  learned  from 
the  editor  of  N.  & Q.,”  he  will  confer  an  obliga- 
tion on  F.  R.  S. 

Marmites. — What  marmites?  Where  have 

they  been  dug  up  ? E.  H.  W.  D. 

JoHJsr  Baptist  Mohoykr,  commonly  known  as 

Baptiste”  the  flower-painter,  1635-1699.  — I 
wish  to  ascertain  where  the  portrait  of  this  artist 
by  Sir  G.  Kneller  is,  and  also  the  size  of  the 
painting.  Any  information  on  the  subject  will 
oblige  Charles  Wylie. 

3,  East  Terrace,  Kensington,  W. 

The  Preeix  Ot.”  — The  derivation  of  the 
preflx  Ot,  which  occurs  in  names  such  as  Otford, 
Otling,  Otmore,  &c.  appears  to  have  caused  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  philologists.  In  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor’s  W ords  and  Places,  different  deriva- 
tions are  offered  in  each  case,  which  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  no  one  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
Otford  is  derived  from  Offa  on  p.  312 ; but  on 
p.  463  the  same  name  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Saxon  cet  or  cett.  Again,  on  page  140,  in  the 
note,  a new  derivation  is  suggested  for  Otling, 
following  Grimm,  from  the  Saxon  Aetliel. 

May  I ask  whether  the  prefix  Ot  would  not  be 
better  connected  with  the  Norse  word  Vatn,  ‘‘  a 
lake”  ? It  would  at  least  give  one  uniform  deri- 
vation for  all  these  places.  Otmore  would  then 
be  the  ^‘lake  moor” — a meaning  quite  borne  out 
by  the  character  of  the  place ; the  names  Mar- 
lake,  Great  Pill  Lake,  Little  Pill  Lake,  together 
with  many  others  still  surviving  to  show  that  the 
Otmore  was  once  even  more  than  it  now  is,  the 
lake  moor.  The  same  derivation  would  then 
probably  be  applicable  to  the  village  of  Odding- 
4on,  bordering  on  the  Otmore,  which  was  in  former 
times  known  as  Otendim,  or  the  ‘Gake  fortress,” 
a spot  in  which  many  remains  are  from  time  to 
time  discovered.  Otlinga  Saxonica,  a district 
bordering  on  the  Littus  Saxonicum,  would  mean 
the  Saxon  ‘Gake  district,”  and  the  Otford  over 
the  Dasent  in  Kent  would  be  simply  the  ‘Gake 
ford”;  its  name  being  taken  from  the  natural 
feature  presented  by  the  river  at  that  spot. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

Cuddesden  College,  near  Oxford. 

Rawthmell’s  Coeeee-hohse.  — The  Society 
of  Arts  held  its  first  meeting  in  March,  1754,  at 

Rawthmell’s  Coffee-house  in  Henrietta  Street, 


Covent  Garden.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  enable 
me  to  ascertain  which  house  in  Henrietta  Street 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  above  coffee-house  ? 
The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  desire  to  put 
up  a tablet  upon  it,  commemorative  of  the  spot. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Sentry-Fields. — A correspondent  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  1781  (p.  305)  has  men- 
tioned certain  fields  in  Cornwall  contiguous  to  the 
parish  churches,  called  Sentry-fields.”  His  exact 
words  are : — 

“ There  is  in  most  parishes  of  this  county  a field 
(generally  near  the  churchj^ard),  which  is  commonly 
called  the  senary  (perhaps  sanctuary')  - but  this  field  is 
not  always  glebe  land,  or  at  least  has  been  filched  from 
the  church  in  some  instances.” 

I have  been  unable  to  verify  the  truth  of  this 
statement ; for,  except  in  the  parish  of  St.  Buryan 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  county,  I know 
of  no  field  that  can  claim  the  name  of  “sentry.” 
In  that  parish,  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
east-south-east  of  the  church,  are  the  dilapidated 
remains  of  an  ancient  building,  which  is  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  original  sanctuary  or  ora- 
tory, traditionall}^  reported  to  have  been  founded 
by  Athelstan  about  a.d,  930,  By  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country  this  structure  and  the 
land  adjoining  is  known  as  the  “sentry.” 

My  queries  are  these  : — 1.  In  what  parishes 
besides  St.  Buryan  are  there  “ sentry-fields  ” ? 2. 

What  is  the  probable  derivation  and  meaning  of 
the  word  “ sentry”  in  the  sense  here  used  ? Some 
have  suggested  cemetery,  others  chantry.  Which 
is  correct?  3.  Is  the  term  “sentry-field”  simi- 
larly applied  in  other  counties  ? E.  H.  W.  D. 

Robert  Smith  : “ Episcopacy  and  Presby- 
tery.”— In  the  year  1714  there  appeared  a little 
12mo  volume,  containing  a mixture  of  satires  and 
elegies,  entitled  — 

“ Poems  of  Controversy  betwixt  Episcopacy  and  Pres- 
bytiy : being  the  substance  of  what  past  ’twixt  him 
and  several  other  Poets  ; as  also  several  Poems  and  Merry 
Songs  on  other  Subjects;  with  some  Funeral  Elegies  on 
several  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  In  two  parts.  By 
Eobert  Smith,  School  Master  at  Glenshee.  Never  before 
published.  Printed  in  the  year  1714.” 

Can  any  of  the  numerous  correspondents  of 
“N.  & Q.”  afford  me  any  information  as  to  the 
author  of  so  very  singular,  curious,  and  interesting 
a collection,  and  his  character  and  principles,. &c.  ? 

Thos.  G.  Stevenson. 

Edinburgh. 

Shbsidence  or  Subsidence.  — Is  the  second 
syllable  long  or  short?  We  say  “diffidence” 
and  “confidence,”  although  in  the  Latin  the  vowel 
is  long.  The  question  was  lately  asked  at  a party 
where  there  were  ten  naturalists  present,  eight  of 
whom  maintained  that  the  vowel  should  be  short, 
and  two  that  it  should  be  long.  The  dictionaries 
make  it  long.  P. 
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SuPPOETEES  OE  THE  FlEST  DiJEE  OE  LaH- 
CASTEE. — Can  any  of  the  heraldic  correspondents 
of  N.  & Q.”  inform  me  what  were  the  colours 
of  the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Henry,  first  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  died  in  1361  ? They  are  en- 
graved in  the  recent  edition  of  Gregson’s  Portfolio 
of  Fragments  relative  to  Lancashire^  but  no  colours 
given.  The  dexter  supporter  is  an  antelope,  the 
sinister  a leopard  with  spots  like  torteaux ; and 
I should  be  glad  to  know  the  colours  of  these 
animals.  G.  D.  ‘Tomlihsoh. 

Huddersfield. 

St.  Aughstihe. — The  new  work  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville on  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science  bears 
on  its  title-page,  as  motto,  a quotation  from  St. 
Augustine,  than  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a more  happily  chosen  one.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Deus  magnus  in  magnis,  maximus  in  minimis.” — St. 
Augustine. 

Can  any  one  point  out  in  what  treatise  or  part 
of  Augustine's  writings  this  felicitous  quotation 
is  to  be  found  ? P. 

Saint  Valentine. — A long  while  ago  I knew 
Saint  Valentine,  and  was  indeed  privy  to  some  of 
his  little  affairs.  At  that  period  he  had  a friend 
or  relative,  who  was  almost  invariably  associated 
with  any  mention  of  him.  For  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  hov/ever,  I have  heard  nothing  of  this 
individual;  his  name  has  dropped  out  of  the 
Calendar : it  was  Orson ! I have  never  noticed 
his  death  in  any  obituary,  and  my  present  inquiry 
is  to  learn  if  there  is  any  account  of  his  death  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Did  he  marry  ? Had  he  any 
family  ? If  so,  what  has  become  of  it  ? If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  he  was  so  excellent  a 
friend  to  Saint  Valentine  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  this  ungrateful  manner.'^'  Any  in- 
formation will  be  thankfully  received  by 

Bushey  Heath. 

Woeld’s  End  Token. — Old  people  have  told 
me  that  before  the  end  of  the  world  we  shall  know 
no  difference  between  summer  and  winter  (owing 
to  equalisation  of  the  temperature)  except  by  the 
springing  of  the  leaf”  ; and  that  the  Bible  says  as 
much.  What  can  be  the  origin  of  this  curious 
belief?  W.  H.  S. 


Ancient  Maps  oe  Ieeland  : Oetelihs.  — In 
Mr.  Trench’s  (so-called)  Realities  of  Irish  Life 
there  is  a map  which  professes  to  give  Ireland  as 
it  was  portioned  out  in  ancient  times  amongst  the 
Milesian  and  Anglo-Norman  families.  Mr.  Trench 
calls  it  a curious  document,  and  says  it  was  pub- 

[*  Some  notices  of  Orson,  the  famed  hero  of  romance, 
will  be  found  in  Wheeler’s  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  ed. 
1866,  pp.  273,  378.— Ed.] 


lished  about  the  time  of  Smith  O’Brien’s  rebellion 
in  1848.  I remember  seeing,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
at  least  before  that  time,  what  I suppose  was  the 
original  of  this  map — a very  old  document,  un- 
coloured, which  as  a child  I used  to  hear,  I think, 
my  father  call  an  Ortelius.”  Can  any  one  kindly 
inform  me  why  it  was  so  called?  Was  Ortelius 
the  designer’s  name?  The  new  map  gives  a 
greater  number  of  names  than  I remember  on  the 
old,  but  omits  some;  amongst  others,  those  of 
De  Cantelon  and  Le  Fureter,  some  of  the  earliest 
Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  temi).  Henry  II. 

Hibeenia. 

[Ortelius  was  a famous  Dutch  geographer,  who- 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  occasionally 
visited  this  country  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Camden  the 
idea  of  his  Britannia.  The  map  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent alludes,  is  one  among  others  which  has  been 
reprinted  from  his  principal  works  on  geography  : the 
Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum,  1570,  and  Thesaurus  Geo- 
graphicus,  1594.  In  his  map  of  the  British  Isles,  pub- 
lished, at  Amsterdam  about  1640,  he  divides  the  whole 
soil  of  Ireland  between  fifteen  tribes,  to  whom  he  gives 
Latin  appellations.  In  that  of  England  he  has  associated 
a few  Saxon,  with  a fairer  sprinkling  of  Latin  names. 
We  can  discover  no  trace  whatever  of  the  map  adopted 
b}^  the  followers  of  the  late  kir.  Smith  O’Brien ; if  still 
in  existence,  it  will  most  probably  be  found  to  be  based, 
like  that  appended  to  the  volume  Iw  Mr.  Trench,  upon 
the  excellent  topographical  and  historical  map  which 
accompanies  the  “ Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  showing 
the  Five  Kingdoms  of  the  Fentarchy  as  they  existed 
under  the  Milesian  Kings,  with  the  Old  Principalities,” 
&c.  4to.  Dublin,  1846.] 

Shakspeaee:  Whittington.  — lu  Aldersgate 
Street  is  an  old  wooden  bouse,  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion that  Sbakspeare  lived  there  in  1596 ; and  in 
Butler’s  Alley,  Moor  Lane,  is  a-  house  stated  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Hichard  Whit- 
tington, 1314.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  two  inscriptions  ? 

Petee  Schimmelpeenick. 

Clapton. 

[The  only  notification  we  have  met  with  of  Shak- 
speare’s  residence  in  Aldersgate  Street  is  the  following 
vague  statement,  inserted  in  the  City  Press  of  Oct.  13, 
1866:  — 

“ Suakspeare’s  Eesidence,  Aldersgate  Street.— 
A correspondent  calls  to  mind  a tradition  that  the  house. 
No.  134,  Aldersgate  Street  (just  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  newsagent),  is  the  one  in  which  Shakspeare  is 
believed  to  have  resided  when  proprietor  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  Golden  Lane.  The  house  was  called  in  Shak- 
speare’s  day  ‘ The  Half-Moon  Hotel,’  which  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  various  Avoodwork  hierogNpbics  imply  and 
portray.  It  Avill  now  vie  Avith  any  other  in  the  City  for 
its  elaborate  carving  in  Avood  and  primitive  panels,  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  those  matters.  During 
the  late  repairs  a coin  was  found,  dated  1596.” 
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We  believe  that  Shakspeare’s  place  of  abode  in  London 
before  July,  1596,  has  not  been  traeed  ; but  that  he  was 
then  resident  in  Southwark  is  proved  by  a paper  extant 
at  Dulwich  College,  noticed  by  his  recent  biographers. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington’s  London  residence  was  in 
Hart  Street,  four  doors  from  Mark  Lane.  There  is  an 
engraving  of  it  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1796, 
p.  545.] 

^^Erjtest,  or  Political  Ee generation.”  — 
I beg  to  inquire  through  your  valuable  journal  if 
any  reliable  information  can  be  given  to  me  re- 
specting the  authorship  of  a poetical  work  not 
published  but  ‘Sprinted  for  the  author  by  Edward 
Gadson^  Upper  Martin’s  Lane,  London,”  entitled 
Ernest,  or  Political  Pegeneration,  in  twelve  books, 
12mo,  1839.  This  singular  work,  very  wild  but 
ably  written,  extremely  democratic  and  still  more 
inordinately  verbose  and  diffuse,  was  reviewed  in 
the  London  Quarterly  Revieic  for  Dec.  1839.  In 
that  notice  the  reviewer  states  the  name  of  the 
author  was  known  to  him,  but  will  not  be  divulged 
by  him, .as  “lie  had  retreated  into  his  sanctuary 
of  silence  and  privacy.”  The  work  was  reviewed 
in  ecctenso  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  July, 
1839,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Heraiicl. 

E.  E.  Madden. 

[Soon  after  this  remarkable  production  appeared  it 
was  rumoured  in  literary  circles  that  it  was  from  the  pen 
of  Capel  Lloft,  tlie  younger,  author  of  The  Whigs,  1835, 
and  Self- Formation,  2 vols.  1837.] 

Thomas  Clarke. — This  gentleman  published 
tv/o  or  three  volumes  of  verse  : one  entitled  Love 
and  Duty,  and  other  Poems,  1843,  which  contains 
some  specimens  of  a translation  of  Tasso’s  Aminta. 
He  also  published  A Day  in  May,  and  other  Poetns 
(1838).  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
author?  E.  I. 

[Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  we  believe,  i.3  still  living  in 
America.  His  last  work.  Sir  Copp:  a Poem  fur  the  Times, 
in  six  cantos,  was  published  by  Clarke  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
1865,  8vo.  In  the  Preface  to  this  work,  the  author  states 
that  “it  is  proposed  also  to  republish  here,  from  the 
London  editions,  the  most  popular  of  the  author’s 
works.”  ] 

Old  Scottish  Directories.  — I should  feel 
obliged  to  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  can  in- 
form me  what  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  Directory 
for  Scotland,  and  where  I can  inspect  a complete 
set  from  their  commencement?  E.  S. 

[The  earliest  Scotch  Directory  was  that  of  Edinburgh, 
published  by  Mr.  Peter  Williamson  ; an  interesting  me- 
moir of  whom  will  be  found  in  Kay’s  Portraits,  Edin- 
burgh, 1842,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  On  p.  138,  the  editor  states 
that  the  copy  of  the  Directory  before  him  bore  the  date 
of  1788;  but  from  the  documents  which  he  subjoins,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a second  edition.] 


THE  FERARAS  OF  ITALY. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  363  5 iii.  39.) 

In  a recent  article  upon  “Ancient  Swords,”* * * § 
reference  is  made  to  an  unsatisfactory  notice  of 
“Hungarian  blades”  by  the  Count  d’Albanie. 
Upon  this  subject  it  is  needless  to  remark,  because 
the  Count  having  never  emitted  aiiy  observations 
upon  Magyar  weapons,  the  notice  is  an  indulgence 
of  imagination  which  concerns  only  the  author  j 
but  his  citation  of  certain  Italian  authorities  for 
the  declaration  that  blades  marked  with  the 
name  of  Eerara  are  unknown  to  Italian  antiqua- 
ries, and  that  even  the  existence  of  this  name  is 
ignored  in  the  North  of  Italy, f are  evidences  cal- 
culated to  deceive  inquirers:  not  only  in  the 
history  of  arms,  but  of  nomenclatures  in  that 
countiy. 

The  inveracity  of  the  first  assertion,  however, 
is  exposed  by  the  proof  that  a family  of  cele- 
brated sword-makers  named  Eerera  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  year  1583  ; % that  Eerera  blades 
have  been  brought  from  Italy  to  England  by 
Eoster,  the  late  experienced  dealer  in  curiosities; 
and  that,  in  1819,  ve?'y  fine  examples,  marked 
“ COSMO  eerera”  and  “andrea  eerera,”  were 
in  the  possession  of  Signor  Gasperoni,  the  eminent 
Negoziante  de  Curiosita  at  Venice. 

The  assertion  respecting  the  non-existence  of 
the  name  of  Eerera  in  the  North  of  Italy,  if  it 
applies  to  the  present  time,  is  irrelevant ; but 
if,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  casuist,  it  is 
intended  to  show  that  the  appellation  never 
existed  in  the  Transalpine  Peninsula,  the  fallacy 
of  this  inference  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
following  examples ; in  v/hich  it  is  proved  that 
not  only  individuals,  but  families  named  Eerera, 
have  been  eminent  in  that  city  and  in  Elorence, 
Modena,  Lombardy,  and  Genoa,  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  eghteenth  century  : — 

1264.  Ferari a troubadour,  flourished  at  Florence 

and  in  Lombardy. — Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  403. 

1310.  Ferraria,  Filippo,  a distinguished  theologian  ; so 
named  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,^ — Zedler, 
Univ.  Lex.,  tom.  ix.  col.  620. 

1390.  Ferraria,  Toraasio,  a learned  Dominican ; also 
named  from  his  birthplace  in  the  ducal  city  of 
Ferera. — Ib. 

1403.  Ferrariensis  Bartholomeo,  a learned  Dominican ; 

also  named  from  his  origin  in  Ferera. — Ib. 

1444.  Ferrari,  Antonio,  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Ferrara,  from  whence  he  received  his 
sobriquet;  though  he  was  born  at  Galatina,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  thus  frvmiliarly 
called  “ il  Galatino.”' — Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  404. 


* “ X.  & Q.,”  4t'i  S.  iii.  40. 

f lb.  pp.  39,  40. 

t Cigogna,  Trattato  Militare,  4°,  Venetia,  fob  62. 

§ The  name  of  the  Ducal  City  of  Ferera  being  in  Latin 
Ferraria. — Zedler,  Univ.  Lex.,  tom.  ix.  616. 
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. Ferrari,  Giovani  Matheo,  phj^sician  in  the  first  half 

of  the  fifteenth  century  ; born  at  the'  Castle  of 
Grado,  in  the  Milanese,  from  whence  he  was 
named  Giovani  de  Grado. — Biog.  Univ.  xiv.  403. 
1481.  Ferraris  Luigi,  so  named  from  his  nativity  in  the 
city  of  Ferera;  a learned  Dominican,  Procura- 
tor-general of  his  order  at  Home  in  1481. — 
Zedler,  Univ,  Lex  , ix.  col.  619. 

1484.  Ferrari,  Gaudenzio,  called  “ il  Milanese,”  from  his 
birth  at  Valdugia,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  a.d. 
1484 : celebrated  painter,  pupil  of  Andrea  Scotto 
and  Pietro  Perugino,  and  friend  and  companion, 
of  Raphael.  Before  this  time  the  name  of  Fer-’ 
rara  had  become  hereditar^^,  as  Gaudenzio  is  de- 
signed “ de  la  famille  des  Ferrari.” — Biog.  Univ., 
xiv.  407. 

1497.  Ferrari  (also  written  Ferrera),Bartholomeo,  founder 
of  the  Clerks  Regular  of  St.  Paul : in  1497, 
the  family  Ferrari,  which  gave  birth  to  Bar- 
tholomeo,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  city  of  Milan,  and  held  no  existing  associa- 
tion with  that  of  Ferrera. — lb.  xiv.  405. 

1500.  Ferraro,  John  Baptist,  Bishop  of  Modena ; born  at 
Modena  in  1500. — Zedler,  Univ.  Lex.,  ix.  626. 
1511.  Ferero,  Augustino,  Bishop  of  Nissa.— /5.  638. 

1517.  Ferero  (also  written  Ferrerio),  Bonifacio,  Cardinal 
in  1517.— 75. 

1522.  Ferrari,  Luigi,  mathematician  ; born  at  Bologna 
Feb.  2, 15.52 — Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  406. 

1565.  Ferero,  Guido,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Vercelli;  born 
1565. — Zedler,  Univ.  Lex.,  ix.  col.  638. 

1577.  Ferrari,  Francesco  Barnardino,  a distinguished 
member  of  the  Ambrosian  College;  born  at 
Milan  in  1577. — Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  409. 

1583.  “Andrea  deiFerari” — “Andrew  o/" the  Feraras,”  i.  e. 

one  of  the  family  of  Ferara  : one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated sword-makers  in  Italy  before  the  year 
1583. — Giov.  Mat.  Cigogna,  Trattato  Militare,  4°, 
Venetia,  1583,  fob  62. 

. Gioloto  degli  Ferari,  i.  e.  one  of  the  Feraras  ; a dis- 
tinguished bookseller  and  printer  at  Venice  in 
the  sixteenth  century. — Biog.  Univ.,  xvii.  408. 
Ferrarus,  or  Ferrari,  Giovani  Baptisti ; a Neapoli- 
tan writer  upon  veterinary  surgery  in  the  six- 
teenth century. — Zedler,  Univ.  Lex.,  ix.  619,  629. 
1589.  Ferrari,  Sigismundo,  a learned  Dominican  ; born 
at  Vigevano,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1589. — Biog. 
Univ.,  xiv.  408. 

1599.  Ferrari,  Andrea,  a celebrated  painter;  born  at 
Genoa  in  1599. — Ib.  xiv.  407. 

1614.  Ferrarus,  or  Ferrari,  Andrea  ; Canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Nola  in  1614.— Zedler,  Univ.  Lex.,  ix. 
619,  629. 

. Ferrara,  Gabriel,  an  Italian  writer  upon  surgery, 

in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. — 
Ib.  619. 

1626.  Ferari,  Filippo,  a learned  ecclesiastic;  born  at 
Ovillo,in  the  Milanese  territory;  died  in  1626. — 
Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  407. 

1655.  Ferrari,  Giovani  Baptisto,  a learned  Jesuit ; died 
in  1655.— 75.  408. 

1717.  Ferrari,  Guido,  a celebrated  author;  born  at  Na- 
vara  in  1717. — Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  411. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
name  of  Ferrara,  derived  from  the  ducal  city, 
existed  in  the  North  of  Italy  at  the  decline  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  it  -was  established  as 
a surname  in  that  country  before  the  year  1484. 

That  Andrea,  the  celebrated  sword-maker,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  native  lineages,  is  demon- 


strated, not  only  by  his  Italian  designation — de 
^ ^erar^,  of  the  Feraras”* * * § — but  by  the  express 
declaration  of  Cigogna,  that  he  abstained  from  in- 
cluding in  his  notices  any  of  the  artisans  of  Germany.^ 
France,  and  Spam,  and  confined  his  enumeration 
ivholly  to  the  most  excellent  armourers  of  Italy. \ 

This  concentration  of  authorities  for  the  na- 
tionality of  the  artist,  is  supported  by  the  rarity 
of  his  name  in  Spain.  Thus,  in  the  Spanish 
indices  of  Pinelo,  there  occur  only  eleven  ex- 
amples of  the  appellation,  and  of  these  six  are- 
Italian.  | But  in  the  article  upon  Ancient 
Swords,”  the  Spanish  nationality  of  the  Fhraras 
is  supported  by  the  citation  that,  in  1866,  two 
gentlemen  named  Fereira  existed  at  Oporto.  § 

Without  inquiring  into  the  paradoxical  illus- 
tration of  Spanish  surnames  by  those  of  Portugal, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  family  of 
Fereira  is  aboriginally  Portuguese  j derived  either 
from  the  town  of  that  name,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Zezere,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura,  or 
from  the  lesser  place  of  the  same  appellation,  in 
the  department  of  Alemtejo.  For  the  extent  of 
the  lineage  in  Portugal,  abundant  evidence  is 
afforded  by  Muchado,  who,  in  his  Lusitanean- 
Bihliographia  enumerates  fifty-four  eminent  in- 
dividuals of  the  name. II  S. 

I have  three  ancient  swords : — One  in  a half- 
basket hilt,  the  blade  thirty  and  a quarter  inches 
long,  single-edged,  stamped  on  one  side  “ an.  dr.. 
EA.,”  on  the  other  side  ‘‘  ea  . ra  . ra.”  Another, 
double-edged  blade,  thirty-two  and  a half  inches 
long ; inscription  on  both  sides,  illegible  (query, 
Pussian).'  Another,  evidently  from  its  basket 
hilt  a Highland  sword ',  broad  double-edged 
blade,  twenty-five  inches  long,  deeply  engraved 
on  both  sides  ‘^A.  W.”  between  two  crossed 
anchors,'  date  under,  ^‘1782.”  E.  B. 


PAROCHIAL  REGISTERS:  THE  GREAT  SNOW 
OF  1614-15. 

(P^  S.  iii.  16.) 

I am  induced  by  the  exhortation  of  Mr.  Sleigh 
to  follow  his  example  and  send  you  copies  of 
some  memoranda  which  I extracted  from  the 
parish  registers  of  Beeston  next  Mileham  in  Nor- 
folk. The  extract  marked  II.  runs  wonderfully 
parallel  with  that  from  Youlgreave,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  great  snow  of  1614-15,  which 
began  in  Derbyshire  on  January  16,  did  not  fall 

* So  in  the  French  biographies ; Gaudenzao,  the  cele- 
brated Milanese  painter,  is  designated  “ de  la  famille  des 
Ferrari.'” — Biog.  Univ.,  xiv.  407. 

t Giov.  Mat,  Cigogna,  Tratt.  Milit.,  fol.  62. 

j Pinelo,  Bibl,  fol.  Mad.  1737. 

§ “N.  & Q.,”4‘h  S.  iii.  40. 

II  Muchado,  Bibl.  Lusit.,  fol.  Lisb,,  1759,  tom.  iv.  348^ 
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in  Norfolk  until  tlie  21st,  and  in  tke  latter  county- 
remained  four  days  later.  I have  retained  the 
original  spelling,  the  modernisation  of  which 
would  detract  from  the  quaintness  of  the  nar- 
rative. Many  other  entries  in  these  books  of  local 
events  are  exceedingly  curious  and  amusing.  I be- 
lieve I have  transcribed  all  that  are  so.  The  lower 
portion  of  some  pages,  however,  are  not  legible. 

G.  A.  C. 

I. 

“For  the  tyme  of  seaven  years  past  before  this  yeere 
and  the  like  1611'’,  there  hath  bene  much  contrarietie 

continewed  of  weather,  as  verie  hott  & verie  cold  and  all 
vntiii  1614.  daye,  drie  weether  one  daye  and  wett 

another  : or  the  daj’e  drie  & the  night  wett,  or  the  night 
contrarie  to  the  daj'e,  cold  weether  in  the  sommer  and 
warme  & hott  in  the  wynter.  In  these  tyines  was  the 
stfaunge  Tyde  att  Lynne  w'’^  ran  up  into  the  teusdaye 

markett : drowned warehouse  and  much  of 

Marisland  Wisbich  & many  other  places.  It  was  on  the 
Wednesday  on  a doome  weeke  * before  Easter. 

“ A great  and  continuinge  snow  & frost  was  in  the 
yeare  1607.  It  beganne  w^^^  a great  drivinge  snow  the 
tewsdaye  sennet  before  Christmas,  and  so  continued  w^^ 
a rymie  manner  of  Frost  vntill  Candelmas  followinge. 
And  then  in  the  space  of  two  dayes  y*  was  svddenly  gone. 
The  yce  did  grow  vnto  a greate  thicknes  in  that  tyme  : 
That  all  waters  and  great  passinge  Eivers  w*^  boates 
were  shutt  vpp,  and  any  might  safly  walke  too  & froo 
vppon  them.  Ther  followed  after  this  a pleasant  springe 
& somer.  And  next  Wynter  was  a contrarie  open  tyme 
w^^’out  almost  any  frost  or  snow  att  all.  In  the  tyme  of 
Christmas  1609  there  were  3 strange  ffludds  of  water,  one 
vpjDon  S"*  Stephens  daye  night : the  second  vppon  new 
yeere  even  morninge,  and  the  other  vppon  new  yeere  daye 
in  the  morninge.  none  could  passe  by  Bayes  bridge  to 
Church  well  but  by  horsse,  some  such  waters  did  also  sud- 
denly fall  since.  In  the  tyme  of  wyntercorne  harvest  in 
that  yeere  there  fell  such  waters  that  destroyed  much  of 
the  come  : and  as  strange  a ffludd  followed  in  that  havest 
tyme. 

“ In  the  3’'eere  1610  there  was  a great  fall  of  rayne  & 
•water  that  beganne  about  the  m^^dds  of  October  and  con- 
tinued to  the  mj^dds  of  Februarie  followinge.  Then  be- 
ganne as  great  a drowght  w^^^  lasted  from  that  tyme  vnto 
the  mydds  of  Maye  next.  Husbandmen  could  not  plowe 
their  lands  to  sowe  : and  suddenlj^  towards  the  end  of 
Maye  there  was  much  rayne  and  eu’-y  man  did  sowe  his 
land.  It  grew  freely  and  brought  fruit  plentifully.  This 
drought  cam  w*’’  many  dryinge  east  & north  wynds  & 
want  also  of  any  rayne.  Grasse  did  little  grow  : and 
water  shrunke  & pits  were  almost  drie  bv  this  mydds  of 
Maye  1611°. 

‘‘Vppon  the  16  dave  of  June  being  then  Sunday  in 
this  year  1611°  there  happened  a greate  and  fearfull  tem- 
pest of  wynd  & rajme,  but  most  of  Avynd  about  hie  noone. 
It  was  a p'-fect  cal  me  before  & was  as  calme  agayne  by  2 
a clocke  in  that  daye.  The  tempest  continued  but  one 
ho-wer  or  not  much  more;  but  yt  was  so  dryving  and 
furious  that  yt  much  feared  many  and  many  bowses  and 
trees  tome  downe.  The  next  tuesdaj^e  followinge  beinge 
Guild  daye  att  Norw°'^  for  the  solemnitie  of  the  maiors 
feast  there  att  night  about  the  hower  of  10  or  11  a clocke 
in  a thronge  & crowd  of  people  ther  wei-e  troden  vnder 
foote  & so  smothered  & slayne  31  psons.j  A sudden  mist 

* I do  not  at  this  moment  remember  having  met  with 
this  term  for  Passion  week  elsewhere. 

t Blomefield  says  tliat  this  catastrophe  was  occasioned 
by  the  people  taking  fright  at  some  fireworks  falling 
amongst  them. 


. . . . succeding  this  sudden  storme.  So  went  god 

befor  knowinge  what  . . . (another  line  illegible). 

. . . pcedit  tc  Dens  nos  . , . 

ir. 

“ Februaria  Ranson  filia  Willnii  Ranson  baptisata  fuit 

1614  fiuinto  die  Februarij,  natafuit  primo  die  eiusdem 
niensis ; in  quo  die  vel  paulo  ante  magna  et 
gravissima  nix  cu  congelata  glacie  cepta  est : cu  in 
p’cedentib3  teraporib3,  viz.  p totu  festivalis  nativitatis 
tempus  usq3  in  hoc  ferh  temporis  tarn  magna  et  p)  iu- 
cundissima  fuisset  temporis  serenitas. 

“ This  snow  beganne  the  21  of  Januarie  and  continued 
untill  the  16  of  March  when  yt  sone  melted  awaye  yet 
some  . . . longe.  It  was  a greater  snow  then  had  bene 
knowne  before  in  the  meniorie  of  man.  It  was  deepe 
generally ; and  at  four  strange  drivinge  dayes  of  snow  so 
driven  that  people  could  not  passe  from  towne  to  towne, 
nor  in  the  same  towne  from  one  street  vnto  another.  The 
Jaa  22  snow  was  from  the  blast.  The  second 

&*more  from  the  Weest.  The  third  from  the  North  : w®^ 
Feb  12*  great  snow  uppon  the  12  of  Februarie 

being  then  Sunday.  It  was  so  great,  so  sharpp 
w^b  wynd  & grevous,  that  few  or  none  could  come  att 
Church  that  daj'e.  It  did  drive  as  a mist  for  darknes, 
none  could  goe  against  y t : and  scarce  w*b  the  side  of  yt. 
A further  drivinge  daye  of  snow  Avas  on  Quadragesima 
Sunday  then  the  26  of  Februarie  : and  this  cam 
from  the  South  w^b  continued  feerslj’  vntill  one  a 
clocke,  and  then  beganne  to  rayne  somewhat  in  the  after- 
noone : Avhervppon  cam  a beekninge  {?)  of  a suden  (?) 
thaugh.  After  March  4 was  another  great  & could 
drivinge  wyndie  daye  agayne  more  snow  fell  but  most  of 
yt  melted  awaye.  It  Avas  more  cold  & as  sharpe  drivinge 
as  the  former  had  bene,  and  cam  from  the  East,  yea  this 
Avas  more  terrible  & fearfull  then  all  the  rest.  One  died 
Av‘b  yt  Av^bin  qwi'  bounds  toAvards  Dunham.  Diu’se 
perished  in  manie  places.  There  went  out  att  Rudham 
carts  & in  their  returne  that  cold  driving  daj^e,  thcA’^  left 
their  carts  in  the  feild  and  the  horses  Avent  from  them  : 
some  AA-ent  home : but  5 in  their  traises  Avere  found  2 
dayes  after,  3 dead  and  2 almost  dead.  The  men,  3 Avent 
so  longe  Avill  in  the  open  feilds  that  they  all  Avere  found 
dead  in  3 seu’all  places.  Shepe  died  abundantlj’-  this 
yere,  and  haye  Avas  att  3®  4'^ — 4®  & 5*  a yard  & C at  some 
places.” 

“ Marti]  xij. — There  was  such  a Avater  this  Sunday  att 
Baye’s  bridge  that  the  people  could  not  passe  to  Church 
but  by  horsse  & other  in  bootes : Sc  this  came  by  the 
Thaugh  after  the  great  snoAV.  iam  satis  terris  niuis  atq3 
dirae,  &c.” 


BISHOP  PERCY  OF  DROMORE. 

S.  iii.  18,  25,  52.) 

^ Every  literary  man  is  too  apt  to  imagine  that 
his  own  special  study  or  hero  must  be  equally  in- 
teresting to  all  others  as  to  himself  ; and  so  I am  sure 
that  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.”  must  have  no  easy 
task  in  selecting  from  his  correspondence  what  is 
likely  to  prove  generally  palatable  to  its  numerous 
readers.  I cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
any  information  about  Thomas  Percy  is  likely  to 
prove  interesting,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  that 
“ he  was  a man  out  of  Avhose  company  he  never 

* In  the  margin  of  this  paragraph  there  is  Avritten  : 
“ Sic  acta  Dei  nostra  facta  designant.  Eius  naturalia, 
nostra  temporalia ; Divina,  humana. 
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went  without  learning  something,” — and  laudari 
a laudato  viro  ” is  a feather  in  the  cap  of  any 
one.  And  where  is  the  man  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  Percy  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  ? 

Though  certainly  he  was  not  so  graceful  a 
letter-writer  as  Horace  Walpole,  yet  he  may  he 
called  a very  good  one ; and  those  letters  of  his 
recently  communicated  to  N.  & Q,,”  addressed 
to  Mr.  Astle,  give  us  a very  good  idea  of  the 
studies  of  Percy. , One  wonders  how  he  managed 
to  find  time  for  so  much  correspondence,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  labours  and  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  Besides,  on  reading  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Astle  and  those  to  George  Paton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  large  number  in  Nichols’s  Illustra- 
tions of  Literahire,  his  thoughts  and  tastes  are  so 
well  mirrored  and  depicted,  that  we  may  say  of 
Percy  as  Horace  did  of  Lucilius  : — 

“ quo  fit,  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabellaj 
Vita  senis.” 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I Lave  not  been 
able  to  get  any  information  j it  is  this ; whether 
there  is  any  record  of  Percy’s  having  been  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  the  poet  William  Cow- 
per,  and  whether  any  letters  passed  between 
them  ? For  Cowper  came  to  reside  at  Olney  in 
1767;  and  having  lived  there  for  nineteen  years, 
then  went  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Weston  Under- 
wood, but  a mile  distant,  in  1780.  Percy  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Easton  Maudit  in  1753,  and 
lived  there  usually  for  nearly  thirty  j^ears,  re- 
signing in  1782.  it  is  but  five  miles  from  Olney  j 
and  without  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  one 
can  conceive  Percy,  then  a quiet  country  parson, 
dropping  in  of  an  evening,  or  spending  an  after- 
noon on  the  banks  of  the  sedgy  Ouse,  vvdth  Cow- 
per and  John  Newton,  then  curate  of  Olney,  in 
order  to  hold  high  converse,  and  to  be  mirrored 
in  answering  minds.  And  why  may  we  not  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Percy  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Mary 
Unwin  ? The  shy  melancholy  disposition  of  Cow- 
per might,  however,  have  made  him  disinclined  to 
associate  with  many  neighbours — still,  this  seems 
a subject  worth  investigating. 

Cowper  continued  to  live  at  Weston  Under- 
wood until  1795,  pronouncing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  England,  and  made  it  so,  too, 
in  his  verse  and  prose.  One  cannot  endorse  such 
praise  as  this ; though,  on  a summer’s  afternoon, 
it  is  indeed  delightful  to  spend  an  hour  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  indulge  in  a day-dream  in  the 
Temple  there,  fleeting  the  time  ” as  they  did  in 
Arden’s  shade,  according  to  Will.  Shakspere.  It 
is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  the  poet 
used  to  sit  within  it,  revelling  in  its  perfect  seclu- 
sion, and  in  perfect  contentment  too,  as  he  sings: — 
“ God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 

That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill.” 


It  miight  be  that  as  Cowper  penned  these  lines 
he  thought  of  the  different  lot  of  his  old  school- 
fellow, Warren  Hastings,  compared  with  his  own. 
The  latter  had  ruled  the  destinies  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  whilst  he  had  been  rhyming  in 
seclusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  Born  within 
a year  of  each  other,  they  had  both  been  educated 
at  ^¥7estminster,  and  plajmd  together  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  Abbs}^  when  Vincent  Bourne,  of 
classic  fame,  was  one  of  the  ushers  of  the  school, 
and  for  whose  memory  Cowper  ever  entertained 
feelings  of  the  deepest  affection. 

It  seems,  too,  matter  of  doubt  whether  Percy 
was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Bridge- 
north,  founded  in  1503,  though  he  was  unques- 
tionably born  in  that  town.  No  register  of  pupils 
educated  there  is  kept.  There  is  the  following 
passage  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  leading  one 
to  infer  that  Newport  School,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  had  that  honour  ; it  is  as  follows : — 

“ The  bishop  (/.  e.  Percy)  also  informs  me  that  Dr. 
J ohnson’s  father,  before  he  was  received  at  Stourbridge, 
applied  to  have  him  admitted  as  a scholar  and  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lea,  M.A.,  head  master  of  Newport 
school  in  Shropshire  (a  very  diligent  good  teacher,  at 
that  time  in  high  reputation),  under  whom  Mr.  Hollis  is 
said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  to  have  been  also 
educated.”  And  a note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  by  Bos- 
well adds  : “ as  v/as  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  many 
years  afterwards.” — Yol.  i.  p.  44,  edition  1851. 

It  is  possible  that  Bridgenorth  School  might 
have  been  in  a state  of  decadence  at  that  time, 
and  that  consequently  the  young  Percy  was  sent 
to  Newport.  He  was  certainly  a Careswell  ex- 
hibitioner at  Christ  Church,  in  1746,  but  both 
these  schools  have  some  of  these  exhibitions 
allotted  to  them.  Perhaps  this  doubt  might  be 
set  at  rest  by  some  reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  or  refer- 
ence to  some  passage  in  the  letters  or  writings  of 
Percy.  John  Piciceoet),  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 


JAPANESE  LADIES. 

(S’-**  S.  i.  409;  U*’  S.  iii.  46.) 

When  in  Paris  (during  the  great  Exhibition 
1867),  I saw  several  Japanese  young  ladies  whose 
teeth  were  perfectly  red  with  that  stuff  made  of 
pepper-vine,  quicklime,  &c.  As  I was  born  in 
East  India,  and  know  that  country  pretty  well,  I 
can  vouch  for  Crawford’s  and  P.  A.  L.’s  informa- 
tion. The  composition  of  the  preparation  in  J ava  is 
mostly  the  same  in  all  the  principal  places.  The 
leaf  of  the  pepper-vine,  called  in  Malay  Sirih 
(Jav.  Seroeh  or  Soeroeh*,  Latin,  Charica  hetle),  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  whole.  The  plant  itself 
(called  Sirih  hoeah,  Latin,  Charica  siriboa)  is  very 
common  on  the  Indian  islands,  and  vmry  little  care 
is  needed  to  make  it  grow  properly.  The  person 

* Pronounced  seroo  and  sooroo. 
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wlio  is  going  to  cliew  sirih  takes  a clean  leaf  of 
moderate  size  ; on  tkat  lie  puts  a little  Kapoer 
(ka-poor)  or  Sirih  sa  kapoer,  that  is  to  say  chalk  or 
quicklime,  which  may  he  exchanged  for  or  united 
with  (according  to  taste)  katjoe,  or  Terra japonica — • 
a kind  of  decoction  of  the  Acacia  catechu ; after 
that  he  adds  a hit  oicjamhir,  or  fruit  of  the  gamhir- 
tree  {Nauclea  gamhir),  and  also  a piece  oipinang- 
nut^  fruit  of  the  pinang-tre,Qi  (^Areca  catechui). 
The  cud  is  then  ready  j it  is  gently  folded  and 
introduced  between  the  teeth.  The  sfr/A-leaf  has 
a sharp  biting  taste,  as  the  mustard,  and  the 
gamhir  possesses  a sort  of  narcotic  acridness  which 
is  considered  a great  delicacy.  The  juice  of  the 
mixture,  mingling  with  the  saliva,  produces  a 
reddish  slaver,  called  loecla  (looda).  This  loeda, 
when  in  the  mouth-of  a priest,  is  sacred,  and  the 
Indians  are  convinced  that  it  cures  wounds  and 
drives  away  the  devil.  A man,  for  instance,  cut- 
ting a branch  of  a hol}^  tree,  and  meeting  with  an 
accident,  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  go  at  once 
to  his  Bappd,  father  (the  common  word  for  the 
Hadji,  or  priest),  who,  when  certain  that  the  ac- 
cident was  the  consequence  of  the  wrath  of  the 
spirit  inhabiting  the  tree,  will  read  his  prayers  and 
spit  the  man’s  face  full  of  loeda,  which  immedi- 
ately removes  the  evil  spirit  and  brings  him  to  rest. 

Every  one  in  Java,  however  poor  he,  ma5>^  be, 
possesses  at  least  a tampat-sirih  (i.  e.  sirih-box), 
divided  into  various  compartments  and  con- 
taining the  necessary  ingredients  for  making  sirih. 
The  poor  have  a wooden  one,  the  rich  a copper  or 
silver  one,  &c.  The  box  is  placed  on  the  table 
for  private  use,  and  also  for  that  of  the  guests, 
who  freely  partake  of  sirih,  without  even  being 
invited  to  do  so.  The  red  or  brown  teeth  of  a 
person  are  not  only  not  considered  ugly,  but  they 
are  actually  admired  and  found  beautiful  by  all 
those  well  educated  enough  to  know  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Indians  above  dogs  and  . . . white 
foreigners  {Orang  hlanda.')^  H.  Tiedemak". 

Amsterdam. 


“ OSSA  INFERRE  LICEBIT.” 

(4^^’  S.  ii.  467.) 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  true  meaning  of  these 
words  it  will  be  certainly  better  if,  as  suggested 
by  Queen’s  Gardens,  the  entire  inscription  as  it 
occurs  on  the  monumentbe  submitted  to  “ N.  & Q.” 

* These  compartments  are  styled  anak  tampat  by  tlic 
people,  that  is  to  say,  the  “ children  of  the  box.”  Anah, 
child,  is  very  often  used  in  this  hyperbolic  fashion,  the 
pendulum  of  a clock  being  baptised  Anak  klontjenq,  the 
child  of  the  clock. 

t Literally  Dutch  men,  from  orang,  man  (so  oranq- 
outan,  man  of  the  wood)  and  hlanda,  Dutch.  This  word 
is  a contraction  of  Hollanda,  OUanda.  The  Dutch  having 
been  almost  exclusively  on  these  islands  for  centuries, 
the  natives  know  no  other  ichite  foreigners  but  those 
from  negri  hlanda,  the  empire  of  the  Dutch.— H.  T. 


I therefore  send  the  complete  reading  as  rendered 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of 
his  Collectanea  Antiqua,  where  may  be  seen  a 
figure  of  Cselius  attired  in  full  military  costume. 

He  wears  a civic  crown,  upon  his  wrists  are 
armillce,  and  over  his  dress  are  suspended  torques 
and  phalarm,  the  details  of  which  and  the  mode  of 
fastening  being  clearly  depicted.”  The  inscrip- 
tion runs  tlius  : — 

“ M.  Coelio,  Titi  Filio,  Lemonia,  Bononia,  legionis  xviii. 
annorum  liii.  semis  ; cecidit  hello  Variano  ; Ossa  inferre 
licebit,  P.  Ccelius,  Titi  Filius,  Lemonia,  frater  fecit.” 

It  is  here  expressly  declared  that  he  fell  in  the 
campaign  in  Germany,  and  in  the  three  words 
which  succeed  this  statement,  I can  but  agree  with 
your  correspondent  there  is  nothing  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a ‘‘  formulaiy  solemnly  forbidding  any 
disturbance  of  the  remains  of  the  deceased.”  The 
monument  was  doubtless  erected  long  after  the 
battle.  It  is  a cenotaph,  that  is  to  say,  a tomb 
vdthout  an  occupant.  As  a warrior  Ooelius  fell  in 
battle,  and  his  remains  were  probably  among  those 
gathered  together,  brought  in,  or  buried  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  avenging  campaign  of  Germanicus  six 
years  after  the  conflict.  It  was  at  a short  distance 
from  the  forest  of  Teutoburgiiim  where  the  bones 
of  Varus  and  his  legions  lay  still  unburied.  Tacitus 
records  that  Germanicus  resolved  to  pay  the  last 
offices  to  the  relics  of  his  slaughtered  countrymen, 
who  had  been  cut  off  almost  to  a man  -,  and  a 
graphic  account  is  given  of  the  plains  as  being 
white  with  bones,  the  fragments  of  javelins,  and 
limbs  of  horses,  human  skulls  upon  the  trees, 
and  even  the  savage  altars  where  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  were  offered  up  as  sacrifices.  The 
avenging  army  collected  the  bones  together. 
Whether  they  were  burying  the  remains  of  stran- 
gers or  of  friends,  none  knew;  all  considered  them- 
selves as  paying  the  last  obsequies  to  their  kindred 
and  brother  soldiers.  This  was  an  act  of  piety  due 
to  the  slain.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  con- 
sidered little  short  of  a crime  to  remain  imburied. 
In  common  with  the  Greeks,  they  possessed  a 
rooted  superstition  that  if  a body  remained  un- 
interred, the  soul  of  the  individual  could  not  cross 
the  Styx  to  its  resting  place,  but  wandered  for  a 
hundred  years  miserable  and  alone.  There  is  a 
passage  to  this  effect  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
JEneid.  It  runs  — 

“Hfec  omnis,  quam  cernis,  inops  inhumataque  tnrba  est; 
Portitor  ille,  Charon;  hi,  quos  vehit  unda,  sepulti. 

Nec  ripasdatur  horrendas,  et  rauca  fluenta, 

Transportare  prins,  quam  sedibus  ossa  quierunt.  ^ 

Centum  errant  annos  volitantque  base  littora  circiim  ; 
Turn  demum  admissi  stagna  exoptata  revisunt.” 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  13r.  Dyer  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Pompeii.  The  con- 
quering general  therefore  but  fulfilled  a religious 
duty  in  giving  the  fleshless  bones  of  his  country- 
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men  a general  interment^  and  it  is  to  tlie  legality 
of  this  act  that  1 venture  to  think  the  three  words 
refer.  Johk  Edwaed  Pkice. 


OPALS. 

S.  iii.  69.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Anne  of  Geierstein  men- 
tions that  the  hydrophane  or  Mexican  opal  loses  its 
heauty  when  exposed  to  water — this  he  ascribes 
in  that  work  to  supernatural  agency.  After  that 
romance  was  published,  opals  were  considered  un- 
lucky, though  the  ancients  considered  they  pos- 
sessed many  virtues.  The  opal,  according  to  Mr. 
Harry  Emanuel,  is  the  only  precious  stone  which 
defies  imitation.  But  according  to  the  Art  Journal 
Mr.  John  Jefierys  of  Tottenham-court  Boad  has 
produced  a very  effective  imitation  of  this  jewel. 
The  ruby  jire  ” it  is  easy  to^  obtain,  but  the 
green  seemed  to  defy  all  efforts.  After  three  or 
four  years  experimentalising  he  has  produced  the 
green  fire,”  and  his  imitations  are  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  real  gem.  The  Mexican 
opal,  however,  can  be  restored  to  its  original 
colour  by  a moderate  application  of  heat.  A dealer 
always  holds  this  gem  in  his  hand  before  showing 
it,  and  it  is  much  more  brilliant  when  warm. 

The  beautiful  iridescence  of  the  precious  or 
noble  opal  is  ascribed  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy  to  thin 
films  of  air  filling  cavities  in  the  interior,  and  by 
the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  the  light  imprisoned 
within  openings  arranged  in  regular  directions. 
The  gem  is  composed  of  pure  silica  and  water, 
and  is  particularly  fragile.  The  finest  known  is 
in  the  museum  at  Vienna,  and  is  valued  at  more 
than  50,000/. ; it  was  found  at  Czernowitza. 

Pliny  relates  that  a Roman  senator,  Nonnius, 
was  outlawed  by  Marcus  Antoninus  because  he 
refused  to  give  up  an  opal  valued  at  20,000  ses- 
terces, or  170,000/.  He  submitted  to  exile  rather 
than  part  with  it.  The  ancients  gave  it  the  name 
Pcederos  or  Cupid,  but  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  other  stones,  as  the  amethyst  and  pinkish  al- 
mandine.  The  semi-opal  is  merely  a pure  cal- 
cedony  of  a pale  milky  blue.  The  opal  was  scarcely 
ever  engraved  : the  only  known  specimen  engraved 
with  Sol,  Jupiter,  and  Luna  was  in  the  Praun 
collection.  Marbodus  tells  us  that  it  conferred  the 
gift  of  invisibility  upon  the  wearer.  Opalus  was 
supposed  to  be  only  another  form  of  ophthahnius, 
eye-stone,”  whence  sprung  these  notions  of  its 
virtue.  This  derivation  gave  birth  to  the  old 
spelling  ophal.”  In  the  list  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
jewels  (Harl.  MSS.)  : — 

“ A flower  of  gold  garnished  with  sparkes  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  ophals,  with  an  agate  of  her  majestie’s  viznomy, 
with  a pearle  pendant  and  devices  painted  upon  it.  Given 
by  eight  masks  in  the  Ciiristmas  week  anno  regni  24™".” 
(King’s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Gems,  245.) 

So  far  was  the  opal  from  being  considered  un- 
lucky in  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  believed  to 


possess  united  the  special  virtue  of  every  gem 
with  whose  distinctive  colour  it  was  emblazoned. 
Petrus  Arlensis  {temp.  Hen.  IV.)  says : — 

“ The  various  colours  in  the  opal  tend  greatly  to  the 
delectation  of  the  sight.” 

Barbot  says : — 

“ Certain  groundless  stories,  founded  doubtless  upon  the 
legend  of‘  Robert  the  Devil,’ have  in  our  day  discouraged 
the  use  of  the  gem  as  an  ornament.  It  were  useless  ta 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  this  supposed  malignant  influ- 
ence, which  is  manifested,  as  they  say,  by  the  fading  of  its 
colours  : a change  really  due  to  the  atmospheric  and  acci- 
dental causes  already  pointed  out.” 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


NATURAL  INHERITANCE. 

(ph  S.  ii.  343,  513  5 iii.  38,  71.) 

I am  partially,  not  however  wholly,  antici- 
pated by  your  correspondent  P.  A.  L.,  to  whom 
we  must  all  tender  our  best  thanks  for  a most 
interesting  anecdote  of  poor  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. Whether  ^Hhe  received  version  in  the 
family  itself”  be  or  be  not  correct,  or  what  prin- 
cess has  the  questionable  honour  of  introducing 
the  ^‘Austrian  lip,”  I think  I have  shown  on 
genealogical  grounds  that  the  palm  cannot  be 
given  to  Margaretha  Maultasch.  I say  question- 
able honour  ” advisedly  ; for,  if  I misunderstand 
not  my  author,  Lamartine  {Histoire  des  GirondinSy 
livre  premier,  xii.,in  his  Voila  Marie- Antoinette 
comme  femme  ”)  sets  down  in  her  list  of  charms 

une  bouche  grande,  des  dents  eclatantes,  les 
levres  autrichiennes,  c’est-a-dire  saillantes  et  de- 
coupees.” 

I have  referred  to  Coxe’s  Home  of  Austria^ 
vol.  i.  ch.  XV.  p.  211,  ed.  Bohn.  He  gives,  not 
dogmatically,  the  credit  or  discredit  to^  Cymburga,. 
daughter  of  Ziemovitz  Duke  of  Masovia  (Poland), 
wife  of  Ernest  ‘^the  Iron,”  mother  of  Frederic 
HI.,  grandmother  of  Maximilian  I.  She  was 

the  mother  of  several  children, and  from 

her  are  said  to  have  been  derived  the  thick  lips, 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Austrian  family.” 

The  curious  information  furnished  by  your 
various  correspondents  of  the  freaks  of  “ natural 
inheritance  ” may  allow  us  to  believe  that  Cym- 
burga’s  peculiarity  of  mouth  ” or  lip  ” was  for 
some  generations  dormant.  At  least  her  grand- 
son Maximilian  possessed  it  not.  Coxe,  p.  392, 
quoting  Fugger  the  Austrian  biographer,  tells  us 
that  his  mouth  was  small  and  handsome. 

Ordinary  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  well  as  of 
history,  will  probably  be  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  version  adopted  by  the  Austrian  house,  though 
I can  find  no  notice  of  this  peculiar  feature  in, 
Charles  of  Burgundy  save  that  given  by  P.  A.  L. 

Ohaeles  Thieiold. 

Cambridge. 
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A remarkable  instance  of  tbe  resemblance  of  de- 
scendants to  their  remote  ancestors  was  sliown  in 
1866,  when  the  portrait  by  Mytens  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Kinnoul  was  exhibited  at  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  costume,  the  picture  might 
have  served  well  for  a portrait  of  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond Hay,  Her  Majesty’s  minister  at  Tangier,  or 
his  brother,  Colonel  Drummond  Hay,  formerly 
in  the  78th  Highlanders,  and  yet  they  are  great- 
nephews  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kinnoul. 

G.  F.  D. 


I am  afraid  ^^N.  & Q.”  will  tire  of  natural  in- 
heritance,” but  as  the  editor  requests  notices  of 
instances  personally  known  to  the  writers,  I send 
some  more. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mrs.  D.,  now  residing 
in  London,  walking  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Rheims,  stopped  before  a picture  with  the  ex- 
clamation, “How  like  dear  Aunt  Jane  ! ” and  on 
inquiry  was  told  it  was  a portrait  of  “ Monseigneur 
I’Archeveque  ” — Talleyrand,  to  wit.  By-the-way, 
he  always  made  a dissyllable  of  his  name — Tall- 
rand.  The  estimable  lady  who  so  closely  re- 
sembled him  was  the  daughter  of  a descendant  of 
French  Huguenot  refugees  named  Jane  d’Abzac, 
wife  of  Sir  M.  C.,  whose  second  son  Henry,  the 
first  time  he  met  Talleyrand  at  Lord  H.’s  house 
in  the  stable-yard,  went  straight  up  to  the  then  exile, 
addressing  him,  “ Monsieur  s’appelle  d’Abzac  ? ” 
On  comparing  notes  they  found  that  they  had 
had  a common  ancestor  at  a remote  period.  This 
Rev.  H.  0.  often  assisted  in  the  service  at  the 
old  French  chapel  in  Peter  Street,  Dublin,  now 
the  Molyneux  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
himself  so  French  in  appearance  that  one  evening 
at  Lord  H.’s,  when  he  was  talking  and  gesticu- 
lating in  what  was  really  his  mother  tongue,  some 
inquired  “ Who  is  that  charming  little  French 
abbe?” 

At  the  temporary  museum  formed  in  Lancaster 
last  summer,  during  the  visit  of  the  archaeologists, 
the  room  was  hung  with  several  portraits  of  Lan- 
caster worthies,  among  them  that  of  a constable 
of  the  castle  some  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago.  Allowing  for  the  difference  between  a staid 
dignitary  of  sixty  five  and  a sprightly  schoolboy  of 
sixteen,  this  picture  bore  a great  likeness  to  a 
young  descendant  of  the  constable’s,  who  bears 
the  same  Christian  and  surname,  who  is  now  at 
Eton. 

The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  call  to  mind  a 
notice  of  the  Pistrucci  family  in  The  Times  last 
"autumn,  which  observed  that  the  males  were 
divided  into  soft  and  hard  handed;  that  the  hard 
handed  were  all  gem-cutters,  and  that  in  this 
generation  there  is  a hard-handed  daughter,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  female  gem-cutters  in  Italy. 

E.  S.  N. 


“ I was  looking,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  at  an 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  British  Institution,  when, 
casting  my  eyes  on  the  portrait  of  an  officer  in  the  dress 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  I exclaimed,  ‘ What  a likeness 
to  B.  M., !’  (a  friend  of  ours).  It  turned  out  to  be  his  an- 
cestor, Lord  Sandwich.  Mr.  Hazlitt  took  me  across  the 
room  and  showed  me  the  portrait  of  a celebrated  judge 
who  lived  at  the  same  period, — ‘ This,’  said  he,  ‘ is  Judge 
So-and-so  ; and  his  living  representative  (he  is  now  dead) 
has  the  same  face  and  the  same  passions.’  T'he  Auto- 
biography of  Leigh  Hunt,  p.  3,  8vo,  1850. 

.Tuxta  TuERur. 


Climacteeic  Years  S.  iii.  110.) — Without 
wishing  in  the  least  to  interfere  in  the  discussion 
of  the  word  climacteric^  I beg  to  be  permitted — ■ 
as  one  who  whilom  had  something  to  say  on 
another  subject  which  has  been  imported  into 
the  discussion  by  your  correspondent  J.  Van  de 
Velee,  namely,  the  century  question — to  expose 
a fallacy,  which  is  none  the  less  a fallacy  because' 
it  was  uttered  by  the  illustrious  Arago.  And 
although  your  correspondent  pronounces  it  to  be. 
absolution”  of  the  question,  so  far  from  being 
so,  it  is  nothing  but  the  veriest  begging  of  the 
whole  point  at  issue. 

W^hen  Touchstone  makes  his  first  assertion — • 
“It  is  ten  o’clock” — even  he  thinks  no  argument 
necessary  to  his  subsequent  deductions : — 

“ ’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine, 

And  after  one  hour  more  ’twill  be  eleven.” 

And  when  M.  Arago  said,  “Or,  il  est  constant 
que  cette  annee  a ete  comptee  w?^,  des  son  com-- 
mencementf  that  assumption  likewise  would  be 
all-sufficient  in  itself ; provided,  only,  that  it 
were  admitted.  But,  without  such  admission,  ta 
gravely  proceed  to  argue  a deduction  from  it,, 
was  only  to  disguise  opinion  with  a semblance 
of  proof. 

M.  Arago  must  have  forgotten  that  the  Chris- 
tian era  did  not  commence  with  a year  I,  actually 
current ; but  that  it  was  a retrospective  theory, 
invented  several  centuries  after  its  hypothetical 
commencement ; and  that,  as  theory,  the  elapsed 
years  were  more  likely  to  have  been  accounted  as 
completed  years  than  as  current  years — even  if  it 
were  not  a fact  that  reckoning  by  completed' 
years  had  become  very  much  in  vogue  about  the 
time  the  Christian  account  of  years  was  insti- 
tuted. 

The  Ahthoe  oe  “ An  Examination  op 
THE  Century  Question.” 

P.S.  The  reference  to  Vieta  and  De  Thou  by 
Mr.  Bhckton  (p.  Ill)  proves  nothing,  unless 
closer  dates  be  given  to  Vieta’s  birth  and  death 
than  the  respective  years.  For  if  the  birth  were 
in  an  early  month  of  1540,  and  the  death  in  a 
later  month  of  1603,  then  would  Vieta  have  been 
in  his  sixty-fourth,  and  not  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age. 
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Bridget  Cromwell  S.  ii.  600.) — I am 
compelled  to  answer  my  own  query.  Since  writ- 
ing the  article  referred  to  above,  I have  examined 
very  carefully  the  parish  registers  of  St.  Ann, 
Blackfriars,  and  discovered  the  following  entries 
among  the  burials : — 

1646,  Dec.  2.  A stilbora  child  of  Colonel  Charles  Fleet- 
wood  and  Frances  his  wife. 

1651,  Nov.  24.  Lieftenant-Generall  Fleetwoods  wife. 

1662,  July  1.  Col.  ffleetivood  second  wife,''' 

The  second  entry  refers,  of  course,  to  Fleet- 
wood’s first  wife  Frances  Smith,  mentioned  in 
the  first  entry;  and  the  third  undoubtedly  in- 
dicates Bridget  Cromv/ell.  It  was  probabl}^  some 
reminiscence  of  these  two  burials  that  led  Fleet- 
wood  to  select  St.  Anne’s  church  as  the  place  of 
his  third  marriage,  a year  and  a half  later.  The 
exact  record  of  that  marriage  is  as  follows  : — 

“ 166|,  Jan.  14.  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esqq  and  Madame 
Mary  Hartof.” 

The  names  of  other  Fleetwoods  occur  in  St. 
Ann’s  registers  at  that  period,  but  I trace  no  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  Parliamentary 
general.  I may  mention  also,  that  there  are 
several  entries  respecting  the  family  of  Fleet- 
wood’s  associate,  Major-General  Harrison,  show- 
ing that  both  were  for  some  time  residents  of  that 
parish. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Bridget  Cromwell 
died  and  was  buried  at  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars,  more 
than  nineteen  years  before  the  date  of  her  hitherto 
reputed  burial  at  Stoke  Newington. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

Daniel  Eogers,  Poet  and  Statesman  (P'"  S. 
iii.  133.) — Dominus  Vidamus,  with  reference  to 
whom  your  correspondent  P.  A.  L.  inquires,  vwis 
John  de  Ferrieres,  Vidame  of  Chartres,  an  emi- 
nent French  Protestant,  wFo  was  several  times  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  is  a great  deal  about  him  in  Strype’s  various 
works.  The  only  authorities  accessible  to  me  at 
this  time  describe  a Vidame  in  contradictory 
terms;  one,  as  a kind  of  bishop’s  chancellor, 
another,  as  a holder  of  episcopal  lands  subject  to 
the  duty  of  defending  the  bishop’s  territorial 
rights.  The  Secretary  mentioned  in  Rogers’s 
letter  Wtis  probably  Walsingham.  Beta. 

Modern  Latinity  S.  hi.  21.) — As  my 
query  on  this  subject  was  not  addressed  to  cap- 
tious grammarians,  I fear  I may  not  have  stated 
its  terms  with  sufficient  precision.  Certainly  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  resources  of  Latin 
speech  would  not,  on  'some  fitting  occasion  where 
it  was  required  for  rhetorical  or  picturesque  pur- 
poses, enable  a writer  to  press  into  the  service  of 
a verbal  substantive  the  construction  belonging 
to  the  verb.  In  the  instance  quoted  from  Cicero 
by  Cpl.,  responsio  simply  abstracts  the  action 
denoted  by  the  verb ; it  means  an  answering j and 


not  an  ansiver,  and  in  this  application  it  acquires 
an  additional  force  and  fitness  by  assuming  the 
construction  which  belongs  to  the  verb  from 
which  it  is  derived.  So,  when  Cicero  speaks  of 

reditus  Romam,”  he  ventures  on  the  expression 
because  reditus  in  his  mind  denotes  the  act  of 
his  returning,  not  the  fact  of  his  return.  Such 
exceptional  phrases  have  grace  and  power  in  their 
proper  place,  but  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  imitate 
them  in  such  commonplace  Latinity  as  you  ex- 
pect to  find  on  the  title-page  of  a book.  I say 
this  with  all  deference  to  the  learned  author” 
of  Responsio  Anglicana^  of  whose  identity  I am 
unfortunately  ignorant-— his  name  not  appearing 
in  the  advertisement  to  which  I referred. 

C.  G-.  Prowett. 

Garrick  Club. 

If  Cicero  is  to  be  trusted,  responsio  may  be 

rightly  followed  by  a dative.”  I cannot,  at  the 
moment,  hit  upon  the  place ; but  I know  he  has 
this  expression:  sibi  ipsi  responsio  ”=  an  answer 
returned  by  a speaker  to  his  ov/n  question. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.ik. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Sergeants  (4^^  S.  ii.  608.)— I am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  word,  in  its  primary  sense,  is 
neither  less  nor  more  than  substitute,  and  that, 
allowing  for  archaic  spelling,  it  is  derived  from 
the  French  neuter  verb  servir,  to  act  instead  of.” 
Sergeants-at-law  are  counsel  who  are  bound  to 
act  for  the  crown,  either  in  the  absence  or  in  aid 
of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 

When  the  trials  for  high  treason  in  connection 
with  the  Bonymuir  skirmish  took  place  in  Scot- 
land, tlie  government,  looking  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  cases  v/hich  had  occurred  since 
the  law  of  treason  had  been  made  the  same  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  sent  down  a learned  ser- 
geant to  assist  them.  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  was  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  defence,  after  objecting 
to  what  is  technically  called  the  array  of  the 
jury,  and  failing  therein,  started  another  objection, 
which  he  introduced  as  one  to  the  poll  thereof — 
another  technical  phrase  in  Scotland— but  im- 
mediately showed  that  this  was  not  his  meaning, 
by  touching  the  top  of  his  head,  in  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  learned  sergeant’s  ^vig  with  its  black 
patch  on  the  crown.  (Query — is  it  not  some 
remnant  of  the  tonsure  ?)  The  Court,  which  sat 
under  a special  commission,  repelled  the  objec- 
tion. 

Sergeants  in  the  army  appear  to  be  named  from 
the  same  idea  of  substitution.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  old  infantry  formation,  the  captain  of 
infantry  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
rank  of  his  company ; but  as  he  was  only  armed 
with  a sword,  when  a l3ayonet  charge  was  ordered, 
his  covering  sergeant,  with  his  spontoon,  took  his 
place. 
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I find  in  our  old  Scotcli  records  a curious  and, 
I may  add,  singular  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word.  It  is  a Judicium  reditum  per  Henricum 
SEEIANTEM  do  Colhamjston,  which,  is  sought  to  he 
reduced  in  the  King’s  Court.  {Act  Varl.  Scot. 
vol.  i.  119;  Robert  I.  22  Sept.  1321.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  here  s&riant  means  a person 
setting  as  judge  in  the  Barony  Court  during  the 
absence  of  the  baron  himself,  in  fact  acting  as  his 
depute  or  substitute.  Geokge  Yere  Irving. 

Chantries  in  Barking  Church  (4^^  S.  hi.  60.) 
For  further  particulars  respecting  these  chantries, 
see  the  second  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Arch(Xological  Society.  May  I also 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  subscribers 
to  the  volume  which  you  have  so  kindly  com- 
mended, that,  since  its  publication,  I have  added 
considerably  to  my  researches ; and  that  1 have 
prepared  for  deposition  in  the  British  Museum,  or 
some  other  public  library,  an  interleaved  copy 
with  many  MS.  notes.  My  book  did  not  profess 
to  be  a complete  history  of  this  interesting  parish, 
and  the  volume  in  its  present  form  is  disfigured 
by  one  or  two  (unintentional)  errors : hence  I 
think  I decided  wisely  in  entitling  it  Collections 
in  Illustration  of  the  History  of  All  Halloivs, 
Barking.  J.  Maskell. 

44,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

Grammachree  Molly”  (4^^  S.  iii.  27.)— This 
song,  better  known  under  the  title  of  Molly 
Astore,”  was  v/ritten  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Ogle,  born  1739,  died  1814.  He  represented  the 
city  of  Dublin  in  1799,  and  voted  against  the 
Union.  His  charming  pastoral  was  addressed  to 
a certain  Miss  Moore,  whom  the  author  after- 
wards married.  The  song  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity in  the  final  quarter  of  the  last  century, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  music.  It  is 
the  same  air  to  which  Sheridan  wrote  his  song, 
^Hiad  I a heart  for  falsehood  framed,”  in  the 
Buemia. 

Mr.  Mac  Care,  who  answers  the  query  con- 
cerning this  song  in  N.  & Q.,”  says  it  appears, 
both  wmrds  and  music,  in  the  Ladies’  Magazine 
(Ko.  35).  This  is  correct ; but  he  is  sadly  out  in 
his  chronology  when  he  says  the  same  magazine 
(1785-92)  contains  many  other  songs  by  Mr. 
Handel,  Henry  Purcell,  and  other  eminent  com- 
posers of  that  day  ” ! 

Edward  F.  Rimbahlt. 

Bezique  (4‘^  S.  iii.  80.) — ^Why  this  deservedly 
popular  game  is  thus  spelt  I am  unable  to  inform 
M.  E.^  B.,  but  I happen  to  know  that  in  Italy 
there  is  an  old  game  at  cards  called  “ Bazzica,” 
and  from  tliis  I should  infer  that  our  present 
game  derives  its  name  from  the  Italian  one.  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  advising  Bezique  players 
to  disregard  the  published  rules  in  two  parti- 


culars— that  which  forbids  trumping  until  the 
last  hand  is  played  out,  and  the  other  which  only 
allows  the  sequence  of  quinte  major  to  be  counted 
when  made  in  trumps.  These  tv/o  rules,  in  my 
opinion,  deprive  the  game  of  much  variety  and 
interest.  Trumping  should  be  allowed  through- 
out, and  quinte  major  in  any  suit  should  count, 
although  at  a lower  rate  than  when  it  is  in  trumps. 

M.  H.  R. 

Quotation  wanted  (4^^'  S.  iii.  81.) — 

“ E.  Knowell.  A jet  ring  ! 0,  the  poesie  ? 

“ Stephen.  Fine,  i’faith  — 

Though  Fancy  sleep 
My  love  is  deep. 

Meaning  that  though  I did  not  fancy  her,  yet  she  loved 
me  dearly. 

“ E.  Knowell.  Most  excellent ! 

“ Stephen.  And  then  I sent  her  another,  and  my  poesie 
was  — 

The  deeper  the  SAveeter, 

ITl  be  judged  by  St.  Peter. 

“ E.  Knowell.  How  by  St.  Peter  ? I do  not  conceive 
that. 

“ Stephen.  Marry,  St.  Peter,  to  make  up  the  metre.”— 
Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

E.  Yardley. 

Worcestershire  Carol  (T^’’  S.  iii.  75. ) — The 
carol  of  “ Dives  and  Lazarus  ” is  not  scarce.  I 
have  seven  copies  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
agreeing,  with  very  slight  verbal  alteration,  with 
that  given  by  F.  S.  L.,  excepting  that  his  second 
verse  is  omitted,  and  that  they  conclude  with  the 
three  verses  below. 

“ Joseph  was  an  old  man,  and  an  old  man  was  he, 

And  he  married  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Galilee,” 

is  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  ^^The 
Cherry  Tree  Carol,”  sometimes  beginning  — 

“Joseph  was  an  aged  man.” 

The  second  carol  referred  to  by  F.  S.  L.  may  be 
this:  — 

“ Then  Dives  looked  up  vrith  his  eyes, 

And  saw  poor  Lazarus  blest  : 

Give  me  one  drop  of  Avater,  brother  Lazarus, 

To  quench  my  flaming  thirst. 

“ Oh  ! had  I as  many  years  to  abide 
As  there  are  blades  of  grass, 

Then  there  would  be  an  end,  but  uoaa- 
Hell’s  pains  A\dll  ne’er  be  past. 

“ Oh ! was  I noAv  but  alive  again 
The  space  of  half  an  hour  : 

0 that  Fd  made  my  peace  secure, 

Then  the  Devil  should  have  no  poA'/er.” 

Wm.  Sandys, 

This  quaint  old  carol  is  perfectly  well  known, 
and  many  versions  are  extant,  I have  three  copies 
before  me,  respectively  printed  at  Halifax,  Bir- 
mingham, and  W arwick.  Each  agrees  in  giving  the 
name  properly  as  Dives,  not  Diverus ; and  I have 
always  heard  it  so  sung.  Hone  quotes  it  in  his 
Ancient  Mysteries  Described,  remarking  upon  the 
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quaint  idea  of  Dives’  sitting  upon  a serpent’s 
knee : — 

“ However  whimsical  this  maj’-  appear  to  the  reader, 
he  can  scarcely  conceive  its  ludicrous  effect,  when  the 
metre  of  the  last  line  is  solemnly  drawn  out  to  its  utmost 
length  by  a Warwickshire  chanter,  and  as  solemnly 
listened  to  by  the  well-disposed  crowd,  who  seem  without 
difficulty  to  believe  that  Dives  sits  on  a serpent’s  knee. 
The  idea  of  sitting  on  the  knee  was,  perhaps,  conveyed  to 
the  poet’s  mind  by  old  woodcut  representations  of  Lazarus 
seated  in  Abraham’s  lap.  More  anciently  Abraham  was 
frequently  drawn  holding  him  up  by  the  sides,  to  be  seen 
by  Dives  in  hell.  In  an  old  book  now  before  me,  they 
are  so  represented,  with  the  addition  of  a devil  blowing 
the  fire  under  Dives  with  a pair  of  bellows.” 

The  other  carol  mentioned  by  your  correspond- 
ent, ‘^Joseph  was  an  old  Man”  (not  hoary  man), 
is  printed  in  Hone’s  book  j ust  quoted,  in  Sandys’ 
Carols  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  in  several  other 
works.  It  is  undoubtedly  ancient.  The  subject 
of  Mary’s  longing  for  the  fruit  on  the  cherry-tree, 
and  Joseph’s  refusal  to  gather  it  for  her  on  the 
return  of  his  jealousy,  is  one  of  the  series  of  the 
celebrated  Coventry  Mysteries. 

Edwakd  F.  Eimbatjlt. 

F.  S.  L.  will  find  the  entire  carol  at  p.  94  of 
the  collection  of  Christmas  carols,  entitled  Songs 
of  the  Nativity,  which  I edited  for  Mr.  Hotten  of 
Piccadilly,  some  two  years  since.  I obtained  the 
copy  from  a broadside,  printed  at  Worcester  in  the 
the  last  century.  W.  H.  Husx. 

Sussex  Newspapees  S.  v.  75.)  — At  the 
above  reference,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a per- 
fect set  of  the  Sussex  Advertiser  newspaper  from 
its  commencement  in  1825  to  the  present  time  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  an  error,  as  on  re- 
ference to  the  first  number  of  this  paper  in  the 
British  Museum  it  will  be  found  to  be  No.  4089, 
¥ol.  Ixxix,  Monday,  Jan.  3,  1825,  and  states  that 
it  has  been  regularly  published  every  Monday 
morning  nearly  eighty  years,  so  that  it  must  have 
commenced  in  1745,  and  this  is  the  year  given  in 
Mitchell’s  Newspaper  Press  Directory  as  to  its  es- 
tablishment, and  consequently  the  British  Museum 
•collection  wants  eighty  3’-ears.  I believe  the  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  George  Peter  Bacon,  of  41,  High  Street, 
Lewes,  has  a complete  file  of  this,  the  oldest 
^Sussex  newspaper,  from  its  commencement,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  will  present  the  volumes  before 
the  3^ear  1825  to  the  British  Museum.  This  leads 
me  to  ask  the  readers  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  if  they  can 
inform  me  what  has  become  of  the  collection  of 
old  London  and  country  newspapers  that  were 
preserved  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  Pater- 
noster How,  and  also  at  Peel’s  Coffee-house,  Fleet 
Street ; the  former  I find,  from  the  supplement  to 
the  British  Directory  for  1793,  had  a collection 
from  the  year  1762,  and  the  latter  from  June 
1773.  H.  S. 

Clapham,  Surre3^ 


Old  Ballad  : King  Aethue,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  i. 
389 ; ii.  237  ; iii.  93.) — I must  request  Me.  Cue- 
WEX  to  understand  that  my  communication  (4^^*  S. 
iii.  19)  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  ballad 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Callcott.  When  I said  that 
the  ballad  I gave  differed  essentially  from  the 
usual  versions,  1 had  in  my  eye  such  as  the  one 
given  at  ii.  237,  the  famous  one:  — 

“ When  great  King  Arthur  ruled  the  land,”  &c. 
and  similar  ones  which  have  appeared  in  various 
publications.  From  all  these  my  ballad  certainly 

differs  essentially  ” and  this  was  all  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  F.  C.  H. 

As  Mad  as  a Hattee  ” (4^^^  S.  iii.  64.) — I 
beg  to  state  that  only  three  days  since  I heard 
a person  in  Carlisle  use  the  word  nattering  ” 
mentioned  by  Halliwell.  I am  told  it  is  an  old 
Cumberland  word,  but  its  meaning  will  be  more 
clearly  expressed  by  the  popular  word  “ nagging  ” 
than  by  any  other.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  ‘^nag  ” may  owe  its  derivation  to  “natter.” 

S.  L. 

Dissextees’  Regis  tees  (4^*^  S.  iii.  81.)  — The 
registers  of  births,  baptisms,  deaths,  and  burials, 
of  all  denominations  of  English  Nonconformists, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1857,  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Registrar-General  at  Somerset  House, 
and  are  made  legal  evidence  by  the  Acts  3 & 4 
Viet.  c.  92  and  21  Viet.  c.  25.  Fees,  Is.  for  search, 

2s.  6c?.  for  certificate,  and  Ic?.  for  stamp : total, 

3s.  7c?.  W.  H.  W.  T. 

The  registers  of  births  and  baptisms  of  Dis- 
senters, deposited  at  Somerset  House,  commence 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj^,  some  few 
fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier.  Some  of  the  registers 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  begin  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  some  of  those  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant refugees  as  early  as  1567. 

JOHX  S.  Buex. 

Henley. 

Tube  Family  (4**'-  S.  ii.  253.) — The  name  of 
the  red  gurnard  ( Trigla  hirundo),  among  the  folk 
of  East  Cornwall,  is  the  tubb : so  that  the  arms 
of  the  family  should  be  (instead  of  three  gurnards 
hauriant  gu.)  three  tubbs  hauriant  proper. 

Thomas  Q.  Couch. 

Bodmin. 

Apple-pie  Bed  (4‘^  S.  iii.  69.) — In  the  Midland 
Counties  there  is  a kind  of  apple-pie  much  in 
vogue,  especially  with  school-boys,  called  a turn- 
over. 1 submit  that  this  may  do  for  apple-pie  bed. 
The  mode  of  its  manufacture  is  not  unlike  that  of  I 
the  “instrument  of  playful  torture”  here  referred  I 
to.  It  is  made  without  a dish,  the  crust  being 
simply  turned  over  the  apple.  Edmhxd  Tew. 

Stoxeixg  Ceoss  (4^^*  S.  iii.  23,  93.) — By  an- 
alogy, this  should  seem  |;o  be  nothing  but  a stone 
cross.  “ A stunning  cross'” ! Oh,  W.  H.  S. ! what 
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are  you  about  ? It  is  very  common  in  Devon- 
sbire  to  say,  a stoneing  jug,”  for  a stone  jar ; or, 
a stoneing  jar.”  Perhaps  it  should  be  ston-en,  as 
made  of  stone,  just  as  oaken  is  made  of  oak — as, 
an  oaken  chest,  &c.  They  also  say  an  elming 
tree,”  for  an  elm  tree ; but  it  is  pronounced  in 
three  syllables,  el-m-ing.  The  expression,  ‘‘  an 
ashen  staff,”  is  also  usual.  I think  I have  like- 
wise heard  a beecheii  tree.” 

P.  Hutchinson. 

First  Book  Printed  in  Manchester  S. 
iii.  98.) — Is  there  not  some  inaccuracy  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  article  with  the  above  head- 
ing, where  it  is  stated  that  in  1732  was  published, 
by  R.  Whitworth,  Smethurst’s  Tables  of  Time,  and 
that  in  the  same  year  was  published  a mathema- 
tical work,  the  title  of  which  is  given,  with  the 
date  of  publication  1737  ? H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

Translation  of  Irish  Bishops  to  English 
Sees  (P’"  S.  iii.  78.) — T'our  correspondent  Up- 
TONENSis  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Robert 
Waldby,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  (1395)  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  translated  to 
York.”  Waldby  was  not  at  any  time  of  his  life 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  He  was  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aire,  in 
Gascony;  and  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Dublin  by  a papal  bull,  November  14,  1390.  He 
was  translated  to  Chichester  in  1395,  and  subse- 
quently to  York ; and  dying  in  1397,  he  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

To  the  list  of  English  bishops  translated  to 
Irish  sees,  as  given  by  Uptonensis,  let  me  add 
the  following:  — 

1800.  William  Stuart,  from  St.  David’s  to  Armagh. 

As  a supplement  I give  the  names  of  four 
Scotch  bishops  who  have  been  translated  to  Irish 
sees  : — 

1611.  Andrew  Knox,  from  The  Isles  to  Raphoe. 

1633.  John  Leslie,  from  The  Isles  to  Raphoe. 

1640.  John  Maxwell,  from  Rosse  to  Killala. 

1693.  Alexander  Cairncross,  from  Glasgow  to  Raphoe. 

Abhba. 

Bloody  S.  i.  283.)  — 

“ Madelon.  Ah ! mon  pere,  c’est  une  piece  sanglante 
qu’ils  nous  ont  faite. 

“ Gorgibus.  Oui,  c’est  une  pihce  sanglanteT 

Molifere,  Les  Precieuses  ridicules,  xviii. 

Les  Precieuses  also  talk  a kind  of  slang  of  the 
present  daj^,  less  vulgar  than  the  sanguinary  ad- 
jective — 

“ Je  vous  avoue  que  je  suis  furieusement  pour  les  por- 
traits. 

“ J’aime  terribleinent  les  enigmes. 

Effroyahlement  belles. 

“ Une  cleiicatesse/MrieM.se. 

“ J’ai  wx\  furienx  tendre  pour  les  hommes  d’epde. 

“ II  a de  I’esprit  comine  un  demon.’' 

Indeed,  Madelon  is  descending  to  the  natural  in 
her  jnece  sanglante.  J ohn  Addis,  J un. 


Record  Commission  (4^*^  S.  iii.  83.) — The  Re- 
ports of  the  Deputy  Clerk  Registers  of  Scotland’ 
(Messrs.  Thomas  Thomson  and  William  Pitt  Dun- 
das)  on  the  state  of  the  Scottish  Records  were 
begun  to  be  issued  in  1807,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  Part 
XVIII.  was  circulated  a few  weeks  ago.  They 
contain  much  valuable  information,  and  are  of 
great  service  to  historians  and  antiquaries. 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Flagellation  of  Women  (4‘^  S.  ii.  104.) — I 
called  attention  to  the  strange  tendency  of  writers 
in  feminine  periodicals  to  discuss  at  length,  and 
with  much  circumstance,  this  topic.  A journal 
called  Echoes,  of  the  9th  of  January,  informs  its 
readers  that  a correspondence  on  the  subject  has 
been  going  on  for  months  ” in  the  English- 
immaiHs  Domestic  Magazine.  The  chatiment  de 
I’enfance  qui  commence  par  alariner  la  pudeur, 
qui  met  dans  rhumiliation  extreme,”  is  to  be 
applied  to  girls  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  ; and  the  sensible  suggestion  is  that  the 
unfortunate  young  person  to  be  punished  should 
be  whipped  with  a birch  or  a leather  strap  when 
the  family  meet  for  prayers.  Most  people  will 
echo  Echoes  in  the  opinion  that  such  a corre- 
spondence proves  gloomy  brutality  and  unfitness 
to  govern  ” against  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  taken  part  in  it.  Makrocheir. 

Milton’s  portrait  by  Marshall  (4*^*  S.  iii. 
95.) — P.  A.  L.  alleges  that  Milton’s  Greek  epi- 
gram, engraved  under  Marshall’s  portrait,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  in  2"**  S.  xii.  82  in  the 
jottings  of  George  Vertue,  and  furnishes  what 
purports  to  be  a corrected  version.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  punctuation,  in  which  neither  one  nor 
the  other  is  an  accurate  copy — for  the  original 
has  no  stops  whatever,  except  a comma  after  au  in 
the  second  line — I find  no  discrepancy,  except 
that  P.  A.  L.  substitutes  r-qvde  rgv  eluopa  for  rr/f/Se 
,ue//  eluSva  in  the  first  line,  and  in  this  he  is  wrong. 
Marshall  has  probably  copied  without  under- 
standing the  characters,  and  has  omitted  the  tail 
of  the  g,  and  mistaken  the  form  of  the  next 
letter ; but  there  is  no  possibility  of  reading  tV- 
Will  your  correspondent  please  to  say  whence  he 
copied  his  epigram?  I write  with  Marshall’s 
print  before  me  as  well  as  the  excellent  modern 
facsimile  of  it,  and  Vandergucht’s  copy  prefixed 
to  Tonson’s  edition  of  Paradise  Pegained  (12mo, 
London,  1713)  ; and  if  there  be  an  engraving  con- 
taining the  mistake  with  which  your  correspond- 
ent prints  the  epigram,  it  is  one  unknown  to  me, 
and  with  which  I should  like  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted. 

P.  A.  L.  speaks  of  the  epigram  as  ^‘attributed 
to  Milton.”  What  possible  doubt  can  there  be  as 
to  the  authorship  ? In  the  second  edition  of  the 
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Minor  Poems  (London,  1673,)  it  is  incorporated  in 
tile  text  as  one  of  Milton’s  aclinowledged  works. 

J.  F.  M. 

’Deabbit  it  ” S.  i.  125,  207,  279 ; iii. 
08.)— As  J.  Payne  kas  ably  suggested,  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  expression  must  nave  found  its  origin 
either  among  the  ancient  Germans  or  Franks.  I 
fear  I cannot  help  him  much,  as  unfortunately  I 
have  no  hook  within  my  reach  which  refers  to 
the  subject;  but  still  I shall  endeavour  to  enlarge 
his  idea  on  this  point  by  quoting  from  memory  a 
short  passage  which  occurs  in  a Dutch  prayer- 
book,  and  which  I often  heard  repeated  in  Ant- 
werp, where  I resided  for  several  years.  It  runs 
somewhat  as  follows : — 

“ Laten  wij-door.  God' s arheid ; door  zijn  aardelijksclie 
werkeu  ; door  zijn  lastige  leven,  en  zijn  zegepralende  dood, 
— een  ziel-verwekkend  gebed  naar  zijn  lieinelschen  troon 
opdragen.” 

God's  arheid  may  here  be  translated  as  God’s 
pains,  God’s  troubles,  God’s  sufferings,  although  its 
literal  meaning  bears  on  another  subject. 

Among  the  peasantry  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
the  expression  is  as  common  as  their  cart 
wheels  ” ; and  as  the  merry  harvestman  drives 
his  horse  along  the  rustic  lanes,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  him  use  the  phrase,  by  way  of  stirring  up 
the  beast,  ’Drabbit  all ! ged  along,  wull  ee  ?” 

But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  refining 
on  the  subject  to  attribute  the  derivation  of  the 
slang  to  another  source  — altogether  foreign,  may 
we  hope,  from  our  daily  conversation ; yet  I am 
sorry  to  acknowledge  that  source  is  daily  brought 
forward  around  and  about  us : I allude  to  swea,r- 
ing.  Could  the  phrase  be  considered  a corruption 
of  Damn  it  all ! ”? 

But  dissenting  from  this,  perhaps  some  of  your 
Dutch  correspondents,  who  are  more  familiar  with 
the  roots  of  their  own  tongue  than  I am,  will  be 
enabled  to  throw  a more  etiicient  light  on  the 
tapis.  H.  W.  R. 

.Jersey. 

Ltlt’s  ^^Etjphites”  S.  iii.  76.)  — Me. 
Adbis  does  not  understand  — 

“ In  the  clioyce  of  a wife,  sundry  men  are  of  sundiy 
mindes,  one  looketh  high  as  one  yat  feareth  no  chips." 

In  the  North  of  England,  to  chip  is  to  trip  up, 
to  cause  to  fall,  and  is  commonly  used  in  the 
wrestling  ring.  I have  frequently  heard— Mind 
thy  chips,  now,  an  thow’ll  bring  him  down  ” ; and 
another  common  expression  is,  Leak  ta  thi  feet 
■er  thou’ll  be  chipH  up.”  J . P.  Moeeis. 

Liverpool. 

‘^Hare  Sea.”  Transpose  these  words  and  the 
passage  becomes  clear.  Euphues  is  discoursing 
of  the  Sea  Hare. 

Seres  = Chinese.  J ohnson  Batlt. 

Tailoe  Stoeies  and  Joees  S.  ii.  437,  587 ; 
iii.  84.) — I do  not  recollect  whether  any  of  the 


correspondents  of  & Q.”  have  noticed  one  of 
the  best  of  these.  After  the  great  peace  of  1815 
two  eminent  London  tailors  went  over  to  Pciris  to 
pick  up  the  fashions.  They  travelled  incognito, 
and  on  arriving  at  a first-rate  hotel  gave  an  order 
for  breakfast.  The  waiter  promptly  replied  — 

Certainement,  messieurs,  tout  d Theure  upon 
which,  looking  at  each  other,  they  exclaimed  — 
“ Tii'o  tailors  ! are  we  discovered  already  ? ” 

Rusticus. 

“ Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine.” 

llacheth. 

A MS.  drama,  more  than  ‘‘  thrice  nine  ” years 
abiding  on  its  shelf,  outreckons  Wellborn’s  Sar- 
torian  chronoinetry  and  Carlyle’s  fractionalities  in 
the  following  ultra-nonarian  fashion  : — 

“ . . . were  one  of  ye,  knights  o’  the  needle. 

Paid  by  the  ninth  part  of  his  customers 
Once  in  nine  years  the  ninth  part  of  his  bill, 

He  would  be  nine  times  overpaid.” 

Douglas  Jerrold’s  ad  Grcecas  calendas  can  alone 
transcend  this  procrastination.  E.  L.  S. 

Cabe  Lamb  S.  iii.  104.) — The  word  cade 
signifies  tame,  soft,  delicate ; and  is  naturally  ap- 
plied to  a lamb  that  has  been  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  brought  up  by  hand  in  the  house. 

F.  C.  H. 

In  many  counties  I have  heard  this  word  ap- 
plied to  a lamb  brought  up  by  hand ; and  I should 
imagine  this  use  of  the  word  to  be  very  general, 
though  I am  ignorant  of  its  etymology.  In 
Huntingdonshire  I often  hear  it  used  with  a more 
extended  signification.  Thus,  a woman,  in  speak- 
ing of  a little  child,  will  say,  He’s  quite  a 
cade  ; ” and  a farmer,  the  other  day,  when  show- 
ing me  a pony,  said,  My  lads  make  quite  a cade 
of  him.”  " The  word  is  evidently  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  pet ; but  is  not  restricted  to  lambs 
reared  by  hand.  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

Stratmann  gives  — 

“Cad,  cmp.  O.  Fr.  cadeau,  Lat.  catulus,  cad,  young 
lamb  ?—  Wr.  Voc.  219. 

“ cade-lamb  ? — Ibid.  245.” 

Referring  to  Wright’s  Vocahidaries,  I find  at 
p.  219  — Hec  cenaria,  Mcce  a cad.” 

Tliis  cenaria  is  among  the  sheep,  and  so  probably 
means  a house  lamb.  Wright,  however,  notes 
that,  in  the  eastern  counties,  ^^Cad  — e^  little  pig.” 
See  also  Halliwell’s  Dictionary. 

Referring  to  p.  245,  I find — “ Ilic  ricus,  -ci,  A 
a kod-lomb  ” ; which  is  afterwards  explained  (?e 
thus : — Hie  ricus  per  -ci  peculas  fera  dicimu 
esse.”  What  is  kod-lomb  ” ? 

Levins’s  Manipidus  Vocahulorum  (p.  8,  1.  25) 
gives — ‘^A  Cade,  sheepe  louse,  pedicidus  ouisd' 
which  might  possibly  help  us  to  interpret  ricus. ^ 

To  return  to  “ Cade  Lkmb.”  Wright’s  Dic^ 
tionary  has — ‘^Oade  (y.)  to  pet,  indulge”;  which 
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is  evidently  from  Fr.  Cadeler,  to  cocker,  pamper, 
&c.‘’  (Ootgrave)  ; and  tliis  from  “ CarZe/,  a castling, 
a starveling,  one  that  liath  need  mucli  of  cockering 
and  pampering.”  May  not  cadel,  I ask,  be  de- 
rived from  tke  Latin  cado  ? 

Roquefort,  however,  has  — • Cadeau,  cadele, 
caddie:  jeime  chien;  de  canisd  The  English  verb 
to  coddle  is  evidently  connected  with  to  cade.  See 
Wedgwood  on  both  these  words. 

JoHK  Addis  (Jun.) 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

In  the  Dictionarium  Angh-Brita^inicum,  by  J. 
Kersey,  London,  1721,  F.  H.  K.  will  find,  ^‘•Cade- 
lamb,  a young  lamb  weaned  and  brought  up  by 
hand  in  a house  j ” the  meaning  of  the  verb  cade 
being  to  bring  up  tenderly,  to  domesticate.” 

J.  Vah  de  Velde. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  derives  the  word  coddle  from 
Fr.  cadel,  a castling,  starveling;  whence  cadeler, 
to  treat  as  a weakly  child,  to  pet,  pamper.  This 
again  agrees  with  the  Latin  catulus,  Provencal 
cadel,  a whelp.  A cadedamb  is  simply  a coddled 
lamb,  a pet-lamb.  The  old  spelling  is  kodlomb 
Vocabularies,  p.  245.) 

WaltePv  W.  Seeat. 

^^Fais  ce  que  td  dots,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  ii.  618.) 
A traditional  proverb,  often  used  by  the  old  folks 
in  Flanders,  corresponds  exactly,  though  expressed 
differently,  to  the  one  above : — 

“ Doet  wel  en  laet  de  wereld  praten.” 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

Rev.  Me.  Hill  S.  xi.  456.) — I have  found 
out  who  he  was. 

“The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Kichard  Hill,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Envoy  Extraordinary’- 
from  the  Court  of  St.  James’  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  &c.” 

was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1845.  The 
editor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackley,  laments  in  his  pre- 
face his  inability  to  furnish  anything  like  a com- 
plete memoir.  We  learn,  however,  that  he  was 
born  at  Hawkstone,  Salop,  March  23,  1654,  and 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  SchooTand  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  time  of  King  Wil- 
liam III.,  who  highly  esteemed  him,  he  w^as  Envoy 
at  Brussels,  and  Paymaster  of  the  Army  in  Flan- 
ders, and  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Queen  Anne  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Council  to  Prince  George,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  sent  him  Envoy  to  Turin. 
He  had  taken  deacon’s  orders,  which  he  laid  aside 
when  employed  in  civil  affairs,  but  on  withdraw- 
ing from  them  resumed  his  clerical  character, 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  Fellow  of  Eton. 
He  died  June  11,  1727,  aged  seventy-three,  and 
was  buried  at  Hodnet,  where  there  is  a monu- 
ment erected  by  himself  in  his  lifetime.  His 
nephew  was  created  a baronet,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Hill.  E.  H.  A. 


The  Gospel  Sohhets”  oe  Ralph  Eeskihe^ 
V.D.M.  (4*^^  S.  iii.  34,  114.)  — I am  certain  that  a 
chapbook  edition  of  the  above  work  is  still  printed 
somewhere  on  the  Border,  but  I forget  where. 
The  book  is  too  great  a favourite  to  be  out  of 
print.”  Its  high-spiced  Calvinism  endears  it  to 
the  Scotch  and  Border  peasants.  The  lines  en- 
titled Smoking  Spiritualised  ” may  be  found  at 
p.  40  of  Ancient  Poems  ^'C.  of  the  Peasantry,. 
Griffin  & Co.,  Loudon.  Prefixed  to  the  poem  ” is 
a biographical  account  of  Erskine,  who,  although 
no  poet,  w^as  a member  of  an  ancient  family  and  a 
learned  man.  The  rhymes  of  Erskine  are  not 

sonnets  ” in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  title  of  so- 
netto  (Italian)  = sonnet  = sonnette  (French)  sig- 
nifies a sheep  or  cattle  bell,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  pastoral  songs  and  poems,  no  matter 
what  was  the  length  or  structure.  Petrarch  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  first  applied  the  term 
sonetto  to  the  poem  of  fourteen  lines ; but  this  is 
a mistake ; the  Italians,  and  also  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  had  such  sonnets  long  before  the  birth 
of.  Petrarch.  Erskine,  in  calling  his  rhymes  ^ son- 
nets,’ was  only  following  the  example  of  many 
old  English  poets  and  balladists.  Thus,  in  The 
Berkshire  Lady’s  Garland  ” {Ancient  Poems, 
p.  90)  we  find  : — 

“ Such  a noble  disposition 
Had  this  lady,  with  submission, 

Of  whom  I this  sonnet  write,”  &c. 

Here  sonnet  means  a little  poem.  An  older 
example  is  in  Shakespeare  : — 

“ I have  a sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.” 

I have  no  doubt  that  some  Scotch  or  Border 
correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  able  to  find 
for  Me.  G.  A.  Sala  a modern  edition  of  The 
Gospel  Sonnets.  Stephen  Jacksoh. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte  (4*^  S.  iii.  106.)--Mr.  Lyte’s 
Poetical  Remains  were  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hogg,  of  Berry  Head,  Brixham,  in  whose- 
possession  his  literary  MSS.  now  are.  W.  G. 

Ah  Oeleahist  Empeeoe  (4*^  S.  iii.  127.) — 
Owing  to  the  receipt  of  a kind  communication 
from  those  who  are  best  able  to  speak  of  all  that 
concerns  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  I am  in  a 
position  to  answer  one  portion  of  my  own  query 
of  last  week.  My  informants  say  “King  Louis 
Philippe,  when  writing  to  the  Sultan,  styled  him- 
self ‘ Empereur  des  Fran^ais.’  ” In  the  same 
case  the  Kings  of  France,  his  predecessors,  were 
also  using  (it  is  believed)  the  word  Empereur.”' 

Chaeles  Wentwoeth  Dilke. 

Mac  Ehtoee  (4^*^  S.  ii.  487 ; iii.  116.)  — I am 
afraid  that  C.  S.  K.  is  dealing  with  a very  wild 
and  comparatively  modern  legend.  A grant  of  coat 
armour  by  Alexander  II.  would  be  a document 
which  would  astonish  every  Scotch  antiquary 
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The  seal  of  that  king  is  engrayed  in  vol.  i.  Act 
Pari,  opposite  p.  78.  He  is  represented  on  the 
reverse  mounted  and  armed,  but  his  shield  is  per- 
fectly plain,  and  bears  no  arms  or  device.  The 
fact  is,  that  heraldic  blazons  were  not  introduced 
into  Scotland  till  a considerably  later  date. 

Geokge  Vere  Irvii^g. 

Time  is  Money  ” (4^^'  S.  ii.  37,  115,  617.)  — 
May  not  this  favourite  dogma  of  political  econo- 
mists be  traced  in  the  following  passage  of  Plato  ? 

viT  epooTQs  ttXovtov  irdvra  ypovoi/  dcrxo^'^'-^ 
^oLovuros  Tear  dXXoou  i-Tnixi\elaQai  Tr\))v  tu>v  Iblcau  Krrijxd- 
roou,  e’l  0:1/  Kpsj-Lafxlvr]  vracra  ^vxh  ttoAItov  Travrhs  ovk  dv 
TTore  Svvairo  roou  dWoiu  iirLfilk^iap  fcryeiJ/  ttX^v  tov  kuO^ 
7]ix€puv  Kepdov9.  — Pe  Leg.  viii.  c.  3,  ed.  Teubn.  831  c. 
ed.  Steph. 

Inquiry  is  made  why  no  dancing  or  amusement 
exists  in  cities  at  present,  and  the  answer  is  the 
passage  I have  given  : — 

“ One  cause  is  that  the  love  of  money  causes  time  to  be 
without  leisure  for  anything  except  the  acquisition  of 
property,  on  which  the  soul  of  every  citizen  hangs,  so 
that  it  can  have  no  care  but  for  daily  pecuniary  gain.” 

Craufurd  Tait  Kamage. 


^t^cellaucous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  the  Third. 

By  William  Longman.  (London  : Longman  & Co., 

■2  vols.  8 VO.) 

Mr.  Longman  correctly  describes  the  reign  which  is 
the  topic  of  his  present  inquiries,  as  a period  “ full  of 
interest  and  importance,”  and  “ abounding  in  picturesque 
incidents.”  Its  variety  is  comprehensive  enough  to  damp 
all  but  the  most  persevering  students,  and  if  it  has  been 
neglected  by  historical  writers,  as  Mr.  Longman  thinks, 
that  circumstance,  like  the  parallel  fact  in  connection 
with  many  subjects  in  pictorial  art,  has  arisen  from  its 
amplitude  and  diversity,  from  its  vast  extent,  and  from 
the  width  and  breadth  of  the  canvas  required  for  its 
adequate  representation. 

The  period  opened  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  cri- 
minality and  excess.  Under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
young  king,  the  country  subsided  into  domestic  tran- 
quillity. Feudalism  attained  its  highest  glory  in  our 
foreign  wars  ; and  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  Cressy 
and  Poitiers,  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  martial  heroism  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  the  institution  of  the  Garter,  ax^e 
Incidents  upon  which  Englishmen  still  dwell  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  But  it  was  not  mereb’’  a time  of  barren 
victories  and  splendid  shows.  In  jurisprudence  there 
were  then  fixed  many  of  our  most  important  constitu- 
tional forms,  and,  in  legislature,  some  of  the  strong  foun- 
dations of  our  personal  freedom.  Architecture  covered 
our  land  with  splendid  fabrics,  the  genius  of  Chaucer 
led  the  way  to  the  glories  of  our  poetry  and  the  final 
triumph  of  our  Saxon  speech ; whilst  Wycliffe  trained 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  highest  inquiries,  taught  them 
to  throw  aside  some  of  their  most  obnoxious  superstitions, 
and  guided  them  to  the  true  fountain  of  religious  truth. 
These,  with  a multitude  of  connected  and  illustrative 
subjects,  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Longman’s  work. 
He  has  studied  the  original  authorities,  has  brought  out 
their  statements  with  care,  and  has  assisted  his  reader 


with  a variety  of  pictorial  illustrations  and  maps  which 
•will  be  found  extremely  useful. 

Inedited  Tracts  illustrating  the  Manners,  Opinions,  and 

Occupation  of  Englishmen  during  the  Sixteenth  and 

Seventeenth  Centuries.  jVow  first  published  from  the 

Originals,  with  a Preface  and  Notes.  (Printed  for  the 

Iloxburghe  Library.) 

The  volumes  of  Miscellanies  published  by  the  Shake- 
speare and  Camden  Societies  have  always  proved  favourite 
volumes  with  the  members ; and  this  Miscellany  of  the 
Roxburghe  Library  will  no  doubt  share  the  same  fate.  It 
contains  three  inedited  tracts  : the  first,  Cyvile  and  Un- 
cyvile  Life,  of  which  there  are  two  editions  or  issues 
known — viz.  of  1579  and  1586,  and  in  which  the  relative 
advantages  of  a town  or  country  life  are  discussed  with 
considerable  ability.  The  Servingman's  Comfort — the  au- 
thor of  which,  J.  M.,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
Markham — is  certainly  replete  with  curious  information 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ; and,  according  to 
Douce,  is  a tract  to  which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for 
several  hints  in  his  Love’s  Labour  Lost.  The  third  tract, 
fully  equal  in  interest  to  either  of  the  others,  is  The 
Court  and  Country,  by  Nicholas  Breton,  1618.  We  have 
only  one  fault  to  hint  at : the  Index  and  Notes  might 
have  been  enlarged  with  considerable  advantage  to  all 
classes  of  readers. 

The  British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome 
would  appear  to  be  in  a flourishing  condition.  Its 
excursions  are  well  attended.  The  first  was  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  the  other  tombs  in  the  southern 
part  of  Rome.  The  second,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lateran 
family,  in  the  fosse  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  and  other  tombs 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Rome,  including  of  course  the 
Baker’s  Tomb.  The  excavations  are  going  on  steadily ; 
during  the  month  of  January  another  pit  has  been  dug  on 
the  line  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  between  the  Coelian 
and  the  Aventine  ; another  part  of  the  wall,  and  of  the 
Aqueducts  by  the  side  of  it  was  exposed  to  view.  Another 
pit  has  been  dug  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a part  of 
one  of  the  galleries,  with  a staircase  to  it,  has  been 
brought  to  light.  Another  excavation  has  been  made  in 
the  sand  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  showing  considerably 
more  of  the  Tufa  wall,  called  the  “ Pulchrum  Littus  of 
the  Kings,”  than  was  visible  before.  This  is  at  a place 
called  “ Porta  Leone,”  and  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  lions’ 
heads  of  Etruscan  character,  carved  on  large  stone  corbels 
in  the  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Port  of  Rome,  which  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Parker  two  or  three  years  since.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Society  have  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  have 
already  excited  some  emulation.  The  Corporation  of 
Rome  have  voted  600/.  for  carrying  on  the  investigations 
of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  in  the  channel  commenced  by 
the  Society.  Three  of  the  Roman  Princes  have  combined 
for  the  same  object,  and  have  commenced  excavating 
another  part  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the  Rail- 
way Station  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  proceedings 
will  be  as  well  directed  as  those  of  the  British  Society 
have  been.  Hitherto  every  object  that  they  have  sought  for 
they  have  found,  and  they  have  already  thrown  con- 
siderable light  on  several  vexed  questions  in  the  his- 
torical topography  of  Rome,  especially  the  true  site  of 
the  Porta  Capena,  the  principal  chambers  of  the  Mamer- 
tine Prison,  the  Lupercal  of  Augustus,  and  several  Castella 
Aquarum,  or  reservoirs  of  The  Aqueducts,  previously  un- 
known ; also  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Appia  and  Aqua 
Virgo,  and  the  line  of  their  subterranean  conduits,  or 
specus,  to  a considerable  extent. 

Historical  Documents  In  the  City. — Mr.  Orridge, 
Chairman  of  the  City  Library  Committee,  who  has  given 
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evidence,  by  bis  book  entitled  Citizens  of  London  and  their 
Eulers,  how  deserving  of  attention  must  be  his  opinion  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  city  records,  is  stirring  up 
the  municipal  authorities  to  the  fact  that  they  possess  a 
vast  body  of  historical  materials  of  the  highest  interest, 
not  only  to  the  history  of  London,  but  of  the  nation  gene- 
rally. In  two  papers  which  he  has  printed  and  circulated, 
and  which,  but  for  their  length,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  transfer  to  the  columns  of  N.  & Q.,”  he  points  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  nature,  value,  and  importance 
of  the  City  monuments  and  historical  documents  ; the 
danger  of  destruction  which  they  have  escaped  ; the  loss 
to  our  national  history  which  tlieir  destruction  would  in- 
volve ; and  urges  on  the  Fathers  of  the  City  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  their  arrangement  and  preservation  ; 
concluding  Avith  the  emphatic  words,  “The  Printing- 
press  AVOULD  PRESERVE  THEM.”  We  heartily  wish 
Mr.  Orridge  success  in  a Avork  Avhich  will  deservedly 
secure  for  him  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  English 
history.  

BOOKS  AKD  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Enoland’s  Hrmcon.  1600.  The  recent  reprint  in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier’s Blue  Series. 

Wanted  by  S.  H.  Harlowe,  Esq.,  3,  North  Bank,  N.W. 

Bishop  Berkeley’s  Principles  of  Human  Knoivledoe.  Dublin, 
1710.  8vo. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Stone,  40,  High  West  Street,  Dorchester,  Dorset. 

Dr.  Bentley’s  Correspondence,  by  Wordsworth. 

Hanneman’s  Materia  Meoica,  in  German. 

Beech’s  Zoological  Miscellany. 

Culpepper’s  Works.  3 Vols.  8vo. 

J P (John  Pordage’s)  Works. 

Peter  Sterry's  Works. 

Barrett’s  Magus.  4to. 

Priestley’s  English  Grammar  and  Index. 

Report  price  of  any  works  on  *•  Astrology.” 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Summer  Songs.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Blaclcburn,  Reading. 

Capell’s  Shaksperk.  Vol.  X. 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  J.  W.  Jarvis,  15,  Charles  Square,  Hoxton. 


Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art — AH  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

F.  11.  S.  (Cambridge)  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  known 
that  the  line  — 


Breakfast — A Successful  Experiment.— The  Civil  Service  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  ” There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  hoist  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting. on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nu'ritioii,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
aitenti  m has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  tliat 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homceo- 
pathic  preparation  of  coco.i  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  JMedical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safe  t and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  otliers  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  la  ws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properfies  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  atcack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shafo  by  keeping  oursGves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Manufacture  op  Watches  and  Clocks.— A most  interesiing 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  m-iking,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  pr.ofusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  re>iding  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Be.nson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

PRINTERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 

The  favour  of  your  Votes  and  Interest  is  respectfully  solicited  oa 
behalf  of 

ELIZABETH  HOSE,  aged  62, 

Widow  of  FREDERICK  ROSE,  Compositor  and  Reader. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by 
CHARLES  F.  WHITING,  ESQ..  Beaufo'  t House.  Strand. 
CHAKLES  DICKENS,  ESQ.,  “ All  the  Year  Round.” 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

JOHN  wilT/IAM  KAYE.  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  AINSWORTH,  ESQ.,  F.R.G.<=!. 

REV.  F.  stEGGALL,  Consett  Vicarage,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

MR.  EDMUND  JOY,  51,  Nelson  Square.  S.E. 

Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
MR.  W.  G.  SMITH,  “Notes  and  Queries  ” Office,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand. 

PAETEIDGE  AHB  COOPEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 


‘‘Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth,’  ’ 
is  from  Dryden's  All  for  Love. 


E.  Ellis.  Mr.  Tennyson  was  born  at  Somn-by,  Lincolnshire,  in  1809. 
For  further  particulars  of  the  Laureate,  consult  The  Men  of  the  Time. 

Wine  and  Walnuts  has  long  been  out  of  print. 

Lives  op  Dr.  Johnson.  The  best  edition  of  Boswell  is  that  o/'1811, 
in  four  vols.  8vo.  The  best  o/"  Croker’s  Boswell  (an^/  the  most  complete 
hook  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson)  is  that  in  one  large  8vo.  vol..  pub 
lished  by  Murray  in  1860.  The  more  important  of  the  nianu  other  Lives 
of  the  great  Moralist  are  those  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Dr.  Strahan,  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Tyers,  and  Mr.  Nichoh. 

J*  F.  T.  The  saying  ‘‘J7o  to  Bath"  has  been  discussed  in 

N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  IX.  577;  2nd  S.  iv.  263,  443. 


C.  Watkins.  There  are  at  least  four  different  kinds  of  Cyphers,  so 
that  we  are  at  a loss  to  discover  the  one  of  which  a vocabulary  is  re- 
quired. 


NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6cZ.,  5s.  6c7.,  and  6s.  6£^.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality.  2s.  8d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6cZ.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  8d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  8d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6cif.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  8d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 


Cures  (this  week)  op  Asthma,  Coughs,  and  Diseases  op  the  Chest 
x-’^o  . o WAEERs.-From  Mr.  G.  M.  Tweddell.  F.R  S.N.A., 
l.b.A.S.,  Author  of  “ Shakspere.  his  Times.”  &c.  Stokesley,  York. 
I;  eb.  8. 1869.— “ I have  always  found  them  to  give  immediate  reliH’  to 
^ife.  and  children  in  difficulty  of  breathing,  coughs,  and 
other  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  witnessed  their  good  effects  on  my 
mends  (some  of  whom  were  asthmatical).  I have  great  pleasure  in  re- 

pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  Ijd. 
and  2s.  8d.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Estahlished  1841.) 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  by  all  STATIONERS  throughout  the  World. 
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P©PWIsAlS  BlSUCilTlOSS'ASi  W©H,lS.e, 

NEW,  REVISED,  AND  ENLARGED  EDITIONS, 

Published  by  W.  KENT  & CO.,  23,  Paternoster  Eow. 


The  337th  Thonsand,  price  Is.  sewed,  oi*  Is.  6f7.  bound  in  cloth, 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH 

HISTORY.  It  is  an  unquestionable  truth  that  this  is  the  most 
popular  Work  on  the  subject  ever  issued, 

The  Sixth  Edition,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  &d.  bound  in  cloth, 

2,500  QUESTIONS  on  INCE  and  GILBERT’S 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  in  the  way  of  suggestive 
Examinations.  By  JAMES  GILBERT. 

The  OUTLINES  and  QUESTIONS  may  be  had  bound  together, 
price  3s. 

The  Eighth  Thousand,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6c7.  bound  in  cloth, 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES  of  DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY.  By  Professor  WALLACE  and  JAMES 
GILBERT.  With  Maps,  the  latest  Statistics  of  the  World,  and 
the  Population  Returns  of  the  Counties  and  Chief  Towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  24th  Thousand,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  Ccf.  bound  in  cloth, 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES  of  GENERAL 

KNOWLEDGE.  Much  improved  Edition,  “which,”  says  the 
Athenceum,  “contains  a remarkable  quantity  of  information.” 


The  28th  Thousand,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is,  6c7.  bound  in  cloth, 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES  of  FRENCH 

HISTORY,  A French  critic  says  “ Mr.  Ince  is  not  one  of  those 
men  who  speak  much  without  saying  anything  ; he  says  much  in  a 
few  words.” 

The  Fifth  Edition,  in  300  pages,  crown  8vo,  strongly  hound  in  cloth, 
price  3s.  6(1. ; or,  with  three  Maps,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
Ancient  Roman  Towns,  with  their  Modern  Names,  price  4s. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY  (extended  and  improved); 

■with  copious  Notices  of  the  Customs,  Manners,  Dress,  Arts,  &c.  of 
the  different  Periods.  By  HENRY  INCE,  M.A.,  and  JAMES 
GILBERT. 


The  Seventh  Thousand,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  bound  in  cloth, 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES— GRECIAN 

HISTORY.  By  the  REV.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A.  With  Maps. 


The  Fourth  Edition,  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6c7.  bound  in  cloth, 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES  — ROMAN 

HISTORY.  By  the  REV.  E,  ROGER,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
St.  Saviour’s  Grammar  School. 

18mo,  sewed,  price  Is.,  or  bound  in  cloth  Is.  6d. 

INCE  and  GILBERT’S  OUTLINES— ARITH- 

METIC. By  JOHN  BOX  and  JAMES  GILBERT. 

Also  a KEY  to  the  Work,  price  Is. 


18mo,  sewed,  price  Gd.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  Is. 

HISTORICAL  RHYMES  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 

By  JOHN  BOX  and  JAMES  GILBERT.  Being  an  Expansion  of 
those  in  “ Ince’s  Outlines  of  English  History.” 

Published  by  KENT  & CO.  Paternoster  Row.  The  above  Books  sent 
postage  tree,  at  the  same  prices,  by  JAMES  GILBERT,  2,  Devonshire 
Grove,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.  Colleges, Schools,  and  Exportation  Orders 
supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

ll/fORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

lu.  British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  iiealih  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
■whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  througtiout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing,  no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


WHY  INCUR  THE  RISKS  OF  LIMITED 

LIABILITY,  by  taking  shares  in  Civil  Service  or  Co-operative 
Stores,  when  you  can  save  10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  of  the  LAoi 
INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  and  can  have  the  goods  delivered  at  your 
own  door.  Teas  from  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  upwards.  Price  lists  post  free  on 
application  at  the  Company’s  Warehouses,  9,  Great  St.  Heleu’s-church- 
yard,  Bishopsgate. 


LITERARY  SALEROOMS,  31,  ANGLESEA  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

H LEWIS  AND  SON  beg  to  announce  the  Sale 

» by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY,  February  23rd,  1869,  and  fol- 
lowing days,  of  the  very  IMPORTANT,  CHOICB,  and  VALUABLE 
LIBRARY  of  a WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTOR,  comprising  an 
extensive  series  of  English  Literature,  amongst  which  will  be  found 
the  best  library  editions  of  Alison,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Motley,  and 
Prescott’s  Histories  ; Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ; Layard’s 
Nineveh,  with  Atlas;  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  and  Modern  Egyptians; 
Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  13  vols.,  L.  P. ; Works  of  Bewick;  Dibdin’s  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,  Bibliographical  Decameron  and  Tours,  Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana  ; Bibliomania,  uncut;  Buskin’s  Modern  Painters, 
Stones  of  Venice,  &c.  ; Waverley  Novels,  Abbotsford  Edition;  Fine 
Sets  of  Blackwood’s,  Fraser’s,  and  Dublin  University  Magazines; 
Quarterly,  Edinbui-gh,  North  Bdiish,  and  Saturday  Reviews  ; Illus- 
trated I.ondon  News:  Notes  and  Queries;  Punch;  also  the  Revue 
des  Dt-ux  Mondes  ; Works  relating  to  Ireland,  many  scarce  : and  a 
Magnificent  Assemblage  of  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  including  the 
Grand  Galleries,  in  the  finest  original  state,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Boisser^e,  Crozat,  Florence,  Houghton,  Le  Brun,  Luxem- 
bourgh.  Palais  Pitti  Galleries ; Mus^e  Francais  et  Royal  ; Denon’s 
Egypte  ; Monumens  des  Arts  ; Works  illustrated  by  G.  Dor^  ; Hamil- 
ton’s Vases  ; Holbein’s  Court  of  Henry  VIII.;  Hill’s  Etchings  ; Owen 
Jones’s  Alhambra  and  Grammar  of  (3rn ament;  Meulemeester,  Loges 
de  Raffaelle;  Lavater’s  Works  ; W.  Y.  Ottley’s  Works:  a Grand  Set  of 
Piranesi;  Poniatowski  Gems;  Sotheby’s  Principia  Typographica ; 
Stuart  and  Reyett’s  Athens;  Van  Dyck  Portraits;  Collections  of  Por- 
traits and  Engravings;  Art  Union  and  Art  Journal  ; Smith’s  Cata- 
logue Raisonn^e  ; and  many  other  fine  and  rare  books  in  choice  state 
and  condition,  purchased  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  the  best 
libraries  dispersed  in  this  city,  in  London,  and  on  the  Continent. 
Catalogues  forwarded  ou  Application. 


^ B C PATENT  DESPATCH  BOX. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB  beg  to  invite  attention  to  their  newly- 
invented  Patent  A B C and  1,  2,  3,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  which  for 
general  convenience,  for  ready  access  to  papers,  and  methodical  ar- 
rangement, have  received  the  highest  commendation.  Price  10s.  6c?. 
and  upwards. 

“ This  really  valuable  contrivance.”— Pwric/i. 

“ There  can  he  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  inveution.” 

Morning  Post, 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  Inventors  of  the  ELGIN  WRITING 
CASE,  33,  ST.  JAMES’S  STREET,  and  66,  JERMYN  STREET. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH.— JEWSBURY 

IT  and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE, established, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  tlie  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine,  is  Is.  6c?.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication 52,  Fleet  Street. 

***  At  Home  from  10  till  5. 

PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  Sd. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— We»'a?c?. 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal, 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED Terms,  no  cure, 

no  pay.  Numerous  respectable  references,  among  which  are  All 
Saints'  Clergy-houses,  Margaret  Street,  W.;  the  Rev.  W.  Richards, 
33,  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park  ; Moniack  Castle,  near  Inverness  ; 
St.  Margaret’s  Convent,  Edinburgh;  White  Hall, Cumberland  ; Ridley 
Hall,  Northumberland  ; The  College,  Isle  of  Cumbrae,  by  Greenock, 
&c.-Address  JOHN  EDWARDS  & CO.,  l.Vansittart  Street,  Deptford, 
London, S.E. 
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NOTES;  — Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  165  — Shake- 
speare’s Seventy-seventh  Sonnet,  166— The  Smyths  in 
Inveresk,  /&,  — Hamst’s  “ Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names,” 
167  — Early  English  Games  — The  late  Mr.  Clarence 
Hopper  — Gosson’s  “ Schoole  of  Abuse  ” — Rush’s  Trial  — 
Contemporary  History,  &c,  — Robert  Burns  — Fire  extin- 
guished with  Vinegar  — Poverty  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Nephew  — Free  Trade,  169. 

QUERIES:  — Conon  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Six  Thousand 
Britons,  171  — Did  Adam  and  Eve  fall  into  the  Sea?  — 
Anonymous— Bell  Inscription— Robert  Callis—  Churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Alban  the  Martyr  — Churches  not  liable 
for  Expenses  in  making  New  Roads— Hay’s  Martial- 
Heraldic  Query  — Incised  Cross  on  Effigies  of  an  Eccle- 
siastic — Junius  Redivivus  — Marriage  Dignities  — Pre- 
tender’s Portrait  — Primrose  — Prog  — Mrs.  Robinson’s 
“Perdita”  — Sailors  with  Bludgeons  — “Virtue  of  Neces- 
sity ” — Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie  — Wisp,  172. 

Queries  with  Answers:  — Quotation  from  Praed  — 
“ Robinson  Crusoe”  — Willesden  Church  — “ Masquarade 
du  Ciel,”  by  J.  S.  — The  Brocas  — “Breeches  Bible”  — 
Latin  Graces,  174. 

REPLIES:  — The  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak,  176— Who  were 
the  Combatants  at  the  Battle  of  the  Inches  at  Perth  in 
1396?— “Crora  a Boo,”  178— Brighton  Ballad,  76. —A 
Yard  of  Ale,  179  — Hard  Words  in  Chaucer,  180  — Danvers 
Motto  — Arthur  Ashpitel  — Calligraphy  — Lord  Camp- 
bell’s “Lives  of  the  Chancellors  ”— Fly,  the  Vehicle  so 
called  — A Giant’s  Skeleton  — Representation  of  the  First 
Person  of  the  Trinity  — Strange  Phenomenon  — Middleton 
Old  Hall  — Ancient  Altar  Cloths  — Monkey —Eastlake’s 
Portrait  of  Bonaparte,  &c.,  181. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

The  following  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  do 
not  appear  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  collection.  They  are 
certainly  worth  reprinting  in  N.  & Q./’  as  I ap- 
prehend there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
genuineness.  Nathaniel  Dickenson,  to  whom  the 
commission  was  granted,  possessed  an  estate  at 
Clay  pole  in  Lincolnshire.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Claypole  of  Narborough,  co. 
Nottingham,  the  husband  of  Mary,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Nathaniel  Dickenson 
was  ancestor  of  William  Dickenson,  in  whose  His- 
tory of  Newark  (pp.  119,  120)  these  documents 
are  printed  from  the  originals  in  the  author’s  own 
possession.  The  letters  are  without  direction.  Mr. 
Dickenson  believed  that  they  were  addressed  to 
Lady  Claypole.  It  appears  that  some  other  frag- 
ments of  Cromwell’s  letters  were  in  his  possession, 
but  that  they  were  not  considered  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  print.  Where  are  they  now  ? A pedigree 
of  Dickenson  may  be  seen  in  the  same  gentleman’s 
History  of  Soutlnoell.  Family  tradition  asserted 
that  — 

“this  Nathaniel  Dickenson  was  in  the  ro5^al  army,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  in  a skirmish  with  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  their  return  from  Scotland  in  this  year  [1651]  ; 
that  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  liberty,  and 
partly  from  disgust  at  the  covenanters  who  had  assumed 
the  regulation  of  Charles’s  affairs,  the  officers  all  accepted 


commissions  from  the  parliament,  of  equal  rank  with 
those  which  they  had  held  under  the  opposite  party.” — 
Dickenson’s  Hist,  of  Southwell,  164. 

“ Oliver  Cromwell  Esquire,  Lord  Lieutenant  Generali  of 
Ireland,  and  Captaine  Generali  of  all  the  Land  Forces 
of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

“ To  Nattaniel  Dickinson  Lieutenant. 

“ By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  directed 
by  the  Parliament  of  England,  I do  hereby  constitute  and 
appoint  you  lieutenant  to  Robert  Swallow’s  troope  of 
horse,  in  the  regiment  whereof  Commissary  (general 
John  Cleipole  is  Colonel.  These  are  therefore  to  make 
you  present  repayre  unto  the  said  troope,  and,  taking 
charge  thereof  as  lieutenant,  duely  to  exercise  your  in- 
ferior officers  and  souldiers  of  the  said  troope  in  armes. 
And  to  use  the  best  care,  and  indeavour  to  keepe  them 
in  good  order  and  discipline,  commanding  them  to  obey 
3’ou  as  their  lieutenant.  And  you  are  to  observe  and  follow 
such  orders  and  directions  as  you  shall  from  tv  me  to 
tyme  receive  from  myselfe  and  your  superior  officers  in 
the  army  according  to  the  discipline  of  war. 

“ Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  20th  of  July,  1651. 

“Oliver  Cromwell.” 

“ Dearest  Love, — 

“As  there  is  more  joye  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  him  of  his  sinnes,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  that  needeth  no  repentence,  so  doeth  my  heart 
heave  with  great  rejoy cings  for  that  it  hath  pleased  the 
Lord  to  call  to  his  glorious  worke  thine  undoubted  friend 
Nathan,  with  other  men  of  Lincolnshire.  My  prayers 
shall  not  be  failing  to  God  to  keepe  them  in  the  waye  of 
godlinesse  and  the  furtheringe  of  the  great  worke  that  is 
in  hand,  to  the  glorie  of  the  Lord  and  the  salvation  of 
these  estates,  to  the  doing  of  which  I am  called  by  his 
especiall  grace.  I send  thee  dear  heart  the  commissions 
thou but  minde  me  I look  to  thine  au- 

thorise for  keeping  them  in  the  faithfull  way  rather  than 
to  any  change  in  their  understanding,  for  I fear  me  the 
old  leven  is  still  in  their  hearts,  so  I say  look  to  and  keep 
a good  watch  over  those  changlings,  that  before  thou  . , . 

commissions thou  ....  minde,  I repent  me  not 

of  the  trust  I put  in  thine  especiall  prudence,  so  God 
take  thee  in  his  keepynge  till  I see  thee,  which  must  not 
be  untill  this  siege  bee  up.  Thy  loving  O.  C. 


“ I thank  God  I can  give  my  sweet  heart  a good  ac- 
count of  her  lovinge  Father,  and  howbeit  I doe  not  so 
oftentimes  as  is  desired  bye  me  send  unto  thee  how  itt  is 
with  me,  yet  I nothing  doubt  of  3mure  praj’ers  in  my 
behalfe  that  I may  accomplishe  the  glorious  worke  put 
upon  me  for  the  good  of  these  poor  kingdoms  and  that  I 
may  in  all  things  walk  as  becometh  a servant  of  the 
Lord.  May  mj’-  poor  service  be  accepted  of  the  saincts 
and  may  thev’-  direct  my  goings  in  the  way.  I never 
had  more  need  of  their  guidings  than  at  this  season. 
Pra}'’  for  me  and  counsell  thy  frends  to  do  so  likewise. 

Mine albeit  I fear  me  some  of  them  love  me  not 

over  w'ell,  not  seinge  the  work  the  Lord  hath  put  upon 
me,  I mean  some  of  thy  cousin  Natt’s  house.  My  bless- 
ing to  his  little  babe,  let  me  hear  if  thou  take  it  into 
Northamptonshire  with  thee,  where  I will  see  thee  if 

time  permits.  When Deane  or  Aj’seough  ..... 

I am  still  ailinge  with  the  fever  and  ague.  Hoold  is  a 
foolish  pretender  and  did  me  no  service,  but  I could 
much  like  to  see  Patterson  again.  Bembrigge  meets  me 
at  Buckland.  Fare  thee  well  sweet  heart  this  Easter 
Eve.  O.  C.” 

The  siege  mentioned  in  the  first  letter  is  no 
doubt  that  of  Burntisland  in  Fife.  The  place 
surrendered  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  1651.  The 
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second  letter  is  the  earlier  in  date.  It  was  evidently- 
written  on  Easter  Eve,  1651  (March  29).  The 
Lord-General  was  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh.  In 
the  beginning  of  February  he  had  caught  a dan- 
gerous illness — something  of  the  nature  of  ague — 
which  hung  about  him  until  the  following  June. 
Five  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter  he  says, 
writing  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
I thought  I should  have  died  of  this  fit  of  sick- 
ness, but  the  Lord  seemeth  to  dispose  otherwise."’ 
A fortnight  after  he  tells  his  wife,  I praise  the 
Lord  I am  increased  in  strength  in  my  outward 
man.”  (Carlyle,  ed.  1865,  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265, 
278.  Buckland  may  possibly  be  a misprint  for 
Bruntisland,  z.  e.  Burntisland.  Coenub. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  SONNET. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  but  I forget  by  whom, 
that  this  was  written  in  a table-  or  commonplace- 
book.  I would  go  further  and  say,  that  it  ac- 
companied or  was  written  in  a gift  table-book, 
one  of  fashionable  device,  and  suited  for  a present 
or  for  a youthful  gallant,  in  having  a looking-glass 
and  a portable  dial  on  or  in  either  cover.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  the  words  “ Thy  glass  ” 
(1. 1),  Thy  dial  ” (1.  2),  followed  by  “ The  va- 
cant leaves  ” (1.  3) ) and  from  this,  that  when 
the  uses  of  the  three  have  been  noted,  and  when 
the  three  have  been  comprised  in  the  phrase  this 
book,”  he  then  proceeds  in  a moralising  strain  to 
show  what  may  be  learnt  from  each  of  these 
parts, — what  from  the  glass,  what  from  the  dial, 
what  from  the  filled  leaves.  On  no  other  sup- 
position can  it,  so  far  as  I see,  be  explained  why 
Shakespeare,  when  writing  a sonnet  on  a blank- 
leaved book,  and  ending  it  with  reference  to  the 
book  only,  should  in  the  course  of  it  twice  bring 
in  two  objects  otherwise  unconnected,  and  not 
used  as  links  of  any  connected  thought. 

That  table-books  were  among  the  common 
equipments  and  requirements  of  ladies,  gallants, 
and  others,  is  well  known.  From  Touchstone  we 
learn  that  dials  were  worn  by  court  folks,  and  as 
ladies  commonly  carried  mirrors  in  their  girdles, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  were  carried 
also  by  male  fashionables  of  the  day.  Or  if  not 
carried  as  mirrors  merely,  they  may  have  been 
carried  as  ornamenting  a multum  in  parvo  table- 
book.  Two  passages  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  are 
perhaps  due  to  such  a combination.  King  Richard 
II.  (Act  IV.  Sc.  1)  says,  while  waiting  for  the 
glass  and  apropos  only  of  a manuscript  paper  — 

“ They  shall  be  satisfied  : I’ll  read  enough 
When  I do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that’s  myself. — 

Give  me  the  glass.” 

And  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  (Act  II. 
Sc.  3)  Lady  Percy  says  — 


“ He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 

That  fashioned  others.” 

When  also  Hichard  III.  soliloquised  so  cynically 
after  his  interview  with  Lady  Anne,  it  gives,  I 
think,  a fuller  meaning  if  we  suppose  that  he 
speaks  of  buying,  not  a dressing-room  table-glass, 
but  a pocket-glass,  like  other  fashionable  lady- 
killing fops.  In  those  days  also  mirrors  were 
inserted  as  part  ornaments  of  other  articles,  as  for 
instance  of  cabinets  and  the  like ; and  the  author 
of  the  first  act  of  Pericles  draws  an  illustration 
from  a casket  thus  inlaid  when  he  makes  Pericles 
address  the  daughter  of  Antioch  us  with  — 

Fair  glass  of  light,  I loved  you,  and  coiild  still. 

Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored  with  ill.” 

Beinsley  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 


THE  SMYTHS  IN  INVERESK. 

The  beautiful  parish  of  Inveresk  in  Midlothian  is 
one  unusually  rich  in  objects  of  interest.  Amongst 
a few  of  the  most  notable  may  be  mentioned  the 
ancient  burgh  of  Musselburgh,  of  which  local 
rhyme  says  — 

“ Musselburgh  was  a burgh 
when  Edinburgh  was  nane, 
and  Musselburgh  ’ll  be  a burgh 
when  Edinburgh’s  gane  ” ; 

the  battle-fields  of  Pinkie  and  Carberry,  of  the 
former  of  which  another  rhyme  declares  — 

“ English  gold  and  Scotch  traitors  wan 
Pinkiecleugh,  but  no  Englishman  ” ; 

the  hermitage  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  where,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  some  queer 
doings  took  place  ; the  noble  old  house  of  Pinkie, 
with  its  painted  gallery  and  its  family  ghost ; the 
green  lady ; and,  to  come  down  to  later  times,  the 
resting-places  of  famous  Sandy  ” Carlyle,  the 
preserver  of  the  church  from  fanaticism,”  and 
David  Macbeth  Moir  (^^  Delta  ”). 

The  registers  of  the  parish  are  in  excellent  pre- 
servation from  the  year  1607.  Very  few  parish 
registers  in  Scotland  extend  so  far  back ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  those  of  Inveresk  have  escaped 
destruction,  as  the  parish  had  more  than  its  share 
of  wars  and  tumults.  The  troops  of  the  Protector 
Somerset  spared  nothing  that  could  be  destroyed. 
A hundred  years  later,  we  learn  from  the  regis- 
ters, the  advent  of  Cromwell’s  troops  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Dunbar  created  such  terror 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  fled  with 
their  pastor  into  Fife ; and  in  the  ’15  and  the  ’45 
the  parish  was  overrun  by  the  Highlanders. 

In  looking  over  the  registers  I have  jotted  down 
some  particulars  of  a family  who  for  six  genera- 
tions were  small  landholders  in  the  parish,  and 
send  them  to  you  in  case  you  may  think  them 
worth  preserving.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
family  history  was  never  written  before,  and  runs 
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little  chance  of  being  written  again.  I have  sup- 
plemented the  information  obtained,  with  some 
additional  particulars  gleaned  from  other  sources — 
the  Records  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh ; 
the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland ; Pater- 
son’s History  of  the  Regality  of  Musselburgh,  &c. 

1.  Thomas  Smyth,  ^^portioner”  of  Inveresk, 
living  in  1590,  is  mentioned  in  some  of  tiie  char- 
ters of  the  burgh  of  Musselburgh.  Portioner,” 
it  may  be  mentioned,  means  a person  who  holds  a 

art  or  portion  of  an  estate  which  has  originally 
een  divided  amongst  coheirs ; the  portion  may 
be  large  or  small.  He  was,  in  all  probability, 
father  of — ■ 

2.  Thomas,  also  a portioner  of  Inveresk  and  a 
burgess  of  Musselburgh,  who  in  1627  purchased 
from  Sir  James  Richardson  of  Smeaton  the  supe- 
riority, feu  mails,  &c.  of  the  shire  milne,  which 
became  hereditary  in  the  family,  and  no  doubt 
brought  them  in  a pretty  handsome  income  in 
those  days.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving,  with  other 
children — 

3.  Thomas,  served  heir,  June  1636,  in  two  ox- 
gates  of  land  in  Inveresk,  two  and  a half  acres 
in  the  Muir  of  Inveresk,  and  other  subjects.  In 
1656  he,  with  others,  was  appointed  a justice  of 
the  peace  under  a commission  from  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, and  a few  years  later  was  very  active  in 
trying  witches,  of  whom  several  were  convict 
and  brunt  ” in  the  parish.  He  married  Margaret 
Watsone  (she  may  have  been  his  second  wife), 
who  was  living  in  1671,  and  died  in  1678,  leaving 
at  least  three  children : Robert ; Archibald,  sur- 
geon in  Fissherraw,  who  died  intestate,  1699 ; 
and  Janet,  living  in  1700,  wife  of  one  Plenry 
Montgomery. 

4.  Robert,  eldest  son,  was  in  1662  seised  in 
various  subjects  in  Inveresk.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Vernor,  and  died  young  (in  1666),  leaving  a 
posthumous  son. 

5.  Robert,  born  1666 ; married  in  1690  Mary, 
daughter  of  Walter  Elliot  (living  in  1698),  who 
in  1698  remarried  Robert  Graham  of  Slipperfield 
in  Peeblesshire.  He  also  died  young,  leaving  an 
only  son. 

6.  Robert,  living  in  1713. 

Here  ends  all  I have  learnt.  I shall  be  glad 
to  know  what  became  of  the  last  Robert,  if  there 
are  any  descendants  of  the  family  still  in  existence, 
or  if  they  are  — 

“ blotted  from  the  things  that  be.” 

F.  M.  S. 


HAMST’S  “HANDBOOK  OF  FICTITIOUS  NAMES.” 

To  Mr.  Olphar  Hamst  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  first  attempted  a systematic  elucidation  of 
the  mass  of  literary  pseudonyms  existing  in  our 
literature,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  — the 
Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names  — is  a work  both 


useful  and  entertaining  He  has  brought  to  light 
many  literary  secrets,  and  has  produced  a book 
which  would  not  have  pleased  Bernard  Mande- 
ville,  who  was  of  opinion  that  — 

“ Offering  to  guess  at  an  Author,  when  he  chuses  to  be 
conceal’d,  is  ...  a Rudeness  almost  equal  to  that  of 
pulling  off  a Woman’s  Mask  against  her  Will.”  — A 
Letter  to  Dion  [Berkeley]  occasion'd  hy  his  Book  call'd 
Alciphron.  By  the  Author  of  the  “ Fable  of  the  Bees.” 
Bond.  1732,  p.  2. 

Few  people  now  act  upon  the  principle  here 
indicated,  very  few  literary  disguises  are  suc- 
cessfully preserved,  and  in  most  cases  the  mask  is 
so  loosely  worn  that  it  can  hardly  be  meant  seri- 
ously to  conceal  the  face  from  public  observation. 
Pseudonyms  are  often  assumed  from  causes  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a desire  to  remain  con- 
cealed. The  Fxtropean  Magazine,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  its  existence  (1782-4)  systematically  re- 
vealed all  the  secrets  of  disguised  authorship 
which  came  into  its  keeping  ; and  if  some  journal 
of  the  present  day  were  to  follow  the  example,  it 
would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  literary  historians, 
bibliographers,  and  booklovers. 

A system  of  unauthorised  revelation  might  be 
strongly  objected  to ; but  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  we  have 
a medium  through  which  such  information  might 
be  sought,  and  (where  no  objection  existed)  af- 
forded ; and  if  every  reader  who  is  in  search  of 
this  information  were  to  ask  through  this  me- 
dium, whether  the  book  were  new  or  old,  he 
would  in  most  cases,  I believe,  obtain  the  know- 
ledge desired,  and  also  help  to  accumulate  valuable 
materials  for  the  future  historian.  Mr.  Thomas’s 
book,  full  of  curious  matter  as  it  is,  is  of  course  in- 
complete, and  various  correspondents  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 
have  already  pointed  out  some  of  its  deficiencies. 
As  a further  contribution  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  book,  I send  you  one  hundred  fictitious  names 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas.  To  save  space,  a 
more  compact  form  of  entering  them  has  been  used 
than  that  adopted  in  the  Handbook,  and  the  titles 
have  been  abridged  as  much  as  was  consistent 
with  an  intelligible  description  of  the  book. 

1.  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws  . . . By  a Member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  [T.  Perronet  Thompson.] 
Manchester,  n.  cl.  8vo. 

2.  Life  in  the  Tent  ; or.  Travels  in  the  Desert  and 
Syria,  in  1850.  By  a Young  Pilgrim.  London  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  12mo.  [Written  by  Miss  Anne 
Hindley,  daughter  of  C.  Hindley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ashton, 
and  afterwards  wife  of  Henry  Woods,  Esq.,  M.P.] 

3.  The  Questions  of  Zapata.  . . . [By  F.  Arouet  de 
Voltaire.]  London,  Hetherington.  8vo. 

4.  The  Border  Gips}' ; or.  The  Pliglited  Vow.  An 

Operatic  Drama.  . . .“By  Mungo,  the  Minstrel.  [Mr. 
Darkison.]  Hulme  [1868].  18mo. 

5.  Practical  Guide  to  Emigrants  to  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  a Lancashire  Artisan.  [Malcolm 
Macleod.]  Manchester,  1866.  12mo. 

6.  Compendium  of  a Controversy  on  Water  Baptism. 
Lond.  1805,  signed  M.  K.  [Mary  Knowles.] 

7.  A Literary  Curiosity,  A Sermon  in  Words  of  One 
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Syllable  OIll3^  By  a Manchester  Layman.  [Eev.  J. 
Gill.]  Manchester,  1860. 

8.  Letters  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton.  [By  William 
Coombe,  author  of  “ Dr.  Syntax.”]  Second  American  edi- 
tion. Philadelphia,  1812.  18mo. 

9.  Curious  Kemarks  on  the  History  of  Manchester.  By 
Muscipula,  Sen.  [John  Collier.]  Manchester,  1771. 
Keprinted  186 — . 

10.  Stray  Leaves  [in  verse]  collected  for  the  Athenaeum 
Bazaar.  By  Iota.  [ John  Harland,  F.S.A.]  Manchester, 
1843. 

11.  Narrative  of  a Eesidence  in  Belgium  during  the 
Campaign  of  1S15.  . . . By  an  Englishwoman.  [C.  A. 
Eaton.]  Bond.  1817.  8vo. 

12.  Histor}^  of  the  English  Stage.  . . By  Mr.  Thomas 
Betterton.  London,  1741.  Written  by  Okie's. 

13.  Bibliographical  Memoranda.  Bristol,  1816.  Pre- 
face signed  J— n F—y.  [John  Fry.] 

14.  Bibliosophia  . . . By  an  Aspirant.  [Eev.  James 
Beresford.]  Lend.  1810. 

15.  Tim  Bobbin’s  Adventures  with  the  Irishman.  . By 
M.  E.  L[ahee].  Manch.  1860. 

16.  Salad  for  the  Solitar^^  By  an  Epicure.  Lond. 
1853,  is  by  an  American  gentleman,  F.  Saunders,  who 
has  also  written  a companion  volume,  “Salad  for  the 
Social.” 

1 7.  Piscatorial  Eeminiscences  and  Gleanings.  B}^  an 

Old  Angler  and  Bibliopolist.  Lond.  1836.  [T.  Booth  ?]* 

18.  The  Working  Man’s  Way  in  the  World:  being 
the  Autobiography  of  a Journe^^man  Printer.  [By 
Charles  Man  by  Smith  ] London,  1854. 

19.  Social  Life  and  Manners  in  Australia.  . . By  a Ee- 
sident.  [ Isabel  Massary  .?  ] Lond.  1861. 

20.  Memoirs  of  a Working  Man.  [By  Thomas  Carter.] 
London,  1845. 

21.  Alderman  Ealph  . . . By  Adam  Hornbook.  . . . 
[Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  the“  Purgatory  of  Suicides.”] 
Lond.  1853.  2 vols. 

22.  Fairy  Favours ; with  other  Tales.  By  E.  F. 
D[agle3'].  Lond.  18mo. 

23.  Social  Wastes  and  Waste  Lands.  Flax  v.  Slave- 
grown  Cotton.  By  Ajax.  [Ainlej^  ?]  London,  1862. 
8vo,  pp.  34. 

24.  Plebeian  Politics.  ...  By  Tim  Bobbin  the  Second. 
[Eobert  Walker.]  Manchester,  1796.  8vo.  Often  re- 
printed. 

25.  Some  Enquiries  conceniing  the  First  Inhabitants 
of  Europe.  By  a Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  London.  [F.  Wise.]  Oxf.  1758,  4to. 

26.  Yarns  a Manchester  Spinner.  [John  Came- 
ron.] Manchester,  n.  d.  8vo. 

27.  The  Golden  Wedding  Eing.  . . Bj’’  a Clergj^man  of 
the  Church  of  England.  [Eev.  John  Clowes,  M.A.] 
Manchester,  1813.  12mo. 

28.  Short  History  of  a Long  Travel,  from  Babylon  to 
Bethel.  Written  in  the  9th  month,  1691.  Lond.  1718. 
Signed  S.  C.  [Stephen  Crisp.] 

29.  Crito,  or  a Dialogue  on  Beauty.  By  Sir  Harry 
Beaumont.  [Eev.  Joseph  Spence.]  Lond.  1752.  8vo. 

30.  The  Education  Question  : An  Appeal  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Dissenting  Laity,  from  One  of  their  own  Order. 
[E.  W.  Smiles.]  Manchester,  185-.  18mo. 

31.  Eational  Madness.  A Song  for  the  Lovers  of 
Bare  and  Curious  Books.  Lond.  n.  d.  4to.  Signed 
J.  M.  [John  Major.] 

32.  Artificial  Clockmaker  ...  4th  ed.  By  W.  D[er- 
ham].  Lond.  1734. 

33.  A Treatise  on  the  Coco-Nut  Tree.  . . Bj’’  a Fellow 
of  the  Linn^ean  and  Horticultural  Societies.  [J.  W. 
Bennett.]  Lond.  1831.  8vo. 


[*  By  Thomas  Boosey  ? — Ed.] 


34.  Amelioration  of  the  Coinage.  From  the  “ Numis- 
matic Chronicle,”  No.  VI.  Signed  J.  W.  B[urgon]. 

35.  A Letter  intended  for  the  “ Manchester  Guardian,” 
now  . . . recommended  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  By  a Fellow-Townsman.  [J.  Bridge.] 
Manch.  1843. 

36.  The  Eelative  Eights  and  Interests  of  the  Employer 
and  the  Employed  discussed.  . . ByM.  Justitia.  [John 
Frearson.]  Lond.  1855.  8vo. 

37.  Emploj^ers  and  Employed By  Arbitrator. 

[T.  H.  Williams.]  Manchester,  1856.  12mo. 

38.  The  Listener  in  Oxford.  B^^  the  Author  of  “ Christ 
our  Example,”  “ The  Listener,”  &c.  [Caroline  Frv.] 
Lond.  1839. 

39.  Bobby  Shuttle  un  his  Woife  Sayroh’s  Visit  to 
Manchester,  un  to  th’  Greight  Hert  Treasures  Eggshibi- 
shun.  . . Written  for  Bobby  hissel,  b}^  th’  Editor  oth 
Bowtun  Luminary.  [J.  T.  Staton.]  Manchester  [1857]. 
12mo. 

40.  Number  One,  or  the  Waj^  of  the  World.  By  Frank 
Foster.  [D.  Puseley.]  Lond.  1862.  8vo. 

41.  The  Ports,  Arsenals,  and  Dockyards  of  France.  By 
a Traveller  [A.  V.  Kirwan.]  Lond.  1841. 

42.  Freemasonrv,  its  Pretensions  Exposed  . . . By  a 
Master  Mason.  [Ward.]  New  York,  1828.  8vo. 

43.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Differences  of  Style  observable 
in  Ancient  Glass  Paintings.  . . By  an  Amateur.  [Charles 
Winston.]  Oxf.  1847.  2 vols. 

44.  The  Progress  of  Honesty.  . . A Pindarique  Poem. 
ByT.  D[urfy].  Lond.  1681.  Fol. 

45.  An  Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Library  at 

Hull,  at  the  Opening  of  the  New  Eooms from  the 

President.  [John  Alderson,  M.D.]  Hull,  1801.  8vo. 

46.  An  Apology  for  the  East  India  Compan3^  . . By 
W.  A[ttwoodl,  Barrister.  Lond.  1690.  4to. 

47.  An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  respecting  Tythes.  ...  By  a Layman. 
[Dr.  P.  Duigenan.] 

48.  Itaty  as  it  is. . . . By  the  Author  of  “ Four  Years 
in  France.”  [Eev.  H.  B.  Best.]  Lond.  1828.  8vo. 

49.  Manchester  and  the  Manchester  People.  . . . By  a 
Citizen  of  the  World.  [J.  Easby.]  Manch.  1843. 
12mo. 

50.  A Eamble  among  the  Musicians  of  Germany.  . . . 
By  a Musical  Professor.  [Edw.  Holmes.]  Lond.  1828. 
8vo. 

51.  The  Life  of  Paine.  B}^  the  Editor  of  the  “ National.’ 
[G.  J.  Holyoake.]  1842.  8vo. 

52.  Irwell  and  other  Poems.  By  A.  [Anthony.] 
Lond.  1843.  12mo. 

53.  A Manual  of  Punctuation.  . . . By  a Practical 
Printer.  [John  Mitchell.]  Manchester,  1859. 

54.  The  Eationale  of  Political  Eepresentation.  By 
the  Author  of  “ Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Opinion.” 
[S.  Bailey  of  SheflSeld.]  Lond.  1835,  8vo. 

55.  Peace  the  best  Policy.  . . . By  Matt.  Eobinson 
M[ontagu].  Lond.  1777,  8vo. 

56.  Shakespeare’s  Manuscripts  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  S.  Ireland,  examined.  ...  By  Philalethus.  [Col.  F. 
Webb.]  Lond.  1796. 

57.  The  Grimaldi  Shakspere  . . , [ByF.  W.  Fairholt.] 
1853. 

58.  A New  View  of  Society By  one  of  His 

Majesty’s  Justices  of  Peace.  [Eobert  Owen.]  1813.  8vo. 

59.  indirect  Taxation  a Eobbery  of  the  Poor.  By  the 
Author  of  the  “ Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws.”  [Genl. 

J.  P.  Thompson.]  Bradford,  1863.  4to. 

60.  Frithiof  s Saga.  . . By  Esaias  Tegner  . . . Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Swedish  byG[eorgeJ  S[tepheus]. 
Stockholm,  1839.  8vo. 

61.  The  Philosophical  Library.  . . By  Josephus  Tela. 
[Jos.  Webb.]  Lond.  1818.  8vo,  3 vols. 
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62.  Educational  Voluntarjdsm.  ...  By  Godfrey  Top- 
ping. [Dr.  John  Roherton.]  Manchester,  1854. 

63.  Tom  Treddlehoyle’s  Peep  at  T’  Manchester  Art 
Treasures  Exhebishon  e 1857.  Leeds,  1857.  [By  J. 
Rogers.] 

64.  The  War:  is  it  Just  or  Necessary  ? Signed  R.  W. 
S[miles].  4to,  pp.  4. 

65.  Camp  and  Barrack  Room  ....  By  a late  Staff 
sergeant.  [John  Mac  Mullen.]  Bond.  1846.  8vo. 

66.  A Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Sheffield  on  a Sub- 

ject  which  has  lately  made,  and  is  likely  to  make,  much 
Noise  in  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood ; or,  a Short  Peal 
on  the  New  Bells.  . . . Sheffield,  1799.  12mo.  [This 

pamphlet  is  signed  L.  L.  A portion  of  it  appeared  in  the 
^‘Country  Spectator,”  Gainsborough,  1792-3;  over  the 
signature  “ Leonard  Lovechurch.”  The  author  was  the 
Rev.  George  Smith,  M.A.,  Curate  of  the  Parish  Church, 
Sheffield.] 

67.  Voyage  to  the  Madeira  and  Leeward  Carribbean 
Isles.  By  Maria  R *****  *.  [Riddell.]  Edinburgh, 
1792.  12mo. 

68.  The  Rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  a compleat 
Toleration  asserted.  . . . By  a La^^man.  [Samuel  Hey- 
wood,  Serjeant-at-Law.]  2nd  ed.  Lond.  1789.  8vo. 
[This  book  had  an  important  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Parr.  See  “ Bibliotheca  Parriana,”  p.  15.] 

69.  Memoirs  of  a late  Eminent  Advocate  and  Member 
of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  [William 
Melmoth,  author  of  the  “ Importance  of  a Religious 
Life.”]  By  William  Melmoth  [Jun.],  Esq.  Lond.  1796. 
8vo.  The  name  of  the  subject  of  this  book  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  it. 

70.  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  . . By  a 
Consistent  Protestant.  [Richard  Watson,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.]  Lond.  1790. 

71.  An  Appeal  to  the  Justice  and  Interests  of  the 
People  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Dispute  with  America. 
By  an  old  Member  of  Parliament.  [Arthur  Lee.]  4tb 
ed.  Lond.  1776.  8vo. 

72.  Speech  intended  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  Petition  from  the 
General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  By  the  Author  of 
the  “Appeal  to  the  Justice  and  Interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.” [Arthur  Lee,  M.P.]  Lond.  1775.  8vo. 

73.  The  Present  State  of  Popular  Education  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford.  ...  By  E.  B.  [the  late  Edward 
Brotherton.]  Manchester,  n.  d. 

74.  The  Question  Stated  . . . [on  Wilkes’s  Election].  In 
a Letter  from  a Member  of  Parliament.  [Sir  William 
Meredith.]  Lond.  1769. 

75.  Pounds,  Dims,  Cents,  and  Mils;  or,  a real  Decimal 
Coinage  Vindicated.  By  an  Experienced  Clerk.  [Plenry 
Perkins.]  Manchester,  1853. 

76.  The  Genealogy  of  Christ;  as  it  is  represented  in 
the  East  Window  in  the  College  Chappel  at  Winchester’. 
A Poem.  By  a Young  Gentleman  of  Winchester  School. 
[R^  Lowth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London.]  Lond.  1729. 

77.  Fiftv  Years’  Recollections  of  an  old  Bookseller. 
[William  West]  . . . Lond  1837. 

78.  The  Dissenting  Gentleman’s  Answer  to  the  Rev. 

Mr.  White’s  Three  Letters [By  Micaiah  Towgood.] 

2ud  ed.  Lond.  1746.  8vo. 

79.  The  Siege  of  Rome,  and  Bishop  Colenso  slain  with 
a Sling  and  a Stone.  ...  By  a Lancashire  Lad.  [Thomas 
Sowden.]  Manchester,  18*57.  8vo. 

80.  The  Letters  of  Verax  on  the  Currency.  . . . [By 
Dr.  Edward  Carbutt.]  Manchester,  1829.  8vo. 

81.  The  Works  of  Cheviot  Tichburn.  [Manchester, 
printed  for  private  circulation.]  With  the  Types  of 
John  Leigh.  1825,  8vo.  By  William  Harrison  Ains- 
worth. 


82.  Considerations  on  Lord  Gi’enville’s  and  Mr.  Pitt’s 
Bills  concerning  Treasonable  and  Seditious  Practices. 
By  a Lover  of  Order.  [W^illiam  Godwin.]  Lond. 

83.  Letter,  Commercial  and  Political,  a^ddressed  to  the 
Hon.  William  Pitt.  . . . By  Jasper  Wilson.  [Dr.  James 
Currie.]  Lond.  1793. 

84.  A History  of  Ford  Abbey,  Dorsetshire.  By  M.  A. 
[Mrs.  Allen.]  Lond.  1846. 

85.  The  Wise  Judgement.  . . . Manchester  Wellington 
Statue  bv  Gabriel  Tinto.  [G.  W.  Anthony.]  Manchester, 
1853. 

86.  Stories  by  an  Archaeologist  and  his  Friends.  [By 
Henry  Noel  Humphreys.]  Lond.  1856.  8vo,  2 vols. 

87.  Architectural  Precedents.  Edited  by  an  Archi- 
tect. [Christopher  Davy.]  Lond.  1840. 

88.  Varnishando:  a Serio-Comic  Poem.  By  an  Ad- 
mirer of  the  Fine  Arts.  [ F.  D.  Astley.  1 Manchester, 
1809.  4to. 

89.  John  Physiophilus’s  Specimen  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Monks.  Lond.  1783.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  attributed  to  Ignace  de  Borne. 

90.  A Letter  of  Remarks  upon  the  Emperor  Jovian,  by 
a Person  of  Quality.  [Arthur  Earl  of  Auglesea.]  Lond. 
1683.  4to. 

91.  Traits  of  Private  Life.  By  L.  A.  [Louisa  An- 
thony.] Manchester.  8vo. 

92:  Shakespeare’s  House.  [Signed]  Dudley  Army- 
tage.  [William  E.  A.  Axon.]  Glasgow,  1868*.  Single 
leaf. 

93.  The  Graphomania  : an  Epistle  ...  By  the  Author 
of  “ Varnishando.”  [F.  D.  Astley.]  Manchester,  1809. 
4to. 

94.  Metrical  Records  of  Manchester.  . . . B3’  the  Editor 
of  the  “Manchester  Herald.”  [Joseph  Aston.]  Lond. 
1822.  8vo. 

95.  A Letter  to  a Political  Economist  ...  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Value.  By  the  Author  of  the  “ Critical  Disserta- 
tion on  Value.”  [Samuel  Bailey  of  Sheffield.]  Lond. 
1826. 

96.  Reflections  upon  Learning.  By  a Gentleman. 
[Thomas  Baker.]  8th  ed.  Lond.  1756.  8vo. 

97.  Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation.  A Dis- 
course for  the  Fast  appointed  April  19th,  1793.  By  a 
Volunteer.  [A.  L.  Barbauld.]  Lond.  1793.  8vo. 

98.  Letters  on  the  Prophecies  selected  from  Eminent 
Writers.  By  J.  Smith,  Gentleman.  [Charles  Baring.] 
Lond.  1810.  8vo. 

99.  Government  Plan  of  Education  defended.  ...  By 
a Dissenting  Minister.  [Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.]  Lond. 
1839. 

100.  Annals  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  com- 

mencing with  an  Abridged  Report  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  British  Association By  a Member  of  the  Asso- 

ciation. [Henry  Biggs.]  Lond.  1843.  8vo. 

On  some  future  occasion  I will  request  you  to 
insert  a second  century  of  “Fictitious  Names.” 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.K.S.L. 

Joynsoii  Street,  Strange  ways. 


Early  English  Games. — The  new  editor  of 
Brand,  and  other  persons  interested  in  our  fore- 
fathers’ amusements,  may  he  glad  of  the  following 
quotation  about  fourteenth-century  games,  from 
William  of  Nassyngton’s  Myrrour  of  Ly  fe,  leaf 
95  of  Mr.  Corser’s  MS.,  called  “Liber  de  Pater 
Noster  per  Johannem  Kylyngwyke  ” ; — 

Herlotes  walkes  thurghe  many  tonnes 
Wyth  speckede  mantels  and  bordouns  ; 
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And  ate  ilke  mannes  bouse  f?a  J^ai  inne, 
l^are  Jiai  hope  oght  for  to  wjmne. 

JBote  “ herlotes  ” mene  calles  comonlye 
Alle  bat  hauntes  herlottrye  : 

Herlotes  falles  to  stande  on  be  flore, 

And  play  some  tyme  ate  b©  spore, 

Atte  be  beyne,  and  ate  b©  cate, — 

A foule  play  holde  I bate, — 

And  bare  agayne  may  bai  noght  be 
Whene  mene  byddes  bairn  for  baire  fe, 

IFor  b©  rewele  of  baire  relygyoune 
Es  swylke,  thurgh  baire  professyoune ; 
bis  es  a poynte  of  baire  reule  ilke  tyme. 

To  lykene  mene  bare  bai  come,  in  ryme. 

3byte  haunte  bai  oft  other  Tapes  ; 

Some  ledes  beres,  and  some  ledes  apes 
bat  mas  sautes  * and  solace  bat  sees  ; 

Alle  >ise  are  bote  foly  and  nycetees. 

F.  J.  Ftjenivall. 

The  late  Mr.  Clarence  Hopper. — There  are 
many  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Clarence  Hopper 
who  regret  the  loss  of  his  intelligent  services 
in  collecting  evidence  from  oiir  public  records. 
That  he  was  something  more  than  a mere  tran- 
scriber of  old  documents  they  had  good  proof  in 
the  valuable  aid  they  often  received  from  his  perse- 
vering and  voluntary  researches ; and  I have  the 
pleasure  to  mention  that  a tribute  to  his  merits 
will  be  found  in  The  Register  and  Biographical 
Magazine  for  March.  I have  just  met  with  an 
example  of  his.  critical  acumen,  which  I beg  to 
forward  to  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ The  Ancient  Motto  of  the  Ironmongers’  Company.— 
Touching  the  old  motto,  I consider  it  a very  excellent 
one,  and  one  which  needed  no  amendment, 

“ ASSHEK  DURK. 

“ Acier  as  pronounced  after  the  fashion  of  Normandy  and 
written  phonetically  would  be  Assher,  as  many  other  words 
.still  in  use  in  the  patois  of  the  country,  e.  g.  a cette  heure 
is  sounded  ashtur,  and  comme  qa  as  comsha  ; but  it  is 
incorrect  to  assume  that  assher  is  a substantive  and  dure 
an  adjective,  rendering  the  translation  as  hard  steel, 
Assher  being  masculine  and  dure  feminine,  which  would 
be  faulty  in  the  grammatical  construction,  besides  afford- 
ing a motto  with  but  little  meaning.  Dure  in  reality  is 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  durer,  and  the  inter- 
pretation then  reads,  Shel  endures,  or  is  lasting,  exem- 
plifying the  adage  bearing  upon  the  weakness  of  each 
craft  for  its  own  material,  ‘ There  is  nothing  like  leather.’  ” 

This  is  taken  from  a supplementary  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Nicholl’s  excellent  History  of  the  Iron- 
mongers'' Company^  which  has  just  passed  the 
press.f  John  Gough  Nichols. 

Gosson’s  ScHOOLE  OE  Abuse  ” (Ed.  Arber.) 
I have  noted  a few  curious  phrases  in  this  book: — 

“ Caligula  . . . brought  all  his  force,  on  a sudden,  to 
the  Sea  side,  as  though  hee  intended  to  cutte  ouer  and 
inuade  Englande.”  (P.  16.) 

“ . . . but  if  he  (Vulcan)  had  broke  his  arme, ..... 
either  Apollo  must  haue  ]dayed  the  Bonesetter,  or  euery 
occupation  beene  laide  a water.”  (P.  21.) 

* Make  leaps. 

[t  Mr.  Clarence  Plopper  was  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  under  the  signatures  of  Abra- 
cadabra, Ithuriel,  &c. — Ed.] 


“ The  Tropliees  and  Triumphes  of  our  auncestours, 
which  pursued  vertue  at  the  harde  heeles.”  (P.  26.) 

Has  not  ‘‘  hard  heels  ” been  noted  lately  here  ? 
I cannot,  however,  find  it  in  the  Indices.  I sup- 
pose  the  phrase  means  simply  hard  (close)  at 
the  heels.” 

“ He  that  compareth  our  instruments  with  those  that 
were  vsed  in  ancient  times,  shall  see  them  agree  like 
Dogges  and  Cattes,  and  meete  as  iump  as  Germans 
lippes.”  (P.  27.) 

Does  ‘^German”  = brother,  cousin,  relation” 
here  ? 

“ . . . . he  ( Caligula')  loued  Prasinus  the  Cochman  so 
wel,  that  for  good  wil  to  the  master,  he  bid  his  horse  to 
supper  ....  and  swore  by  no  hugs,  that  hee  would  make 
him  a Consul.”  (P.  33.) 

Is  not  the  meaning  of  bug  ” here  very  muck 
like  that  of  ^Humbug  ” ? 

“ . . . you  shall  see  we  will  make  him  to  blush,  like  a 
blacke  Dogge  when  he  is  graueled.”  (P.  75.) 

John  Addis  (Jun.) 

Hush’s  Trial.  — During  this  memorable  trial, 
in  the  spring  of  1849,  it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
that  several  sacksful  of  newspapers  were  sent  off 
from  Norwich  every  day,  besides  others  contained 
in  the  usual  mail-bags.  At  last  the  excitement 
and  curiosity  of  the  public  had  so  increased,  that 
one  night  the  postmaster  sent  off  twenty-three 
sacks  filled  with  newspapers.  The  Norwich  papers 
were  published  daily  during  the  trial,  and  the 
proprietor  of  one  paper  received  ninety-eight 
pounds  in  postage-stamps  for  copies  of  his  paper 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  various  places. 

F.  C.  H. 

Contemporary  History  : Lords  Lyndhurst^ 
Brougham,  and  Campbell.  — At  the  time  Lord 
Campbell  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  it  was  the  talk  of  the  clubs” — than 
which,  from  my  experience,  there  is  not  a more 
unauthentic  source  of  information — ^Hhat  he  con- 
trived to  be  made  Chief  Justice  of  England  in 
place  of  Lord  Denman,  who  was  younger  than 
himself,  and  who  retired  on  the  score  of  old  age.” 

This  is  stated  in  Miss  Martineau’s  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review.  It  is  very  surprising  that 
the  writer  of  the  article,  who  professes  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  events  on  which  he  comments,  should  con- 
tinue  to  circulate  such  an  error. 

He  is  not  above  referring  to  Burke’s  Peerage. 
He  says  he  did  so  to  see  the  lineage  set  forth  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  If  he  will  take  that  book  and 
turn  to  “ Denman,”  he  will  find  that  the  first  lord 
of  that  name  was  born  Feb.  23,  1779 ; and  then, 
if  he  will  refer  to  Stratheden,  he  will  find  that 
plain  John  Campbell  ” was  born  Sept.  15,  1781. 

When  one  sees  mistakes  made  by  writers  in 
our  own  day,  with  all  the  facilities  of  reference 
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possessed  "by  them,  how  can  we  trust  what  was 
written,  or  what  is  inferred  from  that  which  was 
written,  hundreds  of  years  ago  ? CLAKur. 

PtOBERT  Burns. — Some  years  ago  I observed 
on  a pane  of  glass  in  an  old  window  in  the  coftee- 
room  of  the  White  Lion  at  Chester  the  following 
lines : — 

“ Right  fit  a place  is  window  Glass 
To  write  the  name  of  Bonny  Lass, 

And  if  the  Reason  jmu  Should  Speir, 

Why  both  alike  are  Brittle  Geir, 

A wee  thing  dings  a Lozen  Lame — 

A wee  thing  spoils  a Maiden’s  Fame. 

“ Robrt.  Burns, 

“ Feb.  5th,  1798.” 

The  capitals  doubtless  I copied,  and  have  fac- 
similed the  signature.  I have  waited  for  a long 
time  expecting  to  meet  some  one  who  might  know 
something  of  these  lines,  or  whether  they  have  es- 
caped observation.  I am  in  entire  ignorance  on  the 
subject,  but  they  have  so  much  the  ring  of  Burns 
that  I send  them  to  you  in  case  they  should  not 
be  known,  and  in  search  of  an  opinion  regarding 
them.  Wn. 

Fire  extinguished  with  Vinegar.  — Whilst 
hunting  out  some  references  in  Seymour’s  London 
the  other  day  I chanced  to  light  upon  the  follow- 
ing passage  (vol.  i.  p.  654,  col.  2)  ; — 

“ On  Candlemas  Eve,  in  the  year  1444,  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul’s  -was  fired  by 
lightning  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  or  spire,  both  on  the 
west  side  and  on  the  south  ; but  by  labour  of  many  well- 
disposed  people,  the  same  (to  appearance)  quenched  with 
vinegar.” 

Pray  transfer  it  to  your  pages,  that  it  may  be 
compared  with  (what  I will  venture  to  call)  the 
Hannibalean  operation.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Poverty  oe  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Nephew. — 

“ A nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — William  Scott,  son 
of  Sir  Walter’s  brother  Daniel— is  an  inmate  of  the 
charitable  ‘ Home  ’ of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of  Mon- 
treal. He  went  to  Canada  in  1828,  was  injured  bj"  an 
accident  some  years  ago,  and  is  in  feeble  health.  On 
week  days,  this  nephew  of  the  author  of  Waverley  saws 
and  splits  firewood  for  the  Home.  He  is  sixty-four  years 
of  age.” 

I have  taken  the  above  from  the  Irish  Times  of 
Jan.  11,  1869.  Is  it  a mere  newspaper  canard,  or 
can  it  possibly  be  true  ? Y.  S.  M. 

Free  Trade. — With  reference  to  the  positive 
originality  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  on  the 
question  of  free  trade,  it  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that,  in  the  Evelyn  Library  at 
Yotton  (where  I am  writing  this),  there  exists — 

“ A Discourse  consisting  of  Motives  for  the  Enlarge- 
ment and  Freedome  of  Trade — especially  that  of  cloth 
and  other  woollen  manufactui-es — engrossed  at  present 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
the  Lawes  of  this  Kingdome,  by  a company  of  private 
men  who  stile  themselves  Merchant-Adventurers.  1G45.” 


The  small  volume  is  folioed  throughout 
Discourse  of  Free  Trade  ” ; and  its  arguments 
(particularly  against  monopoly)  are  in  sympathy 
with  those  of  all  freetraders  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Martin  F.  Tupper. 

Wotton  House. 

CBuertes. 

COXON  AND  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  SIX 
THOUSAND  BRITONS. 

Few  events  in  history  are  more  celebrated  than 
^Hhe  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,”  and  the  name 
of  their  commander  is  familiar  as  a household 
word  to  every  schoolboy.  But  how  many  have 
heard  of  the  similar  exploit  of  six  thousand 
Britons  forcing  their  return  from  Italy,  under  their 
leader  Conon,  across  the  whole  of  Europe  to  their 
native  country]?  The  former  owes  much  of  its 
fame,  doubtless,  to  the  elegant  narrative  of  its 
historian  general,  while  the  latter  may  have  sunk 
into  comparative  oblivion  — caret  quia  vate 
sacro.”  Yet  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  characterises  it 
as  second  only  to  the  achievement  of  Xenophon 
and  his  Greeks. 

In  describing  the  renewal  of  the  war  against 
Persia  by  Agesilaus,  b.c.  396-4,  he  states  that  the 
Spartan  king,  emulous  of  the  fame  of  his  friend 
and  comrade  Xenophon,  contemplated  a march  on 
Susa  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces  of  the 
Greek  Confederacy  to  dictate  terms  to  the  Great 
King  at  his  own  capital,  but  the  design  was  frus- 
trated by  the  outbreak  of  the  Theban  war  before 
he  accomplished  any  great  or  profitable  achieve- 
ments. 

“For,”  continues  Raleigh,  “how  highly  soever  it 
pleased  Xenophon,  who  was  his  friend  and  follower  in 
this  and  in  other  wars,  to  extol  his  virtues  ; his  exploits, 
being  only  a few  incursions  into  the  countries  lying  near 
the  sea,  carry  no  proportion  to  Xenophon’s  own  journey, 
which  I know  not  whether  any  age  hath  paralleled.  The 
famous  retreat  of  Conon  the  Briton,  with  six  thousand 
men  from  Aquileia  to  his  own  country,  through  all  the 
breadth  of  Italy  and  length  of  France,  in  despite  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  being  rather  like  it  than  equal.” — 
Hist,  of  the  World,  3rd  book  of  the  1st  nart,  chap.  xi. 

§ 1,  p.  431,  ed.  1687. 

I have  sought  in  vain  for  a fuller  account  of 
this  retreat,  characterised  as  “ famous  ’ by  an  au- 
thority so  competent  both  as  a soldier  and  a his- 
torian, but  without  success.  Gibbon  would  hardly 
have  passed  over  so  dramatic  an  incident,  but  I 
find  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  pages. 

Such  an  adventure  might  well  have  occurred 
on  the  death  and  defeat  of  Maximus  at  Aquileia 
in  A.D.  388,  or  it  may  have  some  relation  to  the 
revolt  of  the  British  legions  in  a.d.  407,  when 
the  usurper  Constantine  was  invested  (among 
others)  with  the  purple  for  a brief  period.  For 
when  he  established  his  authority  in  Spain,  the 
following  year,  it  was  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  a l)ody  of  Britisli  troops  about  five 
thousand  strong,  known  as  the  Honorian  Band, 
and  composed  of  Attacotti  (Scots),  Marcomanni, 
and  other  tribes. 

I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for  any  reference  to  a 
complete  narrative  of  this  event.  My  distance 
from  any  good  library  precludes  me  from  prose- 
cuting the  search  myself. 

No  mention  of  this  Conon  occurs  among  the 
eight  of  the  name  contributed  to  Smith’s  Dic- 
tionary  of  Biography  by  Messrs.  Donkin  & Mason, 
nor  is  he  found  in  the  Biog.  Univer.  W.  E. 

[ So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  full  account  of 
this  extraordinary  retreat  of  the  six  thousand  Hritons, 
and  which  terminated  on  the  western  shores  of  Little 
Brittany,  where  they  permanently  established  themselves. 
Both  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject ; 
hut  (as  Carte  observes)  “the  silence  of  those  authors  in 
that  point,  doth  not  appear  sufficient  to  warrant  a re- 
jecting the  testimony  of  the  British,  especiallj^  since  one 
of  them,  Llywarch  Hen,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  lived 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  time  of  this  set- 
tlement of  his  countrj^men  in  the  Armorican  Bretagne.” 
The  leader  of  the  Six  Thousand  w'as  the  celebrated 
Cynan  Meiriadog,  one  of  the  princes  of  Powys,  and 
cousin  to  Helen,  the  wife  of  Macsen  Wledig  (the  Em- 
peror Maximus),  whom  he  accompanied  with  his  own 
retainers  on  the  fatal  expedition  to  Italy  in  a.d.  388. 
According  to  The  Historical  Triads  of  the  Isle  of  Britain 
(No.  XII.),  this  expedition  constituted  one  of  “the  three 
Mighty  Arrogances  of  the  nation  of  the  Cyniry  ; also  (one 
of)  the  three  Silver  Hosts”;  and  is  so  designated  because 
it  greatly  impoverished  the  country  both  in  respect  of  men 
and  treasure.  Archbishop  Ussher  {Brit.  Eccl.  Antiq.  et 
Brimord.,  p.  199),  following  Nennius  and  other  old  British 
chroniclers,  states  that  “ Maximus  carried  with  him  all 
the  soldiers  that  Britain  would  afford;  that  he  would 
never  part  with  any  of  them  till  death  had  taken  him 
from  them  ; and  then  all  the  poor  Britons  who  had 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Aquileia  were  in  a miser- 
able condition.  The  country  which  they  were  to  repass 
was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy ; they  had  no  ships  to 
transport  them  over  the  ocean ; but,  making  their  way 
into  Gaul,  they  pierced  as  far  as  Armorica,  and  settling 
down  there  got  possession  of  that  countr}’-,  which  is  called 
Little  Britain.”  Maximus  had  conferred  the  sovereignt}'' 
of  Bretagne  upon  Cynan,  a gift  which  was  subsequently 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  From  him 
descended  the  Breton  dukes,  terminating  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Anne  of  Brittany,  successively  the  v/ife  of  King 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XIL  of  France.  Additional 
particulars  respecting  Cynan  Meiriadog  will  be  found  in 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth’s  Britisli  History,  book  v.  chaps, 
ix.-xv.  inclusive. — Ed.] 


Did  Adam  and  Eve  fall  into  the  Sea  ? — In 
Philip  de  Thaun’s  Bestiary,”  in  the  Sigtiijicacio  of 
the  elefant,”  occur  the  lines : — 


“ Tut  ensement  funt  ces  bestes  en  cest  mund, 

Ki  remerabrent  le  fais  de  I’ancien  forfait 

Que  Eve  et  Adam  firent,  que  puis  en  mer  chairenf, 

E puis  engendrerent,  e lur  peche  plurerent.” 

Is  the  expression  merely  metaphorical,  or  to  be 
taken  literally  ? The  passage  illustrates  the  state- 
ment in  the  Natura,  that  the  elephant  brings 
forth  her  young  in  a deep  water  for  fear  of  the 
dragon.  In  the  ^‘Bestiary  ” of  Reliquice  Antiquce, 
though  that  custom  of  the  elephant  is  related,  the 
falling  of  Adam  and  Eve  into  the  water  is  not 
mentioned.  I can  recollect  it  nowhere  else. 

The  euphuists,  in  their  fauna  flora,  seem 
merely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  earlier 
bestiary-writers.  John  Addis,  Jun. 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Anonymohs. — Who  are  authors  of  the  follow- 
ing works  in  juvenile  and  religious  literature.? — ■ 
Poetry  without  Fiction,  by  a Mother,  1823  ; Caro- 
line and  her  Mother,  1827;  Sistei'^s  Gift,  1827 
(dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent)  ; Friendly 
Advice  to  Poor  Neighbours:  Cottage  Tales,  &c. 
1829  ; Aids  to  Fevelopment,  1829,  2 vols.  Also  of 
a little  volume  entitled  Parlour  Pastime,  contain- 
ing charades,  &c. : Bond.  1857  ? It  is  edited  by 
“ Uncle  George.”  B.  I. 

Bell  Inscription.  — The  following  inscription 
is  given  as  being  on  one  of  the  bells  in  the  parish 
church  of  Harbledown.  It  is  copied  from  A Tour 
through  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  some  Parts  of  East 
Kent,  1793 : — 

“ 0761.  are  aavre  xa  . avo  uh  b3i.” 

There  are  three  bells.  The  first  has  on  it 

Joceph  Hatch  made  me”;  the  third,  “Pro  nobis 
S ancta  Katerina  ”;  the  second,  the  inscription  given 
above.  I shall  be  obliged  to  some  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  for  an  explanation  of  it.  The  ^‘Joseph 
Hatch”  named  above  seems  to  have  cast  many 
bells  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  J.  M.  Cowper. 

Bodeet  Callis.  — Some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  a second-hand  bookseller  in  London 
advertised  the  original  manuscript  of  Callis  On 
Sewers.  A few  days  ago  I purchased  a manuscript 
which  is  also  said  to  be  the  original  autograph. 
I am  anxious  to  know  whether  the  book  I have 
and  the  one  formerly  adA’'ertised  are  the  same. 
I think,  but  am  by  no  means  sure,  that  the  name 
of  the  bookseller  who  had  it  was  Hamilton. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Chhrches  dedicated  to  St.  Aldan  the 
Martyr. — Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  names, 
of  any  old  churches  dedicated  to  the  proto-martyr 
of  England  ? It  has  become  of  late  years  a 
somewhat  common  dedication ; but,  excepting 
the  abbey,  Tattenhall,  co.  Chester,  is  the  only 
ancient  instance  that  I know  of.  P.  M.  H. 

Oxford. 
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Churches  hot  liable  eor  Expenses  in 
MAKING  New  Eoads.— If  a certain  proportion 
of  the  owners  of  property  adjoining  the  roads 
laid  out  on  a new  estate  agree  to  have  the  roads 
properly  constructed,  the  remaining  number  may 
foe  compelled,  respectively,  to  pay  their  shares  of 
the  expense.  It  was,  however,  decided  in  a case 
before  the  courts  within  three  or  four  years,  in 
which  a clergyman  was  sued  by  the  parochial 
authorities  for  the  proportion  alleged  to  be  due 
on  account  of  his  parsonage  and  the  church,  that 
neither  the  incumbent  nor  churchwardens  were 
liable  for  the  expense ; inasmuch  as  the  church, 
&c,,  being  a building  for  parochial  purposes,  the 
expense  in  question  should  be  paid  from  parochial 
funds.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  can  give  me  a reference  to  this  case. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Hat’s  Martial. — What  is  the  date  of  Hay’s 
translation  of  Martial  ? Can  any  one  explain  the 
allusions  in  his  paraphrase  of  Ep.  xii.  49  ? — 

“ Thou  master  of  Tete  de  Mouton, 

Thou  Calverly  of  high  renown.” 

Makrocheir. 

Heraldic  Query. — Sable,  two  bends  argent  on 
a canton  argent,  a bend  or  impaling.  Sable,  a 
chevron  between  three  fleur  de  lis  argent.  Crest, 
a wyvern.  Who  was  the  bearer  of  this  coat; 
date  about  1775  ? U.  0.  N. 

Westminster  Club. 

Incised  Cross  on  Eeeigies  oe  an  Ecclesi- 
astic.— In  the  church  at  Wellow,  in  Somerset- 
shire, there  is  an  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  with  an 
incised  Maltese  cross  on  the  forehead.  Was  there 
any  precise  meaning  attached  to  this,  and  are 
there  many  instances  of  it  ? Felton. 

Junius  Eedivivus.  — This  signature  was  used 
by  a writer  very  frequently  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  about  forty  years  ago.  Is  it  known 
who  this  person  was  ? Ellcee. 

Marriage  Dignities.  — In  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  a nobleman  or  baronet  marrying  a com- 
moner, is  it  legal  and  usual  for  her  to  renounce 
her  first  husband’s  title,  or  does  she  preserve  it  as 
a prefix  to  her  newly-acquired  name  by  the  second 
marriage  ? Beta. 

^ Pretender’s  Portrait.  — I have  an  old  Eng- 
lish glass  with  the  likeness  of  the  Pretender  en- 
graved on  it,  surrounded  by  a laurel  wreath,  and 
the  rose  and  thistle  on  each  side.  At  the  back  is 
the  motto  “ Fiat.”  Can  any  one  give  me  infor- 
mation about  it?  C.  C.  A. 

Primrose. — Being  engaged  in  collating  curious 
superstitions  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  being 

f*  It  was  published  in  1755.] 


just  reminded  of  a parish  in  Suffolk  where  prim- 
roses cannot  be  cultivated  to  grow  wild,  I shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  permitting  this  inquiry  of  the 
name  of  the  parish  where  such  singular  assertion 
is  made.  My  friend,  who  is  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  says  that  he  has  often  heard 
of  the  case,  but  is  unable  to  say  where. 

J.  Price. 

Prog. — What  is  the  etymology  of  the  word 
^^prog,”  meaning  provisions?  This  question  was 
asked  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.,”  I®‘S.iv.  315,  and  has  not  yet 
been  answered,  although  a conjecture  was  hazarded 
as  to  its  identity  with  the  Eussian  pirog.  I am 
induced  to  repeat  the  question  at  the  present 
time  from  reading  in  the  letter  of  Bishop  Lyttel- 
ton (4''^  S.  iii.  49),  “We  dined  on  our  cold  prog.” 
The  date  of  this  letter  is  1764.  The  word  “ prog,” 
given  in  Mr.  Sternberg’s  Noj'thamptonshh'e  Glos- 
sary, has  nothing  to  do  with  provisions,  and  is  evi- 
dently a variation  of  “prod.”  Mr.  Hotten  puts 
“ prog  ” into  his  Slang  Dictionary,  but  does  not 
attempt  its  etymology.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Mrs.  Eobinson,  “Perdita.” — Leslie,  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  (vol.  ii.  p.  345),  mentions 
the  existence  of  at  least  two  portraits  of  this 
lady  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  the  years  1782  and 
1784.  1.  The  half-length  (engraved  by  Dickin- 

son, 1785),  for  which  perhaps  she  sat  in  the 
former  year,  attired  in  the  identical  “ black  riding 
hat  and  state  lid  of  feathers  ” described  by  the 
“Man  Milliner”  in  the  Europ.  Mag.  for  Nov. 
1782.  2.  A profile,  looking  across  the  open  sea. 

Waagen  (vol.  ii.  p.  141)  notes  the  former  (?)  in 
his  visit  to  the  Munro  collection  as  “ the  actress 
in  the  character  of  Perdita^' ) and  Cotton,  who 
absurdly  dates  it  Sept.  1758,  says  that  a repetition 
of  one  of  these  portraits  was  purchased  by  Danby 
at  Lady  Thomond’s  supplementary  sale. 

I wish  to  obtain  particulars  of  the  size  and 
present  locale  of  any  repetitions  of  the  original 
in  the  Munro  collection,  and  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  by  a reference  to  any  notices  of  this  por- 
trait in  the  Art  Journal,  Illustrated  London  News, 
or  similar  publications.  L.  X. 

Oxford. 

Sailors  with  Bludgeons. — In  the  pantomime 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Payne  appears  on  the  stage  dressed  as 
a sailor,  with  a short  stick  or  bludgeon  in  his 
hand.  I have  referred  to  some  old  prints  of 
sailors,  and  find  them  so  represented.  Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  whether  it  was  the  custom  for 
sailors  to  carry  these  weapons ; and  if  so,  whether 
it  had  any  significance  beyond  mere  fashion  ? 

Sandalium. 

“ Virtue  of  Necessity.” — Can  this  expression 
be  traced  to  a Greek  or  Eoman  source?  I find 
it  in  three  authors  of  different  nations,  who 
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flonrislied  at  an  early  period.  Our  own  Chaucer 
(horn  about  1345)  says,  in  the  “ Squire’s  Tale  ” 
(line  10,  907)  : — 

“ That.  I made  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  took  it  well.” 

Again,  in  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  plays, 
published  a.d.  1577  {Parnaso  Espanol,  tom.  vi. 
p.  63,  ed.  Madrid,  1772),  entitled  ^‘NiseLasti- 
mosa,”  by  F.  Geronimo  Bermudez,  I find  (Act  IV. 
Sc.  2) : — 

“ Sera  cordura 
Hacer  virtud  de  la  necesidad.” 

And  in  Rabelais  (born  about  a.d.  1483)  there  is 
this  expression  in  his  Gargantua  (i.  11)  : — 

“ II  faisoit  de  necessite'  vertu.” 

Can  any  correspondent  point  out  an  author  of 
any  nation,  earlier  than  Chaucer,  who  made  use 
of  the  expression  ? Ceadfued  T ait  Ram  age. 

Waedlaw  oe  Piteeayie. — Will  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  bring  under  your  notice,  and  that  of 
jmur  readers,  a curiosity  connected  with  the  family 
of  Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie,  the  representatives  of 
the  very  old  Scotch  family,  Wardlaw  of  Torrie  ? 
In  the  wall  of  Pitreavie  House  (near  Dunferm- 
line) there  is  a stone  with  the  initials  S.  H.  W.,” 
perhaps  denoting  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  first 
of  Pitreavie  (but  there  were  subsequent  Sir 
Henries). 

Cut  out  in  the  stone,  running  through  the 
letters,  and  branching  out  from  above  the  S., 
there  are  lines  somewhat  like  twigs,  ending  below 
in  fruit,  or  they  may  be  meant  to  represent  har- 
ness. 1 was  unable  to  make  out  exactly  what 
they  were  intended  for.  The  same  was  repeated 
on  a stone  above  a gate,  a little  distance  from  the 
bouse,  the  letters  being  ^‘D.  E.  W.” — perhaps 
Dame  Elizabeth  Wardlaw.  Two  Sir  Henry  Ward- 
laws  married  Elizabeths : the  second  of  the  latter, 
a daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halkett  of  Pitferran, 
being  the  reputed  author  of  the  curious  poem 
Hardyknute.  Perhaps  there  is  some  story  con- 
nected with  the  Wardlaws  of  Pitreavie  which 
might  explain  these  odd  lines  interlaced  among 
their  initials.  H.  R. 

Wisp. — What  is  the  meaning  of  Wisp  in  Wisp- 
ington,  a village  in  Lincolnshire  ? Dr.  Bonney 
thought  that  the  name  might  have  been  given  to 
the  parish  from  the  frequency  of  Will-o’-the-wisp’s 
appearance  on  its  low  and  wet  lands.  If  it  was 
Will’s  favourite  resort,  which  I have  never  heard, 
it  is  not  so  now,  for  the  drainers  have  been  at 
work,  and  the  lands  are  no  longer  wet.  In  W right’s 
History  of  Rutland  it  is  stated  that  a parcel  of 
land  in  Braunstonfield,  partly  wood  ground  and 
partly  pasture,  commonly  called  the  Wispe,  was 
settled  in  trustees  for  certain  charitable  purposes. 
Will  this  description  of  the  Wispe,  partly  wood 


and  partly  pasture,”  afford  any  clue  to  its  mean- 
ing ? It  is  certainly  not  inapplicable,  even  now, 
to  the  parish  of  Wispington,  as  evinced  by  its 
broad  fields  and  scattered  trees.  Teebeeh. 


Quotation  eeom  Peaed. — In  a catalogue  of 
second-hand  books  (Blackburn,  Reading),  I find 
this  note  on  an  account  of  George  IV. ’s  visits  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  : — 

“ It  is  rather  characteristic  that  the  Scotch  title-page 
to  this  monument  of  flunkeyism  is  comprised  in  ten  lines. 
The  Irish  is  forty  lines  of  palaver.  The  royal  carriage 
wheels  are  reverentially  traced  with  sycophantic  minute- 
ness, plates  given  of  spots  henceforward  holy  ground,  and 
portraits  of  George  in  Scotch  and  Irish  masquerade.  And 
we  send  missionaries  to  the  benighted  heathen  who  fall 
down  before  brazen  images  that  they  set  up ! 

“ He  was  the  world’s  first  gentleman, 

And  made  the  appellation  hideous. — Praeo?.” 

I have  Whitmore’s  edition  of  Praed  in  two 
volumes  (Redfield,  New  York,  1860),  and  MoxonA 
edition  of  1864,  but  can  find  no  such  lines  as  the 
above  in  either.  Are  they  authentic  ? 

Makeocheie. 

[The  following  quatrain  is  said  to  have  formed  a por- 
tion of  Praed’s  famous  “ Epitaph  on  the  late  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands”  (i.  e.  George  IV.)  : — 

“ A noble,  nasty  course  he  ran, 

Superbly  filthy  and  fastidious ; 

He  was  the  w^orld’s  first  gentleman, 

And  made  the  appellation  hideous.” 

Mr.  D.  Coleridge,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  poet’s 
w’orks,  which  purports  to  be  complete,  has  overlooked 
this  epitaph,  the  authorship  of  which  admits  of  no  doubt. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  first, 
but  very  imperfect  collection  of  Praed’s  poems,  which 
was  made  and  published  in  the  United  States  of  America 
some  twenty  years  ago.  But  in  that  American  version 
of  the  epitaph  the  above  four  lines  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Possibly  they  constitute  a various  reading, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  particular  reason  why 
the  author  should  have  suppressed  them.  For,  judging 
from  the  ninth  stanza  of  the  epitaph,  which  we  subjoin, 
the  cancellation  assuredly  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
latent  respect  he  had  for  the  object  of  his  satire  : — 

“ And  when  Dissension  flung  her  stain 
Upon  the  light  of  Hymen’s  altar. 

And  Destiny  made  Cupid’s  chain 
As  galling  as  the  hangman’s  halter, 

He  passed  a most  domestic  life, 

E}'  many  mistresses  befriended  ; 

And  did  not  put  away  his  wife, 

For  fear  the  priest  should  be  offended.” 

And  by  way  of  illustrating  his  text,  he  adds  in  a foot- 
note : “ When  a native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  weary 
of  his  first  spouse,  he  may  bring  home  another,  but  he 
may  not  divorce  his  original  chosen  consort.”]| 
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‘^Kobh^sok  Crusoe.”— Some  years  ago  there 
was  a song  very  popular  (now  superseded  by  the 
music  hall  ‘‘comic”  nonsense),  narrating  in  a 
string  of  verses  the  outline  of  Robinson  Crusoe’s 
story.  Who  wrote  the  words  ? Who  composed 
the  music?  When  did  it  first  appear?  and  in 
what  popular  collection  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Defoe. 

[The  music  and  words  were  published  by  E.  Bates, 
Blackfriars  Road,  in  1797,  and  are  entitled  “ Oh,  poor 
Robinson  Crusoe.  A favorite  Comic  Chaunt  written 
and  sung  by  Mr.  Cussans  at  the  Royal  Circus  and  Sad- 
ler’s Wells  with  universal  applause.”  The  words  are 
printed  in  The  Universal  Songster  (Fairburn),  1825,  i.  54» 
as  well  as  in  the  recent  editions  of  Foote’s  farce.  The 
Mayor  of  Garratt,  reprinted  in  Cumberland’s  British 
Theatre,  and  the  British  Drama.  The  melody  of  this 
song,  like  that  of  “ The  Tight  Little  Island,”*  is  a vocal 
version  of  “ The  Rogue’s  March.”  See  Chappell’s  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  ii.  720,  for  remarks  on  the 
latter  tune.] 

WiLLESDEn  Church.  — When  visiting  this 
church  lately,  I was  surprised  to  see  a highly- 
coloured  monumental  tablet  fixed  to  the  wall  over 
the  communion  table,  recording  the  death  of 
Richard  Puno  [Paine],  Esq.  J.P.,  Dec.  17,  1606, 
aged  ninety-five,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  Feb.  23, 
1595,  aged  seventy-two,  the  history  of  which 
tablet,  &c.,  I was  told,  is  somewhat  interesting. 
Can  this  history  be  given  by  a correspondent  ? 

T.C.  Noble. 

[Richard  Paine  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as 
Gentleman  Pensioner  to  five  sovereigns,  namely,  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I.  In  the  j^ear  1864  our  correspondent  Mr.  James 
Knowles  found  his  tombstone  had  been  sacrilegiously 
removed  from  the  churchyard  and  deposited  in  the  en- 
gine-house, although  it  was  in  very  fair  preservation* 

(“  K & Q.”  S.  vi.  247.)  Lysons  states  that  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  church  is  a monument  to  his  memory. 

It  is  expected  that  the  members  of  the  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex Archseological  Society  will  shortly  pay  a visit  to 
Willesden  church.] 

“ MaSQUARADE  DU  ClEL,”  BY  J.  S.  — TwO 
volumes  of  plays  by  James  Shirley  have  recently 
come  into  my  hands  from  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hastings’s  library.  They  are  all  original  editions, 
but  one  among  them  somewhat  puzzles  me.  I 

* “ The  Tight  Little  Island,”  as  many  of  our  venerable 
correspondents  will  remember,  was  in  their  boyish  days 
the  theme  of  every  joyous  peasant  and  patriotic  artisan  : — 

“ Daddy  Neptune  one  day  to  Freedom  did  say, 

‘ If  ever  I lived  upon  dry  land, 

The  spot  I should  hit  on  would  be  little  Britain.’ 

Says  Freedom,  ‘ Wh}’,  that’s  my  own  island.’ 

Oh,  it’s  a snug  little  island, 

A right  little,  tight  little  island  ; 

Seek  all  the  globe  round,  there’s  none  can  be  found 

So  happy  as  this  little  island.” 


can  neither  find  it  mentioned  in  Watt,  Lowndes, 
or  a copy  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  entitled : 

“Masquarade  du  Ciel,  presented  to  the  Great  Queene 
of  the  Little  World.  A Celestiall  Map,  representing  the 
true  site  and  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  bodies  through  the 
yeeres  1639-40,  &c.  Shadowing  the  late  Commotions  be- 
tween Saturn  and  Mercury  about  the  Northern  Thule. 
With  the  Happy  Peace  and  Union  through  the  whole 
Little  World  made  by  the  Goodnesse  of  Phebus  and 
Royall  Phebe.  By  J.  S.  London  : Printed  by  R.  B.  for 
S.  C.  1640.” 

It  is  the  usual  small  4to  size,  is  dedicated  to 
the  queen,  and  comprises  37  pages.  What  is  the 
history  of  this  curious  masque,  and  is  it  unique  ? 

T.  C.  Noble. 

[On  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  had 
written  the  name  of  the  author  on  a copy  of  this  play  in 
the  library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  it  is  as- 
cribed to  John  Sadler,  who  was  born  •in  Shropshire, 
Aug.  18,  1615  ; admitted  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Nov.  13,  1630  ; M.A.  1638  ; was  fellow  of  the  college  the 
same  year,  and  afterwards  Master  of  Magdalene  College. 
Baxter  {Life  by  Calamy,  ii.  83  ; iii.  116)  saj’-s  he  was 
“ a general  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman ; 
afterwards  Town  Clerk  of  London.”  Kennett  {Register 
and  Chronicle,  pp.  906,  913)  informs  us  that  in  Dec.  1662 
he  was  deprived  of  the  mastership  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  to  make  way  for  the  old  master.  Dr.  Rainbow, 
and  that  he  “ was  town  clerk  of  London  all  the  time  of 
his  being  master  of  Magdalene,  and  before,  but  not  long 
after.”  Kennett  adds,  “ It  must  be  owned  he  was  not 
always  right  in  his  head,  especially  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  being  master  of  the  college.”  There  is  a very- 
curious  account  of  him  in  Hutchins’s  History  of  Dor- 
setshire, edit.  1815,  i.  259  ; iv.  355.  After  sustaining 
some  severe  losses,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Warm  well 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  died  in  April,  1674.] 

^ The  Brocas. — Wliat  is  the  origin  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  the  “ Brocas,”  the  name  under 
which  the  meadow  on  the  Eton  side  of  the 
Thames  is  known,  from  which  the  boats  start  at 
the  Eton  regattas.  W.  F.  H. 

[The  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  that  suggested 
by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  namely,  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hroca,  a brook  ; or,  as 
Somner  renders  it,  rivus,  rivulus.  Consult  “N.  & Q.” 

2nd  s.  xi.  339  ; xii.  78,  381.] 

“ Breeches  Bible.”  — In  Caxton’s  Golden 
Legend,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1527,  is, 

I understand,  the  passage  in  Genesis : — 

“ They  toke  fygge  leves  and  sowed  them  togyder  for 
to  cover  theyr  membres  in  maner  of  breches.” 

Is  this  the  earliest  date  of  this  passage  in  print  ? 

T.  C.  Noble. 

[This  may  probably  be  the  earliest  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage in  print,  although  Wiclif’s  translation,  made  about 
the  year  1378  or  1380,  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  In  the 
text  of  the  Oxford  manuscript  printed  in  1850,  and  edited 
by  Forshall  and  Madden,  we  read,  “And  the  ei3en  of 
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both  ben  openyd ; and  whanne  thei  knewen  hem  silf  to 
be  nakid,  thei  soweden  to  gidre  leeues  of  a fige  tree,  and 
maden  hem  brechis.”  The  first  edition  of  the  Genevan 
version,  commonly  called  the  Breeches  Bible,  was  pub- 
lished in  1560.] 

Latin  Geaces.— Can  you  tell  me  of  any  book 
which  contains  the  Latin  graces  used  at  the  col- 
leges in  Oxford  ? P.  M.  H. 

Oxford. 

[Copies  of  the  various  graces  used  at  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  are  printed  in  Reliquics  HearniancB,  edit.  1857,  ii. 
907-921.  Mr.  Camden,  when  he  was  a very  young  man 
of  Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  made  the 
Latin  grace  which  they  use  to  this  day. — Ih.  i.  213.] 

THE  MISTLETOE  ON  THE  OAK. 

(ph  S.  iii.  109.) 

I have  just  read  a long  letter,  signed  James  H. 
Dixon,  on  the  subject  of  The  Mistletoe  on  the 
Oak.”  Should  it  interest  him  or  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Murithian  Society,  I beg  to  inform 
them  that  at  the  present  moment  a very  line 
specimen  of  the  mistletoe  is  growing  on  an  oak- 
tree  within  two  or  three  miles  of  this  place. 
Eastnor  Castle,  the  residence  of  Lord  Somers,  is 
approached  from  the  north  by  a road  running 
along  the  crest  of  a wooded  hill  locally  known  as 
the  Hog’s  Back ; about  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  this  drive,  between  the  two  lodges,  entering 
from  the  Malvern  and  Ledbury  road,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side,  is  the  oak-tree  in  question.  From 
its  appearance,  I should  take  it  to  be  a tree  of 
from  eighty  to  a hundred  years’  growth.  Should 
Mr.  Dixon  wish  for  any  further  particulars,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  them. 

S.  T.  ScEOPE,  Jen. 

Malvern  Wells,  Worcestershire. 


In  the  museum  at  Worcester  I have  often  seen 
a specimen  of  this  plant,  parasitic  on  the  oak. 
The  tree  from  which  it  was  cut  was,  and  I believe 
still  is,  a vv^ell-known  oak  in  Eastnor  Park,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Somers,  near  Malvern.  I know  that 
it  bore  the  mistletoe  year  after  year. 

As  to  the  ash : some  twenty  years  ago  I saw, 
in  the  hall  of  Troy  House,  Monmouth,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a large  plant  of  mistletoe ; 
and  was  told  that  it  was  preserved  as  a curiosity, 
having  been  cut  from  an  ash- tree  on  the  estate. 

W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 


In  Eastnor  Park,  Herefordshire,  the  mistletoe 
may  be  seen  on  an  oak.  This  instance  has  been 
quoted  before. 

I am  told  that,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  mistletoe  may  be  seen  on  several  olive-trees. 


The  berry  of  this  plant  is  smaller  than  those  in 
Europe,  and  of  a pinkish  colour.  0.  F.  C. 


In  the  Troceedings  of  the  Woolhope  Society  of 
Herefordshire  for  the  year  1866  are  photographs 
of  two  mistletoe  oaks  (Q.  pedunculataY  Of  these 
one  is  at  Eastnor,  and  has  no  less  than  seven 
boughs  upon  it,  and  in  every  case  the  tree  is 
withered  in  the  part  to  which  the  mistletoe  is 
attached.  The  other  example  is  on  Primrose  Hill, 
in  Tedstone-de-la-Mere,  and  was  discovered  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cradock,  the  late  Prin- 
cipal of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

C.  J.  Eobinson. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  seen 
(through  the  kindness  of  the  author)  Dr.  Bull’s 
monograph  on  the  subject.  It  is  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Woolhope  Society  for  1864, 
and  is  in  fact  a complete  treatise  upon  the  natural 
and  legendary  history  of  the  mistletoe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  instances  of  the  growth  of  the 
mistletoe  on  the  oak  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Bull 
mentions  the  following,  which  he  has  authen- 
ticated : — 

“ 1.  At  Badams  Court,  Sedbury  Park,  near  Chepstow. 

2.  At  Burninsfold  Farm,  Dunsfold,  Surrey. 

3.  In  Hackwood  Park,  Hants. 

4.  In  a wood  by  the  side  of  the  South  Devon  Bail  way, 
about  three,  riiiles  north  of  Plymouth.” 

The  author  adds : — 

“ These  are  all  the  instances  of  the  growth  of  the 
Viscum  alhuin  on  the  oak  that  I have  been  able  to  au- 
thenticate, or  believe  in,  as  existing  at  the  present  time.” 

Dr.  Bull  considers  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  — 

“ That  we  must  look  for  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids,  not 
in  the  Viscum  album  of  our  own  trees,  but  in  the  Loran- 
thus  euTopceus,  an  allied  parasite,  which  is  frequently 
found  growing  on  oaks  in  the  South  of  Europe.” 


WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  THE  INCHES  AT  PERTH  IN  1396  ? 

S.  iii.  7,  &c.) 

As  a member  of  the  clan  Shaw,  and  therefore 
concerned  in  whatever  redounds  to  its  historical 
renown,  I ought  not  perhaps  to  demur  very  much 
to  the  conclusion  come  to  by  your  talented  corre-< 
spondent.  Dr.  Macpheeson,  as  to  the  above  ques- 
tion. For,  although  he  takes  from  us  one  of  our 
greatest  reputed  chiefs,  from  whom  some  families 
amongst  us  still  claim  to  be  descended,  and  hands 
the  proprietorship  of  him  entirely  over  to  our 
well-beloved  cousins  the  Farquharsons,  he  never- 
theless assigns  to  the  Shaws,  the  place  in  the 
famous  conflict  at  Perth  hitherto  attributed  by 
the  most  critical  writer  (Skene)  on  the  subject,  to 
a much  more  powerful  and  distinguished  branch 
of  the  clan  Chattan — namely,  the  Macphersons. 
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Let  me  examine  on  wbat  grounds : — 

1.  He  says  that  the  testimony  of  the  original 
authority  (Wyntoun)  has  been  garbled  and  dis- 
torted by  subsequent  writers  to  suit  later  popular 
theories,  and  fall  in  with  the  claims  of  the  more 
powerful  families  of  after  times. — Admitted. 

2.  He  saj^s  that  there  was  a race  of  Shaws  or 
Schas  in  Hothiemurchus  at  and  prior  to  the  period 
of  the  contest. — Admitted.  We  have  charter 
evidence  on  the  point.  (Preface  to  Spald.  Club 
Misc.  iv.  p.  xxvi.) 

3.  {a)  That  these  Shaws  were  troublesome  to 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  that  therefore  he,  having 
an  interest  in  their  being  weakened,  (h)  joined 
with  the  Earl  of  Crawford  in  bringing  about  this 
contest. — (a)  Very  likely,  but  not  proven,  (b) 
therefore  does  not  follow. 

4.  That  Yha,  Ha,  and  Sha  are  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  But  if  so,  and  if  the  clan 
Ha  or  Yha  were  the  clan  Sha,  why  does  not 
Wyntoun  spell  it  so  ? If  Ha  or  Yha  were  the 
same  as  Sha,  then  he  would  have  spelled  Sha 
Farquharis  Son,  Yha  Earquharis  Son,  which  he 
does  not  do. 

Skene’s  conclusion  on  this  point  is  different. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Macphersons,  in  their 
genealogy  as  given  in  the  MS.  of  1450,  was  Heth. 
From  him,  he  says,  they  were  called  at  one  time 
the  clan  Heth,  pronounced  in  Gaelic  Ha  or  Yha. 
The  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  Shas  in  Rothiemur- 
chus  spells  his  name,  as  a witness  to  a legal  docu- 
ment, Seth — thus  Ferchard  son  of  Seth.”  The 
document  was  an  agreement  between  Andrew, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray,  a.d. 
1234.  Heth  and  Seth,  then,  are  different  names  j 
the  former  sounds  Yha,  the  latter  Sha. 

Dpv.  Macpherson"  then  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  clan  Farquharson  is  the  same  as  the 
clan  Chewill  or  Quhele,  from  — 

1.  The  resemblance  of  the  name  Quhele  or  Che- 
will to  Janla  or  Fhiunla  (Finlay),  a well-known 
appellative  of  the  clan  Farquharson.  But  they 
were  not  designated  as  the  clan  Fhiunla  or  Janla 
till  after  the  time  of  their  great  ancestor  Finlay 
Mor,  who  fell  bearing  the  royal  standard  at 
Pinkie  in  1547. 

2.  From  the  fact  that  a certain  Slurach  (or 
Sheach  Farquharis  Son)  et  omnes  clan  Chewill  ” 
are  associated  in  an  Act  of  forfeiture  in  1392  along 
with  Thomas  and  Patrick  Duncanson  (the  latter 
the  ancestor  of  the  Robertsons  of  Lude)  for 
their  share  in  the  well-known  raid  of  Angus.  A 
Farquharson,  he  also  says,  married  about  this 
time  a daughter  of  the  above  Patrick’s.  This 
may  account  for  the  association  in  arms  of  Slurach 
or  Sheach  and  the  haill  clan  Chewill  with  the 
renowned  leaders  of  the  clan  Don  achy  or  Robert- 
son, but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  clan  Chewill 
was  the  clan  Farquharson  j for  the  clan  Farquhar- 
son had  not  at  that  period  any  existence,  if  we  are 


to  place  any  reliance  on  their  own  family  genealo- 
gies and  traditions. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  about  this  time  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Robertson  married  the 
ancestor  of  the  Farquharsons  and  the  founder  of 
the  family.  The  tradition  of  the  Robertsons 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Farquharsons  on  the  point. 
(See  Sir  R.  Douglas’  Baronage,  quoting  a MS. 
history  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan.) 

But  the  Farquharson  MS.  and  genealogies  all 
bear  that  the  jirst  settler  and  founder  of  the  clan 
on  Dee  side  was  a Farquhar  Shaw  from  Rothie- 
murchus,  who  only  settled  in  Braemar  about  the 
period  of  the  contest. 

A copy  of  the  well-known  Brouchdearg  Manu- 
script lies  before  me  as  I write,  and  also  the 
‘‘  Farquharson  Genealogy,”  as  given  in  the  Scottish 
Nation.  The  Brouchdearg  Manuscript  was  written 
in  1733  by  the  Tutor  of  Farquharson  of  Brouch- 
dearg, himself  a Farquharson.  He  laments  in  the 
beginning  of  it  that  it  has  become  a custom,  in 
making  out  genealogies,  to  propagate  idle  stories 
which  conceal  and  disguise  the  truth  and  dis- 
credit the  whole  history,  making  it  pass  for  an 
invented  fable.”  Pie  then  states  his  determina- 
tion “ to  narrate  nothing  but  what  is  true.” 

His  record  on  the  point  we  are  considering  is 
simply  this:  Farquhar  Shaw,  whose  name  Jirst 
gave  rise  to  this  surname  (Farquharson),  came 
over  from  Rothiemurchus  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence near  the  Linil  of  Dee,  where  he  perished 
by  an  accident.”  This  is  circumstantial  and  bears 
the  impress  of  truth.  Moreover  the  Tutor  takes 
no  notice  of  the  story  so  popular  and  prevalent  at 
the  time  he  wrote — namely,  that  this  Farquhar 
Shaw  was  a descendant  of  Shaw  Macduff,  a son 
of  Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife.  This  theory  of  the 
descent  of  Shaws  and  Macintoshes  from  the  Thanes 
of  Fife  was  thoroughly  refuted  by  Mr.  Skene  in 
his  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  published  in  1837. 
We  may,  therefore,  rely  on  the  statement  in  the 
Brouchdearg  Manuscript. 

Who  then  was  this  P’arquhar  Shaw,  the  founder 
of  the  Farquharsons  ? The  common  tradition  in 
the  Highlands,  and  particularly  amongst  Shaws 
and  Farquharsons,  is  that  he  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Shaw  who  commanded  the  victorious  party 
on  the  Inch  in  1396.  Between  Farquhar  the 
first  founder,  and  Findlay  Mor  (1540)  the  second 
great  founder  of  the  family,  there  were  only  three 
generations,  so  that  we  can  approximate  to  the 
date  of  the  settlement  of  the  former  in  Dee  side, 
probably  about  1400,  corresponding  with  the  tra- 
dition that  he  was  a son  of  Sha  Farquharis  Son  of 
1396. 

Colonel  Robertson,  the  direct  male  descendant 
of  said  Patrick  Duncanson,  and  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  critical  work  entitled  Historical  Proofs 
of  the  Highlanders,  concurs  with  me  in  the  opinion 
(expressed  in  a letter  written  to  me  on  the  sub- 
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ject),  that  ^Hhe  Farquharsons  did  not  "belong  to 
Aberdeenshire  at  the  period  of  the  raid  of  Angus 
in  1391,  nor  had  then  any  existence  as  a clan.” 
Dr.  Macpherson’s  theory,  therefore,  as  to  their 
having  been  the  wild  Highland  Katherans  who 
then  molested  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Who  then  were  the  clan  Chewill  (or  [Quhele) 
and  the  clan  Yha?  I presume  not  to  decide. 
Some  writers  subsequent  to  Wyntoun  transpose 
the  leaders,  assigning  Sha  to  the  clan  Yha  (or 
Kay,  as  they  ignorantly  call  it),  and  Christie 
Mac  Ian  to  the  clan  Quhele,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
the  clan  Chattan,  from  that  clan  coming  more 
into  prominence.  But  the  unvaried  tradition  of 
the  families  themselves  (whether  the  contest  is 
alleged  to  have  been  as  between  Macintoshes  and 
Macphersons,  or  as  between  Macintoshes  and 
Macphersons  united  and  the  clan  Dhai  or  David- 
sons,) has  been  that  a Sha  led  the  victorious 
party.  His  grave  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  old 
churchyard  at  Rothiemurchus ; a rude  slab  marks 
the  spot,  and  dire  will  be  the  fate,  says  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  district,  of  any  one  who  shall  venture 
to  disturb  it. 

The  Shaws  lost  their  heritage  in  Rothiemur- 
chus  owing  to  the  slaughter  by  their  chief  Allan, 
of  his  step-father  Dallas  of  Cantray,  in  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1594  we  have  the 
last  mention  of  the  clan  Chewill  in  history,  in  a 
‘‘‘  roll  of  broken  clans.”  They  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  document  again.  They  passed  out  of  his- 
tory at  the  time  the  Shaws  lost  their  territory. 
Were  they  one  and  the  same,  as  Farquharson  and 
Fhiunla  were  the  same  ? In  the  same  list,  the 
clan  Farquharson  is  separately  entered,  which  does 
not  tally  with  Dr.  Macpherson’s  theory  that 
they  were  the  clan  Chewill. 

William  G.  Shaw. 

Parsonage,  Forfar. 


“ CROM  A BOO.” 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  438,  522,  614.) 

The  reply  of  A Geraldine  does  not  partake  of 
the  usual  courteousness  of  the  scions  of  the  house 
of  the  ‘^Geraldines.”  If  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  translations  of  the  mottoes  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  family  of  which  he  purports  to 
be  a member,  why  invite  the  contributors  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  who  are  by  his  own  showing  more 
ignorant  than  himself,  to  stultify  their  want  of 
knowledge  by  following  his  advice  to  “ try  a little 
more,”  that  he  may  enlighten  them,  and  thus 
shine  the  brighter  through  the  dark  mass  of  igno- 
rance which  he  evidently  presumes  will  be  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  a work  which  has  for  its 
object  the  elucidation  and  not  the  confounding  of 
its  contributors’  ideas. 


Does  the  ‘‘  author  of  a History  of  the  Ge- 
raldines ” assert  that  “ Crom  a boo  ” has  any  sense 
at  all  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  have  a correct 
rendering  from  one  who  professes  so  much,  but  in 
the  meantime  I must  run  the  risk  of  either  giving 
him  gratuitous  information,  or  exposing  my  own 
ignorance  by  offering  the  following  as  the  expla- 
nation of  the  motto  in  reply  to  his  challenge : — 

Crom,  the  son  of  Maolrin,  son  of  Raghnal,  built 
a castle  on  the  river  Maig,  co.  Limerick,  calling  it 
by  his  own  name;  subsequently  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, second  Lord  Offaly,  overran  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  having  taken  the  castle  of  Crom 
adopted  the  war-cry  or  motto  of  “ Crom  a huad" 
(not  Crom  a boo),  thus  expressing  his  “ victory  ” 
of  Crom,  the  chief  residence  of  a branch  of  the 
O’Donovans. 

The  descendants  of  Maurice  have  retained  the 
sound  of  the  pronunciation  in  the  incorrect  spelling 
of  Crom  a (or  ee)  boo.  Liom.  F. 

As  all  previous  translations  of  the  above  are 
pronounced  by  A Geraldine  to  be  quite  wrong, 
I will  venture  another,  suggested  by  a friend  of 
mine  in  our  college  days,  long,  long  ago.  In 
books  of  heraldry,  the  meaning  of  Crom  a boo  is 
given  as  I will  hurn^  which  led  my  friend  to  the 
happy  suggestion  that  it  was  only  a corruption  of 
the  Latin  cremabo.  Let  this  go  for  its  worth  ; but 
at  least  it  was  “ben  trovato.”  F.  C.  H. 


BRIGHTON  BALLAD. 

(#^  S.  iii.  32.) 

A version  of  this  ballad  is  contained  in  The 
Charcoal  Burner,  a drama  produced  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  on  December  26, 1832,  written  by  George 
Almar,  then  an  actor  at,  and  writer  of  pieces  for, 
that  theatre,  and  afterwards  manager  of  Sadler’s 
Wells  Theatre.  Mr.  Almar's  version,  however, 
refers  not  to  Brighton,  but  to  Knaresborough  in 
Yorkshire,  in  and  near  to  which  town  the  scene  of 
The  Charcoal  Burner  is  laid.  I cannot  pretend 
to  say  which  version  was  the  original.  Mr. 
Almar  wrote  his  drama,  it  will  be  observed,  up- 
wards of  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  he  may  possibly 
have  appropriated  and  altered  the  Brighton  ballad 
which  H.  H.  says  appeared  in  some  magazine 
about  forty-five  years  ago.  In  the  play-bill  of  the 
first  performance  of  The  Charcoal  Burnei'  (now 
before  me)  the  ballad  is  described  as  “ a Comic 
Song,  newly  invented^  As  I believe  the  printed 
copy  of  The  Charcoal  Burner  is  very  scarce,  I 
have  extracted  the  ballad  from  it  and  subjoin 
it;  — 

SONG. 

“ Dark  was  the  night  in  Knaresboro’, 

Oh,  very  dark,  I mean ; 

Few  of  the  lamps  were  lighted  up, 

And  they  could  not  be  seen ! 
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When  forth  there  came  a lad}^  gay — 

A lady  gay  was  she, 

And  her  cloak  was  made  of  the  best  blue  silk, 

And  it  hung  right  tastily. 

With  my  tink-a-tink,  &c. 

“ And  the  lady  she  went  to  the  Kuaresboro’  play 
Nay,  walked  upon  her  feet ; 

Then'iuto  a box  the  lady  went. 

And  sat  upon  a seat. 

And  wh}'  did  this  lady  lonelj’-  go 
So  dull  and  lonely  thither  ? 

Oh,  in  my  opinion,  I should  suppose 
Because  nobody  would  go  with  her. 

With  my  tink-a-tink,  &c. 

“ But  the  lady  was  to  meet  somebody. 

For  her  own  true  lover  she  looked ; 

For  he  said  he’d  be  down  from  London  that  night, 
And  she  knew  that  his  place  was  book’d. 

But  still  he  came  not— he  came  not  then. 

But  she  hoped  that  he  would  yet: 

When  lo  ! a box-keeper  burst  into  the  box. 

Who  seemed  in  a terrible  pet. 

With  my  tink-a-tink,  &c. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! the  coach  was  overturned,’  he  said, 

‘ On  which  your  lover  did  ride, 

And  his  large  leather  box  was  lost  in  the  dark.’ 

‘ Good  gracious  me  ! ’ she  cried. 

‘ But  oh,  the  dear,  dear  man  himself ; 

Oh,  where  is  he  V ’ she  said. 

‘ Alas ! alas  ! he  was  killed  by  the  fall ; 

So  lady,  in  fact,  he’s  dead.’ 

With  my  tink-a-tink,  &c. 

“ He  is  not  dead ! you  cruel  man — 

He  is  not  dead,  that’s  poz  ; 

His  head  was  too  thick  to  be  kill’d  by  the  fall.’ 

Says  he,  ‘ ’Pon  my  honour  he  was.’ 

‘Oh,  then,’  quoth  the  lady,  all  so  sad, 

O’ercome  with  sorrow  deep. 

Since  I’ve  come  at  half-price  I will  see  the  farce. 
And  then  I’ll  go  home  and  weep.’ 

With  my  tink-a-tink,  &c.” 

W.  H.  Husk. 


A YARD  OF  ALE. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  106.) 

There  still  exists  at  Eton  the  custom  of  drinking 
a yard  of  ale,  or,  as  it  is  called  there,  “ the  long 
glass.”  Once  a week,  in  the  summer  half,  about 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  boys  in  the  boats,  or  of 
the  principal  cricket  or  foot-ball  players,  invited 
by  the  captain  of  the  boats  and  the  captain  of  the 
cricket  eleven,  assemble  in  a room  at  a small  public- 
house  for  luncheon.  The  luncheon  or  cellar,” 
as  it  is  called,  consists  of  bread  and  cheese,  salads, 
beer,  and  cider-cup.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
luncheon  a boy,  previously  invited  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  requested  to  step  forward ; he  sits  down 
on  a chair,  a napkin  is  tied  round  his  neck,  and 
the  long  glass  filled  with  beer  is  presented  to 
him.  Watches  are  pulled  out,  and  at  a given  signal 
he  begins  to  drink.  If  he  does  it  in  good  time  he 
is  greeted  with  loud  applause ; but  if  he  leaves  a 
drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  it  has  to  be  re- 
filled, and  he  has  to  drink  again.  Two  or  three 


fellows  are  asked  to  drink  at  each  cellar,  and 
after  this  initiation  they  are  entitled  to  be  asked 
on  future  occasions.  This  is  a very  old  institution, 

R.  H.  B.  H. 


The  custom  of  serving  a quart  of  ale  in  a measure 
a yard  long  was  in  vogue  a very  few  years  ago  at 
the  Dolphin  on  the  Abingdon  road,  near  Oxford. 
It  was  a source  of  considerable  amusement  when 
first  introduced.  Though  the  house  has  changed 
hands  since  then,  no  doubt  the  ‘‘  pots  ” are  pre- 
served, and  might  be  brought  out  at  the  request 
of  a customer.  H.  Gr.  W. 


This  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  mode  of  in- 
ducing custom  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago ; but  very 
much  later,  I remember  seeing  on  a public-house 
in  Byard  Lane,  Nottingham,  two  glasses  of  these 
lengths  painted  on  a sign,  and  the  inscription  — 
Ale  sold  here  by  the  yard  and  half-yard.” 

Ellcee, 


There  is,  or  was  some  years  ago  when  I saw  it, 
a long  horn-shaped  glass — say  three  feet — in  the 
cellars  at  Knole  House,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  out  of 
which  visitors  were  invited  to  taste  the  strong 
ale.  E.  B. 


A glass  vessel  precisely  answering  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  C.  P.  T.  of  that  at  Lincoln  is 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is  thus 
described  on  the  label : — 

“ Vessel. — Clear  glass,  long  trumpet  form.  A bulb 
at  the  lower  end  ; (termed  a forfeit  glass) . Venetian. 
17th  centy.  L.  3 ft.  1 in.,  diam.  at  mouth  3f  in.  Given 
by  Mr.  W.  Brown  of  Broad  Hinton.  8074.-’62.” 

Broad  Hinton  is  a village  in  Wiltshire.  K. 


In  the  year  1858,  in  a public-house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Sandgate,  under  Shornclifie  Camp,  I drank 
a yard  of  ale  from  a glass  vessel  precisely  similar 
to  that  described  by  C.  P.  T. 

H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 


C.  P.  T.  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  Feb.  10,  1685,  quoted  in  Hone’s 
Year-book,  it  is  mentioned  that  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  James  II.  in  the  market-place  of  Bromley 
by  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  and  other  officers  drank  the  king’s  health 
in  a flint  glass  a yard  long.  J.  E.  Cussans. 


In  reply  to  C.  P.  T.,  I may  note  that  the  yard  of 
ale,  although  a curiosity,  does  not  seem  to  be 
extremely  rare,  for  I am  informed  by  one  friend 
of  the  existence  of  one  of  these  fun-causing  gob- 
lets (if  I may  so  term  what  is  of  almost  non- 
descript shape)  at  the  King’s  Arms  (or  King’s 
Head)  in  the  Marketplace  at  Cambridge ; and  by 
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another  of  one  at  the  Tiger’s  Head  Inn,  in  the 
village  of  Foots  Cray,  near  Chiselhurst.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  recently  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  one  made  in  London  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  friends,  the  glassmakers  appearing  at  once 
to  know  the  proper  form,  from  which  I gather 
that  the  yard  of  ale  may  be  met  with  somewhat 
frequently.  ‘‘  Ale  sold  hy  the  yard  ” is  also  the 
proclamation  on  the  signboard  of  a publichouse  in 
Queen  Street,  Gravesend.  With  regard  to  the 
second  instance  I have  quoted,  my  friend  adds 
that  “ as  far  as  he  can  recollect  he  saw  it  filled 
much  oftener  with  brandy  and  water  and  cham- 
pagne than  with  ale ; ” hut  it  is  only  fair  to 
humanity  to  record  that  the  glass  in  question  was 
of  rather  degenerate  proportions,  being  in  fact 
only  about  twenty-six  instead  of  thirty-six  inches 
long.  A.  G.  S. 

Mile  End. 


HARD  WORDS  IN  CHAUCER. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  89.) 

Mr.  Furnivall  has  sent  me  an  explanation  of 
poudre-mm'chaunt  tart  which  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  He  takes  tart  to  mean  sharp,  with 
reference  to  taste,  as  it  is  still  used.  Poudre- 
marchaunt  is  a flavouring  powder,  twice  mentioned 
in  Household  Ordinances  and  Receipts  (Soc.  Antiq. 
1790),  at  pp.  426  and  434:  ‘‘do  therto  ponder 
marchant,"  and  “do  thi  flessh  therto,  and  gode 
herhes,  and  ponder  marchaunt,  and  let  hit  well 
stew.”  My  supposition  that  poudre  is  a verb  is 
therefore  wrong.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the 
word  tart.  Not  perceiving  that  it  can  he  taken  as 
an  adjective,  I was  driven  to  consider  poudre  as  a 
verb  from  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  Chau- 
cer’s cook  used  to  boil  tarts,  as  the  usual  punctua- 
tion of  the  passage  seems  to  imply.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  index  to  the  Bahees  Book,  s.  v. 

Powder,”  further  illustrations,  including  a men- 
tion of  the  powder  of  palmgale. 

This  matter  set  right,  I offer  a few  more  solu- 
tions. Broken  harm,  9299.  If  broken  is  an 
infinitive  rather  than  a past  participle,  it  may 
mean  either  to  broke  (i.  e.  to  act  as  a procuress, 
see  Nares),  or  to  make  use  of,  eynploy  ; since  broken 
is  another  spelling  of  bro%iken,K.~'^.  brucan,  modern 
Eng.  brook,  G.  brauchen.  Harm  sometimes  means 
mischief  in  Old  English,  and  I do  not  quite  see 
why  broken  harm  may  not  signify  to  make  mis- 
chief, unless  the  reading  he  corrupt.  Or  it  may 
mean  to  enjoy  mischief,  for  to  enjoy  is,  in  fact,  tlie 
commonest  signification  of  broken  or  brouken.  To 
turnen  cuppes  means  simply  to  turn  cups,  i.  e.  to 
produce  wooden  cups  hy  the  use  of  the  turner’s  art. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about  it. 
Houced  is  only  another  spelling  of  the  musical 
instrument  called  a dulcet.  For  dulcarnon,  see 
Halliwell  and  Kersey’s  Phillips''  World  of  W ')rds. 


Durense  Mr.  Morris  considers  as  another  form  of 
duresse,  constraint.  It  is,  I suppose,  in  the  geni- 
tive case,  and  “the  newe  durense  pleasaunce” 
means  “the  delight'of  the  new  constraint hut 
this  is  a little  unsatisfactory.  Consite,  says  Mr. 
Morris,  is  to  recite,  hut  I know  of  no  example  of 
this.  It  seems  to  me  to  he  merely  the  verb  to 
conceit,  i.  e.  to  imagine.  (See  “ conceit  ” in  Halli- 
well.) Farewell  feldefare  is  fareivell,  fieldfare  ! 
It  is  clearly  a proverb  expressing  “go,  and  never 
mind  what  becomes  of  you.”  The  fieldfare  leaves 
us  as  the  summer  comes,  and  so  we  can  see  him 
depart  without  much  regret.  Tyrwhitt  marks 
hyghen  as  a difficulty ; hut  his  reference  shows  us 
on  highen,  i.  e.  on  high,  where  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Trippe  of  chese  is  a piece  of  cheese ; possibly  a 
third  part.  It  is  curious  that  Shakespeare  uses 
ti'iple  to  mean  one  of  three,  expressing  by  it  divi- 
sion by  three,  and  not  multiplication.  Viretote  is 
in  Morris’s  edition  verytrot,  i.  e.  very  trot,  quick 
pace.  So  vitremite  should  rather  be  wyntermyte, 
a rough  out-of-doors  winter  cap.  Whipul-tre  Mr. 
Morris  explains  by  cornel-tree : I do  not  know  why. 
It  may  mean  a tree  out  of  which  “ whipple-trees  ” 
are  made.  (See  “ Whipple-tree  ” in  Halliwell.) 
Nearly  all  the  words  now  left  unexplained  are 
proper  names.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


A solution  of  one  of  these,  kankerdort,  has  oc- 
curred to  me ; which,  however,  I advance  with 
great  diffidence.  I would  suggest  that  the  word 
should  be  divided — not,  as  Mr.  See  at  proposes, 
into  kankerd  and  ort,  but  into  kanker  and  dort. 
In  Scotland  the  adjectives  kankered  and  dorty 
are  quite  common,  in  the  sense  of  “ ill-tempered,” 
for  which  see  Jamieson’s  Dictionary. 

Their  relative  nouns  would  be,  respectively, 
kanker  and  dort.  I have  no  recollection  of  either 
hearing  or  seeing  the  former;  but  the  latter 
occurs  in  the  common  expression,  “ Meg  dorts,” 
that  is,  “ Meg  of  the  tempers.” 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phrase  “wrath 
and  rage,”  in  which  two  words  of  nearly  similar 
signification  are  used  in  conjunction  to  intensify 
the  author’s  meaning.  Does  not  Chaucer  com- 
bine kanker  and  dort  in  the  same  way,  only  leav- 
ing out  the  conjunction  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm  ? — as  a poet  of  the  present  day  might  say, 
that  one  of  his  characters  was  in  a “ wrath-rage.” 

George  Vere  Irving. 


Your  correspondent’s  haste  is  calculated  to  mar 
my  plan  of  having  T3^rwhitt’s  list  of  difficul- 
ties discussed  seriatim  in  your  columns.  He  has 
rushed  into  print  heedless  of  consequences.  I 
difter  very  much  with  Mr,  Skeat.  Some  of  his 
notes  only  serve  to  show  how  easily  Chaucer  may 
be  mfs-understood ; ex.  gr. : — 
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1.  Cankec?or^.  The  terminal  here,  I think, 
means  a hed.  Compare  the  French  dortoir^  also 
ri'ormouse,,  d'ormitarj. 

2.  Frajje^  I think,  means  strike,  Fr.  frappei'. 
The  strike  is  an  old  measure  of  capacity,  a bushel, 
a large  quantity. 

3.  Gnoffe,  1 read  an  oaf,  an  ouphe ; a fairy 
changeling,  a blockhead. 

4.  B aiue~hdkQ  means  half-hdkQ  ] i.  e.  raw  meat, 
or  underdone  food.  There  is  a sort  of  hasty- 
pudding  produced  of  such  slack-bake. 

5.  Span-uQ'NQ,  A.-S.  spannen,  to  stretch fresh 
from  the  tenter-hooks  or  stretchers.  Vide  Nares’ 
Glossary. 

6.  Radevore,  I read  a thing  of  duty,”  Fr.  re- 
devoir, a redoubled  obligation  ” a task  -,  what 
we  now  call  a sampler. 

7.  Sered-pottes,  1 think,  means  dried-scahs. 

8.  Counter,  I read  “ Sergeant-cozm^owr,”  an  old 
shire-officer,  otherwise  bailiff  of  the  hundred. 
Vide  Cowell’s  Law  Dictionary. 

9.  10.  id>r^ened-crece  has  nothing  to  do  with 
abortion.  It  is  literally  strengtlicra^A.  mcreases,” 
i.  e.  grows  by  indulgence. 

I could  easily  extend  this  list,  if  your  readers 
care  to  have  more  from  me  ; it  will  serve  to  show 
how  much  the  subject  needs  ventilation.  A.  H. 


Farewell  feldefare.  I rather  wonder  to  find  this 
in  Tyrwhitt’s  list  of  expressions  not  understood 
by  him  in  his  Chaucer  Glossary.  Even  without 
reference  to  the  contexts  which  he  cites,  it  seems 
to  me  obvious  that  this  is  a valediction,  probably 
proverbial,  to  anything  which,  like  the  wild  and 
migratory  fieldfare,  has  taken  flight,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  recovered.  In  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  it  is  applied  to  summer  friends in  Troilus, 
to  something  still  more  fugitive  and  irrecoverable, 
viz.  that  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

W.  P.  P. 


I would  add  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
squamious  of”  as  given  in  the  article  on  Hard 
Words  in  Chaucer.” 

In  a version  of  the  Te  Deuni  from  a fourteenth 
century  primer  given  by  Maskell  (fMon.  Rit.  ii. 
12),  we  have,  Thou  wert  not  skoymus  of  the 
maidens  wombe.”  In  two  other  versions  of 
similar  date  {Mo7i.  Rit.  ii.  229,  231),  “ Thou 
wert  not  skoymus  to  take  the  maydenes  wombe.” 

Johnson  Bailt. 

Pallion. 


^ Danvehs  Motto  S.  iii.  106.)— Will  W.  H.  J. 
kindly  furnish  me  with  a reference  to  the  deed 
in  the  Addit.  Charters,  British  Museum,  relative 
to  the  Darivers  property  in  Melksham,  Wilts,  and 
a description  of  any  arms  or  device  on  the  seal  in 
addition  to  the  motto  he  mentions,  and  to  which 


I cannot  furnish  a satisfactory  solution  at  present  ? 
The  Danvers  family  commonly  sealed  with  a quar- 
tered coat — 1 and  4,  Danvers  (ancient)  ; 2 and  3, 
Latimer,  Lord  Neville,  or  with  the  small  black- 
letter  10  four  times  repeated,  forming  a mono- 
gram. The  date  of  the  deed  will  decide  to  which 
Sir  John  Danvers  the  seal  belonged.  Elizabeth, 

1 daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Ambrose  Dauntesey, 

I Esq  of  Melksham,  was  made  sole  heiress  of  her 
i grandfather,  Sir  John  Dauntesey  of  West  Laving- 
1 ton.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  John 
I Danvers  the  regicide,  and  probably  the  deed  will 
show  that  in  this  mode  Sir  John  Danvers  had 
property  in  Melsham. 

The  house  once  inhabited  by  Ambrose  Daun- 
tesey, and  afterwards  by  his  widow’s  second  hus- 
band, Henry  Brouncker,  was  pulled  down  some 
few  years  back.  I add  my  address  to  enable 
j W.  H.  J.,  if  he  will  so  favour  me,  to  add  any 
information  he  may  have  collected  from  this  deed 
to  my  West  Lavington  papers  relating  to  former 
owners  of  the  estate.  Edwakd  Wilton. 

West  Lavington,  Devizes. 

Aethhr  Ashpitel  (4“^  S.  iii.  96.)  — Of  the 
estimable  and  ever-obliging  Ashpitel  I wish  some- 
thing more  had  been  said.  Himself  and  his  little 
nest  in  Poets’  Corner,  Westminster,  were  made  for 
each  other.  He  had  a very  fine  collection  of 
drawings  and  articles  of  vertu,  and,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  some  very  original  and  ancient  paintings 
of  very  great  rarity.  These  are  well  worth  look- 
ing after,  and  I hope  the  National  Gallery  will 
not  lose  sight  of  them.  Of  great  talent  as  a cul- 
tivated architect,  he  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  kind-hearted  men  I ever  knew. 

Btjshey  Heath. 

Calligeaphy  (4^^  S.  ii.  518;  iii.  115.)— Much 
already  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  inter- 
esting subject.  No  one  has  done  it  better  and 
more  fully  than  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  in  his 
Causeries  d'un  Curieux ; but,  however  flattered  I 
may  be  at  the  wish  kindly  expressed  by  Me.Hee- 
MANN  Kindt  that  I would  prolong  the  discus- 
sion on  the  handwriting  of  eminent  men  judged 
by  the  like,”  this  last  word  evidently  does  not 
apply  to  your  humble  servant  P.  A.  L. 

Loed  Coipbell’s  Lives  oe  the  Chancel- 
LOES  ” (4‘*^  S.  iii.  139.) — With  the  exception  of 
Coke  and  Mansfield,  I believe  Lord  Campbell  to 
have  been  the  greatest  chief  justice  that  England 
has  produced,  but  as  a biographer  he  deserves  the 
severe  judgment  you  have  passed  upon  him. 
Perhaps  the  following  lines  may  deserve  insertion. 
They  are  from  an  unprinted  paraphrase  of  the 
Silenus,  in  which  two  briefless  barristers  bind 

[*  An  interesting  account  of  Arthur  Ashpitel  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  appeared  in  The  Architect 
I of  Jan.  30,  1869.  See  also  The  Builder  of  the  same  date. 
-Ed.] 
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plain  John/’  and  make  him  sing  how  hriefs  are 
got.  You  will  remember  his  quotation  of  paii- 
periem  sine  dote  pati  ” on  leaving  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Ireland  without  a pension. 

“Namque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coacta,”  &c. 

He  sung  how  Irish  chancellors  in  vain 

Whirled  through  the  void,  whirl  empty  back  again ; 

How  dowerless  poverty  industrious  looks 

For  stale  old  stories  filched  from  stale  old  books  ; 

<I!uts  up  old  newspapers  and  rakes  afar 
For  circuit  jokes,  the  refuse  of  the  bar; 

These  the  reporter’s  well-trained  skill  revives, 

And  vamps  up  seven  thick  volumes  of  bad  lives.” 

An  Inner  Templar. 

Fly — THE  Vehicle  so  called  S.  iii.  92.) 
I can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  to  taking  a 
ride  in  a yellow  fly  called  “ the  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond  at  Brighton  in  the  year  1827.  My  family 
went  to  reside  at  Brighton  in  1825,  and  I think 
that  they  were  common  then  ; but  I have  reason 
to  remember  the  ride  in  question  in  the  latter  end 
of  1827,  as  being  the  first  outing  after  an  attack 
of  scarlatina,  and  as  seeing  the  king  during  the 
course  of  it,  I think  flies  were  of  earlier  date  at 
Tonbridge  Wells.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

A Giant’s  Skeleton  (4^^  S.  iii.  105.)  — From 
time  immemorial  there  hangs  in  the  village 
-church  of  Hamme,  in  Flanders,  an  enormous  bone, 
the  thigh-bone  of  a giant  about  whom  the  fol- 
lowing legend  is  told : — Very,  very  long  ago  a 
giant  was  living  in  a street  called  after  him, 
Heuzen-straet  (Giant-street).  At  that  time  a church 
being  erected  at  Thielrode,  on  theDurme,  this  giant 
was  assisting  one  or  two  others  of  his  race  in  the 
work  of  building,  but  had  every  day  to  cross  the 
deep  river,  which  he  did  by  wading  through  it. 
That  the  poor  fellow  perished  in  the  water  is 
most  likely,  because  many  years  after,  his  naked 
bones  were  picked  up  by  fishermen  {Kunsten 
Letterhlad,  Ghent,  1840,  p.  60).  This  thigh-bone 
has  a length  of  four  feet  six  and  a half  inches 
{Flemish  measure),  and  it  takes  a ribbon  of 
at  least  thirteen  inches  to  make  the  ends  meet 
round  the  thinnest  part.  As  you  can  easily  ima- 
gine, the  Michigan  giant,  with  his  low  front  and 
his  flat  head,”  must  have  been  quite  a babe  in 
comparison  of  mine.  Moreover,  the  description 
of  the  American  fossil  biped  rests  on  the  sole 
authority  of  a newspaper,  while  I can  safely  re- 
commend a visit  to  the  gigantic  relic  of  Hamme 
to  all  learned  naturalists,  Professor  Owen  not 
excepted.  J.  Van  de  Velde. 

Representation  oe  the  First  Person  oe  the 
Trinity  (2""*  S.  xii.  348, 443,  483. ) — Is  there  any 
instance  of  God  the  Father  being  so  represented  in 
sculpture  r ” Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a fellow- 
correspondent  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  I possess,  among 
many  others,  a beautiful  gutta-percha  impression 
of  the  oval-shaped  seal  of  the  chapter  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Brechin  Cathedral)  representing  God  the 


Father  seated  on  a throne,  with  a church  on  the 
top  ; the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  in  the  background ; 
the  word  pater  over  the  head  of  the  Creator, 
who  hold.s  the  arms  of  the  cross  on  which  our 
Saviour  is  nailed.  On  it  you  read  the  word  eil’  ; 
and  between  the  heads  of  the  Father  and  Son 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  seen  descending,  and  the  words 
St.  Sp^  Much  alike,  but  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, is  the  seal  of  Randulph,  Abbot  of  Dunferm- 
lin,  with  eccl'a  xpi. 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Paris, 
1866  or  1867,  Mr.  Brion,  the  well-known  and 
much-esteemed  artist,  who  last  5^ear  got  a first 
medal  for  his  excellent  picture — “ The  Lecture  of 
the  Bible  ” — sent  one  representing  the  creation  of 
the  world,  evidently  inspired  by  the  words  (Daniel 
vii.  9) — Whose  garment  was  as  white  as  snow, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool  ” ; 
tJie  Creator  with  outstretched  arms  and  long 
white  flowing  beard  and  hair,  which  seem  to  mix 
with  the  clouds.  P.  A.  L. 

Strange  Phenomenon  (4*'^’  S.  iii.  125.) — Mr. 
Baker  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  a sight 
rare  indeed  in  these  days  of  good  draining  and 
high  farming,  but  common  enough  in  the  marsh- 
lands in  our  grandfathers’  days.  He  has  seen  a 
Will- o’-the- Wisp,  or  Jack-a-Lanthorn.  This 
luminous  gas  is  exhaled  from  swampy  ground, 
and  I know  of  an  instance  in  my  own  family  of 
one  having  fixed  itself  upon  a horse’s  ears,  to  the 
rider’s  great  surprise.  They  usually  flit  along, 
borne  by  the  wind,  but  resting  upon  the  points  of 
rushes  and  grass  which  they  come  across.  In 
Norfolk  they  are  called  Lanthorn-men,  and  are 
feared  to  this  day.  The  labourers  say  that  the 
Lanthorn-man  is  very  much  offended  if  any  one 
crosses  his  kingdom,  the  marshes,  with  a real 
lanthorn.  The  best  thing,  in  case  you  are  impru- 
dent enough  to  put  yourself  in  such  a position,  is 
to  set  down  your  real  lanthorn  when  you  see  the 
Lanthorn-man  coming  at  you,  and  run  for  your 
life.  A man  from  Bawburgh,  in  Norfolk,  gravely 
assured  me  that  he  had  done  this,  and  that  on 
looking  back  he  saw  the  Lanthorn-man  knocking 
his  lanthorn  over  and  over  in  his  rage.  In  the 
boys’  story  book,  Sandford  and  Me>'ton,  Harry 
Saiidford  is  beguiled  by  a Jack-a-Lanthorn  on  the 
Great  Moor,  and  following  it  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  a man  with  a candle  and  lanthorn,  falls  into  a 
pond.  C.  W.  Barkley. 

I have  often  mentioned  a similar  occurrence  which 
must  have  happened  as  long  since  as  the  year 
1818  or  1819.  Riding  with  my  father  from  Bur- 
wash  to  Warbleton,  in  Sussex,  through  some 
dark  lanes  in  warm  weather  — the  month  I 
cannot  recollect  — the  ears  of  my  horse  became 
suddenly  illuminated  with  a pale  blue  light,  fre- 
quently disappearing  and  coming  again.  I called 
my  father  s attention  to  it,  who  seemed  to  doubt 
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the  accuracy  of  my  observation,  but  whilst  watch- 
ing my  horse  he  became  somewhat  startled  by 
the  same  but  more  constant  light  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  ears  of  the  horse 
he  was  riding.  Our  ride  was  a distance  of  seven 
miles,  and  it  came  on  after  we  had  proceeded 
about  two  miles  of  our  journey,  and  continued 
until  near  the  end  of  it.  I know  at  the  time  that 
many  questioned  the  narrative,  whilst  others  of 
the  village  were  quite  conversant  with  its  being 

some  bad  omen.”  That  any  after-ills  ensued  I 
am  not  aware.  My  own  knowledge  does  not 
permit  me  to  offer  a conjecture  of  the  cause. 

F.  S.  A. 

Twickenham. 

Middleton  Old  Hall  (T''  S.  hi.  59.) — Your 
correspondent  H.  will  find  much  of  the  informa- 
tion he  seeks  in  an  excellent  article  by  the  late 
Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.  (the  owner  of  the  estate), 
entitled  Christopher  Fulwood,  the  Royalist,’’  in 
The  Reliquary^  Quarterly  Archceological  Journal 
and  Revieiu,  vol.  i.  p.  89  et  seq.  The  article  in 
question  is  illustrated  by  a view  of  the  ruins  of 
Fulwood’s  Castle,  the  autograph  of  Christopher 
Fulwood,  Fulwood  Rock,  and  the  seal  of  Ful- 
wood. Of  the  other  owners  of  the  Middleton 
estate,  he  will  find  much  information  in  Lysons 
and  other  county  books.  Of  the  Bateman  family, 
the  present  owner,  see  The  Reliquary ^ vol.ii.  p.  87, 
et  seq.,  and  in  later  volumes.  Your  correspondent 
spells  the  parish  in  which  Middleton  is  situated 
Youlgrean ) it  should  be  Youlgreave. 

Llewellynn  Jeavitt,  F.S.A. 

Winster  Hall. 

Ancient  Altae  Cloths  (4*^  S.  iii.  86.) — I 
remember  having  seen,  about  ten  years  ago,  an 
old  altar-cloth  in  the  church  at  Quy,  near  Cam- 
bridge. I should  think  it  might  be  about  two 
hundred  years  old.  Geokge  W.  Maeshall. 

Monkey  (4*^^  S.  iii.  127.) — Johnson’s  derivation 
of  this  word  is  Monikin,  a little  man.”  That 
in  Junius’s  Etymologicum  is  worth  quoting  : — 

“ Fortasse  est  viroKopurriKSv  ab  H.  mouna.  Nisi  malis 
animalcule  nomen  hoc  inditum,  propterea  quod  mona- 
chorum  sanctimonaliumque  * antistitibus  facetissima 
bestia  olim  fuerit  in  deliciis  : prorsus  ut  psittacum  Belgoe 
pari  de  causa  v ocax\i  papegay,  q.  d.  sacerdotum  delicias.” 

He  spells  it  monkie,  or  munkie.  What  H 
mouna'"  means  I cannot  make  out.  In  the  table 
of  abbreviations,  ‘^H.”  is  said  to  mean  Hispani] 
but  the  word  does  not  sound  Spanish,  nor  is  it  in 
the  Spanish  dictionary.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

I see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  etymology 
commonly  accepted  (as  e.  g.  in  Ogilvie  and  Wedg- 
wood), that  monkey  is  the  Italian  monicchio.  It 

Sic  in  orig.  ; but  it  is  a false  print  for  sanctimo- 
nialium.  See  Ducange  in  voc. 


is  clearly  a diminutive,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  older  word  ape  shows  that  monkey  is  an  im- 
ported word.  The  original  word  is  Ital.  mona^ 
an  ape ; Spanish  7nono  (masculine),  and  mono- 
(feminine).  We  find  also  Span,  monillo,  a small 
monkey Ital.  monna,  momiino,  monnone.  The 
Ital.  monna  meant  originally  mistress,  and  seems- 
to  be  a mere  abbreviation  of  Madoyma,  my  lady  j 
hence  it  came  to  mean  dame,  old  woman,  &c.. 
The  degradation  of  the  term  is  certainly  very 
great ; but  there  is  an  exactly  parallel  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  word  cZam,  which  has  been  de- 
graded from  the  Latin  domina,  in  French  notre 
dame,"  till  it  now  means  only  the  mother  of  a 
racehorse,  or  of  a less  important  animal. 

Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Ciutra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Eastlake’s  Poeteait  oe  Bonapaete  (4‘^  S. 
iii.  104.) — A line  engraving  of  this  portrait  was- 
given  in  the  Art  Jouryial  (then  called  the  Art- 
TJyiioyi)  for  September,  1848.  It  is  there  stated 
that  “ the  original  picture  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
branch  of  Mr.  Eastlake’s  family  at  Plymouth.” 
Mr.  Eastlake  was  resident  at  Plymouth  when  (in 
1815)  he  took  the  sketch  in  a boat  surrounded 
by  crowds,  and  at  a considerable  distance  from 
his  object,”  from  which  he  afterwards  made  his 
picture.  Citthbeet  Bede. 

Rad.  de  Ehee  (4**’  S.  iii.  60.) — Sir  John  Eure, 
Knt.,  married,  35  Edw.  III.  (1361),  Isabella,, 
daughter  of  Robert  de  Cliftbrd.  His  son  and  heir 
Sir  Ralph  Eure,  Knt.  (sheriff  of  Northumberland 
I2&13  Rich.  H.),  married,  first,  Isabella  de  Athol, 
daughter  of  Adomar  de  Athol,  Lord  of  Felton, 
brother  of  •David  Earl  of  Athol,  and  had  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  John  Pudsey,. 
Knt.  By  his  second  marriage  with  Catherine, 
co-heiress  of  the  Attons,  he  had  with  other  chil- 
dren Sir  William  Eure  his  heir,  who  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Fitz  Hugh  of 
Ravensworth.  They  had  indeed  a third  son,  Wil- 
liam, a churchman,  precentor  of  York,  and  vicar 
of  Leeds,  installed  1470. 

The  above  is  from  a pedigree  very  carefully 
drawn  out  by  John  Mathews,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Eure  representatives.  P.  P. 

^^Oh  ! heee’s  to  the  One  ho  !”  (4*^  S.  iii.  90.) 
“ Six  is  the  charming  waiter  ” has,  I see,  a note  of 
inquiry.  No  doubt  it  should  be  charmed  water,” 
i.  e.  the  six  waterpots,  whose  contents  became 
wine  (John  ii.  6).  P.  P. 

Maze  (4‘^  S.  iii.  34,  116.) — The  labyrinth  or 
maze  in  Chartres  Cathedral  is  formed  of  blue  and 
white  stones,  is  forty  feet  across,  and  was  actually 
used  by  the  penitents  following  the  procession  of 
Calvary.  The  labyrinth  at  Amiens  was  octagonal, 
and  had  an  inscription  giving  the  date  1288:  this 
was  destroyed  in  1825  j that  at  Sens,  in  1768.  In 
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the  chapter  “house  at  Bayeux  is  a labyrinth  formed 
of  tiles,  red,  black,  and  encaustic,  with  patterns 
of  brown  and  yellow.  Small  labyrinths,  formed 
each  on  a single  tile,  were  also  used,  as  in  the 
abbey  of  Toussarts,  at  ChMons-sur- Marne.  Mr. 
Walcott  says,  at  St.  Bertin’s  in  St.  Omer  there  is 
one  of  these  curious  floors  representing  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  with  stations  for  pilgrims,  and 
actually  visited  and  traversed  by  them  as  a com- 
promise for  not  going  to  the  Holy  Land  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a vow.  There  is  another  of  octagonal 
shape  in  the  nave  of  St.  Quentin. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Meeting  Eyebrows  (3’"'^  S.  viii.  208,  279,  229, 
360.)  — Our  old  poets  seem  to  have  thought  a 
broad  space  between  the  eyebrows  a great  de- 
formity; the  meeting  of  the  eyebrows,  a slight 
blemish ; a very  small  space  between  the  eye- 
brows, the  perfection  of  beauty. 

In  the  Carle  of  Carlile”  (Percy's  MS.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  283),  one  item  of  that  monster’s  ugliness  is  — 

“ betweene  his  browes,  certaine 
itt  was  large  there  a spann.” 

Chaucer  apologises  for  Creseyde’s  meeting  eye- 
brows : — 

“ And  sa:^  hire  browes  joyneden  ifeere, 

Ther  nas  no  lakke  in  ought  I kan  espien.*' 

Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  v.  813. 

In  ^^Eger  and  Grine”  (Percy's  MS.j  vol.  i. 
p.  373),  we  have : — 

“ ‘ I shall  tell  you  tokens,’  sayd  Sir  Egar, 

‘ Wherby  you  may  know  that  Ladye  faire : 

Shee  hath  on  her  nose,  betweene  her  eyen. 

Like  to  the  Mountenance  of  a pin.” 

On  the  classical  estimate  of  the  in(^6(ppvov  and 
the  glabella,  see  Mr.  William  Bates’s  admirable 
article  in  “N.  & Q.,”  3*'*^  S.  viii.  272. 

John  Addis,  Jun. 

The  Bight  to  expect  an  Answer  (4^^*  S.  ii. 
473.)  — No  doubt,  as  a rule,  a letter  should  be 
answered,  but  it  is  a rule  that  has  exceptions. 
Impertinent  letters  are  often  best  unanswered, 
and  it  would  take  a fortune  in  penny  stamps  to 
answer  all  the  begging  letters  one  receives.  I 
heard  of  a clergyman,  some  time  since,  who  ap- 
plied on  some  charitable  matter  to  a Boman 
Catholic  squire;  and  getting  no  answer,  wrote 
again,  saying  he  believed  it  was  the  custom  of  a 
gentleman  to  answer  a letter.  The  reply  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  writer  believed  it  was  the 
privilege  of  a gentleman  to  choose  his  corre- 
spondents. P.  P. 

The  Sion  Cope  (4^''  S.  ii.  211.) — This  valuable 
specimen  of  early  ecclesiastical  embroidery  is  the 
gem  of  the  South  Kensington  collection.  It  is 
embroidered  by  hand  (c.  1250)  in  silks  and  gold, 
with  crimson  barbed  quatrefoils,  enclosing  figures 
of  Our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  the  Apostles,  &c. 


It  once  belonged  to  Sion  monastery,  near  Isle- 
worth,  and  is  quite  perfect.  The  orphreys  are 
heraldic,  and  of  somewhat  later  date.  Size,  nine 
feet  seven  inches  b}^  four  feet  eight  inches.  I 
wish  to  know  if  this  has  been  anywhere  figured 
or  described  in  detail.  What  armorial  bearings 
are  upen  the  orphreys  ? 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Genealogical  Queries  (4^^  S.  iii.  104.)  — 
IIermentrude  will  find  information  about  Isabel 
Scrope  in  Blore’s  Rutland  (pp.  4,  5,  and  6)  ; and 
about  Alianora  (qu.  Anne)  le  Despenser  at  pp.  19 
and  22  of  the  same  work,  which  also  gives  pedi- 
grees of  Holand  and  Mortimer. 

Jos.  Phillips. 

Stamford. 

St.  Giles’s  Church  (4‘^  S.  iii.  86.) — I have 
often  consulted  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
(Lansdowne  MS.  878)  which,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, gives  epitaphs  and  arms  from  St.  Giles’s 
about  the  date  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 

George  W.  Marshall. 

Old  Postage  Stamps  (4‘*^  S.  ii.  48.)  — The 
following  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Sept.  20,  1868  : — 

“ Thanks  to  a public  appeal  by  Pastor  Maurach  in 
Livonia,  we  have  at  last  learnt  what  becomes  of  the 
postage-stamps,  and  to  what  end  the  thousands  of  aged 
and  youthful  collectors  are  in  the  habit  of  plaguing  our 
lives  out.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Chinese  have  con- 
tracted the  habit  or  passion  of  covering  their  umbrellas 
and  rooms  and  houses,  everything  in  short,  with  old 
European  stamps,  and  they  huy  them  by  thousands  and 
millions.  The  Rhenish  mission,  which  has  a station  in 
China,  collects  these  stamps  and  sells  them  at  three 
shillings  the  thousand.  For  the  money  so  acquired,  the 
mission  educates  such  children  as  have  been  either 
exposed  or  sold  as  slaves  by  their  unnatural  Chinese 
parents.” 

If  this  is  a fact,  I tbink  it  is  worth  preserving 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
is  any  one  in  London  who  will  buy  old  stamps 
for  the  above  purpose.  W.  S.  J. 

Going  to  Pot  (4<''>  S.  iii.  33,  70.) — I suggest 
pot—pond=pound.  Pot  is  often  used  as  a corrup- 
tion of  2^ond.  We  have  here  hammer-pot  for 
hammer-pond.  Both  pond  and  pound  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bailey,  derived  by  Skinner  from  pyndan= 

shut  in.”  Going  to  pot,’’  then=:going  to  be 
shut  up  = to  prison,  and  by  an  easy  gradation,  to 
misfortune  or  ruin.  I don’t  think  that  going 
to  pot”  has  anything  to  do  with  ‘^getting  into 
hot  water,”  or  either  of  them  with  the  agreeable 
process  of  being  boiled  to  death.  lu  French  we 
have/>o^  au  noir  = a snare,  a trap. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Douglas,  a Woman’s  Christian  Name  (4‘^  S. 
iii.  55.) — HasJ.BEALE  forgotten  Douglas  Howard 
Lady  Sheffield,  the  second  wife  of  Dudley  Earl 
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of  Leicester,  wliom  he  afterwards  deserted  for 
Lettice  Countess  of  Essex  ? She  was  the  — 

“ Little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  Love’s  wound,” 
of  Shakespeare.  Felis. 

Early  Christmas  Books  : ah  hhiqhe  Volhme 
BY  Lahrence  Price  (P*'  S.  ii.  549.)  — Laurence 
Price’s  little  volume  is  not  an  unknown  produc- 
tion, as  Mr.  W.  Careav  Hazlitt  supposes.  A 
perfect  copy  is  preserved  in  the  first  volume  of 
Penny  Merriments  in  the  celebrated  Pepysian 
collection.  It  is  a dilFerent  impression  from  that 
described  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  as  it  bears  the  name 
of  ^‘J.  Thackeray”  as  the  publisher.  From  the 
fact  of  there  being  two  or  more  impressions,  we 
may  infer  that  the  tract  enjoyed  some  share  of 
popularity.  Edward  F.  Kimbahlt, 

Ahglo-Italiah  Newspaper  (4‘^  S.  iii.  136.) — 
Could  A.  W.  T.  add  to  the  information  he  has 
forwarded  already,  the  name  of  the  English 
weekly  published  at  Naples  last  summer,  with  its 
publisher’s  name  ? Aos. 

Eholish  Manors  S.  iii.  81.) — There  is  no 
printed  list  of  all  the  manors  in  England,  though 
some  notice  of  most  of  them  may  be  found  in 
printed  books.  For  reasons  which  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  set  forth  at  length  here,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  compile  such  a catalogue  except  at 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  usefulness  of  the  list  when  com- 
pleted. Even  if  the  attempt  were  made,  and 
money  and  competent  hands  were  not  lacking,  the 
result  must  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Whole  Works  {as  yet  recovered)  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Robert  Leighton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane and  Archbishop  {Cominendator)  of  Glasgow;  con- 
taining the  corrected  Text  of  the  Pieces  previously  pub- 
lished, and  including  many  Letters,  Sermons,  and  other 
Pieces  never  before  published : the  whole  carefully  pub- 
lished and  edited  with  Illustrative  Notes  and  with  Indexes. 
To  lohich  is  prefixed  a Life  of  the  Author  and  of  his 
Father.  By  William  West,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Columba’s,  Nairn.  In  Six  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  (Long- 
maiis.J 

When  we  think  how  strongly  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful religious  men  was  directed  to  the  writings  of  Robert 
Leigliton  by  the  publication  of  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Refec- 
tion, it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  year 
1869  to  see  the  first  attempt  made  to  produce  an  edition  of 
the  writings  of  that  true  Father  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  Coleridge  emphatically  called  him,  which  should  be 
worthy  at  once  of  J.eighton  and  of  the  church  which  he 
adorned  by  his  piety,  his  learning,  and  his  humility. 
Mr.  West  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  labour  to 
the  present  edition,  not  only  in  securing  accurac}^  of  text 


by  a collation  of  the  printed  text  with  MSS.  and  first 
editions,  but  by  tracing  and  illustrating  most  of  Leigh- 
ton’s quotations  and  allusions,  by  recovering  a number 
of  quotations  which  had  been  merged  in  the  text,  and  by 
illustrating  the  works  by  a careful  study  of  the  author’s 
life  and  times.  The  second  volume  (the  first  issued)  con- 
tains no  less  than  thirty-eight  Sermons  and  his  Charges 
to  the  Clergy.  Volumes  three  and  four  will  be  devoted  to 
his  Comment  on  St.  Peter.  The  fifth  volume  will  contain 
his  Expository  Works  ; and  the  sixth  his  Meditations  on 
the  Psalms  and  Theological  Lectures  from  the  Latin,  with 
his  Spiritual  Exercises.  The  first  volume,  containing  his 
Life,  Letters,  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  and  Indexes,  wall  then 
appear,  and  complete  the  work  for  the  general  reader. 
But  a seventh  volume  containing  his  Latin  Works  will 
be  published  afterwards.  We  sincerely  trust  Mr.  West’s 
praiseworthy  endeavours  to  bring  the  writings  of  this 
pious  and  learned  man  once  more  before  the  w'orld  will  not 
be  made  in  vain. 

Bacon:  The  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by 
William  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Clarendon  Series. 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  a compact,  neatly  printed,  and  very  carefully 
prepared  edition  of  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning,  to 
which  Mr.  V^right  has  prefixed  an  able  sketch  of  Bacon’s 
Life,  and  added  a large  body  of  useful  notes,  and,  what  is 
even  yet  more  useful,  a Glossary,  in  which  we  have  the 
sense  in  which  Bacon  used  the  several  words,  as  distinct 
from  the  sense  which  is  now  generally  attached  to  them, 
clearly  pointed  out — a verj’- useful  help  towards  a clear 
understanding  of  Bacon’s  discourse. 

A Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary  for  the 
Use  of  Junior  Students.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
(Longmans.) 

An  English-Latin  Dictionary  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Stu- 
dents, founded  on  White  and  Riddle's  Latin  English 
Dictionary.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  (Longmans.) 

This  Latin-English  Dictionary  differs  from  any  Dic- 
tionary which  has  appeared,  in  the  mode  of  printing  each 
leading  word  so  as  to  exhibit  its  process  of  formation,  and 
thus  show  the  reason  for  the  etymological  meaning  as- 
signed to  it ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  pupils  can 
be  led  to  pay  attention  to  this  arrangement,  and  thus 
interest  themselves  in  the  structure  of  the  words,  their 
study  of  Latin  Avill  be  greatly  facilitated  and  rendered 
far  more  inviting.  We  commend  these  Dictionaries  to 
the  attention  of  teachers. 

English  Reprints.  Master  Hugh  Latimer,  Ex-Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Seven  Sermons  before  Edward  VI.  on 
each  Friday  in  Lent,  1549.  Carefully  edited  by  Edward 
Arber.  (Murray  & Son.) 

Mr.  Arber  continues  his  useful  labours  in  reproducing 
in  a marvellously  cheap  and  very  accurate  manner  his 
reprints  of  the  treasures  of  our  early  literature.  These 
seven  Sermons  of  Latimer  will,  we  venture  to  predict, 
give  great  satisfaction. 

Beautiful  Thoughts,  from  German  and  Spanish  Authors. 
By  Craufurd  Tait  Ramage,  LL.D.  (Howell,  Liver- 
pool.) 

Dr.  Ramage,  who  has  already  done  such  good  service 
by  the  various  publications  in  which  he  has  brought 
the  “ Beautiful  Thoughts”  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  authors  before  many  readers  who  may  not 
have  either  time  or  opportunitj^  of  searching  them  out  for 
themselves,  has  added  to  his  claim  to  tlieir  gratitude  by 
this  companion  volume,  in  which  he  lays  before  them  a 
selection  of  the  “Beautiful  Thoughts”  of  the  authors  of 
Germany  and  Spain. 
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The  History  of  Prussia,  from  the  Times  of  the  Knights  of 

the  Cross  and  Sword  to  the  Occupation  of  Hanover,  1867. 

Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities.  By  M.  A.  D. 

(Whittaker.) 

Prussia  has  now  won  for  herself  so  prominent  a place 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  our  author  has  shown 
good  sense  in  preparing  a popular  sketch  of  the  History 
of  Prussia  as  a separate  state. 

The  Ballad  Society. — The  two  first  numbers  for 
1868  are  now  in  course  of  delivery.  They  are  “ Ballads 
from  Manuscripts.”  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  “ Ballads  on  the  Con- 
dition of  England  in  Henry  VIII.’s  and  Edward  VI.’s 
Eeigns  (including  the  State  of  the  Clergy,  Monks,  and 
Friars),  on  Wolsey  and  Anne  Boleyn.” — Yol.  II.  Part  I. 
“ The  Poore  Mans  Pittance,  by  Richard  Williams,  con- 
tayninge  three  severall  subiects: — (1.)  The  firste,  the 
fail  and  complaynte  of  Anthonie  Babington,  whoe,  with 
others,  weare  executed  for  highe  treason  in  the  feildes 
Here  lyncolns  Inne,  in  the  yeare  of  oar  lorde — 1586.  (2.) 

The  seconde  contaynes  the  life  and  Deathe  of  Roberte, 
lorde  Deverox  : Earle  of  Essex : whoe  was  beheaded  in 
the  towre  of  london  on  ashwensdaye  mornynge,  Awno — 
1601.  (3.)  The  laste.  Intituled  ‘ acclamatio  patrie,’  con- 

tayninge  the  horrib[l]e  treason  that  weare  pretended 
agajmste  jour  Maiestie,  to  be  donne  on  the  parliament 
howse  The  seconde  yeare  of  yowr  Maiestis  Raygne  [1604].” 
Both  edited  b}^  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A. — The  next  publica- 
tions will  be  Yol.  III.,  containing  “ Ballads  on  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Essex,  Campion,  Drake,”  &c. — “ Captain  Cox, 
his  Ballads  and  Books,  or,  Robert  Laneham’s  Letter: 
Whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  untoo  the  Queenz 
Majesty  at  Killingworth  Castl,  in  Warwik  Sheer  in  this 
Sooraerz  Progress  .1575.  is  signified  ; from  a freend  officer 
attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  hiz  freend,  a Citizen  and 
Merchaunt  of  London.”  Both  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fur- 
nivall.— Yol.  I.  of  the  “ Roxburghe  Ballads,”  edited  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Chappell,  will  also  appear  in  1869. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  YOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PXJECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following:  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

The  Rodnd  Preacher;  or.  Reminiscences  of  Methodist  Circuit  Life. 

By  an  ex- Wesleyan.  1846.  Bradford:  E.  A.  W.  Taylor. 

Engraving  of  Louth  Steeple  from  the  South-East.  Also,  Louth  Steeple 
from  the  West.  Both  etched  by  B.  Hewlett,  and  drawn  by  F.  Nash 
from  original  by  Thos.  Espin,  acqua-tinted  by  F.  C.  and  G.  Lewis. 
Or  any  engravings  by  B.  Hewlett. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Howlett,  Kirton  in  Lindsey. 

Carleton’s  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  Vol.  I. 
Wanted  by  Liom  F.,  care  of  Mr.  Meadows,  Stationer,  8,  Fulham  Road, 
London,  S.W. 


■Sir  N.  Wraxall’s  Historical  Memoirs.  Vol.  HI. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  F.  BlacJcburn,  Reading. 

Petrarch,  translated  by  Lady  Dacre. 

Lysons’  History  op  Derbyshire. 

Nichols’  History  of  Leicestershire.  8 Vols. 

Plott’s  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Pott’s  Wonderful  Discoverie  op  Witches.  8vo.  1613. 

Bewick’s  History  op  Qijadkupeds.  1790. 

Birds.  1797.  1804. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet.  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street. 
Bond  Street.  London,  W. 


t0  C0rre^|30iiUpnt€. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor.  South  Kensington  Museum. 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  he  given 
for  clean  copies. 

Our  Correspondents  will.v)e  trust,  excuse  our  suggesting  to  them, 
both  for  their  sakes  as  ivell  as  our  own  — 


I.  That  they  should  write  clearly  and  distinctly— axv A on  one  side  of 
the  paper  oniy— more  especially  proper  names  and  words  and  phrases  of 
which  an  explanation  may  be  required,  lie  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle 
out  what  a Correspondent  does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly. 

TI.  That  Correspondents  shoidd  give  their  names  and  addresses;  and 
when  writing  anonymously  communicate  them  to  the  Editor. 

III.  That  Quotations  should  be  verified  by  precise  references  to  edition, 
chapter,  and  page;  and  references  to  " N.  & Q.”  by  series,  volume,  and 
page. 

TV.  Correspondents  who  reply  to  Queries  would  add  to  their  obligation 
by  precise  reference  to  volume  and  page  where  such  queries  are  to  be 
found.  The  omission  to  do  this  saves  the  ivriter  ver y little  trouble,  but 
entails  much  to  supply  such  omissions. 

Queries.  We  have  no  room  for  queries  on  scientific  and  other  sub- 
jects than  literary  or  historical;  and  Family  Queries,  not  of  general 
interest,  can  only  be  inserted  when  the  inguirer  snbscHbes  his  name  and 
the  address  to  which  he  wishes  the  information  to  be  sent. 

G.  W.  F.  M.,  who  inquires  after  the  author  of  the  Lyra  Apostolica, 
isreferred  to  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  ix.  301,  407;  anditd  S.  vii.  192. 

Enilorac.  The  oval  label  surrounded  with  the  words  0 Lord  . in  , 
kres  . ovr  . knoleyges"  on  the  cover  of  Christ.  Ocland's  Anglorum 
Prielia,  1582,  we  take  to  be  the  design  of  the  original  possessor  of  the 
work, and  not  that  of  Ralph  Newbery  the  publisher. 

.1.  F.  (Winterton.)  On  the  forms  of  the  constellations  and  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  vi.  523;  x.  411.  Consult  also  Duoiiis  ’ 
Origine  de  Tons  les  Cultes. 


Breakfast. — A Successful  Experiment. — The  CivilService  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  ou  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks A most  interesting 

find  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgats  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Be.nson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

PRINTERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 

The  favour  of  your  Votes  and  Interest  is  respectfully  solicited  oa 
behalf  of 

ELIZABETH  EOSE,  aged  62, 

Widow  of  FREDERICK  ROSE,  Compositor  and  Reader. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by 

CHARLES  F.  WHITING,  ESQ..  Beaufort  House,  Strand. 
CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ.,  “ All  the  Year  Round.” 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE.  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  AINSWORTH,  ESQ.,  F.R.G.S. 

REV.  F.  STEGGALL,  Consett  Vicarage,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

MR.  EDMUND  JOY,  51,  Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
MR.  W.  G.  SMITH,  ‘‘Notes  and  Queries  ” Office,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  GEORGE 
MILLER,  D.D., 

VICAR- GENERAL  OF  ARMAGH. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a complete  list 
of  the  very  able  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Miller  of 
Armagh,  who  was  elected  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1789,  and  was  for  many  jmars 
a distinguished  member  of  that  seat  of  learning. 
If  we  are  to  have  a Bibliotheca  liihernica^  which 
is  much  to  be  desired,  this  and  such  like  lists  will 
not  be  found  useless.  No  rnention  of  Dr.  Miller 
or  his  writings  is  made  in  the  valuable  Fadi 
Ecclesice  Hihernicce ; but  this  is  not  to  be  deemed 
an  omission,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  at  any  time 
of  his  life  belong  to  any  cathedral  body  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  late  Lord  Brougham  concluded  the  preface 
to  his  version  of  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown  with  these  words  : — 

“ The  beautiful  edition  of  Demosthenes’  Public  Orations 
by  Bishop  Stock  does  great  honour  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  type  is  admirable,  and  the  size  of  the  work 
very  convenient.  It  is  mu'ch  to  be  wished  that  the 
‘ Irish  Sister  ’ would  oftener  break  through  those  ‘ silent 
habits,’  Ayhich  hav^e  almost  become  a second  nature.” 

And  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  more  recent  vo- 
lume, entitled  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character, 
p.  87,  this  sentence  appears  : — 

“ Trinity  College  [Dublin]  itself  held  its  ground,  and 
grew  wealthy,  only  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  ‘ Silent 


Sister  ’ ; while  its  great  endowments  served  effectually  to 
indemnify  it  against  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  its  existence  could  be  useful 
to  the  whole  nation.” 

A most  satisfactory  reply  to  this  oft-repeated 
charge  of  silence  appeared  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  20  (August,  1840),  and  may 
be  read  with  advantage.  But,  nevertheless,  lists 
like  the  one  which  I now  propose  to  furnish 
would  prove  beyond  all  question  what  has  been 
done  (with  many  difficulties  in  the  way)  for  the 
cause  of  literature  by  the  many  distinguished  sons 
of  the  Irish  University,  and  would  be  the  best 
answer  to  the  charge  of  silence  advanced  by  such 
writers  as  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith. 

The  list  of  Dr.  Miller’s  writings,  large  and  small, 
which  I have  compiled  with  care,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  History. 
Dublin,  1816-28.  8 vols.  8vo. 

2.  History,  Philosophically  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  Lon- 
don, 1832.  4 vols.  8vo.. 

d.  History,  Philosophically  Illustrated,  &c. ; with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  London,  1848-49.  4 vols.  sm.  8vo. 

[The  second  and  third  of  the  foregoing  are  not  at  all  to 
be  considered  mere  reprints  of  the  first,  but  will  be  found 
very  different  in  many  respects.] 

4.  Dionysii  Longini  de  Sublimitate  Commentarius, 
curante  Georgio  Miller.  Dublin,  1797.  Editio  altera, 
Dublin,  1820.  8vo. 

5.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Dublin,  1799. 
8vo. 

6.  A Sermon  on  the  Argument  from  Prophecy,  preached 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  1794.  4to. 

7.  A Sermon  preached  in  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  for 
Sunday  Schools.  Dublin,  1795.  12mo. 

8.  A Sermon  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
on  the  Day  appointed  for  a general  Fast  and  Humiliation. 
Dublin,  1796.  8vo. 

9.  A Sermon  preached  before  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
and  the  Members  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  etc.,  in  St.  Werburgh’s  Church.  Dublin,  1799.  8vo. 

10.  A Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Young  Men,  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  Trinit}’- College.  Dublin,  1803.  8vo. 

11.  A Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Christian  Fortitude, 
preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1803. 
8vo. 

12.  An  Examination  of  the  Charters  and  Statutes  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  regard  to  the  supposed  dis- 
tinction between  the  College  and  the  University ; with  a 
Postscript.  Dublin,  1804.  8vo. 

13.  A Lecture  on  the  Origin  and  Influences  of  the 
Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  Dublin,  1811.  8vo. 

14.  A Letter  to  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  on  the 
manner  in  which  Christianity  was  taught  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles.  London,  1822.  8vo. 

15.  Observations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in 
referencee  to  Arianism ; and  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  ; 
W’ith  an  Appendix,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ireland.  London,  1825.  8vo. 

16.  The  Athanasian  Creed,  with  Explanatory  Obser- 
vations. Dublin,  1826.  8vo. 

17.  An  Historical  View  of  the  Plea  of  Tradition,  as 
maintained  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  London,  1826.  8vo. 

18.  The  Temptations  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Wilderness 
explained  as  symbolically  representing  the  Trials  of  the 
Christian  Church.  London,  1826.  8vo. 
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19.  The  Policy  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Question  Dis- 
cussed, in  a Letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunket. 
London,  1826.  8vo. 

20.  The  Question  of  the  Change  of  the  Sabhath  Exa- 
mined, in  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  for  obviating 
the  inferences  of  both  Jews  and  of  Eoman  Catholics. 
Dublin,  1828.  8vo. 

21.  The  Change  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist,  Illustrated  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  etc, 
London,  1829.  8vo. 

22.  Examination  of  the  Act  to  Amend  the  Eepresenta- 
tion  of  the  People  of  Ireland,  in  its  relation  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Dublin,  1832.  8vo. 

23.  The  Principal  Events  of  Modern  History,  with 
their  Times,  selected  in  reference  to  “ Modern  History 
Philosophically  Illustrated.”  Armagh,  1839.  8vo. 

24.  Judgment  in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Armagh, 
involving  the  Question  of  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  Ireland. 
Armagh,  1840.  8vo. 

25.  A Letter  to  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D,,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  London, 
1840.  8vo. 

26.  A Second  Letter  to  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  in 
reference  to  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf.  London,  1841.  8vo. 

27.  Notes  on  the  Opinions  of  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  and  Lord  Campbell,  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  in 
Ireland.  London,  1844.  8vo. 

28.  The  Present  Crisis  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Con- 
sidered. Dublin,  1844.  Second  edition,  Dublin,  1845.  8vo. 

29.  The  Case  of  the  Church  Education  Society  of  Ire- 
land Argued,  in  Eeply  to  Dr.  Elrington.  London,  1847. 

8 VO. 

30.  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  of  Ireland  Argued,  etc.  Dublin,  1847.  8vo. 

31.  The  Law  of  Ecclesiastical  Eesidences  in  Ireland. 
Dublin,  1848.  8vo. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  Dr.  Miller  was  the  au- 
thor of  three  essays  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Itoyal  Irish  Academy  1793-99,  of  a Memoir  of 
the  Irish  Deformation  of  1826  and  1827,”  in  the 
British  Critic  (January,  1828) ; of  Considerations 
on  the  Law  of  Divorce,”  in  Blackivood's  Maga- 
zine (November,  1829) ; of  several  articles  in  the 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal,  1840-46 ; of  articles  in 
the  British  Magazine,  1845  and  1846  (which  have 
been  reprinted)  j and  of  contributions  to  other 
periodicals. 

Dr.  Miller  died  in  Armagh,  where  he  had  been 
residing  for  more  than  thirty  years,  October  6, 
1848,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Mark’s  churchyard,  Abhba. 


THE  HANOVEEIAN  GUELPHIC  OEDEE. 

In  The  Athenceum  of  Jan.  23  last  appeared  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  some 
of  the  statements  and  assertions  of  which  it  is 
very  surprising  to  find  in  a publication  of  that 
standing.  The  writer  first  says  that  Sir  Henry 
‘^was  a great  worker  and  a good  liver  ”j  and 
declares  that  the  last  phrase  ^^we”  happened  to 
hear  from  his  lips  was,  I never  drink  less  than 
one  bottle  of  port  a day.”  This  has  already  been 
quietly  but  well  answered  in  the  lllustr'ated  Lon- 
don Neivs  of  Feb.  6,  where  Sir  Henry’s  portrait 


is  engraved  from  a recent  photograph,  and  it  is 
remarked  that,  though  genial  by  nature,  he  was 
equally  temperate  and  prudent  by  habit,  making 
it  his  rule  never  to  exceed  one  pint  of  port  wine 
a day.” 

Next,  the  writer  in  The  Athenceum  introduces  a 
tale  that  a former  commentator  on  Domesday 
Book  lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  years,  and  that  Sir  Henry  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  follow  his  example  ! Sir  Henry,  no  doubt, 
meant  Bobert  Kelham : and  he  did  follow  his 
example  of  long  life,  but  not  by  living  to  a hun- 
dred and  ten.  Mr.  Kelham  died  on  March  29, 
1808,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

But  my  principal  object  is  to  notice  the  very 
absurd  account  which  is  afterwards  given  of  Sir 
Henry’s  knighthood : — 

“ After  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  Principal  Librarian, 
he  received  from  WiUiam  the  Fourth  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  not  in  the  English,  but  the  Hanoverian 
order.  For  some  reason,  the  King  was  unwilling  to 
create  Ellis  an  English  knight.  Not  liking  to  state  his 
reasons  for  this  unwillingness,  he  is  said  to  have  allowed 
Ellis  to  believe  until  the  last  moment  that  he  was  to  be 
made  a member  of  that  illustrious  order  in  which  Bacon 
and  Ealeigh  ranked.  Then  came  the  King’s  little  plea- 
santrj^:  Ellis  knelt;  William  bestowed  on  him  the 
Guelphic  order,  and  went  into  his  own  apartments,  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  chuckling,  ‘ Ha,  ha ! I have  made 
him  a Knight  of  Hanover,  a Knight  of  Hanover  I ’ as 
though  he  had  done  an  exceedingly  clever  thing.” 

As  for  this  very  foolish  story,  it  obviously  re- 
futes itself.  The  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic 
order  was  founded  by  George  Prince  Regent  in 
1815 ; but  “ that  illustrious  order  in  which  Bacon 
and  Raleigh  ranked”  never  existed  anywhere 
except  in  the  scribbler’s  imagination.  In  their 
days  the  only  ^‘English  order”  was  that  of  the 
Garter,  of  which  they  certainly  were  not  members. 

But,  to  pass  these  forms  of  expression,  in  which, 
however  egregiously  incorrect,  the  writer’s  mean- 
ing may  be  guessed,  how  much  better  is  he  in 
his  facts?  Sir  Henry  Ellis  became  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  in  1827,  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  With  other  learned  men  he 
was  nominated  a knight  of  the  Hanoverian  order, 
when  I cannot  exactly  say,  but  I imagine  some 
time  in  1832;  and  being  already  I^ight  of 
Hanover,  he  received  the  simple  honour  of  knight- 
hood by  the  accolade,  as  still  practised  in  England, 
on  February  22,  1833.  The  King  by  the  second 
act  of  royal  favour  gave  him  the  title  of  knight- 
hood, which,  by  the  regulations  in  such  cases,  he 
did  not  previously  enjoy.  So  that,  instead  of 
passing  any  slight  upon  him,  his  Majesty  rather 
accumulated  his  honours. 

It  seems  wonderful  to  any  one  who  has  lived 
more  than  thirty  years,  in  any  acquaintance  with 
the  scientific  and  literary  world,  that  the  circum- 
stance should  be  forgotten  that  at  the  period  in 
question  the  Hanoverian  order  was  adopted  as  a 
means  of  honouring  several  eminent  men.  I can- 
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not  undertake  to  name  every  one  of  them ; but 
tliere  are  some  tliat  it  is  easy  to  call  to  mind,  and 
I will  name  them  in  tbe  order  in  wliicb,  by  being- 
dubbed  Knigbts  Baclielor,  tliey  acquired  the  title 
usually  given  to  that  dignity  in  this  country,  but 
not  allowed  to  knights  of  foreign  orders : — 


K.  II . 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  . 

Sir  Charles  Bell 

Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas 

Sir  Samuel  R.  Mejaick  . 

Sir  David  Brewster  . 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
Sir  Frederic  Madden  - . 

Sir  Henry  Ellis 

Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  . 

Sir  John  Robison  (Sec.  R.  S.  Edinb. 


Knighted. 

. Oct.  12,  1831. 

• 

! Feb.  22,  1832. 

. Mar.  8,  „ 

. Aug.  31,  „ 

. Feb.  13,  1833. 

. Eeb.  22,  „ 

. April  20, 1836. 
) Feb.  21,  1838. 


It  was,  I believe,  understood  at  the  time  that 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  nominated  knights 
of  the  Hanoverian  order  might  claim  knighthood 
at  home,  if  it  was  their  wish  to  do  so.  There 
were  several  who  preferred  to  forego  the  title  of 
Sir.”  Among  them  were  James  Ivory,  the  ma- 
thematician; Edmund  Lodge  and  George  Fred. 
Beltz,  the  historical  biographers ; and  Mr.  Sheffield 
Grace,  the  genealogist.  I am  not  sure  whether 
the  late  Professor  Faraday  accepted  the  Hano- 
verian order ; but  another  K.  H.  was  Mr.  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  the  resident  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  He  compiled  a book,  presenting  A 
Concise  Account  of  the  several  Foreign  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  1839,  royal  8vo;  but  when  treating 
of  the  Boyal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order,  he  has 
unaccountably  omitted  any  notice  of  the  knights 
in  question,  although,  in  his  title-page  and  else- 
where, he  styles  himself  a knight  thereof.  He 
states,  however,  that  by  William  IV.  this  order 
was  conferred  more  largely  on  his  English  than 
his  German  subjects.  If  there  were  other  scien- 
tific and  literary  knights -of  Hanover  made  at  the 
period  in  question,  besides  those  I have  named, 
I hope  to  be  informed  of  them. 

John  Gotjgh  Nichols. 


ROBERTSMEN. 

This  has  long  been  known  as  an  Early  Eng- 
lish name  for  a kind  of  thief  or  bad  character ; 
but  I never  saw  a definition  of  the  word  till 
I was  looking  over  Mr.  Corser’s  MS.  of  William 
of  Nassyngton’s  Myrrour  of  Life^  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  John  of  Waldby  (Tyrwhitt; 
and  Sir  E.  Madden  in  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  368), 
but  called  in  this  MS.  Liber  de  Pater  Noster 
per  Johaunem  Kylyngwyke.”  Under  the  ninth 
branch  of  Avarice,  the  fourth  lot  of  bad  people, 
mene  calles  snekedrawers,”  that  is,  drawers  of 
the  sncckj  latch  or  bar  of  a door ; and  on  leaf  94 
back,  of  the  MS.,  these  men  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed thus : — 


Sneke  drawers,  mene  may  kenne. 

Some  menne  calles  haim  rohert  menne : 

Atte  many  a dore  \>a.i  drawe  be  sneke. 

And  opens  bothe  be  dore  and  be  heke.* 

If  bai  be  husbande  ate  hame  fynde, 
bai  say  alle  baire  gudes  are  brvnde. 

Ore  bat  bai  ware  amange  tliefes  stade, 

And  are  robbede  of  alle  bat  bai  hade  ; 

Ryche  mene,  bai  saye  bai  ware. 

And  nowe  bai  are  poure  and  bare. 

Some  als  so  telles  and  says 

bat  bai  haue  loste  hors  and  herneys. 

And  baire  armoure  and  other  gere, 

Thurghe  myschefe  in  lande  of  -were. 

*j[  Some  says  baire  rentes  and  baire  landes 
Ere  alle  in  other  menne  handes, 

And  ere  wedsette  tille  a daye  : [Leaf  95.] 

And  alle  ere  leghes  pat  bai  saye. 

3hyte  bai  saj-e  bai  ere  of  gentylle  blode, 
tfor  bat  mene  sulde  do  bairn  mare  gude : 

Where  bai  haue  leghede,  ban  bai  craue ; 

Bote  bai  ga  noght  tylle  b^i  haue. 

And  if  bai  fynde  be  husbande  oute, 
bane  bai  caste  baire  syght  aboute, 

And  sees  be  wyfe  has  na  socoure, 

Parchaunce  bai  folowe  hire  in  to  be  boure ; 

Alle  bat  bai  aske,  scho  wylle  bairn  it  take,f 
ffore  drede  of  bairn,  swylke  boste  bai  make, 
be  grace  of  god,  me  thynke  bairn  wantes, 
bat  ledes  baire  lyues  wyth  swylke  trantes. 

F.  J.  FhPvNivall. 


THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT,  1640,  AND  THE 
REFORMED  PARLIAMENT,  1869. 

Whatever  the  new  Reform  Bill  may  eventually 
accomplish,  it  has  not  yet  obliterated  the  local 
infiuence  of  the  English  gentry.  Nearly  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
election  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  yet  we  see  many  of  the  old  names 
reappearing  in  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  representatives  of  towns  in  the  same 
districts,  and  in  some  cases  of  precisely  the  same 
places.  Thus,  an  Ashton  (Assheton),  then  as  now, 
represented  Clithero ; a Corbett,  Shropshire ; a 
Knightley,  Northampton ; a Lloyd,  Cardigan ; a 
Montagu,  Huntingdonshire ; a Morgan,  Breck- 
nockshire; a Newport,  Shropshire;  a Noel,  Rut- 
landshire ; a Parker,  Suffolk  ; a Russell,  Tavistock ; 
and  a Whitmore,  Bridgnorth.  But  the  following- 
list  will  show  more  clearly  the  hereditary  influence 
of  the  English  gentry  in  the  present  parliament ; 
the  members  in  1869,  whose  names  are  given  in 
the  second  column,  being  (so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained) the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  those  who 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  1640  : — 


* IlecI/,  the  division  from  the  side  of  the  fire  in  the 
form  of  a passage  in  old  houses.  Heck-door,  the  inner 
door,  not  closely  panelled,  but  only  partly  so,  and  the 
rest  latticed. — Ilallnvell. 
t Give. 
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Long  Parliament,  1640.  New  Reformed  Parliament,  1869. 


Arthur  Annesle^^ 

sat  for  Radnorshire. 

Lt.-Col.  Annesle^^  . 

sits  for  Cavan. 

Ralph  Ashton 

?? 

Clithero. 

Ralph  Assheton 

55 

Clithero. 

Sir  H.  Berkeley 

M 

llchester. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Berkeley 

55 

Bristol. 

Michael  Biddulp 

?? 

Lichfield. 

Michael  Biddulph  . 

55 

Herefordshire. 

John  Bingham 

?? 

Shaftesbury. 

Viscount  Bingham 

55 

Mayo. 

Francis  Buller 

East  Looe. 

Sir  A.  W.  Buller 

55 

Liskeard. 

Robert  Cecil  . 

Old  Sarum. 

Lord  E.  Cecil  . 

55 

Essex. 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley 

Scarborough. 

Sir  M.  J.  Cholmeley 

55 

Lincolnshire. 

Sir  Gervase  Clifton 

J? 

East  Retford. 

Sir  R.  J.  Clifton 

55 

Nottingham. 

Robert  Clive  . 

Bridgnorth. 

Hon.  G.  H.  W.  W.  Clive 

55 

Ludlow. 

Sir  John  Corbett 

?? 

Shropshire. 

Col.  E.  Corbett 

55 

Shropshire. 

Sir  John  Curzon 

?? 

Derbyshire. 

Viscount  Curzon 

55 

Leicestershire. 

Lord  George  Digby 

?? 

Dorsetshire. 

K.  T.  Digby  . . . 

55 

Queen’s  County. 

Edward  Dowse 

JJ 

Portsmouth. 

Richard  Dowse 

55 

Londonderry, 

Richard  Edwards  . 

Christchurch. 

H.  Edwards  ... 

55 

Weymouth. 

Sir  C.  Egerton 

Ripon. 

Sir  P.  de  M.  G.  Egerton 

55 

Cheshire. 

Sir  J.  Finch 

5) 

Winchelsea. 

G.  R.  Finch 

55 

Rutlandshire. 

Hon.  W.  Fitzwilliam 

Peterborough. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam  . 

55 

Malton, 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  . 

Bewdley. 

Rt.  Hon.  P.  E.  Herbert. 

55 

Shropshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Ingram 

5? 

Thirsk. 

Meynell  Ingram 

55 

Staffordshire. 

George  Kekewich 

J? 

Liskeard. 

S.  T.  Kekewich 

55 

Devonshire. 

Sir  N.  Knatchbull  . 

Romney. 

E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  „ 

Sandwich. 

Richard  Knightley 

Northampton. 

Sir  R.  Knightley 

55 

Northamptonsh . 

Peter  Legh 

Newton,  Lane. 

G.  C.  Legh 

55 

M.  Cheshire. 

W.  J.  Legh 

55 

E.  do. 

Sir  R.  Levison 

,, 

Newcastle-under- 

Hon.  E.  Levison  Gower  . 

Bodmin. 

Sir  W.  Litton  . 

?? 

Lyme, 

Hertfordshire. 

Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer 

55 

Tamworth.' 

Walter  Lloyd 

55 

Cardiganshire. 

Sir  T.  Lloyd  . 

55 

Cardigan. 

Sir  S.  Montague 

55 

Huntingdonshire 

Lord  R.  Montagu  . 

55 

Huntingdonshire 

William  Morgan  . 

55 

Brecknockshire. 

Major  G.  C.  Morgan 

55 

Brecknockshire. 

Sir  R.  Newport 

55 

Shropshire, 

Viscount  Newport  . 

55 

Shropshire, 

Hon.  Baptist  Noel  . 

55 

Rutlandshire. 

Hon.  G.  J.  Noel 

55 

Rutlandshire. 

Sir  Dudley  North  . 

55 

Cambridgeshire. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  S.  North 

55 

Oxfordshire. 

Sir  J.  Northcote 

55 

Ashburton. 

Sir  S.  J.  Northcote  . 

55 

Devonshire. 

Sir  R.  Onslow 

55 

Surrey.  ’ 

G.  Onslow 

55 

Guildford. 

Sir  J.  Packington  . 

55 

Aylesbury. 

Sir  J.  S.  Pakington 

55 

Droitwich. 

G.  Palmer 

55 

Stamford. 

J.  H.  Palmer  . 

Lincoln. 

Sir  J.  Parker  . 

55 

Suffolk. 

Major  W.  Parker  . 

Suffolk. 

Sir  T.  Pelham 

55 

Sussex. 

Lord  Pelham  . 

Lewes. 

Sir  W.  Portmaii 

55 

Taunton. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Portman 

55 

Dorset. 

Sir  J.  Ramsden 

55 

Northallerton. 

Sir  J.  Ramsden 

55 

Monmouth. 

Lord  W.  Russell  . 

55 

Tavistock. 

A.  Russell 

55 

Tavistock. 

F.  Russell 

55 

Cambridgeshire. 

F.  C.  H.  Russell 

55 

Bedfordshire. 

Sir  John  Stepney  . 

55 

Haverfordwest. 

Col.  Stepney  . 

55 

Caermarthen. 

Thomas  Thynn 

55 

Saltash, 

Lord  H.  F.  Thynne 

55 

Wiltshire. 

John  Trevor  . 

Flintshire. 

Lord  A.  E.  H.  Trevor 

Downshire. 

Sir  R.  Verney 

55 

Aylesbury. 

Sir  H.  Verney 

55 

Buckingham. 

Sir  R.  Vivian  . 

55 

Tregony, 

Hon.  J.  C.  W.  Vivian  . 

55 

Truro. 

Sir  T.  Whitmore 

Bridgnorth. 

H.  Whitmore  . 

55 

Bridgnorth. 

Sir  R.  Wynn  . 

55 

Caernarvonshire. 

C.  H.  W.  Wynn  . 

55 

Montgomerysh. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
many  names  of  members  of  tbe  Long  Parliament, 
which  were  also  familiar  names  in  the  last  and 
preceding  parliaments,  have  disappeared  from  the 
list,  and  been  replaced  by  ‘‘  shoddies  ” and  new 
men.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Long  Parliament 
list  the  following  names  : — Sir  W.  Bowyer,  Staf- 
fordshire 5 Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  Warwickshire;  Lord 
E.  Clinton,  St.  Michael’s ; Sir  J.  Coke,  Derby- 
shire ; Viscount  Cranbourne,  Hertford ; Sir  E. 
Peering,  Kent;  Sir  John  Evelyn,  Bletchingley ; 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  Northumberland ; John  Hamp- 
den, Buckinghamshire ; Hon.  J.  Herbert,  Wilt- 
shire ; E.  Lascelles,  Thirsk ; Sir  Ed.  Little- 
ton, Staffordshire  ; Walter  Long,  Ludgershall ; 
Sir  T.  Middleton,  Denbighshire ; Viscount  Mon- 


son,  Peigate ; F.  Stanhope,  Tamworth  ; Sir  R. 
Strickland,  Aldborough ; and  Sir  S.  W entworth, 
Pontefract.  The  families  to  which  these  members 
belonged  still,  for  the  most  part,  retain  their 
hereditary  influence  in  their  respective  localities, 
though  they  have — it  may  be  for  only  a time — 
disappeared  from  the  parliamentary  lists. 

S.  Smiles. 


EUGLEN  MAREIAGES. 

The  following  cutting,  from  The  Times  of 
Feb.  2, 1868,  seems  worth  preserving  in  the  pages 
of  N.  & Q.” : — 

“ Our  Scottish  fellow-countrymen  have  some  phrases 
which  are  puzzling  to  the  outside  world.  ‘ Ruglen  mar- 
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riages’  have  rather  a singular  historj’-.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  inflicting  very  heavy  penal- 
ties for  clandestine  marriages,  without  proclamation  of 
bans,  but  not  making  the  marriage  void.  With  some 
ingenuity  the  Act  passed  to  repress  such  marriages  was 
made  an* instrument  for  facilitating  them.  Persons  clan- 
destineW  married  sent  a friend  to  give  information  of  the 
offence  to  the  procurator-fiscal,  and  very  often  it  was 
done  where  two  persons  wanted  to  be  clandestinely  mar- 
ried : he  brought  them  before  a magistrate  under  the 
statute,  whereupon  they  pleaded  guilty,  were  fined  a 
nominal  sum,  and  thus  for  5s.  obtained  a sentence  equi- 
valent to  a marriage  certificate.  The  5s.  for  fees  appear 
to  be  the  key  of  the  transaction.  In  some  places  there 
grew  up  a regular  business  of  this  kind,  and  the  process 
was  made  easy  and  popular;  printed  forms  were  kept 
ready  at  the  court-house — petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
fiscal,  confessions  of  the  parties,  and  the  sentence  ; and  all 
that  was  necessary  was,  for  two  persons  married,  or 
wishing  to  be  married,  to  attend  and  get  the  forms  filled 
up,  sign  their  names,  and  pay  the  fees.  The  statute, 
indeed,  imposed  a punishment  of  three  months’  imprison- 
ment; but  the  sentence  ‘ reserved  to  consider  how  far  the 
parties  ought  to  be  imprisoned,’  and  the  courts  may  be 
‘ considering  ’ to  this  day.  The  law  gave  effect  to  these 
sentences  as  good  evidence  of  a marriage.  These  ‘ mar- 
riages before  j ustices,’  being  very  common  in  the  small 
burgh  of  Rutherglen,  acquired  the  short  name  of  ‘ Ruglen 
marriages.’  The  Royal  Commission  on  marriages,  which 
reported  last  year,  was  informed  that  this  judicial  farce 
eventual^  got  disreputable,  and  gradually  the  practice 
died  out,  and  has  now  been  extinct  for  about  twenty 
years,” 

I suppose  most  people  are  aware  that  Rutlier- 
glen,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  called,  Euglen,  is  a 
royal  burgh  (dating  its  charter  from  1126)  situated 
on  the  Clyde,  about  two  and  a half  miles  above 
Glasgow.  It  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  curious,  and  formerly  one  of  the  largest, 
towns  in  Scotland.  At  the  present  time  its  one 
grand,  but  alas ! solitary  street,  is  nearly  half  a 
mile  long,  and  upwards  of  a hundred  feet  in 
width.  E.  C.  L. 


Local  Names  of  Plants.  — It  is  desired  to 
collect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  local  names  of 
British  plants,  and  the  assistance  is  requested  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  or  who 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  and 
recording  them.  Any  lists  sent  to  Mr.  James 
Britten,  High  Wycombe,  or  to  Mr.  Eobert  Hol- 
land, Mobberley,  Knutsford,  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  acknowledged. 

Taylok  the  Water  Poet.  — The  Spenser  So- 
ciety having  now  completed  their  facsimile  reprint 
of  the  Works  of  John  Taylor  comprised  in  the 
folio  of  1630,  the  Council  are  desirous  to  supple- 
ment it  by  a republication  of  his  other  pieces 
which  have  only  appeared  in  a separate  form. 
Many  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  without 
sufficient  grounds,  and  the  continuing  reprint  will 
only  include  those  which  either  bear  his  name  or 
contain  very  strong  internal  evidence  of  having 
him  as  their  author.  As  these,  however,  are  very 


numerous,  and  some  of  them  excessively  rare,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  possessors  of  copies  will 
aid  the  undertaking  in  which  the  Council  are 
engaged,  and  will  allow  the  use  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  transcription,  in  order  to  make  the  col- 
lection as  complete  as  possible.  Every  care  will 
be  taken  of  any  volumes  which  may  be  intrusted 
to  me  for  that  purpose.  I shall  also  be  obliged 
by  any  additions  which  your  correspondents  may 
point  out  to  the  list  of  John  Taylor’s  works  given 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt  in  his  Handbook^  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  correct  and  complete  one  yet  pub- 
lished, but  which  is,  as  must  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, capable  of  enlargement.  Jas.  Crossley. 

Booth  Street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Weather  Prognostic. — I extract  the  following 
from  a letter  of  Mr.,  late  Alderman,  Mechi  to  The 
Times : — 

“ I am  no  croaker,  but  our  old  men  remind  me  that 
there  was  a light  or  full  moon  at  Christmas,  which  they 
say  is  a bad  augury,  and  implies  light  sheaves  to  follow, 
while  a dark  moon  at  Christmas  forebodes  heavy  sheaves. 
It  certainly  has  been  so  the  last  two  years  as  regards  the 
wheat  crop,  and  my  bailiff  finds  on  referring  to  the  past 
ten  j’-ears  that  this  has  been  the  rule. 

“ A practical  and  observing  farmer  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  never  knew  an  abundant  wheat  crop  following  a 
mild  winter. 

“ Let  us  hope  these  evil  omens  may  not  be  verified.” 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  a place  in  the  grand 
collection  of  folk-lore  accumulated  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra,” 

Act  II.  Sc.  2 : — 

“ Enobarbus.  Go  to,  then  ; your  considerate  stone.” 

I propose  the  reading  — 

“ your  confederate  is  gone.'^ 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  Enobarbus 
said  in  the  words  — 

“ Or  if  you  borrow  one  another’s  love  for  the  instant,” 
and  with  what  Caesar  answers  in  his  next  speech. 
Enobarbus’  opinion  is  that  Antony  has  lost  his 
confederate  since  he  has  lost  Caesar’s  love,  and 
Caesar  answers  — 

“ I do  not  much  dislike  the  matter  .... 

for’t  cannot  be 

We  shall  remain  in  friendship  . . . .” 

F.  A.  Leo. 

Berlin,  31  Matthai-Kirch  Strasse. 

Siamese  Twins.  — As  these  celebrated  per- 
sonages are  just  now  occupying  public  attention, 
the  following  extract  from  Collinson’s  History  of 
Somerset  may  be  worth  recording : — 

“ Norton  St.  Philips. — In  the  floor  of  the  nave  [church 
dedicated  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James]  are  the  mutilated 
portraitures  on  stone  of  two  females  close  to  each  othei’, 
and  called  by  the  inhabitants  ‘ the  fair  maidens  of  Foss- 
cot,  or  Fosstoke,’  a neighbouring  hamlet  now  (1791)  de- 
populated. There  is  a tradition  that  the  persons  they 
represent  were  twins,  whose  bodies  were  at  their  birth 
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conjoined  together ; that  they  arrived  at  a state  of 
maturity  ; and  that  one  of  therfi  dying,  the  survivor  was 
constrained  to  drag  about  her  lifeless  companion  till 
death  released  her  of  her  horrid  burden  (sic).”— Vol.  hi. 
p.  371. 

U.  0.  N. 

Plagiarism. — In  reading  recently  Mr.  Bolin’s 
Dictionary  of  Quotations,  I came  upon  the  fol- 
lowing curious  coincidence  : — ■ 

“ In  part  to  blame  is  she, 

Who  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried  ; 

He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denied.” 

Overbury’s  Wife,  36. 

“ Let  this  great  maxim  be  my  virtue’s  guide ; 

In  part  she  is  to  blame  that  has  been  tried ; 

He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denied.” 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague. 
P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

George  Buchae-an’s  Latin  Psalms. — It  may 
be  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  George  Buchanan’s 
Latin  version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  who  have 
failed  to  notice  it,  that  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
82nd  Psalm  are  almost  identical  with  two  lines  of 
Horace,  Garm.  iii.  1,  5,  which  seem,  however,  to  be 
a correct  and  elegant  rendering  of  the  original : — 
“ Regum  timendorum  in  pi'oprios  greges 
Reges  in  ipsos  imperiuin  est 
Psalm  Ixxxii.  Ruddiraan’s  ed.,  Pillans,  Edinburgh, 
1815,  page  138. 

“ Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges,  (5) 
Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovisi’ 

Horace,  Car.  iii.  1.  5. 

R.  Meikle. 

Willow  Bank,  Manchester. 

Churches  with  Five  Aisles. — St.  Helen’s, 
Abingdon,  has  five  spacious  aisles ; and  were  it 
properly  restored,  would  present  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  suitable  buildings  for  a town  popu- 
lation I ever  saw.  The  spire  over  the  north 
porch  is  of  fine  proportion,  and  has  recently  been 
strengthened  by  rebuilding  part  of  the  tower. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Bell-ringers’  Rules. — The  lines  framed  and 
hung  up  in  the  belfry  of  Redbourn  church  are 
worth  preserving  in  N.  & Q.”  H.  G. 

Gorhambury. 

“ All  that  intend  to  take  these  ropes  in  hand 
To  ring,  mark  well  these  lines  and  understand. 
Which  if  with  care  you  read  will  plainly  see 
What  fines  and  forfeits  are  the  sexton’s  fee  : — 

He  that  doth  break  a stay  of  turn  a bell. 

The  forfeit  is  a groat,  it’s  known  full  well ; 

And  carelessly  to  ring  with  spur  dr  hat. 

The  forfeit  is  a groat — beware  of  that ; 

And  they  that  fight  or  quarrel,  swear  or  curse. 

Must  pay  two  pots,  turn  out,  or  else  do  worse  ; 

And  for  unlocking  of  the  steeple  door. 

And  for  the  sweeping  of  the  belfry  fioor, 

And  to  buj’-  oil  5mu  know  is  very  dear, 

And  for  my  own  attendance  given  here. 

If  you  will  well  observe  such  rules  as  these 
You’re  welcome  for  to  ring  here  when  you  please. 

“ Prav  remember  the  sexton,  Jos.  Brown. 

“May  1764.” 


A New  Book-Destroyer.  — A new,  most  ac- 
tive, and  powerful  agent  for  the  destruction  of 
books  has  recently  shown  itself  in  several  large 
libraries,  where  it  has  rendered  many  volumes 
utterly  valueless.  This  destroyer,  be  it  insect  or 
what  it  may,  generally  attacks  new  books,  espe- 
cially the  cottony  edges  of  newly-cut  volumes  j but 
volumes  with  the  top  edges  gilt  have  also  suf- 
fered. It  begins  at  the  top,  and  very  rapidly  de- 
stroys all  the  upper  margin  of  the  book,  being,  as 
a general  rule,  stopped  when  it  comes  to  the 
printed  matter,  as  if  there  was  something  in  the 
ink  opposed  to  its  action.  It  sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  commences  its  ravages  at  the  bottom  of  the 
volume,  and  very  rarely  indeed  attacks  the  sides. 

As  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  books  so  affected 
have  communicated  the  infection  to  books  in  other 
libraries,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  all  lovers 
of  books  should  be  at  once  made  aware  of  the 
danger,  and  the  attention  of  scientific  men  be 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  an  evil 
which,  if  it  once  gain  footing  in  any  of  our  great 
libraries,  may  occasion  irreparable  damage  to 
volumes  it  would  be  impossible  to  replace.  T. 


Ailston’s  Hill  and  Lug  Bridge  are  two 
places  near  Hereford  mentioned  by  Rushworth 
under  the  date  December  8,  1645.  Can  they  be 
identified  ? What  do  the  names  mean  ? 

CORNUB. 

Balloting  eor  the  Militia.— At  the  time 
when  balloting  for  the  militia  was  legally  en- 
forced in  Ireland,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,^ 
armed  resistance  was  made  to  it  in  some  places. 
One  of  these  was  a place  called  The  Five-mile 
House,”  being  that  distance  from  the  town  of 
Athlone.  There  was  some  sharp  firing  between 
the  resisters  of  the  ballot  and  the  military,  and 
some  loss  of  life.  Can  any  correspondent  of 
‘‘  N.  & Q.”  give  querist  the  date  of  this  affair  ? 

A ballad  (some  lines  of  which  I recollect)  was- 
published  on  this  occasion,  giving  the  names  of 
the  principal  loyalists  who  came  there  armed  to- 
support  the  law,  and  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  contest.  Can  any  one  give  querist 
a copy  of  this  ballad,  or  suggest  where  it  or  any 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  may  be  found? 
The  father  of  querist  was  present  at  this  affair  as 
an  unsuccessful  mediator.  S. 

Breeches  Bible.”  — I have  a Breeches 
Bible  ” in  my  possession  : on  the  outside  is  Beza 
Bible,”  1631.  The  first  page  contains  some  prayers,, 
and  some  pages  seem  to  have  been  lost;  at  the 
foot  of  this  page  there  is — Printed  by  Robert 
Barker,  and  by  the  assignes  of  John  Bill,  1631.” 
There  is  no  date  on  the  title-page  of  the  Bible. 
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The  title-page  of  the  New  Testament  runs  as 
follows : — 

“ The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  trans- 
lated out  of  Grceke  by  Theod.  Beza : with  brief  sum- 
maries and  expositions  upon  the  hard  places  by  the  said 
Author,  Isaac  Gamer  [loachim  Camerarius  ? ] Englished 
by  L.  Thomson  [Tomson?]  Together  with  the  annota- 
tions of  Fr.  Junius  on  the  lievelation  of  St.  John.” 

Could  you  inform  me  if  this  he  a genuine  copy, 
as  I am  very  doubtful  about  it  ? R.  J.  S. 

Belfast. 

Boyd  : Feisbt. — Ezekiel  Davys  Boyd,  Esq.,  of 
Ballycastle,  co.  Antrim,  married,  circa  1763,  Amy, 

widow  of  Dr. ? Eullarton,  and  daughter  of 

— — ? Erisby  of  Jamaica.  She  died  Sept.  9, 
1824,  aged  ninety.  Their  great-grandson  is  the 
youthful  Sir  Harley  Hugh  Boyd,  Bart.  I am 
anxious  to  obtain  particulars  of  the  parentage  of 
Mrs.  Boyd.  I think  I saw  the  death  of  a Mr. 
Erisby  in  Liverpool,  some  few  months  since, 
announced  in  The  Times.  Y.  S.  M. 

Thoiixs  Crijmwell’s  (Eael  or  Essex)  Mothee 
AND  Wife. — In  the  third  series  of  Ellis’s  Original 
Letters^  vol.  ii.,  is  a letter  (ccvi.)  addressed  to 
^^Mr.  Cromell”  by  one  “ Nycollas  Glossoppe,” 
in  which  he  saj'^s,  “ Sir,  my  mistress  your  mother 
was  my  aunt.  Thomas  Allcoke’s  wife,  of  Werk- 
worth  in  the  Peke,  was  my  godmother  and  my 
aunt  both.”  In  his  prefatory  note  upon  this.  Sir 
Henry  expresses  a hope  that  the  information 
afforded  by  it  might  assist  in  tracing  more  parti- 
culars than  we  know  of  in  Cromwell’s  family. 
Has  this  clue  been  pursued  by  any  one,  and  with 
what  success  ? Froude  tells  us  {Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  108)  that  the  widow  of  Cromwell’s 
father  was  remarried  to  a cloth  merchant  named 
Williams.  Some  authorities  say  that  Cromwell 
himself  married  a daughter  of  one  Williams,  of 
Wales;  while  Blomefield  {Hist,  of  Norfolk, yo\.yk.., 
p.  488)  states  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a pe- 
digree of  the  family  in  which  Thomas  Cromwell 
is  said  to  have  married  Elizabeth,  a daughter  and 
coheir  of  John  Prior,  ividow  of  Thomas  Williams, 
by  Isabel  his  v/ife,  daughter  of  Edward  Grey, 
second  son  of  Reginald  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn. 
But  we  know  that  pedigrees  were  fabricated  in 
those  days  as  well  as  at  present ; at  all  events 
these  different  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  Per- 
mit me  then  to  ask,  whether  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, 1,  who  was  Thomas  Crumwell’s  mother  ? 
2,  who  was  his  wife  ? and  I add  a third,  which 
may  bear  upon  the  point — who  was  Master 
Wyllam  Wyllyfedson,”  referred  to  in  Glossope’s 
letter  as  being  then  at  Cambridge  at  CrumweU’s 

finding  ” ? 

One  word  as  to  the  form  of  spelling  the  name 
which  has  been  adopted  by  a modern  author,  and 
which  I use  when  not  quoting  from  others — Crum- 
well.  Not  only  in  parish  registers,  which  are 


only  evidence  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
but  in  the  letters  patent  of  the  crown,  it  is  so 
spelt ; and  in  the  letters  published  by  Sir  H, 
Ellis,  the  vicegerent  invariably  signs  himself 
Orumwell.  G.  A.  C. 

Deeidical  Remains  in  Centeal  and  Easteen 
Eueope.  — Will  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  kindly 
oblige  me  with  references  to  works  containing  an 
account  of  these,  and  more,  especially  to  such  as 
are  illustrated  r Information  as  to  the  site  of  any 
such  monuments  will  be  also  acceptable.  W. 

The  Essex  Maeshes  : A Man  with  Twenty- 
five  Wives  ! — In  A Tour  through  the  lohole  Island 
of  Great  Britain,  8vo,  1748,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  I find 
this  assertion  : — 

“ All  along  this  county  (of  Essex)  it  is  very  frequent 
to  meet  with  men  that  have  had  from  five  or  six  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  wives ; and  I was  informed  that  in  the 
marshes  over  against  Candy  (Canvey)  Island  was  a 
farmer  who  was  then  living  with  the  five-and-twentieth  ; 
and  that  his  son,  who  was  but  thirty-five  years  old,  had 
already  had  about  fourteen.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the 
story  I only  had  by  report,  though  from  good  hands  ; 
but  the  other  is  well  known,  and  will  be  attested,  about 
Fobbing,  Curringham,  Thundersfe,  Benfleet,  Prittlewell, 
Wakering,  Great  Starabridge,  Cricksea,  Burnham, Dengy, 
and  other  towns  of  the  like  situation.  The  reason,  as  a 
merry  fellow  told  me,  who  said  he  had  had  about  a dozen, 
was  this,  that  they  being  bred  in  the  marshes  themselves, 
and  seasoned  to  the  place,  did  pretty  well ; but  that  they 
generally  chose  to  leave  their  own  lasses  to  their  neigh- 
bours out  of  the  marshes,  and  Avent  into  the  uplands  for 
a wife ; that  when  they  took  the  young  woman  out  of  the 
Avholesome  fresh  air,  they  were  clear  and  healthy ; but, 
Avhen  they  came  into  the  marshes,  among  the  fogs  and 
damps,  they  presently  changed  complexion,  got  an  ague 
or  two,  and  seldom  held  it  above  half  a year,  or  a year  at 
most ; and  then,  said  he,  we  go  to  the  uplands  again, 
and  fetch  another.  ?o  that  manning  of  Avives  Avas 
reckoned  a kind  of  good  farm  to  them.  Nor  do  the  men 
in  these  parts  hold  it  out,  as  in  other  countries,  for ' we 
seldom  meet  Avith  A^ery  antient  people  among  the  poor  ; 
insomuch  that  hardly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
natives  of  the  place,  but  such  as  come  from  other  parts 
for  the  advantage  of  good  farms.” 

Is  this  extraordinary  narrative  confirmed  by 
any  facts,  or  by  the  parish  registers  of  the  places 
alluded  to?  T.  C.  Noble. 

KIlidasa,  the  Sanskeit  Poet. — Kalidasa, 
or  Indian  Shakespere,  as  he  is  called  by  Sir  Wm. 
Jones,  is  said  to  have  lived,  according  to  different 
accounts,  b c.  56* * * §,  and  about  a.d.  1000  but 
how  can  either  of  these  dates  be  correct,  when  the 
city  Allahabad,  in  which  he  lived  for  some  time, 
is  mentioned  as  PrayagaJ,  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jamna,  and  Pratishthana,  famous, 
in  the  Pikrama  Urvosi,  one  of  his  plays,  knowing 
as  we  do  that  this  city  had  no  existence  before 
A.D.  1581  §,  when  it  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 

* Monier  Williams’  Sakuntala. 

f Theodore  Pavies  Bhoja  Prabandha,  Journal  Asia- 
tique,  vol.  V.  187,  1854. 

J Wilson’s  Hindu  Theatre,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

§ Dow’s  History  of  Hindustan,  Ami.  ii.  p.  298. 
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Akbar,  and  called  Ilaki,  Godly^  after  the  new 
era  which  he  established  ? 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Lick: -HILL. — There  is  a place,  near  Stonrport, 
called  ^‘Lick-hill.”  What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  name  ? Gkime. 

Sir  John  L’Oere.  — Can  any  correspondent 
furnish  any  information  of  Sir  John  L’Ofre, 
Lord  of  Langleis,  son  of  Sir  John  L’Ofre,  by 
Johannah  Pulham?  ” He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Wallingford,  in  Berkshire,  1336.  Name  some- 
times spelt  L’Ofroy.”  George  Lovejot. 

Eeading. 

Lhdlow:  Lacharr:  Lacharke. — In  Arch- 
dall’s  edition  of  Lodge’s  7mA  Peerage  it  is  stated 
that  Stephen  Ludlow  (grandfather  of  the  first  Earl 
Ludlow),  a Six  Clerk  in  Chancery,  died  in  1721, 

having  married  Alice,  daughter  of Lachard, 

Esq.,  by  whom  he  became  possessed  of  a con- 
siderable estate  in  the  principality  of  Wales.” 
She  died  in  1725.  I am  anxious  to  trace  Mrs. 
Ludlow’s  ancestry,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents versed  in  Welsh  genealogy  can  assist 
me.  Possibly,  ^‘Lachard”  may  be  meant  for 
^^Lacharne,”  an  ancient  family,  I believe,  in  South 
Wales.  Y.  S.  M. 

Malpas  Shot.  — I have  just  seen  in  a country 
paper  a local  proverb — Like  Malpas  shot,  hig- 
gledy-piggledy.” It  is  not  in  Rae — at  least  not 
in  my  edition,  1768.  When  did  the  people  of 
this  remote  Cheshire  place  distinguish  themselves 
by  bad  shooting  ? S.  B. 

Regent’s  Park. 

The  Nhptia.l  Knot. — A gentleman  sent  a lady 
a knife  with  a copy  of  verses,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  the  beginning  : — 

“ A knife,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  say  ; 

Mere  modish  love,  perhaps  it  may. 

But  that  which  cuts  our  love  in  two. 

Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do.” 

Where  is  a copy  of  these  verses  to  be  found  ? * 

C.  S. 

Nhrsert  Dialogue. — I and  my  brother  recol- 
lect the  following  dialogue,  which  was  taught  to 
us  by  our  nurse.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a dramatic 
performance,  and  I am  curious  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
not  a fragment  from  some  old  play : — 

“ He.  Madame,  to  you  1 humbly  bow  and  bend. 

“ She.  Sir,  I take  you  not  to  be  my  friend. 

“ He.  Why,  Madam,  why,  did  I ever  thee  offend  ? 

“ She.  Yes,  you  saucy  coxcomb. 

“Ffe.  Coxcomb,  Madam,  I defy  that  name  ! 

That  name  deserves  a stab  from  whence  it  came. 

“ She.  A stab  from  you,  it  is  the  very  least  I fear. 

He.  Between  the  hours  of  five  and  ten 
I’ll  meet  you  Avith  ten  thousand  men. 

[*  These  lines,  Avith  a different  reading,  were  inquired 
after  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  Si’*!  S.  xi.  175. — Ed.] 


She.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  fiA’^e 
I’ll  meet  you  if  I’m  a man  alive. 

Stop,  stop,  sir,  don’t  you  want  a wife,  beautiful  and  jmung, 
French,  English,  and  Italian  tongue  ? 

“ He.  One  tongue’s  enough  for  a woman,  and  too  much 
too  ; 

Before  I’d  be  troubled  with  a Avife  like  you 
I’d  plunge  my  sword  into  my  wretched  breast. 

\_Stahs  himselp 

Enter  a Doctor. 

“ She.  Doctor  ! doctor ! can’t  you  tell 
What  Avill  make  a dead  man  well  ? 

“ Doctor,  He  is  not  dead,  but  in  a trance  : 

Let  him  get  up  and  have  a dance.” 

\_They  all  dance. 

It  is  a mere  tissue  of  absurdity,  but  perhaps 
our  nurse  heard  or  learnt  the  dialogue,  for  she 
was  not  a woman  of  inventive  faculties. 

E.  Harris  OH, 

Brook  Street. 

^^The  Prophecies  oe  Perogrhllo.” — What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Spanish  idiom — The  pro- 
phecies of  Perogrullo,”  and  of  the  French  one  (I 
believe  corresponding  to  it),  Les  verites  de  M, 
de  la  Palaisse  ” ? And  when  and  how  did  they 
originate  ? R.  C.  L. 

Qhotatiohs  wahted  : — 

“ May’s  red  lips  are  breathed  apart 
By  the  music  of  her  heart,”  &c. 

Makrocheie, 

“ Whose  praise  is  censure,  and  whose  censure’s  praise.”' 

A.  V.  P, 

“ A pebble  in  the  parent  stream 

Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a river  ; 

A dew-drop  on  the  infant  plant 

Has  warped  the  mighty  oak  for  ever.” 

C.  E.  L, 

Where  does  this  couplet  occur  ? 

“ These  are  thy  wondrous  works.  First  Source  of  Good,. 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood ! ” 

The  idea,  I am  aware,  is  Milton’s  (book  v.  Para- 
dise Lost).  W.  D.  L, 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  following  line  ? 

“ Ye  choirs  of  angels,  sing  me  to  my  rest.” 

Igharhs. 

“ Hoav  few  think  of  the  thinking  few ; 

How  many  never  think  who  think  they  do.” 

Ah  Ex  M.A, 

Regimehtal Barges. — When  were  these  badges 
first  used  in  the  English  army  ? And  what  is  the 
reason,  if  any,  that  Quebec  ” is  not  inscribed 
upon  the  colours  of  the  regiments  that  were  en- 
gaged in  that  battle  ? * W. 

Giet  oe  Tohgtjes.” — Thirty  years  ago  I had 
a work  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues  as  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  anonymous ; a thin  8vo, 
about  150  or  180  pages ; date  about  1770  or  1780, 

[*  For  articles  on  regimental  badges  consult  “N.  & Q.” 
3>-<i  S.  vii.  4,  168,  251,  363.— Ed.] 
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brevier  type,  spaced ; bliiish  paper,  tlien  much  in 
use  : an  original  and  very  curious  work.  I lent 
it  to  a clerical  friend,  and  never  saw  it  since.  An 
impression  is  on  my  mind  that  I once  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  by  Byrom,  the  author  of  a well- 
known  shorthand  system,  or  one  of  that  name. 

A.  V.  P. 

Triu.  — ’A  narrow  footpath  is  called  a trig  ” 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Why  ? Pad  ” for  a narrow 
path  is  also  used.  A path  from  Stilton  to  Wash- 
ingley  Hall  used  to  be  called  “the  Washerwomen’s 
Pad.”  OiJTHBERT  Bede. 


Gin,  a Spirit.  — When  did  gin  first  come  into 
use,  and  when  was  the  spirit  first  called  gin  ? 
Lord  Hervey,  describing  the  state  of  England  in 
1736,  says : — 

“ The  drunkenness  of  the  common  people  was  so  uni- 
versal by  the  retailing  a liquor  called  gin,  with  which 
they  could  get  drunk  for  a groat,  that  the  whole  town 
of  London,  and  many  towns  in  the  country,  swarmed 
with  drunken  people  of  both  sexes  from  morning  to  night, 
and  were  more  like  a scene  of  a Bacchanal  than  the  re- 
sidence of  a civil  society.” 

Fenning’s  published  about  1761,  tells 

us  that  gin  was  “ a distilled  liquor  drawn  from 
juniper  berries,  &c,,  contracted  from  Geneva.” 
Johnson,  writing  about  the  same  period,  gives  a 
similar  explanation,  and  quotes  Pope  for  the  use 
of  the  word  gin  : — 

“ This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin, 

And  hurls  the  thunder  of  our  laws  on  giny 

Edward  J.  Wood. 

[Gin  was  formerly  called  Geneva,  and  was  known  by 
the  latter  name  in  1623,  when  Massinger  wrote  his  tra- 
gedy The  Diihe  of  Milan.  In  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  he  thus  plays 
upon  the  word,  Geneva  print  suggesting  both  the  habit  of 
spirit-drinking  and  puritanic  teaching  : — 

“ Bid  him  sleep  : 

’Tis  a sign  he  has  ta’en  his  liquor  ; and  if  you  meet 

An  officer  preaching  of  sobriety. 

Unless  he  read  it  in  Geneva  print. 

Lay  him  by  the  heels.” 

The  corrupted  word  gin  had  become  common  when 
Pope  wrote  The  Dunciad  in  1728,  for  in  his  Third  Book 
we  read  — 

“ Thee  shall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-house  mourn, 

And  answering  gin  shops  sourer  sighs  return.” 

The  word  no  doubt  was  in  great  request  at  the  time 
when  Tom  Durfey  and  Ned  Ward  penned  their  delectable 
productions.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl’s  bill  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  this  popular  liquor  occasioned  so  much  excitement, 
that  the  discontent  of  the  populace  began  to  show  itself  in  a 
riotous  shape,  and  which  continued  unabated  from  the  time 
the  “Gin  Act  ’’came  into  operation,  Sept.  29, 1736,  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1738.  This  agitation  gave  rise  to  many 
a ballad  and  broadside,  such  as  “ The  Fall  of  Bob  ; or. 


the  Oracle  of  Gin,  a tragedy  ” ; and  “ Desolation  ; or,  the 
Fall  of  Gin,  a poem.”  A caricature  was  announced  in 
The  Craftsman  of  July  17,  1736,  entitled  “ The  Funeral 
of  Madame  Geneva,  who  died  Sept.  29,  1736.”  The  signs 
of  the  liquor-shops  were  everywhere  put  in  mourning ; 
and  some  of  the  dealers  made  a parade  of  mock  cere- 
monies for  “Madame  Geneva’s  lying  in  state,”  which 
being  the  occasion  of  riotous  mobs,  the  magistrates  were 
compelled  to  commit  the  chief  mourners  to  priso^i.] 

Sir  John  Cass’s  Charity. — I observed  a notice 
of  this  charity  in  a recent  number  of  The  Standard^ 
but  can  find  no  account  of  it  in  such  books  on  the 
London  Charities  as  I have  been  able  to  come 
across.  I shall  be  glad  to  know  who  Sir  John 
Cass  was.  F.  M.  S. 

[Sir  John  Cass,  Knight  and  Alderman  of  London,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1709,  devised  certain  estates  for  the  sup- 
port of  a school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate, 
but  in  part  revoked  the  will  by  another,  dated  5th  July, 
1718.  The  last,  however,  was  incompletely  executed, 
and  the  former  was  effective,  as  a devise  of  real  property. 
The  will  of  May  6,  1709,  entitles  the  school  to  the  rents 
of  several  properties,  situate  at  Tilbury,  Hackney,  and 
Bromlej".  At  that  time  the  income  of  the  real  estate 
amounted  to  540/.  In  1819  the  annual  produce  of  the 
landed  property  was  valued  at  1,133/.  16s.  10c/.  Various 
donations  and  bequests  have  been  added  to  the  very  sub- 
stantial nest-egg  of  Sir  John  Cass,  and  the  balances  have 
been  frequently  invested  in  Government  securities,  thus 
increasing,  from  time  to  time,  the  resources  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  records  of  the  school  show  that  in  1818  the 
total  income  had  increased  to  1,539/.  16s.  lOd  ; and  in 
1815  the  total  disbursements  were  1,173/.  17s.  9c/.  The 
total  disbursements  for  the  three  years  1815,  ’16,  ’17, 
were  3,406/.  16s.,  giving  a yearly  average  expenditure  on 
ninety  children  of  12/.  12s.  4c/.  each.  In  the  year  1865 
the  rents  of  the  estate  had  risen  to  something  like  4,450/., 
while  the  children  educated  had  only  increased  from  90 
to  110.  Originally  the  master’s  salary  was  only  40/.  a 
year;  in  1805  it  was  raised  to  60/.,  and  has  since  then 
been  augmented  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  school  is,  that  the  children  are  not 
admitted  after  they  have  attained  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  nor  are  they  expected  to  remain  after  that,  except 
by  special  favour,  and  the3^  are  no  longer  clothed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  the  charity,  the  children  of 
necessitous  freemen  have  the  preference  of  admission. 
The  education  is  liberal,  and  special  care  is  taken  to  fit 
the  children  for  industrial  life,  and  on  leaving  they  are 
assisted — the  girls  especially — in  obtaining  situations. 
Still,  after  all  the  expenses  of  educating,  clothing,  and 
feeding  the  children,  and  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
solicitors,  registrars,  and  surveyors,  there  is,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  a surplus  of  about  3,000/.] 

Guidon. — One  of  my  family  was  appointed 
Guidon. of  the  2nd  troop  of  Horse-Guards,  in 
1714-15,  when  the  regiment  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  uncle,  the  first  Earl  of  Deloraine.  I 
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should  like  to  he  informed  to  what  rank  in  the 
army  that  of  Guidon  now  corresponds,  and  what 
were  the  duties^  pav,  &c.  of  such  an  oflicer  ? 

G.  F.  D. 

[The  following  extract  from  Sir  Sibbald  Scott’s  British 
Army,  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  will  furnish  the  necessary  informa- 
tion : — 

“ Guidon. — ‘ Every  standard  and  qiiydhomrae’  (whence 
obviously  the  etymology),  ‘ to  have  in  the  chief  the  cross 
of  St.  George.’  (Harl.  MS.  2,258.)  From  Markham  we 
learn  that  the  guidon  gave  the  name,  as  the  hearing  of 
the  cornets  did,  to  subalterns  of  dragoons  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  former  being  next  in  rank  under  the 
latter. 

“ The  Guidon  of  the  Dragons  shall  be  armed  like  a 
private  gentleman  of  harqobussiers.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  Cornet  and  the 
Guidon  is  much  : for  the  Guidon  is  the  first  colours  that 
anj^  Commander  of  horse  can  let  file  in  the  field.  This 
Guidon  is  of  dammaske  fringed,  and  may  be  charged 
either  with  the  crest  of  him  that  is  the  owner  thereof,  or 
with  other  devise  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  in  propor- 
tion three  foote  at  the  least  deepe  in  the  top  next  the 
staffe,  and  upon  the  staffe,  and  so  extendeth  downe  nar- 
rower and  narrower  to  the  bottome,  where  the  ende  is 
sharpe,  but  with  a silt  divided  into  two  peaks  a foote 
deepe  : the  whole  Guidon  is  sixe  foote  longe,  and  shulde 
be  carried  upon  a lance  staffe.  If  the  Captaine  shall  do 
a good  dales  service,  or  produce  from  his  vertue  some- 
thing worthy  advancement,  so  that  he  is  called  to  a 
better  command,  as  to  lead  Harqobussieres  or  Cuirassiei-es, 
then  the  General  or  Officer-in-chiefe  shall  with  a knife 
cut  away  the  two  peaks,  and  then  it  is  made  a Cornet, 
which  is  longer  one  way  than  another  ; if  he  doe  anything 
worthily,  whereby  he  is  made  by  the  King  or  Supreame, 
either  a Bannaret  or  a Baron,  then  shall  his  Coronet  be 
made  just  square,  in  forme  of  a Banner,  which  none  may 
carry  in  the  field  on  horseback  under  those  degrees.” 
(Souidiers'  Accidence,  1G43,  p.  40.)  Guidons  for  dra- 
goons are  named  in  the  Royal  Vf  arrant  of  1859  : “ The 
Guidons  of  regiments  of  dragoons  to  be  of  crimson  silk, 
the  lance  to  be  nine  feet  long,  the  flag  to  be  three  feet 
five  inches  to  the  end  of  the  slit  of  the  swallovf  tail.”  *] 

PiGOT  Diamoistd. — I am  desirous  of  ascertaining 
in  whose  possession  the  Pigot  diamond  now  is. 
It  was  disposed  of  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  year  1800,  by  way  of  lottery,  in  two-guinea 
shares.  This  diamond  was  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Pigot,  Bart.,  sometime  Governor  of  Madras, 
and  afterwards  created  a peer.  He  died  in  1783, 
when  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  brothers,  Sir  Pobert 
(his  successor  in  the  baronetcy)  and  Admiral 
Hugh  Pigot,  and  his  sister  Margaret  Fisher.  On 
the  death  of  the  former  it  was  solely  vested  in 
General  Sir  George  Pigot  (the  third  baronet), 
Frances,  relict  of  Admiral  Hugh  Pigot,  and  the 
said  Margaret  Fisher.  Now,  as  the  diamond  was 


valued  at  30,0007  by  skilful  lapidaries,  and  judged 
to  be  but  little  inferior  in  'weight,  water,  and  bril- 
liancy to  any  known  diamond  in  Europe,  1 should 
fancy  some  record  of  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
although  I have  not  been  successful  in  finding 
any  ; and  where  could  I better  apply  than  to  the 
columns  of  your  journal  ? 

The  Editoe  oe  ^‘Deeeett.” 

[Mr.  Hany  Emanuel,  in  his  recent  work.  Diamonds 
and  Precious  Stones,  Bond.  1867,  informs  us  that  “ late  in 
the  last  centur}^  the  Pigot  diamond  was  sold  by  lottery 
for  the  sum  of  30,000Z. ; and  it  v/as  subsequently  bought 
by  Rundell  and  Bridge  for  6000Z.  The  weight  is  82^ 
carats.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
for  30,OOOZ.  The  present  possessor  is  not  known.”  Vide 
“ N.  & Q.”  2nd  s.  iii.  71.] 

SiK  Robeet  Mueeay. — I shall  be  much  obliged 
by  correspondents  of  N.  & Q.’^  giving  me  refer- 
ences to  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
Sir  Robert  Murray  who  was  “ Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland.”  He  was  the  friend  and  fellow- 
student  in  alchemy  of  Eugenius  Philalethes — i.  e. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  twin-brother  of  Henry  Vaughan 
the  Silurist ; and,  I think,  must  be  the  same 
Murray  who  is  named  by  Sir  John  Suckling  in 
his  Session  of  the  Poets.  I am  desirous  to  find 
out  who  now  represents  Sir  Robert  Murray.  His 
papers  ought  to  contain  valuable  correspondence. 

A.  B.  Geosaet. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn, 

Lancashire. 

[Sir  Robert  Murraj’  was  a statesman  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, temp.  Charles  I.  and  II.,  one  of  the  fjunders 
and  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  made  a Privy  Councillor  for  Scotland  after  the 
Restoration.  According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  “ he  was  the 
'wisest  and  worthiest  man  of  the  age.”  He  was  in  high 
favour  with  King  Charles  II.,  by  wdiom  he  was  employed 
in  his  chemical  processes,  and  was,  indeed,  the  conductor 
of  his  laboratory.  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  Feb.  16,  1666-7, 
thus  writes,  “ To  my  Lord  Brouncker’s,  and  there  was 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  a most  excellent  man  of  reason  and 
learning,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of  musique,  and 
every  thing  else  I could  discourse  of,  very  finely.”  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  who  had  married  a sister  of  Lord  Bal- 
carres,  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in  the  garden  of  White- 
hall,.Julj^  4,  1673,  and  was  interred  at  the  king’s  expense  in 
Westminster  Abbejv.  Many  of  his  papers  on  scientific 
subjects  are  inserted  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  An  excellent  biographical  account 
of  him  will  be  found  in  Chambers’s  Biog.  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  5'coZs?ne??,,  ed.  1856,  iv.  79-81  ; and  in  Anderson's 
Scottish  Nation,  ed.  1863,  iii.  226.] 

PoPLAE  Paeish,  Middlesex.  — I should  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  any  readers  of  & Q.”  'who 
will  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  any  historical 
account  of,  or  information  regarding,  the  early 
history  of  this  parish,  which,  prior  to  1817,  was- 


* Queen’s  Regulations  of  1859. 
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a hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Stepney.  I am  also 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain  any  information, 
however  slight  it  may  he^  of  the  history  of  the 
almshouses  and  chapel  at  Poplar  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  alms- 
houses were  built  in  1627^  rebuilt  in  1803,  sold 
to  the  Pophir  Board  of  Works  in  1866,  and  pulled 
down  in  1867.  The  chapel  was  completed  build- 
ing in  1654,  and  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  in  1866.  Are  there  any  pictures 
of  these  buildings  in  existence  ? I fancy  1 have 
seen  somewhere  Wood’s  Account  of  Poplar.  M. 

[Our  correspondent  v/ill  be  able  to  compile  a tolerablj^ 
good  account  of  Poplar  after  consulting  the  following 
works  and  their  reference  to  other  sources  relating  to  it : 
Seymour’s  Survey  of  London,  1735,  p.  838,  &c.  ; Lysons’s 
Environs  of  London,  iii.  421,462-467;  B.  H.  Cowper’s 
History  of  Millwall,  1853,  pp.  105,  109,  116  ; Gent.  Mag. 
Ixxv.  140,  1220  ; and  “ N.  & Q.”  2>^d  s.  ii.  231.  See  also 
Samuel  Hoole’s  Sermon  preached  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Chapel  at  Poplar.  Lond.  1804,  8vo.] 

CusTOMAET  Weavers. — This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  hand-weavers  of  linen  throughout 
Dumfriesshire,  and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, during  last  century.  The  race  is  now  ex- 
tinct in  Dumfriesshire,  and  I believe  elsewhere  in 
Scotland.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  explain 
how  they  got  the  name  of  customary  ” ? 

C.  T.  Kamage. 

[It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  term  customary 
was  confined  to  handloom-weavers  of  linen,  as  it  applied 
equally  to  those  of  wool.  Its  root  is  the  word  cost,  de- 
noting wages  payable  in  kind  as  distinguished  from  those 
paid  in  money.  In  olden  times  the  gude  wife  and  her 
maidens  spent  the  winter  evenings  in  spinning  either  lint 
on  the  ?cee  or  wool  on  the  muckh  wheel.  In  the  spring  the 
yarn  produced  by  their  labours  was  sent  to  the  weaver  to 
be  manufactured  into  cloth ; he  returned  so  many  yards 
according  to  the  quantity  he  received  of  the  yarn  ; the 
balance  he  retained  as  his  remuneration,  ’which  formed 
his  cost. 

The  multure  of  the  miller  is  another  instance  of  a similar 
payment  in  kind,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  custom  of 
the  milk] 

Caliboges. — What  is  the  derivation  of  this 
word  ? In  the  Ilistonj  of  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Amadeus  Anspach,  Lon- 
don, 1819,  p,  466,  I find  he  notices  the  word  Ca- 
libogus  thus : — 

“ Some  people  of  a peculiar  taste  use  that  beer,  spruce, 
with  spirits,  instead  of  water,  a mixture  which  is  then 
called  Calibogus,  and  confined  to  a few  amateurs.” 

From  what  language  is  it  derived  ? Is  it  Scotch 
or  Irish  ? P), 

[According  to  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  Americanisms, 
edit.  1848,  Bogus  is  a liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses, 
and  Calibogus  of  rum  and  spruce-beer,  an  American  beve- 
rage. The  latter  word  occurs  in  Grose’s  Classical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  edit.  1823.] 


Thomas  WoRSLET. — There  was  a Thomas  Wors- 
ley,  Esq.,  appointed  equerry  to  King  George  II. 
in  the  year  1743.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  to  what  branch  of  the  Worsleys  he  be- 
longed, or  anything  about  him  ? W.  S. 

[Walpole,  writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  December  5, 
1760,  speaking  of  alterations  making  in  the  Rojml  House- 
hold, says: — “Worsley  is  made  Surveyor  of  the  Board 
of  Works:  he  was  the  King’s  equerry,  and  passes  for 
having  a taste  for  architecture,  of  which  I told  you  the 
King  was  fond.”  And  to  this  Walpole  adds  the  follow- 
ing note : — “ Thomas  Worsley,  Esq.,  of  Hovingham,  in 
Yorkshire.”] 

FERARA  BLADES. 

(4^^  S.  ii.  363;  iii.  39,  149.) 

I am  convinced  that  S.,  although  unconsciously, 
has  given  us  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  vexed 
question,  viz.  that  it  is  a patronymic  derived  not 
from  locality,  but  from  trade,  in  the  same  way  as 
Baker,  Glover,  Mason,  Wright,  or,  to  keep  more 
closely  to  the  subject.  Cutler,  Smith,  Marshall, 
and  the  Highland  Goiv.  In  fact,  the  well-known 
Neil  Goto  might  have  been  called  The  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith.” 

I should  suggest  that  the  passage  in  Cigogna’s 
Trattato  Militare,  Andrea  dei  Ferari,”  should  be 
translated,  not  as  Andrew  of  the  Feraras,  i.  e.  one 
of  the  family  of  Ferara,”  but  as  one  of  the  guild 
of  smiths,  armourers,  &c,,  which  appears  in  the 
records  of  the  Scotch  burghs  under  the  title  of 

Hammermen.”  Maitland,  in  his  History  of 
Edinburgh  (p.  299),  states  that  the  corporation  of 
Flammermen,  in  the  year  1483,  consisted  of  the 
arts  of  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  lorimers,  saddlers, 
cutlers,  and  bucklers  or  armourers.” 

Of  course,  members  of  such  an  important  and 
lucrative  craft  as  that  of  armourer  not  unfre- 
quently  passed  from  the  burgher  into  the  knightly 
classes,  and  of  this  we  have  proof, 

Nisbet,  in  his  System  of  Heraldry  (vol.  i.  p.  20), 
states  that  the  arms  — 

“ of  tbe  Ferriers,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  tbeir  descendants 
Lords  Ferriers  of  Chartley  in  England,  who  carried 
vairb,  or,  and  gules,  were  blazoned  by  Jacobus  Willhel- 
mus  Im-hoff,  in  bis  treatise,  Blazonioi  Begum  Pariumque 
Magnce  Britanniae : ‘ Ferrarii  comites  Derbiae  et  Barones 
de  Chartley,  scutum  quo  utebantur  petasis  aureis  et 
rubeis  variegatum  est.’  ” 

Was  this  blazon  not  intended  to  represent  the 
yellow  and  red  flames  of  the  forge  ?_ 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  439  : — 

“ There  was  a family  of  Ferriers  which  lived  in  Tra- 
nent in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  whose  seal  of  arms  I 
have  seen  appended  to  an  alienation  of  some  lands  in 
Ti'anent  to  the  famil}^  of  Seton,  on  which  was  a shield 
charged  with  three  horse- shoes.  The  Ferriers  were  a 
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considerable  family  in  England,  and  carried  the  same 
figures.” 

Anderson,  in  liis  Scottish  Nation^  sub  voce  Ter- 
rier/’ remarks : — 

‘‘  A surname  evidently  derived  from  farrier,”  and  adds  : 
“The  English  surnames  of  Ferrars,  Ferrers,  Ferris,  Fer- 
rey,  Fearon,  Farren,  Farrant,  have  the  same  derivation.” 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  to  which  we  must  ascribe  the  greater  part 
of  the  Andrea  Ferrara  blades,  there  was  not  only 
an  unbridled  license  in  the  mode  of  spelling  pro- 
per names,  but  a strange  fashion  of  Latinising 
them,  often  in  a mode  that  would  have  made 
Cicero’s  hair  stand  on  end.  But  in  this  respect 
I am  afraid  we  cannot  throw  stones  at  our  ances- 
tors, when  The  Times  daily  advertises  the  virtues 
of  an  Auricomws  Fluid”  ! 

I foresee  that  an  exception  may  be  taken  to  my 
present  views,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  on  the 
blades  generally  end  with  an  «,  but  this  can  easily 
be  met  by  taking  the  matter  a step  further  back. 
Ferrdria  is  a forge  or  smithy.  The  name  would 
then  be  Andrea  Ferrarise,  or  Andrea  de  Ferraria, 
Andrew  of  the  Forge.” 

Geoege  Veke  Ieving. 


FRIEDRICH  RtfCKERT. 

S.  viii.  109.) 

Happening  to  take  up  a voljtmie  of  German 
poetry,  containing  some  extracts  from  Biickert,  I 
was  so  struck  with  the  solemn  dignity  and  beauty 
of  his  lines  on  Klopstock’s  Grave,”  that  I at- 
tempted a translation  of  them,  which  I now  send 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  please  your  querist 
Atjlios,  as  well  as  others  who  look  into  & Q.” 

J.  Maceat. 

Oxford. 

klopstock’s  grave. 

From  the  German  of  Friedrich  Rilckert. 

“ At  Ottensee,  by  lime-trees 
O’ershadow’d,  on  the  grass, 

A grave  may  be  discover’d 
By  mourners  as  they  pass. 

“ There,  in  that  shade  of  sorrow, 

Insculptur’d  on  the  stone. 

Consoling  words  are  graven. 

Telling  of  him  that’s  gone. 

“ Reposing  with  his  partner 
And  son  together,  there 
A poet  lies  who  conquer’d 

The  grave  from  wan  despair.  x 

“ It  is  the  pious  poet 

Who  sang  the  Saviour’s  power. 

Who  won  for  His  disciples 
In  death  the  victor’s  dower. 

“ It  is  the  self-same  poet 

Who  sang  of  Hermann’s  fight. 

Before  that  dire  oppression 
Had  broke  his  country’s  might. 


“ As  vap’ry  clouds  of  darkness 
Subjection  wrapt  us  round; 

But  freedom’s  breath  so  gently 
Swell’d  from  the  hallow’d  ground. 

“ It  seem’d  as  here  the  pinions 
Of  freedom  waved  again  ; 

Here,  from  thy  grave,  0 Klopstock, 
Resounds  a joyous  strain. 

“ And  when  some  musing  stranger 
The  graves  around  surveys. 

His  last  look  at  his  parting 
Above  thy  grave  delaj-s. 

“ If  sadness  should  depress  thee. 

And  grief  thy  bosom  swell, 

Of  peace  and  reconcilement 
This  grave  is  here  to  tell. 

“ The  exile’s  tears  of  sorrow. 

The  warrior’s  murky  tomb, 

All  vanish  as  thou  readest 
Beneath  the  lime-tree’s  fragrance 
The  words  that  chase  the  gloom. 

“ The  words  in  golden  letters, 

The  poet’s  words,  shine  clear  — 

‘ The  seed  by  God’s  hand  scatter’d. 
At  harvest  will  appear.’” 


LOBBY. 

(4*^  S.ii.  579^  iii.  47,  136.) 

The  present  voting  lobbies  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  afford  no  assistance  in  the  matter, 
as  their  arrangement  only  dates  from  1836,  and 
the  two  voting  rooms  only  retain  the  name  of 
lobbies  in  a secondary  and  traditional  sense,  as  it 
is  no  longer  applicable  to  them  in  its  primary 
one.  Formerly  the  one  party  remained  in  the 
house  while  the  other  withdrew  into  the  lobby. 
See  May’s  Law  and  Practice  of  Parliament^  p.  273. 
A remnant  of  the  old  custom  is  still,  or  at  least 
was  till  lately,  retained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  division  bell  being  rung,  all  strangers 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  lobby  of  the  house 
and  retire  to  the  passage  or  corridor  leading  to 
the  central  hall,  which  clearly  shows  that  a lobby 
cannot  strictly  be  styled  a passage,  although  the 
French  may  be  right  in  translating  the  word  into 
chamhre  de  passage,  i.  e.  a room  through  which 
access  is  obtained  to  a more  important  one.  On 
referring  to  the  Poyal  French  Dictionary  abridged 
by  Mr.  A.  Bowyer,  I find  not  only  the  expression 
above  quoted,  but  also  the  following : “ Sot'te 
d' antechambre  ou  de  gallerie,'^  while  there  is  a 
separate  article  on  ^^The  Lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,”  which  is  translated  as  Le  Portique  de 
la  Chambre  des  Communes.  In  another  place  he 
defines  Portique  as  une  place  publique,  which  is 
quite  applicable  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

In  Italian  (see  Baretti’s  Dictionary),  “ lobby  ”, 
is  translated  as  un  portico,  una  galleria,  the  latter 
word  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a picture-gallery, 
such  as  the  well-known  Loggia  of  the  Vatican, 
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As  we  derive  many  of  our  architectural  terms 
from  the  Italians,  I suspect  that  our  lohhy  is  only 
a softened  and  slightly  altered  form  of  loggia. 

At  the  same  time  I am  not  sure  that  the  deri- 
vation of  W.  P.  from  loh  has  not  something  in  its 
favour.  In  the  Lauderdale  MSS.  now  in  the 
British  Museum^  there  are  a series  of  letters  from 
Sir  Robert  Moray  to  that  nobleman.  Sir  Robert 
was  at  one  time  the  Scotch  Secretary  attached  to 
the  Court,  and  gave  an  almost  daily  account  to 
Lauderdale  of  what  occurred.  The  king  visited 
Bath^  and  afterwards  the  seats  of  several  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  on  his  return  journey  to 
London.  It  was  an  anxious  time  to  Scotch  states- 
men, in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  rendered 
necessary  by  the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  with  the  heiress  of  Buccleuch. 
At  one  of  the  halting-places,  Sir  Robert  writes  to 
his  correspondent  Lauderdale,  then  acting  as  the 
King’s  Commissioner  to  the  Scotch  Parliament  — 

“That  the  King  having  retired  for  supper  into  his 
private  apartments,  he  went  to  the  Necessary  Room,  and 
there  drew  up  a statement  of  the  case,  which  he  at  a sub- 
sequent period  of  the  evening  submitted  to  the  King  and 
his  English  Councillors.” 

Geoege  Veee  Ieving, 


PRIMITIVE  FOXT. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  157.) 

My  inquiry  in  “ N.  & Q.”  respecting  the  origin 
of  a curious  circular  excavation  in  a sandstone 
rock  in  my  native  parish  of  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  has 
at  length  awakened  the  attention  of  local  anti- 
quaries. At  a meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  St.  Andrews,  held  on  Jan. 
23,  1869,  a discussion  on  the  subject  took  place, 
which  is  reported  in  the  Fifeshire  Journal  news- 
paper in  the  following  terms : — 

“ There  was  read  au  account  of  a tubulated  rock  surface 
in  the  valley  at  Dunino,  regarding  which  no  plausible 
theory  has  as  yet  been  presented.  Dr.  Robert  Chambers 
stated  in  this  paper  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the 
hollow  to  the  giants’  tubs  {^jette  gryder'),  which  he  had 
seen  some  years  ago  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  which 
the  Scandinavian  geologists  consider  as  having  been 
formed  by  cascades  in  the  ice-covering  of  the  Glacial 
Period.  If  it  be  considered  as  a jette  gryde,  or  giant’s 
tub,  we  thus  obtain  an  important  addition  to  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  Scotland,  which  are  provincially  seen  in 
the  forms  of  the  hills,  Craigsanquhar,  Largo,  and  Kelly 
Laws,  and  the  scratched  surfaces  near  Kinaldy,  and  at 
Newark  Castle. 

“ A lengthy  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  carried  on  by  Professor  Swan,  who  described  the 
giants’  tubs  as  he  saw  them  along  with  Dr.  Chambers 
in  Scandinavia ; by  Rev.  Mr.  Birrell,  minister  of  Du- 
nino, who  described  the  localit}^  and  the  clearing  of  it 
out,  and  how  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it  in  an 
article  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  August  last,  b}'-  Dr.  Rogers, 
who  suggested  that  this  might  be  an  ancient  font,  but  to 
this  there  were  many  good  objections.  Dr.  Heddle  and 
others  also  took  part,  and  altogether  the  discussion  was 


one  of  the  most  profitable  which  has  been  before  the 
Society  for  a long  time.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  awarded  to  Dr.  Chambers  and  also  to  Mr.  Birrell 
for  their  communications,  and  the  Dr.  was  requested  to 
allow  his  paper  to  be  printed,  which  we  understood  he 
was  not  to  decline  doing.” 

Wken  Dr.  Chambers’s  paper  is  printed,  and 
comes  into  my  hands,  I will  trouble  you  with 
another  communication  on  the  subject.  Mean- 
while I am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  font 
or  circular  excavation  is  artificial  j that  is,  hewed 
out  of  the  rock  by  workmen’s  tools.  I may  also 
state  what  perhaps  I omitted  to  mention  before, 
that  the  rock  was  formerly  known  as  Bel-craig, 
while  the  two  neighbouring  farms  are  designated 
Bal-kaithly  and  Bely,  anciently  Balelie.  A portion 
of  an  ancient  circle  of  stones  stood  within  a few 
yards  of  the  fo7it,  which  was  removed  during  my 
father’s  incumbency.  On  the  top  of  a consider- 
able eminence  near  by,  known  as  Dunino  Law, 
stood  a Danish  fort,  of  which  the  foundations 
were  cleared  out  in  1815.  A quern  found  among 
the  ruins  I lately  presented  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  j it  was  given  to  my  father  by  the 
person  who  found  it. 

Chaeles  Rogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


PASSAGES  FROM  LUTHER. 

(4^^^  S.  iii.  59,  137.) 

Allow  me  to  offer  a corrected  translation  of  the 
passages  cited  by  your  correspondent  F.  0.  H. : — 

1.  “ We  say,  therefore,  that  real  holy  Christians  cannot 
but  be  good  strong  (i.  e.  great)  sinners,  and  those  (never- 
theless) remain  saints.” 

2.  “ Thus  you  see  how  rich  a Christian  or  baptised 
man  is,  who,  even  if  he  will,  can  never  lose  his  salvation, 
through  sins,  be  the}^  as  great  as  they  will,  unless  it  be 
that  he  will  not  believe.  For  no  sins  can  damn  him 
except  unbelief  alone.” 

3.  “ Christ  is  the  forgiveness  of  doAvnright  sins,  such  as 
the  murder  of  parents,  open  blasphemy,  contempt  of  God, 
adultery,  &c. : those  are  real  (i.  e.  serious,  weighty)  sins.” 

The  first  two  passages  are  evidently  suck  as, 
taken  apart  from  the  context  and  with  the  slight 
alterations  made  by  F.  0.  H.,  may  be  made  to 
imply  a meaning  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
writer.  The  German  word  also  means  thus  or 
therefore,  and  never  also  as  translated  by  F.  0.  H. 
The  word  miissen  ” means  7nust  in  the  sense  of 
cannot  help  being,  whereas  the  English  word  must 
may  be  understood  ought  to  be,  which  gives  a dif- 
ferent sense  to  the  passage. 

The  meaning  of  the  third  passage  is  totally  per- 
verted by  translating  “ rechtschaftener,”  rechte^i, 
by  the  word  righteous.  The  same  word  rechten 
occurs  also  in  the  first  passage,  and  here  F.  C.  H. 
has  given  it  its  true  meaning — I'eal,  R.  C.  N. 

Athenaeum  Club. 
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I must  protest  agaiust  Luther  being  made  to 
talk  nonsense  by  calling  murder  and  the  like 
righteous  sins,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  last 
extract  cited  by  F.  0.  H.  Would  F.  C.  H.  trans- 
late ‘^Ein  rechter  Narr/’  a righteous  fool?  or 
^^Ein  rechtschaffener  Soldat,”  a righteous  soldier? 
or  ‘‘rechtschaffen  kalt,”  righteously  cold?  The 
dictionaries  do  not ; they  give  an  atTuntiool,”  an 
accomplished  soldier/’  Atuox  frigus,^’  as  the  pro- 
per interpretations^  the  last  being  from  Wachter’s 
Glossarium  Germatiictmi,  which  describes  the  two 
uses  of  the  word  “rechtschaffen,”  one  as  righteous^ 
the  other  as  what  we  should  call  colloquially  doivn- 
right  or  thoroughgoing,  or  even  atrocious,  as  has 
been  shown.  Which  of  the  two  senses  Luther 
was  likely  to  have  meant  when  using  the  word 
in  speaking  of  deadly  sins  must  be  left  to  your 
readers  — 

“ Each  man  his  taste  and  his  opinion  ” — 
to  decide. 

Perhaps  some  may  be  inclined  now  to  think 
F.  C.  H.’s  interpretation  rechtschaffen  unrecht,” 
but  then  this  may  be  variously  rendered  as  righte- 
ously unrighteous  or  aivfully  unjust. 

I dare  not  sign  my  name,  lest  I should  be  called 
(for  meddling  with  such  subjects) 

Eine  eechte  Nareiit. 


NATURAL  INHERITANCE. 

(4«‘  S.  ii.  343,  513  j hi.  38,  71,  154.) 

Any  person  who  has  visited  a house  where  the 
ortraits  of  many  generations  of  a family  have 
een  preserved  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  some  peculiar  and  marked  fea- 
ture reappears  at,  perhaps,  long  intervals  of  time ; 
and  if  he  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  living  members  of  the  family,  he  will  detect 
likenesses  in  expression — the  reflex  of  the  mind — 
which^^would  escape  the  observation  of  a stranger. 
This  would  go  some  way  towards  proving  that 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  peculiarities  may  be  in- 
herited. None  of  your  correspondents  has  alluded 
to  the  similarity  wFich  frequently  exists  between 
the  voices  of  relatives,  as  well  in  the  tone  as 
in  the  manner  of  speaking,  even  when  the  rela- 
tionship is  not  very  close  and  the  parties  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  often.  I know 
two  ladies,  first  cousins,  of  about  the  same  age, 
who  never  met  until  thej^  were  both  grown  up. 
They  resemble  each  other  very  much  in  feature, 
and  their  voices,  at  least  to  my  5ar,  are  almost 
indistinguishable.  It  is  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  voice  is  similar,  but  that  they  have  the  same 
quick,  hurried  manner,  and  a trick  of  commencing 
their  sentences  with  an  exclamation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  from  their  parents,  who  are  well  known 
to  me,  that  they  derive  this  peculiarity  j it  must 


therefore  come  from  some  mors  remote  ancestor. 
Several  persons  have  lately  assured  me  that  they 
could  not  distinguish  my  voice  from  that  of  a 
3mung  relative  of  mine,  a second  cousin,  who  has 
just  acquired  the  manly  tone.  There  is,  at  least,  a 
difference  of  forty  years  between  us,  which  makes 
it  all  the  more  exlraordinar}^  He  is  said  to  ex- 
press himself  as  I do,  and  yet  he  has  never  been 
much  in  my  society,  and  his  education,  both  at 
home  and  at  school,  has  been  conducted  on  very 
different  principles.  I know  a family  all  the 
members  of  which  have  a wonderful  memory  for 
minute  facts,  and  I have  known  others  in  which 
there  seemed  to  be  an  hereditary  propensity  ta 
intemperance,  showing  itself  even  in  young  chil- 
clren.  The  resemblance  in  the  handwriting  of 
members  of  the  same  family  is  another  point 
wdiich  has  not  been  alluded  to  by  any  of  your 
correspondents.  I have  before  me  specimens  of 
the  writing  of  my  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, and  the  likeness  between  them  is 
unmistakeable.  Handwriting  even  assumes  a 
national  type  j and  I have  heard  it  asserted  that 
French  boys,  taught  to  write  in  England,  will, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  French 
penmanship.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as, 
even  in  France,  the  models  from  which  they  are 
taught  to  copy  are  framed  quite  on  the  English 
style  of  writing.  E.  MH. 

Guernsey. 


Considered  in  this  point  of  viev/,  the  most  im- 
portant genealogy  must  be  that  v/hich  is  traced 
through  continuous  maternal  descents;  for  pro- 
verbially ‘‘partus  sequitur  ventrem,”  and  no  other 
pedigree  is  physically  certain.  Pedigrees  of  this 
kind  are  very  rare,  and  would  often  be  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  our  knowledge  of  remarkable 
men  ; but  in  England  it  is  difficult  to  trace  through 
many  generations  the  umbilical  descent  even  of 
our  best  families,  for  a single  match  with  a lady 
wdthout  ancestry  cuts  off"  the  pedigree.  Twenty 
generations  is  the  greatest  number  I have  yet 
seen  traced,  but  that  number  might  probably  be 
increased  by  a skilful  genealogist,  for  this  pedigree 
ends  with  Isabel,  wife  of  Patrick  Lord  Chaworth, 
and  daughter  of  Wm.  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick; and  I should' think  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents could  supply  her  maternal  descent.  As 
a specimen  of  this  kind  of  genealogy,  I subjoin 
the  umbilical  descent  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  which  will  interest  many  of  your  readers. 
The  recurrence  of  the  Christian  name  of  Barbara 
for  eight  generations  in  an  unbroken  series  is 
without  precedent  in  my  genealogical  experience. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  son  of  — 

1.  Wm.  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  Barbara, 
daughter  of 

2.  Isaac  Spooner,  Esq.,  by  Barbara,  daughter 
of 
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3.  Sir  Henry  Gougli,  Bart.,  by  Barbara,  daugh- 
ter of 

4.  Reynolds  Caltliorpe,  Esq.,  by  Barbara,  daugh- 
ter of 

5.  Henry  Viscount  Longueville,  by  Barbara, 
daughter  of 

6.  Sir  John  Talbot,  Kt.,  by  Barbara,  daughter 
of 

7.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Bart.,  by  Barbara,  daugh- 
ter of 

8.  Thos.  Viscount  Fauconberg,  by  Barbara, 
daughter  of 

9.  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley,  Kt.,  of  Whitby,  who 

married,  about  1579,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Wm.  Babthorpe,  Kt.  Tewaks. 


I fear  you  will  soon  have  too  much  on  this 
curious  subject,  we  all  know  so  many  cases  in 
point.  My  great-great-grandmother,  a French 
woman,  had  a peculiar  thumb,  and  the  “ French 
thumb  ” has  reappeared  on  one  or  more  females 
in  every  generation  since.  A sister  of  mine  had 
it.  A lady  was  showing  me  through  a fine  por- 
trait gallery  belonging  to  her  mother’s  family 
some  years  since,  and  I could  not  but  remark  the 
extraordinary  likeness  between  a lady  in  a Lely 
or  Kneller  costume  and  herself.  She  was  quite 
aware  of  it,  and  told  me  it  was  called  her  picture. 
I know  a young  man  who  has  a trick  of  moving 
his  head  in  a way  his  father  did,  though  his  father 
died  when  he  was  quite  an  infant.  Hereditary 
likes  and  dislikes  as  to  food  are  very  common. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I have  oftener 
heard  young  people  remarked  upon  as  having 
tricks  and  habits  which  belonged  to  their  grand- 
parents than  their  parents.  But  perhaps  natural 
disinheritance,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  is  almost 
as  curious  a phenomenon.  I mean  the  great  rarity 
of  a son’s  succeeding  to  the  peculiar  tastes  and 
talents  of  his  father.  Let  the  father  be  a naturalist, 
a scientific  man,  an  antiquary,  a bibliopolist,  a 
man  of  elegant  literature,  a warrior,  a painter,  a 
musician,  or  whatever  else  you  like, — is  it  not 
almost  a rule  that,  whatever  else  his  son  may  be, 
he  will  at  all  events  have  no  taste  for  his  father’s 
peculiar  hobby.  Is  not  a collector  ” almost  in- 
variably succeeded  by  a disperser,  or  at  best  by  a 
despiser  of  what  his  father  had  £0  carefully  scraped 
together  ? P.  P. 


In  my  own  family  a peculiar  long  oval  face  has 
been  considered  as  a natural  inheritance.  A 
French  teacher  one  day  made  the  remark  to  a 
relation — know  that  you  are  a Grey  by  de 
long  of  de  face.”  I have  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  family  portraits  at  Dunham  Massey,  and 
have  noted  it  equally  in  portraits  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Stamford  and  his  present  representative  when 
a boy.  William  Grey. 


I know  a case  in  the  present  generation  of  my 
own  family  where  cousins,  whose  common  ancestor 
died  in  1561,  have  been  reckoned  like  each  other, 
by  persons  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances. 

The  family  likeness  often  running  through 
various  generations  in  our  domestic  portrait  -gal- 
leries can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  often  remarked  5 
and  the  — 

“Tenth  transmitter  of  a foolish  face” 
is  a character  not  unknown  to  our  literature. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 


Table  of  Contents  in  The  Times  ” S. 
iii.  124.)  — Noticing  Mr,  Simpson’s  communica- 
tion on  this  subject,  it  occurs  to  me  to  remark 
what  a great  boon  it  would  be  to  the  public  if  the 
contents  were  classified.  Practically  The  Times 
consists  of  several  papers,  for  directly  it  comes  ta 
hand,  it  is  cut  into  segments  of  four  pages  each, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  proprietary  would  gain  by 
making  each  segment  attractive  in  itself,  dispers- 
ing the  contents  in  half  or  quarter  sheets  to  suit 
difierent  classes  of  readers.  This  is  a wide  ques- 
tion 5 but  public  utility  is  generally  found  to  result 
in  private  profit ; the  gain  would  be  that  readers 
would  know  instinctively  where  to  find  the  special 
matter  they  seek.  A.  H. 

The  table  of  contents  introduced  by  The  Times 
on  Friday,  Jan.  20,  1869,  to  which  jmiir  corre- 
spondent Mr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  refers  as  an 
admirable  novelty,  is  certainly  an  important  im- 
rovement  and  new  feature  in  that  journal,  but  is 
y no*  means  a novelty  in  the  newspaper  world. 
For  many  years  past  some  of  the  principal  papers 
of  the  United  States  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  in  each  number  a similar  table  of  con- 
tents, and  immediately  preceding  the  first  leader. 
Every  reader  of  The  Times  will  immediately 
recognise  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  table- 
of  contents,  which  enables  him  at  a glance  to- 
know  what  the  paper  contains  and  where  to  find  it,* 
and  I am  satisfied  he  will  be  none  the  less  thank- 
ful for  its  introduction  because  it  is  neither  new 
nor  novel.  The  managers  of  The  Times,  in  pro- 
fiting by  the  example  of  others,  give  a very  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  own  wisdom.  Progress 
is  a universal  law  of  our  nature  and  of  the  times. 
Nothing  is  stationary  5 that  which  does  not  ad- 
vance retrogrades.  In  all  its  force  this  truth  is 
applicable  to  newspapers.  The  leading  journal 
professes  to  reflect  the  times,  and  we  could  have 
no  more  agreeable  illustration  of  the  fact  than  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  reproduced  this  new 
feature  from  our  American  cousins.” 

J.  L.  Peyton. 

Guernsey. 
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Charles  Feist  (4^^  S.  ii.  466.)  — This  poet 
wrote  several  pieces  that  may  he  found  in  Arlis’s 
Pocket  Magazine,  and  in  various  “ Beauties  ” and 

Selections.’’  I remember  an  exquisite  little 
poem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  commencing  — 

“ ’Tis  the  last  faint  smile  of  the  setting  sun.” 

I think  it  is  inserted  in  the  Common-place  Book 
of  British  Poetry,  published  many  years  ago  in 
Edinburgh.  Feist  was  put  into  the  Modern  Pun- 
dad  by  its  author,  the  late  George  Daniel.  Why, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  Feist  may  have 
been  a schoolmaster,  as  asserted  j but  I have  al- 
ways understood  that  he  was  a barrister’s  or 
lawyer’s  clerk.  However,  whatever  was  his  call- 
ing, he  was  certainly  a true  poet  and  a man  of 
genius,  and  I should  rejoice  to  see  his  effusions 
collected  and  published,  with  a biographical  no- 
tice, if  he  be  dead.  S.  S. 

The  Horse  oe  Stuart  ahd  David  Eizzio 
(4th  122.)— Will  J.  W.  H.  look  again  at 

Darnley’s  pedigree,  and  see'  whether  he  was  so 
entirely  without  taint  of  southern  blood  ” ? And 
if  he  were,  was  the  queen  ? 

I presume  I shall  not  be  the  only  reader  of 
& Q,.”  who  is  startled  by  the  news  that  King 
James  I.  was  small,  swarthy,  and  of  a disagree- 
able figure.”  Alongside  with  this ' description 
let  us  put  a few  others  : — 

“ He  was  of  the  middle  height,  inclining  to  corpulency  ; 
his  forehead  high,  his  beard  scanty,  his  eyes  large  and 
languid.”  (Bailey’s  Dictionary.) 

“ He  was  of  middle  stature,  more  corpulent  through  his 
■clothes  than  in  his  body,  yet  fat  enough  ....  his  legs 
were  very  Aveak.” 

“ He  AA^as  of  stature  somewhat  higher  than  ordinary.,  of  a 
well- compacted  body,  of  an  auburn  hair,  of  a full  and 
pleasing  visage.”  (Baker.) 

The  southern  type  ” came  into  the  house  of 
Stuart  with  Henrietta  Maria ; but  J.  W.  H.  does 
not,  I hope,  expect  every  one  to  take  the  same 
view  of  it  that  he  does.  Hermehtrude. 

I remember  having  read — but  my  memory  does 
not  serve  me  to  say  where  — that  when  King 
James,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie 
and  his  brother,  came  from  their  house  to  the 
street  in  Perth,  he  was  loudly  assailed  by  the 
mob  with  the  epithet,  Go,  thou  Davy’s  bastard ! ” 
This  shows  that  the  supposition  at  which  your 
correspondent  hints  was  of  early  formation,  and  is 
an  addition  not  unimportant  to  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  conjecture. 

Is  there  not  a farther  confirmation  in  the  very 
fact  of  the  murder  ? Had  there  been  no  ground 
of  accusation  but  Bizzio’s  undue  familiarity  with 
the  queen,  that  extreme  retaliation  would  seem 
most  unsuitable,  even  allowing  for  the  rude  man- 
ners of  the  age.  True,  Darnley  was  participant 
in  the  outrage,  but  he  was  by  all  accounts  a man 
of  little  strength  of  mind,  and  may  have  been 
easily  persuaded  that  the  intimacy,  though  not 


stated  to  him  to  be  yet  criminal,  was  likely  to 
become  so,  were  its  progress  not  effectively  ter- 
minated by  the  death  of  the  offender.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

^^The  Old  Woman  and  her  Three  Sons” 
(4:^^  S.  iii.  50.) — In  my  Ancient  Poems,  8^'C.  of  the 
Peasantry  (Bell’s  series),  p.  250,  in  a note,  will  be 
found  the  first  verse  of  the  above.  It  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  a well-known  literary  lady, 
who  said  it  was  a very  old  nursery  rhyme,  that 
had  been  handed  down  traditionally.  On  ex- 
amining it  with  Mr.  Bates’s  copy,  I find  that 
the  only  variation  is  in  the  third  line  of  my  copy, 
where  the  word  and  ” is  left  out  before  James.” 
I should  like  to  ascertain  whether  the  entire  song, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bates,  is  old,  or  whether  the 
elongation  may  not  be  the  work  of  some  modern 
hand.  Mr.  Bates  adds  to  the  title,  a nursery 
song  of  half  a century  ago  ” ; but  such  an  age, 
apparently,  only  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the 
imprint  of  1815  was  the  original  one.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  famous  old  woman  ” somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Cadet  Bousselle  in  Chansons 
nationales  et  populaires  de  France,  p.  53,  Gonet, 
Paris,  1850.  Thus  Cadet  Rousselle  has  three 
boys,  three  caps  (or  rather  hats),  three  cats,  three 
pennies,  &c.  &c.  The  humour  of  the  English 
song  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  French  onej 
and  so  far  from  considering  Mr.  Bates’s  commu- 
nication trifling,  I think  he  has  done  good  service 
to  popular  literature  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
^^The  Old  Woman  and  her  Three  Sons,”  of  Avhose 
pedigree  I shall  be  glad  to  have  further  informa- 
tion. I may  observe  that  the  common  stall  edi- 
tions of  Cadet  Bousselle  are  illustrated  by  coloured 
engravings  after  the  same  fashion  as  J.  Harris’s 
edition  of  The  Old  Woman  ” described  by  Mr. 
William  Bates.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 

Imp  (4^^^  S.  iii.  81.)  — Although  this  note  will 
not  answer  the  question  asked  by  your  querist 
and  referred  to  above,  the  instances  now  cited 
may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  inser- 
tion. The  first  four  examples  I discovered  by  the 
help  of  the  index  to  the  Parker  Society’s  publica- 
tions ',  the  last,  which  does  not  find  a place  in  the 
index,  I met  with  a few  days  since  in  my  own 
reading : — 

1.  “ Evermore  shall  he  be  called  a servant  of  the  Lord, 
an  apostle  or  Avitness  of  God,  a lamb  of  Christ’s  fold,  a 
sheep  of  His  pasture,  a branch  of  His  vine,  a member  of 
His  Church,  an  imp  of  His  Kingdom,  a citizen  of  heaven, 
and  an  inheritor  of  eA^erlasting  life.” — Bishop  Bale,  Image 
of  both  Churches,  p.  292. 

2.  The  sudden  taking  away  of  those  most  goodly  and 
virtuous  young  imps,  the  Duke  of  SuiFolkand  his  brother, 
by  the  sweating  sickness,  was  it  not  also  a manifest  token 
of  God’s  heavy  displeasure  toAvard  us  ? ” — Thomas  Becon, 
A Comfortable  Epistle  to  the  Afflicted  People  of  God. 
2.  Becon,  p.  205. 

3.  “ The  first  imps  of  their  faith,  and  scholars  of  the 
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Apostles,  were  holy  men.” — Fulke’s  Confutation  of 
Stapleton  and  Martially  2.  Fulke,  p.  18. 

4.  “ And  yet  not  so  staying,  a little  off  saw  the  funeral 
place  of  that  most  virtuous  imp  your  most  noble  brother 
of  famous  memory  King  Edward  the  6*^,  and  your  sister 
Queen  Mary.” — Mr.  Noel’s  Sermon  at  the  Parliamt  before 
the  Queens  “ 1563.  Nowell’s  Catechism,  Appendix, 
p.  229. 

5.  “ Of  this  kindred  came  that  goodly  imp,  Thomas 
Becket.”  — Bishop  Pilkington,  The  Burning  of  Paul's, 
p.  606. 

No  doubt  many  like  examples  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  series  of  volumes  from  which  these 
five  instances  are  taken ; but  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  find  more  varied  applications  of  the 
word  in  this  its  ancient  sense. 

W.  Spakeoav  Simpson. 

Penheale  Literaet  Peess  (4*^  S.  iii.  106.) — 
The  following  extract  from  the  November  number 
of  One  and  Ad,  a magazine  printed  at  Penzance, 
will  furnish  in  part  the  information  required  by 
Onaled : — 

“ Mr.  Simcoe  was  an  amateur  printer,  and  during  the 
years  1832  and  1840  published  nine  volumes  of  a religious 
periodical  entitled  Light  from  the  West ; or,  the  Cornish 
Parochial  Visitor.  His  colophon  was,  ‘ Printed  at  the 
Penheale  Press.’  In  addition  to  this  work  he  published 
in  1832  a quarto  edition  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians with  illustrative  text,  and  in  1835  a brief  histor}^ 
of  William  W.  converted  by  means  of  a Hymn." 

P.  W.  Teepolpen. 

In  reply  to  Onaled  for  a complete  list”  of 
the  works  printed  at  the  Penheale  press  and  the 
other  works  of  the  late  Pev.  Henry  Addington 
Simcoe,  I beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  he  can 
obtain  the  desired  information  by  applying  to 
Samuel  P.  Simcoe,  Esq.,  Penheale  Manor,  Laun- 
ceston, Cornwall.  S.  P.  S. 

^^Stoeies  oe  Old  Daniel”  S.  iii.  60.)  — 
The  writer  of  this  delightful  book  for  young 
persons  was  William  Godwin,  the  author  of  Cal^ 
WiUiams.  This  I state  on  the  authority  of  the 
publishers  of  the  fourteenth  edition,  Messrs.  George 
Poutledge  and  Sons.  I do  not  wonder  at  C.  G.  S.’s 
anxiety  to  know  the  author’s  name,  as  the  brief 
preface — with  its  selection  from  Charles  Lamb — 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  whet  the  curiosity  of  any 
one  possessing  a literary  taste.  The  book,  though 
full  of  incidents,  is  written  in  pure  and  chaste 
language,  and  presents  such  a marked  contrast  to 
many  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  put  forth  in  these 
later  days,  that  one  feels  glad  to  see  a reissue  of  it 
in  its  present  neat  form.  I know  no  reason  why 
William  Godwin’s  name  should  not  appear  on  the 
title-page  of  all  future  editions. 

Sidney  Gilpin. 

Johnson’s  Bull  (4*^  S.  iii.  103.)  — Is  not  Me. 
Teench’s  objection  somewhat  hypercritical?  A 
man  who  receives  a bribe  sells  his  good  name,  if 
discovered,  or  his  peace  of  mind,  neither  of  which 
the  person  bribing  acquires  {%.  e.  purchases)  to  him- 


self. Take  the  following  legal  case : — A grant  of 
a salaried  office  is  made  to  A and  his  heirs  so  long 
as  they  are  tenants  of  the  manor  of  B.  Parliament 
abolishes  the  office  when  the  heirs  of  A die  out  or 
cease  to  be  tenants  of  the  aforesaid  manor.  A 
railway  company  buy  the  manor.  In  considering 
the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  an  important 
element  of  the  price  would  be  the  salary  annexed 
to  the  office,  which  office  the  railway  company 
would  not  purchase,  and  would  be  extinguished 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  them.  The  heirs  of  A 
would  sell  the  office  in  receiving  for  the  land  more 
than  the  laud,  per  se,  was  worth,  and  they  could 
not  buy  the  office  again,  as  it  would  be  extinguished 
by  the  sale  of  the  land,  by  which  sale  they  would 
cease  to  be  tenants  of  the  manor. 

John  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

I wish  I could,  by  a gigantic  effort,  make  a 
thousand  such.  Both  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  Me. 
Teench  take  the  lines  in  too  material  a sense — too 
much  in  the  retail-market  style.  If  a man  sells 
you  a peck  of  potatoes  5mu  buy  2^  peek  of  potatoes. 
But  if  a man  sells  you  his  vote  or  evidence,  he 
sells  you  his  honour,  or  probity,  or  honesty,, 
but  you  buy  the  opposite  of  these  virtues  — the 
seller’s  lack  of  honour,  or  probity,  or  honesty.  The 
virtues  themselves  no  gold  can  buy.  So  Johnson’s 

bull  ” is  a very  fine  one.  J.  B.  L. 

Your  correspondent  should  have  referred  to  the 
original  passage,  which  Edgeworth  has  not  given 
correctly.  It  stands  thus : — 

“ But  thou,  should  tempting  villany  present 
All  Marlb’rougli  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 

Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye, 

Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  could  never  buy, 

The  peaceful  slumber,”  &c. 

The  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear  — nor  sell  for 
gold  what  it  cannot  procure.  I fear  such  hyper- 
criticism  would  have  extorted  from  the  Doctor,  if 
he  had  seen  it,  a repetition  of  the  terms  in  which 
he  characterised  two  of  his  friends  who  were 
captiously  criticising  his  poetry,  Prosaic  dogs.” 

Perhaps  the  Latin  paraphrase  here  subjoined 
will  be  acceptable : — 

“ Emere  quam  nequeas  virtutem,  vendere  noli, 

Maxima  dona  Dei  non  data  cum  pretio. 

Lastitiam  cordis  non  possidet  aemulus  emptor : 

Non  auro  humante  mentis  opes  veniunt. 

‘ Divitise  non  sunt  argenti  pondus  et  auri, 

Virtutes  veras  accipe  divitias.’  ” 

The  great  principle  of  the  present  critical 
school  seems  to  be  to  turn  all  poetical  expression 
into  prose,  except  when  found  in  a few  licensed 
authors,  e.  g.  Shakspeare  and  Tennyson. 

Meecatoe. 

Age  oe  the  Woeld  (4*^^  S.  ii.  156.) — I can  now 
answer  my  own  question,  as  to  why  Christ’s  birth 
is  made  to  have  taken  place  5199  years  after  the 
Creation.  The  reckoning  is  British,  and  is  very 
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curious.  In  A Chronicle  of  London,  p.  183,  there 
is  a copy  of  the  great  tablet  which  was  once  hung 
up  in  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  which  contained  the 
curious  chronological  facts  which  I here  tabulate. 
<Cf.  MS.  Harl.  565.) 

Destruction  of  Troy,  Anno  Mundi  4030. 

Building  of  New  Troy,  called  London,  a.m.  4094. 

Building  of  Lome,  a.m.  4484. 

Christ  born,  in  the  19th  year  of  Cymbeline,  a.m.  5199. 
Add  to  these,  that  Brutus  landed  at  Totness,  in 
Oornwall  (it  was  in  Cornwall  then)  a.m.  4063, 
where  he  destroyed,  amongst  other  giants,  three 
who  were  named  respectively  Geomagog,  Hastri- 
poldius,  and  Bascalbundy,  as  we  learn  from  a MS. 
in  the  Heralds’  College  j the  one,  namely,  which 
contains  the  original  French  version  of  Havelok. 

Walter  W.  See  at. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Pope’s  Eastern-  Priests  ” (4*^  S.  ii>  608.) — 
The  book  from  which  Pope  derived  his  illustra- 
tions was  most  probably  Tournefort’s  Relation 
d\m  Voyage  du  Levant,  fait  par  ordre  du  Roy, 
Loudon,  1717 ; or  the  English  translation  of  the 
same,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

An  account  of  the  Whirling  or  Dancing  Der- 
yishes  is  to  be  found  in  a letter  from  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  to  the  Countess  of  Bristol. 
{Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  ed.  1837.)  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Clerical  Kn-ights  (3*''^  S.  i.  209.) — In  Lyons’s 
Grand  Juries  of  Westmeath,  it  is  stated  (p.  305), 
that  after  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1600, 
his  secretary,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Temple,  retired  to 
Ireland,  and  having  been  appointed  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  filled  that  office  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  in  1613  represented  the  university 
in  Parliament.  In  1609  he  was  appointed  a Master 
in  Chancery,  and  was  knighted  in  1622. 

Y.  S.M. 

Waller’s  Poems  (4^*^  S.  iii.  1.) — Two  editions 
cf  Waller’s  Poems  are  now  before  me.  In  the 
first,  which  (being  the  ninth  edition,  London, 
rinted  for  Jacob  Tonson,  1712,  12mo)  I take  to 
e that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brice,  the  lines  To 
the  King  ” are  found  on  pp.  181-2,  and  are  duly 
entered  in  the  table  of  contents.  In  the  second 
(published  by  Mr.  Fenton,  London,  printed  for 
J.  Tonson,  1730,  12mo)  the  same  verses  occur  on 
p.  171,  with  a note  referring  them  to  Charles  II., 
but  they  are  omitted  from  the  table  of  contents. 

W.  C.  B . 

Stella’s^Beqiest  S.  i.  419,  491.) — J.  II.  C. 
will  find  he  is  in  error  by  referring  to  a case,  de- 
cided a few  years  ago,  in  which  the  representative 
of  the  great  Lord  Clive  was  plaintiff  and  Her 
Majesty  defendant.  The  suit  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Com- 


pany. The  plaintiff  recovered  a large  sum  which 
had  been  left  for  a specific  purpose  by  Lord  Clive, 
but  which  could  no  longer  be  carried  into  effect. 

I read  the  case  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
no  doubt  it  has  been  reported.  Y.  S.  M. 

The  Hungry  Ass  (4*^^  S.  iii.  107.) — 

“ Intra  due  cibi  distant!  e moventi 

D’  un  modo,  prima  si  morria  di  fame, 

Che  liber’  uomo  T un  recasse  a’  denti. 

Si  si  starebbe  un  agno  intra  due  brame 
Di  fieri  lupi,  igualmente  temendo ; 

Si  si  starebbe  un  cane  intra  due  dame.” 

Dante,  II  Paradiso,  c.  iv.  11.  1-6. 

The  chronology  of  Buridan  is  uncertain.  The 
Biographic  genh'ale  says  that  he  flourished  from 
1338  to  1358,  and  was  rector  of  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1347.  Dante  died  in  1321,  so  he  could 
not  have  taken  the  thought  from  Buridan.  It  is 
nearly  as  unlikely  that  a copy  of  the  Commedia 
should  have  reached  Paris,  and  been  read  by  a 
scholastic  who-  would  have  looked  down  upon  La 
Lingua  volgare  as  a mere  patois.  I think  that 
both  were  indebted  to  some  common  original. 
Dante  has  taken  his  theology  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  of  whom  I have  read  nothing  except  at 
second-hand.  Perhaps  some  one  who  has  studied 
that  great  theologian  will  tell  us  his  doctrine  of 
the  equilibrium,  and  whether  the  illustration  is  to 
be  found  in  it. 

The  following  note  on  the  passage  is  from  the 
Florence  edition,  1830,  t.  iii.  p.  85 : — 

“ Leibiiizio  nella  sua  Teodicea  ricoiiobbe  sotto  nome  di 
ragion  sufficiente  questo  principio,  chiamato  dai  meta- 
fisici  Liberia  di  Equilihero.  La  comparazione  nobili- 
tata  da  Dante,  applicandola^ad  un  uomo,  fu  riferita  ad  un 
asino  dal  celebre  Buridano.  E da  dubitarsi  perb  se  1’  asino 
di  Buridano  avrebbe  avuto  la  compiacenza  di  morir  di 
fame  per  fare  onore  a questa  legge  dell’  equilibero.” 

Perhaps  the  man,  the  lamb,  and  the  dog  were 
as  reluctant  to  die  for  the  honour  of  the  equili- 
brium as  the  ass.  Perhaps  the  annotator  did  not 
balance  between  the  trouble  of  understanding  his 
author  and  the  gratification  of  emitting  a meagre 
pleasantry.  11.  B.  0. 

U.  U.  Club. 

CucEOO  Eimes  (4"^^  S.  iii.  20,  94.) — May  a 
Norman  version  of  cuckoo  rhymes  venture  to 
claim  a nook  in  N.  & Q.”  ? In  this  island 
(Guernsey)  I have  heard  old  people  make  use  of 
the  following,  relating  to  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  this  welcome  visitor : — 

“ En  avril 
Le  coucou  crie, 

S’il  est  vif.” 

As  neither  the  final  in  avril  nor  the  ^‘f’’ 
in  vif  are  sounded,  the  rh5'^me  is  not  so  imperfect  | 
to  the  ear  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

“ Le  coucou 
S’en  va  en  aout ; 

L’epi  d’orge 
Lui  pique  la  gorge.” 
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Children  respond  to  the  cuckoo’s  song  with  the 
following  words  : — 

“ Coucou-varou 
Bave  partout,” 

alluding  to  the  secretion  from  an  insect  known  by 
the  name  of  “ cuckoo’s  spittle,”  which  appears 
about  the  same  time  as  the  bird.  It  is  thought 
lucky  to  shake  one’s  pockets  and  run  a few  steps 
the  first  time  one  hears  the  cuckoo  sing.  The 
following  lines  are  also  repeated  by  some,  and  the 
number  of  times  the  cuckoo  utters  his  note  is 
taken  as  an  answer  to  the  question  : — 

“ Coucou,  coucou,  dis-me 
Combien  d’ans  je  vivrai.” 

This  superstition  is  very  general.  See  Thorpe’s 
Northern  Mythology. 

I have  often  heard  the  double  note,  the  cuc- 
koo-koo  noticed  by  Spohr.  It  seems  to  be  the 
love-song  of  the  male  bird,  as  I have  frequently 
observed  it  when  one  cuckoo  was  following 
another  on  the  wing,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to 
proceed  from  the  hindermost  bird  of  the  two. 

The  popular  notion  that  the  cuckoo  clears  her 
voice  by  sucking  the  eggs  of  other  birds  is  found 
in  the  following  nurser}^  rhyme,  which  I learnt 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  I do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  in  the  usual  collec- 
tion of  these  infantile  ditties : — 

“ The  cuckoo’s  a fine  bird,  she  sings  as  she  flies ; 

She  brings  us  good-tidings,  and  tells  us  no  lies  ; 

She  sucks  little  birds’  eggs  to  make  her  voice  clear, 

And  when  she  sings  ‘ cuckoo  ’ the  summer  draws  near.” 

My  nurse,  a Dorsetshire  lass,  used  to  sing  it  as 
a sort  of  introduction  to  a love  ditty,  beginning,  if 
I remember  rightly,  with  As  I was  a-walking 
one  morning  in  May.”  I do  not  recollect  that 
the  song  contained  any  further  reference  to  the 
cuckoo,  but  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
hear  it  again.  Is  it  known  to  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents? E.  M‘0. 

Guernsey. 

While  the  cuckoo  is  yet  on  the  tapis  let  me  note 
the  mediaeval  superstition  that  the  number  of  his 
notes  was  prophetic  of  the  number  of  years  that 
the  hearer  had  to  live.  Two  of  Wright’s  Latin 
Stories  (Percy  Society)  turn  upon  this  notion  : — 
^^41,  De  Cuculo,”  and  ^^84,  De  Muliere  in  extre- 
mis quae  dixit  ‘ kuckuc.’  ” In  the  latter  the  dying 
woman  says,  Ego  non  moriar  ante  xii.  annos : 
audivi  cuculum  qui  dixit  mihi”;  and  she  gasps 
out  “ kuckuc  ” with  her  latest  breath. 

John  Addis,  Jun. 

JoHX  Augustine  Wade  (4^^*  S.  iii.  114.) — In 
the  Era  Almanack  for  1869  you  will  find  the 
death  of  John  Augustine  Wade,  author  and  com- 
poser, recorded  as  having  taken  place  July  25, 
1845.  E.  L.  Blanchard. 

I wish  I could  answer  satisfactorily  the  query 
respecting  this  amiable  man.  I remember  him 


five-  or  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  as  an  emaci- 
ated shadowy  creature,  passing  slowly  away.  If 
I could  compare  hint  to  anything,  it  was  to  the 
last  cadence  of  music  sinking  into  the  air.  His 
manners  were  the  simplest  in  nature,  and  the 
world  about  him  seemed  a dream,  I think  he 
lived  in  humble  lodgings  somewhere  in  Lambeth, 
He  had  certain  little  compositions  on  hand,  in. 
which,  if  I remember  right,  Mrs.  German  Heed 
(then  a young  star  just  b^ursting,  or  rather  peep- 
ing, into  dramatic  brightness  in  a transpontine 
theatre)  took  some  interest.  What  he  attempted 
to  do  came  to  nothing.  The  musical  world  was 
more  noisily  engaged,  and  I lost  sight  of  poor 
Wade  for  ever.  Bushey  Heath. 

Heraldic  (I^*’  S.  i.  435.) — The  second  and 
third  queries  of  F.  M.  S.  having  been  replied  to 
by  Sp.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  them. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  your  correspondent  is  in 
error  in  supposing  that  only  one  of  the  next  of 
kin  is  entitled  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  last  heir 
male  of  a family.  Every  descendant  in  the  male 
line,  of  every  coheiress,  is  entitled  (if  he  has  a 
right  to  bear  paternal  arms)  to  quarter  the  arms 
of  the  family  of  that  coheiress.  Thus,  the  de- 
scendants in  the  male  line  of  every  sister,  or  other 
coheiress,  of  a gentleman  entitled  to  arms  by 
descent,  are  (subject  as  above)  entitled  to  bear 
them  quarterly  with  his  own  paternal  coat.  And 
if  any  coheiress  has  daughters  only,  these  daugh- 
ters become  coheiresses ; and  their  descendants,  in 
the  male  line,  are  entitled  to  quarter  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  coats.  Y.  S.  M. 

Peter  and  Patrick  (3'’'^  S.  xii.  170.) — In 
Hannay’s  Essays,  republished  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  (p.  371),  in  the  review  of  Burgon’s  Life 
of  Tytler,  is  the  following  sentence : “ They  use 
^ Peter’  interchangeably  with  ‘Patrick’  in  Scot- 
land.” Y.  S.  M. 

Aristotle  and  Solomon  (4‘^  S.  iii.  106.) — - 
A'our  correspondent  H.,  who  refers  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  Aristotle  was  the  plagiarist  of  Solomon, 
may  find  something  about  it  in  the  Liber  Cosri — 
a work  written,  it  has  been  supposed,  about  the 
eighth  century ; and  edited,  with  a Latin  trans- 
lation and  various  rabbinical  notes  and  disserta- 
tions, at  Basle  in  1660,  by  Buxtorf  the  son.  This 
is  in  form  a dialogue  on  religion  between  a cer- 
tain king  of  the  Cosri,  or  Persians,  and  a learned 
Jew,  li,  Isaac  Sangar;  which  ends,  or  rather 
begins,  with  the  conversion  of  the  former  ta 
Judaism.  In  Part  i.  sec.  63,  the  learned  Jew 
claims  true  philosophy  as  the  exclusive  and  abid- 
ing privilege  of  the  chosen  race,  derived  and 
maintained  in  perpetual  succession  from  Adam, 
who  had  it  direct  from  God : and  asserts,  that  the. 
Greeks  had  none  before  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander ) that  they  then  obtained  it  from  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  it  from  the  Chaldees,  who  had  it. 
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from  the  Jews  of  the  Oaptiyity ; and  adds,  some- 
what triumphantly,  that  there  were  no  great 
philosophers  in  Greece  before  or  since  those  times. 

The  notes  to  this  section  from  rabbinical  writers 
are  very  unanimous.  These  say  that  the  Greeks 
were  mere  “ fures  sapientim,”  which  they  stole 
from  the  J ews ; and  that  their  philosophical  trea- 
sures were,  after  all,  but  the  dregs  and  leavings 
of  Israel.  One  of  them  (the  quotation  is  thus 
given — In  libro  Schevile  Emunah  E.  Meir  Al- 
dabi  Toletani,  sec.  8”),  after  being  driven  to 
exclaim,  on  finding  a few  truths  in  extraneous 
philosophy,  Quis  dedit  sacerdotem  inter  sepul- 
chra?”  mentions  a tradition  that  Aristotle  was 
placed  by  Alexander  over  the  treasury  at  Jeru- 
salem; that  he  there  found  the  books  of  Solomon, 
and  published  them  in  his  own  name,  adding  to 
them  many  errors  of  his  own.  Another  of  these 
writers  refers  to  an  Egyptian  tradition,  that  Ari- 
stotle, towards  the  close  of  his  life,  embraced  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  became  a proselyte  of  justice. 
Amongst  other  traditions  referred  to  in  these 
notes,  is  one  that  Socrates  got  his  philosophy 
from  Achitophel ! and  Plato  his  from  Jeremiah  ! 
whom  he  saw  and  conversed  with  in  Egypt  some 
time  during  the  captivity.  Aristotle  was  doubt- 
less, between  whiles,  a chiffonier  of  learning ; but 
there  is,  I believe,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Alexander  on  his  expeditions,  or  was 
ever  at  Jerusalem.  En.  Hill  Sanlys. 

89,  Chancery  Lane. 

Thomas  Baker  (4*^  S.  ii.  589.)  — I have  seen 
the  socius  ejectus  autograph  of  this  ardent  book- 
lover  in  many  a black-letter  volume,  but  have 
taken  note  of  the  following  only,  which  appear  in 
books  printed  by  Caxton : — 

Pol^chronicon,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  : 
^^Tho:  Baker  socius  eijectus  ” — So  scarce  and  dear 
that  it  cost  me  what  I am  asham’d  to  owne. — 
T.  B.”  This  confession  is  simply  charming,  and 
will  strike  a sympathetic  chord  in  many  breasts. 
Baker  was  a strong  man  who  could  brave  penury 
and  ignominy  for  conscience’  sake — but  his  weak 
point  was  plainly  a Caxton. 

Dictes  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers,  in  the 
same  library : Liber  hie  est  primus  a primo  quern 
hactenus  deprehendi  excusum  a Gul:  Caxtono 
Protypographo.  Tho:  Baker  dedit.  Coll:  Jo:  Socius 
ejectus.”  The  various  editions  of  the  Dictes  have 
only  lately  been  distinguished,  and  Baker  has  here 
mistaken  a copy  of  the  third  edition,  circa  1490, 
for  the  first  of  1477. 

Tulle  of  Olde  Aye,  in  the  same  library : Tho: 
Baker  Col:  Jo:  socius  ejectus.” 

Polychronicon,  sold  at  Sotheby’s,  1862,  in  Miss 
Eichardson  Currer’s  library : the  same  autograph 
as  the  last. 

Golden  Legend,  1483,  in  the  Loganian  Library, 
Philadelphia,  United  States  : the  same. 

William  Blades. 


Authorised  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
S.  iv.  424.)  — More  than  five  years  ago  you 
alluded  to  this  most  important  desideratum.  As 
upwards  of  thirty  eminent  divines  were  announced 
as  being  concerned  in  its  production,  may  we  not 
hope  to  hear  that  some  progress  has  been  made  ? 

S.  li.  H. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  ” (4^^  S.  iii.  21, 
87.) — In  my  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures, 
&c.  of  the  late  Benj.  West,  P.E.A.,  exhibited  at 
No.  14,  Newman  Street,  after  his  death  (32  pp. 
C.  H.  Eeynell,  1826),  the  description  of  this  pic- 
ture, filling  pp.,  is  signed  J.  G.  The  descrip- 
tions  of  others  are  not  signed.  E.  B. 

James  Bisset,  oe  Birmingham  (4*^  S.  iii.  32), 
kept  a museum  there.  Engraver ; author  of  A 
Poetic  Survey  round  Birmingluun,  and  A Mag- 
nificent Directory  of  the  Trades  and  Mercantiles 
and  Professionals,  with  plates  and  map.  The 
two  papers  in  one  vol.  large  8vo,  Jan.  1,  1800. 

E.  B. 

Party:  Individual  (4*'^  S.  i.  39,  87,  &c.)— 

“ Nay,  is  it  not  a bold  and  unreasonable  thing  in  the 
Koman  church  to  make  a sacrament  of  this  temporary 
ceremony ; and  though  they  cannot  cure  the  body  by  it, 
to  pretend  that  they  can  sanctify  the  soul,  and  seal  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  send  the  party  safe  to  eternal  glory 
thereby  ? ” 

This  passage  is  from  Dean  Comber  when  writing 
of  the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  I am 
unable  to  refer  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  and  I 
can  only  quote  second-hand  from  Brogden’s  Illus- 
trations of  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  (London,  1842), 
vol.  iii.  pp.  198,  199.  Anon. 

“ Alice  Leighton  ; or,  the  Murder  at  the 
Druids’  Stone  ” (4^^^  S.  iii.  58)  appeared  in  penny 
numbers  about  1848,  and  extended  to  fifty  num- 
bers of  eight  pages  each.  It  is  a good  specimen 
of  a style  of  fiction  which  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  is 
now  extinct.  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  story  is 
the  seduction  of  a negro  princess  (!)  by  a dashing 
highwayman.  The  book  is  anonymous,  and  the 
name  of  the  author  I never  heard.  W.  E.  A.  A. 
Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

JosiAS  Welsh  (P^-S.  ii.  277,  542.)  — Will 
T.  G.  send  his  address  to  the  offi.ee  of  N.  & Q.”  ? 
His  information  was  very  interesting  to  me,  but 
as  I did  not  wish  to  occupy  these  pages  unneces- 
sarily at  present,  I forwarded  a letter  with  some 
of  the  particulars  desired  to  himself  in  December 
last.  This  may  not  have  reached  him,  as  I ob- 
served his  address  inquired  for  on  p.  61 9 of  last 
vol.,  which  possibly  has  not  caught  his  eye.  I 
am  pretty  certain  we  may  assist  each  other’s  in- 
quiries, and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
The  results,  if  thought  worthy  of  a place  in 
N.  & Q.,”  shall  appear  in  due  time. 

Anglo-Scotus. 
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IiTDiAN  OE  Jeeban  (4^^  S.  iii.  120.) —Granting 
tlie  reading  Judean  ” to  “be  correct^  I cannot 
agree  with  T.  McGrath  in  thinking  that  term 
applicable  to  Jephtha.  He  was  of  Gilead  on  the 
borders  of  Gad — a tribe  which  never  belonged  to 
Judea,  and  which  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Kings, 
debateable  land  between  Israel  and  Syria.  Also 
the  term  Jew  ” was  not  applied  to  the  Israelites 
until  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judea  and  Israel.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  they 
were  called  Hebrews. 

Warburton  has  a note  on  the  passage,  which 
seems  explicitly  to  point  to  Herod  as  ‘Hhe  Ju- 
dean,” Theobald  coinciding  in  his  view.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  not  merely  Theobald’s 
suggestion.”  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

“ The  elder  quarto  reads  J udean,  and  this  is  certainly 
right.  And  by  the  Judean  is  meant  Herod,  whose  usage 
to  Mariamne  is  so  apposite  to  the  speaker’s  case,  that  a 
more  proper  instance  could  not  be  thought  of.  Besides, 
he  was  the  subject  of  a tragedy  at  that  time,  as  appears 
from  the  words  in  Hamlet,  where  an  ill  player  is  de- 
scribed ‘ to  out-herod  Herod.’  The  metaphorical  term  of 
a pearl  for  a fine  woman  is  so  common  as  scarce  to  need 
examples.” 

z.  z. 

Enmeth  (4*’'  S.  iii.  86)  should  (according  to 
Lysons’  Cambridgeshire)  be  Em?neth;  according 
to  the  Clergy  List,  Ew??^eth.  It  is  in  fact  in 
Norfolk,  although  a chapel  of  ease  to  Elme  in 
Cambridgeshire.  J.  Rix,  M.D. 

Louis  Cadamosto,  Vebetiax  Navigator 
(4*^  S.  ii.  682.) — Coloeel  Ellis  asks,  Does  any 
account  exist  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Cadamosto ; and  if  so,  in  what 
collection  of  travels  is  it  to  be  found  ? ” There  is 
an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Cadamosto  in  Kerr’s 
collection,  vol.  ii.,  and  also  in  Clarke’s  History  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery, 
one  vol.  4to,  Lond.  1803,  p.  235.  The  latter  states 
that  it  is  also  contained  in  the  collections  of 
Kamusio  and  Grynaeus.  I have  gone  carefully 
through  these  two  first-mentioned  accounts,  but 
cannot  find  that  Cadamosto  ever  went  further 
than  the  coast  of  Guinea,  about  the  river  Gambia, 
and  no  claim  is  made  for  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Cape,  which  seems  unquestionably  to  have 
been  first  reached  by  Bartholomew  Dias  in  I486. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  make  a remark  on 
some  errors  in  spelling,  which  occasionally  give 
me  a good  deal  of  annoyance,  when  I find  them 
very  frequently  not  only  in  newspapers,  but  also 
in  books  of  some  pretension. 

CoLOXEL  Ellis  calls  the  great  Portuguese  dis- 
coverer of  the  way  to  India,  Vasco  de  Gama,  in- 
stead of  da  Gama.  Others  call  Cape  Verd  and 
the  islands  Cape  fZe  Verde,  seemingly  in  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  name ; and,  worst  of  all,  a 
'Well-known  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  is  called 


Tristan  d’Acunha,  instead  of  Tristan  da  Cunha. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Portuguese  Admiral 
Tristam,  or  Tristan,  or  Tristas,  da  Cunha,  by  whom 
it  was  discovered  in  1506.  The  da  is  the  Portu- 
guese article  feminine  agreeing  with  the  feminine 
forms  of  these  two  surnames.  I am  somev/hat  of 
a purist  in  these  matters,  but  cannot  get  people  to 
keep  right. 

There  is  also  an  account  of  Cadamosto’s  voyage 
in  Major’s  The  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
surnamed  the  Navigator ; and  its  Mesidts.  Lond. 
1868,  one  vol.  8vo.  V.  S.  V 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Gi'eai 

Britain  and  Ireland.  Edited  after  Spelman  and  Wil- 
kins by  Arthur  West  Haddan,  B.D.,  and  William 

Stubbs,  M.A.,  Kegius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

Vol.  I.  (The  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a book  which  is  obviously 
destined  to  become,  when  finished,  the  most  complete  and 
important  work  upon  the  subject  yet  given  to  the  world. 
Although  it  is  true,  as  the  editors  well  remark,  that 
“ the  Concilia  of  Wilkins  was  a monument  of  gigantic 
labour  and  learning,  and  worthily  claimed  both  to  rival 
and  to  supplant  the  work,  for  the  date  equally  wonderful, 
of  Wilkins’s  own  predecessor  Spelman” — yet  looking  to 
the  new  materials  for  such  a collection  which  have  been 
discovered  of  late  years,  and  the  sounder  canons  of  present 
historical  and  philological  knowledge,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Concilia  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  modern  scholarship.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  supply  its  place  by  the  work  before  us,  which 
will  be  distinguished  from  Wilkins  partly  by  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  will  consist,  and  partly  by  the  new 
system  under  which  such  materials  will  be  arranged. 
The  work  will  differ  from  Wilkins’s  both  by  its  omissions 
and  its  additions.  With  respect  to  the  former,  however, 
nothing  will  be  omitted  except  upon  the  grounds  of 
proved  spuriousness,  or  of  substituting  a better  or  earlier 
authority  for  a later,  or  by  displacing  documents  wrongly 
attributed  to  our  own  Church.  The  additions  which  have 
been  made  will  be  found  yet  more  important.  These  have 
been  brought  to  light,  not  only  through  the  additional 
collections  of  MSS.  now  open, but  from  the  contents  of 
existing  collections  having  been  more  thoroughly  searched 
and  catalogued ; while  the  published  wmrks  of  our  Record 
Commission,  &c.  and  the  labours  of  our  own  scholars,  as 
well  as  the  scholars  of  the  Continent,  have  contributed 
to  the  same  end.  The  change  of  arrangement  in  the  pre- 
sent book  is  very  simple,  but  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  the  reader.  Instead  of  following,  in 
a mere  chronological  series,  the  documents  relating  to 
each  period  and  division  of  the  sevei’al  national  or  local 
branches  of  the  local  churches  of  these  islands,  they  are 
placed  together,  so  that  the  older  British,  the  Welsh,  the 
Cornish,  the  Scottish,  the  Irish,  the  Anglo-Saxon  docu- 
ments, besides  those  of  minor  or  later  divi.\;ions,  are  grouped 
together  so  as  to  illustrate  one  another,  and  tliis  at  a very 
trifling  amount  of  rather  cross  reference  than  repetition. 
This  analysis  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  book  before 
us  will  show  students  of  the  history  of  our  church  how 
great  are  their  obligations  not  only  to  the  editors  of  it^ 
but  to  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 
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jDod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  1869,  including  all  the  Titled  Classes. 
Twenty-ninth  Year.  (Whittaker  & Co.) 

The  editor  of  this  invaluable  annual  may  fairl}’-  assert 
that  the  Edition  for  1869  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  minute  changes  and  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  it,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  indicated  in 
detail.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  new  peerages 
and  other  titles  which  have  been  created ; a new  order 
of  knighthood.  The  Star  of  India,  constituted  afresh  in 
1867,  and  to  which  many  new  Knights  have  been  added  (a 
plate  of  the  insignia  of  this  order  is  now  included  in  the 
book)  ; numerous  promotions  and  an  immense  number 
of  ministerial  appointments  have  taken  place  ; and  new 
Bishops  have  been  consecrated.  All  these  may  be  styled 
additions,  while  the  unceasing  influence  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriage,  occurring  among  seven  or  eight  thousand 
individuals  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  duly  recorded, 
so  bringing  the  information — for  which  everybody  refers 
to  Dod — down  to  the  very  moment  of  publication. 

The  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Bound 
Table.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  T.  K.  (Strahan 
& Co.) 

The  author  of  this  pleasant  resume  of  the  great  Arthu- 
rian Cj’cle  of  Romance  originally  intended  it  for  youthful 
readers,  and  his  first  editions  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
those  for  whose  use  they  had  been  prepared.  He  has  now 
so  modified  it  as  to  fit  it  for  children  of  a larger  growth, 
many  of  whom  will  find  their  account  in  reading  it. 
The  preface  strikes  the  key-note  to  the  Laureate’s  Idylls 
of  the  King,  axidi  gives  expression  to  the  wish  which  all 
will  share  that  Tennyson,  unlike  him 

“Who  left  half  told 
The  stor}^  of  Cambuscan  bold,” 

will  complete  the  great  work  he  has  begun,  and  narrate 
in  his  own  masterly  style  the  whole  mythic  history  of 
which  he  has  already  given  us  so  many  splendid  chap- 
ters. 

The  Northern  Heights  of  London  ; or,  Historical  Associa- 
tions of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey, 
and  Islington.  By  William  Howitt.  (Longmans.) 

Hampstead,  and  the  high  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood, 
have  always  been  favourite  retreats  of  those  who  sought 
refuge  from  the  busy  hum  of  the  metropolis,  while  our 
landscape  painters  found  in  the  mixture  of  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  with  Avhich  the  surrounding  country 
abounds,  ample  employment  for  their  art.  When  it  is 
remembered,  too,  that  the  locality  abounds  in  historical 
association,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  gifted 
with  the  literary  skill  of  Mr.  Howitt  should  have  found 
in  its  history  a congenial  theme.  This  he  has  done  ; and 
availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  com- 
bined with  his  own  knowledge  and  research,  has  produced 
a goodly  volume  of  anecdotical  gossip  (illustrated  with 
some  effective  woodcuts),  which  many  others  besides  the 
dwellers  in  Hampstead  will  peruse  with  great  satisfaction. 

Death  of  Rev.  John  Webb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  — Anti- 
quarian literature  has  sustained  a great  loss  by  the  death 
of  that  most  amiable  man  and  ripe  scholar,  the  venerable 
rector  of  Tretire,  the  Rev,  John  Webb,  to  whom,  like 
his  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Ellis  whom  he  has  survived  but 
a few  weeks,  our  readers  have  been  frequently  indebted 
for  many  interesting  notes  and  reminiscences.  Mr.  Webb, 
who  had  been  for  fifty  years  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  was  a valuable  contributor  to  the  Archceo- 
logia ; and  in  1854  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  The 
Boll  of  the  Household  Expenses  of  Bishop  Swinfield — a 
monument  of  his  varied  learning,  and  had  nearly  ready 


for  the  press  for  the  same  society  The  Autobiography  of 
Colonel  Birch.  A fall  which  he  had  some  few  weeks  since 
produced  a shock  to  his  system  owing  to  his  advanced 
years — for  he  had  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety- 
three— from  which  he  never  recovered  ; and  on  Thursday 
the  18th  he  sank  to  his  rest  honoured  and  lamented  by 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  friendship. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  ha.,  of  the  follo^^-iu?  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad.  Vol.  I.  Published  by  Ingram,  Cooke,  & Co., 
217,  Strand,  1853. 

Wanted  by  3[r.  Geo.  H.  Haudon,  Bethlera  Hospital. 

Bell’s  QaAORUPEDS.  8vo. 

Uonoor’s  Pediorbe,  by  Sir  John  Doddridge.  1657. 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Bookseller,  Manchester. 

Milman’s  Lati.v  Christianitv.  Vol.  I.  1851. 

Amk,\ds  for  Ladies,  by  Nat.  Field.  1829. 

Peter  Stkrry’s  Discourses. 

Works  op  John  Everard,  D.D. 

Wanted  by  7Ir.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


Dance’s  Arabian  Nights.  Vol.  H.  Royal  8vo.  Published  by  C.  Knight 

Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakespeare.  Vol.  II.  Royal  8vo,  (Tragedies) 
No  date. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  Gatehouse,  Claughton,  Birkenhead. 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Vol.  I.  London:  Bumpus,  1822. 

Polteney’s  Progress  op  Botany  in  England.  Vol,  I.  London.  1790. 
Scrapiana;  or.  Elegant  Extracts  of  Wit.  London:  Allman,  1818. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bohart,^Z,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Leicester. 


WuRSTISEN,  BaSLBR  ChRONICK. 

Hauleian  Miscellany.  Vols.  III.  V.  VIII.  andX.  London:  Dutton, 
1808-1810. 

(Euvres  de  BrantOme.  Vols.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  IX.  and  X.  La  Haye, 
1740. 

Des  grossen  Feldhbrrns,  etc..  Eugenii  Helden-Thaten.  Vols.  I,  to 
V.  NUrnberg:  Christopher  Riegel,  1739. 

Merula,  Cosmooraphia.  Partes  li-III.  Amsterdami:  apudJohanuem 
Bleco,  1636. 

Wanted  by  C.  Federer,  8,  Hallfield  Road,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Gesta  Romanobdm,  translated  by  Swan.  2 Vols. 

Andrew  Marvell’s  Works.  2 Vols.  1772. 

Sleeman’s  Rambles  of  an  Indian  Official. 

Jorrock’s  Jaunts  and  Joilities. 

Malvina:  a Novel.  Published  anonymously  about  1830  or  1810. 

Browne  Willis,  Bangor  Cathedral. 

Yarrell’s  Fishes.  Large  paper. 

Bombastes  Furioso.  Cruikshank’s  plates. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 

Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


The  Decameron.  1st  English  Edition. 

Shorthorned  Herd-Book. 

Polled  Ditto, 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  B.  T.  3Lacqueen,  Stonehaven,  N.B. 


tsr  €0rre^p0uhent^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor- 

rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensingtini  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  -Tan.  6,  1856.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  weelc  several  Notes  on 
Books:  among  others,  notices  of  Professor  Stephens's  Old  Northern 
Runic  Monuments,  and  Mr.  Grosart's  Poems  of  Sir  John  Davies 
Fuller  Worthies'  Library'). 

Town  and  Country  Magazine  luas  certainly  cnyitinued  until \7  93,{n 
v>h‘chye.ar  the  twenty-fifth  volume  was  published.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Tete-h-Tetes,  written  by  Charles  Caraccioli,  see  " N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  vi. 
190,  .337,  535;  3rd  S.  iv.  476,  528;  x.  187. 

G.  S.  B.  The  letters  at  the  end  of  your  edition  o/ Vitruvius  are  the 
signatures  of  the  sheets  of  which  the  book  consists. 

Brevis.  The  word  "Crinoline"  does  not  occur  in  Lloyd's  Spirit  of 
Contradiction,  1750.  See  Tiie  Athenaeum  of  Feb.  13,  1869,  p.  250. 

G.  F.  will  find  eight  articles  on  the  Calces'  Head  Club  in  “N.&  Q.” 
1st  S.  vols.  iii,  viii.  ix.  and  xi. 

P.  S.  Some  particulars  of  Joe  Miller  and  his  .Tests  are  given  in 
“ N.&  Q.”  1st  S.  V.  271,  485;  xi.  303,  375,  427;  2iid  S.  iii.  320;  vi.  32,  160. 

Errata — 4th  S.  p.  147,  col.  i.  line  21,  for  “3,  East  Terrace”  regd 
“ 3,  Earl’s  Terrace  p.  160,  col.  i.  line  16,  dele  full  stop  after  “ 
door  p.  173,  col.  ii.  line  15,  for  “ Crom  a buad  ” read  ” Crom  a buadh. 
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Bubakfast A Successful  Experiment — The  Civil  Service  Gazette 

has  the  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
■dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Ear  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits . Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.^  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  goyern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourstlves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


Thr  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westboume 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 


Cures  (this  week)  of  Severe  Colds  and  Coughs  by  Dr.  Locock’s 
Wafers.  From  Mr.  Trattles,  Jet  Works,  Staithes,  Yorks.,  Feb.  22, 
1869;  “ I had  been  suffering  for  a considerable  time  with  a most  severe 
cold  and  cough,  and,  being  summoned  on  a jury,  I was  under  consider- 
able uneasiness  how  I could  possibly  attend.  I then  took  some  Wafers, 
and,  as  if  by  a charm,  the  cough  ceased,  and  I am  now  entirely  well.” 
Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  give  instant  relief  to  asthma,  consumption, 
coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs,  and  have  a pleasant 
taste.  Price  Is.  1 Jcf.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  %d,  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

” Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


NEW  EDITION  OE  NORTON’S  WORK  ON  LONDON. 

Just  published,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 

nOMMENT ARIES  on  tlie  HISTORY,  CON- 
STITUTION,  and  CHARTERED  FRANCHISES 
of  the  CITT  of  LONDON.  By  George  Norton,  for- 
merly one  of  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the  City  of  London. 
Third  Edition,  revised  throughout  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  a Copious  Index. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  readj^,  in  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.  with 
about  40  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  21s.  cloth, 

THE  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON; 

A or.  Historical  Associations  of  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Muswell  Hill,  Hornsey,  and  Islington.  By  William 
Howitt,  Author  of  ‘ Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,’  ‘ The 
Rural  Life  of  England,’  &c. 

London  ; LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  SHAKESPEARE  by 
W.  Lowes  Rushton,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law : — 

Shakespeare’s  Testamentary^  Language,  12mo,  price  2s. 
Shakespeare  Illustrated  by  Old  Authors,  Part  I.  2s. 

Part  II.  2s. 

The  Three  above  in  1 vol.  price  6s.  cloth. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  in  2 vols.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

LUCEEZIA  BORGIA,  DUCHESS  OF 
FERRARA. 

A BIOGRAPHY.  Illustrated  by  Rare  and  Unpublished  Documents 
By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

“ An  admirable  and  entertaining  work.  The  public  cannot  fail  to  be 
delighted  with  it.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


Now  ready,  thick  vol.  8vo,  pp.  716,  double  cols,  half  morocco, 
Roxburghe  style,  U.  11s.  6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  POPULAR, 

POETIC  A.L,  and  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE  of  ENGL  AND 
previous  to  1660.  By  W.  CARE  W HAZLITT. 

***  Largb-Paper  Copies,  royal  8vo,  half  morocco,  3Z.  3s. 


It  will  be  found  indispensable  to  Book-Collectors,  Public  Librarians, 
and  Booksellers.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  published 
•oa  Old  English  Literature. 

London  ; J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 


THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  LITER.ATURE. 

Published  this  day,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  7s.  6rf. 

Handbook  of  fictitious  names  ; being 

a Guide  to  Authors,  chiefly  in  the  Lighter  Literature  of  the 
XIXth  Century,  who  have  written  under  Assumed  Names  ; and  to 
Literary  Forgers,  Impostors,  Plagiarists,  and  Imitators.  By  OLPHAR 
HAMST,  Esq.,  Author  of  ” A Notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  J.  M. 
Qu^rard.” 

London  ; J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 


This  day,  a handsome  royal  4to  volume,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  IZ.  Is. 

PORTRAITS  of  ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONS  in 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  drawn  from  Original  Pictures  by  G.  P. 
HARDING,  F.S.A.  : witii  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices  by 
THOMAS  MOULE,  F.S.A. 

These  fifteen  fine  portraits  have  never  before  been  published  as  a 
book  ; several  of  them  are  worth  half-a-crown  each. 

London  : J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square. 


A GREAT  LUXURY  TO  ALL  READING  PERSONS. 

The  patent  reading-easel  for  support- 
ing the  Book  may  be  applied  to  any  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  and  can  be 
■used  with  the  body  in  any  position  : a simple  mechanical  movement 
■enabling  the  position  of  the  Book  to  be  varied  with  perfect  ease.  Price 
50s.  each  and  20s.  each.  Carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station.  Draw- 
ing and  description  upon  application. 

E.  P.  NORTH,  6,  Exeter  Row,  Birmingham. 


Also  now  ready.  Fourth  Edition,  1 vol.  8vo,  15s. 

HEE  MAJESTY’S  TOWEE. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Dedicated  by  express  Permission  to  the  QUEEN. 


THE  GLADSTONE  GOYEENMENT. 

BEING  CABINET  PICTURES. 

By  A TEMPLAR. 

1 Vol.  8vo. 


CHAUCEE’S  ENGLAND. 

By  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

2 vols.  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations,  24s. 

[.Next  week, 

HURST  & BLACKETT,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

PRINTERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 

The  favour  of  your  Votes  and  Interest  is  respectfully  solicited  on 
behalf  of 

ELIZABETH  BOSE,  aged  62, 

Widow  of  FREDERICK  ROSE,  Compositor  and  Reader. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by 
CHARLES  F.  WHITING,  ESQ..  Beaufort  House,  Strand. 
CHARLES  DICKENS,  ESQ.,  “ All  the  Year  Round.” 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE,  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  AINSWORTH,  ESQ.,  F.R.G.S, 

REV.  F.  STEGGALL,  Consett  Vicarage,  Gateshead,  Durham. 

MR.  EDMUND  JOY,  51,  Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

Proxies  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
MR.  W.  G.  SMITH,  ‘‘Notes  and  Queries  ” Office,  Wellington  Street , 
Strand. 
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MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 
192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 


Contents — 

Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot. 

The  Public  Beguests  of  Mr.  Felix  Slade. 

Reviews  of  Life  of  George  Petrie,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c. 

Memoirs  The  Prince  Royal  of  Belgium  ; Marquess  of  Anglesey  ; 
Sir  W.  J.  Newton  ; Admiral  Sir  Lucius  Curtis  ; Sir  Charles  Slingsby  ; 
Sir  John  Kingston  James  ; Sir  Henry  Ellis  ; Sir  Patrick  C.  Roney  ; 
Joseph  Hodgson,  E.R.S. ; John  Dickinson,  E.R.S.;  Arthur  Ashpitel, 
F.S.A. ; George  Smith,  E.S.A. ; Rev.  L.  J.  Petit;  Henry  C.  Lacy; 
William  Ewart  ; Charles  R.  Weld  ; Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming  ; John  Ed- 
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Nelly  Moore,  &c.,  &c. 

Recent  Biographical  Incidents  ; Births  ; Marriages  ; Deaths,  &c. 


Westminster  : NICHOLS  & SONS,  25,  Parliament  Street. 


CRUXRSHilZffK’S  WORKS. 

HBLACKWELIi  respectfully  submits  to  the 

• Notice  of  Gentlemen  Collectors  of  George  Cruikshank’s  Works 
the  largest  and  most  unique  Collection  of  Prints  by  that  celebrated 
artist,  at  present  known  (having  occupied  H.  B.  20  years  collecting  in 
different  parts  of  England),  nearly  16,000  different  Proof  Etchings, 
Wood  Engravings,  Caricatures,  Broadsides,  Valentines,  Scrap  Books, 
Lottery  Bills,  Theatrical  Portraits,  &c.,  from  1803  until  the  present 
time. 

Also  upwards  of  500  Caricatures,  Broadsides,  &c.,  many  extremely 
rare  and  unique,  mounted  upon  folio  cartridge  paper,  ready  for  binding 
or  otherwise,  to  be  sold  in  one  lot. 

P.S — Being  a private  collection  there  are  no  duplicate  sets;  therefore 
to  prevent  disappointment,  early  visit  requisite.  Open  from  10  till  6. 

4,  Orange  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn. 


In  small  crown  8vo,  neat  cloth  binding,  price  3s.  6cL 

The  FOLK-SPEECH  OF  CUMBERLAND  and 

Districts  Adjacent ; being  Stories  and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialects  of 
the  West  Border  Counties.  By  A.  C.  GIBSON,  Author  of  “ Joe  and 
the  Geologist.” 

London  ; J.  R.  SMITH.  Carlisle  : GEO.  COWARD. 


CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  63.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6cZ.,  5s.  6c?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  lOO. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polis-hed  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  Is.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s,  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c,,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Mofison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 
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HAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT? 

. . An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a Specimen  Book  op 
Types,  with  information  for  Authors,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to 

R.  BARRETT  & SONS,  13,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


p REAT  SALE  ! ! !— A CHANCE  FOR  EVERY- 

\jr  ONE!!— The  following  articles,  amongst  others,  are  TO  BE 
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Coins  _ China  Plants 

Aquarium  Dressing-Cases  Roots 

Singing  Birds  Furniture  Globes 

Parrots  Perambulators  Cricket 

Eggs— Cat  Filter  Reins 

Ferret— Goats  Glass  Casts 

Horses  Aprons  Buckles 

Dogs— Sporting  and  Card  Cases  Chignon  Combs 

Pet  Cloaks  Cross 

Partridges  Feathers  Earrings 

Pigeons  Flowers  Pencil  Case 

Poultry  Furs  Pendant 

Rabbits  Desks  Rings 

Silkworms  Caps  Scent  Bottle 

Portrait  Albums  . Cornets  Necklaces 

Books  Canoes  Watches 

Magazines  Harp  Piano 

Newspapers  _ Whip  Guitar 

Botanical  Collection  Concertinas  Harmonium 

Electrical  Machines  Music— Songs  Saddles 

Chemical  Chest  Fishing-rod  Carriages 

Microscope  Archery  Bow  Workboxes 

Opera  Glass  Planchette  Tatting 

Donkeys  Indoor  Games  Sewing  Machines 

Churns  Guns— Breech  and  Crochet 

Tablets  Muzzle  loading  Wool  W’'ork Frame 

Pedometers.  Rifles  Fancy  Work  Mate- 

Violoncello  Revolvers  rials 

Coronet  Dress  Materials  Patchwork 

Natural  History  Sped-  Shawls— Lace  Patterns 

rnens  Trimmings  Paper  Knife 

Telescopes  Drawings  Human  Bones 

Stamps  Engravings  Billiard  Table 

Autographs  Photographs  Antibinoeular 

Crests  Ferns  Neck  Pins 

Boxes  Bracelet  Tea  Urn 

Tablecloth  Brooches 

Full  particulars  as  to  price,  &c.,  may  be  ascertained  on  perusal  of 

THE  EXCHANGE  AND  MART  JOURNAL. 

A copy  sent  to  anyone  sending  three  stamps  to 

32,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


pEMS.— A PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GOLD 

\jr  RINGS,  set  with  Antique  and  Modern  Gems,  some  from  the 
Poniatowski  Collection,  sent  post-free  by  W.  LINCOLN,  Jun.,  462, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED — LONDON  1862  ; 
PARIS  1867. 

^I^HE  ABC  DESPATCH  BOX,  invented  and 

patented  by  JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  is  “ admirable  from  its 
methodical  arrangement  and  ready  access  to  its  contents.” — Post. 

“ This  really  valuable  contrivance.”— Pime/j. 

“ Every  part  of  the  ABC  Despatch  Box  has  its  own  merits.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ Entitles  the  inventors  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  keep  their  papers 
in  order,  whatever  these  may  he."— Times,  Feb.  9. 

Price  10s.  &d.  and  upwards. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  Inventors  of  the  ELGIN  WRITING 
CASE,  33,  ST.  JAMES’S  STREET,  and66,  JERMYN  STREET. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

MKSSBS.  GABRZlSXi, 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3d 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

” Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Hem?c?, 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 
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nealogy of  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  Ib.  — Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  College  — Praise  God  Barebones  — Watershed — 
Eardisley,  co.  Hereford  — Border  Ballad  Scraps  — Final 
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QUERIES:  — Richard  Aberley  — Boston  Clay  — Clarkson 
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A WALL  OF  HUMAN  BONES. 

Walls  formed  of  human  hones  are  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  ancient 
cemeteries  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  A remarkable 
one,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  was 
some  years  ago  in  the  avenue  leading  into  the 
Franciscan  abbey  of  Kilcrea  in  the 'county  of 
Cork.  This  ditch  was  composed  of  the  bones  of 
the  legs,  arms,  and  vertebrae,  the  interstices  being 
tilled  up  with  the  smaller  bones.  It  was  about 
forty  feet  long,  seven  in  height,  and  six  broad. 
At  present  these  remains  have  become  partly  dis- 
solved from  rain  and  exposure  to  the  wekher, 
and  covered  over  with  moss,  nettles,  and  other  rank 
vegetation.  These  bones  owe  the  regular  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  to  the  following  cause: 
About  eighty  years  ago  an  aged  woman  of  ex- 
tremely weird  aspect,  and  it  is  said  of  unsound 
niind,  suddenly  made  her  appearance  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  abbey,  and  after  a short  time  took  up 
her  abode  in  an  unclaimed  and  untenanted  vault, 
which  she  appropriated  to  her  own  use.  She 
always  seemed  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the 
people  around,  and  though  she  scarcely  ever  spoke 
to  any  person,  yet  the  hospitable  and  good-natured 
neighbours  occasionally  supplied  her  with  cooked 
potatoes  and  a little  milk.  She  was  often  seen  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  Bride,  the  brook  that 


ripples  by  the  ruin.  Seldom  seen  in  the  day- 
time, when  darkness  set  in  and  silence  reigned 
around  she  emerged  from  her  charnel-house,  and 
occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  night  season 
in  collecting  the  bones  of  generations  long  passed 
away  that  lay  scattered  up  and  down  through  the 
abbey,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  we  now 
find  the  traces  of  them  in  the  ditch.  The  skulls 
she  disposed  of  in  the  small  Gothic  windows  of 
the  choir  and  chancel,  the  frontal  organs  looking 
on  the  outer  world.  A more  ghastly  sight  could 
scarcely  be  conceived,  yet  she  fitted  them  in  so 
compactly  that  one  window  remained  intact  till 
within  a few  years  ago,  when,  on  a stormy  night, 
it  was  blown  in,  and  these  fragments  of  frail  mor- 
tality were  scattered  by  the  wind. 

The  only  tradition  that  the  country  people 
possess  of  the  history  of  this  mysterious  woman — 
for  some  old  people  lately  deceased  remembered 
her  in  their  early  years — is,  that  she  came  from 
the  North  (this  is  that  quarter  of  the  compass 
from  whence  is  supposed  to  proceed  much  that  is 
supernatural).  After  living  here  entombed  for 
about  two  years,  surrounded  with  a vague  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity,  and  much  respected — for  she 
always  refused  money,  and  scarcely  ever  roamed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  abbey — she  suddenly 
disappeared  on  a Christmas  morning,  and  was 
never  after  heard  of. 

She  went  back  to  the  North,”  replied  a 
cornel}’’  country  girl  to  my  inquiry  whither  she 
went,  as  she  blessed  herself  and  prayed  that 
she  would  never  see  anything  worse  than  her- 
self. An  old  inhabitant  of  the  place  told  me 
over  twenty  years  ago  that  he  saw  her  sepulchral 
chamber  after  her  disappearance,  and  the  people 
could  not  muster  sufficient  courage  to  examine  it. 
It  was  lined  with  old  coffin-boards,  and  fragments 
of  shrouds  composed  her  scanty  covering  and  her 
pillow. 

Butternut  Ahhey. — In  the  crypt  of  this  abbey  are 
piled  up  in  regular  order  the  bones  of  those  gallant 
Irishmen  who  fell  at  Knocknanos  (Cnoc  nan-os= 
the  Hill  of  the  Fawn),  Nov.  13,  1647.  This  place 
is  in  the  barony  of  Duhallon,  co.  Cork.  {Ordnance 
Sheet  23.)  Here  Lord  Inchiquin  met  Lord  Taaf, 
who  commanded  the  Irish  army.  Four  thousand 
men  fell  on  the  field  and  in  the  pursuit.  Their 
bones  remained  for  nearly  a century  and  a half  on 
the  ground,  when  they  were  first  removed  to  the 
cemetery,  and  subsequently  to  the  crypt  of  the 
abbey.  I examined  these  bones,  and  found  many 
of  them  with  the  deep  gashes  made  by  the  broad- 
swords, some  almost  severed  half  through ; in- 
dentations made  by  bullets  were  visible  in  the 
skulls,  and  other  indications  of  a hardly  contested 
battle.  Beneath  the  hill  of  Knocknanos  is  a valley 
through  which  the  Awbeg,  the  Mulla  of  Spenser, 
winds  its  gentle  course. 

Timoleague  Ahhey.  — Some  years  ago  a large 
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ditch  of  human  hones  was  to  be  seen  here.  I 
could  not  ascertain  anything  about  their  history. 

Bantry. — In  the  Franciscan  abbey  of  this  town, 
which  beetles  over  the  sea,  an  old  man  about 
ninety  years  ago  took  up  his  abode  in  the  tomb  of 
one  Handcock.  He  was  never  seen  in  the  day- 
time, but  at  night  wandered  about  the  cliffs  and 
sea-shore  collecting  shellfish,  on  which  he  chiefly 
subsisted.  He  was  also  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
man  of  weak  mind,  whilst  others  asserted  that  he 
was  undergoing  some  severe  penitential  ordeal.  An 
old  lady,  some  years  deceased,  told  me  she  saw 
him  when  she  was  a child.  He  had  commenced 
to  form  a ditch  of  bones  when  he  was  discovered 
by  some  relations,  who  carried  him  off  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Glengariff  Hills.  He  belonged  to  a 
curious  tribe  of  diminutive  people  that  then  in- 
habited these  remote  places.  They  wore  red 
cloaks,  which  they  used  to  dye  by  some  process 
only  known  to  themselves.  They  always  went 
by  the  name  of  Kan  ties.  I am  told  that  they 
have  quite  disappeared  before  modern  civilisation. 
Their  history  is  most  curious.  K.  0. 

Cork. 


A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX:  INDEX  OF 
AUTHORS : HERMES  TRISMEGISTDS. 

A correspondent  has  asked  (2“*^  S.  xii.  87), 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  where  I can 
find  the  Cosmogonies  of  the  Eastern  Nations  ? ” 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  reply,  and  I shall 
therefore  expatiate  at  greater  length  on  this 
homogeneous  topic. 

The  old  Egyptian  notion  is  preserved  in  Sermo 
Saeer,  lib.  iii.  (Patricii,  p.  9;  Parthey,  c.  iii. 

р.  31.)  '^Ki'  cKOTos  aireipov,  &c.  There  was  a 
boundless  Darkness  upon  the  deep  or  abyss,  and 
water,  and  an  fethereal  intelligent  Spirit  acted  by 
'divine  power  on  the  Chaos;  then  a holy  Light 
issued  forth,  and  the  elements  were  compacted  of 
the  moist  sandy  substance,  and  all  the  gods  dis- 
tidbuted  the  seminative  principles  of  things. 

■“  This  account  is  very  like  that  given  by  Sanchoniatho 
for  the  doctrine  of  Taaut  or  Hermes,  but  adds  the  divine 
'•creative  Power.  (Jackson,  supra,  i.  p.  11.)  “ Sancho- 

iiiatho  says  from  the  wind  Colpia  and  his  wife  Baau  two 
mortals  were  begotten,  called  Protogonus  (first-begotten) 
••and  Aion  (or  Life).  Grotius  and  Bochart  understand  the 
wind  Colpia  to  mean  the  voice  or  the  mouth  of  God  (or 
Jail)  as  if  it  was  Col-pi-Jah.  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  lib.  ii. 

с.  2.)  But  I think  it  not  very  probable  (though  the  con- 
jecture is  very  ingenious)  that  the  wind  called  Colpia 
should  have  the  derivation  assigned  by  Grotius  [c?e  Veri- 
tate,  i.  s.  and  Bochart,  because  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  a cosmogony  pretended  to  be  ac- 
counted for  without  a God  or  Providence,  or  any  divine 
Agencj^ ; and  Sanchoniatho  supposes  deified  men  [the 
Deastri]  to  be  the  supreme  Gods.  It  was  therefore,  I 
Jhink,  the  Greek  name  of  one  of  the  winds  he  had  just 
before  spoken  of,  and  might  be  that  which  Aristotle  calls 
duepos  iyKoXTrias,  a wind  breaking  out  of  a hollow  or 
dark  place  {Lib.  dc  Mundo'),  and  agreeably  to  this  sense 
StXRchoniatho  called  the  wife  of  this  wind  Baau,  Empti- 


ness or  Night.  Had  Sanchoniatho  believed  the  god  Jevo 
to  have  been  the  creator  of  mankind,  he  would  probably 
have  mentioned  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cosmogony.” 
(Jackson,  ibid.') 

“In  these  annals  the  primitive  tradition  is  corrupted 
partly  by  ignorance,  and  parti}’-  by  misinterpretation  of 

symbolic  characters  used  in  Ammonian  temples 

The  pure  traditions  in  this  curious  extract  are  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  pair,  and  the  discovery  of  fruit  by  Alon, 
or  the  first  woman.  But  in  opposition  to  these  eminent 
writers  we  attribute  the  part,  which  attributes  the  crea- 
tion of  Jion  and  Protogonus  to  a generative  union  of  the 
wind  Colpias  and  his  wife  Baaut,  to  a physical  allegory, 
arising  from  misinterpretation  of  the  symbols  which  the 
Ammonians  used  in  recording  traditions.  The  word 
Colpias,  for  instance,  by  Sanchoniatho  called  a wind,  is 
a compound  term  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Col-pi-jah, 
or  voice  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  The  word  Baaut, 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Bochart,  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language  may  have  signified  Night;  though  we 
think  with  Fourmont  that  the  word  used  was  Bohu, 
which  signifies  vastitas,  or  a rude  unfashioned  mass. 
Thus  the  pure  tradition,  contained  in  the  primitive  ode 
or  poem,  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Moses,  if  represented 
by  symbolic  or  pictorial  characters,  is  divisible  into  three 
parts  : first  the  symbol  of  Jao,  Jevo,  Jah,  or  Jehovah,  in 
the  act  of  breathing  on  Aion  and  Protogonus,  according 
to  Gen.  ii.  7 ; secondly,  a material  space,  from  which 
Alon  and  Protogonus  are  rising,  endowed  with  life  ; and 
thirdly,  the  figures  of  Aion  and  Protogonus.  Now  when 
the  primitive  ode  or  poem  [committed  to  memory]  was 
lost,  and  symbolic  writing  was  superseded  by  syllabic, 
the  exposition  of  the  symbol  representing  Jao  or  Jehovah 
breathing  was  forgotten,  and  consequently  the  Ammo- 
nians lost  the  tradition,  “ God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.”  In  progress  of  time  the  doctrine  of 
two  principles  or  natures,  one  spiritual  and  the  other 
material,  from  whose  union  arises  the  variety  of  forms 
observed  in  the  universe,  was  generally  adopted.  This 
doctrine,  we  have  reason  to  think,  being  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  belief  in  a mundane  soul  — the  first  cor- 
ruption of  the  doctrine  of  the  true  God — prevailed  in  most 
eastern  nations.  In  Bactria,  for  instance,  after  the  reform- 
ation of  the  Magian  religion  by  Zoroaster,  it  yielded  in 
some  measure  to  the  sublime  conceptions  of  his  great  genius 
{Zendavesta,  trad,  par  Perron,  t.  iii.  358,  9.)  In  Egypt 
it  is  found  in  the  physical  union  of  heaven  and  earth. 
(Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  in  princ.*  And  in  India  it  prevails  in 
the, later  Vedas,  from  which  it  was  borrowed  by  the 
sect  Douitam  f , and  became  the  base  on  which  Capela 
built  his  system  of  philosopliy.  Hence  we  think  that  in 
Sanchoniatho’s  Cosmogony  the  word  Colpias  or  Colpijah 
is  the  spiritual  principle,  and  Bohu,  or  space,  the  mate- 
rial. Now,  when  the  meaning  of  the  different  symbols 
in  relation  to  each  other  was  irrecoverably  lost  after  the 
invention  of  syllabic  writing,  the  attributes  of  each 


* According  to  Sanchoniatho,  the  wind,  vb  irv^vpa, 
embraces  Chaos,  and  thus  generates  Mot  or  Mud,  and 
from  Mot  sprang  the  genesis  of  all  things.  Mot  has 
been  supposed  to  signify  the  Greek  Demeter  (Ftj^  MrjTrjp), 
the  Egyptian  Isis,  Earth  or  the  passive  Principle,  Zeus 
or  Jupiter,  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  the  Heaven  the  active 
Principle.  Cf.  Plutarch  de  Is.  et  Os.  cum  comment,  a 
Squire,  passim.  On  the  Egyptian  and  other  Oriental 
Cosmogonies,  see  Priaulx,  Quasst.  3Ios.,  and  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,  “ The 
Creative  Week.” 

f “ The  tenets  of  the  sect  Douitam  consist  in  admitting 
two  real  substances  or  natures,  the  Deity  and  Matter,  to 
which  he  is  inseparably  united.” 
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symbol  would  suggest  a physical  interpretation.  If  for 
instance  Jah  or  Jehovah  was  represented  as  breathing  on 
^on  and  Protogonus,  and  ^on  and  Protogonus  as  rising 
from  a rude  or  unfashioned  mass,  their  production  would 
be  attributed  to  such  physical  causes  as  wind  and  matter. 
Hence  supposing  that  the  names  of  Jah  and  Bohu  were 
preserved  by  tradition,  the  breath  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  Jah  would  be  physically  explained  by  the  wind 
Colpijah,  and  by  Bohu,  a mass,  as  his  wife,  to  denote  the 
union  of  an  active  and  passive  cause  in  producing  the 
first  pair.” — “ Primitive  Traditions  of  Heathen  Nations  ” 
(^Fraser’s  Magazine,  ISdO.) 

We  now  return  to  the  secret  doctrines  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn 
them  from  the  Sermo  Sacer,  and  from  the  Her- 
metic Creed,  which  was  transcribed  by  Jamblichus 
from  the  Hermetic  books.  This  extract  in  his 
•work  De  Mysterm  JEgyptionim,  sect.  viii.  c.  2, 
has  been  reprinted  by  Jones  of  Nayland  in  his 
Answer  to  Bishoi)  Clayton^ 8 Essay  on  Spirit,  who 
furnishes  not  only  the  original,  but  a translation, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  this  and  of 
the  other  heathen  trinities.  Although  short,  I 
shall  not  subjoin  it,  because  it  will  be  found  in 
the  Ancient  Fragments  published  by  Cory,  Lon- 
don, 1828.  Of  the  hypostases  of  Plato,  see  supra. 

“ Among  the  ancient  heathens  (he  observes,  pref. 
p.  xiv.)  the  Chaos  Avas  an  object  of  veneration  ; it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  first  gi-eat  principle,  and  usually  occu- 
pies the  first  place  in  those  creeds  which  bear  a trinitarian 
aspect.  The  other  persons  of  the  Triad  are  equally  mate- 
rial : the  second  is  frequently  the  Sun,  or  the  Light,  or 
rather  Ether,  the  Soul  of  the  World,  or  the  great  Patri- 
arch himself ; and  the  third,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the 
Stars,  the  Soul  of  the  World,  or  the  consecrated  Daemons. 
There  was  a foundation  of  Materialism,  on  which  was 
raised  a superstructure  of  Idolatry.” 

“ Our  Thoth  seems  to  have  had  wit  enough  to  see  that 
the  distinction  of  religious  worship  into  supreme  and  in- 
ferior, and  assignation  only  of  the  latter  sort  to  creatures, 
v/as  not  sound  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  practice 
of  worshipping  them  ; and  therefore  he  Avholly  waves  it, 
and  chose  rather  to  found  it  upon  a bolder  assertion  that 
the  Avorld  made  itself,  and  consequently  supports  itself. 
He  kneAV  that  if  this  Avere  prov'd,  which  he  endeaAmur’d 
to  do,  there  Avould  be  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  wor- 
ship of  the  universe,  or  any  of  its  nobler  parts,  as  the 
stars  and  heroes,  Avhich  was  the  old  ^Egyptian  religion.” 
Cumberland’s  Review  of  the  Cosmogony,  p.  287. 

“ In  the  classic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  appeared  a 
race  of  philosophers  who,  while  they  submitted  to  su- 
perstitions which  they  sometimes  scorned,  must  be  al- 
lowed  tohave  lifted  up  their  minds  to  truth,  as  high  as 
unassisted  reason  might  avail.  A Christian  may  despise, 
as  rank  idolatry,  the  weakness  orhypocrisAq  which  could 
bow  doAvn  before  the  images,  and  pray  to  the  departed 
spirits  of  their  patriarchal  Divi,  either  as  agents  or  inter- 
cessors ; but  he  must  admit  that  their  aspirations  towards 
the  first  great  cause  soared  far  above  materialism,  and 
were  Avholly  directed  to  a sublimer  object  of  veneration. 
By  them  the  ancient  creeds  Avere  made  to  speak  a loftier 
language,  Avhich  Avas  foreign  to  their  original  import,  and 
upon  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  they  were  again 
remodelled  and  refined  into  a further  resemblance  of  its 
mysteries.  And  such  has  probably  been  the  fate  of  the 
Hermetic  creed  before  us.”— Cory,  ut  supra.  Cf.  Francisci 
Georgii  Veneti  de  Uarmonia  Mundi  totius  Cantica  Tria, 

^^25.  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  HASTINGS’S  LIBRARY 
AND  THE  CONWAY  FAMILY. 

Tbe  following  extracts  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  inquirer  upon  the  subject.  The  first  extract 
explains  how  the  valuable  library  came  to  be  re- 
moved from  Moira  House,  iu  the  county  of 
Armagh,  to  Donnington  Castle,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  where  Thomas  Moore 
had  the  full  advantage  of  it,  as  related  in  his 
Memoirs. 

The  second  extract  gives  some  account  of  the 
original  acquisition  of  the  Conway  estate  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  the  first  connection  of  the 
Conways  with  the  Rawdons.  The  estate  in  ques- 
tion is  now  that  very  extensive  one,  of  some  sixty 
thousand  a-year,  consisting  of  the  town  of  Lis^ 
burn  and  the  country  around  it,  the  property  of 
Richard  Seymour  Conway,-  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

“It  was  on  tbe  19th  of  February,  1798,  that  Lord 
Moira  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  made 
his  celebrated  motion  for  conciliatory  measures.  I had 
before  that  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Countess 
dowager  of  Moira  and  Huntingdon,  a lady  distinguished 
by  advantages  greater  than  her  high  birth — those  of  a 
cultivated  and  solid  mind,  stored  Avith  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  erudition.  My  brother  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  Lord  Moira,  and  had  a great  respect  and  attach- 
ment for  him.  Among  the  persecuted  Catholics  of 
Armagh  were  many  tenants  of  his  lordship  who  had 
made  choice  of  me  for  their  advocate.  So  violent  was 
the  goA'ernment  party  against  him,  that  the-peep-of- day- 
boys had  committed  outrages  in  his  town  of  Ballynahinch, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  pointed  out  to  me  a house  of  a prin- 
cipal inhabitant,  perforated  by  a musket-shot  which  they 
had  fired  into  the  windows  in  the  night.  Besides  this,  it 
Avas  said  and  believed  that  General  Lake  had  declared 
that  some  town  must  be  burned  in  the  north,  and  the 
best  to  begin  with  was  Lord  Moira’s. 

“ And  so  great  were  his  Lordship’s  apprehensions  that 
he  transmitted  to  England  his  family  library,  one  of  the 
most  precious  to  he  found  in  the  possession  of  any  indi- 
vidual'’’— Memoirs  of  William  Sampson,  an  Irish  Exile, 
written  by  himself,  p.  57. 

The  title  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  next 
passage  is  taken  is  given  in  full,  as  being  in  itself 
instructive  and  illustrative  of  Irish  history  : — 

“ That  great  Avealth  which  England  has  acquired  bA'" 
the  improvement  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  is  OAving 
to  the  Walloons,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  come  for  shelter  into  England, 
from  the  fury  of  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  persecution.  But 
I shall  make  this  plainer  to  the  people  of  Ireland  by 
giAung  them  a short  \deAV  of  some  things  here  in  our  ov/ii 
country.  There  is  in  the  North  of  Ireland  an  estate 
Avhich  Avas  the  Lord  ConAvay’s,  which  the  Lord  Marquess 
of  Normanby  the  other  day  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  Lady, 
but  noAV  belongs  to  Mr.  Popham  Seymour.  This  estate 
Avas  formerly  purchased  by  Sir  Foulk  CouAvay,  uncle 
to  the  late  Lord,  for  about  Five  Hundred  Pounds.  The 
Rent  roll  of  this  estate  is  now  about  Five  Thousand  per 
annum;  though  there  are  many  great  and  profitable 
Leases  in  it,  some  worth  about  Four  Hundred  pounds  per 
annum  clear. 

“ The  land  does  not  lie  upon  the  sea  ; the  ground  but 
very  indifferent ; ’twas  altogether  a Wood,  as  the  name 
Kilulta  (the  Wood  of  Ulster)  denotes,  and  yet  in  the 
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memory  of  men  now  living  has  been  thus  improved  and 
settled  here  bv  the  Lord  (Jonway,  and  managed  by  Sir 
George  Eawdon.” 

The  above  is  extracted  from  — 

“The  True  Way  to  render  Ireland  happy  and  secure  ; 
or,  a Discourse  wherein  it  is  shewn,  that  ’tis  the  Interest 
both  of  England  and  Ireland  to  Encourage  Foreign  Pro- 
testants to  plant  in  Ireland. 

“ In  a Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Moles- 
worth,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Honourable  Privy  Council  in 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

“ Dublin : printed  for  Andrew  Crook,  Printer  to  the 
King’s  Most  Excellent  Majest}’-,  on  Cork  Hill,  near  Cop- 
per Alley ; and  for  Eliphal  Dobson,  at  the  Stationer’s 
Arms  in  Castle  Street.  1697.” 

F.  P. 

K.  S.  C.  Dublin. 


DC  BARTAS:  JAMES  VI.  OF  SCOTLAND  TO 
HENRI  ROI  DE  NAVARRE. 

“ Monsieur  mon  frere  je  n’ay  vouleu  laisser  passer 
I’occasion  du  partemant  du  sieur  de  Bartas  sans  par  la 
presente  vous  tesmoigner  le  grand  contentement  que  j’ay 
receu  par  sa  compagnie  ce  terns  passe  et  combien  son 
absence  me  seroit  desplaisante  sy  autremant  se  pour- 
roit  faire.  Vous  avez  certes  grande  occasion  de  louer 
Dieu  et  vous  estime  tres  heureux  d’avoir  le  service  et 
conseil  d’un  si  rare  et  vertueux  personnage.  Je  cesse 
d’en  dire  davantage  puisque  ses  merites  publient  ses 
louanges  et  vous  prie  de  croire  tant  luy  que  ce  gentil- 
homme  raon  serviteur  (a)  qui  I’accompagne  comme  moy- 
mesme  en  tout  ce  qu’ils  vous  diront  de  ma  part.  Cepen- 
dant  je  fay  fin  priant  Dieu,  Monsieur  mon  frere,  de  vous 
donner  tel  succ^s  en  toiates  vos  aftaires  que  vos  actions 
meritent  et  vostre  coeur  pourra  sou  baiter. 

De  Falklande  ce  vingt  et  sixiesme  de  septembre  1587. 

Vostre  tres  affectionne  frere 
Jacques. 

Siiscription : A Monsieur  mon  tres  cher  frere  le  roy  de 
Navarre.” 

(a)  Le  sieur  de  Meulh,  d’une  tr^s  noble  famille  origi- 
naire  de  Nerac. — Philippe  Tamizey  de  Larroque. 

The  shortest  remark  on  the  importance  of  the 
above  royal  missive,  with  reference  to  its  pro- 
minent subject,  would  be  so  much  superfluity,  but 
it  is  fit  that  evidence  should  be  given  of  its 
genuineness,  and  some  readers  may  be  curious  to 
learn  the  circumstances  under  which  it  chanced  to 
emerge  after  so  extraordinary  an  eclipse. 

As  to  its  genuineness,  I give  it  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Tamizey  de  Larroque.  He  has  made  many 
profitable  excursions  in  manuscript  literature, 
and  thus  announces  his  editorial  principles : ^^Je 
n’ai  jamais  oublie  que  toute  transcription  qui  n’a 
point  la  fidelite  absolue  de  la  plus  nette  photo- 
graphic doit  etre  frappee  de  reprobation.” 

While  M.  Tamizey  was  preparing  for  press  the 
Vies  des  poetes  Gascons — a portion  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Guillaume  Colletet  (N.  1596,  ob.  1659) 
— he  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  letter  in  a 
genealogy  of  the  Meulh  family  by  the  celebrated 
d’Hozier,  and  obtained  the  permission  of  madame 
la  comtesse  Marie  de  Raymond  to  publish  it. 


The  choice  work  of  M.  Tamizey  was  printed 
at  Auch,  departement  du  Gers,  in  1866 ; and  I 
have  just  obtained  a copy  of  it. 

Bolton  Coeney, 

Barnes,  S.W. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

The  subjoined  communication  is  taken  from 
the  Lincoln,  Itutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury  of 
the  11th  of  September  last : — 

“ The  following  genealogy  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Englmd 
will,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers. 
It  will  point  out  that  Queen  Victoria,  our  beloved  Sove- 
reign, dei’ives  her  descent,  by  blood,  from  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  every  King  and  Queen  of  England  since 
the  Conquest  have  been  so  connected.  Many  of  your 
younger  readers  especially  may  be  interested  to  see  all 
these  Sovereigns  in  one  point  of  view,  and  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  committing  them  to  memory. 

Her  present  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  is  the  niece  of 
William  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  brother  of  George  the 
Fourth,  who  was  the  son  of  George  the  Third,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  George  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of 
George  the  First,  who  wa>  the  cousin  of  Anne,  who  was 
the  sister  in  law  of  William  the  Third*,  who  was  the  son 
in  law  of  James  the  Second,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Cliarles  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Charles  the  First, 
who  was  the  son  of  James  the  First,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mary,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Seventh*,  who 
was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the  Third,  who  was  the  uncle 
of  Edward  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who 
was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the 
Second,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third,  who 
was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of 
Edward  the  First,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third, 
who  was  the  son  of  John,  who  was  the  brother  of  Richard 
the  Fii'st,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  was 
the  cousin  of  Stephen,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Henry  the 
First,  who  was  the  brother  of  William  Rufus,  who  was 
the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

“ Victoria,  atavis  edita  regibus, 

“ Freiston,  near  Boston,  Sept.  5,  1868. 

J.  L.  F.  R.” 

It  is,  I think,  worth  preserving  in  the  pages  of 

& Q.”  Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 


Sir  "W^altee  Scott  at  College.  — Scott,  in 
his  Autohioyraphy , gives  an  affecting  account  of  a 
young  man  named  Archibald,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, trying  to  arouse  his  ambition  at  college, 
and  generously  offering  to  give  him  daily  and 
nightly  assistance  in  learning  Greek.  His  pride 
and  self-conceit,  however,  rebelled ; he  rejected 
the  offer,  and  the  poor  lad,”  he  says,  left  me 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  nor  did  we  ever 
meet  again.”  This  youth  deserves  to  be  more 

* The  line  is,  however,  broken  in  Henry  the  Seventh 
and  William  the  Third,  but  is  complete  if  traced  through 
their  Queens.” 
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fully  commemorated.  His  father  was  at  one  time 
tenant  of  Glenrath,  a sheep-farm  of  Sir  J.  Nas- 
myth’s, adjoining  to  Blackhouse  on  Manor  Water. 
He  failed  during  the  American  war,  and  as  a 
resource  for  his  family,  took  the  Harrow  Inn,  in 
the  Candlemaker  Eow,  Edinburgh,  which  was  at 
that  time,  and  long  afterwards,  the  general  resort 
of  the  farmers  from  Selkirkshire  and  Tweeddale. 
The  innkeeper’s  son,  Thomas  Archibald,  died  of 
consumption,  deeply  regretted  on  account  of  his 
amiable  disposition,  scholarship,  and  talents.  He 
had  been  led  to  take  peculiar  interest  in  Scott  at 
college,  as  Walter  Scott,  Senior,  was  for  a long 
time  law  agent  for  Sir  James  Nasmyth,  under 
whom  the  elder  Archibald  had  held  his  farm. 

C. 

Praise  God  Barebones. — Colonel  Chester 
having  in  your  pages  most  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  the  question  raised  by  himself  as  to  the  place 
and  date  of  Bridget  Cromwell’s  burial  (d**’  S.  ii. 
600 ; iii.  156),  I will  here  entrust  you  with  the 
same  information  relating  to  another  and  more 
important  historical  character  of  the  same  period, 
and  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  appeared  in 
print. 

On  January  5, 1679-80,  at  St.  Andrew,  Holborn, 

Praise  God  Barebone  ” was  buried  “ at  y®  ground 
near  y®  Artillery.”  {^Church  Register?)  His  death 
has  nowhere  been  recorded. 

G.  Steinman  Steinman. 

Watershed. — Some  time  ago  there  was  a dis- 
cussion about  this  word  in  The  Athenceuniy  some 
of  the  correspondents  of  that  paper  not  under- 
standing its  derivation.  Others,  better  informed, 
pointed  out  that  it  is  simply  the  German  Wasser- 
scheide,  and  that  to  shed  is  still  used,  locally,  in 
the  sense  qI  'parting  the  hair.  I have  little  doubt 
but  that  many  quota^ns  might  be  adduced 
assigning  to  shed  (German  scheideri)  the  sense  of 
to  part  or  divide.  Still,  as  the  word  is  not  very 
common,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  the  following, 
where  it  is  used  as  a neuter  verb,  meaning  to 
separate : — 

“The  Eiver  Don  or  Dun  (says  Dodsworth  in  his  York- 
shire collections)  riseth  in  the  upper  part  of  Pennystone 
parish  near  Lady’s  Cross— which  may  be  called  our 
Apennines,  because  the  rain-water  that  falleth  sheddeth 
from  sea  to  sea.” — Southey’s  The  Doctor,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

The  exact  meaning  of  watershed,  I may  add,  is 
the  ridge  or  elevation  which  causes  the  streams  of 
water^  on  either  side  of  it  to  flow  in  opposite 
directions,  and  so  paHs  them  asunder. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Cambridge. 

Eardisley,  CO.  Hereford.  — The  following 
monumental  inscriptions  in  this  church  were 
noted  by  me  in  1859.  In  the  chancel  is  a tomb- 
stone engraved  with  arms  impaling  Coke  (a 


family  still  resident  at  Lower  Moor  in  this  parish), 
and  inscribed  — 

“ Hie  jacet  Revdus  in  Xto  Pater  Dnus  Geo.  Cousena 
Dhus  Epus  Hereford.  Ob.  10  sepultus  16®  die  Dec*.  Anno 
sui  Jesu  1646  set.  suse  76°.  Jam  licet  in  occiduo  cinere 
resurgam.” 

On  a brass,  incised  with  arms  — 

“ Here  lyeth  the  bodie  of  S*"  Humfrey  Baskervile  of 
Eardisley  Castle  in  the  count}"  of  Hereford,  Knight,  who 
maried  Eliz*’^  the  3’^'^  dau  of  Tho  Coningesby  of  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Hee  had  sonnes  Thomas  & Henry  & on 
daughter  Philip  and  deceased  the  third  day  of  April 
Anno  Dni  1647,” 


“ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  M’"*  Sydney  Conyngesbye , 
daughter  to  Thomas  Conyngesbye  of  Hampton  Court 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  Knight.  She  was  twinne  with 
Dame  Eliz  Baskerville  & did  decease  the  4‘^  May  Anno 
Dni  1647.” 

On  a mural  monument  — 

“ W"!  Barnesley,  Esq.  of  Eardisley  Park, 
died  23  Jan.  1760,  set.  57. 

Eliz.  his  wife,  dau.  of  Walter  Price  of  Kajvenblane,  Esq. 
died  8 April,  1773,  set.  63. 

Involved  in  tedious  lawsuits  after  the  death  of  his  father 
35  years 

they  overcame  and  died  the  conquerors. 

“ M'**  J ane  Barnesley,  dau.  of  Sir  Kich*  L’Estrange,  <fe 
granddau.  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  Bt.  Died  20  Nov. 
1734,  set.  68. 

“ W“  Barnesley,  Esq.  her  husband,  Senior  Bencher  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  J.  P.  and  D.  L.  for  co.  Hereford. 
Died  8 April,  1737,  set.  93.” 

Tewars. 

Border  Ballad  Scraps, — It  does  not  seem  that 
the  Southern  wives  were  always  dreadfully  averse 
to  a bit  of  the  Highland  raid.  The  following  is  a 
queer  example  of  conjugal  affection ; — 

“ There’s  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gude  man. 

There’s  sax  eggs  in  the  pan,  gude  man ; 

There’s  ane  for  you,  and  twa  for  me. 

And  three  for  our  John  Hieland  man. 

“ There’s  a sheep’s  head  in  the  pat,  gude  man, 

There’s  a sheep’s  head  in  the  pat,  gude  man  ; 
There’s  the  banes  for  you,  the  broo  for  me, 

And  the  meat  for  our  John  Hieland  man.” 

Bfshet  Heath. 

Final  -e  in  Early  English.  — There  is  a 
curious  instance  of  careful  spelling  in  MS.  Oamb. 
Univ.  Lib.  Bd.  1.  17,  which  shows  that  the 
scribes  did  pay  some  regard  to  the  final  e even  in 
alliterative  poems,  where  a syllable  more  or  less 
in  the  line  is  not  of  much  consequence.  It  is  in 
the  passage  of  Pie?'s  Plowman  which  is  thus  given 
in  that  MS. : — 

“ Or  any  science  vndir  sonne  • the  seuene  artz  and  alle. 
But  thay  be  lerned  for  oure  lordes  loue  • lost  is  al  the 
tyme.” — Cf.  Wright’s  ed.  p.  212. 

Here  all  occurs  twice  : once  in  the  pi.  alle,  and 
once  in  the  sing.  al.  In  the  second  place,  the 
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scribe  had  at  first  written  alle  as  before  j but  on 
second  thoughts,  he  became  aware  of  his  mistake, 
and  destroyed  the  le  by  placing  a point  beneath 
each  letter  in  the  usual  manner.  It  evidently 
made  a difference  to  him. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Folk  Lore. — Among  the  Blakeway  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  I found  noticed  these  super- 
stitious cures  for  whooping-cough : — 

“ Near  to  Button  Oak,  in  the  forest  of  Bewdley,  grows  a 
thorn  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  one  end  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  the  other  in  Stafford.  This  is  visited  by  numbers 
in  order  to  make  their  children  pass  under  it  for  the  cure 
of  the  whooping-cough.” 

“ A child  in  the  last  extremity  was  cured  of  the  w'hoop- 
ing-cough  by  feasting  on  a boiled  mouse,  which  specific 
was  communicated  by  Mrs.  Childe  of  Kinlet.” 

Thomas  E.  Winhingtok. 

Unpublished  Letter  erom  Horace  Walpole 
TO  T.  Astle,  Esq.,  F.B.S. — From  the  same  source 
whence  I was  kindly  permitted  to  supply  your 
readers  with  Dr.  Percy’s  ten  letters  which  appear 
at  pp.  25,  52  of  this  volume,  I am  also  enabled 
to  send  you  the  following  letter,  selected  from 
several  which  are  chiefly  of  a complimentary 
nature  and  invitations  to  Strawberry  Hill.  The 
lock  which  is  the  subject  of  this  letter  was,  as 
the  sale  catalogue  shows,  bought  by  Mr.  Webb  of 
Old  Bond  Street  when  the  collection  was  dis- 
persed under  the  hammer  of  George  Bobins. 

St.  John’s  Wood.  S.  H.  Harlowe. 

“ Strawberry  Hill,  July  29,  1788. 

“ A thousand  thanks  to  you,  dear  S*",  for  King  Alfred’s 
Will,  and  for  the  most  superb  of  all  Eoyal  Locks,  na}’- 
and  for  the  most  secure  one,  for  I am  sure  it  could  not  be 
picked  but  by  a pickaxe.  There  is  mechanism  enough 
about  it  to  lift  the  Drawbridge  of  a Citadel,  and  one 
grieves  that  such  complicated  Ingenuity  should  have 
been  employed  for  the  simple  operation  of  unlocking  a 
Door.  By  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  Border,  and  by  the 
Kose  and  Crown,  I imagine  it  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  reign  of  Henry  7*^,  and  by  the  prodigious 
Weight  of  Metal  and  involved  Machinery,  I should  think 
his  Majesty  had  set  half  a dozen  of  the  strongest  Cy- 
clopses  of  his  Board  of  W orks  to  fashion  this  Lock  for 
the  Door  of  his  Exchequer  and  hoard  at  Shene. 

“ I have  Company  with  me,  and  expect  another  Party 
when  they  are  gone, — or  I would  wait  on  you  with  my 
Thanks  in  person,  as  I wdll  as  soon  as  I am  at  liberty, 
being  with  great  Gratitude  and  regard, 

“Dear  Sir, 

y*"  much  obliged 

and  obed.  humble  Servt. 

“ Thomas  Astle,  Esq.,  Hor.  Walpole. 

at  Battersea  Else, 
near  Clapham.” 

Mnason  op  Cyprus. — In  a recent  lecture  given 
by  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  this  individual,  as 
reported  in  a provincial  paper,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing gloss : — 

“ This  was  the  only  instance  in  the  Bible  (Acts  xxi.  16) 
in  which  the  name  occurred,  but  the  sentence  implied 
more  than  at  first  sight  would  appear,  for  our  Authorised 


Version  does  not  give  the  full  force  of  the  Greek — which 
means  ‘ the  original  disciple,’  and  not  the  ‘ old  disciple.’  ” 

With  all  respect  for  the  worthy  Dean,  I beg  to 
say  that  I cannot  accept  his  exegesis.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  no  article  to  mark  Mnason, 
either  as  the  old  or  the  original  disciple : so  that 
if  original  must  be  substituted  for  old,  it  would 
come  to  no  more  than  an  original  disciple  (one 
out  of  a number),  not  the  one  nar  But 

why  must  it  be  rendered  original  at  all  ? Cer- 
tainly not  on  the  ground  of  invariable  usage. 
Take  Matt.  v.  21,  "UKovo-are  on  ippeOr]  rots  apxatoty, 
which  no  one,  I suppose,  would  translate  “Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  the  originals” 
but  would  be  quite  content  with  the  Authorised 
Version.  Or  again.  Acts  xv.  7,  u,ae?s  inlffTaa-ee,  on 
a(p'  rijuepcov  apxaicov,  /c.t.a.,  which  could  refer  to  a 
period  no  farther  back  than  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius.  The  apxatov  KSa-pou,  in  2 Pet.  ii.  5, 
comes  nearer  to  the  Dean’s  view ; but  as  a single 
instance,  is  only  partially  corroborative  of  it. 

By  Grotius  and  Hammond,  Mnason  is  thought 
to  have  been  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  visit  to  Cyprus,  as  recorded  Acts  xiii.  4. 
To  this  view  Whitby  objects.  Doddridge,  fol- 
lowing Sir  N.  Knatchbull,  remarks  — 

“ Mnason  was  a native  of  Cyprus,  but  an  inhabitant  af 
Jerusalem,  who  probably  had  been  converted  by  Christ 
or  the  Apostles  at  the  first  opening  of  the  Gospel  there.” 

An  opinion  feasible  enough,  and  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  Greek.  Muda-ccyi  nui  Kvirpicp  may 
be  as  correctly  rendered  “ One  Mnason  the  Cy- 
prian” as  “ One  Mnason  of  Cyprus.” 

This  term,  when  applied  to  individuals,  is  not 
I always  the  most  complimentary  in  the  world. 
We  sometimes  say  of  a person  that  he  is  an 
original,  when  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he 
is  the  wisest  of  men.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Sir  T.  Overburt  : Lord  Eochester.  — In 
Dr.  Eimbault’s  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s 
Works  are  printed  “Crumms  fal’n  from  King 
James’s  Talk,  or  his  Table-talk.”  The  third 
crumb  is  the  following : “ Some  men  never  spake 
a wise  word,  yet  doe  wisely ; some  on  the  other 
side  doe  never  a wise  deed,  and  yet  speake  wisely.” 
Does  not  this  recall  the  famous  character  of  the 
monarch’s  grandson,  Charles  II.,  drawn  by  the 
Earl  of  Eochester  ? P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

ScROGGS. — I am  unable  to  refer  to  “ N.  & Q.,’^ 
but  I think  a query  appeared  a couple  of  years 
ago  relative  to  this  family,  and  I have  found  the 
following  marriage : — 

“ 1858,  Oct.  28,  at  Bishops  Teignton,  the  Eev.  Sydney 
Malet,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel  Scroggs  of  Stauden, 
Wilts,  married  to  Emma  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  William  and  Lady  Frances  Stephens  of  Cocklaven, 
Devon.” 

Y.  S.  M. 
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cauertei#. 

Aberlet*  (Richard),  Rector  of  Llyswen,  is 
" put  down  by  Walker  among  the  clergy  who  suf- 
fered during  the  great  rebellion.  He  tells  nothing 
about  him,  except  that  he  guesses  that  his  rec- 
tory was  in  Brecknockshire  {Sufferings  of  Clergy^ 
ii.  189).  Can  any  one  give  me  information  about 
him  ? Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Bostok  Clay. — In  Hall's  Satires  (No.  2,  B 5) 
is  the  following : — 

What  tho’  he  quaff  pure  amber  in  his  bowl 

Of  March-brew’d  wheat — yet  slakes  thy  thirsty  soul 

With  palish  oat  frothing  in  Boston  clay 

Or  in  a shallow  cruise  ?” 

with  a note  of  Mr.  Singer’s  to  “Boston  clay”  as 
follows : — 

“ Clay,  and  even  lime,  were  used  by  fraudulent  brewers 
to  give  a head  to  their  beer.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  “ Boston  clay”  means  an 
earthen  cup  or  jug,  out  of  which  the  beer  was 
drunk  j but  if  Mr.  Singer  is  right,  and  lime  is 
meant,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  brewers  of 
the^  present  day  should  put  sulphate  of  lime  in 
their  beer.  Sidney  Beisly. 

Clarkson  Families. — Wanted  genealogical 
information  of  the  Clarkson  family  who  flourished 
in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  the  flfteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  especially  the  date  of  death  of 
Robert  Clarkson,  Bradford,  who  was  living  for 
some  years  after  1622,  and  who  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  David  Clarkson,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  till  1651,  when  he  was  rector  of 
Mortlake,  Surrey,  till  1662,  when  he  had  a living 
in  London.  He  was  a nonconformist,  and  died 
1687.  Wanted  to  know  what  brothers  he  had, 
and  whether  he  had  a son  Matthew  besides  his 
two  daughters.  Information  of  the  same  will  be 
gladly  received  by  H.  A.  Bainbridge. 

24,  Bussell  Road,  Kensington. 

“Cold  as  Charity.”  — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  phrase?  Warmth  is  charity’s  flt  attribute ,• 
and  if,  by  a strained  flgure  of  rhetoric,  we  can 
exceptionally  speak  of  this  virtue  as  growing  cold, 
that  is  no  reason  for  taking  charity  as  a common 
type  of  coldness.  Yet  we  hear  persons  suflering 
from  physical  cold  say,  they  are  “ as  cold  as 
charity.”  This  paradoxical  phrase  has  been  long 
in  use.  In  T/ie  Soldier's  Wife,  by  Southey  (1795), 
so  exquisitely  parodied  in  the  Anti-Jacohin,  the 
friend  of  humanity  says : — 

“ Cold  is  thy  hopeless  heart,  even  as  charity.” 


* Spelt  Habberley  in  Jones’s  History  of  the  County  of 
Brecknoch. 


Sir  William  Compton,  Bart.,  of  Hartbury, 
CO.  Gloucester,  had  large  property  at  Garway  and 
Orcop,  in  Herefordshire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Can  you-  tell  me  how  and  when  it 
was  acquired,  and  when  it  passed  away  from  his 
family?  C.  J.  R. 

Was  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Wrentnall?  — 
The  accompanying  cutting  is  from  the  Shrewsbury 
Chronicle  of  Feb.  12 : — 

“Sir, — In  a notice  of  Mr.  Freme’s  death  in  your  issue  of 
last  week  it  was  stated  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrent- 
nall there  is  an  old  and  beautifully  situated  farm-house 
which  is  known  from  tradition  to  have  afforded  shelter 
for  a time  during  the  civil  war  to  no  less  a personage 
than  Cromwell.  Is  this  tradition  likely  to  be  true  "i  I 
think  not.  The  only  time  when  Cromwell  would  need 
the  shelter  of  the  old  farm-house  would  be  between 
the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  fought  in  the  autumn  of  1642, 
and  the  capture  of  Oxford,  which  was  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1646  ; but  from  the  former  date  until  he 
advanced  to  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Rupert  at  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  in  1644,  we  find  him  continually  en- 
gaged in  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Prince  he  returned  to  the  eastern  counties, 
and  remained  there  till  he  advanced  against  the  royal 
army,  which  he  conquered  at  Naseby  in  1645 ; and  from 
Naseby  he  went  into  the  south-west  of  England,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  till  the  early  part  of  1646,  when 
he  laid  siege  to  Oxford,  and  took  that  stronghold  of  the 
royal  cause.  After  its  fall  Cromwell  would  not  need  the 
shelter  of  any  farm-house  in  England.  After  the  fall  of 
Oxford  I think  it  is  certain  that  Oliver  Cromwell  never 
visited  Shropshire,  and  I think  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was  never  here  before  that  event.  However,  if  any  of 
3mur  numerous  readers  can  make  it  even  probable  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrent- 
nall, I should  be  very  much  gi'atified,  and  would  go  and 
visit  the  old  farm-house  as  the  spot  where  a very  famous 
man  spent  a small  portion  of  time  during  his  earthly 
sojourn.— I remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

“ Pontesbury.  “ Thomas  Evans.” 

I send  it  in  tlie  hope  that  some  of  your  learned 
correspondents  may  be  enabled  to  throw  light  on 
the  subject.  Enilorca. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  in  America. — Is  it  true, 
as  I have  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
has  been  the  only  premier  of  England  who  has 
visited  the  New  World?  Perhaps  some  contri- 
butor will  correct  me  in  this  statement.  Lord 
Derby  was  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  some  forty-four  years 
ago.  He  sailed  from  England  in  the  Falmouth 
packet,  a brig  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
commanded  by  a lieutenant,  with  eight  quaker- 
guns  and  thirty-five  men — a temptation  of  the 
rude  Atlantic;  visited  Nova  Scotia  with  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ; and 
the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  sailed  from 
Halifax,  for  the  second  time  risking  their  lives  in 
the  old  Falmouth  Dragon.  Lord  Derby,  in  all 
the  changes  of  politics  and  diplomacy  which  have 
actively  engaged  his  able  talents  since  that  period, 
must  still  remember  the  homely  fare  and  rough 
travelling  of  England’s  first  post-ships  to  the 
great  American  continent.  T. 
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An  English  Bible  by  Oaxton? — The  fol- 
lowing notice  is  extracted  from  JRosweydi  Vitce 
Patrum  (ed.  1615,  p.  Ixix),  being  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Prolegomerfon  xxiii.,  De  variis 
editionibus/’  etc. : — 

“ Anglicana  editio  in  folio  cum  figuris  interprete  Gu- 
lielmo  Capton  Westmonasteriensi,  Westmonasterii  apud 
Wijnkijn  de  Worde,  anno  m.cd.xcv.  juxta  exemplar 
Gallicum  impressura  Lugduni  anno  m.cd.lxxxvi.  Earn 
editionem  Lugdunensem  Gallicam  non  vidi,  sed  ex  An- 
glican! codicis  ordine  video  eamdem  esse  cum  aliis  edi- 
tionibus  Latinis  Lugdunensibus.  Quare  editio  Anglicana 
comprehendit  omnia,  quae  dixi  supra  Prolegomeno  xix. 
comprehendere  secundam  editionem.  Unde  ex  Prole- 
gomeno XXII.  ubi  editiones  omnes  Latinas  cum  hac  quarta 
nostra  contuli,  facile  est  videre,  quomodo  haec  Anglicana 
editio  cum  hac  nostra  conveniat.  Nactus  sum  hunc  co- 
dicem  ex  Carthusio  Mechlinieiisi,  admodum  E.  D.  Priore 
promptissime  suppeditante.” 

Translation. 

“ An  English  edition  folio,  with  illustrations,  trans- 
lated by  William  Capton  of  Westminster.  Printed  by 
Wijnkijn  de  Worde,  Westminster,  in  the  year  1495,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  edition  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1486. 
This  Lyons  French  edition  I have  not  seen,  but  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  English  text  I see  that  it  is  like  other 
Latin  editions  printed  at  Lyons.  Wherefore  the  English 
edition  contains  all  which  I have  said  (Proleg.  xix.)  that 
the  second  edition  contains.  Wherefore  it  is  easy  to  see 
from  Proleg.  xxii.,  where  I compared  all  the  Latin  edi- 
tions with  our  fourth,  in  what  manner  this  English 
edition  harmonises  with  ours.  I'his  copy  I have  obtained 
from  the  Carthusian  [monastery]  at  Mechlin,  through 
the  ready  kindness  of  the  most  Keverend  Prior.” 

After  reading  the  above  exact  collation  of  an 
English  Bible,  which  I supply  as  a note,  I ven- 
ture the  query,  Is  all  this  a myth  P Can  we 
conclude  that  Father  Herbert  Kosweyd,  S.  J., 
when  he  indited  this  astounding  paragraph,  was 
committing  a flagrant  forgery  ? 

By  the  time  referred  to  (1495),  the  Bible  had 
already  been  printed  in  nearly  every  extensively 
spoken  European  language.  Why,  therefore,  should 
there  not  have  been  the  English  version  described? 
I cannot  say  there  was  ,•  I dare  not  say  there  was 
not.  J.  Mozley  Stake. 

10,  King  William  Street,  W.C. 

The  First  Eak-king.  — Has  ear-piercing 
formed  the  subject  of  a picture  before  the  cele- 
brated painting  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  B.A.,  which 
he  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1835, 
known  as  the  First  Ear-ring  ” ? It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Life  of  Wilkie^  by  Allan  Cunningham,  ed. 
1843,  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  96.  If  it  has,  who  was 
the  artist  who  did  it  ? And  also,  are  the  figures 
members  of  the  Bussell  family,  or  a fancy  sketch 
of  Wilkie’s?  D. 

The  Koran. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  about  the  Koran  ? I am 
much  interested  on  the  subject,  and  a little  while 
ago  I was  given  a French  translation  said  to  be 
an  authentic  one.  On  comparing  it,  however, 


with  another  edition  and  Lane’s  Selections  (which 
two  agree),  I find  it  entirely  different.  The  one 
I have  is  by  Fatma  Zaida,  a Spanish  Mahometan 
lady ; translated,  she  says,  to  show  the  Europeans 
what  the  true  Koran  contains.  This  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  before  and  after  the  Hegira  : the 
first  part  being  communicated  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, with  the  exception  of  the  last  Sura;  this 
and  the  second  part  having  been  given  direct  to' 
Mahomet  from  God. 

Fatma  Zaida  speaks  of  three  Korans:  that  of 
Mahomet,  of  which  she  avers  hers  to  be  the 
translation ; that  said  to  be  by  Ali,  used  by  the 
Persians;  and  that  of  Omar,  which  is  followed 
by  the  Moors  and  wandering  tribes  of  Africa. 

I should  be  glad  to  learn  how  it  is  that  this 
Koran  has  not  been  thought  equally  worthy  of 
translation  as  the  other,  for  it  seems  to  be  better 
written  and  more  interesting.  M.  P. 

Medals. — What  was  the  earliest  known  case 
of  a medal  being  given  to  any  one  to  be  worn  as 
a decoration?  I mean  a piece  of  struck  money, 
hammered  or  machine-made,  and  not  touched  by 
the  engraver’s  tool ; round,  oval,  or  square,  with 
a design  on  the  obverse  and  reverse. 

Nephrite. 

Red  Cross  oe  Constantine.  — Have  any  of 
your  contributors  special  information  on  this 
order? — the  grand  mastership  of  which  rested  in 
the  Comneni,  until  it  was  assigned  to  Francis 
Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  The  Prince  Rhodo- 
CANAKis,  from  his  acquaintance  with  ancient 
Byzantine  history,  may  have  something  to  say 
upon  it.  Are  there  any  instances  of  the  order 
having  been  conferred  in  any  of  its  classes  upon 
the  chiefs  of  the  religious  and  military  orders  of 
St.  John  and  the  Temple  during  the  Crusades? 

John  Yarker,  Jdn. 

43,  Chorltoii  Eoad,  Manchester. 

Wolsey’s  House,  Chancery  Lane.  — There 
are  a few  persons  in  history  who  can  boast  of 
having  had  a residence  in  nearly  every  London 
parish.  Of  these.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  may  be  adjudged  the  leaders.  Among 
the  ^‘Jottings  of  George  Vertue  ”' (‘^  N.  & Q.,” 
2"*^  S.  xii.  82),  I find  this  note : — 

“ In  Chancery  Lane,  over  against  the  Rolls  Office,  next 
to  the  Six  Clerks’  Office,  is  an  old  timber  house,  said  tn 
have  been  the  dwelling  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  when  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  I have  seen  in  the  Augmentation  Office  an 
agreement  of  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerk- 
enwell,  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  this  house  in  Chancery 
Lane,  next  adjoining  to  the  office  of  the  Clerks,  before  he 
was  Cardinal  or  Archbishop  of  York.  I have  lately 
visited  it : in  a great  room  above  stairs  is  carved  the 
arms  and  supporters  of  Carew,  who  had  embellished  and 
repaired  it  with  fret- work,  ceilings,  &c.  It  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  a tavern  of  note.” 

What  more  is  known  of  this  bouse  ? Our  old 
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friend  Stow^  speaking  of  New  Street,  or  Chan- 
celor’s  Lane/’  simply  states : — 

“ On  the  west  side,  sometime  was  an  house  pertaining 
to  the  Prior  of  Neeton  Parke,  a house  of  Canons  in  Lin- 
colnshire : this  was  commonly  called  Hereflete  Inne,  and 
was  a Brewhouse,  but  now  faire  builded  for  the  Six 
Clarkes  of  the  Chancer}”-,  and  standeth  over  against  the 
sayd  house  called  the  Rolles,  and  neere  unto  the  lane  which 
now  entreth  hicketts  croft,  or  Pickets  field.” 

The  history  of  Ficketts,  or  Fecketts  field,  now 
forming  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  will  he  found 
in  Diprose’s  Some  Account  of  St.  Clements  Danes 
parish,  recently  published.  T.  0.  Noble. 


Biography. — If  you  or  any  of  your  readers  will 
give  me  any  information,  or  refer  me  to  any  sources 
of  information,  concerning  the  under-mentioned 
persons,  or  any  of  them,  a great  obligation  will  be 
conferred  upon  me : — 

1.  Bev.  Isaac  Bargrave,  D.D.,  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  1620. 

2.  Key.  Wm.  Crashaw,  parson  of  Whitechapel, 
1620. 

3.  Sir  John  Croftes,  Knt.,  of  Suffolk,  1620. 

4.  Dr.  Mawe,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  1620. 

5.  Rev.  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  B.D.,  Sid.  Suss. 
Coll.  1620. 

6.  Sir  Albertus  Morton,  Provost  of  King’s  Coll. 
Cambridge  (?),  1620. 

7.  Eev.  Mr.  Shute,  master  or  reader  (?)  at  the 
Temple,  living  in  1620  j died,  I fancy,  in  1643. 

Wessex. 

New  University  Club. 

[1.  Rev.  Isaac  Bargrave.  For  the  biography  of  this 
celebrated  divine,  consult  Todd’s  Deans  of  Canterbury ; 
David  Llo^'^d’s  Memoirs,  p.  687  ; Walker’s  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy,  Part  II.  p.  5 ; Wood’s  Fasti,  edit.  1815,  i.  345, 
476;  Le  Neve’s  Fasti,  edit.  1854,  i.  33,  52;  Brydges’s 
Festituta,  ii.  238  ; Nichols’s  Progresses  of  James  1.  iii.  52  ; 
Granger’s  Biog.  History  of  England,  edit.  1775,  ii.  165  ; 
Dyer’s  Cambridge  (Supplement),  ii.  246,  and  most  bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

2.  Rev.  William  Crashaw.  Vide  Wood’s  Athena,  ed. 
1815,  ii.  468  ; Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Feb.  1837,  p.  151 ; 
^‘N.  andQ.,”  3rd  S.  yii.  m.  Addit.  MS.  (Brit.  Mus.), 
No.  5865,  p.  18 ; monumental  inscription  on  his  wife, 
Strype’s  Stow,  book  iv.  p.  45. 

3.  Sir  John  Crofts,  Knt.,  buried  at  Little  Saxham  in 
Suffolk,  March  29,  1628.  See  Gage’s  History  of  Suffolk^ 
p.  136  ; Addit.  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  6524, 
pp.  661^,  173t> ; No.  19,107,  pp.  218-229. 

4.  Dr.  Leonard  Mawe.  Consult  Heylin’s  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  p.  249  ; Bishop  Hackett’s  Life  of  Archbishop 
Wdliams,  p.  \2b Fuller’s  Worthies,  edit.  1840,  iii.  171 ; 
Le  Neve’s  Fasti,  edit.  1854,  i.  146  ; Cassan’s  Lives  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ii.  64  ; and  Addit.  MS.  (Brit. 
Museum),  No,  5876,  p.  92. 

6.  Rev.  Paul  Micklethwaite,  B.D.  is  noticed  in  Lloyd’s 


Memoirs,  edit.  1677,  p.  504;  Plume’s  Life  of  Bishop 
Hackett,  edit.  1865,  p.  34  ; D’Ewes’s  Diary,  p.  42  ; and 
the  Life  of  Dean  Prideaux,  p.  12. 

6.  Sir  Albertus  Morton  was  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  half- 
brother.  Some  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  Hasted’a 
Kent,  iii.  136  ; Wood's  Athena  (edit.  Bliss),  ii.  524  ; Re- 
liquice  Wottoniance,  edit.  1685,  pp.  322,  388,  417,  421,  425, 
443,  652  ; Cartwright’s  Rape  of  Bramber,  p.  243  ; Har- 
wood’s Alumni  Etonenses,  p.  206  ; Nichols’s  Progresses  of 
James  I.,  iii.  438  ; Hannah’s  Poems  by  Wotton,  pp.  xxii, 
40 ; Court  and  Times  of  James  I.,  i.  145  ; and  the  Gentle- 
mans Magazine,  Ixvii.  840;  Ixviii.  20,  115. 

7.  Rev.  Josiah  Shute  died  June  13  (or  22),  1643.  See 

Lloyd’s  Memoirs,  p.  293  ; Fuller’s  Worthies,  edit.  1840, 
iii.  433 ; Newcourt’s  Repertorium  London.,  i.  93,  463 ; 
Peck’s  Desiderata  Curiosa,  ii.  529  ; Granger’s  Biog.  His- 
tory, edit.  1775,  ii.  167.  Consult  also  the  following  tracts  : 
(1.)  “An  Elegiacall  Commemoration  of  the  Pious  Life 
and  most  lamented  Death  and  Funerals  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Shute,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in 
Lombard  Street,  who  left  us  on  the  13  of  June,  1643. 
Lond.  1643,  4to.”  (2.)  “ The  Pious  Life  and  Death  of 

Mr.  Josiah  Shute,  who  left  us  on  the  22d  (sfc)  day  of 
June,  1643.  4to.”] 

Spencers  oe  Yarnton. — Yarnton  cburcb,  near 
Oxford,  contains  the  burial-place  of  the  Spencer 
family  in  an  aisle  or  chapel  in  which  their  stately 
monuments,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
are  placed.  Were  these  Spencers  connected  with 
the  Althorpe  family,  and  how  did  they  become 
possessed  of  this  manor,  now  the  property  of  the 
Dashwoods  ? Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

[The  Spencer  family  of  Yarnton,  co.  Oxford,  was  a 
branch  issuing  from  the  stock  of  the  noble  houses  of 
Marlborough  and  Spencer,  and  were  closely  allied  to  the 
Spencers,  Earls  of  Sunderland.  Sir  William  Spencer, 
who  possessed  a fine  estate  at  Yarnton,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in  this  locality,  as 
Sir  John,  his  father,  in  his  will  enjoins  hospitality  to  be 
kept  in  his  houses  at  Althorpe  and  Wormleighton.  Sir 
William  Spencer  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1592,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis  Bowyer, 
Esq.  of  Middlesex.  Sir  Thomas,  his  heir,  was  created  a 
baronet  by  King  James  I.,  June  29, 1611.  At  the  decease 
of  Sir  Charles  Spencer,  who  was  a minor  in  1741,  the 
title  became  extinct.  Vide  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage, 
ed.  1844,  p.  498.] 

Johnson’s  Quotation  erom  One  Gifeord.” — 
The  various  editors  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Carruthers,  have  failed 
to  throw  light  on  one  whom  Johnson  speaks  of 
as  a most  obscure  worthy,  or  to  recover  the  poem 
containing  the  pretty  lines  he  so  aptly  quoted  in 
his  visit  to  Nairn.  I had  occasion  to  quote  these 
lines  lately  in  a preface  to  the  Bayard  edition  of 
Rasselas,  and  much  regretted  having  to  leave 
them  in  the  same  obscurity  as  before.  I might 
have  saved  my  regret,  and  gained  much  satisfac- 
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tion,  had  I thought  of  consulting  that  treasury  of 
things  new  and  old,  that  wonderful  storehouse  of 
literature,  N.  & Q.”  Two  days  ago,  happening 
to  take  down  2“^  S.  vol.  i.,  to  my  great  surprise 
I found  this  matter  cleared  up  by  A relative  of 
* one  Gifford,  a parson.’  ” The  article  occurs  at 
p.  74,  and  was  published  in  July,  1856.  It  was 
perhaps  as  being  a Scot  that  Johnson  spoke  in 
this  disparaging  way  of  a man  of  considerable  mark 
socially  and  intellectually.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Gifford,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  author  of 
many  learned  works,  held  several  benefices  in  the 
church,  and  belonged  to  the  Marquess  of  Tweed- 
dale’s  family — the  Giffords  of  Tester.  He  was 
born  in  1725,  and  died  in  1807.  The  writer 
states  that  the  lines  occur  in  a short  poem  en- 
titled Contemplation,  which  was  printed  in  1753 ; 
.and  he  refers  to  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes 
\^Illustrations']  of  the  ^Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v. 
p.  182.  As  I have  not  access  to  this  book  at  pre- 
sent, I write  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  print  the 
whole  poem  in  & Q.,”  and  say  where  it  first 
appeared.  W.  West. 

Nairn. 

[The  poem  entitled  Contemplation  was  published  anony- 
mously by  E.  Dodsle}’’  in  1753,  and  makes  a quarto 
pamphlet  of  twenty-three  pages.  Only  one  verse  of  it  is 
quoted  in  Nichols’s  Illustrations,  v.  183,  and  four  other 
verses  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  xxiii. 
202.] 

The  Hohotje,  Antiquity,  and  Dignity  of 
Tkade.”  — A book  with  some  such  title  was 
written  by  a nobleman  in  last  century,  to  induce 
his  son  to  take  up  some  mercantile  pursuit.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  something  of  the  book,  who 
was  the  nobleman,  and  has  his  work  been  re- 
printed ? F.  M.  S. 

[This  work  is  entitled  “ The  Antiquity,  Honour,  and 
Dignity  of  Trade,  particularly  as  connected  with  the  City 
of  London : written  by  a Peer  of  England,  and  addressed 
to  his  youngest  son,  as  an  inducement  to  follow  a mer- 
cantile concern.  Westminster,  1813,  8vo.”  The  editor 
states,  that  “ the  manuscript  from  which  this  work  was 
printed  came  into  the  proprietor’s  possession,  with  a 
large  collection  of  original  letters  and  state  papers,  be- 
longing to  the  Sidney  family  of  Penshurst  in  Kent.  The 
general  title  is  written  on  the  paper  cover  in  a different 
hand  to  that  of  the  manuscript.  Who  the  noble  author 
was  does  not  appear.”  The  work  contains  six  portraits, 
and  150  copies  printed  in  4to  were  published  at  IZ.  Is. 
each.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.] 

PaKLI AMENT AEY  DIRECTORY.”  — The  Well- 
known  Directory  for  the  Puhlike  Worship  of  God 
passed  through  several  editions  in  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  all  in  quarto.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  me  with  a list  of  subsequent  editions  ? I 
have  a copy  of  it  in  duodecimo,  London,  printed 


by  Thomas  Ratcliffe  for  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, 1660.  Is  it  not  singular  that  an  edition 
should  have  been  printed  at  so  late  a period  as 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  ? G.  W.  N. 

[There  was  an  edition  of  the  Directory  published  in 
1651,  12mo.  Fuller,  who  gives  a summary  of  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  in  the  controversy  between  Liturgj^ 
and  Directory  {Church  History,  ed.  1845,  vi.  311-315)v 
states  that  the  printing  was  assigned  to  Rowborough  and 
Byfield,  who  sold  their  privilege  for  several  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Editions  (somewhat  differing  from  the  English) 
are  also  inserted  among  the  Confessions,  Catechisms,  and 
other  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  : there  is 
another  in  the  Appendix  to  Neal’s  History  of  the  Puritans, 
1797 ; and  another  in  Clay’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Illustrated,  1841.  It  has  also  been  reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  Reliquice  Liturgicce,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Hall,  1847.] 

Rahel,  or  Rachel. — Can  you  inform  me  wby 
(with  scarcely  an  exception,  so  far  as  I bawe 
known,)  all  Bibles  printed  in  England  omit  the 
letter  c in  Rachel”  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15,  while 
the  word  is  correctly  printed  in  Scottish  editions  ? 

B. 

Edinburgh. 

[The  orthography  of  the  word  Rahel  is  thus  satisfac- 
torily explained  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  988  : — “ It  is  not  obvious  how  our  translators  came  to 
spell  Rakhel  as  they  do  in  their  final  revision  of  1611, 
viz.  Rachel.  Their  practice — almost,  if  not  quite  in- 
variable— throughout  the  Old  Testament  of  that  edition, 
is  to  represent  kh,  the  hard  guttural  aspirate,  by  h {e.  g. 
Halah  for  xilll,  (hard,  of  course,)  they 

reserve  with  equal  consistency  for  caph.  On  this  prin- 
ciple Rachel  should  have  been  given  throughout  “ Rahel,’  ’ 
as  indeed  it  is  in  one  case,  retained  in  the  most  modern 
editions,  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  And  in  the  earlier  editions  o^ 
the  English  Bible  (e.  g.  1540,  1551,  1566)  Ave  find  Rahel 
throughout.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Rachel 
(hoAvever  originating)  was  a favourite  woman’s  name  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  it  was  substituted  for  the 
less  familiar  though  more  accurate  Rahel  in  deference  to 
that  fact,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rule  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  translators,  that  ‘ the  names  in  the  text 
are  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they 
are  vulgarly  used.’  ”] 

THE  MISTLETOE  ON  THE  OAK. 

(Th  s.  iii.  109.) 

Les  observations  que  j’ai  faites  sur  les  arbres 
porteurs  du  gui  ofirent  de  nombreuses  coincidences 
et  quelques  variantes  a Fegard  des  faits  exposes 
par  M.  Dixon.  C’est,  au  nord  de  la  Touraine, 
dans  le  canton  de  Chateaurenanlt,  que,  pendant 
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nombre  d’annees,  j’ai  dirig^  mon  attention  sur  les 
gisements  du  gui^  au  milieu  de  bois  etendus  et  de 
proprietes  largement  plantees. 

Comme  M.  Dixon,  je  n’ai  jamais  vu  le  gui  sur 
le  chene,  le  frene,  le  noyer,  le  figuier,  le  houx,  le 
saule-pleureur,  le  peuplier  pyramidal,  bien  que 
j’eusse  ces  arbres  en  grand  nombre  sous  les  yeux. 
Je  ne  I’ai  pas  vu  non  plus  sur  certains  arbres  qui 
I’ont  offert  a M.  Dixon — le  betre,  I’orme,  le  ner- 
prun  (huckthorn)  et  I’anbepine  (hawthorn),  le  pin 
sylvestre,  fort  commun  dans  le  pays. 

Les  pommiers,  au  contraire,  en  sont  charges  au 
point  que  ceux  plantes  dans  les  champs  pour  la 
production  du  cidre  meurent  le  plus  souvent 
epuises  ou  etouffes  avant  d’avoir  parcouru  le 
temps  normal  de  leur  existence.  Les  poiriers 
sont  beaucoup  moins  maltraites ; les  peupliers  de 
Caroline  et  de  Virginie  sont  les  arbres  les  plus 
recherch^s  du  gui,  apres  le  pommier.  Le  gui  les 
attaque  indifferemment  par  leurs  branches  hautes, 
basses  ou  moyennes.  En  des  allees,  plantees  de 
peupliers  de  Virginie  et  de  peupliers  pyramidaux 
alternes  entr’  eux,  les  premiers  seuls  sont  atteints 
,et  les  seconds  constamment  preserves.  Apres 
les  peupliers  viennent  les  saules  blancs  (^Salix 
alha),  sur  lesquels  on  remarque  rarement  plus 
d’une  ou  deux  touffes,  mais  je  n’en  ai  vu  aucune 
sur  le  Salix  Caprcea,  ni  sur  le  Bahylonica,  L’acacia 
revolt  le  gui  dans  la  proportion  du  poirier.  Je  n’ai 
remarqu6  le  gui  qu’en  des  cas  tres-rares  sur  le 
tilleul,  le  bouleauj  je  ne  I’ai  jamais  vu  sur  le 
platane. 

II  y a beaucoup  moins  de  gui  a Tours  que  dans 
le  canton  de  Chateaurenault.  II  y en  a moins  a 
Nantes  qu’a  Tours  j et  le  departement  de  la 
Vendee  m’a  sembl^  en  etre  exempt.  Je  ne  I’ai 
remarqu^  nullepart,  et  je  crois  pouvoir  affirmer 
qu’il  n’existe  pas  sur  tout  le  littoral  de  I’arron- 
dissement  des  Sables  — d’Olonne,  ou  je  passe  une 
partie  de  I’annee,  et  cependant  les  arbres  qui  le 
produisent  ailleurs  n’y  manquent  pas— le  pom- 
mier, le  poirier,  le  peuplier  etc. 

Mais  rien  n’est  capricieux  comme  les  gisements 
de  ce  parasite,  qui  semble  preferer  certains  arbres 
selon  les  localites.  Duhamel  I’a  vu  croitre  sur 
du  bois  mort  et  sur  des  pierres.  Ce  grand  na- 
turaliste  et  De  Candolle  ont  fait  de  vains  efforts 
pour  le  faire  naitre  ou  I’implanter  en  pleine  terre. 
Pline,  pour  des  raisons  connues  de  lui,  sans  doiite, 
dit  qu’on  ne  trouve  le  gui  sur  aucun  autre  arbre 
que  le  quercus,  le  rohur,  Vilex,  le  terehinthus  et 
le  primus.  (Lib.  xvi.  44.)  Je  ne  I’ai  vu  sur 
aucun  de  ces  arbres et  les  savants  modernes  sont 
bien  loin  de  partager  I’opinion  du  naturaliste 
remain.  Ceux  qui  ont  annote  la  traduction  fran- 
^aise  de  Pline,  dans  la  Collection  Pankoucke,  ont 
dit  que  le  gui  se  trouve  sur  le  sapin,  le  meleze, 

1 erable,  le  bouleau,  le  chataignier,  lechene,  I’yeuse, 
le  liege,  I’olivier,  le  coudrier,  le  cognassier,  le 
rosier-eglantier,  le  cormier,  le  noyer,  I’azerolier, 


le  pommier,  le  poirier,  le  prunier,  le  tilleul,  le  t6re« 
binthe,  I’orme,  le  frene  et  I'oxycedre  (Juniperus 
oxycedrus).  Le  gui  de  Voxycedrus  est  repute  une 
espece  a part.  La  liste  ci-dessus  comprend  a peu 
pres  tous  les  arbres  de  nos  climats;  elle  omet 
pourtant  le  nerprun  et  I’aubepine,  ou  M.  Dixon 
I’a  vu,  I’acacia,  ou  moi-meme  je  I’ai  cent  fois  re-^ 
marqud,  enfin,  le  hetre,  le  platane,  le  cerisier,  le 
cytise,  I’alizier  et  quelques  autres,  ou  M.  Dixon 
et  moi  ne  I’avons  pas  aper9u.  Parmi  les  arbres 
cites,  il  y en  a tels  que  le  noyer,  le  cormier,  I’orme, 
le  frene,  I’eglantier,  le  coudrier,  le  chataignier,  le. 
chene,  I’yeuse,  I’erable , le  tdrebinthe,  que  j’ai  vua. 
en  grand  nombre,  au  milieu  d’arbres  infest^s  d& 
gui,  sans  en  avoir  eux-memes  la  moindre  trace. 

Le  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  naturelles,  au  moi 
Gui,  ecrit  par  le  savant  Loiseleur-Deslongs- 
champs  (20®  vol.  1821),  contient  ce  qui  suit : — 

“ Le  gui  se  trouve  frequemment  sur  les  pommiers,  les 
poiriers,  les  tilleuls,  et  il  vient  aussi  sur  les  frenes,  les 
pins,  les  peupliers,  les  saules  etc.  Il  ne  erdit  que  trfes- 
rarement  sur  les  chenes:  nous  ne  I’y  avons  jamais  vu. 
Cependant  il  y a dans  le  Cabinet  de  botanique  du  Mu- 
seum d’Histoire  naturelle  une  branche  de  chene  sur 
laquelle  le  gui  est  implante  ; cette  branche  a ete  ap- 
portee  de  Bourgogne  et  donnee  au  museum  par  M.  le- 
Marquis  de  Chatenay.” 

Le  Dictionnaire  d Histoire  naturelle  de  Deter- 
ville,  publie  en  1803,  cite  un  chene  entre  Rome 
et  Lorette  ou  le  gui  est  si  abondant  qu’on  en  pour- 
rait  charger  une  cbarrette.  Ce  fait  paraitrait 
exorbitant,  si  un  phdnomene  tout  semblable 
n’etait,  en  ce  moment,  -constate  en  Normandie, 
avec  toutes  les  garanties  desirables.  Dans  le 
Journal  de  V Agriculture  de  M.  Barral,  tom.  iv.  5 de- 
cembre  1864,  page  614,  M.  Charles  Guerin,  cul- 
tivateur  au  Mesnil-Thebault,  a signe  un  article  on 
il  signale  I’existence  d’un  Chene  druidique  ” 
sur  la  ferme  du  Bois,  a un  demi-kilometre  de 
I’eglise  d’Isigny-le-Buat,  chef-lieu  de  canton,  dana 
I’aiTon dissement  de  Mortain  (Manche). 

“ Ce  chene,  est-il  dit,  porte  des  touffes  de  gui  tellement 
nombreuses  que  nous  avons  renonce  a les  compter.  M.. 
de  Bree,  son  proprietaire,  tient  a conserver  ce  specimen 
tres-rare  en  son  genre,  egalement  interessant  pour  I’arche- 
ologue  et  le  naturaliste.  Ses  dimensions,  sans  etre  colos- 
sales,  ne  sont  pas  ordinaires.  Sa  base,  h la  naissance  des 
racines,  nous  a donne  une  circonference  de  9“  89®,  son 
tronc,  relativement  bas,  G™  90®.  Ses  e'normes  branches, 
qui  couvrent  au  loin  le  sol,  tout  indique  qu’il  s’est  de- 
veloppe  isolement,  et  qu’aueun  instrument  d’elagage  n’a 
modifie'  sa  croissance.  Il  est  de  I’espbce  dite  a glands 
pedoncuUs,  la  plus  repandue  dans  le  pays.  Mais,  alors, 
comment  se  fait-il  que  les  autres  chenes  qui  I’entourent, 
et  ils  sont  nombreux,  soient  completement  exempts  de 
gui  ? Un  seul,  qui  parait  age  de  40  a 45  ans,  fait  excep- 
tion, Les  cultivateurs  voisins  sont  unanimes  a croire 
qu’il  provient  d’un  gland  du  vieux  chene,  son  voisin. 

Le  gui  de  ces  deux  chenes  nous  a paru  en  tout  sem- 
blable il  celui  qui  se  propage  avec  une  facilite  des- 
esperante  dans  nos  vergers  de  Normandie.  Les  malades, 
qui  dedaignent  le  gui  de  pommier,  retrouvent  pour  ce  gui 
de  chene,  tout  semblable,  la  meme  foi  qu’au  temps  de 
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Pline.*  Nous  sommes  arrives  k faire  naitre  artificielle- 
ment  des  toufFes  de  gui  sur  le  pommier,  Taubepine,  le 
saule  etc.,  mais  nous  avons  toujours  echoue  sur  le  chene. 
Les  radicules  se  produisent  bien,  mais,  au  bout  de  quel- 
quf'S  mois,  elles  se  rident  et  finissent  par  se  desseeher 
completement.  Nous  conseillons  aux  personnes  qui  vou- 
draient  tenter  Texpe'rience  sur  le  chene,  de  deposer  les 
graines,  entourees  de  leur  mucilage,  dans  une  position 
ombragee  et  sur  des  branches  agees  de  2 ou  3 ans  seule- 
ment.” 

Pres  des  Bains  de  Loveclie,  en  Suisse,  j’ai  ob- 
serve un  autre  elFet  de  vegetation  parasite  non 
moins  remarquable  que  celle  du  gui.  L’etroit 
sentier  qui  conduit  au  Kukkeriibel  traverse  une 
4paisse  foret  de  melezes  et  d’abies,  oil  les  branches 
sont  couvertes  de  lichen  harhatuin,  dont  les  feuilles 
filiformes  et  noires  representent  la  criniere  in- 
culte  d’un  cheval  sauvage  et  flottent  sous  le  vent. 
Sur  des  branches  horizontales,  revetues  de  cette 
fourrure  epaisse,  des  graines  d’abies  germent,  et, 
au  bout  de  deux  ou  trois  ans,  la  jeune  plante  lance 
en  bas  deux  racines  aeriennes,  qui  la  posent  a 
cheval  sur  sa  branche.  Si  la  branche  n’est  pas  a 
plus  de  six  a huit  pieds,  la  racine  finit  par  atteindre 
la  terre  et  y infiltrer  des  radicules,  et  alors  le 
jeune  arbre,  perch^  en  I’air,  se  developpe  avec 
force  a travers  les  branches  de  la  tige  principale. 
Si,  au  contraire,  le  siege  est  trop  elev^,  le  para- 
site reste  nain  ou  perd  I’equilibre  et  tombe.  Je 
n’ai  observe  un  tel  phenomene  que  sur  ce  point, 
et  j’ai  cru  devoir  I’attribuer  a la  presence  de  lichen 
harbatiim,  que,  d’ailleurs,  je  n’ai  vu  que  la. 

Ch.  de  Soukdeval, 
President  honoraire  de  la  Societe 
d’ Agriculture  de  Tours. 


WALLER’S  POEMS  TO  THE  KING  AND  TO  THE 
EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

S.  iii.  1.) 

I am  extremely  obliged  to  W.  C.  B.  for  so 
kindly  pointing  out  my  mistake  in  supposing  that 
Waller’s  poem  To  the  King  ” (Charles  11.)  had 
dropped  out  of  Fenton’s  edition.  It  is  clear,  upon 
what  is  stated  by  W.  C.  B.,  that  its  title  has 
merely  dropped  out  of  the  table  of  contents.  That 
table,  I may  mention,  is  very  full  in  both  the  edi- 
tions which  I consulted.  That  of  1712  contains 
143  entries,  that  of  1744,  145  (exclusive  of  the 
speeches,  letters,  &c.),  and  the  poems  mentioned  in 
the  two  tables  are  not  at  all  arranged  in  the  same 
manner.  I took  considerable  pains  to  discover  what 
additional  pieces  had  been  inserted  by  Fenton,  and 
for  that  purpose  used  the  tables  of  contents  in  both 
editions,  and  referred  also  to  the  several  poems  as 
they  stand  in  Fenton’s  book.  In  the  instance  of 
the  one  poem  omitted  from  Fenton’s  table  of 

* Chaque  annee,  le  vieux  chene  est  depouille  des 
touffes  de  gui  par  les  malades,  mais  chaque  printemps 
les  voit  renaitre  en  grand  nombre  et  toujours  vigou- 
reuses. 


contents  I seem  by  mistake  to  have  relied  upon 
the  tables  of  contents  only.  I thank  W.  C.  B. 
for  correcting  my  carelessness,  and  point  it  out  as 
an  advantage  in  writing  to  N.  & Q.”  that  one 
is  addressing  readers  who  are  both  competent  and 
ready  to  rectify  any  errors  into  which  we  may 
chance  to  fall.  The  edition  of  Fenton  to  which  1 
referred  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  by  W.  C.  B. 
His  is  “ printed  for  J.  Tonson,  1730,”  12mo, 
mine  ^‘printed  for  J.  and  B.  Tonson  and  S. 
Draper  in  the  Strand,  1744,”  also  12mo  ; but  the 
results  are  the  same  in  both  editions. 

And  now,  as  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Waller, 
allow  me  to  point  out  that,  valuable  as  Fenton’s 
notes  may  be,  which  I am  not  at  all  inclined  to 
dispute,  they  must  not  be  too  entirely  relied  upon. 
I will  give  an  example  in  proof  of  this.  Among 
Waller’s  poems  is  one  entitled  To  my  Lord 
Admiral,  of  his  late  sickness  and  recovery.” 
Fenton  remarks  that  — . 

“ The  time  and  occasion  of  writing  this  poem  appear  to 
have  been  when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  ap- 
pointed General  of  the  English  Army  against  the  Scots, 
and  excus’d  himself  from  action,  by  pretending  want  of 
health  ; tho’  his  conduct  soon  afterwards  evidenc’d  it  was 
want  of  inclination  to  exert  that  vigor  which  the  King’s 
affairs  requir’d ; and  which,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the 
most  bound  by  gratitude  to  have  exerted.  And  therefore 
we  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Waller  made  him  the  comple- 
ment of  these  verses  (a  very  seasonable  one  to  cover  his 
disaffection)  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1640,  anno 
aetat.  35.  And  the  death  of  the  Earl’s  lady  being  men- 
tioned as  if  it  were  still  green  in  his  memory,  the  pre- 
ceding poem  was  probably  written  the  year  before,  or 
perhaps  a little  earlier.” 

All  this  is  extremely  awkward  aud  confused. 
The  preceding  poem,”  which  is  alluded  to  at 
the  close  of  the  paragraph,  was  written  “To  my 
Lord  of  Northumberland,  upon  the  Death  of  his 
Lady.”  She  died,  of  smallpox  which  brought  on 
a miscarriage,  on  Dec.  6, 1637.  {Dom.  State  Papers^ 
vol.  ccclx.  p.  3.)  The  object  of  the  poem  is  to 
urge  the  earl  not  to  allow  — 

“ Grief  [to]  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 

In  which  nor  Fear  nor  Anger  has  a part,” 
and  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  written  very  shortly  after  his  great  loss 
occurred. 

The  other  poem,  on  the  earl’s  sickness  and  re- 
covery, may,  1 think,  be  dated  with  equal  nearness, 
and  in  dating  it  we  shall  show  the  utter  nonsense 
of  Fenton’s  endeavour  to  make  it  conduce  to 
fixing  upon  Northumberland  a charge  of  ingrati- 
tude and  disaffection.  It  is  clear  that  it  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  his  retirement  from 
the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Scots — 
that  it  does  not  relate  to  any  retirement  at  all, 
nor  to  any  pretended  or  affected  illness  (if  any 
such  there  were),  but  to  one  in  every  sense  real 
and  very  nearly  fatal,  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1638— at  the  time  when  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  was  endeavouring,  as  the 
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king’s  commissioner,  to  bring  about  a settlement 
of  the  dispute  -with  the  Scots,  and  before  there  was 
any  idea  of  appointing  the  earl  to  command  an 
army  against  them. 

The  poem  is  addressed  to  the  earl  as  Lord 
Admiral.  He  was  nominated  to  that  office  on 
March  18, 1638,  and  entered  at  once  upon  its  duties. 
It  also  appears  that  the  illness  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  followed  shortly  after  the 
earl’s  appointment  as  Lord  Admiral : — 

When  the  glad  news  that  you  were  Admiral 

Scarce  through  the  nation  spread,  ’twas  fear’d  by  all 

That  our  great  Charles,  whose  wisdom  shines  in  you, 

Would  be  perplexed  how  to  choose  a new.” 

Now  turn  we  to  the  Strafford  Correspondence. 
Under  the  date  of  May  10,  1638  (vol.  ii.  p.  168), 
we  find  Garrard  writing  to  Lord  Wentworth  : — 

“ My  Lord  of  Northumberland  hath  had  a long  sickness, 
it  begun  with  a head-ach,  a violent  one  which  held  him 
ten  days  at  least,  Mayerne  and  Baskerville  his  physi- 
cians, who  let  him  blood  four  times,  and  gave  him  as 
many  purges;  physick  enough  they  have  given,  which 
hath  brought  him  very  low,  his  Head-ach  left  him,  but 
he  continues  hot  and  feverish  still,  which  by  all  their 
art  they  cannot  quench,  nor  remove  ; hath  a good  day 
and  a bad,  as  though  it  were  an  ague,  but  yet  never  had 
but  one  cold  fit ; these  last  two  nights  he  rested  very 
•well,  so  that  the  lookers  on  as  well  as  the  physicians 
begin  to  conceive  good  hopes  of  his  recovery,  which  I 
beseech  God  to  grant,  since  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  gentlemen  that  this  age  hath  bred  ; the  King, 
the  kingdom,  all  his  friends,  would  have  an  unspeakable 
loss  of  him,  he  is  infinitely  lamented  by  all  sorts  of 
men.” 

On  May  14,  1638,  Arcbbisbop  Laud  wrote  to 
Lord  Wentworth  (ii.  171)  : — 

“My  Lord  of  Northumberland  was  at  the  last  made 

Lord  Admiral  till  the  Duke  of  York  come  of  age 

but  now  (v/hich  I am  heartily  sorry  to  write)  all  the 
hopes  of  his  service  are  in  danger,  for  he  hath  been  in  a 
high  fever  now  these  three  weeks  ; and  though  the  phy- 
sicians speak  of  out  of  danger,  yet  for  my  part,  out  of 
my  love  to  him  and  his  worth,  am  very  fearful ; I pray 
God  comfort  and  repair  him,  for  his  loss  will  be  great  in 
these  times.” 

On  the  following  July  3,  Garrard  writes  again 
to  the  same  correspondent  (ii.  179)  : — 

“ Why  do  you  reproach  me  for  not  sending  your  Lord- 
ship  the  first  tidings  of  my  Lord  Admiral’s*  recovery  ? 
If  it  were  a fault,  or  that  you  think  it  so,  I crave  your 
pardon.  Had  I a swift-winged  dove  trained  up  to  carry 
little  minutes,  as  some  have  vainly  imagined,  I should 
have  sent  her  to  your  Lordship  to  let  you  have  known 
the  good  news  of  his  recovery ; he  was  then  in  a fair 
way  to  it,  but  I must  have  sent  another  dove  after  her 
to  tell  your  Lordship  that,  after  he  came  well  to  Sion, 
with  shaving  his  head,  leaving  off  cloathes,  and  walking 
a little  too  soon  in  his  garden,  he  got  his  fever  again, 
was  afresh  let  blood  nine  ounces,  puryed  1 know  not  how 
often,  brought  so  weak  that  he  could  not  go  without 
leading,  yet  it  was  not  vehemently  on  him  above  nine 
days,  then  it  began  to  abate,  and  by  degrees  utterlv  lett 
him ; so  that  he  is  ag^in  in  a fair  way  to  be  a strong  man 
quickly,  and  long-lived  I hope  in  God.  I went  on  pur- 
pose to  Sion,  Monda}’-  the  2d  of  July  to  see  his  Lordship, 
whom  I found  mended  beyond  my  expectation,  had  that 


morning  been  in  a bath,  endured  it  well,  eat  a good  din- 
ner after  it  of  veal,  rise  [rose?]  with  an  appetite,  he 
could  have  eaten  more,  walks  strongly  out  of  one  room 
in  another,  and  I believe  he  will  have  more  care  of  him- 
self than  formerly  he  had.  I asked  his  Lordship  whether 
he  would  command  me  anything  into  Ireland ; he  said  he 
would  write  within  two  or  three  days  to  your  Lordship 
himself.  Oh  ! how  my  Lord  Conway  and  I have  chaffed 
[chafed  ?]  for  this  relapse  ! before  we  only  sorrowed  and 
prayed,  now  choler  had  got  an  high  hand  over  us.  He  is 
a well  beloved  man  here  in  England,  I never  knew 
greater  lamentations  made  for  any  man’s  recovery.  I 
never  had  so  long  a time  of  sorrow ; for  seven  weeks  I 
did  nothing  heartily  but  pray,  not  sleep  nor  eat,  in  all 
that  time  I never  bowled ; I hope  now  we  shall  have 
da^'s  of  mirth,  if  the  Scots  will  give  us  leave.” 

I could  multiply  authorities  upon  this  subject; 
hut  surely  these  extracts  are  enough  to  prove  that 
this  was  no  feigned  illness,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  poem  to  bear  out  in  the  slightest  degree 
Fenton’s  supposition  that  it  had  reference  to  any 
other  illness,  or  to  any  other  occasion  than  that 
to  which  the  above  passages  relate. 

JoHiv  Bruce. 

14,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  N.W. 


BISHOP  LYTTELTON’S  DIARY. 

(4«‘  S.  iii.  49.) 

Lord  Lyttelton  has  given  some  interesting 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  his  relative.  Bishop 
Lyttelton,  in  reference  to  his  visit  to  Dumfries- 
shire. I am  quite  sure  that  he  will  add  to  our 
obligations  if  a few  more  passages  can  be  culled 
of  the  same  character  from  his  relative’s  diary  as 
to  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

We  are  told  that  the  bishop  was  struck  as  he 
was  passing  through  Dumfriesshire  by  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  and  flax  which  he  saw.  This  would 
no  longer  be  the  case.  The  total  area  of  Dum- 
friesshire in  statute  acres  is  702,953,  and  of  these 
the  agricultural  returns  of  1868  just  issued  give 
1,420  acres  for  wheat  and  one  acre  for  flax.  Flax 
has  ceased  to  be  grown  in  the  present  day.  I can 
recollect,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  air  was 
polluted  as  you  passed  along  the  public  road  by 
the  effluvia  from  the  steeping  of  lint  in  pools  in 
preparation  for  the  home  manufacture  of  linen. 
Everywhere  through  the  county  were  lint-mills, 
the  names  of  which  still  remain,  though  it  is  now 
a misnomer,  as  they  have  been  turned  to  other 
purposes.  At  the  time  that  Bishop  Lyttelton,  in 
1764,  passed  through  the  county,  and  down  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  the  custom 
for  cotters  who  were  employed  in  reaping  and 
haymaking  on  a farm  to  be  allowed  a small  por- 
tion of  ground  on  which  to  grow  flax  as  a return 
for  their  services  on  these  busy  occasions.  This 
the  women  employed  their  leisure  hours  in  spin- 
ning, and  they  got  it  woven  by  what  was  known 
as  “customary  weavers,”*  and  of  whom  there  was 
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a sufficient  number  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 
Some  of  the  linen  was  no  doubt  coarse,  but  it  was 
sometimes  of  the  finest  quality,  and  always  of 
first-rate  material.  The  coarsest  kind  was  called 
barn,  and  your  readers  may  recollect  that  in  Tam 
o’  Slianter  ” Burns  speaks  of  it’:  — 

“ Her  cutty  sark  o’  Paisley  harn.” 

This  state  of  things  has  long  since  passed  away. 
Scotland  has  ceased  to  be  a flax-producing  coun- 
try, as  she  had  in  1868,  according  to  the  agricul- 
tural returns  just  issued,  only  1,546  acres  in  the 
whole  of  Scotland  under  this  crop,  of  which  the 
county  of  Stirling  gave  509  acres,  Fife  321,  and 
Lanark  270. 

The  bishop  speaks  of  a village  which  he  passed 
between  Annan  and  Dumfries,  and  which  was  no 
doubt  Cummertrees : — 

“Every  House  of  which  except  the  Ministers  is  a 
spacious  Hutt,  built  wholly  of  Mud  and  covered  with 
Sods,  no  Chimney,  nor  any  Aperture  for  the  Smoke  to 
issue  out  at,  except  the  window  holes  (for  windows  they 
have  none)  and  the  Door.  I cannot  well  conceive  greater 
wretchedness  than  thus  living  in  perpetual  Smoke,  for 
Peat  being  allmost  everywhere  very  plentiful!,  they  have 
Eire  smothering  all  day-long.” 

Here,  too,  the  change  is  very  remarkable,  as  the 
houses  are  now  built  of  stone,  and  nowhere  I 
believe  within  the  bounds  of  Dumfriesshire  could 
you  find  the  meanest  house  to  be  so  wretched  as 
as  is  here  described.  In  nothing  has  there  been 
such  an  improvement  as  in  the  cottages  of  the 
labouring  classes.  I am  old  enough  to  recollect 
when  the  bishop’s  description,  if  not  quite  appli- 
cable, was  no  great  exaggeration  of  the  state  of  a 
large  range  of  country  j indeed,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Queensberry  property  before  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  noble  family- 
noble  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — as  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Buccleuch  acknowledges  that  the 
possession  of  property  entails  heavy  duties:  in 
fact,  that  he  is  the  mere  steward  of  a large  family, 
and  will  allow  no  such  hovels  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  cotters  on  his  estates.  Nowhere  has 
there  been  a greater  rise  in  the  value  of  land  or 
improvement  in  the  face  of  the  countr}^  than  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  statement  of  Bishop  Lyttel- 
ton has  led  me  to  look  back  into  some  old  docu- 
ments that  are  in  my  possession ; and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  the  rise  in  value  of  a piece  of 
land,  of  which  I have  the  old  leases  before  me. 
The  property  consists  of  550  acres,  and  in  1763, 
the  year  before  Bishop  Lyttelton  passed  through 
Dumfriesshire,  it  was  let  at  a rent  of  45/. ; in  1779 
it  rose  to  901,  •,  then  in  1799  to  145/. ; and  in  1814 
to  470/.,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the 
true  value,  as  the  tenants  got  into  difficulties  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  war,  and  it  fell  to 
410/.,  at  which  it  remained  till  1843,  when  it  rose 
again  to  440/. ; and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
let  at  630/.,  being  considered  by  no  means  a rack- 


rent.  This  property  had  been  bought  in  1750  for 
1,400/.,  and  if  it  were  now  in  the  market  it  would 
no  doubt  bring  upwards  of  20,000/.  I may  add 
that  there  is  no  special  reason  why  this  property 
should  have  thus  risen  in  value ; it  partakes  of 
nothing  except  what  is  general  to  the  whole 
country. 

As  an  instance  of  still  greater  rise  of  value,  I 
may  state  that  a portion  of  the  Oloseburn  pro- 
perty, which  is  now  divided  into  several  farms, 
was  farmed  by  the  father  of  a friend  of  mine 
towards  the  end  of  the  American  war,  and  that 
he  paid  a rent  of  40/.  In  1842  this  land  was 
bringing  a rental  of  upwards  of  800/,,  and  at  pre- 
sent of  upwards  of  1,000/.  Another  property  in 
Upper  Nithsdale,  with  which  I am  acquainted, 
was  bought  about  the  year  1786  for  8007,  but  at 
thirty  years’  purchase  would  now  bring  9,000/. 

Ckattfurd  Tait  Bamage* 


AMPHIGOKY. 

(4'^’  S.  iii.  145.) 

The  lines  inquired  for  by  Julian  Shakman 
will  be  found,  with  some  variations,  in  a foot- 
note at  p.  28  of  the  clever  squib  entitled  TAe 
Oxford  A.rs  Poetica : or,  hoiv  to  write  a Newdigate 
(Oxford,  1853).  The  little  book  being  rather 
scarce,  I transcribe  the  note  and  the  verses : — 

“ Those  gentlemen  who  intend  to  write  for  the  New- 
digate this  year  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  contain  more  sound  than,  and  nearly 
as  much  sense  as,  the  generality  of  Oxford  poems.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  written  bj’’  poor  Nat  Lee ; but  as 
we  quote  from  memory,  they  may  not  be  given  quite 
correctly.  Here  they  are,  however,  such  as  we  remember 
them : — 

‘ Oft  have  I seen  a hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  through  the  zenith  of  a slipshod  hat ; 

While  Neptune,  sailing  in  the  western  barge. 

Gave  to  great  Hancock’s  man  a special  charge 
To  drive  full-tilt  against  subjunctive  mood, 

And  fatten  padlocks  on  Antarctic  food ; 

While  to  suck  infants’  blood,  with  horrid  strides, 

A d — d potatoe  on  a whirlwind  rides.’” 

Whether  the  above  lines  are  correctly  attri- 
buted to  Nat  Lee,  I cannot  say  ; but  they  have  a 
greater  appearance  of  originality,  and  are  cer- 
tainly more  whimsical  than  the  version  given  by 
J.  S.  ’EpVCTT. 

The  Temple. 

The  nonsense  verses  communicated  by  Julian 
Shaeman  are  not  amphigoric ; they  belong  to  that 
more  nonsensical  class  which  — 

“ Delphinum  sylvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum,” — 
and  are  all  the  more  difficult  to  compose,  having 
neither  induction  nor  consequence  whereon  to 
form  their  congeries  of  absurdity. 

Amphigouri  {aix<pi,  yvpos)  is  a milder  sort  of  non- 
sense — a rigmarole,  or,  more  literally,  a round’ 
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about;  with  semblable  meaning  enough  to  put 
one  on  finding  it  out — though,  if  findable,  not 
worth  the  finding.  Its  truest  version  perhaps,  in 
our  vernacular,  is  twaddle.  Pope’s  Song  by  a 
Person  of  Quality”  is  its  best  exponent;  far 
better  than  its  French  illustration,  which  the 
elder  Disraeli  records  Fontenelle  to  have  accepted 
as  possessing  “ a glimpse  of  sense  ” (Curiosities  of 
Literature,  p.  112,  ed.  1866).  But  the  specimen 
before  us,  with  its  buttered  peas,  subjunctive 
moods,  windmills,  and  padlocks,  is  a Cimmerian 
darkness  not  worth  a rushlight’s  illumination. 

E.  L.  S. 

These  lines  were  quoted  to  one  of  my  family  by 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  some  thirty  years  ago. 
I cannot  remember  whence  they  are ; but  I have 
an  idea  that  they  were  by  Foote,  and  an  idle  freak 
to  try  people’s  memories,  like  the  well-known 

Panjandrum  ” lines.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 


This  class  of  metrical  composition  is  much 
older  than  the  eighteenth  century.  Compare  the 
numerous  burlesques  (Latin  and  English)  in  Re- 
liquice  Antiquce,  and  the  nonsense  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  Vices  and  other  comic  characters 
of  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities. 

John  Addis,  Jun. 


VIRGINIA  COMPANY’S  RECORDS. 

S.  vi.  515;  vii.  44;  4‘^  S.  i.  507.) 

The  enclosed  article,  prepared  after  some  re- 
search, answers  a query  as  to  the  Virginia  Records 
which  appeared  in  your  magazine  months  ago, 
and  may  be  thought  worthy  of  republication. 

Edw.  D.  Neill. 

“ In  one  of  the  old  mansions  of  rural  Chelsea,  which 
tradition  says  was  the  home  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
warm  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  author  of  the  political 
romance  of  Utopia,  there  dwelt  in  1624  Sir  John  Danvers, 
a prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  who  had 
married  the  gentle  and  comely  widow  Herbert,  already 
the  mother  of  ten  children  : two  of  whom  were  George, 
the  holy  poet,  and  Edward,  the  philosophical  Deist. 

“ Soon  afterwards  King  James  began  to  scheme  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company,  which  was  odious, 
because  its  prominent  members  believed  in  freedom  of 
debate,  and  in  the  submission  of  a minority  to  the  will  of 
a majority  expressed  through  the  ballot  box.  One  of  its 
secretaries,  Edward  Collingwood,  hurried  from  London, 
and  told  Danvers  that  three  merchants  of  that  city  had 
visited  him  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  papers  and  in- 
formation which  might  be  used  against  the  corporation, 
and  as  the  King  might  send  officers  to  seize  the  records, 
he  suggested  that  exact  copies  be  immediately  obtained. 

“ A man  of  loose  life,  but  a fair  and  ready  writer,  a 
clerk  of  Collingwood,  was  secured  by  Danvers  to  aid  in 
this  work,  and  was  locked  up  in  the  chamber  where  he 
wrote,  so  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  divulge  the 
secret. 

_ “ After  the  transactions  were  copied  on  ffilio  paper,  to 


prevent  interpolation,  each  page  carefully  compared  with 
the  originals  by  Collingwood  and  then  subscribed  ‘ Com. 
Collingwood,’  Danvers  took  them  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  who  was  Shakespeare’s  friend,  Henry  Wri- 
othesl}'-,  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  earl  was  highly 
gratified  in  the  possession  of  a duplicate  copy  of  the  com- 
pany’s transactions,  and  expressed  it  by  throwing  his 
arms  around  the  neck  of  Sir  John,  and  then  turning  to 
his  brother,  said : ‘ Let  them  be  kept  at  my  house  at 
Titchfield ; they  are  the  evidences  of  my  honour,  and  I 
value  them  more  than  the  evidences  of  my  lands.’ 

“ During  the  same  year  Southampton  died ; and 
Thomas,  his  son,  was  heir  and  successor  to  the  title,  and 
became  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  lived  until 
1667.  Shortly  after  his  death  William  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
the  father  of  Hon.  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  purchased 
the  manuscript  records  from  the  executors  of  the  earl  for 
sixty  guineas. 

“ Rev.  William  Smith,  who  became  President  of  the 
William  and  Mary  College,  wliile  living  at  Varina,  on 
James  River,  the  old  settlement  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  bet- 
ter known  since  the  civil  war  as  Dutch  Gap,  obtained 
these  records  from  the  Byrd  library  at  Westover ; and 
most  of  the  material  of  his  History  of  Virginia,  com- 
pleted in  1746,  was  drawn  therefrom. 

“Stith’s  brother-in-law,  Peyton  Randolph,  became  the 
first  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  while 
visiting  a friend  at  his  seat  near  Philadelphia,  in  October 
1775,  suddenly  died.  When  his  library  was  sold  it  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  among  the  books 
were  the  manuscript  records  of  the  London  company, 
that  had  been  used  by  Stith  in  the  preparation  of  his 
History  of  Virginia. 

“ The  United  States  having  purchased  the  books  of 
President  Jefferson,  these  manuscripts  are  now  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Congress.  They  are  bound  in  twn 
volumes,  and  contain  the  company’s  transactions  from 
April  28,  1619,  until  June  7,  1624.  The  first  volume 
contains  354  pages,  and  concludes  with  this  statement : — 

‘ Memoranda  that  wee,  Edward  Waterhouse  and  Ed- 
ward Collingwood,  secretaries  for  the  companies  for  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Sumer  Islands,  have  examined  and  com- 
pared the  Booke  going  before,  embracing  one  hundred 
seventy-seven  leaves  from  Page  1 to  Page  354,  with  the 
originall  Booke  of  Courts  itself.  And  doe  finde  this 
Booke  to  be  a true  and  perfect  copie  of  the  said  originall 
Court  Booke,  saving  that  there  is  wanting  in  the  copie, 
of  Court  on  the  20th  May,  1620,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Quarter  Court  held  22nd ; but  as  farre  as  is  here  entered 
this  copie  doth  truly  agree  with  the  originall  itself. 

‘ And  to  every  page  I,  Edward  Collingwood,  have  sett 
my  hand,  and  both  of  us  do  hereby  testifie  as  above  that 
it  is  a true  copie. 

‘ January  28,  1623  [1624]. 

‘ Edwakd  Waterhouse,  Secret. 

Edward  Collingwood,  Secret.’ 

“ The  second  volume  contains  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pages,  and  is  concluded  with  the  following 
note : — 

‘ 3Ieimrand.  That  Mr.  Edward  Collingwood,  secretar}’- 
of  the  company  for  Virginia,  and  Thomas  Collett,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  gentlemen,  have  perused,  compared,  and 
examined  this  present  book,  beginning  att  page  1,  att 
a Preparative  Court  held  for  Virginia  the  20th  of  May, 
1622,  and  ending  at  this  present  page  387  at  a Prepara- 
tive Court  held  the  7th  of  June,  1624.  And  we  doe  find^ 
that  this  coppie  doth  perfectlie  agree  with  the  originall 
books  of  the  Court  belonging  to  the  company  in  all 
things,  save  that  in  page  371  the  graunt  of  800  acres  to 
Mr.  Maurice  Berkley  is  not  entered,  and  save  that  in 
page  350  we  wanted  the  Lord’s  letter  to  Mr.  Deputy 
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Ferrar,  so  that  we  could  not  compare  itt,  in  which  re- 
spect I,  Edward  Collingwood,  have  not  sett  my  hand  to 
those  three  pages,  but  to  all  the  rest  I have  sett  my  hand 
severally  to  each  in  confirmation,  that  they  agree  truly 
with  the  originalls.  And  in  witness  and  confirmation 
that  this  booke  is  a true  coppy  of  the  Virginia  Courts, 
wee  have  hereunder  joyntly  sett  our  hands  the  19th  day 
of  June,  1624. 

‘ Thomas  Collett. 

‘ Edward  Collingwood.’ 

“ Judgment  against  the  Virginia  Company  had  been 
pronounced  only  three  days  before  the  last  note  was 
written  by  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ley  called  by  John 
Milton  the  ‘ old  man  eloquent”  in  a sonnet  to  the  Judge’s 
daughter,  ‘ honour’d  Margaret.’ 

“ The  Earl  of  Strafford,  writing  on  June  17th  to  a 
kinsman,  rejoiced  in  the  downfall  of  the  great  democratic 
corporation,  the  ‘ nursery  of  a seditious  Parliament.’  His 
words  were  as  follows  : — 

‘ Yesterday  Virginia  patent  was  overthrown  at  the 
King’s  Bench,  so  an  end  of  that  plantation’s  savings. 
Methinks  I imagine  the  Quaternity  before  this  have  had 
a meeting  of  comfort  and  consolation,  stirring  up  each 
other  to  bear  it  courageously,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  in 
the  midst  of  them  sadly  sighing  forth — Oh ! the  burden 
of  Virginia.’ 

“ By  order  of  the  King  the  original  records  were  de- 
livered to  the  privy  council,  and  were  either  destroyed  or 
lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  Cromwellian  era,  or  burned 
up  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  consumed  so  many 
important  documents:  and,  therefore,  these  exact  tran- 
;$cripts,  now  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are 
doubly  valuable.  “ E.  D.  N.” 

{From  New  York  Evening  Post,  Jan.  12,  1869.) 


Jean  Cavallier''  (2”'^  S.  xii.  471.) — I cannot 
find  that  any  answer  was  ever  given  to  Abhba. 
Cavallier’s  Christian  name  was  Jean,  not  James. 
Many  most  interesting  and  thrilling  details  of  this 
young  Cevenol’s  heroic  deeds  and  hairbreadth 
’scapes  are  to  he  found  in  Nap.  Peyrat’s  Les  Pas- 
teurs du  Desert;  in  Haag’s  La  France protestante ; 
but  before  them,  in  DHistoire  des  Camisards,  by 
Ant.  Court  (the  father  of  Court  de  Gebelin). 
Born  towards  1680,  at  Ribaute,  near  Anduze, 
J.  Cavallier  died  s.  p.  at  Chelsea  in  1740,  having 
been  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  major- 
general  in  the  British  service.  Whilst  in  England 
he  dictated  his  Memoirs  to  another  refugee,  Galli 
of  Nismes.  I have  before  me  the  original  edition 
of  1726,  published  in  London  by  J.  Stephens  at 
the  Bible  in  Butcher  Row,  entitled  Memoirs  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  under  Col.  Cavallier, 
in  Defence  of  the  Protestants  persecuted  in  that 
Country,  ^c.,  with  a map  and  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers. 

The  illustrious  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes, 
whose  ancestor,  Basville,  had  done  the  Protestants 
so  much  harm,  said  of  Cavallier : — 

“ J’avoue  que  ce  guerrier  qui,  sans  avoir  jamais  servi, 
se  trouva  un  grand  general  par  le  seul  don  de  la  nature  ; ce 

* In  the  General  Index,  b}’-  a misprint,  the  name  is 

written  Cavillier  instead  of  CaValiier. 


camisard  qui  osa  une  fois  punir  le  crime  en  presence 
d’une  troupe  feroce,  laquelle  ne  subsistait  que  par  des 
crimes  semblables;  ce  paysan  grossier  qui,  admis  h vingt 
ans  dans  la  societe  des  gens  bien  elev^s,  en  prit  les  moeurs 
et  s’en  fit  aimer  et  estimer  ; cet  horn  me  qui,  accoutume  k 
une  vie  turaultueuse  et  pouvant  etre  justement  enor- 
gueilli  de  ses  succes,  eut  assez  de  philosophie  naturelle 
pour  jouir  pendant  trente-cinq  ans  dune  vie  tranquille  et 
privee,  me  parait  un  des  plus  rares  caracthres  que  I’his- 
toire  nous  ait  transmis.” 

P.  A.  L. 

SlJBSiDENCE  OR  SUBSIDENCE  (4^^^  S.  iii.  147.) — 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  Latin  word 
suhsidentia  the  first  i is  long,  though  Schiller  says 
it  may  be  derived  either  from  subside  or  subsideo. 
The  latter  is  quite  inappropriate,  for  subsidence 
means  settling  down,  according  to  the  sense  of 
subside ; subsideo  means  to  sit  under. 

But  of  course  the  derivation  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  usage  in  English,  as  the  instances  quoted 
by  P.  and  many  others  show. 

The  story  is  well  known  of  the  barrister  speak- 
ing before  Lord  Mansfield  (I  think  it  was),  who, 
on  being  corrected  by  the  judge  for  saying  curator 
instead  of  curator,  said,  ‘‘  I am  happy  to  be  cor- 
rected by  so  eloquent  an  orator  and  so  distin- 
guished a senator P I have  myself  no  doubt  at  all 
that  subsidence  is  according  to  usage  as  well  as  to 
the  Latin.  Lyttelton. 

The  quantity  of  a syllable  must,  of  course,  be 
determined  by  that  of  its  derivative.  Any  devia- 
tion from  this  rule  is  simply  a matter  of  custom, 
which  in  English  pronunciation  is  often  purely 
arbitrary.  As  proof  we  need  not  go  further  than 
the  instances  before  us.  I have  never,  however, 
heard  subsidence  pronounced  as  if  the  penultima 
were  short. 

These  ten  naturalists  ” — one  is  provokingly 
reminded  of  the  ten  virgins — it  strikes  me,  have 
rather  mistaken  their  vocation  in  meddling  with 
philology.  Every  man  to  his  own  mouse-trap  ” 
— Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Epitaph  on  an  Engine-driver  (4* **^  S.  iii. 
104.) — It  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  that  this 
production  is  also  to  be  found  at  Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire,  where  it  commemorates  one 
Thomas  Scaife,  who  was  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a locomotive  at  Bromsgrove  station  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1840.  I have  long  considered  this  to  be 
an  original,  but  inasmuch  as  the  stone  w’^as  not 
erected  until  1842,  and  the  person  buried  at 
Whickham  died  three  months  before  Thomas 
Scaife,  I suppose  I must  admit  it  to  be  a mere 
copy.  In  the  Bromsgrove  example  the  twelfth 
line  runs  — 

“ Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng,” 

to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  rhythm. 

R.  B.  P. 
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Beeeches  Bible  ” (4^*^  S.  iii.  192.) — I beg  to 
inform  B.  J.  S.  that  I think  no  one  can  answer 
his  query  without  seeing  the  Bible  to  which  he 
alludes  ; and  if  he  thinks  it  desirable  to  send  it  to 
me  I will  inform  him  all  about  his  book,  and  re- 
turn it  carefully  as  he  may  direct. 

Francis  Fry. 

Gotham,  Bristol. 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
B.  J.  S.,  I annex  a verbatim  copy  of  the  title-page 
of  the  New  Testament  of  a Breeches  Bible  of 
1601,  which  may  be  of  use  to  him. 

Hermagoras. 

The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Translated  out  of  Greeke  by  Theod.  Beza. 
Whereunto  are  adjoined  brief  Summaries  of  Doctrine 
upon  the  Evangelists  and  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  together 
■with  the  Methode  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
saide 

Theod.  Beza. 

And  also  short  expositions  of  the  phrases  and  hard  places, 
taken  out  of  the  large  Annotations  of  the  foresaid  Author 
and  Joach.  Camerarius,  by  P.  Loseler  Villerius. 

Englished  by  L.  Tomson. 

[Woodcut,  -with  motto  “ Dat  esse  manus : superesse 
Minerva.”] 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker 
Printer  to  the  Queenes  most  excellent  Maiestie 
Anno  1601 
Cum  priuilegio. 

Master  Prideaex  and  Master  Basset  (4‘^  S* 
iii.  3.) — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  in 
Horace  Walpole’s  letter  P — “Do  I confound  it, 
or  is  the  print  of  Master  Prideaux  the  same  with 
that  of  Master  Basset  ? ’’ 

Does  this  relate  to  some  print  obtained,  or 
sought  to  be  obtained,  from  some  one  of  the  name 
of  Prideaux  or  Basset  ? a print  then  belonging  to 
Master  Prideaux  or  Master  Basset  ? 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a Basset  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  a Prideaux,  of  Place,  near 
Padstow.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Sir  Francis 
Basset,  the  first  and  last  Lord  de  Dunstanville, 
who  was  also  created  Baron  Basset  of  Tehidy, 
with  remainder  to  his  daughter,  at  whose  death, 
unmarried,  his  titles  became  extinct. 

The  two  names  were  at  least  thus  connected. 

LiELIUS. 

Godfrey  Families  (4“*  S.  ii.  55.)— -I  think 
H.  A.  Bainbridge  will  find  what  he  is  in  search 
of  in  the  Archceologia  Cantiana,  vol.  vi.  When  I 
was  at  school  in  Faversham,  I remember  there 
were  some  headstones  in  the  churchyard  there 
belonging  to  members  of  this  family;  these  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  published  works  I have  met 
with.  They  are  all  adjoining  the  south  porch 
of  the  parish  church.  George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Ancient  Maps  of  Ireland  : Ortelius  (4“^ 
S.  iii.  148.)— I expect  the  map  to  which  Hibernia 
alludes  is  that  known  as  Ortelius  Improved, 


&c.,  &c.”  published  by  Wogan,  Bean  & Pike, 
23,  Old  Bridge,  Dublin,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  whose  arms  are  engraved  in  the 
lower  corner.  A copy  of  this  map  has  been  in  my 
family  for  many  years;  and  some  time  since  I 
made  a reference  or  key  to  the  names  contained 
in  each  county,  which  I should  be  happy  to  insert 
in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”  if  thought  of  sufficient 
interest.  O’Donovan’s  map  bound  up  with  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  blasters  (1846)  is  a different 
compilation,  though  similar  in  the  whole  to 
“ Ortelius  ” and  “ Ortelius  Improved.” 

I presume  the  publisher  first  named  above  was 
of  the  same  family  as  Justiciary  John  Wogan, 
temij.  Edw.  II.  (1313),  who  was  directed,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  to  examine  the  buildings  erected  by  De 
Mortagne  at  the  foot  of  the  Old  Bridge. 

Liom.  F. 

Intercepted  Letter  (4**^  S.  iii.  105.)  — I be- 
lieve that  the  “William  Gorge”  of  this  letter  is 
a pseudonym  for  George  Wilde,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Londonderry.  The  letters  printed  in 
the  same  volume  of  Thurloe’s  State  Papers 
(pp.  537,  592),  and  signed  respectively  “Gil. 
Savage  ” and  “ G.  W.”  (the  latter  of  which  also 
encloses  a letter  for  Dr.  Cosin),  are  in  the  same 
hand  : the  former  having  a signature  which  paro- 
dies the  writer’s  real  name,  and  the  latter  giving 
the  real  initials,  which  are  transposed  in  the  letter 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brown’s  inquiry. 
An  intercepted  letter  addressed  to  him  (of  which, 
in  MS.,  only  Thurloe’s  copy  is  preserved)  is 
printed  in  vol.  v.  p.  325;  and  an  information 
against  him  for  having  a room,  in  Fleet  Street, 
fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  the  daily  service 
of  the  church,  in  vol.  i.  p.  715.  The  words 
omitted  as  illegible  in  the  printed  copy  of  the 
letter,  to  which  the  query  refers,  are  in  the  first 
case  “brethren,”  and  in  the  second  “Dean,”  i.  e. 
Cosin.  W.  D.  Macray. 

Altar  Lights  at  All  Hallows,  Thames 
Street  (4^**  S.  i.  146.) — I copy  the  following  from 
Godwin  and  Britton’s  Churches  of  London,  Lon- 
don, 1838 : — 

“ The  communion  table  is  of  oak,  curiously  carved  and 
inlaid,  and  around  it  a neat  railing  of  brass.  Two  large 
brass  candlesticks  with  wax  tapers  stand  upon  the  table, 
and  assist  to  render  the  chancel  somewhat  more  Roman 
Catholic  in  its  appearance  even  now  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  Protestant  churches ; a circumstance  perhaps 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  for  the  several  disturb- 
ances before  detailed,  which  occurred  here  many  years 
ago  from  a similar  cause.” — P.  9. 

The  “disturbances”  referred  to  took  place  in 
1639  — a period  to  which  your  correspondent 
P.  M.  H.  does  not  refey.  B.  B.  P. 

Stone  Cannon-balls  (4^*^  S.  ii.  157.) — I can 
see  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that 
these  were  quite  spherical.  Blocks  of  stone  were 
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doubtless  worked  up  to  a certain  point  with  a 
chisel  and  finished  in  a lathe  by  friction  from 
another  piece  of  stone.  Large  quantities  were 
made  from  the  Maidstone  quarries  at  a very  early 
date,  as  the  stone  found  there  was  very  hard.  In 
the  year  1418,  seven  thousand  of  different  sizes 
were  ordered  by  the  crown  from  these  quarries. 
I should  imagine,  from  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured, the  masons  who  turned  them  out  formed  a 
distinct  trade.  George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Thomas  Langley  (4^^  S.  iii.  125.) — Thomas 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  who  was 
killed  at  Bauge,  March  22,  1421,  left  no  legiti- 
mate issue.  He  had  one  illegitimate  son,  called 
in  our  histories  the  Bastard  of  Clarence,  whose 
Christian  name  is  given  by  Anderson  as  John : 
Baker  calls  him  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort  on  one 
page,  and  Sir  John  Beaufort  on  the  next.  It 
therefore  appears  that  he  bore  the  name  of  Beau- 
fort, though  he  was  not  of  the  old  Beaufort  stock, 
descended  from  the  eldest  natural  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt;  and  I think  there  is  room  for  consider- 
able doubt  whether  he  ever  was  created  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  Certainly  the  present  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort does  not  derive  his  title  from  him,  but  from 
his  uncle,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  1 venture, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  M.  Dorange  that  he  is 
under  a mistake  in  speaking  of  tiuo  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  though  whether  the  one  were 
named  John  or  Thomas  seems  doubtful.  He  was 
certainly  recognised  as  the  duke’s  son,  but  I ‘am 
not  aware  that  he  was  ever  legitimated. 

There  were  three  Langleys  in  England  which 
figure  in  history  in  connection  with  our  royal 
family : — 

1.  King’s  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  was 
a palace  built  by  Henry  HI.,  and  where  Edmund 
Duke  of  York  (son  of  Edward  IH.)  was  born. 

2.  Abbot’s  Langley,  in  the  same  county,  where 
was  a priory  church,  in  which  Edmund  Duke  of 
York  and  his  wife  Isabel  were  buried,  and  where 
King  Bichard  H.  was  interred  prior  to  his  re- 
moval to  Westminster.  Here  also  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
was  born. 

3.  Chilterne,  or,  more  correctly,  ChildrenLang- 
ley,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a hos- 
picium  for  the  royal  children.  There  was  also  a 
priory  church,  wherein  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the 
Black  Prince,  was  interred. 

As  respects  the  spelling,  Langley  is  always 
^‘Langele”  on  the  Bolls;  and  in  the  will  of 
Edmund  Duke  of  York  it  presents  exactly  the 
French  form  ^^Langelee.”  I greatly  doubt  any 
of  these  places  having  ever  been  the  appanage  of 
the  Bastard  of  Clarence  or  his  descendants.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  name  of  these  descendants  is 
not  derived  from  Langley,  but  from  L’ Anglais  ? 

Hermentrtjre. 


Flagellation  of  Women  S.  iii.  159.) — 
The  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the  ^nglish- 
lOomarC 8 Domestic  Magazine,  which  seems  a very 
discreditable  one,  is  discussed  and  properly  ex- 
posed in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  6th  of  Feb. 
The  writer  ironically  suggests  that  it  may  all  be 
a hoax.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

He’s  gone  North  about”  (4*‘‘  S.  iii.  145.) — 
I have  frequently  heard  sailors  and  dwellers  on 
the  coast  use  this  expression ; but,  instead  of  in 
the  sense  suggested  by  J.  A.  G.,  it  was  always 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  sailor  to 
whom  it  referred  had  gone  no  one  knew  whither, 
and,  as  was  supposed,  was  not  likely  to  return ; 
being  perhaps  unwilling  to  maintain  his  family,  or 
to  trouble  with  his  presence  the  district  regarded 
as  his  home.  It  .was  always  understood  to  have 
jocular  reference  to  the  north-west  passage.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torqua3% 

Boodee  (3’''^  S.  xi.  238.) — The  origin  of  this 
word  has  not  yet,  I believe,  been  shown,  although 
the  Editor  pointed  out  that  the  old  form  of  the 
word  was  Rood  Eye.  The  answer  is  to  be  found, 
however,  in  Mr.  Wright’s  note  to  his  edition  of 
Piers  Plowman.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  521.)  There  was 
a famous  Rood  or  cross  at  Chester,  mentioned  by 
Laugland,  which  stood  on  an  eye,  or  piece  of 
ground  surrounded  by  water.  Hence  this  plot  of 
ground  was  named  Rood  Eye  or  cross-island,  as 
explained  by  Pennant  in  his  Tour  in  Wales,  edit. 
1778,  p.  191.  Now-a-days  this  level  space  is  used 
as  a race-course,  the  cross  has  probably  disap- 
peared (though  its  base  was  to  be  seen  in  1789), 
and  the  name  corrupted  into  Roodee ; and  this, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  river  Dee,  is  again 
most  absurdly  corrupted  into  Roo-dee.  In  the 
English  Cyclopcedia  it  is  thus  spelt.  No  wonder 
that  Roo  cannot  be  explained  ! 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Miss  Bailey  ” (4‘^  S.  iii.  66.) — The  popu- 
larity which  surprises  G.  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  song  was  written  by  no  ordinary  individual. 
The  author  was  George  Colman  the  younger, 
and  the  song  is  an  incidental  ” in  his  popular 
musical  farce  of  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  where 
it  is  sung  by  the  razor-grinder  at  his  wheel.  The 
singer  makes  several  pauses  and  grimaces,  and  the 
‘^bye-play,”  in  which  he  examines  his  work  and 
his  grinding-machine,  renders  the  ballad  inex- 
pressibly ludicrous  and  laughter-provoking.  De- 
prived of  these  scenic  effects,  “ Miss  Bailey  ” loses 
some  of  her  charms.  The  song  is  witty,  though 
very  absurd ; but  it  is  anything  but  poor  point- 
less trash.”  It  was  a favourite  ditty  with  Barham, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Byron  ; the  last-named  having 
introduced  Captain  Smith  ” in  his  Don  Juan  — 
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“ Captain  Smith  — 

The  same  once  so  ‘ renowned  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax,’  but  now  he  fought  the  Tartars ! ” 

Jatdee  (reference  ut  supra)  must  excuse  my 
differing  with  him.  The  French  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, and  the  rhythm  also — that  is,  if  we  will  only 
read  the  translation  as  French  poetry  is  invariably 
read  by  those  who  understand  its  accents.  The 
verse  supplied  by  G.  is  very  good  : it  looks  like  an 
encore  verse,  and  is  quite  in  the  style  of  George 
Colman  the  younger.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Magazine  Articles  relating  to  Cornwall 
(4*^  S.  iii.  35,  132.)  — In  the  European  Magazine^ 
Ixxx.  119,  127,  is  an  article  by  ^‘Viator”  respect- 
ing Cornish  antiquities  \ and  the  Cormmll  Gazette 
for  1866-7-8  contained  several  letters  from  myself 
which  E.  H.  W.  D.  may  find  useful.  See  also 
Penny  Magazine,  iii.  262,  500  j v.  28,  196,  204  j 
viii.  32  ; xii.  487 ; xiii.  272 ; and  Saturday  Maga- 
zine, iv.  43 ; V.  52-3,  243  (Scilly  Isles)  ; vii.  183- 
237  (Helleston) ; xv.  11,  57  (St.  Piranus,  &c.)  ,* 
XXV.  236-8  (Tintagel).  Probably  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine would  assist  your  correspondent  if  searched, 
and  so  might  other  vols.  of  the  European  Maga- 
zine. See  the  Areliceological  Journal,  ii.  225  j 
iv.  302  ; vii.  8 ; x.  317  ; xi.  33  j (Lychnoscopes) ; 
xvii.  311 ) xviii.  39,  231-33 ; xx.  64 ; xxii.  275 ; 
xxiii.  277.  The  first  twentj^'-three  vols.  of  Journal 
of  Archaeological  Association  seem  not  to  contain 
Cornubian  notes,  but  several  will  be  found  in  the 
Arch(^ologia  upon  reference  to  the  index ',  and, 
although  not  a periodical,  Warner’s  Cornish  Tour, 
1808,  notices  a secluded  cromlech  near  Wade- 
bridge  and  St.  Columb,  which  I have  not  seen 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Chr.  Cooke. 

E.  H.  W.  D.  will  find  an  excellent  paper,  Re- 
marks on  the  Well-Chapels  of  Cornwall,”  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Blight,  in  The  Reliquary,  ii.  126  et  seq. 
The  article  is  illustrated  by  several  engravings. 
In  the  same  volume  is  another  paper,  “Additional 
Notices  of  Cornish  Well- Chapels,”  by  the  editor, 
also  illustrated.  He  will  find  other  Cornish  arti- 
cles in  other  volumes  of  the  same  publication, 
particularly  one  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (vol.  i.), 
comparing  the  vestiges  of  the  Britons  in  Cornwail 
with  those  in  Derbyshire.  In  the  Archceological 
Journal  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archceo- 
logical Association  are  also  papers  on  Cornish 
antiquities.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A. 

Winster  Hall. 

Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Japygian  Pro- 
montory (4“*  S.  iii.  99.) — There  is  little  difficulty  in 
answering  Dr.  Ramage’s  question,  more  especially 
as  it  appears  he  has  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  a copy  of  Chaupy’s  work.  If  he  will  be  so 
good  as  to  turn  to  p.  365  of  vol.  iii.  he  will  see 
that  the  author  describes  himself  to  have  taken 
a long  and  tedious  journey  by  the  Via  Appia, 
partly  for  the  satisfaction  of  identifying,  if  pos- 


sible, the  Fons  Bandusise,  partly  for  that  of  visit- 
ing Horace’s  native  country,  and  finally  for  that 
of  investigating  the  celebrated  road  along  which 
the  poet  describes  himself  to  have  travelled  to 
Brundisium.  So  that  we  clearly  must  suppose  the 
observations  on  the  Via  Appia  to  have  been 
Chaupy’s  own — though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
Promontorium  Japygium  would  be  to  him  the  least 
point  of  interest ; and  he  begins  (pp.  366, 367)  by 
a censure  of  the  work  of  Pratilli  (F.  M.  Pratilli, 
Della  Via  Appia.  Napoli,  1745,  small  folio),  till 
then  the  best  known  upon  the  subject,  but  which 
certainly  is  not  a lively  performance ; and  in  p.  510 
compares  upon  several  grounds  the  accounts  by 
Livy  and  Polybius  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  suppos- 
ing from  his  own  observations  on  the  locality  that 
the  second  must  have  visited  the  spot  and  the 
first  not. 

Dr.  Ramage  will  probably  be  interested  by 
referring  to  what  is  said  on  the  Promontorium 
Japygium  by  Clavisius  in  his  Italia  Antiqua, 
pp.  1239,  1240  j and  Helstonius  in  his  notes  and 
corrections  on  p.  1237,  line  54  of  this  {Lucce  Uel- 
stonii  notce  geographiccB.  Romae,  1666,  small  8vo), 
refers  with  approbation  to  a work  of  Antonius 
Galataeus,  De  situ  Japygice,  which  I have  never 
seen,  but  suppose  must  be  of  value  or  it  would 
not  have  been  so  recommended. 

I have  before  noticed  the  careless  way  in  which 
Chaupy’s  work  is  printed,  and  am  obliged  again 
to  caution  his  readers  not  implicitly  to  trust  the 
numerals  assigned  in  it  to  manj"  of  the  distances 
on  the  Roman  roads,  some  of  which  differ  entirely 
from  the  best  copies,  and  as  no  explanation  is 
given,  are  to  be  supposed  errors  of  the  press. 

W. 

Prebend  or  Prebendary  ? (4^^*  S.  i.  447.)— 
Sir  Thomas  Winnington  calls  Bishop  Harley  a 
prebend  of  Worcester.  Surely  this  is  not  correct. 
He  ^2.%  prebendary  of  2,  prebend.  Y.  S.  M. 

“Panse,”in  the  sense  of  to  Dress  a V/oijnd 
(4^^  S.  iii.  34,  137.)  — Panser  is  an  every-dav 
French  word,  signifying  to  dress  either  a woun*d 
or  a horse.  It  gave  occasion  to  a well-known 
pun,  founded  on  the  similar  sound  of  the  verb 
penser,  to  think.  A would-be  philosopher  re- 
marked, “ Je  pense,”  upon  which  his  friend  re- 
plied, “ Oui,  les  chevaux.” 

Louis  Irving  Barker. 

Billing’s  “ Five  Wounds  of  Christ  ” (4***  S. 
iii.  103.) — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  F.  J.  F. 
to  know  that  the  original  parchment  roll  is  at 
Lomberdale  House,  and  that  some  of  the  illumina- 
tions have  been  facsimiled.  Has  not  F.  J.  F. 
quoted  “ Darby  near  Matlock  ” wrong  Should 
it  not  be  Darley  ? 

Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A, 

Winster  Hall. 
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Genealogical  Qtjeeies  (4^*^  S.  iii.  104.)  — A 
well-directed  research  at  the  British  Museum 
would  probably  furnish  Heementelde  with  most 
of  the  information  she  requires — printed  books  in 
some  cases — as,  for  instance  : — 

8.  “ Anne,  wife  of  Fulk  Fitzwar}^  (tenth),  was  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lord  Botreaux.  She  married,  secondly, 
William,  fourth  Lord  Clinton.” 

This  may  be  found  in  Burke’s  Peerage  under 

Newcastle.” 

19.  “ Ha  wise,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Luterel  of 
Irnham,  was  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  le  Despenser,  of  Gox- 
hill,  CO.  Lincoln.  She  was  married,  1362,  or  before ; sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  died  April  10,  1414.” — Vide  the 
late  Mr.  Stapleton’s  Holy  Trinity  Priory  (York  vol. 
Archaeol.  Inst.  p.  170.  Also,  Louterell  Psalter,  Vet.  Monu- 
menta,  vol.  vi.) 

Query  No.  7,  as  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Fulk  Fitz- 
waryn  (sixth  or  Bed  Fouke),  I am  able  to  answer 
with  a valuable  note  of  the  will  of  the  lady  her- 
self (Sloane  MS.  1301,  fo.  117),  which  has  not 
been  noticed  before.  It  illuminates  the  most  ob- 
scure part  of  the  Fitzwaryn  pedigree.  She  was 
daughter  of  John  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Hache,  co. 
Somerset,  by  Cecilia  (de  Vyvon)  his  wife  : — 

“ Elanor  garyn  wjdleth  to  her  sister  beatrix  Corbett 
lady  of  Caux — to  Fulco  my  son,  dame  Mgtt  his  wyff.  It’, 
to  Mgtt  my  daughtr.  to  Cicilly  my  daughter,  to  John 
my  son.  It’,  to  Payn  Fitz-warren.  It’,  to  Fulco  my  son’s 
eldest  son.  It’,  to  Phil’  his  third  son.  To  Elanor  daugh- 
ter to  Payne  pd’.  To  Elanor  da:  to  John  my  son  & Ele 
her  sister,  tfouke  my  son  & Mgtt  his  wyffe.  John  my 
son  ex7.  my  sister  pd’.  & Sr  W.  Fitzwaryn  overseers.” 

No  date  given,  but  1348  may  be  assigned  to  it 
with  every  probability.  I cannot  answer  Hee- 
menteude’s  first  two  queries.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Brompton. 

Small  Feet  oe  Chinese  Ladies  (4^*’  S.  iii.  101), 
for  which  they  are  called  ‘‘Golden  Lilies.”  1 
brought  home  from  Canton,  in  1833,  a faithful 
imitation  in  plaster  of  one  of  these  counterfeit 
feet,  with  its  outside  covering  or  shoe  (if,  indeed, 
such  Lilliputian  monstrosities  can  be  called  foot 
and  shoe.  I have  seen  many  other  reproductions 
of  them,  and  in  all,  not  only  three  but  four  of 
the  toes  were  turned  under  the  sole  j so  that  the 
nails  grow  into  the  flesh  (only  imagine  !),  the 
point  of  what  looks  less  like  a human  foot  than 
a goat’s  terminating  by  the  great  toe,  which 
alone  keeps  its  natural  shape  and  position.  This 
abominable  custom  originated,  it  is  said,  not  in 
the  jealousy  of  Chinese  husbands,  but  in  imitation 
of  a certain  queen  in  China  (during  the  period  in 
which  this  vast  empire  was  divided  into  many 
petty  states,  governed  by  kings),  this  royal  lady 
being  ordered  thus  to  bind  up  her  feet  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass  to  please  the  barbarous 
fancy  of  her  lord  j and  she,  of  course,  was  imme- 
diately imitated  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  so 
that  it  soon  became  a standing  custom. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Plowden,  who 


was  at  that  time  head  of  the  British  factory  at 
Canton,  I got  an  invitation  to  a first-rate 
or  Chinese  dinner,  at  Min-Qua’s,  one  of  the  Hong 
merchants.  I have  still  by  me  the  invitation- 
card,  on  scarlet  paper.  When  I asked  my  Chinese 
servant  the  signification  of  it,  his  reply  was : 
“ You  ketchy  dinner,  him  hong  (six  o’clock),  at 
Punmanshong.”  I could  give  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  menu  of  this  extraordinary  feast,  which 
I “Cuttled”  at  the  moment,  but,  as  Gay,  or 
rather  the  bull  in  his  fable,  says,  — 

“ When  a lady’s  in  the  case, 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place.” 

So  return  we  to  the  small  feet  of  Chinese  ladies. 

Whilst  dining  with  friend  Min-Qua,  I improved 
the  opportunity  to  ask  him  whether  it  were  not 
possible  for  me,  before  leaving  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, to  present  my  respects  to  a Chinese  lady,  as 
I was  very  desirous  to  give  a favourable  report  of 
them  to  our  ladies  at  home.  This  possibly  tickled 
his  fancy;  for  he  at  once  proposed  I should  go 
the  next  day  to  his  private  dwelling  down  the 
river,  which  I of  course  did  not  fail  to  do.  But 
when  there,  I was  not  allowed  to  rise  from  my 
chair  when  the  lady  was  ushered  in ; and,  on  my 
saying  to  her  in  my  best  Chinese  — 

“ Madam,  I do,  as  is  my  duty. 

Honour  the  shadow  of' your  shoe-tie,” — 

she  just  bowed  her  painted  unmeaning  face, 
smiled,  and  strutted  once  or  twice  across  tlie 
room,  which  convinced  me  more  and  more  of  the 
barbarity  of  this  deformation. 

These  poor  creatures  suffer  most  excruciating 
pain  from  their  earliest  childhood.  At  Macao  I 
saw  some  very  young  girls  limping  about  as  if  they 
were  treading  on  hot  coals.  On  venturing  to 
observe  to  a Chinese,  long  connected  with  the 
factory,  what  we  Fankwey  thought  of  this  cruel 
custom,  he  admitted  it  fully,  but  said  no  one 
would  dare  propose  a reformation.  And  yet  John 
Chinaman  much  prefers  those  of  his  wives  whose 
feet  are  in  their  natural  state,  as  the  mass  of 
flesh  above  the  bandages  of  the  others  engenders 
diseases  which  are  very  trying  to  one’s  olfactory 
nerves,  being  anything  but  the  perfume  of  our 
“ Golden  Lilies.”  P.  A.  L. 

Galilee  and  Galleey  (4^’"  S.  ii.  495,  612; 
iii.  87.) — In  answering  Me.  Walcott’s  question, 

I am  not  able  at  present  to  refer  the  name  of 
“gallery,”  as  applied  to  the  western  porch  at 
Peterborough,  to  an  earlier  date  than  1558.  I 
append  two  extracts  from  wills  of  that  year : — 

“ I bequethe  my  soule  to  Almighty  God,  my  maker 
and  redemer,  and  to  our  blessed  ladie  Sainct  Marie  and 
to  all  the  blessed  company  of  heuen,  and  my  bodie  to  l)e 
buried  in  the  gallarie  before  the  churche  dore,  where  all 
my  fellowes  are  buried.” — Will  of  Sir  William  ffeeld, 
peticanon,  Kennett’s  MS.  notes  to  Gurton,  p.  114. 

“ . . . my  bod}’-  to  be  buried  besj^des  M*"  Brytayne  and 
Master  BroVne  in  the  galle)ye  of  the  aforesaid  church  of 
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Peterborough,  w^h  solempne  Dirige  and  Masse.” — WiU  of 
Henry  Chapman,  Brest  and  Beticanon,  ib.  p.  115, 

The  great  court-yard  in  front  of  the  minster 
might  certainly  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
abbot’s  gallery  on  its  south  side,  if  there  existed 
any  part  of  the  abbot’s  lodging  so  called.  But 
would  this  account  for  the  name  gallery  ” being 
limited  to  the  portico  itself,  as  in  the  above  ex- 
tracts? The  abbot,  doubtless,  had  a chapel  in 
his  lodging;  but  was  that  his  gallery  chapel”  ? 
The  present  library,  which  I suppose  to  have  been 
this  ‘‘gallery  chapel,”  is  built  over  a groined 
porch,  inserted  under  the  central  arch  of  the 
western  front.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  this 
building,  not  on  the  ground  floor,  and  with  no 
chamber  below,  may  have  been  called  the  “ gal- 
lery chapel,”  and  from  it  the  name  may  have 
attached  itself  to  the  portico. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  Ely  both  names  re- 
main. The  great  porch  is  the  “Galilee”;  the 
road  from  it  to  the  south,  which  borders  the 
western  boundary  of  the  priory,  is  the  “ gallery.” 
An  interesting  account  of  this  road,  and  the  con- 
jectured origin  of  its  name,  is  given  in  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Stewart’s  Architectural  History  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  pp.  241,  242.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Tithe-book  at  Paston,  Nokthamptonshire 
(4^**  S.  iii.  122.) — The  latter  part  of  my  extract 
from  this  book  has  been  apparently  mislaid,  and 
I therefore  forward  it  again.  It  relates  to  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  payment  (as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious description)  to  those  already  given : — 

P‘1  A mayreport,  ij*!. 

T3Uhe  Lambes  in  Werington  as  ffolloweth  ; — 

Thomas  Dawson  tythe  Lambes. 

Greagory  Styles  fyve  tjThe  Lambes. 

Brj’an  Weathers  one  tjUhe  lambe  Euns  on,  ij. 

Xtopher  Winter  one  tythe  Lambe. 

Ihon  Middleton  one  tythe  lambe  Ru  on  three. 

Ihon  Boorne  one  ty’the  lambe  Ru  on  fore. 

M"si  W^debore  six  tythe  Lambes. 

Edward  Pryer  ij  tythe  Lambes. 

William  Milter  Ru  on  viij. 

Sume  xxj. 

1610.  Receaved  this  yere  for  the  Easte  Dooke  fforty  one 
shillings  and  nyne  pens,  and  for  the  offerings  eyght 
shillings. 

A note  on  the  word  “waxshot,”  a tax  towards 
the  charge  of  candles  in  churches,  has  appeared  in 
“N.  & Q.”  S.  iii.  309).  A “mayreport”  is 
derived,  Cowel  saj^s,  from  “ in  mauu  portatum,” 
and  was  a small  tribute,  usually  of  bread,  in  lieu 
of  certain  tithes.  The  expression  “ runs  on  ” is 
singular.  .lohn  Middleton,  in  the  above  extract, 
would  seem  to  have  had  thirteen  lambs:  one 
tithe  lamb  was  paid,  and  three  carried  on  to  the 
next  Easter’s  account.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Miniature  Painter  op  Bath  (4“^  S.  iii.  126.) 
T.  S.  C.’s  question  is  sufficiently  vague.  When 


Fashion  paid  her  periodical  visits  to  that  city 
artists  followed  in  her  train.  But  of  the  most 
distinguished  miniature  painters  who  about  the 
period  mentioned  (1789)  practised  at  Bath,  I may 
mention  Samuel  Collins,  Abraham  Baniell,  Ozias 
Humphrey,  Charles  dagger,  and  Charles  Sheriff. 

S.  R, 

Kensington. 

Charles  dagger,  known  as  “dagger  of  Bath,’^ 
where  he  practised,  and  died  in  1827,  aged  fifty- 
s:>7en  years,  may  perhaps  be  the  person  required 
by  T.  S.  C.  Also,  Sampson  Towgood  Roche  painted 
at  Bath  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century. 

Zenas. 

Douglas  Family  (4*'^  S.  iii.  146.) — It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Q.  should  enquire  why  the 
Torphichen  family  should  claim  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first  two  earls  of  Douglas,  while 
any  of  the  Hamilton-Douglas  family,  apparently 
the  heirs  male,  survive.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
“ N.  & Q.”  has  been  asked  this  question,  nor  will 
it  be  the  last,  so  long  as  the  principal  modern 
authority  on  our  noble  families  continues  to 
ignore  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Hamilton-Douglases.  The  truth  is,  the  first 
Douglas  Earl  of  Angus  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Margaret  Countess 
of  Angus  in  her  own  right.  This  has  been  well 
established  upwards  of  fifty  years.  See  the  late 
Mr.  Riddell’s  learned  and  convincing  argument 
on  the  subject  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1814, 
p.  676.  The  Earl  of  Angus  being  illegitimate, 
the  second  Earl  of  Douglas  having  left  no  legi- 
timate children,  and  his  only  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Mar,  having  been  childless,  the  heirs  of  line 
and  representatives  of  the  two  latter  and  their 
father,  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  his  sister  Eleonora,  by  her  second  hus- 
band, Sir  James  Sandilands. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  that  article  in  the 
Scots  Magazine  refers  to  the  very  point  which  has 
puzzled  Q. : — 

“ The  above  connection  between  the  Torphichen  and 
Douglas  families  accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
former  quartering  the  arms  of  Douglas,  which  formerly 
puzzled  antiquarians  not  a little.” — Scots  Magazine  for 
1814,  p.  679. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  works  professing  ta 
giv6  accounts  of  notable  historic  families  not  to 
be  so  mealy-mouthed,  but  to  make  a point  of 
omitting  no  important  fact  in  the  history  of  any 
family  whatever,  great  or  humble  ? R. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  right  in  his  statements. 
The  explanation  is,  that  George  of  Angus  was 
born  before  his  mother,  Margaret  Stewart,  sister 
and  heiress  of  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Angus,  was 
divorced  from  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Marr. 

George  Vere  Irving. 
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Bell  Insceiptioi^  S.  iii.  172.)  — The  mis- 
placement of  the  letters  is  quite  a common  thing, 
c w is  an  ordinary  abbreviation  for  churchwarden ; 
HL  stands  for  the  Christian  and  sirname  of  a 
churchwarden,  and  perhaps  i e for  those  of  a 
rector,  the  b being  a mistake  for  R,  either  on  the 
bell  or  in  the  book,  p t are  the  initials  of  the 
bell-founder,  but  I do  not  know  of  one  to  whom 
they  would  apply.  There  is  a similar  rhyming 
inscription  at  Honiugton  in  Lincolnshire;  after 
the  words  ‘^God  save  His  Chvrch,”  the  founder 
has  added,  ‘^T.  G.  made  me,  1673.”  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 


^Itscellsntaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and 
England,  now  first  collected  and  deciphered  hy  George 
Stephens,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.  With  many  hundr^s 
of  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations,  partly  in  Gold,  Silver, 
Sronze,  and  Colours,  Runic  Alphabets,  Introductions, 
Appendices,  Word  Lists,  S^c.  Part  II.  (J.  R.  Smith.) 

In  August  1866  we  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the 
attention  of  English  antiquaries  and  English  librarians 
(for  the  book  ought  to  find  a place  in  every  great  public 
and  private  library)  to  the  part  of  Professor  Stephens’ 

profound  and  elaborate  work  on  Runic  Monuments.  The 
time  which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  well  employed  by 
Professor  Stephens,  who,  although  conscious  that  the  sub- 
ject is  still  far  from  exhausted,  wisely  holds  that  in  such 
a case  as  this  “ Delays  are  dangerous.  The  Best  is  too 
often  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Good.  So  I prefer  giving 
at  once— however  dimmed  by  m3"  own  incompetence — 
what  I have  been  so  painfully  gathering  during  maiw 
long  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  rather  than  to  wait 
months  manifold  in  hopes  of  an  imaginary  fulness,  an 
ideal  correctness.”  When  we  tell  our  readers  that  this 
second  and  concluding  part  of  the  great  work  (for  it  is  a 
great  work  in  ever3’'  sense  of  the  word)  contains,  first,  a 
Foreword  of  no  less  than  78  folio  pages,  in  which  the 
learned  editor  gives  us  his  views  upon  the  various  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  study  of  Runic  monuments  and  its 
results,  and  that  this  introduction  is  followed  by  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  pages  descriptive  of  various 
Runic  monuments  critically  described  and  in  almost 
every  instance  illustrated  b}^  engravings  which  carrj’- 
on  their  face  evidence  of  their  strict  fidelit}" ; an  Old- 
Northern  Word-row,  and  Scandinavian-Runic  Word- 
list  (the  latter  being  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
glossary  of  Runes  which  lias  ever  been  compiled)  ; and, 
lasth",  some  ver}"  useful  indexes, — it  will  be  seen  how 
impossible  it  is,  in  the  limited  space  which  “ N.  & Q.” 
affords  for  such  notices,  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  this  remarkable  enc3"clopsedia  of  Runic  knowledge. 
The  work  has  been  got  up  in  a wa3’-  which  shows  that 
the  editor  was  determined  to  do  every  justice  to  the 
subject  — the  illustrations  in  gold,  bronze,  silver,  and 
colours  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty  and  interest.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  learned  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  Copenhagen  will  find  his 
reward  for  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  his  patriotic 
endeavours  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting archiEological  remains  of  his  native  country,  not 
onh"  in  the  well-deserved  praises  of  his  countr3-men,  but 
in  a ready  sale  for  this  valuable  contribution  towards  a 
fitting  history  of  a most  interesting  branch  of  our  na- 
tional antiquities. 


The  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose  {including  hitherto  un- 
published MSS.)  of  Sir  John  Davies.  For  the  First 
Time  collected  and  edited,  with.  Facsimiles,  Memorial 
Introductions,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Grosart. 
(Printed  for  private  Circulation.) 

This  new  volume  of  the  “ Fuller  Worthies  Librarj",” 
forms  the  first  of  Mr.  Grosart’s  projected  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Sir  John  Davies,  and  is  devoted  to  his  Poems. 
Of  these  the  most  important  b}'-  far  is  “ Nosce  Teipsum,” 
which  is  reprinted  b}"  Mr.  Grosart  from  the  last  edition 
published  bv'  Sir  John  Davies,  viz.  that  of  1622;  with 
the  various  readings  of  the  first  and  subsequent  editions, 
and  with  a series  of  inedited  notes  by  Bishop  Hacket, 
which,  of  no  great  intrinsic  value,  are  interesting  as 
showing  the  care  with  which  the  bishop  had  studied  this 
noble  poem.  His  “ Orchestra,”  Hjanns  of  Astraa,”  and 
“ Minor  Poems,”  including  many  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  complete  this  acceptable  volume. 

Debrett's  Illustrated  Peerage  and  Titles  of  Courtesy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Under 
the  immediate  Revision  and  Correction  of  the  Peers. 
1869.  (Dean  & Son.) 

Debrett's  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with  the  Knightage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland.  Under  im- 
mediate Personal  Revision  and  Correction,  1869.  (Dean 
& Son.) 

Like  all  other  annuals,  the  books  before  us  improve  by 
cultivation.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  past,  and  on  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centurj",  Debrett  was  the 
recognised  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  our 
great  families ; and  is  rapidly  regaining  the  place  from 
which  it  had  been  temporarily  removed. 

Books  Received  : — 

The  Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography.  No.  III. 
March.  (Nichols  & Sons.)  We  are  glad  to  see,  from 
the  increased  quantity  of  pages  in  the  present  number, 
that  The  Register  is  already  attaining  the  place  it  deserves 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public. — Shakespeare  illustrated 
by  Old  Authors,  hy  W.  L.  Rushton.  (Longman.)  We 
have  on  several  occasions  borne  testimony  to  the  learning 
and  ingenuit}"  of  Mr.  Rushton’s  book.  The  present  issue 
is  enriched  by  a third  part,  in  which  “ Shakespeare’s  Tes- 
tamentary Language”  is  discussed  in  a very  able  and 
interesting  manner. — Under  the  Croivn,'^o.lll.  March. 
(Groombridge.)  The  esprit  de  corps  by  which  the  contri- 
butoi's  are  animated  is  working  with  such  good  effect  that 
Under  the  Crown  promises  soon  to  win  a place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  Monthl}^  Magazines. 

Lambeth  Library.  — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Hale  has  accepted  the  Honorary  Cura- 
torship  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  This 
is  good  news  for  literature.  In  his  care  we  may  rei}" 
upon  facility  of  access,  and  accommodation  for  consulta- 
tion. Literaiy  men  should  feel  indebted  to  the  Arch- 
deacon for  taking  an  office  which  can  have  no  recommen- 
dation, unless  it  can  be  found  in  a desire  to  render  the 
librar}"  an  honour  to  the  see  and  an  advantage  to  men  of 
letters. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  will  issue  during 
1869  for  its  Original  Series:  — 1.  “Merlin,”  Part  III. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq. ; with  an  Essay  on  Ar- 
thurian Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Esq. — 2.  “ Sir 
David  Lyndesa3"’s  VYorks,”  Part  IV.,  containing  Satyre 
of  the  Three  Estaits.  Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.— 3.  “ Lau- 
der’s Minor  Poems.”  Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq. — 4.  “ Eng- 
glish  Gilds,”  their  Statutes  and  Customs,  1389  a.d. 
Edited  by  Toulrain  Smith,  Esq.— 5.“  The  Finding  of  the 
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Cross,”  in  Anglo-Saxon ; witli  two  Early  English  Poems 
on  the  Cross.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  Kichard  Morris, 
Esq. — 6.  “ Langland’s  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,”  Part  II. 
Text  B.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  the  Eev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A. — 7.  “ Merlin,”  Part  IV., "containing  Preface, 
Index,  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq. 

In  the  Society’s  Extra  Series,  the  publications  for  1669 
will  probably  be : — 7.  “ Chaucer’s  Bred  and  M3dk  for 
Children,”  or  “ Treatise  on  the  Astrolabie.”  Edited  by 
the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat. — 8.  Barbour’s  Brus,”  Part  I. 
Edited  from  the  MSS.  by  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat. — 9.  “ A 
Book  of  Precedence.”  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
with  an  Essay  on  early  Italian  and  German  Books  of 
Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Eosetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald,  Esq. ; 
and  “ Maleore’s  Morte  D’Arthur,”  Part  I.,  or  “ Eoy’s 
Satire  against  Wolse^’,”  or  one  of  The  Condition  of  Tudor- 
England  Tracts. 

During  the  next  fortnight  the  Society  will  issue  of  its 
Extra  Series  publications  in  arrear : — 1.  For  1867, 
“ Early  English  Pronunciation,”  with  especial  Eeference 
to  Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.E.S.  Parti. 
— 2.  For  1868,  “ Havelok  the  Dane.”  Ee-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  bj’-  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  with  the 
sanction  and  aid  of  the  original  editor,  Sir  Frederic 
Madden. — “ Chaucer’s  Boethius.”  Edited  from  the  two 
best  MSS.  by  E.  Morris,  Esq. — “ Chevelere  Assigne.”  Ee- 
edited  from  the  unique  MS.  by  H.  K.  Gibbs,  Esq. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  ftc.,  of  the  followins  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : 

Thomas’s  Handbook  to  the  Public  Records. 

Wanted  by  Major  Fiskwick,  Carr  Hill,  Rochdale. 


Cranmer’s  Bibde,  155'h  and  any  other  edition. 

Ttndale’s  Testaments. 

Bible  by  Daye  and  Seres,  1551. 

Coverdale’s  Bible.  4to,  1559.  Or  any  early  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  Gotham,  Bristol. 


fiaiitzi  t0  C0rre^i30utf0HW. 

Universal  Cataloodb  of  Books  ov  Art All  Additions  and  Cor- 

rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  fi,  1856.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

E.  H.  K.  (Kenilworth.l  With  the  assistance  of  Roquefort's  Glos- 
saire,  and  Mean's  edition  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  we  think  our  Corre- 
spondent would  find  no  difficulty. 

Scientific  Queries.  Experience  convinces  vs  more  and  more  of  the 
necessity  of  drawing  a hard  and  fast  line  for  their  exclusion.  Ilard- 
wicke's  Science  Gossip  is  the  more  proper  channel  for  them. 

H.  T.  ( Guildford  Street.)  The  church  referred  to  by  Morkon,  Eccle- 
sia  Divo  .lE^idio  dicata,  -is  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Ravensbocrne.  The  editor  of  The  Lounger’s  Common-place  Book 
was  Jeremiah  Whitaker  Newman,  who  died  July  27,  1839.  See  our  1st 
S.  ix.  174,  2:  8. 

C.  G.  (Ladbroke  Square.)  We  shall  be  glad  to  consider  the  evidence 
of  centenarianism  referred  to. 

Pons  Tormtius.  Oux  Correspondent,  who  complains  of  the  non-inser- 
tion of  his  Query,  is  referred  to  our  number  of  January  9,  p.  34. 

OxoNlEN^Is  will  find  several  articles  on  the  motto  " Semper  Eadem" 
f>i“N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  viii.  171,  255,  440;  ix.  78. 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks— A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  wa/ch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Be.nson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 


Breakfast A Successful  Experiment. — The  Civil  Service  Gazette 

has  the  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles-of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
line  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 

‘‘Notes  Sc  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


J70R  SALE.  — Authentic  AUTOGRAPHS  of 

r H.R.H.  the  late  PRINCE  CONSORT,  H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF 

CAMBRIDGE,  and  the  late  Lord  Palmerston Address,  W.  E.  F., 

care  of  MR.  ROBERTS,  Bookseller,  Arabella  Row,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


NBW  BOOKS. 


Tliis  day,  2 Vols.  crown  8vo,  21s. 

THE  MALAY  AECHIPELAGO: 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  ORANG-UTAN  AND  THE  BIRD 
OF  PARADISE. 

ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE. 

With  9 Maps  and  50  Illustrations. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  BINNEY’S  SERMONS 

preached  in  the  KING’S  WEIGH  HOUSE  CHAPEL,  1829-1869. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A GERMAN  TRANSLATION  of  ALICE’S 

ADVENTURES  in  WONDERLAND.”  By  LEWIS  CARROLL. 
With  Illustrations  by  Tenniel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

M.  GUIZOT’S  GREAT  CHRISTIANS  OF 

FRANCE,  ST.  LOUIS  AND  CALVIN.  Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo, 
cloth  extra.  4s,  ; gilt  edges,  4s.  %d.  Being  Vol.  V.  of  “ THE  SUN- 
DAY LIBRARY.” 

THE  GREEK  SCEPTICS,  from  PYRRHO 

to  SEXTUS.  The  Hare  Prize  Essay  for  1863.  By  NORMAN 
MACCOLL,  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

BIBLE  TEACHINGS  in  NATURE.  By  the 

REV.  HUGH  MACMILLAN.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

[This  day. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.,  London. 


NEV/  VOLUMES. 

BACON’S  ADVANCEMENT  of  LEARNING. 

Edited  with  Preface  and  Notes  by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGUT,  M.A 
Extra  feap.  8vo.  4s.  6c?. 

A HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH 

TONGUE.  By  A.  BRACHET.  Translated  by  G.  W.  KITCHIN. 
M.A.  Extra  fcap,  8vo,  3s.  6c?. 

SELECT  PLAYS  of  SHAKESPEARE— 

RICHARD  II.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  W.  G. 
CLARK,  M.A.,  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A,  Extra  fcap. 
8vo,  Is.  (id. 

A FIRST  READING  BOOK.  Illustrated.  By 

MARIE  EICHENS  of  Berlin.  Edited  by  ANNE  CLOUGH. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo,  4c?. 

Oxford:  Printed  at  the  CLARENDON  PRESS,  and  published  by 
MACMILLAN  & CO.i  London,  Publishers  to  the  University. 
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Dean  Hook’s  Ckurcli  Dictionary. 


Now  ready,  10th  Edition,  1 Volume,  8vo,  16s. 

A CHURCH  DICTIONARY:  a Mamual  of 

Reference  for  CLERGYMEN  anl  STUDENTS.  By  WALTER 
EARQUHAR  HOOK,  D.D  , Dean  of  Chichester,  and  Author  of  the 
“Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,”  &c.  &c. 

This  Work  is  intended  to  explain  in  a popular  style  the  more  im- 
portant Doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  fundamental  verities  of  our 
Religion. 

“ A book  which  ought  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  clergyman, 
being  an  invaluable  manual  of  information  on  every  subject  pertaining 
to  Ecclesiology,  whether  in  its  historical,  theological,  or  practical  and 
legal  departments.” — Morninp  Chronicle. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


In  small  crown  8vo,  neat  cloth  binding,  price  3s.  &d. 

The  FOLK- SPEECH  OF  CUMBERLAND  aud 

Districts  Adjacent ; being  Stories  and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialects  of 
the  West  Border  Counties.  By  A.  C.  GIBSON,  Author  of  “ Joe  and 
the  Geologist.” 

London  : J.  R.  SMITH.  Carlisle  : GEO.  COWARD. 


N 


OTES  AND  QUERIES  for  Sale. — Third  Series 

strongly  and  elegantly  half-bound,  seal,  cloth  sides,  with  Index. 


X.  X.,  6,  Grafton  Terrace,  Haverstock  Hill. 


Second  Portion  of  the  Valuable  and  Extensive  Library  of  the  REV. 
THOS.  CORSER,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stand  Rectory,  near  Manchester. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  & hodge» 

Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House.  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand.  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY.  March  17,  and  thiee  follow- 
ing days,  at  1 o’clock  precisely,  the  SECOND  PORilON  of  the  Valu- 
able and  Extensive  LIBRARY  formed  by  the  KEV.  THOMAS 
CORSER.  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stand  Rectory,  near  Manchester;  com- 
prising Rare  English  Poetry  and  Prose— Black-Letter  Chronicles— 
Romances  and  Chivalry— Specimens  of  Early  Printers,  including  The 
Boke  named  The  Rojall,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  ; Dives  and  Pauper, 
and  Carmeliani  Carmen,  on  vellum,  by  Pynson,  &c important  un- 

published Manuscripts— an  extensive  Series  of  Books  of  Emblems— 
works  on  Angling,  Hawking,  and  other  Rural  Sports— Heraldic  and 
Topographical  Publications— Henault’s  Chronological  Abridgment  of 
the  History  of  F ranee,  inlaid  in  7 vols.  atlas  folio,  and  richly  illustrated 
with  upwards  of  2,000  Rare  Portraits  and  valuable  Engravings— Works 
in  Standard  Literature,  &c. 

On  view  two  days  previous  ; Catalogues  forwarded  on  receipt  of  six 
stamps. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE 

PRINTERS’  PENSION  SOCIETY. 


Election^  Monday  next,  March  8,  1869. 

The  favour  of  your  Votes  and  Interest  is  earnestly  solicited  on 
behalf  of 

ELIZABETH  ROSE,  aged  62, 

Widow  of  FREDERICK  ROSE,  Compositor  and  Reader. 

The  case  is  strongly  recommended  by 


CHARLES  F.  WHITING,  ESQ..  Beaufoit  House.  Strand. 
CHAKLES  DICKENS,  EftQ.,  “ All  the  Year  Round.” 
WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH,  ESQ. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE.  ESQ. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  AINSWORTH,  ESQ.,  F.R.G.S. 
REV.  F.  STEGGALL,  Consett  Vicarage,  Gateshead,  Durham. 
MR.  EDMUND  JOY,  51,  Nelson  Square,  S.E. 


Proxies  will  be  ttiankfully  received  by 
MR.  W.  G.  SMITH,  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” Office,  Wellington  Street , 
Strand. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  M. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Herald, 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal, 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue.  4s  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
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ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY : THE  SHAMROCK  AND 
SHILLELAH. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  are  the  feelings  of 
nationality  more  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  an 
Irishman  than  on  the  morning  of  March  17,  or 
St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Whithersoever  his  hereditary 
Celtic  propensity  for  emigration  may  have  expa- 
triated him,  he  never  forgets  the  renown  of  his 
patron  saint  or  the  immortal  shamrock,  emblem 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  This  is  that  tiny  trefoil 
which  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  plucked  from 
the  hill  side,  and  to  have  held  up  to  his  half-Chris- 
tianised  followers  with  a view  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when,  preaching  on  that 
mystery,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  Godhead.  On  this  account  the 
shamrock  is  sought  after  on  the  festival,  and  is 
worn  both  by  the  peer  and  the  peasant,  who  feel 
a national  pride  in  decorating,  generally  their 
hats,  with  a bunch  of  this  indigenous  plant.  In 
the  days  of  our  forefathers  it  was  always  cus- 
tomary to  wet  the  shamrock,  and  indeed  this 
good  old  custom  has  by  no  means  become  ob- 
solete, And  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  saint’s 
health  is  drunk  in  the  morning  from  a brimming 
bowl  called  “ Paddy’s  pot,”  which  has  a very  in- 
spiring influence,  and  is  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent preliminary  for  the  joys  of  the  dayj  and 


when  the  evening  sets  in,  Irish  pipes,  with  fifes 
and  drums,  usually  enliven  the  scene  with  the 
merry  notes  of  that  most  popular  air,  Patrick’s 
Day  in  the  Morning,” — and  should  either  the 
music  or  the  ^‘pot,”  or  both,  overcome  the  vo- 
taries, such  individuals  are  styled  Paddies.” 

As  regards  the  shamrock,  Spenser  {View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland)  tells  us  that  the  Irish,  “ if  they 
found  a plot  of  watercresses  or  shamrocks,  there 
they  flocked  as  to  a feast  for  a time.”  This  was 
the  Oxalis  acetocella,  or  wood-sorrel,  which  some 
consider  to  be  the  true  shamrock.  Gerard’s 
Herbal  (Lond.  1633),  under  Medow  Trefoile  ” 
( Trifolium pratense),  says  it  is  called  in  Irish  sham- 
rock. In  a late  work  {Contributions  towards  a 
Cybele  Hibernica,  by  David  Moore,  &c.,  Dublin, 
1866)  the  author  says  : — 

“ Trifolium  repens,  shamrock.  This  is  the  plant  still 
worn  as  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  though  Medicago 
lupulina  is  also  sold  in  Dublin  as  the  shamrock.  Edward 
Lhwyd,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  writing  in  December, 
1699,  to  Tancred  Robinson,  says,  after  a recent  visit  to 
Ireland : ‘ Their  Shamrug  is  our  comon  clover  ’ (PhiK 
Trans.,  No.  335).  Thulkeld,  the  earliest  writer  on  the 
wild  plants  of  Ireland,  gives  Seamar  oge=yovra^  trefoil, 
as  the  Gaelic  name  for  Trifolium  pratense  album,  and  says 
expressly  that  this  is  the  plant  worn  by  the  people  in 
their  hats  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Wade  also  gives  Seam- 
rog  as  equivalent  to  Trifolium  repens,  while  the  Gaelic 
name  for  Oxalis,  by  Thulkeld,  is  Sealgani^ 

What  is  generally  worn  in  Cork  is  the  Tri- 
folium  Jiliforme.  It  grows  in  thick  clusters  on 
the  tops  of  walls  and  ditches,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  old  limestone  quarries  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  Since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick 
the  shamrock  is  supposed  to  contain  some  inherent 
charm,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  early  eccle- 
siastical insignia  of  the  “Island  of  Saints.”  The 
leaves  are  also  said  to  represent  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  This  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by 
a passage  in  St.  Bernard : Est  Trinitas,  per 
quam  resurgit  fides,  spes,  caritas.”  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  virtues  associated  with  and 
attributed  to  this  most  modest  plant,  we  often 
witness  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  made  a pre- 
text for  a rather  riotous  course  of  conduct. 
Patriotism,  no  doubt,  will  here  step  in  and  plead 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  her  followers.  Moreover 
the  antiquity  of  the  celebration  may  in  some 
measure  atone  for  the  frailties  of  a few. 

The  muse,  when  immortalising  the  glories  of 
Donny brook  fair  bonce  memorice,  says  that  — 

“ An  Irishman  all  in  his  glory  was  there, 

With  his  sprig  of  shillelah  and  shamrock  so  green.” 

Now  the  Celtic  family  are  remarkable  for  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  ancestral 
habits. 

It  was  well  said  by  Horace  — 

“ Coelum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt.” 
Change  their  position,  not  their  disposition.  And 
I am  apprehensive  that  Brian  O’Rourke,  the  hero 
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of  the  following  story,  did  not  forget  to  pack  up 
his  shillelah  with  his  hook  when  he  crossed  St. 
George’s  Channel  to  receive  that  instruction  in 
the  liberal  arts,  which  Ovid  says  — 

“ Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 

I give  the  statement  of  the  case  as  I found  it  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  last  summer 
with  the  substance  of  some  MS.  notes  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lemon.  And  here  permit  me  to  offer  my 
most  sincere  thanks  to  Hans  C.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
to  whose  unvaried  courtesy,  as  well  as  for  his 
invaluable  Calendars,  every  student  of  Irish  his- 
tory must  feel  deeply  indebted. 

“ On  the  8th  October,  1619,  the  Privy  Council  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  Brian  O’Rourke,  being 
brought  over  hither  to  be  bred  up  in  religion  and  to  have 
that  education  as  is  meet  for  a gentleman  of  his  fashion 
and  means,  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  from  thence  removed  and  admitted  into  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  continued,  till  it  happened,  on 
St,  Patrick’s  Day  last,  coming  from  supper  with  some  of 
his  countrymen,  he  fell  into  a squabble,  wherein  some  were 
hurt,  and  O’Rourke  thereupon  committed  to  the  Gate- 
house. He  was  then  indicted,  and  removed  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  &c.,  and  is  there  detained,  unless  he  can  pay  300Z. 
for  the  charges  and  damages,  about  a broken  pate.  The 
Privy  Council  desire  his  Lordship  to  take  order  for  his 
, release.” 

It  seems  tbe  above  application  was  ineffectual; 
for,  on  Nov.  28,  they  wrote  again  to  the  Chief 
Justice  to  release  Brian  O’Rourke  from  the  im- 
prisonment he  had  so  long  endured,  as  the  parties 
had  procured  a verdict  since  against  him  for  280Z., 
and  praying  and  requiring  his  lordship  to  give 
order  for  stay  of  execution  of  that  verdict,  and  to 
mediate  some  reasonable  and  indifferent  composi- 
tion between  the  parties.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  subjoined  rude  verses  interested  the  king 
in  his  fiivour,  and  caused  the  interference  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  his  behalf : — 

“ To  thp  Kings  Most  Excelent  Ma^i  the  humble  petision 
of  Bryan  O'Rourke. 

“ O in  light  thy  hart  with  a sackred  fier, 

Glorias  great  King,  grant  but  my  desier. 

O doe  but  grant,  that  most  gracious  favor. 

Now  in  my  raysry  to  proove  my  savor. 

Libertie,  sweete  Sr.,  is  that  I crave, 

0 grant  but  that,  and  then  my  life  y®*^  have.  • 

In  the  meane  tyme,  I am  bound  to  pray 
For  thee  my  Sovrayne,  long  to  bear  sway  : 

And  from  your  enemis  may  you  always  bee 
Garded  by  heavens  greatest  polisie.” 

Mr.  Lemon  adds,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  troublesome  fellow : for,  on  January  24, 1621, 
the  Privy  Council  themselves  committed  him  to 
the  Marshalsea,  for  what  offence  is  not  stated; 
from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Gate-house, 
and,  on  Eeb.  21, 1623,  he  was  sent  from  the  Gate- 
house to  the  Tower.  Here  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  career  of  Brian  O’Rourke.  R.  C. 

Cork. 


WAS  POPE  OF  GENTLE  BIRTH? 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  accomplished  translator  of  Homer,  and  for 
that  little  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

Pope  claimed,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  be 
descended  from  the  same  family  as  the  Earls  of 
Howne,  who  sprung  from  William  Pope  of  Ded- 
dington,  in  Oxfordshire,  father  of  the  celebrated 
founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  His  father, 
also  named  Alexander,  is  satisfactorily  shown  to 
have  been  the  son  of  another  Alexander,  a clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  rector  of 
Thruxton,  near  Andover,  who  died  in  the  year 
1645.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  by  a 
first  marriage  a son.  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  “an  in- 
genious man  and  no  mean  poet,”  but  tffis  is  not 
clearly  proved.  Alexander,  the  poet’s  father,  was 
born  either  just  before  his  father’s  death  or  else 
was  a posthumous  child ; he  was  brought  up  as  a 
merchant — a rank  in  life  at  that  time  considered 
in  no  way  derogatory  to  the  younger  branches  of 
our  gentle  families,  and  was  sent  abroad  to  com- 
plete his  mercantile  education,  in  those  days  a 
matter  of  no  small  expense.  The  place  to  which 
he  went  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  ser'ms  most 
likely  to  have  been  Lisbon.  During  his  residence 
in  foreign  parts  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  hence  his  son  the  poet  was  brought  up 
in  that  religion.  He  was  twice  married : by  his 
first  wife,  Magdalen,  he  had  a daughter  of  the 
same  name,  who  became  Mrs.  Rackett,  whose 
sons  were  the  poet’s  heirs ; by  his  second,  Edith, 
daughter  of  William  Turner,  he  had  Alexander 
Pope,  the  poet,  born  1688. 

Pope  was,  perhaps,  of  better  maternal  than  pater- 
nal descent.  He  himself  states  that  his  father 
was  “ in  truth  of  a very  honourable  family,  and 
my  mother  of  a very  ancient  one.”  For  the  full 
elucidation  of  his  maternal  descent  we  are  indebted 
to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A. 
He  traces  the  rise  of  the  Turners  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  city  of  York — “ a source  whence 
many  families  among  the  present  aristocracy  of 
Yorkshire  have  originally  sprung.”  The  first 
ascertained  ancestor  is  Robert  Turner  of  York, 
living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  His  son  Ed- 
ward was  connected  with  the  Council  of  the 
North,  which,  says  Mr.  Davies,  would  place  him 
“ on  a footing  of  friendly  intercourse  with  numer- 
ous persons  of  family  and  distinction,  members  of 
or  connected  with  the  Council,  who  at  that  period 
constituted  the  highest  class  of  society  in  York.” 
Edward  Turner  had  a numerous  family  b}^  his 
first  wife,  whose  name,  however,  is  unknown.  The 
bequests  contained  in  his  will  show  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a good  property,  and  the  per- 
sons mentioned  that  his  associates  and  connec- 
tions were  of  as  good,  if  not  better,  social  position 
than  himself.  His  eldest  son  Lancelot  was  grantee 
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from  the  crown  of  the  manor  of  Towthorpe, 
which,  on  his  decease  unmarried,  passed  by  his 
will  to  his  nephew  William,  eldest  surviving  son 
of  his  next  brother  Philip.  This  Philip  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  iTanchise  of  the  city  of  York  in 
1586  as  the  son  of  Edward  Turner,  gentleman, 
and  was  a member  of  the  chartered  company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  which  then,  observes  Mr. 
Davies,  constituted  the  highest  class  of  York 
oitizens.  He  married  Edith  Gylminge,  and  dying 
before  1620,  left  William  Turner,  his  heir,  and 
other  issue.  This  William  married  Thoniasine, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Newton,  who  was  most 
probably  the  son  of  Miles  Newton  of  Thorpe — a 
fact  which,  if  certainly  proved,  would  enable  us 
to  trace  the  descent  of  Pope’s  mother  from  some 
of  the  best  families  of  Yorkshire  gentry.  It  does 
not  appear  that  William  Turner  was  brought  up 
to  any  profession.  He  had  three  sons — one  of 
whom  is  described  by  Pope  as  a general  officer  in 
Spain,  the  other  two  died  in  the  service  of  Charles 
I. — and  fourteen  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Edith, 
married  Alexander  Pope,  and  became  the  mother 
of  the  poet.  One  curious  fact  tending  to  show 
that  Pope  might  have  inherited  a taste  for  poetry 
from  his  mother’s  relatives  is  a bequest  by  Lance- 
lot Turner  of  his  song  hooks  to  Thomasine  Newton 
Edith,  Pope’s  mother.  From  these  facts  I think 
it  is  clear  that  xHexander  Pope  was  both  pater- 
nally and  maternally  descended  from  gentle  ances- 
tors, and  that  his  reply  to  those  who  accused  him 
of  obscure  birth  was  both  reasonable  and  true  : — 
“ gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  honour’s  cause, 

While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applause) 

Each  parent  sprung.” 

G.  W.  M. 


THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  AT  CAPE  TOWN 
IN  1796. 

The  few  months  spent  by  the  late  Duke 
of  AVellington,  then  Lieut.-Col.  Wellesley,  at 
Cape  Town  in  1796,  when  he  joined  his  regiment 
'(the  33rd)  on  its  way  to  India,  is  almost  a blank 
in  his  life,  although  to  the  end  of  his  career  he 
never  ceased  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  Cape  Colony  to  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions. Some  years  ago  I addressed  a query  to 
the  Cape  Magazine,  asking  for  any  reminiscences 
of  the  old  duke  during  his  stay  at  the  Cape,  and 
elicited  one  reply  at  least  which,  without  adding 
very  much  to  the  duke’s  biography,  contained  a 
few  points  of  interest. 

While  in  Cape  Town  Col.  Wellesley  appears  to 
have  mixed  freely  in  the  society  of  the  principal 
merchants  there — a class  at  that  time  much,  given 
to  hospitality,  and  the  names  are  mentioned  of 
Messrs.  Robinson,  AValker,  AY.  Robertson,  Rankin, 
Scott,  Hamilton  Ross,  and  Alex.  McDonald,  as 
Amphitryons  at  whose  table  he  was  constantly  a 
guest  ] and  the  descendants  of  some  of  these  names 


are  still  at  the  head  of  eminent  Cape  mercantile 
houses. 

At  the  period  of  his  sojourn,  customary  Bac- 
chanalian scenes  had  reached  the  climax  of  de- 
bauch; the  very  invitation  to  the  mess  was 
generally  tantamount  to  a subsequent  “ snooze  ” 
under  the  table.  Alany  yet  living  in  Cape  Town 
recollect  the  eccentric  Hendrick  Hegers,  alias 
Cheap  John,  once  a slave  and  butler  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  AValker,  then  wealthy  merchants, 
and  both  I believe  allied  to  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, with  whom  Lieut.-Col.  AYellesley  frequently 
dined.  The  company  were  waited  on  by  Hegers, 
who  has  often  described  to  me  the  manly  cha- 
racter of  the  duke,  and  the  unaccountable  pru- 
dence of  the  guest,  who,  unscathed  when  all  his 
companions  were  hors  tie  combat,  would  walk  to 
his  lodgings  without  the  slightest  indication  of 
excess.  He  never  slept  in  the  castle  during  his 
stay,  but  occupied  a room  in  the  house  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Berg,  now  Saul  Solomon’s  printing-office.  It 
is  only  a few  years  ago  that  the  inn  camp  bed- 
stead used  by  the  lieut.-col.  was  disposed  of. 

Mr-.  Ross  has  often  told  me  of  his  determined 
force  of  purpose.  If  the  colonel  said  ‘ I will  go 
to  that  block-house,’  pointing  to  the  one  elevated 
on  the  Devil’s  Hill  (meaning  any  difficult  deed), 
he  would  do  it  without  fail.”  The  remainder  of 
the  communication  has  little  interest  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  being  principally  post-vaticinations  as 
to  his  future  career.  The  ladies  especially,  with 
whom  he  was  a great  favourite,  had  a keen  per- 
ception of  his  character,  and  seemed  to  augur  his 
coming  greatness. 

Such  is  all  I have  been  able  to  gather  as  to  the 
duke’s  residence  at  the  Cape,  where  he  was  about 
six  months ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  in  the  old 
and  forgotten  records  of  the  commandant’s  office 
in  Cape  Town  there  are  records  of  regimental 
orders  and  general  courts-martial,  to  which  his 
venerated  name  is  attached.  Henry  Hull. 

Hampshire  House,  Portsmouth. 


Lord  Eldon  and  Byron’s  ^^Cain.” — In  Lock- 
hart’s Life  of  Scott,  third  edition  (the  abridged 
edition),  the  biographer  quotes  Sir  AValter’s  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Byron’s  Cain,  and  adds  : — 

“ Such  was  Scott’s  opinion  of  the  drama  which,  when 
pirated,  Lord  Eldon  refused  to  protect.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  great  Chancellor  had  ever  read  Paradise  LostP 

If  Mr.  Lockhart  had  turned  to  the  report  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  judgment  (which  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  done  before  penning  this  depre- 
ciatory notice),  he  would  have  seen  that  his  con- 
jecture was  wrong:  — 

You  have  alluded  to  Milton’s  immortal  work,”  said 
Lord  Eldon,  in  reply  to  counsel ; “ it  did  happen  in  the 
course  of  last  long  vacation,  amongst  the  solicit ce  jucunda 
oblioia  vitce,  that  I read  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
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it  is,  therefore,  quite  fresh  in  ray  memory,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  great  object  of  its  author  was  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Christianity.” 

c. 

An  Invalid’s  Bible.— Sick  persons,  wketlier 
permanently  bed-ridden  or  only  temporarily  ill, 
can  have  abundance  of  books — good,  bad,  and  in- 
different— which,  with  clear  legible  type,  are  not 
too  large  and  weighty  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
without  fatigue  while  in  bed,  except  the  hook  of 
all  books ; and  I know  of  no  edition  of  the  whole 
Bible,  pur  et  simple,  that  can  be  so  used  except 
by  the  unseemly  device  of  destroying  the  binding 
and  dividing  it  into  portions,  with  all  the  risk 
and  discomfort  of  loose  leaves. 

Surely  the  Old  Testament  might  be  made  as 
handy  as  the  Newj  but  even  the  latter  I would 
divide  into  two  portions,  and,  for  the  purpose 
suggested,  I would  make  nine  divisions  of  the 
whole  as  follows; — 1.  Genesis,  Exodus;  2.  Levi- 
ticus to  Deuteronomy ; 3.  Joshua  to  2 Samuel ; 
4.  1 Kings  to  2 Chronicles ; 5.  Ezra  to  Solomon’s 
Song ; 6.  Isaiah  to  Lamentations ; 7.  Ezekiel  to 
Malachi ; 8.  Matthew  to  Acts ; 9.  Epistles  and 
Bevelations ; — all  inclusive.  The  type  should  not 
be  smaller  than  small  pica,  and  each  volume  not 
larger  than  post  8vo,  of  moderate  thickness. 

I would  wish  to  put  this  into  the  form  of  a 
query,  and  ask  whether  either  of  the  great  Bible 
Societies  has  made  any  such  provision  for  the 
sick  and  the  aged  with  failing  sight?  Or,  if  not, 
whether  such  an  object  is  not  worthy  of  their 
serious  consideration  ? S.  H.  H. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

‘‘John  Andekson  ma  Joe.” — I need  not  say 
how  much  the  effect  of  the  Scottish  ballad  de- 
pends on  the  Doric  pronunciation,  on  pauses,  and 
the  utter  avoidance  of  anything  that  goes  trip- 
pingly off  the  tongue.  Pure  and  simple  are  the 
true  elements.  “John  Anderson  ma  Joe,”  sung 
by  Broadhurst  at  many  a banquet,  almost  made 
his  fortune.  I made  him  understand  these  facts. 
Well,  but  “John  Anderson  ma  Joe”  is  not  all 
pathos. 

“ And  we’ll  sleep  together  at  the  foot  ” 
was  not  always  the  beautifully  touching  domestic 
theme.  On  the  contrary,  in  rougher  times  I 
remember  the  following  verse : — 

“ John  Anderson  my  Joe  John, 

Come  in  as  ye  gang  hye  ; 

And  ye  shall  ha’e  a sheep's  head, 

Abaked  in  a pie ; 

A sheep’s  head  in  a pie,  John, 

And  a haggis  in  the  pat ; 

And  gin  ye  lo'e  me  weel,  John, 

Come  in  and  ye’se  get  that'^ 

Anon. 

Gas  Aeloat. — I think  the  subjoined  letter,  cut 
from  The  Standard  of  Feb.  2,  should  find  a place 
in  your  useful  journal : — '] 


“ Sir, — Commander  Pocock,  E.N.,  in  his  letter  of  the 
28th  instant,  speaks  of  the  Wellesley  as  ‘ the  first  ship 
illuminated  with  gas,’  and  most  persons  look  upon  gas  on 
board  her  Majesty’s  ship  Monarch  as  a novelty. 

“ Allow  me  to  say  that  more  than  forty  years  ago  there 
was,  at  all  events,  one  ship  lighted  with" gas.  The  vessel 
in  question  was  the  steamer  Duke  of  York,  belonging  to 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  but  at  the  time 
to  which  I allude  was  chartered  by  government,  and  em- 
ployed in  carrying  mails  and  passengers  between  London 
and  Portugal,  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean.  Of  this 
steamer  my  late  father  was  for  some  time  surgeon,  and  I 
have  frequently  heard  him  describe  the  way  in  which  the 
gas  was  carried  and  applied.  It  was  not  made  on  board, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Monarch,  but  kept  in  iron  bottles  ; 
one  of  which  was  screwed  on  to  the  ‘ main,’  and,  when 
the  gas  contained  in  it  was  consumed,  a fresh  bottle  was 
substituted.  The  Duke  of  York  was  afterwards  purchased 
into  the  royal  navy,  re-named  the  Messenger,  and  is,  or 
very  lately  was,  a coal  depot  off  Woolwich. 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

“Jan.  30.”  “W.  A.  Neill.” 

The  Editob  oe  “ DebPvEtt.” 

Pereant  illi  qei  ante  nos  nostra  dixe- 
RINT. — Somewhere  in  the  jest-books  it  is  recorded 
of  Robert  Hall,  the  great  Dissenting  divine,  that 
on  an  occasion  when  there  was  a great  influx  of 
visitors  into  his  chapel  through^'a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  he  quietly  remarked  that  he  had  heard  of 
people  making  a cloke  of  religion,  but  never  an 
umbrella.  In  the  dark  ages  of  James  I.  however,, 
there  was  a man  wiser  in  this  respect  than  Hall. 
Osborne,  in  his  Memoirs  of  James  I.  (ed.  1811, 
p.  188),  condemns  those  “ brainsicke  fooles,  as 
did  oppose  the  disciplines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  made  religion  an  umbrella  to  im- 
piety.” P.  W^.  Trepolpen. 

Superstition  and  Witchcraet. — An,  old 
woman,  whom  I well  remember,  always  carried 
in  her  pocket  a dried  toad,  as  a preservative  from 
small-pox.  One  day,  however,  she  went  into  the 
village  near  which  she  lived  without  her  toad. 
The-«mall-pox  prevailed  in  the  place  at  the  time, 
and  the  old  woman  caught  it,  and  had  it  rather 
severely.  This  was  gravely  told  me  lately  by  a 
very  old  man,  who  also  related  the  following  in- 
stance of  witchcraft : — 

A farmer,  whom  I also  knew,  though  I never 
heard  of  the  occurrence  I am  about  to  record 
before,  was  singularly  unlucky  with  his  stock  of 
pigs  and  sheep.  He  consulted  “a  cunning  man  ” 
upon  the  subject,  who  was  also  a farrier,  who  at 
once  told  him  that  he  must  have  offended  some 
one,  by  whom  his  animals  were  bewitched  out  of 
revenge.  He  then  told  the  farmer  that  he  would 
come  and  bleed  the  diseased  animals,  and  give 
him  further  directions.  He  came  accordingly, 
bled  the  sick  pigs  and  sheep,  saved  some  of  the 
blood  of  each,  and  mixed  it  all  together  in  a 
vessel.  This  was  to  be  set  before  the  fire  at 
night,  and  a man  was  to  keep  stirring  it  with  a 
knife,  but  on  no  account  to  speak  a word.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  the  farmer  and  his  man 
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sitting  up  to  watclitlie  result.  Exactly  at  midniglit 
a loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  hut  neither 
master  nor  man  moved  or  uttered  a word.  The 
man,  however,  kept  on  stirring  the  cauldron  of 
blood.  Presently  a huge  serpent  was  seen  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  directly  after  it  an  old  woman 
was  seen  sitting  on  the  fire,  with  a straw  bonnet 
on  drawn  over  her  eyes.  The  man  with  his  knife 
lifted  up  her  bonnet  to  see  her  face.  The  next 
morning,  an  old  woman.  Nan  Nott,  who  lived  at 
a turnpike-gate  near  the  place,  was  found  dead 
before  her  fire,  burnt  to  a cinder.  Of  course  it 
was  she  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  farmer's  fire, 
and  who  had  bewitched  his  live  stock;  and  of 
course  the  animals  got  well,  and  did  well  after- 
wards. This  the  farmer  himself  related  to  my 
informant.  F.  C.  H. 

Bell  iNSCKiPTioifs,  Kensingtoit  Chtjech. — 
In  The  Builder ^ Eeb.  27,  1869,  p.  169,  a corre- 
spondent* gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the 
bells  in  the  tower  of  the  old  parish  church,  St.  j 
Mary  Abbot’s,  Kensington,  which  I think  should  j 
be  transferred  to  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  Since  j 
there  is  every  probability  that  a new  structure  | 
will  soon  replace  the  old  church,  this  addition  to  | 
the  many  notes  on  campanology  in  your  former  j 
volumes  will  be  more  than  usually  appropriate  : — | 

“The  tower  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Kensington  j 
contains  a peal  of  eight  beUs  in  the  key  of  E,  the  weight 
of  tenor  being  about  21  cwt. ; and  in  a wooden  turret  sur- 
mounting the  tower  is  a comparatively  small  clock-bell. 

“ The  bells  forming  the  peal  were  cast  by  Thomas 
Janaway — not  Janeway,  ^as  stated  in  various  topogra- 
phical and  other  works — of  Chelsea,  and  they  severall}'- 
bear  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

1.  ‘ Prosperity  to  the  Paidsh  of  Kensington. 

Thomas  Janaway,  1772.’ 

2.  ‘When  from  the  earth  our  notes  resound, 

The  hills  and  valleys  echo  round. 

Thomas  Jana  way,  1772.’ 

S.  ‘ Musica  est  mentis  medicina. 

Thomas  Janaway,  1772.’ 

4.  ‘ Intactum  sileo,  pei'cute,  dulce  cano. 

Thomas  Janaway,  1772.’ 

5.  ‘ Let  Aaron’s  bells  continualh’-  be  rung, 

The  word  still  preacht  and  Hallelujah  sung. 

Thomas  Janaway,  1772.’ 

<5.  ‘ The  ringers’  art  our  grateful  notes  prolong, 

Apollo  listens  and  approves  the  song. 

Thomas  Janaway,  1772.’ 

7.  ‘ Ye  rulers  that  are  put  in  trust  to  judge  of  rong  and 

right. 

Be  all  your  judgments  true  and  just,  regarding  no 
man’s  might. 

Thomas  Janaway,  1772.’ 

8.  ‘ Be  it  known  to  great  and  small, 

Thomas  Janaway  made  us  all. 

Cast  July,  1772,  by  subscription. 

Rev.  James  Waller,  D.D.  Vicar. 

John  Stokes  and  William  Simpson, 
Churchwardens. 

J ohn  Lessingham,  Esq.,  gave  Twenty 
Pounds.’ 


[*  The  article  was  contributed  to  The  Builder  bv  Mr. 
Thomas  Walesby. — Ed,] 


“ On  the  walls  of  the  belfry  are  sixteen  tablets,  upon, 
which  are  recorded  the  various  exploits  of  change-ringers 
from  1774  to  1850.” 

E.  H.  W.  D. 


HANDEL’S  PSALM  TUNES. 

I have  frequently  beard  it  asserted  that  Handel 
composed  but  three  psalm  tunes,  and  that  all 
other  psalm  tunes  bearing  his  name  are  simply 
adaptations  from  his  works.  The  late  Samuel 
Wesley  discovered  the  three  psalm  tunes  referred 
to  in  the  Eitzwilliam  Library,  and  published  them 
under  the  following  title : — 

“ The  Eitzwilliam  Music,  never  published.  Three 
Hymns,  the  words  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Weslev,  A.M., 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxon. ; and  'set  to  music  bj- 
George  Frederick  Handel,  faithfullv  transcribed  from  his 
Autography  in  the  Library  of  the ‘Eitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  by  Samuel  Wesley,  and  now  verv  respect- 
fully presented  to  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  large.  To  be 
had  of  Mr.  S.  Wesley,  No.  16,  Euston  Street,  Euston 
Square,”  &c. 

In  the  Temple  Choral  Sei'vice  Book  (1867), 
edited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  one  of  such  tunes  is^ 
placed  above  the  well-known  hymn  commencing 

Kejoice,  the  Lord  is  King ! ” and  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  is  appended  this  note : — 

“ This  tune  was  originally  written  by  Handel  to  the 
above  h3' mn,  ‘ Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  King ! ’ ” 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  whether  or  not  the 
words  appear  in  Handel’s  autography  ” ; and  if 
not,  upon  what  data  is  Mr.  Hopkins’  note  based  ? 

If  established,  the  fact  that  Handel  and  Charles 
Wesley  were  associated  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  note  quoted  will  be  one  of  great  interest. 
Dates  render  such  an  event  possible,  seeing  that  at 
Handel’s  decease,  in  1759,  Charles  Wesley  was 
above  fifty  years  old;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  Samuel  Wesley’s  title-page  says  that  the 
words  were  set  to  the  music,  and  not  that  the 
music  was  composed  for  the  words. 

I also  observe  that  another  of  the  three  psalm 
tunes  is  inserted  in  the  Temple  book,  and  called 
^‘Cannons.”  It  has  the  note,  G.  F.  Handel, 
about  1742”;  and  I wish  to  repeat  my  questions 
with  reference  to  this  date.  Further,  I wish  to 
ask  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  tunes,  or  either 
of  them,  were  or  was  composed  during  Handel’s 
residence  at  Canons  byEdgwareP  In  S.  Wesley’s 
copy  this  tune  is  set  to  the  hymn,  Sinners  obey 
the  Gospel  word.” 

The  third  tune  is  set  to  the  words  — 

“ 0 Love  Divine,  how  sweet  thoii  art ! 

When  shall  I find  my  longing  heart 
All  taken  up  by  Thee  ? 

I thirst,  I faint,  I die,  to  prove 
The  greatness  of  redeeming  love — 

The  love  of  Christ  to  me.” 
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This  tune  is  thorouglily  Plandelian  in  character  : 
tlie  melody  is  very  beautiful.  It  used  to  be  sung 
occasionally  at  a Dissenting  .chapel  (now  pulled 
down)  in  Church  Lane,  Whitechapel — one  of  the 
last,  if  not  actually  the  last  in  London,  at  which 
the  singing  was  accompanied  by  an  orchestra  of 
stringed  and  other  instruments.  I never  heard  it 
sung  elsewhere. 

Some  years  ago  I had  some  talk  with  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  respect- 
ing these  tunes ; and  the  impression  on  my  mind 
is,  that  Samuel  Wesley  found  Handel’s  ‘^auto- 
graphy ” of  the  music  only,  and  himself  set  the 
words.  SuMERSET  J.  Hyam. 

Lord  Abergavejtet’s  Tenantry.  — At  the 
funeral,  in  August  last,  of  the  late  Earl  of  Aber- 
gavenny, The  Standard  stated  — 

“ that  the  ancestors  of  two  tenants  present  had  rented 
property  under  the  Lords  Abergavenny  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  that  several  other  tenants  present  on  the  occa- 
sion are  the  representatives  of  ancestors  who  have  rented 
property  from  the  Abergavenny  family  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  years.”  v 

These  statements  appear  to  me  to  be  very  like 
newspaper  romance ; but  if  true,  some  of  your 
correspondents  might  be  able  and  willing  to  give 
a more  detailed  account  of  these  remarkable  facts. 

Y.  S.  M. 

Emperor  Alexander  and  George  IV. — Can 
any  of  jmur  readers  inform  me  by  whom  was 
written  a poem  descriptive  of  a metaphorical 
pugilistic  encounter  between  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia  and  the  then  Prince  Regent? 
One  verse  has  a rhyme  thus  : — 

“ • • • there  were  vehicles  various, 

From  natty  barouche  down  to  buggv  precarious.” 

T.  B.  W. 

/ Benardgreyn.  — In  Pena  and  Lobel’s  Stirpium 
Adversaria  nova.  (Lond.  1570),  p.  145,  a locality 
is  given  for  PuUcaria  vulgaris,  L.  : — ’•An  Benard- 
greyn ara  et  fossis  altero  a Londino  lapide.”  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  this  place  is  or 
was  ? Henry  Trimen. 

Bunb dry’s  Cartcatdres. — I have  an  engraving 
by  W.  H.  Bunbury  called  Q.  visit  to  the  Camp.” 
(London:  published  Dec.  1,  1779,  by  Watson  and 
Dickinson,  New  Bond  Street.)  May  I ask.  What 
camp  ? Also,  a caricature  of  “ The  St,  .tames’s 
Macaroni,”  W.  II.  Bunbury,  1772.  Is  this  a 
likeness  of  any  one  ? Nephrite. 

Chaleont. — In  “ N.  & Q.”  2"^^  S.  ix.  397,  I find 
the  name  of  Chalfont,  some  time  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Milton.  Is  Chalfont  in  a valle}"  ? Is  there 
in  that  neighbourhood  a natural  pond  of  some 
extent?  What  is  the  origin  of  this  word  Chal- 
font ? Has  it  always  been  written  in  the  same 
manner  ; if  not,  how  ? How  is  this  word  Latinised 
in  historical  documents  ? Are  there  in  the  United 


Kingdom  or  elsewhere  other  names  like  Chal- 
font? A few  lines  to  the  geography  and  the 
geology  of  that  place  would  be  acceptable. 

Geo.  a.  Matile'. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Portrait  oe  Charles  I.  — I have  in  my  pos- 
session a large  and  an  apparentlj"  contemporaneous, 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  (three  faces).  It  much  re- 
sembles, although  it  is  not  an  exact  copy,  ona 
which  I have  seen  in  Her  Majesty’s  collection  — 
I think  at  Windsor:  that  is  by  Vandyk,  but  this,, 
though  a good  likeness,  is  by  a somewhat  inferior 
hand.  There  is,  however,  this  tradition  attached. 
to  it — that  during  the  Rebellion  a Colonel  Incle- 
don  (of  the  North  of  Devon)  had  been  appointed 
with  others  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament  to  guard 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  search  there  all  vessels 
proceeding  to  sea;  and  that  on  board  one  of  them 
he  found  and  captured. this  picture,  which  was  on: 
its  transit  to  Italy,  whither  it  had  been  consigned 
to  Bernini  the  sculptor  for  the  purpose  of  enabling- 
him  to  prepare  a marble  bust  of  the  king. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me- 
whether  there  is  any  historical  confirmation  of 
this  tradition  ? The  picture  became  the  property^ 
of  a deceased  relative  of  mine  early  in  the  present 
century  by  gift  from  a descendant  of  Colonel  In- 
cledon.  J.  B. 

The  Dodo. — I am  told  that  in  or  about  the; 
year  1855  or  1856  there  appeared  in  some  pe- 
riodical a notice  of  the  solitaire  {Bezophaps  soU- 
taria)  — the  extinct  dodo-like  bird  of  the  island 
of  Rodriguez.  I shall  be  extremely  obliged  to- 
any  one  who  will  kindly  refer  me  to  the  article,, 
which  (as  I am  informed)  may  have  been  in  the 
form  of  a review  of  Strickland’s  admirable  and 
well-known  Dodo  and  its  Kindred. 

Alered  Newton. 

Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Dorchester  Chdrch.  — Is  there  any  other 
instance  of  a Jesse  window  where  the  figures  are 
represented  on  the  stone  mullions  than  the  well- 
known  example  at  Dorchester,  Oxon  ? There  are 
several,  I believe,  where  the  genealogy  is  painted 
on  the  glass.  Every  one  interested  in  our  national 
monuments  must  "feel  grateful  for  the  care  and 
attention  that  have  been  shown  by  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  this  great  and  historic  church  for 
the  preservation  of  its  eminently  beautiful  Eastern 
chancel  and  canopied  sedilia ; and  we  must  hope 
that  funds  in  time  may  be  found  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  so  important  a monument  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  kingdom. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Firebrace  Family. — Robert  Firebrace,  of  the 
borough  of  Derb}^,  died  1649.  He  bore  for  his 
arms.  Azure,  on  a bend  or  three  crescents  sable 
between  two  roses  argent,  seeded  or,  and  bearded 
vert. 
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Henr}^,  liis  son,  was  cliief  clerk  of  tke  kitchen 
in  the  household  of  Charles  I.,  and  aided  that 
king  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  from  Carishrooke 
Castle  in  1618.  As  a reward  for  these  services  he 
was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  kitchen  by  Charles  II. 
The  arms  borne  by  his  father  were  confirmed  to 
him  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  also  granted 
to  him  on  Dec.  1,  1677,  the  following  crest : Upon 
B wreath  of  his  colours  an  arm  armed  proper, 
holding  a portcullis  or,  Henry  having  desired  a 
change  of  the  crest  formerly  used  by  the  father. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Henry  were  Sir 
Basil  Firebrace,  Bart.,  a Sheriff  of  London,  and 
Sir  Cordell  Firebrace,  Bart.,  whose  daughter  was 
married  to  a former  Earl  of  Denbigh.  My  queries 
are  — 

1.  When  and  where  was  Eobert  Firebrace 
buried  ? 

2.  What  was  the  crest  used  by  him,  and  when 
was  it  granted  ? 

3.  When  were  the  arms  first  granted  to  him  ? 

4.  Where  can  I find  a pedigree,  or  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  history  of  this  family  prior  to 
1649  ? I am  told  that  the  first  of  the  family  in 
this  country  was  a German  baron  who  came  over 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  name  was 
formerly  spelt  Ferbrass,  Ferbrace,  Fferebras,  and 
Farbras.  In  the  Parliamentary  Writs,  under 
date  Oct.  1313,  mention  is  made  of  a Eobert 
Fferbrass. 

5.  Are  there  any  portraits  in  oils,  miniatures, 
or  engravings  of  any  of  the  descendants  of  Henry  ; 
and  if  so,  where  are  they  to  be  seen  ? 

6.  Do  the  Norman  or  Neapolitan  (Ferebracci) 
genealogies  furnish  any  names  corresponding  with 
this  in  any  way  ? 

I should  feel  very  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
give  me  any  information  regarding  this  family.* 

Chakles  Maso2?. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Bishop  Hampden  on  the  Immoetality  oe 
THE  Soul. — Mr.  James  Grant,  in  his  gossiping 
volume  entitled  The  Religious  Tendencies  of  the 
Times,  gives  (secondhand)  the  following  extract 
as  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Hampden : — 

“ With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  provoke  no  needless 
controversy,  and  with  all  respect  for  those  who  think 
differently,  1 feel  bound  to  profess  my  owm  assured  belief 
that  the  common  notion  that  man’s  soul  is  necessarily 
immortal  and  eternal,  is  an  error  ; that  the  soul  can 
perish  or  die;  and  that  after  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
the  execution  of  its  sentences  of  suffering,  every  wicked 
man’s  soul  ivill  perish  and  die,  so  that  only  good  men 
will  eventually  ‘ live  for  ever.’  ” 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 

A pedigree  of  the  Firebrace  family  continued  from 
the  Visitation  of  1682  will  be  found  inNichols’s  Leices- 
tershire, vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  726.  Consult  also  Burke’s 
Extinct  Baronetage,  ed.  1814,  p.  196.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting note  on  Sir  Henry  Firebrace  in  The  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Barwick,  edit.  1724,  p.  87. — Ed.] 


who  can  verify  this  quotation  for  me.  Moreover, 
as  the  opinion  which  it  expresses  is,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  rapidly  spreading  in  this  country,  I 
shall  be  further  obliged  by  the  names  of  any 
writers  of  note  who  have  held  it  since  the  De- 
formation. John  Locke  and  Archbishop  Whately, 
it  is  well  known,  denied  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul.  W.  Maude. 

Birkenhead. 

‘^Hat  trix,  trim-go -trix.”  — Last  year  Mr. 
Laing  delighted  the  lovers  of  literary  curiosities 
with  a very  choice  and  elaborate  edition  of  one  of 
the  most  curious  books  ever  printed,  and  one  that 

has  its  own  peculiar  value  in  connection  with 
the  literature  of  the  Deformation  period  in  Scot- 
land,”— the  famous  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballates, 
commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  Andro 
Hart,  the  printer  of  the  edition  of  1621.  Amongst 
the  ^‘Profane  Songs  Spiritualized”  in  this  extra- 
ordinary collection,  one  has  become  widely  known 
at  the  present  day  through  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Eeaders  of  The  Abbot  will  at  once  remember 
“ The  Paip,  that  pagan  full  of  pride,”  which 
figures  so  conspicuously  in  more  than  one  memor- 
able scene  of  this  fascinating  novel.  When  Mr. 
Laing’s  book  came  out,  I eagerly  turned  to  his 
very  interestiug  preface  and  notes  to  see  if  he  had 
recovered  the  original  of  that  strange  spiritual  ” 
travesty  so  often  sung  by  the  lusty  voice  of 
honest  Adam  Woodcock;  but  it  was  not  there. 
As  Mr.  Laing  has  not  recovered  it,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  unknown:  however,  the  present 
taste  for  ballad  literature,  and  the  researches  now 
being  made  amongst  MS.  collections,  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  this  ‘^notable  hunting  song,” 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  terms  it.  Meantime  I would 
ask,  Are  the  words  of  the  chorus  found  in  any 
old  song,  and  have  they  any  meaning  ? or  is  the 
burden  a mere  fustian  phrase  or  nonsense  jingle, 
such  as  Hey  nony  nony,”  Hey  troly  loly,”  in 
the  profane  songs  denounced  by  Bishop  Cover- 
dale  .P  — 

“ Hay  trix,  trim-go-trix. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree.” 

w.  w. 

Sir  Eichard  Holeord,  Master  in  Chancery, 
born  1633,  died  1714.  Whose  son  was  he  r There 
was  a Eichard  Holford,  second  son  of  Eichard 
Holford  of  Church  Downe,  co.  Gloucester,  men- 
tioned in  the  Visitation  of  that  county  in  1623. 

C.  J.  E. 

Ingleeield  Family.  — I should  feel  much 
obliged  by  receiving  from  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents any  information  concerning  the  antecedents 
of  John  Nicholson  Inglefield  (1748-1828),  the 
captain  of  the  ill-fated  Centaur.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Slade  about  the  year 
1775. 

Ed.  a.  Ingleeield,  Capt.  E.N.,  F.E.S. 

10,  Grove  End  Koad,  N.W. 
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Ink  and  Ink  Stains. — I have  some  old  letters, 
from  which  some  words  have  lately  been  defaced 
with  black  ink.  What  preparation  will  remove 
the  cancelling  strokes  without  also  effacing  the 
writing  beneath  ? What  is  the  best  way  of  re- 
moving ink  stains  from  printed  pages  r 0.  W. 

The  Ivy  and  the  Bell.” — Can  you  favour 
me  with  any  information  respecting  the  author 
of  a poem  entitled  The  Ivy  and  the  Bell,”  the 
concluding  line  of  each  verse  being  A thousand 
years  ago,”  as  I am  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  and  hitherto  my  endeavours  have  proved 
unsuccessful  ? Inquirer. 

Names  oe  English  Plants. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  the  derivation  or  meaning 
of  the  following  local  plant-names? 

Wyvivvle,  or  imrvivvle. — The  Norfolk  name  for 
the  sea  buckthorn  (^Hippophae  rhamnoides). 

Kingfinyers. — This  name,  in  various  shapes,  is 
applied  in  several  counties  to  the  early  purple 
orchis  (O.  masculd).  In  Warwickshire  it  isking’s- 
fingersj  in  Bucks,  ring-finger  or  king-finger;  in 
Oxon,  cling-finger ; in  Berks,  lady-fingers.  The 
latter  half  of  the  word  is  preserved  in  the  Glou- 
cestershire and  Worcestershire  bloody  man’s-finger. 
In  Gloucestershire  and  Warwickshire  it  is  dead- 
man’s-hands ; in  Sussex,  deadman’s-thumbs.  This 
last  name  doubtless  refers  to  the  two  tubers  of 
the  root ; but  they  are  not  palmate  as  in  O.  macu- 
lata.  To  what,  then,  do  finger  ” and  hands  ” 
refer,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  affix 
‘‘king,”  “ring,”  or  “cling”?  The  bird’s-foot 
trefoil  {Lotus  corniculatus)  is  in  North  Bucks 
called  king-fingers. 

Sturdy. — The  Belfast  name  for  darnel  {Lolium 
iemulentu7n'). 

John- Georges. — The  Buckingham  name  for  the 
marsh- marigold  {Caltha palustris'). 

Widhin  pear-tree. — This  is  the  South  Bucks 
name  for  Pyrus  Aria.,  and  the  fruit  is  called 
widbin-pears.  Is  widhin  a corruption  of  ivhite- 
heam  ? In  Hampshire  the  tree  is  called  tohite-rice. 

Paigle. — This  name  is  still  unexplained.  In 
connection  with  it,  we  may  note  that  Stellaria 
holostea  is  called  by  Gerarde  pygie  or  pagle. 
Panunculus  hidhosus  is  (or  was)  named  paigle  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  Kent  cowslips  are  call^  horse- 
hucMes,  the  latter  half  of  the  word  being  evidently 
an  equivalent  of  paigle. 

Mr.  Holland  (of  Mobberley,  Knutsford)  and  I 
are  engaged  in  collecting /ocu/  plant-names.  If 
any  of  your  readers  can  assist  us,  I trust  they  will 
do  so.  James  Britten. 

High  Wycombe. 

Curious  Rings. — I believe  that  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  a very  limited  number  of  plain  gold 
rings,  having  a well- executed  miniature  medallion 
of  that  king  set  beneath  a large  diamond,  were 
made.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  on 


what  occasion,  for  whom,  and  how  manj^  of  these 
pretty  keepsakes  were  fashioned?  They  must 
have  been  of  considerable  value  from  the  mere 
size  of  the  diamond.  Brilliant, 

New  University  Club. 

Flat-headed  Screws. — I wish  to  put  a query 
about  the  archaeology  of  screws.  When  was  it 
that  the  round  flat  head,  with  the  nick  for  the 
screwdriver,  was  introduced  ? I think  I have  seen 
traces  of  it  in  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I 
have  one  in  my  pocket  now,  with  a head  to  be 
turned  by  pincers.  Can  you  tell  me  when  such 
were  used  ? E.  H.  Knowles. 

Tweeddale:  Hay. — Who  was  the  wife  of  Johrh 
Hay,  Esq.,  mother  of  George,  seventh  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  ? In  Douglas’s  Peerage  she  is  stated 
to  have  died  in  Edinburgh,  March  22,  1804. 

Y.  S.  M. 

“Sanctus  Wilhermus  de  Anglia.”  — The 
chronicles  of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland  state  that 
in  the  second  part  of  the  twelfth  century  one 
Wilhermus  or  Guillelmus  left  Neuchatel  with  the 
sons  of  the  count,  whom  he  accompanied  as  a 
tutor  to  the  University  of  Paris ; and  that  in  his 
old  age  he  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
people.  He  filled  the  office  of  “clerc  ” to  the  county 
was  “ canonicus,”  and  then  “ praepositus  ecclesiae 
Novicastri.”  In  later  documents  he  is  called 
“sanctus,”  though  he  may  have  been  canonised 
“ voce  populi  ” only.  His  reputation  extended 
further  than  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Neuchatel. 
His  name  was  known  everywhere  in  those  parts 
of  Switzerland  where  the  French  language  is 
spoken. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I discovered  under  some 
rubbish  in  a stable  of  the  ruined  episcopal  castle 
of  Tourbillon  in  Valais  a rather  well-preserved 
fresco,  four  feet  high,  with  this  legend  in  a car- 
touch,  “ Sanctus  Wilhermus  de  Anglia,  praeposi- 
tus  ecclesiae  Novicastri.”  I made  a draft  of  the 
whole  figure,  and  published  it  in  my  Musee  histo- 
rique  de  Neuchatel  with  the  little  we  know  on 
“ Sanctus  Wilhermus.”  Some  additions  were 
given  in  my  Collegiate  de  Neuchatel.,  the  old  seal 
of  which  bears  the  initials  S.  W.  (See  my  Monu^ 
7nents.) 

Can  any  one  of  your  learned  readers  inform  me 
where  I could  find  some  further  intelligence  con- 
cerning that  man  ? 

Since  he  undoubtedly  came  from  England  to 
Switzerland  as  a missionary,  as  many  others  had 
done  before  him,  my  query  may  also  interest  your 
historians. 

Geo.  a.  Matile. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Medal  oe  Cardinal  York.  — Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Vicissitudes  of 
Families j alluding  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
refers  to  a medal  struck  by  Cardinal  York  on  the 
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death  of  liis  elder  brother  in  1788;  having  the 
following*  inscription : — 

“ Heuricus  . Nonas  . Magnse  . BritanniEe  . Kex  . non  . 
voluntate  . hoininum  . sed  . Dei . gratia.” 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents  seen  a specimen 
of  this  medal  ? 

There  is  a medal  of  the  cardinal,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  with  the  following  legends  : — 

Obv.  “ HEN  . IX  . MAG  . BRIT  . FR  . ET  . HIB  . REX  . FID  . 
DEF  . CARD  . EP;.  TVSC.” 

Rev.  “non  .'desideriis  . iiominvm  . sed  . volvn- 

TATE  . DEI  . AN  . MDCCLXXXVIII.” 

And  another  having  the  same  legend  on  the  re- 
verse except  the  date  mdcclxvi,’’  with  the 
following  on  the  obverse : — 

“HENRICVS  . M . D . EP  . TVSC  . CARD  . DVX  . EBOR  . 
S . R . E . V . CANC.” 

What  event  does  this  medal  commemorate  ? 

The  title  of  King  of  France  ” was  not  dropped 
in  England  until  1801.  Was  it  not  ungrateful 
of  Henry  to  assume  it?  J.  N.  0. 

ZotjchofHaeeingwokth:  Capel:  Aemoeial 
Glass.  — There  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  my  family  an  ancient  richly-painted 
piece  of  armorial  glass,  which  I had  always  heard 
spoken  of  as  interesting  and  valuable,  but  of  the 
history  of  which  I knew  nothing.  Lately  I have 
been  led  to  examine  it,  and  find  the  arms  to  be 
those  of  Zouch  of  Harringworth,  with  three  quar- 
terings,  and  impaling  those  of  Capel.  One  of  the 
quartered  coats  I find  to  be  that  of  Cantalupe,  but 
about  the  other  two — or,  two  chevrons  gules,  and 
or  a lion  rampant  between  eight  crosses  croslet 
-azure — I can  obtain  no  certain  information.  John 
Lord  Zouch  of  Harringworth  (?  tenth  lord)  married, 
I find,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Capel, 
Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1503,  and  the 
-arms  in  question  are  without  doubt  his.  If 
any  of  your  correspondents  should  be  able  to 
give  me  any  information  about  the  quarterings 
concerning  which  I am  in  doubt,  and  can  add 
anything  as  to  the  issue  of  this  marriage  which 
may  help  me  in  tracing  the  history  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  glass,  I shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  them. 

L.  M.  A. 


cauevte^  toi'tb 

The  ^*  Mesta,”  oe  Ovine  Code  oe  Spain.  — 
I should  be  very  grateful  for  information  touch- 
ing the  above  system,  now  obsolete,  but  to  which 
much  of  the  preedial  desolation  of  the  Peninsula, 
us  well  as  the  deterioration  of  its  once  famous 
breed  of  sheep,  have  been  attributed.  The  ex- 
haustive indices  to  Parts  I.  and  H.  of  Ford’s 
Handhooh  do  not  so  much  as  contain  the  word. 
I have  a dim  recollection  of  having  read  a sum- 
mary of  the  ^*  Mesta”  laws  in  Semple’s  Tour  in 
Spain,  but  I cannot  get  at  Semple.  The  code  w^as 


still  unabrogated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  G.  A.  Sala. 

[The  word  Mesta  has  been  applied  exclusively  to 
flocks"  by  long  abuse,  but  originally  it  implied  a mixture 
{mezcla)  of  all  the  objects  of  growth,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  English  word  maslin.  The  Spanish  mesta  is  the 
name  given  to  an  incorporated  company  of  proprietors  of 
migrator}’-  Merino  sheep,  invested  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges, who  remove  semi-annually  from  valley  to  moun- 
tain, and  mountain  to  valley,  devouring  everything  as 
they  go,  and  claiming  the  privilege,  from  the  mere  anti- 
quity of  the  abuse,  to  pasture  their  flocks  freely,  or  at 
their  own  prices,  on  the  lands  of  the  cultivator.  When, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Alphonso  the  Last,  ships  for  the 
first  time  brought  English  flocks  into  Spain,  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  Mesta  was  instituted.  A few  years  after 
their  introduction  supervened  that  terrible  plague  which 
desolated  all  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  in  1348,  and  which 
in  1350  carried  off  King  Alphonso  himself.  After  this 
awful  scourge  about  fifty  whofe  districts  being  left  un- 
claimed, attracted  the  highland  shepherds  of  Leon  and 
the  Castiles,  who  drove  down  their  flocks  to  them  as  to  a 
milder  winter  quarter,  returning  to  their  cool  hills  on  the 
return  of  scorching  summer ; hence  by  degrees  a pre- 
scriptive right  of  agistment  was  claimed  over  these  com- 
mons, and  the  districts  were  retazados,  or  set  apart  and 
apportioned. 

About  the  year  1544  a compact  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  those  of  the 
valleys  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  privileges  of  the  Mesta  were  digested  into  a 
regular  code,  entitled  Leyes  y Ordenanzas  de  la  Mesta  ; 
and  as  the  association  consisted  of  the  greater  nobles, 
persons  in  power,  members  of  rich  monasteries,  and  eccle- 
siastical chapters,  it  had  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  monstrous  code  with  the 
utmost  severity.  A particular  tribunal  also  existed, 
under  the  title  of  Honrado  Consejo  de  la  Mesta,  or  the 
honourable  council  of  the  Mesta.  This  court  was  com- 
posed of  four  judges,  denominated  Alcaldes  may  ores  en- 
tregadores,  each  having  an  exchequer  and  an  escheator. 
The  cognizance  of  this  court  superintended  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  Mesta.  The  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction,  the  Consejo  de  la  Mesta,  was  finall}’* 
suppressed  in  1834,  Avhen  the  General  Cattle  Association 
was  placed  under  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Vide  Lxbro 
de  las  Leyes  del  Consejo  de  la  Mesta,  fob,  Madrid,  1609  ; 
Bowles,  Sobre  el  Ganado  Merino,  p.  501  ; the  Viaje  of 
Ponz,  letter  vii. ; Laborde,  View  of  Spain,  ed.  1809,  iv. 
51-61,  140;  Semple,  A Second  Journey  in  Spain,  ed.  1812, 
chap.  iii. ; and  Ford’s  Handbook,  Partii.  p.  463,  ed.  1855.] 
Dilligeout. — 

“ Godric’s  Manor  was  in  Tezelin  the  Cook.  An.  1254, 
Robert  Agyllon  held  a carucate  of  Land  here  by  the  ser- 
jeanty  or  service  of  cooking  up  an  earthen  platter,  in  the 
King’s  kitchen  at  the  Coronation  Dinner,  of  Dilligrout. 
If  there  was  any  Sagimen  (?)  in  it,  it  was  called  Maupi- 
gcrnum  (?).  An.  1285,  William  Walcot  held  the  Manor 
by  the  same  service.  Mr.  Aubrey  produced  this  from 
Blount’s  Antient  Tenures;  and  saith  King  Charles  II. 
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had  this  mess  of  Pottage  brought  him  at  his  Coronation 
b}^  Thomas  Leigh,  Esquire,  which  he  accepted  without 
tasting  it.” — Salmon’s  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  London, 
1736,  p.  58. 

What  was  Dilligrout?  Perhaps  a gruel  (see 

Grout/’  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary)  flavoured  with 
dill^ — 

“ A pretty  dish  to  set  before  a king,” — 
and  that  Charles  II.!  Johnson,  in  v.  ‘‘Grout,” 
gives  as  the  explanation,  “ coarse  meal,  pollard,” 
and  then  quotes  as  follows : — 

King  Hardiknute,  ’midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 

Caroused  on  nutbrown  ale,  and  dined  on  grout : 

Which  dish  its  pristine  honour  still  retains, 

And  when  each  prince  is  crown’d,  in  splendour  reigns.” 

King. 

Whence  the  quotation  ? 

Salmon  (p.  152),  under  the  head  of  “ Guilford,” 
says : — 

“ The  Bishop  of  Baieux,  the  Viceroy,  plaid  his  little 
squeezing  game  here.” 

An  anticipation  of  a modern  cant  phrase. 

W.  P.  P. 

[According  to  Lysons  (^Environs),  “ that  pasrt  of  the 
manor  of  Addington  in  Surrey  which  belonged  to  the 
Aguillons  and  Bardolphs  was  and  still  is  held  by  a very 
singular  species  of  Grand  Seijeantry,  viz.  by  the  service 
of  presenting  a certain  dish  to  the  king  on  the  day  of  his. 
coronation.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  manor  was  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  office  of  the  king’s  cook.  The  pottage  was 
called  ‘ the  mess  of  Gyron’  (le  Mess  de  Gyron),  or  if  seym 
(fat)  be  added  to  it,  it  is  called  Maupygernon.  Blount, 
however,  has  quoted  it  by  the  name  of  Dilligrout ; and 
Aubrey  has  copied  his  mistake.” 

The  name  Dilligrout  is  still  a problem  ; girunt,  gyroun, 
geianit,  gerout  (it  is  written  in  all  these  ways)  may  be 
corruptions  of  grout,  the  French  grvotte,  or  griotte,  the 
German  griltze,  gruel.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Glory  of  Re- 
gality, wishes  to  form  Dilligrout  by  prefixing  the  French 
Del.  Others  have  imagined  that  the  grout,  or  porridge, 
was  flavoured  wfith  the  herb  Dill.  Of  its  composition 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  {Encyc.  MetropoUtana, 
xix.  767,  and  the  Promptorium  ParvuJorum,  b}’’  Albert 
Way,  p.  217). 

The  lines  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson  are  from  Dr.  William 
King’s  Art  of  Coohery,  p.  65.] 

Herpokd,  in  Huntingdonshiee.— In  the  sixth 
volume  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  monastery  of  the  Austin  Canons  at 
Huntingdon.  Among  the  documents  relating  to 
this  monastery  there  is  a bull  of  Pope  Eugenius, 
dated  1547,  granting  certain  estates  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  one  of  these  is  “ Manerium  de  Ilerford 
cum  ecclesia  et  molendino.”  Also,  in  a “compu- 
tatio  ministrorum”  temp.  Henry  VIII.  the  fol- 
lowing items  occur,  headed  “ Com’  Hunt’”:  — 

£ s.  d. 

Herford,  Reddit’ Assis’  . . . . 17  4 I4 

Herford,  Firma  terr’,  &c.  . . . 11  12  0 

Herford,  Firma  rector’  . . . . 8 13  4 


Can  you  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  vil- 
lage or  manor  of  the  name  of  Herford  now  in 
Huntingdonshire;  or  if  not,  what  the  place  is 
now  called  ? A.  F.  H. 

Bonishall,  Macclesfield. 

[Herford,  afterwards  called  Hertford,  now  Hartford,  is 
a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Hurstington,  co.  Huntingdon,, 
1^  mile  (E.  by  N.)  from  Huntingdon.  The  church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  has  various  portions  in  the  Nor- 
man style  of  architecture.  See  Bacon,  Liber  Regis,  ed. 
1786,  p.  524,  and  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vii. 
475*.] 

Geace  Toziee. — I have  a three-x^uarter  por- 
trait mezzo  engraving  by  Faber,  from  a painting^ 
byDandridge.  It  represents  a good-looking  middle- 
aged  woman,  and  on  the  margin  is  printed  “ Grace 
Tozier.”  I can  only  find  that  she  kept  an  inn  on 
Epping  Forest  in  1753.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
how  she  acquired  notoriety  ? The  portrait  may 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Paul’s  shop.  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  Quzestoe. 

[Mrs.  Grace  Tozier  for  many  years  kept  the  Assembly 
Room,  commonly  called  “ The  Chocolate  House,”  at 
Blackheath,  with  great  reputation,  and  was  highly  re- 
spected in  that  locality.  To  the  day  of  her  death  she  was 
onl}^  known  by  that  name,  although  in  the  year  1734  she 
married,  at  the  age'of  seventy,  an  eminent  brewer  near 
Leather  Lane,  at  that  time  in  his  fortieth  year.  The 
disproportion  of  age  was  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion to  the  brewer,  that  he  declared  the  lady  would  not 
have  been  less  disagreeable  had  she  reached  the  patri- 
archal age  of  one  hundred.  She  constantly  wore  a hat 
which  was  much  noticed,  and  for  which  no  reason  was 
ever  assigned,  though  frequently  questioned  by  the  gentry 
of  Greenwich  and  the  neighbouring  villages  who  patro- 
nised her  assemblies.  She  died  on  November  22,  1753, 
and  two  original  portraits  of  her  were  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  still  preserved  at  the  Assembly  Room 
on  Blackheath,  where  she  figured  in  a hat,  cap,  neck- 
cloth, gloves  and  ruffles,  flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  an 
apron.  Her  engraved  portrait  in  the  Catalogue  of  Sir 
William  Musgrave  is  marked  “ scarce.”] 

Nathaniel  Johnston,  M.E.  : De  Foe.  — The 
following  advertisement  respecting  Dr.  Johnson 
[Johnston]  the  antiquary  may  be  worthy  ef  a place 
in  “ N.  &.  Q.,”  and  perhaps  may  add  something 
towards  his  biography : — 

'“All  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Johnson 
[Johnston],  consisting  of  a great  house,  and  several 
other  houses  and  lands  at  Pontefract,  Eastfield,  Hadley 
House,  Cravemore,  and  Thurgoland,  in  the  county  of 
York,  is  to  be  sold  by  virtue  of  a decree  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  before  Dr.  Edisbury,one  of  the  Masters 
of  the  said  Court,  at  his  chambers  in  Symonds’ Inn,  where 
particulars  mav  be  had.” — London  Gazette,  March  24  to 
27,  1707,  No.  4317.” 

I may  perhaps  mention  that  about  the  same 
time  there  appears  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette 
relative  to  the  bankruptcy  of  Daniel  Foe,  mer- 
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chant.  As  I know  little  of  the  biography  of  the 
celebrated  De  Foe,  I am  curious  to  learn  if  he  was 
a merchant  and  had  been  a bankrupt. 

A.  E.  W. 

[For  some  account  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Johnston,  of 
Pontefract,  and  his  curious  genealogical  collections,  con- 
sult Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  v.  328,  and  Hunter’s 
Deanery  of  Doncaster,  ii.  466. 

That  Defoe  had  carried  on  business  as  a merchant  is 
certain  from  numerous  references  and  statements  in  his 
Reviews,  and  also  in  his  works — The  Compleat  Tradesman 
and  the  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce.  He  was  ruined 
in  his  business  and  his  private  affairs  by  a long  impri- 
sonment in  Newgate  for  writing  and  publishing  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ; but  to  his  honour  it  is 
known  that  he  afterwards  paid  in  full  the  greater  part 
of,  and  it  is  believed  all,  his  just  debts,  though  not  legally 
liable.] 

Song. — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give 
me  the  correct  name  of  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing song  ? — 

“ Oh  ! say  not  woman’s  heart  is  bought 
AVith  vain  and  empt}^  treasure ! 

Oh  ! say  not  woman’s  heart  is  caught' 

By  every  idle  pleasure. 

When  first  her  gentle  bosom  knows 
Love’s  flame,  it  wanders  never ; 

Deep  in  her  heart  the  passion  glows  ; 

She  loves,  and  loves  for  ever. 

“ Oh  ! say  not  woman’s  false  as  fair, 

That  like  the  bee  she  ranges ! 

Still  seeking  flowers  more  sweet  and  rare, 

As  fickle  fanc}^  changes. 

Ah  no  ! the  love  that  first  can  warm, 

AA'ill  leave  her  bosom  never ; 

No  second  passion  e’er  can  charm ; 

She  loves,  and  loves  for  ever.” 

I have  in  my  possession  two  MS.  copies  of  the 
above  song : one  signed  Pocock/’  the  other 

J.  Howard  Payne,”  from  the  opera  of  Clari,  the 
Maid  of  Milan.  Which  is  correct  ? 

A.  Houghton  Mills. 

Campfield,  Manchester. 

[This  song  is  by  Isaac  Pocock  the  dramatist,  and  will 
give  him  a passport  to  many  a sympathetic  heart.  It  was 
assigned  to  Miss  Stephens  when  The  Heir  of  Vironi  was 
first  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  Feb.  27,  1817 ; but 
John  Braham  was  the  vocalist  who  contributed  most  to  its 
popularity  (Geneste’s  History  of  the  Stage,  viii.  608,  and 
The  Times  of  Feb.  28,  1817).  The  music  is  by  Whit- 
taker ; but  the  opex'a  in  ivhich  it  occun-ed  wms  never 
printed.  Mr.  Isaac  Pocock  died  on  August  23,  1835,  at 
Pay  Lodge,  Maidenhead,  aged  fifty-four.] 

John  Augustine  Wade.— At  p.  205  anth  it  is 
stated  that  John  Augustine  Wade  died  July  25, 
1845.  In  my  commonplace  book  I find  the  fol- 
lowing entry : Joseph  Augustine  Wade,  a fine 
musician,  a pleasing  poet,  and  no  mean  scholar, 
died  July  15, 1845,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Strand.” 
I presume  both  accounts  refer  to  the  same  person, 


though  there  are  discrepancies  in  Christian  name 
and  date.  If  so,  which  is  correct  ? 

Jl.  St.  J.  B.  Joule. 

Southport. 

[The  entiy  in  our  correspondent’s  commonplace  book 
is  from  The  Literary  Gazette  of  July  19,  1845,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Joseph  [James?]  Augustine  Wade  died  on 
Tuesday,  July  15,  1845.1 

EAPtL  OF  DERBY  II;^^  AMERICA. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  217.) 

I can  hardly  suppose  that  the  details  of  my 
voyage  to  America  in  1824  can  have  much  public 
interest ; but  as  your  correspondent  T.  has  given 
an  account  of  it,  to  which  he  invites  correction,” 

I am  ready  to  gratify  him,  on  what  I suppose  he 
will  admit  to  be  good  authority.  The  only  fact 
for  which  there  is  any  foundation,  is  that  I did 
sail  for  America  in  company  with  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,*  my  other 
companions  being  the  late  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and 
the  present  Lord  Taunton,  then  Mr.  Labouchere. 
He  says  that  I was  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  some  forty-- 
four  years  ago.”  I never  was  there  in  mylifo^. 
That  I sailed  from  England  in  the  Falmouth 
packet,  a brig  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  com- 
manded by  a lieutenant,  with  eight  quaker-guns 
and  thirty-five  men.”  My  friends  and  I embarked^ 
at  Liverpool  for  New  York,  on  board  the  Canada, 
a ship  of  six  hundred  tons  belonging  to  the  well- 
known  Black  Ball  line  of  packets,  admirably  fur- 
nished in  every  respect,  and  which  left  on  our  minds 
no  recollection  of ‘Hioraely  fare  orrough  travelling.” 
It  is  added  that  I ‘^visited  Nova  Scotia  with  the- 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ” and 
that  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  sailed 
from  Halifax,  for  the  second  time  risking  their 
lives  in  the  old  Falmouth  Dragon.”  AVhen,  at 
the  close  of  our  tour,  my  three  companions  went 
on  to  Halifax,  I quitted  them  at  New  York,  and 
returned  by  the  same  line  of  packets  by  which  I 
had  gone  out,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  " 
loss  of  life. 

I am  aware  that  these  details  are  wholly  unim- 
portant,* but  as  an  entirely  incorrect  statement 
has  appeared  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  you  will  perhaps 
think  it  worth  while  to  set  your  correspondent 
right  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Derdv, 

8t.  James’s  Square,  March  9,  1869. 


ARMS  OF  THE  PALiEOLOGL  EMPERORS  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(4«*  S.  ii.  525,  618 ; iii.  44,  HI.) 

It  is  doubtless  too  often  the  case  that  eminent 
men,  on  the  authority  of  a sentence  or  a single 
word  not  properly  understood,  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions at  which  they  otherwise  could  not  have 
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arrived,  and  which,  they  themselves  are  the  first 
to  condemn  on  discovering  their  incomprehensible 
error. 

If  your  accomplished  correspondent  Mr.  Johh 
Woodward,  whose  contributions  to  & Q./’ 
I assure  him,  I read  always  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  profit,  was  a little  more  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  French  heralds, 
he  would  have  seen  in  the  term  addossez^  not  its 
strict  meaning  as  found  in  dictionaries,  but  as  a 
mere  explanatory  word  used  by  Ohifflet  and  by 
Favyn  in  order  to  specify  clearl}'-  the  position  of 
the  charges  between  themselves  in  the  quarters 
of  the  Palseologian  escutcheon  j and  consequently 
lie  would  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
formerly  the  B charge  in  each  quarter  consisted 
of  B’s  addosseZj  or  set  back  to  back,  thus — 3 B ; 
and  that  this  arrangement  was  a corruption  of  the 

rondells  ” charged  with  the  cross,  as  blazoned 
on  the  shield  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
during  its  possession  by  the  French  emperors, 
whose  heir  was  Philip  JI.,  Prince  of  Tarentum, 
the  husband  of  Catherine  de  Valois,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Empress  Catherine  de  Courte- 
nay and  of  Charles  Count  de  Valois,  third  son  of 
Philip  III.  le  Hardi  King  of  France  and  of  Isa- 
bella of  Aragon.* 


* The  armorial  insignia  of  Catherine  de  Courtenay- 
titular  Empress  of  Constantinople,  and  of  her  son-in-law 
Philip  IL,  Prince  of  Tarentum,  are  blazoned  at  the  end 
(^Recueil  de  diverses  Chartes  pour  VHistoire  de  Constanti- 
nople, p.  47)  of  a valuable  and  rare  work  edited  by  C. 
du  Fresne,  and  entitled  Histoire  de  V Empire  de  Con- 
stantinople sons  les  Empereurs  frangols,  Paris,  mdclvii. 
2 parts  in-foL,  as  follows  : — “ Le  second  (seau)  est  uh 
ouale  en  cire  rouge,  et  represente  une  Dame  sous  une 
espbce  de  portail,  ayant  la  couronne  sur  la  teste,  et  en 
la  droite  un  sceptre,  au  bout  duquel  est  une  fleur-de-lys. 
A costez  du  portrait  sont  deux  Escussons,  celuy  du  coste 
droit  est  d’Aniou,  I’autre  represente  une  croix  pleine, 
accompagnee  h,  chaque  canton  d’un  tourteau  ou  Bezant 
vuide  en  forme  de  cercle,  et  remply  d’une  croisette,  et 
accompagne  de  quatre  autres  semblables,  et  a I’entour  du 
Seau  sont  ces  mots  s.  katherine  dei  gra.  impera- 
TRICIS  CONSTANTIiSOPOLITANE  et  COMITISSE  VAEESIE. 
Au  dos  est  un  petit  Escusson  party  d’Aniou  et  des  armes 
de  Catherine,  comme  elles  sont  representees  au  grand 
Seau,  et  h I’entour  ^ s.  kath  . dei  . gra  . ipato  . con- 
stat . . . COMITISSE.  Ces  armes  sont  celles  de  I’Empire 
de  Constantinople,  qui  se  vo^^ent  ainsi  blazonnees  en 
r^glise  de  Saint  Maximin  de  Prouence  avec  celles 
d’Aniou-  Sicile ; S^auoir,  De  France  au  lambel  de  cinq 
pieces  de  Gueulles,  au  baston  Argent  brochant  sur  le 
tout.  Party  de  Gueulles  ala  croix  ^Argent,  accompagnee 
de  quatre  bezans  d’Or  chargez  d’une  croix  de  Gueulles, 
chascun  desdits  bezans  accompagnez  de  quatre  croisettes 
A’ Argent,  deux  en  chef,  et  deux  en  pointe.  Ce  sont  les 
armes  de  Philippe  prince  de  Tarente,  qui  espousa  Cathe- 
rine de  Valois  fille  de  ladite  Catherine  Imperatrice  de 
Constantinople.”  From  the  above  highly  authentic  de- 
scriptions, it  is,  I think,  evident  that  all  descriptions  of 
the  arms  in  question,  mentioned  in  various  works,  and 
quoted  by  your  learned  correspondent  (“  N.  & Q.”  4^*^  S. 
iii.  112),  are  incorrect,  and  consequently  of  very  little 
authority. 


Every  one  of  the  heralds  who  will  read  the 
present  article  will  confess  that  very  little  can  be 
met  reliable  in  heraldic  works,  printed  or  MS., 
even  of  the  greatest  authority,  relating  to  the 
armorial  insignia  of  old  empires,  kingdoms,  or 
families:  for  example,  Petra-Sancta,  who  at- 
tributes the  Palseologian  escutcheon  Gules,  a 
cross  or,  between  four  letters  B,  of  the  last  ’’  to 
the  Byzantine  empire  *,  and  Du  Cange,  who  gives 
to  the  imperial  family  of  Lascarist  that  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  Gules,  an  eagle  with  two 
heads,  displayed,  crowned,  armed,  and  membered 
or.”|  Consequently,  when  we  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  or  to  discover  MSS.  written  cen- 
turies ago,  and  containing  reliable  information 
regarding  the  blazoning  of  such  insignia,  we  must 
rejoice  at  the  discovery,  and  not  build  theories  on 
suppositions  which  are  admissible  only  when  facts 
and  proofs  are  wanting. 

The  foot-note  which  accompanied  my  list  of 

Armorial  Insignia  of  Illustrious  Byzantine 
Families,”  published  last  December  in  N.  & Q.,” 
and  which  explained  the  meaning  of  the  initials 
B in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Palseologian  es- 
cutcheon §,  the  period  when  these  letters  were 
assumed,  &c.  &c.,  was  transcribed  from  my  vellum 
roll  in  question,  on  which  it  was  written  about 
the  year  1346,  therefore  highly  convincing  evi- 
dence to  my  mind,  and  I hope  to  that  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  who  will  see  now  that  the  foot-note 
in  question  was  not  compiled  from  the  usual 
dubious  sources,  as  he  appears  to  think,  1| 

Bhodocanakis. 

Park  Bank  House,  Broughton. 


* (“  Aurea  crux  plana,  in  parmula  conchy liata),  cum 
adscripto  ei  quater  Graeco  elemento,  B,  est  Kegia  tessera 
Imperii  Constantinopolitani : sententia  verb  eius  est 
BacrtAeus  BacrtAewi/  BauiAeuwi/  BautAeuor'Tas.”  {Tesserce 
de  Gentilitia.  Romae,  mdcxxxviii.  in-fol.  page  250.) 
Brian ville  QJeu  d'Armoiries,  &c.  Lyon,  mdclxv.  in-16  mo. 
p.  92)  apparently  did  not  know  Greek  syntax,  or  he 
would  have  said  BacriAeus  Bao'iXecau  BacriKevuv  Bacrt- 
Aewj/,  and  not  BaaiXedai. 

f Vide  p.  218  of  his  work  Familiat  Byzantince  (Lute- 
tiae  Parisiorum,  cid.ioc.lxx,  in-fol.)  where  these  arms 
are  engraved. 

J These  insignia  were  assumed,  as  every  bodj'-  knows, 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  on  transporting 
his  throne  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  and  were  re- 
tained subsequently  by  all  his  successors.  I think  it 
unnecessary  to  quote  authorities. 

§ Dr.  Joseph  Jackson  Howard,  F.S.A.  &c.  &c.,  will 
publish,  in  the  next  number  of  his  valuable  periodical 
Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  the  contents  of 
this  vellum  roll,  when  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it. 

II  In  page  362  of  the  above-quoted  work  of  Du  Cange 
{Familia  Ryzantinffi),  under  the  inscription  “Anna  alia 
Regum  Paganorum  et  Saracenorum,  aliorumque  Prin- 
cipum,  ex  Codic.  MS.  Peiresciano,”  is  the  description  of 
the  personal  arms  of  the  despots  of  Thessalonica  and  of 
Peloponnesus,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Palteologus, 
in  this  manner  : — 
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A propos  de  la  description  des  armoiries  des 
empereurs  Paleologues  que  S.  A.  K.  le  prince 
Khodocanakis  a publiee  dans  son  interessante 
notice  sur  le  vellum  roll  qu’il  possede,  M.  John 
Woodward  a emis  line  opinion  paradoxale  que 
nous  ne  saurions  partager  et  qui  nous  semble  in- 
admissible. 

Tons  les  anciens  auteurs  beraldiques  disent 
que  les  armes  de  la  ville  et  des  empereurs  de 
Constantinople,  au  temps  des  Paleologues,  etaient 
une  croix  cantonnee  de  quatre  B adosses.  Favyn, 
dans  son  Theatre  d' ITonneur  1620,  in-4°, 

tom.  ii.  p.  1514),  dit : — 

“ Frederic,  second  du  nom,  eut  k femme  Marguerite, 
fille  de  Guillaume  Paleologue,  marquis  de  Montferrat,  qui 
portait  de  Constantinople : de  gueules,  a la  croix  plaine 
d'or,  cantonnee  de  quatre  B,  que  nous  disons  fusils,  adossez, 
dti  mesme'’' 

Apres  lui  le  jesuite  Gilbert  Devaremies,  dans  son 
Boy  d^ Armes  (Paris,  1635,  in-fol.  p.  249),  ajoute 
cette  explication  des  quatre  B : qui  signifiaient 
jadis  BacTiAeoy,  BacriAecor,  Bao'tAeuojJ',  BacrtAewoi^rwi^,  Boy 
des  Bo3^s,  Begissant  les  Boys.”  Petra  Sancta, 
dans  son  livre  Tesserm  gentilitice  (Borne,  1638, 
in-fol.  p.  250)^  Wulson  de  la  Colombiere,  dans 
la  Science  lierdique  (Paris,  1644,  in-fol.  p.  188), 
donnent  aussi  la  meme  interpretation,  et  leurs 
crrements  ont  ete  suivis  par  tons  les  ecrivains 
posterieurs,  qui  se  sont  occupes  de  la  question. 

Cette  origine  des  armes  des  Paleologues  n’avait 
rien  qui  ne  fut  tres-conforme  aux  usages  du  temps. 
On  se  servait  frequemment  a la  fin  du  nioyen  age 
d’initiales  on  de  lettres  mysterieuses,  appelees 
dgles^  qui  se  pla^aient  soit  en  legende,  soit  dans 
le  milieu  du  sceau  ou  dans  I’interieur  de  I’ecu. 
Une  croix  les  separait  souvent  comme  dans  les 
bulks  des  Papes,  ou  elk  etait  cantonnee  des 
lettres  S.  P.  S.  P.  — Sanctus  Petrus,  Sanctus 
Paulus.^  Les  dues  de  Savoie  avaient  adopte  les 
quatre  initiates  F.  E.  B.  T.,  qui  s’expliquaient  par 
ces  mots : Fortitude  EjusBhodum  Tenuity  devise  dont 
ils  ornerent  le  collier  de  I’ordre  de  I’Annonciade. 
Dans  le  champ  du  sceau  de  Frederic  III,  roi  de 
Sicile  en  1306,  etaient  graves  les  sigks  ,F.  T. — 
Fredericus  Ter  tins  (Natalis  de  Wailly,  Elements 
de  paleographie,  tom.  ii.  p.  135).  Le  celebre 
S.  P.  Q.  B. — Senatus  Populusque  Bomanus,  n’a-t-il 
pas  ete  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jusqu’a  nos  jours 
le  monogramme  des  ecussons  romaius  ? Les  rois 
de  Cliypre  de  la  niaison  de  Lusignan,  lorsqu’ils 
fonderent  I’ordre  de  kur  nom,  ne  lui  donnerent-ils 
pas  un  collier  forme  de  lacs  d’amour  entrelaces 
avec  les  lettres  S et  B,  Securitas  Bcgni  ? 


“Le  Roy  cle  Salenique  : de  Gueules^wm  croix  d’Or 
entre  quatre  ....  (B)  d’Or.  Thessalonicae  Despotarum 
ex  gente  Paljeologorum  Insignia.” 

“ Le  Roy  de  Romenie  : de  Gueules  h trois  (forte  4) 
lettres  qu’on  appelle  B,  d’Or  ; Palseologorum  Insignia.” 

I may  remark  that  in  page  230  of  the  same  work  are 
engraved  the  Palajologian  arms  as  described  above. 


Philippe  le  Bon,  due  de  Bourgogne,  lorsqu’il 
institua  les  chevaliers  de  la  Toison  d’or,  leur 
donna  pour  insignes  un  collier  compose  de  lettres 
B,  qui  voulaient  dire  Bourgogne,  et  de  cailloux 
etincelants  qu’il  avait  pris  pour  symbole  heral- 
dique.  Le  voisinage  des  cailloux  et  des  sigks  B 
donnerent  I’idee  d’appekr  les  derniers  des  briquets 
ou  fusils,  instruments  d’acier  qui  servaient  a faire 
jaillir  le  feu  par  son  choc  centre  une  pierre. 

Quoique  cette  explication  toute  naturelk  Con- 
corde parfaitement  avec  le  systeme  que  S.  A.  B. 
k PRINCE  Bhodocanakis  a suivi  lui-meme  a son 
tour.  Monsieur  Woodward  a voulu  chercher  ail- 
kurs  I’origine  de  ces  quatre  B ou  fusils  au  moyen 
d’un  paradoxe. 

Ces  lettres,  dit-il,  sont  blasonnees  adossees,  parce- 
qu’elks  se  tenaient  jadis  par  le  dos  et  qu’elles 
ne  sont  que  k dedoubkment  d’une  croix  par- 
tageant  I’ecu  rond  en  quatre  quartiers  qui  se 
sont  graduelkment  transformes  ou  pervertis  en 
deux  B majuscules.  II  fournit  a I’appui  de  son 
assertion  deux  arguments  principaux. 

1°  II  invoque  Pexpression  heraldique  adosses, 
qu’il  semble  ne  pas  bien  comprendre;  car  cet  ad- 
jectif  ne  s’applique  pas  a des  figures  qui  se  tien- 
nent  par  le  dos  comme  les  freres  siamois  par  k 
flanc,  mais  il  indique  la  position  de  deux  animaux 
qui  se  tournent  le  dos ; de  meme  qu’on  les  appelle 
affrontes,  quand  ils  se  regardent.  Pourrait-on 
dans  ce  dernier  cas  dire  qu’ils  se  touchaient  pri- 
mitivement  par  le  front?  Si  Ton  a mis  les 
quatre  B adosses  dans  les  armes  des  Paleologues, 
e’est  sans  doute  pour  alFecter  une  certaine  ele- 
gance et  pour  rompre  I’uniformite  de  ces  quatre 
lettres,  plantees  comme  des  jalons. 

2°  II  cite  les  armes  des  princes  de  Tarente,  dont 
un  quartier  avait  en  effet  une  croix  cantonnee  de 
quatre  hesants  d! argent,  charges  chacun  dune  croix 
de  simple  et  dont  une  autre  partition  avait  une 
croix  potencee  et  cantonnee  de  quatre  croisettes  du 
meme  ( Genealogie  des  comtes  de  Flandre,  p.  28 ; 
Jerome  Bara,  Blason  des  Armoiries,  Paris,  1638, 
in-fol.  p.  155,  et  P.  Anselme,  tom.  I®*’,  p.  412). 
Mais  M.  Woodward  n’a  pas  fait  attention  que 
ces  quatre  besants  charges  d’une  croix  avaient 
ete  adoptes  posterieurement  aux  premiers  empe- 
reurs Pakologues,  lorsque  Philippe  de  Sicile, 
prince  de  Tarente,  fils  de  Charles  le  Boiteux,  rqi 
de  Naples,  et  petit-fils  de  Charles  d’Anjou,  avait 
epouse,  le  30  juillet  1313,  Catherine,  imperatrice 
titulaire  de  Constantinople,  fille  de  Charles  de 
France,  comte  de  Valois,  et  de  Catherine  de 
Courtenay,  heritiere  de  I’empire  d’Orient,  dont  la 
maison  avait  pour  armes  trois  besants,  qui  furent 
portes  au  nombre  de  quatre  pour  donner  sans  doute 
plus  de  symetrie  et  remplir  les  quatre  cantons  de 
la  croix  principak.  Quant  aux  petites^  croix  qui 
chargent  ks  besants,  ce  fut  une  addition  dictee 
par  la  piete  de  ces  seigneurs  qui  etaient  alles 
arracher  ks  saints  lieux  des  mains  des  infideks. 
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Mais  si  les  besants  croisill^s  ne  foiirnissent 
aiiciiH  argument  serieux^  la  croix  potencee  et  can- 
tonnee  cle  quatre  croisettes,  qui  forme  les  armes  de 
Jerusalem,  est  un  argument  contre  I’opinion  de 
Monsieur  Woodward,  car  elle  demontre  sura- 
bondamment  I’usage  en  Orient  et  a cette  epoque 
de  multiplier  les  croix  dans  les  armoiries. 

Enfin  si  les  quatre  B provenaient  de  dedouble- 
ment  d’une  croix  primitive,  comment  et  pourquoi 
serait-on  venu  en  retablir  une  nouvelle  ? Ce  serait 
une  superfetation  dont  nous  ne  comprendrions  ni 
la  cause  ni  I’utilite.  A.  Bored  d’Hadterive. 

Paris. 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

(4‘‘^  S.  iii.  63.) 

The  statements  in  my  former  letter  (ii.  611) 
were  perfectly  correct,  being  founded  on  the  Act 
6 & 7 Wm.  IV.  c.  86  ‘‘for  registering  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  ” 5 and  G.  W.  M. 
was  not  justified  in  contradicting  them,  nor  in  re- 
peating his  assertions  ivithout  proof. 

I do  not  suppose,  nor  have  I said  anything  to 
induce  anyone  else  to  suppose,  that  the  register  of 
a hirtli  and  the  register  of  a baptism  are  the  same. 
The  register  of  a baptism  is  simply  a record  that 
on  a certain  day  a certain  child  was  baptised  by  a 
certain  name.  It  is  a record  of  a religious  rite, 
and  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  of  anything 
else— not  even  of  the  date  or  place  of  birth,  if 
inserted.  The  register  of  a birth  is  a civil  record, 
and  comprises  numerous  important  particulars,  as 
follows : — 

Col.  1.  The  date  and  place  of  the  birth. 

,,  2.  The  child’s  name,  if  any  given  to  it  in  baptism  or 
otherwise. 

„ 3.  The  sex. 

„ 4.  The  father’s  name  and  surname. 

„ 5.  The  mother’s  name,  and  married  and  maiden  sur- 
names. 

„ 6.  The  father’s  rank  or  profession. 

„ 7.  The  informant’s  signature,  description,  and  resi- 
dence. 

„ 8.  The  date  of  the  registration  of  the  birth. 

„ 9,  The  registrar’s  signature. 

„ 10.  (the  last).  The  child’s  baptismal  name,  if  added 
after  registration  of  the  birth. 

None  of  these  particulars  are  ever  “ wrongfully 
and  illegally  extorted  from  the  parents  by  the 
local  registrar,”  as  wrong  fully  stated  by  the  “ parish 
priest,”  W.  TI.  S.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so,  as  the  law  (the  Act  aforesaid) 
requires  and  empowers  the  registrar  to  ask  for 
and  to  record  all  the  above-mentioned  particulars 
within  a certain  time,  free  of  expense,  and  renders 
it  compulsory  on  the  parents,  &c.,  on  such  request, 
to  furnish  such  particulars,  and  to  sign  the  re- 
gister. 

With  regard  to  the  child’s  name,  I will  here 
state  fully,  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  G.  W.  M. 
and  W.  H.  S.,  but  of  others,  that  if  the  child  has 


been  baptised,  either  at  church  or  at  a Homan 
Catholic  or  nonconformist  chapel,  the  parents  will 
register  the  birth  in  that  name ; so  also  if  the 
parents  have  decided  on  the  name,  but  have  not 
had  the  child  baptised.  If  the  parents  cannot 
decide  on  a name,  or  if  they  have  the  child  bap- 
tised by  a name  different  to  that  previously  given 
to  the  registrar,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  pro- 
cure from  the  officiating  minister  a certificate  * of 
the  baptism  in  the  form  of  schedule  G of  the  Act, 
and  which  such  minister  is  bound  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  to  give  on  demand  for  one  shilling, 
and  deliver  the  same  with  another  shilling  to  the 
registrar,  who  will  thereupon  enter  such  baptismal 
name  in  the  last  column  (10)  of  the  entry  of  the 
birth. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  persons  who  are 
neither  “Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  Heretics,”  nof 
Established  Churchmen,  but  good  Christians,  who 
conscientiously  object  to  infant  baptism,  or  to  any 
baptism  at  all.  These  invariably  name  their  chil- 
dren on  registering  the  births. 

I never  heard  of  a person  naming  himself.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  it  is  done  for  him  by 
his  parents  at  the  font  or  otherwise,  before  he  is 
old  enough  to  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 

I should  like  to  know  upon  what  authority  a 
clergyman  can  refuse  to  solemnise  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  parishioners  who  is  unbaptised.  I 
know  he  can  refuse  to  bury  an  unbaptised  person, 
and  that  it  has  been  done  occasionally,  but  fol- 
lowed by  great  scandal,  and  a reprimand  from  the 
bishop  ; for  such  intolerance  will  not  be  tolerated 
in  these  days. 

G.  W.  M.  doubts  if  I ever  heard  of  a clergy- 
man preventing  a child’s  name  being  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  birth.  I can  assure  him  that  I 
have  not  only  heard  of  numerous  such  cases,  but  of 
clergymen  preventing  any  register  of  the  birth  at 
all,  and  wrongfully  and  untruly  telling  the  parents 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  register  of  baptism  was 
sufficient.  In  such  cases  the  local  registrar  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  exposing  the  falsehoods,  and 
explaining  the  law  to  the  parents.  To  such  an 
extent  has  opposition  to  the  law  been  carried  in 
some  instances  by  those  who,  as  the  counsel  said, 
ought  to  have  knov/n  better,  that  the  government 
has  been  obliged  to  institute  proceedings  against 
parents,  and  to  prosecute  to  conviction,  as  a warn- 
ing to  others  not  to  break  the  law.  In  the  ac- 
counts of  one  of  these  prosecutions,  I observed 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  one  of  the 
sureties  for  the  prisoners.  A significant  fact  this  I 
At  another  trial,  a clergyman  considered  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  explain  a handbill  he  had  had 
affixed  to  his  church  doors,  and  which  the  prisoner 


* Not  a certified  copy  of  an  entry  in  the  register  of 
baptisms  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  made,  and  is 
occasionally  omitted  altogether. 
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stated  had  induced  him  to  refuse  to  register  his 
child’s  birth. 

In  the  accounts  of  most  of  the  trials,  it  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  see  that  the  pri- 
soners were  instigated  to  break  the  law  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.  I also  am  a 
member  of  that  church,  but  not  a bigoted  one,  I 
hope. 

W.  H.  S.  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that  his 
caution  was  not  only  totally  unnecessary,  but 
improper  and  unwarranted.  Where  can  he  have 
been  living  for  the  last  thirty-one- and-a-half 
years  to  be  so  unacquainted  with  an  Act  passed 
to  atfect,  two  or  three  times  at  least,  every  in- 
dividual born  in  England  or  Wales  since  June 
30,  1837  ? W.  H.  W.  T. 


lEOX  GATES  XEAR  CHORLEY. 
s.  iii.  146.) 

There  is  a Cheshire  legend  known  as  the  ‘^Iron 
Gates  ” or  the  Wizard  of  Alderley  Edge,”  which 
is  a district  adjoining  the  village  of  Chorley, 
Cheshire.  At  Monksheath,  in  the  parish  of 
Alderley,  about  two  miles  and  a half  from  Chor- 
ley, there  is  an  inn  with  the  sign  representing  the 
legend — a pair  of  iron  gates  thrown  open  at  the 
entrance  to  a cavern,  the  wizard  standing  in  front, 
and  a farmer  kneeling  at  his  feet  and  holding  the 
bridle  of  a white  horse. 

The  following  account  of  the  tradition  is  copied 
from  a small  book  compiled  some  years  since  by 
a member  -of  the  noble  family  of  Stanley  of  Al- 
derley : — 

“ A farmer  from  Mobberley,  mounted  on  a milk-vrbite 
horse,  -was  crossing  the  heathy  heights  of  Alderley  on  his 
way  to  Macclesfield,  his  errand  being  to  sell  the  animal  on 
which  he  rode.  He  had  reached  a spot  now  known  as  the 
‘ Thieyes’  Hole,’  and  was  thinking,  as  he  slowly  rode  along, 
upon  the  profitable  bargain  which  he  hoped  to  make, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  old 
man,  tall,  and  somewhat  strangely  clad  in  a dark  and 
flowing  garment.  The  old  man,  in  a commanding  tone, 
bade  him  stop  ; told  him  that  he  knew  the  errand  upon 
which  he  was  bent,  and  tendered  him  a price  for  his 
horse,  which  the  farmer  refused,  not  thinking  it  sutficient. 

Go,  then,  on  to  Macclesfield,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘ but 
mark  my  words,  you  will  nnt  sell  the  horse  ; no  purchaser 
will  appear.  Should  you  find  my  words  come  true,  meet 
me  here  this  evening,  and  I Avill  buy  your  horse.’  ” 

The  farmer  laughed  at  the  old  man’s  prophecy 
that  he  would  not  find  a purchaser  for  so  fine  a 
horse,  but  willingly  promised  to  meet  him  if  he 
should  fail.  On  then  to  the  fair  at  Macclesfield 
he  went.  To  his  great  surprise  and  still  greater 
disappointment,  though  all  admired,  none  were 
found  to  buy  his  beautiful  horse ; and  accordingly, 
in  somewhat  lowered  spirits,  the  farmer  turned  his 
steps  homewards,  not  much  relying  on  the  strange 
old  man’s  promise.  As  he  approached  the  hollow 
part  of  the  road  before  mentioned,  there,  seated  on 
a stone  and  wrapt  in  his  dark  mantle,  he  saw  the 


mysterious  old  man  who  had  accosted  him  in  the 
morning.  The  farmer  checked  his  horse’s  pace 
and  began  to  consider  the  question  of  how  far  it 
might  be  prudent  to  deal  with  a perfect  stranger 
in  so  lonely  a place,  and  one  too  that  bore  no 
good  name.  However,  before  he  had  time  to  act 
upon  this  consideration,  the  old  man  rose  from  his 
seat  and  stood  beside  him.  “Follow  me,”  he 
said,  and  silently  led  the  way  by  the  Seven  Firs, 
the  Golden  Stone  by  Stormy  Point,  and  Saddle 
Bole.  They  passed  still  silently  on,  when,  just 
as  the  wondering  farmer  was  beginning  to  think 
he  would  rather  not  go  any  further,  the  old  man. 
abruptly  paused,  and  the  horseman  fancied  he 
heard  a horse’s  neigh  underground.  It  was  re- 
peated, and  stretching  forth  his  ai’m,  the  old  man 
(who  now  seemed  of  more  than  mortal  stature  to 
the  affrighted  rider)  touched  the  rock  with  a 
wand,  and  immediately  there  arose  a ponderous 
pair  of  iron  gates.  MTth  a sound  like  thunder 
the  gates  flew  open;  the  horse  reared  bolt  upright; 
the  terrified  farmer  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
the  wondrous  man  to  spare  his  life.  “ Fear 
nothing,”  quoth  the  wizard,  “but  enter  boldly,, 
and  behold  the  sight  which  no  mortal  eye  has 
ever  yet  looked  upon.” 

They  went  into  the  cave.  In  a long  succession 
of  caverns,  the  farmer  saw  a countless  number  of 
men  and  horses,  the  latter  all  milk-white,  fast 
asleep.  In  the  innermost  cavern  heaps  of  treasure 
were  piled  up  on  the  ground.  From  these  glit- 
tering heaps  the  old  man  bade  the  farmer  take 
the  price  he  desired  for  his  horse.  Then  again 
the  old  man  spoke  : — 

“ You  see  these  men  and  horses;  the  number  was  not 
complete,  your  horse  was  wanted  to  make  it  so.  Remem- 
ber my  words — there  will  come  a day  when  these  men  and 
horses,  awakening  from  their  enchanted  slumber,  will 
descend  into  the  plain,  decide  the  fate  of  a great  battle, 
and  save  their  countrv*.  This  shall  be  when  George  the 
sou  of  George  shall  reign.  Go  home  in  safety ; leave  your 
horse  with  me.  Xo  harm  will  befall  you,  but  hencefor- 
ward no  mortal  eve  will  ever  look  upon  the  ‘ Iron  Gates.’ 
Begone ! ” 

I think  this  will  be  the  legend  your  corre- 
spondent alludes  to  as  represented  in  the  signboard 
of  an  inn  near  Chorley.  H.  D. 

Two  (metrical)  versions  of  this  tradition  will 
be  found  in  Major  Egerton  Leigh’s  Ballads  and 
Legends  of  Cheshire  (Longmans  & Co.  1867).  Mr. 
Lewis  mistook  the  county  in  saying  that  the 
public-house  with  the  sign  of  “ The  Iron  Gates  ”■ 
stood  near  Chorley,  Lancashire.  It  stood,  and 
still  stands,  at  a place  called  Monksheath,  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  Chorley  (more  com- 
monly called  Alderley  Edge)  in  Cheshire ; and 
as  it  is  only  a few  minutes'  walk  from  the  entrance 
to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley's  domain,  the  idea 
sugge.sts  itself  that  Mr.  Lewis  may  have  been  on 
a visit  to  the  late  Sir  John  Stanley  when  he 
heard  the  story.  The  old  signboard"  was  blown 
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down  in  a violent  gale  only  two  weeks  ago.  The 
painting  is  a good  deal  defaced  by  age  and  expo- 
sure, but  it  appears  to  represent  the  wizard 
standing  enveloped  in  flame,  and  brandishing  a 
sword  before  the  gates  which  the  farmer  and  his 
white  steed  are  approaching.  C.  W.  M. 

Alderley  Edge. 


The  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Iron  Gates  is  at 
Alderley,  near  Chorley,  Cheshire.  It  is  well 
known  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  an  account  of 
it  may  be  found  in  a little  book  called  Alderley 
Edge^  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Two  versions  of 
the  legend  may  also  be  found  in  Major  Egerton 
Leigh’s  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
ballads,  called  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Cheshire, 
1867.  If  Me.  Jackson  will  furnish  me  with  his 
address,  I shall  be  happy  to  lend  him  my  copy 
of  Alderley  Edge,  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

G.  W.  Napiee. 

.Chorley,  Cheshire. 


I beg  to  refer  Me.  Jackson  to  an  interesting 
article  by  my  friend  Me.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,F.R.S.L., 
in  The  Reliquary  for  October  last,  where  he  will 
find  at  length  the  Legend  of  the  Iron  Gates,” 
and  several  parallel  traditions  connected  with 
various  places,  English  and  foreign.  Chorley  is 
only  another  name  for  the  place  more  generally 
known  as  Alderley,  or  Alderley  Edge,  in  Cheshire, 
not  Lancashire.  There  still  exists  there  a public- 
house  with  the  sign  of  the  ‘Mron  Gates,”  and 
another  named  the  Wizard,”  also  taken  from 
the  legend.  C.  W.  Stjtton. 

140,  Lower  Moss  Lane,  Hulme. 


“ OSSA  INEERRE  LICEBIT.” 

(4^*^  S.  ii.  467,  610;  iii.  153.) 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a little  more  on  the 
subject  of  these  three  words?  Me.  Bates’s  reply 
to  my  question  interested  me  much,  and,  I think, 
points  to  their  meaning. 

It  was  natural  for  your  correspondent  Queen’s 
Gaedens  to  suggest  that  I should  have  given  the 
whole  inscription.  I did  not  do  so  because,  on 
the  monumental  stone  at  Mayence,  the  words 
stand  by  themselves  on  a line  below  the  epitaph, 
and  therefore  I considered  them  to  be  some  sort 
of  general  formulary.  But  what  I omitted  Me. 
Peice  (4**’  S.  iii.  153)  has  supplied  from  Mr. 
Roach  Smith’s  Collectanea  Antiqua.  In  the  in- 
scription as  given  by  Mr.  Smith  the  three  words 
are  in  the  body  of  the  epitaph,  so  to  speak.  This 
variation  from  the  position  I assign  to  them  arises, 
no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  R. 
Smith  has  either  seen,  or  become  acquainted  by 
an  engraving  with,  another  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  same  M.  Cselius,  originally  in  the 


Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Cleves,  and  transferred 
in  the  year  1820  to  the  museum  at  Bonn.  This 
monument,  of  a more  ornate  character  than  the 
one  at  Mayence,  was  found  some  time  previous  to 
the  year  1667  at  Birten,  a village  near  Xanten  on 
the  lower  Rhine,  close  to  the  remains  of  Castra 
Vetera — the  very  camp  whence  Varus  led  forth 
his  legions  on  their  disastrous  expedition.  It  has 
been  engraved  by  Teschenmacher,  and  described 
by  Buggenhagen,  local  antiquaries ; and  probably 
at  one  time  excited  great  interest,  as  the  account 
in  German  of  the  antiquities  of  Xanten,  from 
which  I am  taking  these  particulars,  calls  it 
das  weltberiihmte  Cjelische  cenotaphium  ” — the 
world-renowned  Cselian  cenotaph. 

In  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  epitaph  given 
by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  the  version  in  my  book  calls 
him  ‘^Lto”  {Legato) — the  title,  according  to  Lem- 
priere,  given  to  the  commander  of  a legion  ; and 
to  confirm  the  supposition  that  this  was  his  rank, 
I may  supplement  the  description  of  his  person 
by  adding  that  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a com- 
mander’s staff.  On  each  side  of  his  head  is  a 
smaller  uncovered  head  : the  one  termed,  beneath 
the  bracket  supporting  it,  M.  Cselius,  M.  L. 
Privatus”;  the  other,  ^‘M.  Caelius,  M.  L.  Thia- 
minus”;  representing  probably  his  two  freedmen, 
who  may  have  fallen  in  the  battle  with  him. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  ^^Thiaminus”  ? 
Perhaps  an  adjective  formed  from  the  native 
place  or  country  of  the  freedman. 

I conclude  with  the  words  of  Boxhorn,  a Ger- 
man commentator  on  Tacitus,  speaking  of  this 
same  cenotaph : — 

“ Interim  caesorum  manibus  statim  post  ipsam  cladem 
cenotaphia  alibi  in  Germania  ab  amicis  suis  dedicata, 
quorum  illustre  unum  superioribus  annis  in  agro  Clivensi 
eo  in  loco  quo  vetera  fuisse  creduntur  effossum  vidi  et 
antiquitatis  causa  hie  describe.” 

E.  0.  Wilkinson. 

Lymington. 


CROSS-LEGGED  EFFIGIES  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 
(4*^  S.  ii.  588  et  ante ; iii.  40,  113.) 

I should  not  venture^to  prolong  this,  but  for  some 
new  heresies  propounded  by  Me.  Ievin g.  He  com- 
placently infers  that  many  errors  may  now  be  found 
in  Lord  Hailes’  writings,  by,  I presume,  the  dwarfs 
perched  on  the  shoulders  of  that  great  critic.  So 
far  from  this,  it  is  thought  that  Lord  Hailes’  slips 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  I should  back 
his  lordship,  as  an  authority,  against  Tytler  any 
day — even  giving  the  latter  the  advantage  of  the 
additional  new  lights  thrown  on  the  subjects 
whereon  the  former  treated.  Tytler,  though  in 
his  way  laborious  enough,  was  far  from  deep ; 
and,  as  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Scotland 
shows  {passim),  was  most  disrespectful  to  Lord 
Hailes  regarding  matters  in  which  the  judge  took 
different  views.  Eor  this  he  was  deservedly 
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rebuked  by  another  critic  of  the  Hailes’  school^ 
Mr.  Riddell^  in  terms  which  are  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Me.  Irving.  (See  Reilly  to  the  Par- 
tition of  the  Lennox,  pp.  124-5.) 

That  gentleman  is  sadly  wrong  in  etymology. 
He  is  challenged  to  prove  that  London,  Laudonia 
or  Loudon,  ever  meant  any  district  but  Lothian^ 
or  that  this  name  was  ever  applied  to  Liddesdale. 
This  last  territory  was  never  known  in  any  charter 
or  chronicle  except  as  Vallis  de  Lydal,  or  Lidalis- 
daile,  i.  e.  the  Valley  of  Liddal.  The  examples 
cited  by  him  involve  a strange  topographical 
blunder.  ^‘East  Fenton,  in  Laudonia,”  is  within 
a few  miles  of  Dirleton,  in  Haddingtonshire,  and,  as 
the  crow  flies,  at  least  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
famous  Castle  of  Hermitage,  the  chief  messuage 
of  the  lordship  of  Liddesdale.  Coldynhame,  in 
Laudonia,”  is  in  Berwickshire,  and  nearly  as  far 
off.  Both  places  are  undoubtedly  within  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Lothian,  and  not  in  Liddesdale, 
and  such  a gross  mistake  cannot  be  allowed  to 
pass. 

Nor  does  Me.  Ieving  improve  his  position  as 
the  historian  of  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire 
by  admitting  that,  when  so  engaged,  he  made  no 
use  of  the  well-known  edition  of  Barbour’s  Bruce 
by  Dr.  .Tamieson  — a work  by  no  means  rare,  and 
attainable  in  any  London  library  — contenting 
himself  with  -some  inferior  early  copy,  possibly 
not  even  Pinkerton’s,  the  only  one  of  value  before 
that  of  Jamieson.  Should  a new  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  Upper  Ward  ever  be  called  for,  I 
would  counsel  the  author  to  pay  close  attention 
to  Dr.  Jamieson’s  text  and  notes.  He  will  also 
find  that  the  connection  of  the  Douglases  with 
Liddesdale  is  pretty  clearly  brought  out  in 
Origines  Parochiales  ScoticB  (art. Castletown”), 
and  thus  save  himself  some  trouble  in  looking  up 
authorities,  as  he  contemplates. 

Though  my  style,  I trust,  falls  far  below  the 
Ritsonian  standard,  yet  Me.  Ieving  will  excuse 
my  saying  that  his  wilful  persistence  in  defend- 
ing manifest  errors  fully  warrants  sharp  correc- 
tion; and  being  of  opinion  that  this  perhaps 
enlivens  otherwise  dry  discussion,  I have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  be  repaid  in  my  own  coin 
if  I give  occasion. 

With  every  respect  for  his  labours  and  re- 
searches in  Scottish  antiquities,  Mr.  Irving’s 
zeal  is  sometimes  not  quite  according  to  know- 
ledge. Anglo- ScoTus. 


Observing  in  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books 
of  Art  the  following  entry — 

“ Caruana  (Raffaelle). — Collezionedi  monumenti  e 
lapidi  sepolcrali  dei  Militi  Gerosolimitaui.  Fol.  Malta 
(1838).  B.M. 

I lost  no  time  in  looking  up  the  book  in  the 
Museum.  Two  of  the  knights  are  represented  as 
recumbent  figures,  viz.,  Fr.  Giovanni  de  Valetta, 


and  the  forty-third  grand-master,  Fr.  Fillippo  de 
Villers-Lisle-Adam,  of  the  French  Langue  — 
neither  of  these  are  cross-legged.  On  the  monu- 
ment of  Antonio  Lores,  PI.  47,  the  figure  bend- 
ing over  the  urn  is  certainly  cross-legged,  but  it 
is  not  a personal  but  a poetical  one.  It  is  a 
female,  most  probably  Bellona,  and  the  attitude 
a mere  sculptor’s  pose. 

George  Verb  Irving. 


SERGEANTS. 

(P^  S.  iii.  156.) 

Your  valued  correspondent  Mr.  Irving  will,  I 
hope,  excuse  me  for  pointing  out  a few  inaccu- 
racies in  what  he  states.  I have  before  me  the 
printed  trial  of  Andrew  Hardie  at  Stirling,  in 
1820,  for  high  treason,  and  to  it  I refer  (taken  in 
shorthand  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Green). 

1.  It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  the  trials  for 
high  treason,  in  connection  with  the  Bonnymuir 
skirmish,  were  the  first  which  had  occurred  in 
Scotland  since  the  law  of  treason  had  been  made 
the  same  in  that  country  as  in  England.  In  1794- 
Watt  andDownie  were  tried  and  convicted  at  Edin- 
burgh for  high  treason,  and  Watt  was  executed 
conformably  to  his  sentence.  Many  living  per- 
sons remember  well  his  being  drawn  in  a hurdle 
from  the  castle  to  the  place  of  execution : the 
hangman  sitting  opposite  to  him,  with  the  axe 
pointed  to  him,  with  which  he  was  decapitated 
after  being  hanged  till  he  was  dead. 

“ The  cases  of  Watt  and  Downie  (says  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, Bardie’s  Trial,  p.  13)  are,  I believe,  the  only  trials 
for  treason  which  have  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  the 
Union.” 

2.  The  first  objection  made  by  Lord  Jeffrey 
was  not  to  the  array  of  the  jury,  but  to  a very 
different  matter.  Mr.  Sergeant  (afterwards  Baron) 
Hullock  appeated  as  leading  counsel  for  the  crown  ^ 
and  Jeffrey  pleaded  that  it  was  a Scotch  court, 
in  which  no  English  barrister  was  entitled  to  ap- 
pear ; but  the  objection  was  repelled. 

3.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  the  array  of 
the  jury,  founded  on  the  alleged  incompetency 
and  want  of  qualification  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  to  return  the  list  of  jurymen.  It  was  alsa 
repelled. 

4.  Nothing  whatever  appears  in  the  trial  as  to 
the  ‘^poll”  mentioned  by  Mr.  Irving;  and  I 
take  leave  to  question  whether  that  is,  as  he 
says,  a technical  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
No  mention  of  it  whatever  is  made  in  the  very 
copious  index  to  the  latest  edition  of  Baron 
Hume’s  work  on  our  Criminal  Law. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  title  Ser- 
geant,” as  applied  to  both  legal  and  militpy 
officers,  it  is  said  that  Sergeant  Talfourd,  having 
on  one  occasion  landed  at  Granton  Pier,  near 
Edinburgh,  from  a London  steamer,  committed 
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Ms  portmanteau  to  an  old  porter  to  be  carried  to 
the  neighbouring^  hotel.  His  name,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Talfourd/’  was  pasted  on  it,  and  observed 
by  the  porter,  to  whom  the  learned  gentleman 
oifered  payment  for  his  trouble,  but  was  met  with 
the  reply : ‘‘  Na,  na,  sir,  I winna  tak’  a penny  frao 
you;  and  you’re  very  welcome,  for  I was  aince  a 
sergeant  like  yersell.’’  G. 

Edinburgh. 


I must  ask  leave  to  correct  your  learned  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Iryinu  in  one  particular.  He  says 
^‘sergeants-at-law  are  counsel  who  are  bound  to 
act  for  the  crown.”  This  is  true  of  the  Queen’s 
ancient  sergeant  and  of  the  Queen’s  sergeants,  but 
not  of  the  rest.  It  is  a most  interesting  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  that  ancient  and  honour- 
able degree,  that  the  sergeants-at-law  are  sworn 
to  serve,  not  the  Queen,  but  “ the  Queeri's  people 
in  their  causes,  and  truly  to  counsel  them  that 
they  be  retained  with,  after  their  cunning.”  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  function  of  theirs,  as 
popular  advocates,  that  they  enjoyed  till  a very 
recent  period  the  right  of  sole  audience  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  I do  not  think  the  idea 
of  substitution  is  conveyed,  as  Mr.  Irving-  sug- 
gests: “ sergeant-at-law  ” is  merely  a translation 
of  servmis-ad-legem.  The  older  title  was  serviens 
narrator — “ sergeant-countor.” 

Spelman  supposes  the  coif  of  the  sergeants  (now 
represented  by  a black  patch  on  the  wig)  to  have 
been  originally  adopted  to  hide  the  tonsure  in  the 
ease  of  those  priests  who  practised  the  common 
law,  notwithstanding  the  canonical  prohibition  to 
do  so. 

The  coif  is  pinned  on  to  the  wig  when  the  ser- 
geant is  sworn;  a ceremony  that  takes  place  in 
the  private  room  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A very 
distinguished  judge  had  to  be  made  sergeant  not 
long  ago  on  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  but  the 
robe-maker  had  omitted  to  send  a coif.  Its  place 
was  occupied,  pj'o  hac  vice,  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s penwiper ! How  this  would  have  shocked 
the  judges  who  in  1625  decided,  after  a formal 
argument,  that  the  ceremony  of  creating  sergeants 
ought  to  be  performed  in  solemn  manner,  and  no 
part  of  the  ritual  or  robes  is  to  be  dispensed  with  ! 

Job  J.  Bardwell  Worrard,  M.A. 


With  respect  to  the  coif  worn  by  sergeants- at- 
law,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pegge  on  this  subject  in 
his  Curialia  (part  v.  p.  II)  are  worth  reading. 

Sergeants  in  the  army  were  not  so  named  from 
the  “ idea  of  substitution.”  Your  correspondent 
■ above  quoted  states  that, ‘‘during  the  existence 
of  the  old  infantry  formation  ” — a somewhat  un- 
certain period,  but  which  from  the  “ bayonet 
charge”  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1680 — 
“ the  captain  of  infantry  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  rank  of  his  company ; but  as  he  was 
only  armed  with  a sword  when  a bayonet  charge 
was  ordered,  his  covering  sergeant  with  his  spon~ 
toon  took  his  place.” 

Now  captains  of  companies  were,  and  are,  al- 
ways on  the  flank  in  charging  ; and  all  oflicers  of 
foot  were  armed  with  half-pikes  until  1743,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  exchange  them  for  “ espon- 
tons,”  and  these  were  used  in  the  British  army 
till  1786,  when  “esoontoons  [were]  to  be  laid 
aside  and  swords  to  be  used.”  (Mackinnon,  Cold- 
dream  Guards,  ii,  30.) 

The  regimental  rank,  however,  of  sergeant  was 
recognised  in  the  army  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  above  date,  1680. 

S.  D.  Scott. 


The  term  sergeant  is  as  old  as  the  Conqueror. 
The  office  of  coriteur's,  or  countors,  who  in  his  reign 
were  principally  employed  to  plead  in  his  courts, 
was’  treated  as  a “sergeanty  in  gross,”  and  they 
were  appointed  by  him  and  his  successors  by 
royal  mandate  or  writ;  the  form  of  which,  as 
near  as  may  be,  is  adopted  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  earlier  times  they  appear  to  have  been 
called  “Servientes  Regis  ad  Legem,”  while  the 
Curia  Begis  constituted  one  entire  court;  but 
now  that  title  is  only  applied  to  those  who,  having 
been  previously  called  by  writ  to  the  degree  of 
sergeant-at-law,  are  specially  appointed  by  letters 
patent  to  transact  the  king’s  business.  This  they 
continued  to  do  long  before  attorneys  or  solici- 
tors-general  were  appointed,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  about  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  as  to 
attorneys-general,  and  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I\ . 
as  to  solicitors-general ; and  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  George  HI.  that  the  latter  officers  acquired 
the  precedence.  (See  Manning’s  Serviens  ad  Legem, 
Preface,  ix.)  H.  S. 


This  word  certainly  comes  to  us  from  the  French 
sergent,  modified  from  the  Latin  serviens,  which 
term  seems  to  have  been  applied  at  first  to  all 
servants  of  the  crown  on  account  of  the  servitium 
or  service  rendered  by  them,  and  not  as  substi- 
tutes, as  supposed  by  your  correspondent  George 
Vere  Irving.  For  instance,  the  sergeant-surgeon, 
sergeant-porter,  sergeant-trumpeter,  and  other 
sergeants  of  the  royal  household,  were  the  chiefs 
ef  their  rank. 


A correction  is  needed  in  this  article.  He  who 
wears  the  noif,  ^.  e.  the  man  of  the  gown,  spells 
his  title  “ Serjeant”;  he  of  the  sword,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  “sergeant” — with  a g. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 
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Clekical  Knights  (4^^^  S.  iii.  204.) — May  I 
correct  one  or  two  errors  in  tlie  article  tlins 
headed.  1.  liev.  Thoiiias  Temple  was  not  a 
clerical  knight,  nor  entitled  to  be  called  Rev.,” 
having  lived  and  died  a layman.  2.  The  Temple 
who  was  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was 
Sir  William  (not  Richard).  Tie  was  sworn  Provost 
Nov.  14,  1609  ; Master  in  Chancery  and  M.P.  for 
the  University  161-3 ; knighted  1622;  died  Jan. 
15, 1626-7.  James  H.  Todd,  D.D. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

BkziQEE  (4‘^  S.  iii.  80, 157.) — In  the  American 
Cardplayer,  published  by  Dick  and  Fitzgerald  of 
New  York,  it  is  stated  that  the  game  of  Bezique 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Sweden,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a poor  German 
schoolmaster  called  Gustave  Flaker,  and  named 
Flakernuhle.  From  Sweden  the  game  passed  to 
Germany,  and  was  called  Penuchle,  and  is  known 
among  Germans  in  America  as  Peanukle.  The 
name  of  Bezique  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  game  is  stated  to  be  a ' 
variation  of  “ Cinq  Cents,”  and  to  have  borrowed 
somewhat  from  the  game  of  Marriage.” 

H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

^^Responsio  ” (4^’’  S.  iii.  156.)  — I beg  to  refer 
Me.  Tew  to  Cic.  De  Or.  iii.  54,  207.  Also  to 
Quint,  ix.  1,  35^  A.  B.  Mesh  am. 

Plaetits’s  Teeculentus  ” (4*^  S.  iii.  127.) — 
The  corrupt  line  as  given  by  your  correspondent 
{True.  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  line  1 : — 

“ Ha  ha  he ! Kercle  quievi,  quia  introivit  odium  ; tandem 
sola  sum,” 

is  now  read  (Naudet,  Paris,  1852) — 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha,  ecere  ! quievi,”  &c. 

In  the  version  of  Limiers — 

“ Ah  ! ah  ! ah  ! me  voila,  ma  foi,  bien  soulagee  ! I’ob- 
jet  de  mon  aversion  est  entre  la-dedans,  et  je  me  trouve 
seule  enfin.”  (Compare  2nd  Act,  ii.  68.) 

The  reading  he  ecere  is  considered  to  have  led  to 
the  erroneous  hercle.  In  a note  on  the  passage, 
Palmerius  states  that  both  Varro  and  Aul.  Gellius 
(xi.  vi.)  deny — 

“Usquam  apud  idoneum  scriptorem  reperiri,  aut,  me- 
/lercZe,  feminam  dicere;  aut,  virum  ; et  nefarium 

id  ac  pecuiiare  adco  fuisse,  quia  feminm  lierculanco  sa- 
crificio  abstinerent,  viri  Eleusinis  initiis.” 

Proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  this  play  : — 
First  act,  ii.  65,  73.  Second  act,  i.  28 ; ii.  7,  12, 
36,  60;  iii.  6,  8;  iv.  6,  17,  19,  68,  7-3,  76;  v.  28; 
vi.  22,  42;  vii.  -30,  -37,  -52,  -59.  Third  act,  ii.  11. 
Fourth  act,  ii.  46;  iii.  40  ; iv.  9,  26,  -34,  -39.  Fifth 
act,  i.  6,  16,  -5-3,  57,  74.  In  the  twenty-ninth  line 
of  the  last  scene,  Hercle^  vero  serio  f is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Phronesium,  instead  of  Stratophanes,  in 
all  the  editions  I have  consulted. 

T.  J.  Beckton. 


The  Caedine  Foeks  S.  iii.  126.) — The 
words  come  Plutarco,  seguendo  Aristide  Mi- 
lesio,”  of  Francis  Daniele,  refer  to  Plutarch’s 
Historical  Parallels  (vii.  21-5-253,  Reiske),  where 
this  Aristides  is  several  times  mentioned.  He 
was  of  Miletus,  and  acquired  high  repute  by  a 
history  of  Sicily,  another  of  Persia,  and  by  me- 
moirs of  Italy ; l)ut  he  disgraced  Himself  by  his 
Milesiacs,  wherein  he  describes  the  profligacy  of 
Miletus,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  towns  of  lonia^ 
{Life  of  Ci'assus,  in.  492  ; Arrian,  ad  Epist.  433  B y 
Pantheon  lit.,  Plutarque,”  ii.  40,  45.)  I cannot 
find  any  further  trace  of  the  Storia  della  Guerra^ 
by  a brother  of  F.  Daniele ; but  I would  suggest 
to  Me.  Ramage  that  on  application  to  the  keeper 
of  the  Vatican  he  may  learn  if  the  work  of 
Aristides  on  Italy  is  in  that  library.  Plutarch, 
according  to  F.  Daniele,  preferred  Aristides  as  an 
historian  to  Livy,  but  this  I beg  leave  to  doubt. 
Certainly  Plutarch  quotes  Livy  without  eulogy  f 
and  the  above  histories  are  several  times  men- 
1 tioned  by  him,  but  only  in  his  Morolia.  The 
^?opKovuras  Kau5i'.-'as  he  explains  as  roTTOs  emvoora- 
ros  (vii.  219).  His  Milesiacs  were  translated  into- 
Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (Ovid,  Trist.  ii. 
41-3,  414,  443,  444;  Lucian,  Amor,  i.)  He  must 
be  considered  an  important  man  in  the  present 
age,  for  he  was  the  first  person  who  wrote  a 
novel.  T.  J.  Beckton. 

The  Brocas  (4‘^  S.  iii.  175.)  — A different  de- 
rivation of  the  name  is  given  in  the  Annals  of 
Windsor  than  that  of  my  lamented  friend  Me. 
Ashpitel.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Sir  Ber- 
nard Brocas  held  lands  in  New  and  Old  Windsor,. 
Clewer  Bray,  &c. ; and  it  is  from  him  that  the= 
name  of  the  meadow  is  said  to  be  derived.  Sir 
Bernard  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
and  his  estates  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but 
were  afterwards  regranted  to  his  son.  One  of  the* 
manors  was  called  Clewer  Brocas.  Is  there  any 
proof  of  the  name  existing  before  the  time  of  this^ 
Sir  B.  Brocas  ? C.  B.  T. 

I had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see  my  name- 
sake Mr.  Ashpitel’s  note  on  this  subject;  and: 
if  it  be  not  quite  out  of  order  to  substitute  an 
editorial  reply,  I would  put  in  a plea  for  the  ill- 
used  badger,  the  broc,  or  brock ; in  my  opinion 
tlic  word  is  here  used  in  the  plural,  as  it  appears 
in  Dr.  Bosworth’s  Dictionary,  i.  e.  Broc-es;  it 
means,  therefore,  the  badger’s  home  or  meadow. 

A.  H. 

Filies  ante  Pateem  (4‘^  S.  iii.  35,  91.) — Tho 
replies  to  this  query  are,  I think,  erroneous;  the- 
plant  to  which  this  name  appertains  justly  is  the 
Colchicum  antumnale.  It  flowers,  in  September, 
produces  leaves  the  following  spring,  when  the 
seed-vessel,  which  has  remained  under  ground 
since  the  preceding  autumn,  appears,  and  growing 
with  the  leaves  ripens  about  June.  Thus  to  a 
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superficial  observer  tbe  seed;  or  cbild,  comes  be- 
fore the  parent;  or  flower.  Tbe  flowers  of  so 
many  plants  precede  tbe  leaves  that  this  would 
Iiardly  warrant  tbe  cognomen.  I am  ignorant  of 
any  other  English  plant  having  a claim  to  tbe 
name.  E.  M. 

Wells. 

Kobekt  Bttens  (4*^  S.  iii.  171.)  — It  is  clear 
that  as  these  lines  bear  date  1798  ” they  do  not 
belong  to  the  Eobert  BurnS;  who  died — as  it  seems 
needful  to  state — July  21,  1796.  As  for  tbe 

ring  ” of  Burns  in  them,  I will  only  say  not 
tbe  faintest  echo  ” can  I catch.  Burns  being  the 
subject  of  this  note,”  I may  as  well  protest 
herein  against  the  ascription  of  the  wretched 
floggrel  on  the  Potato  ” recently  furnished  to 
your  pages  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Tait  to  him.  I have 
Hot  just  now  access  to  my  collection  of  such  books, 
but  I am  pretty  sure  that  the  Potato  ” rhymes 
will  be  found  in  a volume  of  kindredly  poor  verse 
by  one  Tait  (curiously  enough),  who  during  our 
bard’s  life  published  certain  atrocious  attacks  on 
him ; or  if  not  in  Tait’s  rubbishy  book,  search  may 
be  made  in  Sillar’s  or  Lapraik’s  Poems  ” (?)  Of 
this  I am  confident,  that  many  years  ago  I read 
the  Potato  ” lines  in  print.  They  were  quite 
familiar  to  me  when  I came  on  them  in  N.  & Q,” 
Unfortunately  I neglected  Captain  Cuttle’s  advice. 

A.  B.  G. 

The  Bull  (4*^*^  S.  iii.  59,  138.)  — The  white 
cattle  at  Chartley,  the  property  of  Lord  Ferrars, 
are  I believe  identical  with  those  at  Hamilton 
Park ; i,  e.  they  have  black  horns  and  muzzles. 

I have  tried  in  vain  to  come  across  the  former, 
but  I once  got  within  fifty  yards  of  a herd  of  some 
sixty  of  the  Hamilton  beasts,  and  very  ‘^kittle 
cattle  ” they  seemed  to  be.  I heard  last  year  in 
Stafibrd,  however,  that  Lord  Tankerville,  after 
having  seen  the  herds  both  at  Chartley  and  Ha- 
milton, claimed  precedence,  for  his  own  at  Chil- 
lingham,  as  being  the  true  representatives  of  the 
ancient  European  bison.  Their  horns,  I under- 
stand, are  of  a light  colour,  and  their  muzzles 
pink.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Chartley  ” is  an  evident  mistake  or  misprint 
for  Chatelherault.  Chatelherault  is  a chateau  or 
banqueting  house,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
citadel  of  Chatelherault,  in  Poitou.  It  is  about  a 
mile  and  a half  south  from  the  town  of  Hamilton. 
It  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  river  Avon,  beyond 
which  the  forest  of  Cadzon,  the  home  of  the 
ancient  breed  of  white  cattle,  stretches  away  to 
north  and  west.  The  birth  of  a black  calf  is  still 
reckoned  an  ominous  portent  around  the  country 
side.  E.  T.  Scott. 

Celibacy  Punished  (4^^  S.  ii.  274.) — Perhaps 
the  best  explanation  of  this  is  to  give  a short  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  Orders  in  Council  made  at 
Maidstone  in  1668  : — 


“ Every  young  man  that  liveth  idly  in  the  town  and 
not  using  his  art,  shall  pay  to  the  Chamber  sixpence  for 
every  day,  and  his  body  to  be  arrested  to  pay  the  same 
immediately,  or  else  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  Mayor  until 
he  reform  himself.” 

The  same  order  to  apply  to  unmarried  women 
out  of  service  and  under  the  age  of  forty  years. 
I think  it  hardly  possible  that  a corporation  was 
competent  to  deal  with  celibacy  at  allj  they 
might  to  a great  extent  by  this  order  guard 
against  dishonesty  of  the  first,  and  immorality 
of  the  second  parties  above  mentioned. 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Koad.  Brixton. 

Sentrt-eields  (4^^*  S.  iii.  147.) — At  Moreton 
Hampstead,  co.  Devon,  is  a large  field  adjoining 
the  church ; it  is  called  the  Sentry-field.  It  is  part 
of  the  glebe,  and  also  a place  of  recreation  for  the 
inhabitants.  A question  was  lately  raised  respect- 
ing their  right,  and  the  Earl  of  Devon  attended  a 
meeting  in  Moreton  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the 
dispute.  It  was  proved  that  it  once  had  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  and  for  some  hundred  or  more  years 
has  been  free  to  the  townspeople.  He  confirmed 
it  to  them,  and  gave  a handsome  seat,  to  which 
two  others  have  been  added.  It  is  on  a deep 
slope,  there  are  two  pathways  across  it,  and  three 
springs  in  it.  One  is  reputed  good  for  weak  eyes. 
One  is  called  St.  Andrew’s  Well.  The  church 
itself  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Felis. 

At  Canterbury  there  was  a very  ancient  arch 
corruptly  called  the  Centry  Gate,  as  parting  the 
cemetery  of  the  laity  from  that  of  the  monks  and 
the  garden  of  the  convent,  or  perhaps  from  the 
sanctuary  to  which  it  led.”  (Gostling,  p.  109.) 
The  position  of  this  gate,  until  its  removal,  may 
be  seen  in  Dart,  p.  1.  The  bare  suggestion  of 
sanctuary  is  gratuitous,  for  centry  is  a corruption 
of  cemetery,  as  easy  as  those  of  dortor  for  dormi- 
tory, sexton  for  sacristan,  or  fratry  for  fraternity. 
The  Itites  of  Durham  set  all  question  at  rest: 

The  scenctorie-garth  where  all  the  mounks  was 
buried,”  the  cemetery  commonly  called  the 
centry-garth,”  with  the  varieties  of  centory- 
garth,”  centorie-garth,”  centrie-garth,”  ^^sen- 
tuarie-garth,”  sentory-garth.”  The  latter  forms 
are  likely  enough  to  suggest  to  the  unwary  the 
idea  of  sanctuary. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D,,  F.S.A. 

Cade  Lamb  (4^**  S.  iii.  104,  160.)  — I scarcely 
think  the  question  asked  by  F.  H.  K.  is  yet 
answered.  It  is  always  with  diffidence  that  I 
venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Skeat’s  view 
in  reference  to  questions  of  derivation  j but  in  this 
case,  having  a long  time  since  formed  a different 
opinion  myself,  I take  leave  to  state  it.  I think 
the  fundamental  idea  in  cade,  as  generally  used  in 
the  North  of  England — and  I may  observe  that 
cadx  lanib  is  assigned  by  Halliwell  to  the  north — 
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is  not  coddled  or  petted,  but  tame.  Thus  in  South 
Lincolnshire  cattle  that  come  readily  to  the  hand, 
are  quite  tame,  and  easily  approached,  are  called 
cachj,  animals  that  are  characterised^  by  the  oppo- 
site quality  being  called  shan.  This  last  also  is 
quoted  as  a north  word  by  Halliwell,  and  is,  I 
believe,  directly  referrible,  in  both  its  senses  as 
an  adjective,  to  Sw.  and  Sw.-D.  shena,  to  run 
away,  to  start  aside  as  if  with  fright.  In  the 
same  way  I had,  when  cade  came  under  my  atten- 
tion some  four  or  five  years  since,  referred  it  to 
D.  kaadf  lively,  frisky,  bold — a word,  says^  Mol- 
bech,  used  principally  in  connection  with_ animals: 
en  haad  hest,  a cade  horse ; en  kaad  qvie,  a cade 
wye  (heifer).  So  also  in  the  Sw.  dialects,  kdt  hast,  a 
cade  horse  ] foVn  a kdtr,  sd  ja  menar  ja  into,  kan 
hdlldUy  the  foal  is  so  cade  I doubt  I can’t  hold  it ; 
while  Rietz,  in  saying  that  Sw.-D.  kdd,  kcit  is 
chiefly  used  of  horses,  calves,  and  other  creatures 
given  to  frisk  and  play,  merely  translates  into 
Swedish  Aasen’s  remark  touching  Norse  kdt. 
Spirited,  frisky,  playful,  then  bold,  then  tame, 
seems  to  be  the  sequence  of  ideas.  And  any  one 
who  has  seen,  as  is  constantly  to  be  seen,  how  the 
cade  lamh  from  being  the  pet  becomes  the  plague, 
nay,  the  tyrant  of  the  kitchen,  if  not  made  house- 
lamb  ” of  in  due  time,  or  how  the  cade  calf  un- 
ceremoniously knocks  the  dairymaid  over  (in  the 
last  exploit  of  the  sort  I heard  of— -only  yesterday 
— the  mistress  herself  was  upset),  will  not  ex- 
perience much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connection 
between  saucy  boldness  and  tameness  in  cade 
lambs  or  ivyes.  J.  C.  Atkins  oisr. 

Dauby  in  Cleveland. 

The  Prefix  ^^Ot”  (P^  S.iii.  147.) — This  pre- 
fix I consider  to  represent  the  alder-tree,  for  Otte, 
in  German,  means  the  alder- tree  = Ottenhaum. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Meeting  Eyebrows  (4^^  S.  iii.  184.) — In  Ten- 
nyson's poem  (72)  it  is  said  that  the  compliment 
of  Paris  to  (Euone,  ascribing  to  her  the  charm 
of  married  brows, means  that  they  actually  met. 
But  it  is  so  repugnant  to  our  notions,  that  in  my 
version  I ventured  to  slur  it  over  a little,  and 
wrote  “ frontis  amoenain  juncturain.” 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Mttfcellaneflus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Ballads  from  MSS.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Ballads  of  the 
Condition  of  England  in  Henry  VIIIls  and  Edward 
VIls  Reigns  {including  the  State  of  the  Clergy,  Monks, 
and  Friars)  ; o>i  Wolsey  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Edited  by 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  (Printed  for  the  Ballad  So- 
ciety.) 

Ballads  from  MSS.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  The  Poore  Man's 
Pittance.  By  Richard  Williams.  (Printed  for  the 
Ballad  Society.) 

The  announcement  that  a Society  had  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  rich  stores  of  Ballad  Litera- 


ture to  be  found  in  the  Pepys  and  Roxburgh  Collections^ 
and  the  ballads,  printed  and  MS.,  scattered  through  our 
great  libraries,  was  one  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  our  early  literature.  The  successful 
carrying  out  of  such  a project  is  a consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  ; and  we  have  looked  anxiously  for 
the  first  fri»its  of  this  great  enterprise.  They  are  now 
before  us,  and  we  regret  to  say  have  greatly  disappointed 
us.  Our  national  ballads  maj^  be  counted  b}’-  hundreds^ 
we  might  say  thousands;  and  in  the  two  Parts  now 
issued,  containing  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
we  have  some  dozen  ballads  (?).  Now,  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  work  which  they  have  undertaken,  we  entreat 
the  managers  of  this  Society  to  beware  of  the  two  rocks 
which  are  a-head  of  them ; on  either  of  which,  without 
careful  steering,  the  Ballad  Society  ma}’-  assuredly  suffer 
shipwreck.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  be  careful  to 
print  ballads  and  ballads  only : not  poems,  like  the 
Image  of  Ypocresie  (which  numbers  2,576  lines,  fills 
eighty-six  pages,  and  has  been  already  printed,  though 
from  an  inferior  MS.,  by  Dyce),  which  poem  however  it 
might  deserve  printing  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
is  certainly  out  of  place  in  the  present  collection.  • In  the 
second,  not  to  overload  the  ballads  with  such  a mass 
of  illustration  and  dissertation  as  is  here  hung  on  to  the 
ballad  “Nowe  a dayes” — the  ballad  occupies  eight  pages, 
the  comment  nearl}’-  a hundred.  Surely  this  is  reversing 
the  conditions  of  Falstaff’s  feast,  and  giving  us  an  intoler- 
able quantity  of  bread  “ to  one  poor  halfpenny  worth  of 
sack.”  We  earnestly  entreat  the  Committee  of  the  Ballad 
Society  to  weigh  well  what  we  have  said,  and  not  from 
overhaste  to  get  out  something,  and  want  of  due  con- 
sideration, to  ruin  a grand  scheme  which  has  so  much  to 
recommend  it,  not  only  to  every  Englishman,  but  to  the 
thousands  in  our  colonies,  in  America,  and  elsewhere  — 

“ Who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spoke ; the  faith  and  morals  hold 

That  Milton  held.” 

Misrepresentations  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  Lyndhurst  and 

Brougham.  Corrected  by  St.  Leonards.  (Murray.) 

Lord  St.  Leonards’  temperate  and  effective  vindication 
of  himself  from  some  unfounded  charges  brought  against 
him  in  Lord  Campbell’s  recently  published  book,  justifies 
every  word  we  said  of  that  ill-judged  volume.  What  a 
pleasant  contrast  does  the  picture  of  Lord  Brougham 
drawn  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  was  strongly  opposed 
to  him  in  politics,  present  to  that  drawn  by  his  political 
associate,  colleague,  and  countiyman  ! 

Books  Received  : — 

Among  a number  of  small  books  which  have  reached 
us,  and  of  which  we  can  do  little  more  than  record  the 
titles,  are  Hod's  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1869 — 
always  indispensable,  but  more  so  at  this  time  from  the 
number  of  new  members  in  the  present  Parliament. — 
S.  Augustinus,  He  Caiechizandis  Rudibus,  ^c.,  inusum  Ju- 
niorum,  ediditC.  Marriott,  S.  T.  B.  (Parker) — A second 
edition,  with  considerable  enlargements  and  additions, 
of  Thoughts  on  Preaching  specially  in  Relation  to  the 
Requirements  of  the  Age.  By  Daniel  Moore,  M.A. 
(Hatchards.) — A Manual  of  Christian  Evidence,  by  John 
R.  Beard,  D.D.  (Simpkin),  particularly  directed  against 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  many  modern  writers,  es- 
peciall}^  Renan. — A second  edition  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Chatelain’s  pleasant  modern  French  Version  of  the  old 
French  Romance  of  Cleomades. — The  first  and  second 
Nos.  of  the  new  (Fourth)  Series  of  M.  Beijeau’s  useful 
Bibliographical  Miscellany,  The  Book  JVorm  ; and,  lastly, 
another  of  Mr.  Arber’s  valuable  English  Reprints,  con- 
taining Robinson’s  translation  into  English  of  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia. 
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Jacobite  Memoirs. — As  “N.  & Q.”  often  contains 
Jacobite  inquiries,  many  of  its  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a large  and  important  publication  regarding 
James  11.  and  his  family  is  about  to  be  given  to  the 
press.  This  work,  by  the  Marchesa  Campana,  is  the 
result  of  her  travels  and  researches  during  many  years,  and 
will  contain  some  thousands  of  inedited  documents,  chiefly 
autograph  letters  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Mary  of 
Modena,  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  See.,  and  of  many  other 
royal  and  historical  personages ; together  with  papal 
briefs  and  diplomatic  correspondence,  from  the  secret 
ministerial  archives  in  Paris,  from  the  Stuart  Papers  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  from  all  the 
principal  archives  and  libraries  of  Europe,  to  which  will 
be  added  the  correspondence  of  Mary  of  Modena  with  the 
Nuns  of  Chaillot,  “ aux  Archives  de  I’Empire,”  of  which, 
until  now,  only  translations  or  extracts  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Death  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent.  — The  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  will,  we  are  sure,  learn  with  deep  regret 
that  this  accomplished  scholar,  to  whose  ready  and  ver- 
satile pen  these  columns  have  so  often  been  indebted, 
died  suddenly  on  Saturday  last,  the  6th  inst.  In  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent,  whose  literary  labours  are  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  a passing  allusion,  the 
countrj’-  has  lost  a very  efficient  public  servant,  and  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  one  whom  they  warmly  esteemed. 

[Since  the  preceding  notice  was  sent  to  press,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  has  reached  us.  Our  readers  will, 
we  trust,  gladly  receive  so  pleasant  a notice  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  and  forgive  us,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  publishing  so  gratifying  a record  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  “ N.  & Q.”] 

“ The  5th  inst.  I passed  a verj’-  pleasant  half-hour  with 
one  of  your  most  valued  correspondents,  the  late  (alas  ! 
that  I should  have  to  say  it)  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent, 
Bart.  He  appeared  in  unusually  good  spirits,  and  showed 
me  many  curiosities.  He  spoke  of  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  Peabody  Charities,  of  which  he  was  a Trustee.  Our 
conversation  led  to  your  periodical,  and  he  smilingly 
said : ‘ I always  look  forward  to  Friday  night  when 
I receive  it.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  me  as  my  Times' 

“ On  Saturday  all  was  dust ! Casually  looking  over 
my  morning  newspaper  to-day,  I was  startled  to  find  he 
had  gone ! 

“ Of  Sir  Emerson,  I can  say  he  was  a thoroughly  accom- 
plished and  genial  gentleman.  Others  will  do  justice  to 
his  many  good  qualities.  Amongst  the  few  last  words 
he  said  on  parting,  were  : ‘ I never  feel  dull  when  I am 
in  my  library,  surrounded  by  my  books.’ 

Uptonensis.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  S:c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  wiioni  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Menetrier,  La.  Pratique  des  Armoiries.  Paris  or  Lyons,  1671. 

OaioinE  DES  Ornemevs  des  Armoiries.  Paris  or  Lyons, 

1680. 

De  d’OrioiiVe  des  Armoiries. 

Histoihe  des  Ordres  Miditaires,  ou  des  Chevadiers.  4 Vols.  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1721. 

Zbicheki,  F\hnen,  DiVD  Farbex  des  Deutschex-Ksiches.  FrauKfiirt 

Vre'dii  G-e.veai,  igia  Comitom  F1.ANDR1.B  (or  the  French  edition). 
Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  Woodward,  St.  Mary’s  Parsonage,  Montrose,  N.  B- 


Cra,nmer’s  Bible,  1550,  and  any  other  edition. 

Tvndale’s  Testaments. 

Bible  by  Daye  and  Seres,  1551. 

Coverdale’s  Bible.  4to,  1550.  Or  any  early  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  Gotham,  Bristol. 


Dciodalb’s  History  oe  Warwickshire. 

Nicolson  AND  Burns's  Cumberland.  2 Vols. 

Ormerod’s  History  op  Cheshire. 

Atkyns’s  History  of  Glouckjtershire. 

Morant’s  History  op  Essex.  2 Vols. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  Rtchmondshire.  2 Vols. 

Plott’s  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street. 
Bond  Street.  London,  W. 


|20ttce^  t0  C0rce^p0iilieiTt^» 

Untyersal  Catalooub  of  Books  ov  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
'for  clean  copies. 

Sepulchral  Brass  at  Bride  Kirk,  near  Cockermouth.  The  in- 
scription forwarded  bg  Ignoramus  is  already  printed  in  Le  Keve's 
Monumenta  Anglicana.  The  date  is  1665. 

French  Record  Agents.  The  following  gentlemen  act  ns  Record 
Agents  m Paris— Mans,  le  Vicomte  de  Magni/,'9  Rue  de  Baffault,  Paris; 
and  Mr.  James  Spence  Harry,  18  Rue  de  I'Ouest.  Paris. 

Milton’s  Latin  Lexicography.  On  this^subject,  our  Correspondent 
should  consult  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  iv.  183:  vi.  138;'  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  v. 
210;  Gent.  Mag.  March  1867,  p.  338. 

Archbishop  Holgate — C.  K.  P.  whose  query  appeared  some  vears 
since,  is  requested  to  furnish  his  address  for  a Correspondent  anxious  to 
communicate  with  him. 

Lai imer’s  Consecration  will,  we  believe,  be  found  in  Bishop  Foxe's 
Register,  which  is  at  Hereford.  See  Stubbs's  Registrum  Sacrum  Angli- 
canum,  pp.  xi.  77. 

J.  H.  (Ayr.)  The  History  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  ^c.,  is  by  J. 
Seacombe. 

Sandalium.  Dolly  Pentreath's  epitaph  in  Cornish  and  English  may 
be  found  in  “ N.  u Q.”  2nd  S.  i.  17.  Consult  also  let  S.  xii.  407, 500;  4 th 
S.  ii.  133,  187,  259,  379,  41.5. 

G.  H.  S.  is  referred  to  page  138  of  our  present  volume. 


Breakfast — A Successful  Experime.nt — The  CivilService  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  re.marks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  sa  ne  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparatlcn,  but  of  late  vears  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  coco  i lias  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safe-t  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  js  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  he  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  U5e  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  atcac'i  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Mandfactdre  of  Watches  and  Clocks. — A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  pi-ogress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bensin,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  8team  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visicing  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adaptedfor  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 


Yo0.NO  AND  Old  find  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  an  Instant  Remedy 
FOB  Coughs  and  Disorders  of  the  Chest — Read  the  following  from 
Mr.  Tratiles,  Jet  Works.  .Staithes,  Yorks.,  Feb.  22,  1889:  “My  grand- 
child (.three  years  old)  had  a most  severe  cough,  which  used  to  keep  its 
parents  awake  half  the  night;  since  taking  the  Wafers  the  cough  has 
entirely  left  her.”  Dr.  Locuck’s  Wafers  give  instant  relief  to  asthma, 
consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and  lungs,  and 
have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  9(i.  and  4s.  6c?.  per  Box. , Sold 
by  all  Druggists. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transiriission  abroad. 
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VOLTAIRE  AT  EERNEY. 

“ There  are  some  places  in  the  world  which  imagina- 
tive persons,  who  contract  a sympathy  with  genius,  feel 
it  almost  a duty  to  visit.  . . . The  world  has  many 

a Mecca  and  many  a Medina  for  those  who  find  a prophet 
in  genius,  and  an  holiness  in  a sepulchre.  Of  these  none 
are  more  sacred  than  — 

‘ Leman  with  its  crystal  face.’  ” — Bulwer. 

Before  me  is  lying  an  exceedingly  geistvoll  (fall 
of  mind  and  spirit)  hook  by  a lady  who  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  (her  first  novel,  Clementine, 
appeared  in  1842)  has  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  and  opinion  of  many  readers, 
— an  influence  which  in  most  respects  must  be 
considered  a wholesome  one,  for  her  endeavours 
and  her  sense  are  honest,  most  honest.  This  book, 
which  soon  ought  to  find  a clever  translator,  is 
Sommer  und  Winter  am  Genfer  See.  Ein  Tage- 
hucli  von  Fanny  Lewald.^  Berlin,  1869.  The 

* Fanny  Lewald,  born  at  Kbnigsberg  in  1811,  is  the 
wife  of  Adolf  Stahr,  one  of  the  most  deservedly  reputed 
German  authors,  whose  “ Life  of  Lessing  ” especially 
(G.  E.  Lessing.  8ein  Lehen  und  seine  Werke'),  of  which 
trvelve  editions  have  appeared  in  ten  years  (a  real  biblio- 
graphical miracle  in  Germany),  cannot  be  spoken  of 
too  highly  for  its  clearness  and  lucidity  of  language  and 
style,  for  its  utter  freshness  and  highminded  soundness, 
for  its  tendencies  even,  and  for  the  exquisite  grace  and 
brilliancy  with  which  the  author  has  treated  biography. 
It  deserves  to  be  a text-book  to  all  students  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  especiall}’  on  account  of  the  author’s  clear- 
ness and  its  beautiful  typography. — H.  K. 


authoress  has  called  it  a Tagehiich  (diary),  and  it 
may  even  in  this  respect,  especially,  too,  as  far 
as  the  way  of  spending  one’s  time  at  and  round 
Geneva  as  a place,  be  considered  a most  valuable 
guide-book  ” ’,  and  her  most  interesting  re- 
miniscences of  all  those  sympathetic  Meccas  and 
Medinas  near  the  crystal-faced  lake,  of  Ferney 
and  Coppet,  of  Byron’s  villa  and  Chillon,  of  Cla- 
rence and  Vevay,  will  be  found  as  charming  as 
they  are  vivid  and  attractive.  Of  her  visit  to 
Ferney,  which  Voltaire  bought  in  1758,  and  where 
he  lived  until  February  5,  1778,  when  he  set  out 
on  his  memorable  journey  to  Paris,  I should  like 
to  speak  here,  especially  as  it  repudiates  some 
errors  with  regard  to  Voltaire’s  bad  taste,” 
which  latter,  v/ith  some  persons,  has  become  pro^ 
verbial,  and  more  particularly  with  those  who  like 
to  see  the  great  man  (and  with  all  his  deficien- 
cies, when  will  France  produce  his  equal  ?)  ” * 
debased  and  brought  low  in  every  respect.  The 
author  of  Pelham,  who,  however,  by  any  means 
is  not  one  of  these,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  way  of  judging  of  Voltaire’s  taste.  He 
(Bulwer)  is  shocked  at  the  wretched  daubs  on 
the  walls,”  but  especially  at  the  way  in  which  the 
windows  of  Voltaire’s  favourite  rooms  at  Ferney 
were  turned  away  ‘^from  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  that  enchanting  scenery.”  (Bulwer’s  Student : 
a Series  of  Papers,  French  ed.,  Paris,  1835,  pp.  59- 
74 ; Lake  Leman  and  its  Associations — a more 
charming  book  I have  seldom  met  with.)  We 
must,  however,  remember  that  a hundred  years 
ago  Nature  and  her  charms  were  considered  next 
to  useless  or  were  not  thought  ofj  that  men  like 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  sensitive  art-critics  that  have  ever  lived, 
wore  pigtailed  powdered  perukes,  and  that  they, 
like  Voltaire,  were  decidedly  men  of  cities;  that 
landscape-painters  were  obliged  to  make  use  of 
ponderous  temples  and  columns  to  make  their 
works  ^^go”;  that  King  Lear  was  played  in  a 
flowing  wig  and  crimson  court-dress ! Moreover, 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  “wretched  daubs”  did 
not  adorn  the  walls  at  Voltaire’s  lifetime.  All 
laboured,  it  is  true,  under  the  influence  of  their 
artificial  time,  and  we  only  begin  to  earn  what 
those  glorious  men — as  for  instance  Lessing,  in 
and  by  his  Laokoon — have  sown  for  us  ! I there- 
fore verily  believe,  with  Fanny  Lewald,  that  the 
so-styled  monument  in  Voltaire’s  salle  de  reception 
was  not  Voltaire’s  oivn  invention.  Bulwer  writes 
of  it : — 

The,  salle  de  reception  is  a small  room,  the  furniture 
unaltered — the  same  needlework  chairs  in  cabriole  frames 
of  oak — the  same  red  flowered  velvet  on  the  walls.  The 
utter  apathy  of  the  gi*eat  author  to  the  beautiful  is  mani- 
fest in  the  wretched  daubs  on  the  walls,  which  would 
have  put  an  English  poet  into  a nervous  fever  to  have 

* Bulwer  in  the  Essay  quoted.  Lake  Leman  and  its 
Associations. 
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seen  every  time  he  looked  round,  and  a huge  stove,  mag- 
nificently trumpery,  of  barbarous  shape  and  profusely 
gilt,  which  was  his  own  invention  I (sic).  It  supports  his 
bust.”  (Vide  ante,  The  Student,  p.  63.) 

Fanny  Lewald  writes  in  a different  strain  : — 

“ The  salle  de  reception  is  only  small.  It  is  situated 
on  the  ground  floor,  thus  forming  at  the  same  time  the 
garden-i'oom,  and  is  onl}’-  14  feet  long  and  about  10  feet 
wide,  with  a height  of  perhaps  10  or  11  feet.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  old  wall-covering  or  the  furniture  which 
Voltaire  had  used  is  still  unaltered.  [This  was  v/ritten 
in  1868,  whilst  Bulwer  must  have  visited  Ferney  some 
thirty-six  years  ago.)  All  he  possessed  was  inherited  by 
his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  to  whom,  besides  Ferney,  he 
left  a fortune  of  600,000  francs  and  a yearly  income  of 
100,000  francs.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
parting,  scarcely  a year  after  her  uncle’s  death,  with 
Ferney — made  what  it  was  (geschaffen,  created)  by,  and 
so  dear  to  him — to  a M.  de  Villette  for  250,000  francs. 
M.  de  Villette,  who  was  not  attached  to  his  purchase  by 
any  reverential  considerations,  immediately  sold  a part 
of  the  estate;  and  even  the  greatest  part  of  Voltaire’s 
furniture  is  said  to  have  fallen  directly  into  the  hands  of 
his  numberless  admirers  for  considerable  sums.  But,  to 
make  up  for  this  loss,  M.  de  Villette,  either  to  conciliate 
the  manes  of  Voltaire,  or  to  compensate  the  visitors  to 
Feme}’-,  had  erected  in  the  little  salon  a so-called  monu- 
ment of  a kind  of  earthenware,  which  is  still  standing, 
and  which  has  half  the  look  of  a fireplace,  half  that 
of  an  experiment  towards  a misshaped  stove  of  tiles 
(Kachelofen).  An  urn  and  a relicos,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  in  a more  pigtailed  fashion,  have  the  inscrip- 
tion : ‘ Son  esprit  est  partout,  son  cceur  est  ici ! ’ And,  as 
if  the  originator  of  this  trumpery  monument  has  wished 
to  represent  himself,  before  the  visitors  to  Ferney,  free  as 
regards  his  own  conscience  and  the  remembrance  of  Vol- 
taire, these  words  are  inscribed  above  : ‘ Mes  manes  sont 
consoles,  puisque  nion  coeur  est  au  milieu  de  vous.’  ” 
(Vide  ante,  Genfer  See,  pp.  65,  66.) 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  believe  that  it  was 
M.  de  Villette,  and  not  Voltaire,  who  erected  this 
^^huge  stove,  magnificently  trumpery,  of  bar- 
barous shape,  and  profusely  gilt.” 

Fanny  Lewald  does  not  either  mention  the 
celebrated  picture  of  which  tradition  says  that 
he  [Voltaire]  gave  the  design,  and  wherein  ‘‘Vol- 
taire is  depicted  as  presenting  the  Henriade  to 
Apollo,  while  his  enemies  are  sinking  into  the 
infernal  regions,  and  Envy  is  expiring  at  his  feet.” 
(Vide  ante,  The  Student,  p.  63.)  This  picture, 
Bulwer  tells  us,  was  in  the  same  room — the  salle 
de  reception — whilst  he  places  the  vase  or  urn 
spoken  of  by  Fanny  Lewald  in  the  adjoining 
room,  the  bed-room,  which  latter  also  contains 
portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Le  Kain 
(“  Le  Kain’s  portrait  hangs  over  his  bed.  Vol- 
taire was  the  man  to  appreciate  an  actor : he 
himself  was  the  Shakespeare  of  artifice.” — Bid- 
xoer'),  and  of  Voltaire  himself.  This  portrait  of 
the  “Shakespeare  of  artifice”  our  authoress  con- 
siders the  most  interesting  of  all,  though  she  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  genuine 
or  not.  She  almost  believes  it  a beautiful  inven- 
tion by  a most  spirited  artist.  It  represents  Vol- 
taire as  a man  of  about  thirty  : the  figure  and  the 


head  vivid  and  fresh  ; the  eyes  dark  and  spirited 
(Bulwer  speaks  of  his  eyes  as  “ light,”  and  adds, 
“ he  is  misrepresented  sometimes  as  having  dark 
eyes.”  Vide  ante.  The  Student,  p.  64)  ; the  fore- 
head high  and  narrow ; the  mouth  large  and 
sharply  cut,  with  a satirical  smile.  She  con- 
tinues : — 

“All  this  gives  to  the  portrait  an  expression  [a  look] 
of  most  original  authenticity  {Wahrheit,  truth).  Thus 
it  is  possible  that  Voltaire  has  been  looking  in  j^oung 
years,  thus  he  must  have  looked  ; thus  boldly  and  stoutly 
challenging  he  must  have  been  standing  : for  with  such 
a spirit  and  with  such  spirited  courage,  one  undertakes 
the  defence  of  the  oppressed.”  (Vide  anth,  Genfer  See, 
p.  67.) 

The  authoress  mentions  that  she  could  not  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  artist  on  the  picture  itself, 
neither  a date ; nor  could  she  find  a photograph 
of  it  in  any  of  the  artistic  shops  at  Geneva.  She 
also  inquired  after  the  theatre,  and  expresses  her 
doubt  whether  the  unobliging  servant  who  shows 
the  chateau  told  her  the  truth  as  regards  the  non- 
existence of  those  famous  boards  where  Le  Kain, 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  and  Voltaire  himself  have 
been  acting  the  great  author’s  once  famous  pieces. 
The  theatre  does  not  exist  any  longer.  Bulwer 
tells  us : — 

“ Opposite  to  the  church  [with  the  well-known  inscrip- 
tion, ‘Deo  erexit  Voltaire’],  and  detached  from  the 
house,  was  once  the  theatre,  now  pulled  down — a thick 
copse  is  planted  on  the  site.  I should  like,  I own,  to 
have  seen,  even  while  I defend  Voltaire’s  belief,  whether 
‘ Mahomet  ’ or  ‘ Le  boii  Dieu  ’ were  the  better  lodged  i ” 
(Vide  ante.  The  Student,  p.  62.) 

“ At  the  present  time,  Ferney  belongs  to  a French 
jeweller,  who  is  spending  part  of  the  summer  at  the 
chateau;  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
country-seats  one  can  imagine.  Chateau*  and  garden 
are  large  enough  to  move  about  freely,  but  not  too  large 
for  the  wont  of  familiar  sociability  and  agreeable  com- 
fortableness. We  could  picture  to  us  the  life  which  must 
have  been  led  here  at  the  time  of  Voltaire,  and  wandered 
long  up  and  down  in  the  alle}^  [“  you  enter  into  a green, 
over-arching  alley,  which  would  be  completely  closed  in 
by  the  thick  set  hedge  on  either  side,  if  here  and  thei'e 
little  mimic  windows  had  not  been  cut  through  the 
boughs.”  — Bidwer),  in  which,  tradition  says,  Voltaire 
was  fond  of  dictating  to  his  secretary  whilst  he  was 
walking  slowly  up  and  down.  The  light  only  stole  upon 
us  through  the  little  cuts  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
leafy  wall  toAvards  the  south.  [“  Through  these  windoAvs 
ou  may  take  au  occasional  peep  at  the  majestic  sceneiy 
eyond.  That  was  the  way  Voltaire  liked  to  look  at 
Nature,  through  little  AvindoAVS  in  an  artificial  hedge.” — 
Bulwer.~\  Numberless  birds  were  singing  in  the  thick- 
set hedges,  flew  past- us  full  of  confidence  and  security, 
and  sat  themselves  down  near  us  on  the  seats,  almost 


* “ The  house  is  now  before  you— long,  regular,  and 
tolerably  handsome,  when  compared  with  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  French  or  of  SavIss  architecture.  It  has  been 
described  so  often,  that  I would  not  go  OA’^er  the  same 
ground  if  it  did  not  possess  au  interest  Avhich  no  repeti- 
tion can  wear  aAvay.  Besides,  it  helps  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  owner.  A man’s  house  is  often  a Avitness 
of  himself.”  (Vide  ante.  The  Student,  p.  62.) 
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within  reach  of  our  hands.”  (Tide  anth,  Genfer  See, 
p.  68.) 

With  this  pretty  picture  before  our  mental 
eyes  we  will  take  leave  of  a book  which,  beside 
the  manifold  incidents  it  contains,  attracts  us 
by  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  st3de.  De- 
scriptions of  places  and  of  persons  with  whom 
the  congenial  authoress  came  in  contact,  her  cos- 
mopolitan views,  and  her  tendencies  even,  will 
doubtless  find  many  a congenial  reader  5 and, 
though  her  book  possesses  in  its  widest  sense  the 
excuse the  clever  author  of  Eotlien  claims  for 
his  work,  she  need  not  exclaim  with  him,  My 
excuse  for  the  book  is  its  truth.”  (Vide  Edthm, 
preface.)  Heemai^n  Kindt. 

Germany.  


THE  YOUXG  PRETENDER’S  PROTEST,  1748. 

Looking  over  some  family  papers,  T came  across 
the  following  (printed)  protest,  which,  from  the 
form  it  is  in,  was  evidently  meant  for  circulation. 

H.  D. 

^ C.P.R.  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  Regent  of  Great 
Britain,  &c. 

“To  all  Kings,  Princes,  Republiques,  <S:c. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  Hereditary  Rights  of  Our 
Royal  House  to  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  a particular  Detail  thereof.  All  Europe 
is  acquainted  with  the  Troubles  which  have  so  often  dis- 
turbed these  Kingdoms,  and  the  Wrongs  We  have  suffered. 
She  knows  that  length  of  Time  cannot  alter  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State ; nor  ground  a Prescription  against 
the  Fundamental  Laws.  She  cannot  see  without  Astonish- 
ment that  We  should  remain  silent,  while  the  Powers  in 
War  are  holding  a Treaty  for  a Peace  which  may,  with- 
out Regard  to  the  Justice  of  our  Cause,  (in  which  all 
Sovereigns  are  interested)  agree  upon  and  stipulate 
Articles  prejudicial  to  Our  Interests,  and  to  those  of 
the  Subjects  of  Our  Most  Honoured  Lord  and  Father. 

“ For  these  causes,  authorized  by  the  Examples  of  Our 
Most  Honoured  Grandfather,  and  Our  Most  Honoured 
Lord  and  Father ; We,  as  well  in  the  Name  of  Our  Most 
Honoured  Lord  and  Father,  who  has  given  to  Us  full 
Powers,  by  committing  to  Us  the  Regency  of  His  King- 
doms, as  also  in  Our  Own  and  proper  Name,  as  Natural 
Heir  to  the  Crown,  Protest  in  the  Most  solemn  Manner, 
and  in  the  best  Form  that  may  be  done,  against  all  that 
may  be  said,  done,  or  stipulated,  in  the  Assembly  now 
held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  in  any  other  Assembly,  which 
in  Consequence  thereof  may  be  held  in  any  other  place, 
to  the  Prejudice  or  Diminution  of  the  Lawful  Rights  of 
Our  Most  Honoured  Lord  and  Father,  of  Our  Own,  or 
those  of  the  Princes  or  Princesses  of  Our  Royal  House 
that  are  or  shall  be  born. 

“ We  Protest  in  like  Manner  against  all  Conventions, 
which  may  be  stipulated  in  the  Assemblies  aforesaid, 
which  shall  be  contrary  to  the  Engagements  before  made 
with  Us. 

“ Declaring  by  these  Presents,  that  We  look  upon,  and 
shall  ever  look  upon,  as  null  and  void  and  ineffectual, 
all  that  may  be  agreed  upon  and  stipulated,  Avhich  may 
tend  to  the  Diminution  of  Our  just  Rights,  and  the  Re- 
cognition of  any  other  Person  whatsoever,  in  Quality  of 
Sovereign  of  the  Realms  of  Great  Britain,  other  than  the 
Person  of  the  Most  High  and  Most  Excellent  Prince 
James  III.  Our  Most  Honoured  Lord  and  Father,  and  in 


Default  of  Him,  to  the  Person  of  His  next  Heir,  con- 
formably to  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Great  Britain. 

“ We  declare  to  all  the  Subjects  of  Our  Most  Honoured 
Lord  and  Father,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who 
have  lately  given  Us  such  strong  Proofs  of  their  Attach- 
ment to  Our  Royal  Family  and  the  Ancient  Constitution 
of  the  State,  that  nothing  shall  alter  the  warm  and  sin- 
cere Love  which  our  Birth  inspires  us  with  for  them ; 
and  that  the  just  Sense  which  We  have  of  their  Fidelity, 
Zeal,  and  Courage, will  never  be  effaced  from  Our  Hearts ; 
That  far  from  listening  to  any  Proposal  which  may  tend 
to  annul  or  weaken  those  indissoluble  Bonds  which 
unite  Us,  We  look  upon  Ourselves,  and  shall  always  look 
upon  Ourselves,  under  the  most  intimate  and  indispen- 
sable Obligation  to  be  constantly  attentive  to  Every- 
thing that  may  contribute  to  their  Happiness ; and  that 
We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  spill  even  the  last  Drop  of  Our 
Blood,  to  deliver  them  from  a Foreign  Yoke. 

“We  Protest  and  declare,  that  the  Defects  which 
ma}'  be  in  this  Present  Protestation  shall  not  hurt 
or  prejudice  Our  Ro^'al  House,  and  We  reserve  to  Our- 
selves all  Our  Rights  and  Actions,  which  remain  safe  and 
entire. 

“ Given  at  Paris  the  16'i^  of  July,  1748. 

“ C.  P.  R. 

“ FINIS.” 


THE  UNDERHILL  FAMILY. 

SECOND  NOTICE.* 

Subjoined  are  a few  additional  particulars, 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  genealogist,  including 
some  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Ph.  Shielev,  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  and  others : — 

Branches  of  the  Eamily.  — The  Underhills  of 
Bitton,  near  Bristol : Their  names  are  met  with 
as  jurymen  on  inquisitions  temp.  Ed.  II,  and  III. 
They  were  yeomen  of  note,  and  possessors  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  acres 
of  land.  There  is  none  of  the  name  remaining  at 
Bitton,  but  only  the  estate  or  tenement,  out  of 
which  is  paid  an  annual  sum  to  the  poor  and  for 
sermons. 

Another,  and  totally  distinct  branch,  has  held 
Northcot,  near  Wolverhampton,  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

A third  was  settled  at  Lingfield,  in  Surrey, 
as  substantial  yeomen  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  continued  there  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  A district  in  the  parish  still 
bears  their  family  name. 

The  Arms  of  Underhill  of  Hunningham. — Ar. 
on  a chev.  sab.,  between  three  trefoils,  slipped, 
vert,  as  many  bezants. 

The  Arms  of  Undei'hill  of  Idlicot. — Ar.  a chev. 
gu.  between  three  trefoils,  slipped,  vert. 

The  Arms  of  the  Warwickshire  Underhills  (in 
whose  memory  an  annual  commemoration  was 
founded  in  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  in  1607),  ap- 
pear on  the  great  bell  of  Brailes  church,  with  an 
inscription  in  Saxon  characters. 


* Vide  “N.  & Q.”  S'-d  S.  i.  285. 
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The  Matches.  — Tlie  Underliills  have  inter-* 
married  with  the  following  families  hearing  coat 
armour  : Salop  Whittehrooke  of  Worfield. 
Stafford  — Stanley  of  Bromwich;  Congreve  of 
Congreve ; Harman  of  Morchall ; Mynors  of 
Blakenall.  Warwick  — Middlemore  of  Edghas- 
ton  ; Dalhy  of  Brookinghampton ; Peers  of  Alves- 
ton  ; Gihhs  of  Honington  ] Hammond  of  Hamp- 
ton-Lucy;  Green  of  Birmingham.  Worcester — 
Cookes  of  Shiltwood;  Winter  of  Huddingtou; 
Yong  of  Yong’s  Crome ; Colies  of  Leigh.  North- 
ampton— Hatton  of  Holdenhy ; Lawyer  of  Raunds. 
Oxford — Lydiate  of  Alkerton ; Wykeham  of  Swal- 
cliffe.  Derby — Agard  of  Poston;  Beresford  of 
Bentley.  Buckingham — Catesby  of  Hardmead, 
Boulton  [of  Bourton.  Suffolk  — Caldebeck  of 
Thurlow ; Averill  of  Palgrave.  Middlesex  — 
Baker  of  London.  Kent— Manning  of  Downe. 
Hants— Uvedale  of  Wickham.  Devon — Bishop 
of  Choldash ; Quick  of  Newton.  Cornwall  — 
Pawley  of  St.  Ives. 

Charitable  Bequests.  — To  the  poor  of  East 
Greenwich,  by  Hugh  Underhill.  1593, 

To  Christ’s  Hospital,  by  Joan  Underhill.  1613. 

To  the  poor  of  Sampford  Courtney,  Devon,  by 
Laurence  Underhill.  1625. 

To  the  poor  of  Eldersfield,  Worcester,  by  Wil- 
liam Underhill.  1647. 

To  the  poor  of  Wolverhampton,  by  Simon 
Underhill.  1658. 

To  the  poor  of  Stepney,  by  Richard  Underhill. 
1671. 

|To  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  by  Samuel 
Underhill.  1762. 

To  the  poor  of  Belstone,  Devon,  by  Richard 
Underhill.  1784. 

Pamphlets,  ^c. — 

“News  from  New  England;  or,  a New  and  Experi- 
mental Discovery  of  America.”  By  Capt.  John  Under- 
hill. 1638. 

“ A History  of  the  Quakers,  both  Old  and  New.”  By 
Thomas  Underhill.  1660. 

“ Johannis  Subtermontani  Thermologia  Bristoliensis.” 
An  Account  of  the  Bristol  Hot  Well  Water.  By  John 
Underhill.  1703. 

“ A Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Propagation,  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Strawberry.”  By  Richard  Underhill.  1855. 

“ The  West  Indies,  their  Social  and  Religious  Condi- 
tion.” By  Edward  B.  Underhill,  LL.D.  1862. 

Biographical  Notes.  — John  Underhill,  clerk, 
was  nominated  by  Henry  VHI.  in  1514  to  the 
custody  of  the  hospital  at  Ospringe,  Kent. 

John  Underhill  owned  the  manor  of  Church 
Clent,  CO.  Worcester,  temp.  Charles  I. 

Thomas  Underhill  sold,  in  1630,  the  manor  of 
Lambcote,  Warwickshire,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father. 

Henry  Underhill,  a Westminster  scholar,  son 
of  Captain  Samuel  Underhill,  was  accidentally 
drowned  1667. 


Hercules  Underhill,  Esq.,  of  Idlicot,  was  higb 
sheriff  of  Warwickshire  in  1715. 

Edward  Underhill,  rector  of  Broadwas,  Wor- 
cestershire, died  1720,  leaving  money  to  the  poor 
of  his  parish. 

William  Underhill,  gent.,  owner  of  an  estate 
at  Lower  Quineton,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  died 
1723. 

Samuel  Underhill,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1762,  by 
his  will  bequeathed  all  his  family  pictures  to  his 
relation,  George  Lucy,  Esq.,  of  Charlecote. 

Wm.  Underhill. 

7,  Church  Terrace,  Kentish  Town. 


The  Letter  H. — Hitherto  the  doubly  wrong- 
ful treatment  of  this  unlucky  letter  has  been  im- 
puted in  prose  and  in  verse  to  ignorance — 

a purely  civic  epithet,  exempting  our  rural  popu- 
lation from  all  share  in  its  discredit.  I holdl 
myself  deserving  the  freedom  of  the  City  (in  a 
gold  box,  of  course)  for  having  discovered  in 
Aulus  Gellius,  who  flourished  nearly  1800  years 
ago,  the  recorded  fact  that  the  old  Latin  writers — 
older  than  himself  by  two  centuries — had  ac- 
counted this  injustice  a barbarism  ; whereas, 
Nigidius  Eigulus,  a celebrated  grammarian  con- 
temporary with  Cicero,  had  pronounced  it  a pro- 
vincialism,  for  which  the  country-folk  alone  stood 
accountable,  the  aforesaid  h having  been,  as 
everybody  knows,  a mere  aspirate  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  first  alphabeted  by  the  Romans. 

Aulus  Gellius  not  being  always  at  hand,  I tran- 
scribe the  passage  for  insertion  or  for  omission, 
as  Captain  Cuttle’s  curator  shall  determine. 

% “ Quas  Graeci  TrpocruS'ias  dicunt,  eas  veteres  docti  turn 
notas  vocum,  turn  moderamenta,  turn  accentiunculas, 
turn  voculationes  appellabant : quod  nunc  autem  barbare 
quern  loqui  dicimus,  id  vitinm  sermonis  non  barbarum 
esse,  sed  rusticum,  et  cum  eo  vitio  loquentes  rustice  loqui 
dictitabant.  P.  Nigidius,  in  Commentariis  Grammaticis, 
‘ Rusticus  fit  sermo,’  in  quit,  ‘ si  adspires  perperam  : ’ ita- 
que  id  vocabulum,  quod  dicitur  vulgb  barbarismus,  qui 
ante  Divi  Augusti  setatem  pure  atque  integrfe  locuti 
sunt  an  dixerint,  nondum  equidem  inveni.” — Auli  Gellii 
Nodes  Atticce,  xiii.  6. 

E.  L.  S. 

Thomson’s  Mtjsidora  as  first  told.  — The 
following  curiosity  of  literature  may  interest  many 
of  your  readers.  I have  now  before  me  the  first 
edition  of  Thomson’s  /Stwows  (Millar,  1738),  where, 
amongst  other  variations,  the  famous  episode  of 
Damon  and  Musidora  is  qualified  in  anything  but 
a monogamic  manner  with  the  simultaneous  pre- 
sence of  an  additional  Amoret  and  Sacharissa  : — 

“ As,  robed  in  loose  array,  the}’-  came  to  bathe 
Their  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream,”  &c. 
With  sufficient  awkwardness  and  indelicacy, 
Damon  is  made  to  watch  the  three  — | 

“ While  thus  they  wantoned,  now  beneath  the  wave 
But  ill  concealed,  and  now  with  streaming  locks 
That  half  embraced  them  in  a humid  veil 
Rising  again,”  &c. 
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And  we  hear  not  one  word  of  the  celebrated  i 
letter  to  Musidorri  and  its  results ; albeit  this 
draught  of  love  and  beauty,”  however  pro- 
miscuous at  first,  is,  happily  for  morals,  allowed 
to  culminate  in  one  — 

“And  Musidora  fixing  in  his  heart 
Inform’d  and  humanized  him  into  man.” 

A more  curious  instance  of  the  value  of  second 
thoughts  is  not  easy  to  discover ; and  I suspect 
that  this  announcement  of  the  first  thoughts  of 
Thomson  as  to  his  favourite  Damon  will  come  to 
many  as  a surprise.  Maetijst  F.  Tupper. 

Albury  House,  near  Guildford. 

Epitaph  oh  Mr.  Johh  Geers  of  Garnohs, 
Herefordshire.  — The  following  epitaph  in 
Bridge  Solers  church  has  been  thought  to  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  John  Phillips,  the  author 
of  Cider  and  The  Splendid  Shilling.  I am  rather 
disposed  to  attribute  the  authorship  to  William 
Brome,  a man  of  no  small  literary  skill,  and  con- 
nected by  family  ties*  with  the  subject  of  the 
epitaph : — 

“Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Geers  of 
Oarnons,  who  dyed  1 March,  1698,  aged  80. 

“ Lo  here  he  lies ! His  poor  remains 
This  gloomy  monument  contains  : 

Let  fame  in  happy  storj^  tell 
How  much  he  others  did  excell 
In  living  long  and  living  well.  * 

Blest  with  a competent  estate. 

None  thought  him  little,  none  too  great; 

From  pride  and  avarice  exempt, 

Unenvyed  yet  above  contempt. 

To  those  in  want  heaven’s  almoner. 

To  all  his  friends  extremely  dear. 

Sincerely  loyal  to  his  prince, 

A favourite  of  providence. 

Oh,  had  I lived  a life  like  thine, 

I then  might  wish  this  grave  were  mine  ! ” 

C.  J.  Eobihsoh. 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  prhivalebit.” — This 
familiar  ingredient  of  platform  and  hustings 
speeches  is  not  a faithful  quotation.  The  real 
sentence  which  suggested  it  was  not  a prophecy 
of  future  victory,  but  a testimony  to  truth’s 
present  innate  vigour.  ^^Praevalebit”  ought  to 
he  prcBvalet.  Most  readers,  perhaps,  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  story  connected  with  it. 

In  the  presence  of  Darius  and  a courtly  audi- 
ence there  appeared  three  orators,  to  contest  the 
claims  of  three  powers  to  championship  in  the 
world — the  rival  powers  being  Wine,  Women, 
and  Truth.  Zorobabel,  the  advocate  for  Truth, 
was  the  last  speaker,  and  won  his  case.  Imme- 
diately, and  by  acclamation,  the  audience  gave 
forth  the  verdict:  MeydAT?  r}  a\r]9eia  Kai  vwepLO'xv^^ — 
Great  is  Truth  and  mighty  above  all  things” — 
Magna  est  Veritas  et  prm valet.”  (Third  Book  of 
Esdras,  iv.  41.)  David  C.  A,  Agnew. 

* James  Brome  of  Withington  m.arried  at  Bridge  in 
1745  Mercy  Beata  Geers. — Par.  Reg. 


^^The  Annual  Eegister.” — 'Perhaps  a few 
lines  in  N.  & Q.”  may  draw  the  attention  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Annual  Register  to  the  urgent 
necessity  that  exists  for  a new  general  index.  In 
1826  one  was  published  for  the  whole  series,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  work  in  1758  to  the 
year  1819  inclusive.  Since  then  readers  have  had 
no  resource  but  to  explore  the  volumes  page  by 
page  for  any  event  recorded  in  the  Chronicle.” 
For  the  last  fifty  years,  so  eventful  in  the  histor}^ 
of  the  world,  there  exists  no  general  index  what- 
ever. It  seems  that  indexes  were  formerly  pub- 
lished at  shorter  intervals,  for  I have  one  printed 
in  1783  which  comprises  the  contents  of  the  first 
twenty-two  volumes,  from  1758  to  1780. 

I trust  the  publishers  may  be  induced  to  bestir 
themselves  in  this  matter.  J. 

The  Duchess  of  Eichmond’s  Ball.  — I have 
not  access  to  any  later  edition  of  Murray’s  Hand- 
book for  Belgium.,  &c.,  than  that  of  1858  ,*  but  it 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any  doubt, 
such  as  is  there  expressed,  as  to  the  precise  locality 
of  the  Duchess  of  Eichmond’s  ball  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  rather  Quatre-Bras. 
The  alternative  he  gives  is  between  one  of  the 
last  houses  in  the  Eue  Eoyale,  near  the  Porte  de 
Schaerbeck,”  and  No.  9 Eue  des  Cendres,  Porte 
de  Cologne.”  It  might  be  well  to  settle  the  point 
before  the  present  generation  passes  away. 

I had  a recent  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  a 
person,  than  whom  none  was  more  likely  to  be 
rightly  informed  ; and,  although  he  could  not  give 
me  the  number  of  the  house,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
identify  it  with  that  in  the  Eue  des  Cendres.  He 
said  it  was  in  a small  street  near  the  Jardin 
Botanique,  and  leading  out  of  the  Eue  de  la 
Blanchisserie ; and  added  that  the  room  in  which 
the  ball  was  given  was  the  gallery  of  a late 
coach-builder’s  shop,  thus  rather  destroying  the 
illusion  of — 

“ The  window’d  niche  of  that  high  hall.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Playing  Chess  by  Post.  — Eousseau,  in  his 
Confessions  (book  3),  adverting  to  what  he  calls 
his  lenteur  de  penser,  says,  evidently  by  way  of 
joke,  Je  ferois  une  fort  jolie  conversation  par  la 
poste,  comme  on  dit  que  les  Espagnols  jouent  aux 
echecs.”  He  could  not  have  supposed  that  what 
he  thus  holds  as  a matter  to  be  laughed  at  was  to 
be  done  in  truth  and  sober  earnest,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  celebrated  matches  between  London 
and  Edinburgh.  G. 

Edinbui’gh. 

The  Ballot.  — Mr.  W.  E.  Wood,  writing  to 
The  Athenceum,  mentions  that  there  is  kept  at 
Constance  the  ballot-box  whicli  was  used  at  the 
election  of  Pope  Martin  V.  in  1417. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 
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Alteration  oe  Names  of  Places. — Since  the 
well-known  Norfolk  Howard  affair  we  have  been 
familiar  with  the  mode  by  which  a person  may 
rid  himself  of  an  obnoxious  name ; but  what  is 
the  remedy  when  a place  instead  of  a person  is 
concerned?  It  is  notorious  enough  that  Plymouth 
Dock  became  Devonport,  but  that  was  effected 
by  Act  of  Parliament — a process  at  once  too  cir- 
cuitous and  too  expensive  for  smaller  towns. 
There  must  be  an  easier  and  equally  effectual  way, 
for  I well  remember  some  years  ago  the  case  of  a 
ost-town  somewhere  in  the  North,  whose  in- 
abitants  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
name  of  (I  think)  “ Bullock-Smiddy,”  and  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  that  I cannot  find  any  place 
with  such  a name,  or  one  at  all  resembling  it,  in 
the  Postal  Guide  of  the  present  day.  Their  plan, 
whatever  it  was,  would  exactly  suit  the  case  of 
such  a town  (not  to  put  too  fine  a point  to  it),  as 
Leatherhead  in  Surrey.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  discovered,  a short 
time  ago,  that,  either  legally  or  topographically, 
it  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  “ Riverhurst,” 
but  that  the  discovery  was  of  no  avail,  simply 
because  letters  to  that  address  never  got  further 
towards  their  destination  than  the  Dead  Letter 
Office.  How  was  this  difficulty  got  over  by  the 
good  folks  of  Bullock-Smiddy  ? 

A Resident  of  Riverhurst. 

John  Browne,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Physic. 
In  or  about  1G97  a prospectus  was  printed,  en- 
titled “Proposals,  by  way  of  Contribution,  for 
writing  a Natural  History  of  Yorkshire,”  by  the 
above  individual.  Can  any  one  inform  me  who 
the  doctor  was,  where  he  lived,  and  whether  such 
a book  was  ever  published?  Thoresby,  in  his 
Diary,  1710,  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  speaks  of  a shrub 

called  the  Angelical  Rose,  (Jericho,  by  Dr. 
Brown.”)  A John  Brown  was  M.B.  Trin,  Coll. 
Camb.  1680.  Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

Charles  I.  — Where  shall  I find  lists  of 
Charles  I.’s  commissioners  of  array  for  the  various 
counties  in  1642  ? I do  not  see  them  in  Rush- 
worth.  Corner. 

Davies  Query. — Having  been  for  some  years 
engaged  on  a heraldic  and  genealogical  work 
relating  to  the  families  of  Davies,  Davis,  Davys, 
&c.,  I would  ask  for  room  in  “ N.  & Q.”  for  a few 
queries,  to  which  as  yet  I have  failed  in  getting- 
answers.  As  the  replies  would  not  be  of  much 
general  interest,  I append  my  address  in  full,  for 
the  convenience  of  correspondents  who  may  be 
able  and  willing  to  answer  my  queries. 

1.  Celynyn,  Lord  of  Llydiarth,  bore  for  arms, 
sable,  a goat  argent  attired  or.  Davies  of  the 
Marsh,  Shropshire,  descended  from  him,  bear 


sable  on  a ^ mount  vert,  a goat  argent,  attired  or 
gidtee  de  V armes,  standing  on  a child  proper, 
swaddled  gules,  and  feeding  on  a tree.  Whence 
came  the  child,  mound,  and  tree  ? A legend 
must  be  connected  with  it — what  is  it  ? 

Francis  Robert  Davies. 
Hawthorn  Black  Rock,  co.  Dublin. 

Eldest  Son’s  Wife. — An  authoritative  reply 
on  the  following  question  would  be  interesting  to- 
rn any  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  settled  usage. 
What  is  the  correct  form  of  address  to  the  eldest 
son’s  wife  in  a commoner’s  family,  during  the 
widowhood  of  her  mother-in-law  ? On  the 
father’s  death,  does  the  eldest  son’s  wife  become 
(e.  gd)  “ Mrs.  Smith,”  in  virtue  of  her  hpsband 
being  the  head  of  the  family,  or  do  the  mother 
and  daughter-in-law  retain*  the  designations  of 
“Mrs.  Smith”  and  “Mrs.  John  Smith  ” respec- 
tively ? If  the  former  be  the  rule,  is  the  mother 
thereafter  distinguished  by  her  late  husband’s 
Christian  name,  or  should*  she  be  addressed  as 
‘‘  Mrs.  Smith,  Senior”?  The  question,  in  brief, 
is,  what  is  the  commoner’s  equivalent  for  “ Dow- 
ager ” ? 

Does  the  rule  (whatever  it  may  be)  vary  in  the 
case  of  a s^e^^-mother-in-law  ? C.  W.  M. 

The  Fightino  Gladiator.  — I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  any  of  jmur  correspondents  can  tell  me 
the  exact  height  of  the  statues  in  the  Louvre 
known  as  the  Fighting  Gladiator  and  Cestus- 
boxer  (supposing  the  figures  to  be  standing  per- 
fectly upright) ; and  whether  the  Greeks  made 
the  head  of  a statue  rather  smaller  than  nature, 
that  the  figure  might  look  taller  than  it  is  in 
reality.  Some  of  the  ancient  statues' certainly 
look  larger  seen  from  a moderate  distance,  than 
they  do  when  seen  from  a short  distance.  I am 
aware  that  modern  sculptors  differ  among  them- 
selves on  this  point;  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  heads  of  the  Greeks  might  have  been  actually 
smaller  than  the  heads  of  average  Englishmen, 
and  that  the  ancient  artists  represented  their 
models  pretty  much  as  they  found  them  ? I 
should  also  like  to  knov^?"  whether  the  casts  used 
in  drawing-schools,  &c.,  are  on  all  points  reliable. 

Q.  W. 

Fortification. — In  a “ Catalogue  of  the  valu- 
able Library  of  a Clergyman,”  advertised  for  sale 
at  Sotheby’s  on  “ Friday,  Feb.  19,  and  following 
day,”  Lot  508  is  thus  described  : — 

“508.  War:  a New  System  of  Fortification,  con- 
structed with  Standing  Timber,  &c.  ; or  the  Sentiments 
of  a West  Indian  Savage  on  the  Art  of  War,  &c.,  to  pre- 
vent the  present  Massacre  of  the  present  Natives  of  St. 
Vincent.  Folding  plate,  very  scarce.  1770. 

“ These  were  the  suggestions  of  a Cajinibal.” 

May  I ask,  is  this  a perfect  work,  or  is  it  only 
a portion  of  another  ? I have  a rather  curious 
work  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  either  Watt 
or  Lowndes.  The  title  runs  : — 
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“ Manuoevres  or  Practical  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
War,  containing:  Vols.  I.  Tlie  Manual  Exercise;  11. 
An  Essay  on  the  Command  of  Small  Detachments:  III. 
A new  System  of  Eortiilcation  by  making  use  of  Stand- 
ing Timber,’'  &c. 

On  referring-  to  this  latter  treatise  (wliicli  con- 
sists of  eighteen  pages  and  a folding  plate),  I find 
the  title  exactly  corresponds  with  the  description 
of  Lot  508  as  above.  The  folding  plate  professes 
to  have  been  engraved  by  the  West  Indian  savage, 
being  marked  “ Caliba*  fecit.”  The  work  is  by 

Major  Williani  Young,”  and  is,  as  I said,  cu- 
rious and  contains  seventy-four  plates  (several 
coloured),  principally  plans  of  fortifications,  mili- 
tary movements,  &c.  Vol.  II.  is  on  the  same 
subject.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  kindly 
give  any  information  relative  to  the  book  ? 

WiLLIAil  0.  Neligais^,  LL.D., 
Hector  of  St.  Mary  Shandon,  Cork. 

Feench  axe  Dutch  Vessel. — In  what  work 
occurs  a notice  of  a Dutch  chasing  a French  vessel 
(or  vice  versa)  to  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ? J.  S.  W. 

Iter  Laxdavexse. — I have  several  references 
to  a work  bearing  this  name,  the  date  of  which 
«eems  to  be  about  the  year  1720.  1 should  be 

obliged  by  information  as  to  its  contents,  and  still 
more  obliged  if  some  correspondent  would  lend 
me  the  work  ? C.  J.  Hobixsox. 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage,  Hereford. 

Edward  Kexxiox  published  in  1784  (by 
Richard  Godfrey,  London),  a few  sheets  of 
quarto  letter  press  on  some  of  the  ancient  and  in- 
teresting buildings  on  the  Welsh  border.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  title-page  to  the  work ; 
and  I expect  it  was  discontinued,  from  want  of 
-encouragement,  after  the  issue  of  the  first  part. 
This  contains  views  of  Brampton  Brian  -Castle, 
Sugwas  House,  and  Bransill,  Skenfrith,  and  Gros- 
mont  castles.  Is  anything  known  of  the  author  ? 
It  was  a love  rather  of  art  than  of  antiquities 
which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  work. 

C.  J.  Robixsox. 

Quota Tioxs  waxted. — Do  any  of  the  follow- 
ing Latin  phrases  occur  in  any  classical  Latin 
author  j and  if  so,  where  ? — 

“ Totum  hoc  indictum  volo.” 

“ Ab  abusu  ad  usum  non  valet  consequentia.” 

■“  Facile  est  inventis  addere.” 

c. 

1.  “ II  vent,  il  ne  veut  pas ; il  accorde,  il  refuse  ; 

11  assure,  il  reti-acte  ; il  condamne,  il  excuse.” 

(Description  of  an  indecisive  man.) 

2.  Trdvra  y4\ws,  ical  irdvra  kovis^  Kal  irdura  rh 

(Quoted  in  Archbishop  Whately’s  Remains.) 

o.  “ Leser,  wie  gefiill’  ich  Dir  ? 

Leser,  wie  gefallst  Du  mir 

(Quoted  by  Carlyle.) 

* Caliba  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  West  Indian 
savage. 


4.  epas  del  Xd\ri9pos  eraipos. 

F.  Gledstaxes  W'augh. 

Oxford. 

“ Quid  mirum,  noscere  mundum 

Si  possint  homines,  quibus  est  et  mundus  in  ipsis, 

Exemplumque  Dei  quisque  est  in  imagine  parva  ? ” 

E.  A.  PaXE HURST. 

Connaught  House,  Brighton. 

“ The  well-lillsd  table  and  the  sparkling  bowl.” 

J.  Maxuel. 

“ Steer  so  across  the  sea  of  life,  as  not  to  miss  the  port 
of  heaven.” 

D.  S.  II. 

“ Oh  come  (or,  come  all)  ye  blushing  buds  of  spring. 
To  deck  my  fair  one’s  (fairest’s)  bower. 

That  she  maj"  see,  when  she  a-wakes. 

Herself  in  everv  flower,”  &c. 

Xt. 

Rait,  Reate,  Reit. — What  plant  is  referred 
to  irnder  these  names?  In  Walton’s  Anyler,  reate 
is  mentioned  among  the  weeds  of  ponds.  Baily’s 
Dictionary  {\72-i)  reit,  sedge  or  seaweed.” 

Withering’s  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  ed.  4, 
1801,  says  that  Ranunculus  fluitans  “grows  in 
shoals  in  the  Severn,  where  it  is  called  raitP 
But  this  could  not  be  the  plant  referred  to  by 
Walton  and  Baily.  What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word  ? James  Brittex. 

High  Wycombe. 

Samuel  Speed. — Wanted  information  concern- 
ing the  author  of  the  following  quaint  and  note- 
worthy volume : — 

“ Prison-Pietie,  or  Meditations  Divine  and  Moral.  -Di- 
gested into  poetical  heads,  on  mixt  and  various  subjects. 
Whereunto  is  added  a Panegyrick  to  the  Right  Reverend 
and  most  nobly  descended  Heni*y  [King  .’]  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  By  Samuel  Speed,  prisoner  in  Ludgate.  Lon- 
don, 1677.” 

A portrait  by  Van  Hone  shows  him  to  have 
been  a clergyman.  Anthony  a-Wood  (s.  n.),  says 
he  is  not  the  same  with  his  namesake  of  Christ- 
church. A.  B.  G. 

Sketches  ix  Daily  Papers. — In  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  Feb.  25,  p.  10,  appears  a sketch  of  a 
rifle,  showing  the  Martini  breech  action.  Have 
any  of  the  daily  papers  ever  inserted  a sketch 
before  this  ? If  not,  I venture  to  think  it  is  a fact 
worthy  a corner  in  “N.  & Q.”  W.  S.  J. 

SoxG.  — Where  can  I find  the  song,  Irish  it 
would  seem,  of  which  the  following  lines  form  a 
part? 

“ On  that  happv  morn  when  I make  you  my  bride. 

In  a coach  and  si.x  horses  by  torchlight  we’ll  ride  ; 

With  a swingeing  long  sword  how  I’ll  strut  and  I’ll 
stride. 

As  before  you  I walk  to  the  church  by  your  side:” 

SCHIX. 

“ Speculum  Aureum  Axime  Peccatricis.” — 

I lately  met  with  a curious  black-letter  book 
with  this  title.  Unfortunately  the  colophon  is 
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lost,  and  I can  find  neither  author  nor  publisher’s 
name^  nor  the  place  of  printing.  The  book  con- 
tains fifty  pages,  and  is  divided  into  seven  chap- 
ters. I think,  from  the  type  and  the  curious 
contractions  used,  that  the  book  must  belong  to 
the  early  days  of  printing.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
manuscript  now  on  the  first  page  which  says 

Circa  1490.”  I shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if 
some  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  will  give  me 
any  information  about  the  book,  its  author,  place 
of  publication,  and  date.  R.  H.  C. 

Old  Worthies — Engaged  on  the  complete 
Works  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist  j Eulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  and  the  complete  Poems 
of  Dr.  John  Donne,  for  my  “Fuller  Worthies’ 
Library,”  allow  me  to  ask  those  interested  in 
any  one  or  all  of  these  to  favour  me  with  such 
“ Notes,”  elucidatory  or  illustrative,  which  they 
may  have  made  in  obedience  to  Captain  Cvittle. 
These  writers  abound  with  names  and  allusions 
that  no  single  individual  may  hope  to  verify  or 
annotate.  A.  B.  Geosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 


Barbees’  Forfeits.  — In  Fuller’s  IIoIt/  and 
Profane  State,  a heretic  is  said  to  be  characterised, 
among  other  things,  by  the  following  : — 

“ He  slights  any  synod,  if  condemning  his  opinions, 
esteeming  the  decisions  thereof  no  more  than  the  forfeits 
of  a barber’s  shop,  where  a gentleman’s  pleasure  is  all  the 
obligation  to  pay,  and  none  are  bound  except  they  will 
bind  themselves.” 

What  is  the  custom  here  alluded  to  ? 

G.  F.  W.  M. 

[A  still  more  striking  allusion  to  barbers’  forfeits  will 
be  found  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  V.  Sc.  1 : — 

“ . . . laws  for  all  faults  ; 

But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a barber’s  shop. 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.” 

In  a note  on  this  passage  in  the  Variorum  Shakespeare, 
ed.  1821,  Henlej’-  says,  “These  forfeits  were  as  much  in 
mock  as  mai'k,  both  because  the  barber  had  no  authority 
of  himself  to  enforce  them,  and  also  as  they  were  of  a 
ludicrous  character  : I perfectly  remember  to  have  seen 
them  in  Devonshire  (printed  like  King  Charles’s  Kules), 
though  I cannot  remember  the  contents.” 

Johnson  having  failed  to  furnish  an}^  particulars  of 
these  forfeits,  his  violent  antagonist  Dr.  Kenrick  produced 
the  following  specimen  of  such  rules,  professing  to  have 
copied  them  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire  : — 

“ Rules  for  seemly  Behaviour. 

“ First  come,  first  serve — then  corfie  not  late  ; 

And  when  arrived  keep  your  state; 

For  he  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve. 

Must  pay  the  forfeits,  so  observe. 


1. 

“ Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  spurs, 

Must  keep  his  nook ; for  if  he  stirs. 

And  gives  with  armed  heel  a kick, 

A pint  he  pays  for  ev’ry  prick. 

2. 

“ Who  rudely  takes  another’s  turn, 

A forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 

3. 

“ Who  reverentless  shall  swear  or  curse, 

Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

“ Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale, 

Must  pay  for  each  a pot  of  ale. 

5. 

“ Who  will  or  cannot  miss  his  hat. 

While  trimming,  pays  a pint  for  that. 

6. 

“ And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay. 

Shall  hence  be  sent  half  trimmed  away, 

For  will  he,  nill  he,  if  in  fault. 

He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt ; 

But  mark,  who  is  already  in  drink, 

The  cannikin  must  never  clink.” 

Steevens,  who  said  he  had  conversed  with  several 
people  who  had  repeatedly  read  the  list  of  forfeits  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare,  although  he  had  failed  to  procure  any 
such  list,  pronounced  the  foregoing  a forgery  ; so  that  if 
Steevens  be  right,  as  we  believe  he  is,  no  genuine  list  of 
barbers’  forfeits  has  yet  been  recorded.  Perhaps  some 
contributor  may  be  able  to  supply  one.] 

Ancestry  of  Archbishop  Toby  Matheiv. — 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  (and  I think  also  in 
your  pages)  that  the  family  of  this  eminent  pre- 
late was  connected  with  Herefordshire,  and  that 
his  father  John  (who  died  in  1551)  was  born  at 
Linton  in  that  county.  The  baptismal  register  of 
that  parish  commences  in  1570,  but  I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  the  Mathews  family  was  un- 
connected with  the  place  until  the  marriage  in 
1718  of  William  Mathews  (or  Matthews)  of 
Burghillwith  the  heiress  of  John  Ashman.  Their 
son  William  Matthews  erected  a mansion-house 
called  Burton  in  Linton  parish,  and  served  as 
sherifi*  of  the  county  in  1777.  His  grandson  was 
the  well-known  author  of  the  humorous  Diary  of 
an  Invalid.  The  prelate  is  stated  by  Sir  B.  Burke 
{Landed  Gentry,  edit.  1864,  p.  990)  to  have  been 
“great  grandson  of  Maurice  Mathew  of  Ross, 
second  son  of  Robert,  of  Castel  Menych,  co.  Gla- 
morgan.” C.  J*  Robinson. 

[Archbishop  Matthew  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  of  the  Williams  of  Flint,  in  the  Principality  of 
North  Wales,  of  which  John  Williams,  Esq.,  temp.  Ed- 
ward IV.,  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Matthew,  Esq.,  his  son  Sir  George  assumed  the  surname 
of  Matthew,  which  continued  ever  after.  According  to 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  printed  in  Thoreshy’s  Leedsy 
edit.  1816,  p.  252,  the  archbishop’s  grandfather  was 
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Richard  Matthew  of  Flint,  who  married  a daughter  of 
Thomas  Bridsall.  Their  son,  the  archbishop’s  father,  was 
John  Matthew  of  Bristol,  merchant,  who  married — first, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Melborne  of  Melborneport, 
and  secondly,  Ellinor,  daughter  of  Mr.  Crofton,  the  arch- 
hishop’s  mother.  According  to  ^^Fuller  {Church  History, 
•book  xi.  sect.  1,)  the  prelate  “ was  born  in  the  Sonierset- 
;shire  side  of  Bristol.”] 

First  Marquess  oe  Newcastle. — On  what  day 
was  William.  Cavendish  created  Marquess  of  New- 
castle ? October  27, 1643,  is  given  in  Courthope’s 
Nicolas’s  Historic  Peerage  ; hut  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  a letter  dated  July  31,  1643,  gives  him  the 
title  of  Marquess  (see  Carlyle,  i.  125,  edit.  1857). 
Is  there  a typographical  error  in  the  Peerage  f If 
not,  how  is  the  diterence  to  be  explained  ? 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

[The  discrepancy  in  the  dates  is  probably  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  king’s  intention  to  create  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  a Marquess  having  become  generally 
known  in  July,  1643,  although,  from  the  confusion  of  the 
times,  the  letters  patent,  dated  Oct.  27,  1643,  had  not 
been  prepared.  This  conjecture  receives  some  confirma- 
tion from  the  statement  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  in 
the  Life  of  her  husband  (Lond.  1675,  4to,  p.  46) : “The 
Earl  being  daily  importuned  by  the  nobilitj'  and  gentiy 
of  Yorkshire  to  return  into  that  county,  he  went  back 
with  his  army  for  its  protection  ; and  when  he  arrived 
there,  which  was  in  August,  1643,  he  found  the  enemy 
of  so  small  consequence,  that  they  did  all  fly  before  him. 
About  this  time  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  honour  my 
Lord  for  his  true  and  faithful  service  with  the  title  of 
Marquess  of  Newcastle.”  The  preamble  to  the  patent  is 
printed  in  Collins’s  Historical  Collections  of  Noble  Fami- 
lies, ed.  1752,  p.  31.] 

Edward  LEiGHTOisr.  — In  Blunt’s  Peformation 
of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  508,  the  members  of 
a commission  for  translating  the  New  Testament 
in  1530  are  mentioned.  Amongst  them  is  Mr. 
Edward  Leighton,  who,  in  1541-2,  is  also  men- 
tioned on  another  committee  for  revision  as  Dr. 
Leighton.  Particulars  wanted  as  to  who  he  was 
and  whether  he  was  a member  of  the  Shropshire 
family.  W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

[Edward  Leighton,  or  Leyton,  M.A.,  and  Canon  of 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  B.D,  on  July  15, 
1528.  Wood  {Fasti,  i.  80,  edit.  1815,)  informs  us,  that 
“ this  person  did  about  this  time  solely  give  himself  up  to 
please  the  unlimited  humour  of  the  king.”  He  was  suc- 
cessively Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Ludlow, 
1537  ; Archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  1539  ; Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  1540  ; and  Clerk  of  the  King’s  Closet,  1544, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  Nov.  23, 
1549.  We  are  unable  to  trace  his  parentage.] 

W.  S.  Landor’s  Trial.  — Can  you  tell  me  | 
where  I shall  find  a full  report  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor’s  (the  poet)  trial  .P  It  took  place,  I think. 


in  1856.  I can  find  no  record  of  it  in  the  refer- 
ence law  reports  in  the  British  Museum. 

E.  Gledstanes  Waugh. 

Exeter  College,  Oxon. 

[The  great  libel  case,  Yescombe  and  Wife  v.  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  was  tried  at  the  Bristol  Nisi  Prius  Assize 
on  Monday,  August  23,  1858,  before  Mt.  Baron  Channell, 
and  a full  report  of  it  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Gazette  of 
August  26,  1858,  p.  8,  making  four  columns  of  small 
type.  An  abridged  report,  filling  two  columns  and  a 
quarter,  also  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Tuesday,  August 
24,  1858,  and  a leading  article  on  this  very  painful  trans- 
action in  the  paper  of  the  following  day.] 

Nickar  the  Soulless.” — There  is  a picture 
on  view  in  the  Royal  Academy  Galleries,  Edin- 
burgh, by  Sir  Noel  Baton,  Nickar  the  Soulless,” 
with  the  following  verses  : — 

“ Where  by  the  marishes 
Boometh  the  bittern, 

Nickar  the  soulless  one 
Sits  with  his  ghittern. 

Sits  inconsolable. 

Friendless  and  foeless. 

Waiting  his  destiny, 

Nickar  the  soulless.” 

Brother  Fabian's  Manuscript. 

Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  who 
Nickar  represents  if  there  are  more  of  the 
verses  ? when  they  were  written  and  who  or 
what  was  Brother  Fabian,  from  whose  manuscript 
the  foregoing  verses  are  taken  ? 

Market  Harborough. 

[The  lines  quoted  by  Sir  Noel  Paton  are  contained  in 
a small  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1865,  by  Sebastian 
Evans,  LL.D.  of  Birmingham,  entitled  Brother  Fabian's 
Manuscript,  which  consists  of  such  legends,  spiritual  and 
secular,  as  a learned  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century  might 
think  worthy  of  preservation.  For  a description  of  the 
picture  see  The  Builder  of  March  6,  1869.] 

Jew’s  Eye. — What  is  the  value  of  a Jew’s  eye? 
Tooke’s  and  other  books  on  prices  yield  no  infor- 
mation on  this  head.  The  phrase  occurs  in  a 

speech  proposed  to  have  been  delivered  at  Man- 
chester ” in  the  Literary  Gazette,  1848,  p.  763. 

c.  w.  s. 

[“  Worth  a Jew’s  eye  ” is  a common  proverbial  ex- 
pression, and  a popular  simile  for  an3dhing  valuable,  and 
was  familiar  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  : — 

“ There  will  come  a Christian  bj^. 

Will  be  worth  a Jewess’  e^^e.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

That  worth  Avas  the  price  Avhich  the  persecuted  Jcavs  paid 
for  the  immunity  from  mutilation  and  death.  When 
our  rapacious  King  John  extorted  an  enormous  sum 
from  the  Jew  of  Bristol  by  draAving  his  teeth,  the  threat 
of  putting  out  an  eye  Avould  have  the  like  effect  upon 
other  Jews. — ITc/eNares’s  Glossary,  and  The  Slang  Dic- 
tionary (Hotten),  s.  t?.] 
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Panaden  : Panada.  — Can  any  correspondent 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  Tvord  Panaden  ? If  a 
diocese,  where  is  it  ? Ordines  sacri  et  generates 
celehrati  in  Ecclesia  Cathedrali  Lich:  per  Domi- 
num  WillielmumDei  gracia  Panaden.  Episcopum.'’ 
(Extract  from  Kegisters  of  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
A.D.  1530.)  The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
list  of  suffragan  bishops  transcribed  from  the 
Wharton  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  dated 
1769:  — 

“ Chorepiscopi  Diocesis  Eliensis. 

Willelmus  . . . Epus  Panadensis,  1524. 

Thomas  Epus  Panadensis,  1492,  Diocesis  Londinensis. 

Johannes  Epus  Panadensis,  1545,  Dioc.  Hereford. 

Johannes  Epus  Panadensis,  Dioc.  Wigorniensis.” 

C.  R.  C. 

[Panadensis,  or  Pannadensis,  is  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Mayence.  “ N.  & Q.”  2”^  S.  ii.  2.  Panada  is  in  tlie 
province  of  Constantinople.  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum 
Anglicanum,  p.  147,  and  Wharton’s  List,  p.  52.] 


FREE  TRADE. 

(Pi*  S.  iii.  171.) 

Although  I cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin F.  Tupper  in  considering  that  the  occurrence 
of  the  words  Free  Trade,”  in  the  tract  which  he 
finds  in  the  Evelyn  Library  at  Wotton,  is  of  any 
interest  with  reference  to  the  positive  originality 
of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Cobden  on  the  question  of 
free  trade” — an  originality  which  these  gentle- 
men never  claimed — yet  I do  think  it  a matter  of 
interest  to  some  of  us  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  to 
have  contributions,  like  Mr.  Tupper’s,  towards  a 
better  list  than  can  be  found  in  the  only  exist- 
ing English  bibliography  of  political  economy 
(McCulloch’s),  and  which  is  very  scanty  indeed 
in  its  notices  of  the  earlier  writers  on  commerce. 
The  phrase  free  trade  ” will  be  found  in  trea- 
tises of  a much  earlier  date  than  the  one  cited  by 
Mr.  Tepper.  Had  I the  time,  I might  multiply 
examples.  One,  however,  occurs  to  me  at  the 
moment,  viz.  in  ‘c  The  Trades'  Increase.  London, 
printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Walter  Burre,”  1615,  4to,  pp.  6 and  56,  note.  A 
MS.  memorandum  of  the  time,  in  my  copjq  states 
that  this  pamphlet  was  written  by  Robert  Keale, 
gentleman.  If  Mr.  Arber  should  ever  proceed 
so  far  with  his  reprints  as  to  include  works  of  this 
kind,  The  Traded  Increase  would  not  be  found 
misplaced. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  to  mention  that  the  attack 
upon  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
England,  which  was  the  object  of  the  ‘‘Eiee 
Trade  ” pamphlet  of  1645  cited  by  Mr.  Tupper, 
called  forth  replies  from  the  Protectionists.  I 
have  one  of  these  before  me,  entitled  — 

“ Of  a Free  Trade:  a discourse  seriously  recomn.end- 
ing  to  our  nation  the  wonderful  benefits  of  Trade,  espe- 


ciall}^  of  a rightly  governed  and  ordered  Trade,  setting 
forth  also  most  clearly  the  relative  nature,  degrees,  and 
qualification  of  Libertie,  which  is  ever  to  be  inlarged  or 
restrained  according  to  that  good  which  it  relates  to,  as 
that  is  more  or  less  ample.  Written  by  Henry  Parker, 
Esquire.”  London,  1648.  4to,  pp.  4 and  40. 

The  author  appears  to  have  been  an  English, 
merchant,  and  dates  his  preface  from  Hamburg, 
lie  wuis  probably  employed  by,  and  certainly  in- 
terested in,  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  Company. 
He  uses  an  epigraph  : — 

“ Doing  all  things  thou  doest  none  ; 

Business  too  vast  makes  thee  a drone.” 

The  proverbial  philosophy  of  which  is  not  at  first 
sight  obviously  applicable  to  his  subject.  But 
the  explanation  may  be,  that  Parker,  wise  in  his 
generation,  saw  the  same  necessity  for  a Board  of 
Trade  able  to  originate  as  tvell  as  to  advise,  as 
does  Mr.  Bright  at  the  present  day.  A"our  readers 
will  doubtless  recollect  how,  on  a very  recent 
public  occasion,  Mr.  Bright  dilated  upon  the  de- 
sirableness of  a larger  knowledge  of  commerce 
being  possessed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  than  has  hitherto  usually  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  such  functionaries.  The  last  words  of  the 
pamphlet,  Of  a Free  Trade^  in  1648,  were 
these  : — 

In  Plato’s  opinion  those  commonwealths  were  most 
likely  to  prosper  whei*e  learned  men  ruled,  or  rulers  were 
learned.  Within  the  circle  of  Plato’s  learning  let  us 
comprehend  the  mysteries  of  commerce.  In  Solomon’s 
dayes  that  kind  of  learning  did  wonderful  things  towards 
the  advancing  of  States;  and  of  late  as  Venice,  a city  of 
merchants,  has  been  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
Turk,  so  the  States  in  the  United  Provinces,  by  trade 
more  than  arms,  have  gotten  the  sword  of  arbitration 
into  their  hands.  Spain  and  France,  and  other  nations 
too,  were  fain  to  court  those  Merchants,  Avhich  not  long 
since  were  belovf  their  scorn.  Let  it  then  be  lawfull  to 
propose,  either  that  a certain  number  of  able  Merchants 
ma)’’  be  made  Privy  Councellors,  or  so  many  Privy  Coun- 
cellors  specially  designed  to  intend  (s?c)  matters  of  Trade 
or  let  some  other  Honourable  Councell  be  impowred 
solely  to  promote  the  Commonweal  of  Merchants.” — 
P.  36. 

Feed.  Hendriks. 

Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington. 


MORE  FAMILY. 

(P^  S.  ii.  365,  422.) 

Having  for  some  years  given  attention  to  tbe. 
bistory  of  SirTliomas^More,  1 am  muck  interested 
in  tbe  discovery  made  b}’  Mr.  Yv  right,  and  fully 
concur  with  bim  in  believing  tbe  entries  quoted 
by  bimself  refer  to  tbe  family  of  the  great  chan- 
cellor. Tbe  date  on  Holbein’s  picture  I conceive 
was  conjectural,  and  as  we  knov/  that  More  was 
tbe  patron  of  Holbein,  and  that  Holbein  resided 
for  some  time  in  More’s  house,  it  is  more  than 
probable  be  would  paint  the  picture  of  tbe  More 
family  at  bis  leisure,  and  therefore  three  years 
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-would  be  no  unreasonable  time  to  imagine  tbe 
great  painter  over  this  picture  ; nor  does  it  require 
any  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  that 
the  ages  marked  on  the  picture  may  have  been 
the  ages  of  the  different  individuals  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  painting;  and  this  is  still  more 
probable  if  the  date,  1530,  applies  to  the  year 
after  H(dbein  had  left  England ; and  further,  if 
the  photograph  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  Seebohm  is 
correct,  the  Basle  sketch  actually  has  no  date  at 
all,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  we  have  no  reliable 
evidence  in  any  way  against  tbe  otherwise  incon- 
trovertible theory  that  Mr.  Wright  has  dis- 
covered the  precise  date  of  More’s  birthday,  viz., 
Feb.  7,  1478. 

Neither  does  the  assertion  in  the  printed  pedi- 
grees of  the  Mores,  as  to  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas’s 
mother,  stand  on  much  better  authorit}^  for  none 
of  his  biographers  mention  her  name  until  Cres- 
acre  More,  who  wrote  nearly  ninety  years  after 
the  chancellor’s  death,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  marriage  of  his  father 
and  mother,  and,  as  Cresacre  More  himself  writes, 
“ by  reason  of  King  Henry’s  seisure  of  all  our 
evidences,  we  cannot  certainly  tell  who  were  Sir 
John’s  ancestors,”  we  may  think  it  not  impossible 
that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  giving  the  name  of 
“ Handcombe  of  Holliwell  in  Bedfordshire  ” to  the 
first  wife  of  Sir  John  More. 

I have  before  me  two  pedigrees,  one  extracted 
from  the  College  of  Arms  in  1862,  and  in  this 
the  name  of  “ Joan  Hancombe  ” appears  as  the 
chancellor’s  mother.  The  other  is  a MS.  copy 
from  a most  valuable  collection  of  MS.  of  arms 
and  pedigrees  of  the  Komau  Catholic  families  in 
England,  and  in  this  no  Christian  name  is  as- 
signed to  the  lady,  so  that  it  may  as  likely  have 
been  Agnes  as  Joan. 

The  question  of  the  arms  possibly  may  set  this 
matter  at  rest,  and  on  this  matter  I am  "most  de- 
sirous of  information.  ^^Ar,  three  bends  sa.” 
Burke  gives  as  the  arms'  of  Hancombe.  Those  of 
Graunger  I cannot  discover.  Can  an}’  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  they  were 

I have  before  me  an  exact  copy  of  the  chan- 
cellor’s tomb  at  Chelsea,  and  I much  wish  in- 
formation upon  the  armorial  bearings  thereon. 
On  it  there  are  five  shields,  three  on  the  upper 
part  and  two  within  the  panel.  Above  the  in- 
scription, the  two  are  More  on  the  dexter  side, 
and  Colt  on  the  sinister ; of  the  upper  row  are 
More,  1st  and  4th  quartering,  2 & 3 ar.  on  a 
chev.  between  three  unicorns’  heads  erased  sa.,  as 
many  bezants,  and  impaling  Colt.  On  the  dexter 
side  the  centre  shield  is,  IMore  with  the  same 
quarterings,  impaling  ermine  a fess  ar.  and  or,” 
with  the  crest  of  More  surmounting  it.  This  same 
unknown  coat  appears  again  singly  on  the  sinister 
side.  This  and  the  centre  coat  evidently  show 
the  arms  of  either  the  second  wife  or  the  mother 


of  Sir  Thomas ; possibly  the  mother,  as  the  tomb 
was  prepared  in  his  own  lifetime  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  arms  quartered  with  More  I cannot 
make  out;  they  would  throw  light  on  the  chan- 
cellor’s ancestry,  if  known. 

I have  in  my  possession  the  impression  of  a seal 
used  by  a descendant  of  the  chancellor  about  a 
century  ago,  with  the  same  identical  quarterings, 
and  1 have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  copied  them 
from  the  tomb.  Both  Robson  and  Burke  give 
these  quarterings  to  More,  but  do  not  say  from 
what  source  they  are  derived. 

In  the  MS.  pedigree  I before  alluded  to,  the 
usual  arms  of  More  are  not  given,  but  the  following 
singular  coat  instead,  viz.,  Or,  a torteau  charged  ■* 
with  a moorcock  ar.  and  two  lions  passant  guardant 
in  pale  gu.  between  as  many  flaunches  ar.,  each 
charged  with  a fleur-de-lis  sa.”  Can  any  one  tell 
me  what  arms  these  are,  or  when  granted  ? My 
theory  is,  that  they  were  granted  by  the  Court  at 
St.  Germains  to  Basil  More,  who  went  into  exila 
with  the  king,  and  that  they  are  typical  of  the 
royal  favour  to  More’s  family,  the  fleur-de-lia 
and  lions  surrounding  the  moorcock.  Can  any 
one  give  a more  feasible  explanation  of  this  sin- 
gular coat  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  MS.  ? 

C.  T.  J.  Moore,  F.S.A, 

Frampton  Hall,  Boston. 


KOYAL  ANTEDILUVIAN  OKDER  OF 
BUFFALOES. 

S.  iii.  106.) 

Fortunately,  but  very  oddly,  I am  able  to  giva 
Mr.  Westbrook  some  information  about  the 
society  bearing  this  extraordinarily  ludicrous  name. 
Some  months  ago  it  so  happened  that  a curious 
old  leaden  sign  was  found  at  an  inn  called  the 
Shakspere,  near  the  old  theatre  at  Derby,  and  I 
went  to  that  inn  to  make  inquiries  concerning  it.. 
Having  been  shown  upstairs,  I noticed  in  the 
room  where  the  sign  was  temporarily  placed  a 
pair  of  buffalo’s  horns,  and  an  important-looking 
framed  diploma,  something  after  tie  fashion  of 
those  used  by  Odd  Fellov/s’  lodges.  This  I found 
the  diploma  of  a lodge  held  in  that  very  room  of 
a society  1 had  never  before  heard  of — that  of  the 
Royal  Antediluvian  Order  of  Buffaloes.  Regarding 
this  society  I naturally  made  some  inquiries,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  inn,  in  the  most  kind  manner, 
gave  me  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the  order.  The 
Mother  Lodge  of  England  ” is  no  doubt  the  one 
Mr.  Westbrook  has  alluded  to,  and  the  one  to 
which  this  in  Derby  is  subordinate.  The  copy  of 
rules  has  the  following  title-page  : — 

“The  General  Rules  and  Laws  of  the  Royal  Antedilu- 
vian Order  of  Buffaloes,  issued  by  No.  1,  Shakespeare 
Lodge,  Derby,  September  18G5.  Derby : Printed  for 
Primo  Longbotham.” 

The  title-page  is  adorned  with  a woodcut  of  a 
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buffalo.  Tbe  objects of  the  order  are  stated 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

“ These  objects  are  unity,  peace,  good  order,  harmony, 
true  fellowship,  and  benevolence.  The  progress  which 
the  order  has  made  of  late,  is  a proof  how  much  its  prin- 
ciples are  appreciated  when  well  understood,  and  that 
the  code  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  have  been  care- 
fully and  judiciously  constructed.  These  laws  have  been 
revised  and  augmented  bj^  competent  persons,  and  adapted 
to  the  increasing  number  and  intelligence  of  the  members 
of  the  order.  This  has  been  done  by  a committee  of 
primes  and  brethren,  chosen  by  the  mother  lodge  in  full 
lodge  assembled.” 

The  lodge  I speak  of,  the  rules  inform  us,  is 
^^The  Mother  Lodge  of  the  District,”  and  there 
are  two  other  lodges — her  children,  of  course — 
held  respectively  at  the  Exchange  Inn  and  at 
the  Thorn-tree  Inn. 

The  officers  appear  to  be  the  Grand  Prime,  a 
number  of  Primes,  a City  Marshal,  a City  Con- 
stable, a City  Tyler,  a City  Minstrel,  a Prime 
Host — who  has  to  keep  the  city  and  offices  in 
proper  order,  with  a plentiful  supply  of  fire  and 
light  and  such  other  necessary  articles  as  the  lodge 
may  require,  liable  to  a fine  of  one  shilling  for 
neglect  ” — a Treasurer,  a Secretary,  and  a num- 
ber of  brothers. 

One  of  the  rules  enacts  — 

“ That  no  unenlightened  individual  be  initiated  into 
the  in3"steries  of  the  order,  except  after  having  been  duly 
proposed  and  seconded  b}^  two  brethren,  and  accepted 
by  the  lodge  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to  become  a 
Buffalo.” 

As  I am  not  ‘ ^ initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  order,”  I can  give  no  account  of  them  to  Me, 
Westbrooe:  ; but,  judging  by  the  rules,  I should 
say  that  they  are  simply  the  mysteries  of  drink- 
ing and  singing  on  what  I take  to  be  the  principles 
of  what  are  called  Free-and-easy  Clubs.”  The 
list  of  fines  is  particularly  amusing,  and  but  that 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  might  think  me  encroaching  too 
much  on  your  space,  I would  transcribe  them  for 
the  amusement  of  your  readers.  Among  them 

unhufialo-like  applause  ” is  visited  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  one  penny  ! while  ‘^any  brother 
grossly  misconducting  himself  may  be  sent  to 
Coventry  by  a majority  of  the  lodge  until  ample 
apology  be  made  by  him  to,  and  accepted  by,  the 
lodge.”  The  rest  are  equall}^  curious. 

Llewellyne'  Jewitt,  E.S.A. 

Winster  Hall,  Derbyshire. 


POETIC  DICTION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

S.  iii.  58.) 

The  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon  prose  and 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  best  understood  by  reading 
a little  of  both.  In  poetry,  the  requirements  of 
alliterative  verse  tend  to  render  the  sentences  in- 
volved and  disjointed.  The  principal  characteris- 


tics of  our  old  poetry  are,  among  others,  these 
following. 

1.  Inversion  of  the  order  of  words.  Example : 
(I  give  only  the  translation,  not  the  original) — 

For  us  it  is  very  right  that  we  the  Guardian  of 
the  skies,  the  Glory-king  of  hosts,  with  our  words 
praise,  in  our  minds  love.”  Caedmon  j the  open- 
ing lines. 

2.  Insertion  of  numerous  epithets  and  equiva- 
lent expressions.  Thus,  in  the  above,  the  Lord  is 
called  in  one  line  ^Ghe  Guardian  of  the  skies,” 
and  in  the  next  the  Glory-king  of  hosts.”  In 
one  line  we  have  with  our  words  praise,”  in  the 
next  in  our  minds  love,”  which  are  parallelisms. 

3.  An  abundance  of  names  for  the  same  object. 
Thus,  even  in  the  later  English,  a man  is  called  a 
7nan,  a freke^  a renk,  a segge,  a hurne,  or  a gomej 
merely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  alliteration. 
These  names  are  picked  out  just  as  required  : that 
is,  if  the  alliteration  requires  /,  it  is  freke ; if  s, 
it  is  segge,  and  so  on.  So  also  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
very  numerous  are  the  expressions  for  a sword,  or 
a ship.  See.,  Sec. 

4.  A curious  chopping  up  of  sentences  into 
pieces  of  the  same  metrical  length.  Every  line 
being  divided  into  hemistiches  by  a metrical  pause, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a 
pause  in  the  sense  as  well  as  in  the  sound.  This 
is  seen  in  the  specimen  given  above.  ^‘For  us  it 
is  very  right — that  we  the  Guardian  of  the  skies — 
the  Glory-king  of  hosts — with  our  words  praise — 
with  our  minds  love.”  We  thus  get  each  sen- 
tence piecemeal  as  it  were,  and  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  get  to  the  end  of  each  sentence  before  the 
drift  of  it  can  be  even  guessed  at.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  points  which  must  strike  every  reader 
who  peruses  but  one  page  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
To  appreciate  the  matter  fully,  your  correspond- 
ent should  consult  Conybeare’s  Illustrations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  or  (which  would  be  far 
better)  steadily  make  his  way  through  a good 
long  portion  of  Caedmon  or  Beowulf.  This  may 
be  done  in  part,  without  a knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  by  help  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  translations.  On 
Early  English  Alliterative  Poetry  of  a somewhat 
later  date,  see  my  Essay  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Percy 
Folio  MS.,  by  Hales  and  Eurnivall. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


THE  “ GOSPEL  SONNETS.” 

(P*'  S.  iii.  34,  114,  137,  161.) 

As  an  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  this 
standard  book  of  Presbyterian  poetry,  permit  me 
to  add  a note  upon  its  bibliography.  The  germ 
of  the  Gospel  Sonnets  is  to  be  found  in  The 
Believer's  Bowry.  The  author  is  one  who  seeks 
the  prayers  of  the  godly  reader.”  12mo.  Edin. : 
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K.  Brown,  1720 ; where  the  anonymous  author 
says  that  it  was  not  only  printed  a considerable 
number  of  years  ago,  but  lately  also  reprinted — 
alluding  to  impressions  in  1708  and  1717.  The 
next  form  of  the  poem-book  was  “ Gospel  Canti- 
cles, or  Spiritual  Songs,  in  five  parts.  By  a Minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Scotland/’  &c.,  &c., 
12mo,  Edin.  J.  McEwen,  1720.  In  preparing 
The  Believer's  Dowry  for  republication,  Erskine 
was  led  into  amplification,  which  swelled  his 
modest  book  of  16  pages  into  100,  and  warranted 
this  new  title,  far  too  long  for  your  limits.  Sub- 
seq[uently  the  author  had  misgivings  about  the 
propriety  of  his  title,  seeing  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  designated 
sonnets,  although  the  one  would  appear  to  be  as 
orthodox  as  the  other ; and  the  work  came  forth 
under  its  present  title — 12mo.  Edin. : J.  Briggs, 
1726;  third  edition,  1732 — containing  a long  pre- 
face, by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  publication 
in  any  shape  had  not  before  met  the  full  sanction 
now  accorded  by  affixing  his  name.  The  fourth 
edition  of  the  Gospel  Sonnets,  with  large  addi- 
tions and  great  improvements,”  is  that  printed  at 
London  for  J.  Oswald,  1734.  This  impression 
contains  a new  preface,  in  which  the  author  says 
that  there'’"  have  been  several  impressions  of  his 
book  at  Edinburgh,  some  without  his  knowledge ; 
and  being  importuned  to  allow  its  being  reprinted 
at  London,  he  has  for  that  purpose  corrected  and 
amended  it  in  various  parts.  As  this  edition  was 
for  the  more  polite  people  in  the  South,  Mr. 
Erskine  had  to  read  up  in  the  works  of  those 
at  the  present  period  most  famous  in  poesy,  and 
although  still  obvious  to  the  vulgar,  for  whom  it 
was  originally  intended,  he  trusts  that  he  has 
smoothed  his  homely  Scottish  rime  sufficiently  to 
render  it  less  nauseous  to  the  learned.  A tabular 
view  of  the  Gospel  Sonnets,  extending  to  seven 
pages,  is  among  the  improvements. 

The  fifth  edition.  Edinburgh : Lumisden,  1736. 
The  Preface  to  the  Header  in  this  is  new  matter. 
He  tells  his  Scottish  readers  that  it  is  a reprint  of 
the  standard  London  copy,  ’’with  the  addition  of 
Scripture  references  to  explain  the  Riddle.  He 
also  alludes  to  the  wits  having  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed his  book  in  two  prints,  entitled  The  Laugh 
and  The  Groan  ; but  the  Gospel  Sonnets  has  out- 
lived these  scoffers,  whose  squibs  are  only  now 
known  to  us  through  the  minister’s  rebuke.  This 
appears  to  be  the  last  time  the  author  made  any 
addition  to  the  book,  and  the  abovenamed  is  the 
preface  in  use  to  this  day.  The  Gospel  Sonnets, 
London  : Oswald,  1741.  Oswald  seems  to  ignore 
the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1736,  and  following  his 
own  fourth,  of  1734,  with  this  the  fifth.  The 
Gospel  Sonnets,  Edinburgh:  W.  Gray,  1755.  This 
contains  a portrait  of  the  author,  who  died  in 
1752,  and  bears  eighth  edition.”  The  Scripture 
references  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  fifth 


edition  are  here  extended  to  save  trouble  and 
time  to  the  reader.  This  accounts  for  the  book 
suddenly  swelling  to  336  pages,  and  is  the  first 
impression  in  which  I find  the  popular  poem  of 
Smoaking  Spiritualised,”  in  two  parts : the  first 
an  Old  Meditation  ; ” the  second,  a New  Addi- 
tion.” I may  state,  however,  that  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Erskine’s  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Henderson,  1739.  It  occurs  on  the  last 
page,  apparently  to  fill  up,  with  this  note  : The 
following  meditation  upon  quite  a different  sub- 
ject is  inserted  by  the  same  author,  judging  that 
it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  who  love  to  be  spi- 
ritually minded.”  The  credit  of  the  older  medi- 
tation undoubtedly  belongs  to  one  J effrey  Bartlett, 
in  whose  Hymns  and  Songs,  17 10,  it  is  found  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Jeffrey’s  book  is  pro- 
fessedly imitations,  and  I suspect  he  had  his  cue 
for  this  from  Withers’  Meditation  ivhile  taking  a 
Pipe  of  Tobacco.  See  Crums  and  Scraps,  1661. 
Ill  the  Gospel  Sonnets,  thirteenth  edition,  Edin- 
burgh, 1768,  the  author  found  an  eulogist  in  a 
lady  of  New  England,  but  I have  not  discovered 
that  the  work  of  her  “ seraphic  preacher  ” was  ever 
printed  in  the  States,  and  shall  be  glad  for  infor- 
mation there  anent.  The  Gospel  Sonnets  was  so 
frequently  issued  at  home  that  publishers  of  the 
present  century  lost  the  records  and  described 
their  editions  as  new  impressions,  &c.  There  is, 
indeed,  the  greatest  confusion  in  this,  arising  from 
the  sheer  impossibility  of  tracing  a popular  book, 
printed  in  every  part  of  the  North  where  a press 
existed,  and  frequently  in  the  South.  People 
who  send  their  orders  to  a publisher  are  no  doubt 
always  disappointed  in  obtaining  a copy  of  the 
Gospel  Sonnets  of  Ralph  Erskine ; those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  do  not  mind  overhauling  the  con- 
tents of  the  old  bookshops  find  no  such  difficulty ; 
and,  as  one  who  reaps  no  small  pleasure  in  this 
practice,  I have  accumulated  some  dozen  varieties 
of  this  curious  book  (including  the  rare  Canticles'), 
to  say  nothing  of  his  equally  remarkable  poetical 
version  of  the  Scripture  Songs,  which  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  kirk  to  add  to  their  Psalmody, 
but  in  the  execution  of  which  Zack.  Boyd,  Patrick 
Simson,  and  our  present  subject  have  failed  to 
give  satisfaction.  Alexandek  GARDYisrE. 

P.S.  The  oxdi  panse,  which  gave  rise  to  all 
these  jottings  about  the  Gospel  So7inets,  is  so  ren- 
dered in  all  the  editions  I have  looked  into. 


POKTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  I. 

(ph  S.  iii-  240.) 

Your  correspondent  J.  B.  states  that  he  has 
seen  the  portrait  in  Her  Majesty’s  collection,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  heard  of  the  history 
of  that  picture.  The  following  particulars  may 
therefore  be  acceptable  : — 
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The  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyck — three 
views  on  one  canvas,  front  face,  profile,  and  three- 
quarters — now  at  Windsor  Castle,  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  royal 
collection. 

It  was  painted  about  the  year  1637  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  to  Eome  to  Bernini,  who 
executed  a bust  from  it  in  marble.  The  tradition 
is  that  Bernini  on  seeing  the  portrait  was  so 
struck  by  the  melancholy  expression,  that  he  pro- 
phesied the  violent  end  of  the  original.  The  bust 
was  duly  forwarded  to  the  king,  but  tlie  picture 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Bernini,  and  was 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Irvine,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1803.  In  1804  it  was  put  up  for  sale  at 
Mr,  Christie’s,  and  knocked  down  at  four  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  Mr.  Champernowne  being  the 
urchaser ; from  whose  possession  it  passed  into  the 
ands  of  Walsh  Porter,  and  after  his  death  be- 
came the  property  of  the  eminent  collector  W. 
Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf.  The  last-named  gen- 
tleman ceded  it  to  George  IV.,  who  earnestly 
wished  to  possess  it,  Mr.  Wells  receiving  only 
the  price  he  had  paid  for  it — a thousand  guineas. 

King  Charles  was  so  pleased  with  his  own  bust 
that  he  desired'  to  have  one  of  the  queen  too,” 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  war.  It  is  very 
uncertain  what  became  of  the  king’s  bust,  though 
it  has  been  said  that  it  was  destroyed  or  stolen 
during  the  fire  at  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  in 
1697. 

Here  is  a copy  of  a letter  (translated)  which 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  wrote  to  Bernini  in  1639, 
thanking  him  for  the  bust  of  the  king : — 

‘ Signor  Cavalier  Bernini,  — 

“ The  high  estimation  in  which  both  the  King  my 
husband  and  myself  have  held  the  bust  which  you  have 
made  of  him,  being  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  satisfac- 
tion we  have  received  from  it,  as  from  a performance 
which  merits  the  approbation  of  all  who  see  it,  induces 
me  now  to  make  known  to  you  that,  to  complete  my 
gratification,  I should  desire  one  of  myself  of  equal  excel- 
lence, by  your  hand,  and  designed  from  pictures  which 
Mr.  Lomas  will  deliver  to  you.  I have  commissioned 
him  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I shall  feel  from  the 
taste  and  talent  which  I expect  from  you  in  that  work, 
and  I pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

“Dated  Whitehall,  June  26,  1639. 

“Henriette  Marie,  R.” 

This  letter  was  probably  written  by  tlie  queen 
in  French.  An  Italian  translation  may  be  seen  in 
Baldinucci’s  Life  of  Bernini,  1682,  p.  19.  It  is  like- 
wise printed  in  Bottari’s  Lettere  sulla  Pittura,  &c., 
1766,  tom.  V.  p.  58.  The  original  letter,  which 
had  been  preserved  among  the  documents  of  the 
Bernini  family,  was  put  into  a slight  frame  with  a 
glass  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  delivered  by  him  to 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Tresham,  B.A.,  on  account  of 
Mr.  Champernowne  when  the  picture  became  the 
property  of  that  gentleman,  but  what  became 
of  it  afterwards  is  not  known.  ( Vide  Jameson’s 


Handbook  to  the  Public  Galleries  of  Art,  1842; 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  by  Dallawaj, 
edited  by  Wornum,  1849  ; and  Waagen’s  Art 
Treasures  of  England,  1854.) 

Now,  such  being  the  history  and  pedigree  of 
the  very  remarkable  picture  in  question,  may  wo 
not  say  that  the  tradition  as  to  the  portmit  now 
in  the  possession  of  J.  B.  having  been  ‘‘consigned 
to  Bernini  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  pre- 
pare a marble  bust  of  the  king  ” appears  extremely 
improbable  ? Thomas  Walesey. 

Golden  Square. 

It  may  interest  J.  B.  to  tell  him  of  another 
portrait  of  the  martyred  monarch  which  I once 
saw,  and  perhaps  he  or  some  correspondent  may 
be  enabled  to  tell  me  whether  it  was  original  or 
valuable — points  upon  w’hich  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained. 

Some  three  years  ago,  when  officiating  at  Peck- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  in  my  pastoral  visitations  I used  to 
see  an  old  man  who  lived  in  a very  humble  dwel- 
ling. In  the  parlour  was  a remarkably  fine  portrait- 
of  Charles  I.  (half-length)  painted  by  no  mean 
artist,  but  most  sadly  requiring  a cleansing  and 
restoring  hand.  The  king  was  depicted  with  up- 
lifted hands,  and  as  if  engaged  in  mental  prayer ; 
whilst  above  his  head,  and  as  about  to  descend 
upon  it,  was  the  martyr’s  unfading  crown.  Charles 
is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  scaffold,  “ I go 
from  a corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown, 
where  no  disturbance  can  be — no  disturbance  in 
the  world.” 

I suggested  to  my  poor  parishioner  endeavour- 
ing to  dispose  of  the  picture,  but  he  informed  me 
that  though  fifty  guineas  had  once  been  offered 
for  it,  he  had  only  an  interest  in  it  in  common 
with  others,  and  so  was  not  at  liberty  to  part 
with  it.  Most  likely  he  is  now  no  longer  alive, 
and  it  has  passed  into  different  hands. 

OXONIENSIS. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 


Apocalypse  (I^*’  S.  iii.  58.) — In  addition  to  the 
answers  given  to  the  inquiry  of  Delta  on  the 
above  subject,  I send  the  following  information: — • 
In  the  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.,  No.  11,695, 
has  this  title  — “ Anonymi  Commentarius  in 
Apocalypsin,  Explanatio  in  Danielem.”  This  MS. 
is  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation,  and  is  filled 
with  fine  illuminations  relating  to  the  various 
subjects  of  the  Apocalypse : many  fill  the  whole 
page  and  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  This  book 
was  illuminated  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth. 
Shaw  gives  illustrations  from  it  in  vol.  i.  of 
Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Se- 
veral of  these  MSS.  must  have  existed  in  Spain,  a 
commentary  having  been  written  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse by  Beato,  a iwesbitero  who  lived  in  the 
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eightli  centur}^  and  this  hook  being  of  much  re- 
pute in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  copied  and  spread 
all  over  Spain.  Besides  this  MS.  at  the  British 
Museum  there  must  be  another,  also  proceeding 
from  Spain,  on  the  same  subject  in  England,  for  1 
heard  it  was  bought  about  twenty  years  ago  by 
Lord  Ashburnham.  I have,  however,  never 
been  able  to  meet  with  it  so  as  to  study  it.-  In 
the  Bibl.  Imperiale  de  Paris  there  is  another  MS. 
of  the  same  kind,  with  fine  and  well-preserved 
illuminations.  I consider  it  to  be  of  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  numbered  8,878.  There 
are  also  several  in  Spain.  The  most  ancient  is  at 
the  Academy  of  History.  I consider  it  to  be  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  some 
of  the  miniatures  it  contains  are  very  rare  and 
interesting  in  many  respects.  Three  others  are 
respectively  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid, 
in  the  Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gerona,  and  in 
the  Chapter  House  at  Toledo.  These  last  two 
will  probably  come  to  the  National  Library, 
owing  to  the  recent  removal  of  the  property  of 
the  clergy.  If  the  inquirer  who  is  interested  in 
this  matter  discovers  any  thing  concerning  it,  I 
shall  be  grateful  if  he  wull  communicate  it  to  me, 
for  any  information  relating  to  illuminated  MSS. 
in  Spain  before  the  thirteenth  century  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  me.  J.  E.  BeaSo. 

4 Barquillo,  Madrid. 

To  the  list  of  illustrations  given  at  p.  131  may 
be  added  a most  magnificent  MS.  belonging  to 
Trinit}'-  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  now  exhibited 
in  a glass  case  in  the  library.  A5. 

Holed  Stones  (4*^‘  S.  ii.  392.) — Since  my  com- 
munication on  holed  stones  I have  seen  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  R. 
R.  Brash  of  Cork,  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazme^ 
Dec.  1864,  pp.  686-700.  I am  induced  to  allude 
to  this  article  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  your  cor- 
respondent W.  S.  iii.  193),  who  inquires  after 
Druidical  remains  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
On  p.  691  of  Mr.  Brash’s  paper  is  a reference  to 
Bell’s  Residence  in  Circassia,  London,  1840,  p.  154, 
where  is  described  a cromlech  having  one  of  its 
vertical  pillars  perforated  by  a liole.  I am  not 
aware  at  present  of  any  so-called  Druidical  monu- 
ments in  Central  Europe,  but,  like  your  correspon- 
dent W.,  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  such.  I am 
anxious  to  obtain  as  many  references  as  possible 
to  Celtic  remains  which  have  holed  stones  used  in 
their  construction,  before  commencing  to  prepare  a 
contemplated  list  of  these  monoliths.  For  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  who  have  perused  or  intend 
to  peruse  iSfr.  Brash’s  article,  I may  remark  that 
the  holed  stone  in  Cornwall,  described  on  p.  693 
as  being  at  Lanyon,  in  the  parish  of  Madron,  is 
identical  with  the  one  mentioned  on  p.  694  as  the 
Men-an-tol,  near  Madron.  A person  unacquainted 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  district  would  hardly 


suppose  this  from  the  arrangement  of  the  para- 
graphs. E.  H.  W.  D. 

^^Peopeety  has  its  Duties,”  etc.  (3'‘‘^  S.  xi. 
153.)  — It  may  perhaps  be  doubtful  whether  the 
use  of  this  household  expression”  ought  in  later 
times  to  be  ascribed  to  Chief  Baron  Woulfe,  Mr. 
Drummond,  or,  as  Mr.  Friswell  in  his  valuable 
collection  of  English  quotations,  entitled  Familiar 
Words  (p.  296,  1st  ed.  London,  1865),  states,  to 
Lord  Mulgrave,  then  occupying  the  vice-regal 
chair  at  Dublin  ; but  I suspect  that  we  must  go 
back  for  the  origin  of  it  to  one  still  more  famous 
than  any  of  these  in  the  literary  annals  of  the 
world.  May  we  not  trace  the  idea  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Pindar  {Olymp.  ii.  102),  where  the 
poet  warns  the  possessors  of  wealth  that  a reckon- 
ing of  the  mode  in  which  they  administer  it  is 
awaiting  them  in  another  world  ? 

el  6e  yiv 

Tis,  older  rh  fieWor^ 
on  davovTcav  /llIu  ev- 

6a5’  aiiTiK  UTTCcAa/nroi  (pperss 
TTOiras  enaav. 

“ If  a man  possess  wealth,  he  knows  what  is  in  store, 
for  him,  that  the  souls  of  those  ‘ who  are  a laAv  unto  them- 
selves,’ when  they  die,  have  immediately  to  dree  penance 
in  another  world.” 

Ceaueued  Tait  Ramage. 

“ The  Comedy  oe  Convocation  ” (4*^S.  iii.  80.) 
J.  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  author  of  Christian 
Missions,  is  well  known  to  be  the  writer  of  this- 
amusing  work.  V71io  the  speakers  are  1 do  not 
know.  D. 

A Giant’s  Skeleton  (4‘^  S.  iii.  105.)  — The 
paragraph  clipped  from  The  Times  by  T.  B.,  was 
copied  from  The  Sentinel,  a paper  printed  at  Sank 
Rapids,  Minnesota,  not  Michigan,  as  erroneously 
stated.  Sank  Rapids  is  eighty  miles  north  of  this 
city,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  editor  of 
the  paper  mentioned,  I charged  him,  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  the  item  quoted  by  T.  B.,, 
with  having  fabricated  it  for  a hoax  or  sensation. 
He  acknowledged  that  such  was  the  fact.  So  it 
can  be  set  down  by  your  cprrespondent  as  an  un- 
founded romance.  Such  lying  accounts  of  pur- 
ported discoveries  of  skeletons,  coins,  caves  with 
human  remains,  &c.,  are  very  common  in  the. 
United  States,  I regret  to  add.  No  respectable 
journal,  how^ever,  will  countenance  such  decep- 
tions, although  they  are  themselves  occasionally" 
hoaxed  into  publishing  them.  J.  F.  Williams. 

St.  Paul,  Miuuesota,  Feb.  18,  1869. 

Stoeies  oe  Old  Daniel”  (4'^’’  S.  iii.  60.)  — 

I must  contradict  your  correspondent  Sidney" 
Gilpin.  1 was  intimately  acquainted  with  Wil- 
liam Godwin  from  1822  till  his  death  (1836).  He 
was  not  the  author  of  the  Stories  of  Old  Daniel. 
My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  his  family 
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enables  me  to  tell  all  that  is  ever  likely  to  be 
publicly  known  of  tbe  writer  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  written  by  a lady  (settled  abroad) 
for  tbe  purpose  of  serving  a much  valued  friend, 
to  whom  tbe  writer  expressed  a strong  desire  that 
sbe  should  remain  unknown.  Sbe  bas  now  been 
dead  more  than  thirty  years,  but  tbe  surviving 
members  of  her  family  would  not  willingly  break 
tbe  obscurity  in  which  tbe  authorship  bas  always 
remained.  Mr.  Godwin  never  wrote  anything 
resembling  this  book.  I can  remember  j ust  now 
but  one  juvenile  book  of  bis  writing,  Baldwin's 
Fohles,  which  will  bear  no  comparison  with  Old 
Daniel.  Tbe  work  fully  answered  tbe  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written ; and  that  done,  the  authoress 
was  best  pleased  to  remain  unknown.  I state 
these  facts  on  my  own  knowledge.  J.  C.  H. 

Guildford. 

St.  Augustine  (4^'’  S.  hi.  148.) — Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, in  the  motto  to  her  Molecidar  and  Microscopic 
Science,  has  corrupted  the  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
which  are — [Deus]  magnus  in  magnis,  nec  parvus 
in  minimis  {Sermo  ccxiii.  vol.  v.  p.  1061,  Migne').^^ 
It  is  a favourite  idea,  which  he'repeats  : Qui  et 
in  minimis  suis  operibus  magnus  est  ” (hi.  399)  ; 

Deus  ita  magnus  est  in  operibus  magnis,  ut 
minor  non  sit  in  minimis  ” (v.  391).  Cum  Deus 
creavit  omnia  bona,  magnus  in  magnis,  sed  non 
parvus  in  parvis  ” (vhi.  665).  ^^Deus  autem  ita 
est  artifex  magnus  (plures  MSS.  maximus)  in 
magnis,  ut  minor  non  sit  in  parvis”  (vii.  335). 
No  divine  or  lawyer  would  have  used  the  word 
maximus  here,  although  it  may  suit  a minute 
philosopher.  Why  is  this  lady  styled  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  same  work  Author  of  Celestial  Me- 
chanics ” ? She  merely  extracted  and  translated 
some  parts  on  gravitation  from  Laplace’s  great 
work,  the  Mecanique  Celeste.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Heraldic  Query  (4*^  S.  hi.  173.)  — Is  there 
not  a mistake  and  a misprint  here  ? I suppose  it 
should  be  Sable,  two  bends  argent,  on  a canton 
argent  a bend  or.  Impaling,”  &c.  It  is  certainly 
a most  extraordinary  charge — on  a canton  argent 
•a  hend  or,  probably  a mistake  for  a bend  of  the 
1st.”  The  coat,  omitting  this  canton,  has  much 
the  appearance  of  Brown  or  Browne.  Burke’s 
General  Armory  might  settle  whether  it  is  so  or 
not.  - Nephrite. 

Bishop  oe  Boss  (4^^  S.  hi.  141.)— In  an  Act  of 
Sederunt  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Dec.  21,  1649, 
mention  is  made  of  a Bishop  of  Boss  named 
Horsburgh,  who  is  not  noticed  in  any  previous 
list.  See  Haydn’s  Booh  of  Dignities,  1st  edition, 
p.  427.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Carfax  (3''‘^  S.  x.  184.)  — The  word 
occurs  in  the  Memorials  of  London,  ed.  Biley, 
p.  300.  I am  sorry  Mr.  Biley  reproduces  in  his 


note  the  erroneous  notion  of  a derivation  from 
quatre  faces,  four  faces.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  more  instance  which  illustrates  the  true  de- 
rivation from  the  Latin  quadrifurcum  (from  qua- 
tuor  furcce),  as  I have  explained  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  in 
the  passage  which  I here  refer  to.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood has  adopted  my  suggestion  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  and  gives  further 
information  concerning  the  etymology. 

Walter  W.  See  at. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

The  Nuptial  Knot  (4*'‘  S.  hi.  194.)  — Mr. 
Locker’s  Lyra  Elegantiarwn  (Moxon,  1867)  con- 
tains two  poems  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bishop — 
anniversary  rhymes  to  his  wife  on  her  wedding- 
day.  The  first  begins  thus : — 

“ A knife,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  say — 

Mere  modish  love,  perhaps  it  may  ; 

For  any  tool  of  any  kind 

Can  separate  what  was  never  joined. 

The  knife  that  cuts  our  love  in  two. 

Will  have  much  tougher  work  to  do,”  &c. 

Mr.  Locker’s  index  gives  the  dates  of  Bishop’s 
birth  and  death  as  1731  and  1795.  The  second 
couplet  contains  a bull  less  justifiable  than  John- 
son’s noble  line.  The  truth  is,  that  what  we  call 
a bull  is,  when  felicitous,  an  extension  of  the 
power  of  language : such,  as  Mr.  De  Morgan 
points  out  in  his  Double  Algebra  (p.  90,  note),  was 
General  Wolfe’s  phrase,  a choice  of  difficul- 
ties ” 5 such  also  Earl  Bussell’s  expression,  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.” 

By  the  way,  the  edition  of  the  Lyr a Eleg antiarum 
from  which  I copy  the  above  lines  is,  I believe, 
withdrawn  from  circulation  on  account  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  copyright  of  Landor’s  poems. 
It  contains  no  less  than  forty  of  his  charming 
nugce,  being  about  one-tenth  in  number  of  the 
whole  collection. 

May  I venture  to  end  this  desultory  note  with 
a suggestion  that  we  greatly  want  an  English 
word  for  such  poems  as  those  which  Suckling, 
Prior,  Praed,  and  Thackeray  produced  ? Mr. 
Frederick  Locker,  himself  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  poetic  lapidaries,  can  find  no  better 
name  for  them  than  vers  de  societe  and  vers  d' occa- 
sion. Certes,  a word  is  wanted  here. 

Maerocheir. 

To  your  correspondent  who  wishes  to  know 
where  to  find  the  copy  of  verses  beginning  A 
knife,  dear  girl,”  &c.,  I have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
plying that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  vol.  ii.  p.  16, 
of  the  Poetical  Works  of  the  Bev.  Sam.  Bishop, 
A.M.,  late  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylor’s 
School,  1796.  The  lines  are  addressed  to  his 
wife,  and  are  stated  in  the  Elegant  Extracts  in 
Poetry,  p.  828,  edit.  1816,  to  have  been  “pre- 
sented together  with  a knife  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  . . . 
to  his  wife  on  her  wedding-day,  which  happened 
to  be  her  birth-day  and  New  Year’s-day.”  The 
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little  poem  is  Hglily  complimentary,  in  tiie  janty 
style  of  the  last  century;  still  it  is  a graceful 
morceau.  SchIjS'. 

Poverty  oe  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Nephew 
S.  iii.  171.) — In  Sir  Walter’s  autobiography 
(prefixed  to  his  Life  hy  Mr.  Lockhart)  he  describes 
his  brother  Daniel  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  our 
family,”  and  “ as  having  had  neither  the  vivacity 
of  intellect  which  supplies  the  want  of  diligence, 
nor  the  pride  which  renders  the  most  detested 
labour  better  than  dependence  or  contempt.  After 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  himself 
in  life,  he  died  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies 
in  July  1806.” 

Prom  this  account  of  him,  the  conjecture  that 
he  may  have  left  a son  in  very  poor  circumstances 
is  at  least  not  improbable,  so  that  the  doubt  of  its 
truth  suggested  by  Y.  S.  M.  is  hardly  warranted 
so  strongly  as  he  gives  it.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Old  Scottish  Directories  S.  iii.  149.) 
— There  is  an  older  Scotch  directory  by  a year 
than  the  one  mentioned  in  the  editorial  note  to 
the  query  of  R.  S.  — namely,  Jones’s  {Glasgoic) 
Directory ; or,  Useful  Pocket  Companion  for  the 
Year  1787.  A very  colourable  facsimile  reprint 
was  published  last  year  by  Robert  Anderson,  prin- 
ter, 87,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow;  with,  in  addition, 
^introduction  and  Notes  of  Old  Glasgow  Cele- 
brities by  the  ‘Rambling  Reporter.’” 

One  item  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.  ” : — 

“ Departures  and  Arrivals  of  the  Different  Stage  Coaches. 

“ London.  A diligence  sets  off  from  James  Buchanan’s, 
Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  upon  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days at  12  o’clock  at  night. 

“ Arrives  on  Saturdays,  Mondays,  and  Wednesdays  at 
9 o’clock  at  night.” 

R. 

Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

My  copy  of  Williamson’s  Directory  for  theCity  of 
Edmhurgh,  Canotigate,  Leith,  and  Suhurhs,  is  from 
June  1775  to  June  1776.  The  preface  states  that 
it  “ has  been  published  these  three  years  past, 
with  but  indifferent  success.”  It  is  a small  duo- 
decimo of  124  pages,  and  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. W’m  Browh. 

25,  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Flahders  Chests  (4‘*^  S.  iii.  127.) — At  the 
church  of  Bishops  Hull,  Somersetshire,  there  is 
(or  was  a few  years  ago  when  I made  a sketch 
of  it)  a chest  of  the  kind  referred  to,  made 
into  a sort  of  reredos  at  the  back  of  the  altar- 
table  — the  style  early  “ Flamboyant,”  and  the 
detail  very  elaborate  and  beautifully  executed.  It 
closely  resembles  another  undoubted  specimen  of 
foreign  work — that  in  Questling  church,  Sussex, 
illustrated  in  Parker’s  Glossary.  I beg,  however, 
to  observe  that  the  example  instanced  by  J.  T.  F. 


— that  at  Brancepeth  church — is  not  of  Flanders 
work,  but  is  certainly  English.  The  importation 
of  foreign  furniture  supplied,  no  doubt,  a much- 
felt  want.  Judging  from  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  Gothic  domestic  furniture,  oiu’  fore- 
fathers were  much  behind  their  contemporaries  on 
the  Continent  in  this  particular.  In  that  amazing 
collection  of  what  is  rare,  strange,  beautiful,  and 
costly,  known  as  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
it  is  notable  that  there  is  no  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish mediaeval  domestic  furniture ; and  excepting 
I Henry  V.’s  cradle,  one  bedstead  and  a chair, 
probably  none  now  exists.  P.  E.  Masey. 

There  is  in  the  church  of  East  Dereham,  in  Nor- 
folk, a large  chest  of  Flemish  work,  the  front  and 
sides  containing  exquisitely  carved  emblematic 
figures  under  canopies.  The  lock,  however,  is  of 
much  greater  antiquity,  and  quite  a gem  in  its 
way,  most  likely  English.  G.  A.  C. 

Who  WAS  Sir  Williah  Sahs?  (4‘^  S.  iii.  127.) 
Sir  William  Sandes,  K.G.,  first  “ Lord  Sandes  of 
the  Vine,”  according  to  the  first  writ  of  summons 
I now  extant,  dated  Nov.  3,  21  Hen.  YIII.  (1529), 

I although  it  is  stated  by  Stow  that  he  was  ad- 
i vanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sandys 
April  27,  1523 ; but  no  record  thereof  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Patent  Rolls.  He  was  elected  a 
K.G.  April  24,  and  installed  May  16,  1518.  In 
17  Hen.  VHI.  he  received  a patent  grant  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  in  reversion  after  the 
death  of  Charles  Earl  of  Worcester. 

His  father  was  Sir  William  Sandys,  Kt.,  “ the 
elder”  of  the  Yyne,  whose  will  was  proved  April  8, 
1497.  His  mother  was  Edith,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Cheney  of  Sherland,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
by  Alianore  Shottisbrook.  By  his  last  will,  dated 
Dec.  8,  32  Hen.  YIIL  (1540),  he  desired  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Basingstoke  (Register  Spert,  quire  6, 
in  Prerog.  Court  Cant.)  He  died  soon  after,  for 
on  April  23,  1541,  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield  was 
elected  a K.G.  in  his  place.  According  to  Harl. 
MSS.  1160  and  1529,  he  had  issue  by  Margaret 
his  wife,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  John  Bray, 
Kt.,  and  niece  and  testamentary  heir  of  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray,  K.G.,  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
viz.,  1.  Thomas,  second  Lord  Sandes  of  the  Yine ; 
2.  John  ; 3.  Reginald  (both  clerics)  ; 4.  Charles  ; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Humphry  Forster  of 
Aldermaston,  Berks;  Margaret,  married  to  Sir 
Thomas  Essex,  Kt. ; Alice,  second  wife  of  W alter 
Lord  Hungerford  of  Heytesbury ; Mary,  married 
first  to  Sir  William  Pelham,  Kt.,  and  secondly  to 
John  Palmer  of  Angmering,  Sussex. 

B.  Mb  Greexeield, 

Southampton. 

The  Bishop  oe  Dromore;  Mortuaries  (4‘*" 
S.  ii.  488,  567;  iii.  151,  See.) — Percy  was  rector 
of  Wilby  as  well  as  of  Easton  Maudit,  Northants. 
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In  tlie  register  of  tlie  former  parisli  the  following 
occurs : — 

“ Memorandum. 

■ ‘‘  Since  I have  been  Eector  of  this  Parish  I have 
received  Mortuaries  of  10s.  Qd.  each,  at  the  Deaths  of  the 
several  persons  following,  viz.  William  Knight,  Farmer, 
who  was  buried  Aug.  16^,  1756. 

“Elizabeth  Knight,  his  relict,  buried  March  5^^,  1760. 

“Robert  Coles,  Farmer, buried  Aug**  13,  1761. 

“ John  Worledge,  Farmer,  buried  Feb.  I7*^h  1765. 

“ N.B. — Since  the  above  was  written  in  1765  I have 
-continued  regularly  to  receive  Mortuaries  upon  ail  Deaths 
of  Persons  entitled  to  pay  the  same  ever  since. 

“ Tiio  : Percy,  Rector, 

Feby  26,  1780.” 

Posterity  may  be  grateful  to  his  memory  for 
the  following  service  recorded  by  his  own  hand  : 

“These  old  Registers  were  rescued  from  Destruction 
-&  for  their  farther  Preservation  gathered  into  this  Volume 
in  1767. 

“ Thomas  Percy,  Rector.” 

His  style  of  writing  is  clear  and  distinct,  worthy 
of  imitation.  0 ! si  sic,  &c.  S. 

Codex  Miteriands  (4^’*  S.  iii.  146.) — As  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  British  Almanac  on 
the  Free  Public  Libraries  in  Great  Britain,” 
mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  Macrat,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  Codex  Mayerianus,” 
now  one  of  the  curiosities  in  the  Mayer  Museum 
of  the  Liverpool  Public  Library,  was  published 
in  1861,  with  the  following  title  : 

“ Fac  similes  of  certain  Portions  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  Ss.  James  and  Jude, 
written  on  Papyrus  in  the  first  Century,  and  preserved  in 
the  Egyptian  Museum  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.  Liverpool. 
With  a Portrait  of  St.  Mathew,  from  a Fresco  Painting 
at  Mount  Athos.  Edited  and  Illustrated  with  Kotes  and 
Historical  and  Literary  Prolegomena,  containing  con- 
firmatory Fac-similes  of  the  same  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture from  Papyri  and  Parchment  MSS.  in  the  Monas- 
teries of  Mount  Athos,  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai, 
>of  St.  Saba  in  Palestine,  and  other  Sources,  bj'  Con- 
stantine Simonides,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  &c,  &c.  &c.”  Lon- 
don : Triibner  & Co.,  ^AnHA'  = 1861  = MDCCCLxr.  Fol. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  will  be  found  Dr. 
Simonides’  own  account  of  this  extraordinary  find, 
^nd  in  the  Athenceum  for  1861,  second  part,  and  for 
1862,  first  part,  the  fierce  controversy  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  these  MSS.  and  also  some  curious 
biographical  particulars  of  the  discoverer.  Simon- 
ides died  in  1867  (see  N.  & Q.”  3*^^  S.  xii.  339.) 

Further  notices  of  his  doings  in  England  are 
g;iven  in  the  second  volume  of  Sotheby’s  Principia 
Typoqraphia,  and  in  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
by  W.  B.  Macray. 

William  E.  A.  Axox,  F.K.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Hubert  Goltzius  (4‘^  S.  iii.  146.) — The  Fasti 
Magistratuum  et  triumphormn  liomanorum  men- 
tioned by  jmur  correspondent  W.  H.  James 
Weale  was  originally  published  in  1566,  not  1567. 


I may  add,  that  Brunet  gives  in  italics  the  im- 
print as  Brugis-Flandror typis  Goltzii  1566.  The 
correct  words,  transcribed  from  a copy  existing  in 
the  Manchester  Free  Library,  are  as  follows  : — 
‘‘Brvgis  Flandrorvm  Excvdebat  Ilvbertvs  Goltzivs 
Anno  a Chr.  Nat.  m.d.lxvi.  Mense  Martio.” 

A.  C. 

Miltox’s  Portrait  by  Marshall  (2"'^  S.  xii. 
82;  4‘^  S.  iii.  95,  159.)— J.  F.  M.  must  allow  me 
to  maintain  the  simple  observation  I made,  that 
the  Greek  epigram  on  this  portrait  (I  also  write 
with  the  print  before  me)  was  slightly  different 
from  the  one  given,  2"^^  S.  xii.  8k  I made  a 
faithful  facsimile  of  it  on  transparent  paper.  Now, 
I gave  it  neither  as  a corrected  nor  a correct  ver- 
sion, but  as  a p’ain  fact — scribitur  ad  narrandum 
non  ad  probandum  ; and  if  I ventured  to  use  the 
words  “ attributed  to  Milton,”  it  was  purely  out 
of  deference  to  J.  F.  M.’s  quotation  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Marsh : 

“ This  epigram  and  other  Greek  verses  of  Milton  are 
the  subject  of  a severe  critique  by  Dr.  Burney.  What- 
ever may  be  their  faults  of  syntax  and  prosody,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  lines  are  destitute  of  epigrammatic 
point.” 

So  I inferred  it  might  possibly  have  been  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Milton.  Such  things  do 
happen  sometimes.  P.  A.  L. 

‘^The  Cherry  Tree  Carol”  (4‘^  S.  iii.  75, 
157.) — The  story  of  the  cherry-tree  bowing  down 
that  the  Virgin  might  gather  its  fruit  is  doubt- 
less borrowed  from  the  Coventry  play  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent  Br.  Bimbault,  but  is  any 
earlier  mention  of  it  extant  ? There  is  certainly 
no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels.”  A similar  event  is  there  recorded 
(pseud-Matthew,  chap,  xx.)  as  having  occurred 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour — namely,  during  the 
journey  into  Egypt,  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  a palm-tree  presented  its  fruit  to 
Mary  in  the  same  manner.  The  composer  of  the 
Coventry  Mystery  ” may  have  had  some  in- 
distinct recollection  of  this  legend,  and  mistaken 
the  supposed  period  of  the  miracle,  or  he  may 
have  intentionally  transferred  its  scene  to  the 
road  to  Bethlehem,  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  “ improving  ” the  story  by  intro- 
ducing the  coarse  and  unkind  reply  of  Joseph  to 
his  wife’s  request  that  he  would  gather  some  of 
the  fruit  for  her — a reply  which,  however  justi- 
fiable before  the  revelation  made  to  him  by  the 
angel,  as  recorded  by  St.  IMatthew  (i.  20),  he 
could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  made 
afterwards. 

This  story  of  the  palm-tree  in  the  apocryphal 
Matthew  affords  a good  instance  of  the  vitality 
of  a legend,  for  it  seems  to  be  believed  to  this 
day  by  some  of  the  faithful  in  Egypt.  It  is 
worth  recording  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  that 
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the  identical  palm-tree  which  in  so  miraculous  a 
manner  aftbrded  food  to  the  Holy  Family  dur- 
ing their  flight  from  Herod’s  persecution  is, 
or  was  about  a year  since,  still  living,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  of 
France,  having  been  recently  presented  to  her  by 
the  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  it  stands  ! 
The  ceremony  of  ^‘conveyance”  was  described  in 
an  extract  from  a French  newspaper,  which  I 
have  unfortunately  mislaid,  but  which  was  copied 
in  some  of  the  English  papers  at  the  time,  as 
having  been  performed  in  due  regal  fashion  by 
the  transmission  to  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  a small 
box  containing  a piece  of  the  bark  of  the  tree 
surrounded  by  a portion  of  the  earth  in  which  it 
stood.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  who  has  seen 
the  paper  I refer  to  may  be  able  to  communicate 
an  exact  copy  of  the  extract.  N. 

P.  S.  The  text  of  the  carol  as  printed  by  Hone 
differs  slightl}'-  from  that  given  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Cowper  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.' 

“ Crom  a boo”  (Ph  S.  ii.  438,  614.)  — Though 
very  nearly  related  to  one  branch  of  the  Fitz- 
gerald family,  and  having  been  brought  up  in 
close  intimac}^  with  them  from  chilhood — not 
being  a Geraldine,  I did  not  hitherto  venture  to 
touch  on  this  subject;  while,  in  company  with 
many  others,  I anxiously  wait  for  the  light  the 
Geraldine  is  to  let  in  upon  us  when  he  is  suffi- 
ciently amused  by  our  flounderings  in  the  dark. 
Meantime  I will  just  observe  that  I have  always 
heard  a tradition  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  motto  similar  to  tliat  given  by  Liom  F.,  and 
also  to  that  of  “ Shanet  a boo,”  the  Desmond 
motto  given  in  “ N.  & Q,.”  I have  always  heard 
that  “ Grom  a boo,”  freely  translated,  meant 
“Crom  for  ever!”  just  as  the  war-cry  of  the 
Ormonds,  the  great  rival  family  of  the  Des- 
monds, was  “ Butler  a boo”;  that  of  the  Graces, 
“ Grassagh  a boo  ” ; of  the  Heffernans,  “ Ceart 
na  suas  a boo.”  This  disposes  of  the  “Father’s 
vineyards  ” interpretation,  I should  think  at  all 
events.  The  “ Grom  a bo  ” we  may  set  down  as 
a jeu  d' esprit.  With  respect  to  heraldry  books 
and  their  “ translations  ” of  mottoes,  I have  seen 
“ Jam  scamps  empton  ” gravely  given  as  the  motto 
of  the  O’Neils.  Gywrm. 

Porth-yr-Aur,  Carnarvon. 

Marriage  Dignities  (4-^  S.  iii.  173.)  — Since 
replying  to  Beta’s  queries  on  this  point,  I have 
consulted  Blackstone  on  “ The  Rights  of  Persons” 
(lib.  i.  cap.  12,  Commentaries,  8fc.,  11th  edit.  1791), 
and  extract  the  folRwing  : — 

“ If  a woman,  noble  in  her  own  ric^ht,  marries  a com- 
moner, she  still  remains  noble,  and  siiall  be  tried  by  her 
peers;  but  if  she  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  tben'^by  a 
second  marriage  with  a commoner  she  loses  her  dignity  ; 
for  as  by  marriage  it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  also 
lost.” 


So  that  a peeress  (by  marriage)  on  marrying  a 
commoner,  though  nominally  retaining  her  former 
husband’s  rank,  loses  all  the  privileges  of  the 
peerage.  C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square. 

Did  Adam  and  Eve  eall  into  tke  Sea  ? (4^^ 
S.  iii.  172.)  — Gertainly  they  did  so.  How  they 
did  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  context  of 
the  passage  cited.  Philip  de  Thuan  carefully 
explains  that  the  sea  means  this  world,  and  the 
miseries  of  it.  They  were  driven  out  of  Paradise, 
and  into  the  world  of  sorrows.  This  is  all  that 
meant  by  their  falling  into  the  sea.  The  same 
idea  is  found  in  Langland’s  Piei's  Plowman,  edit. 
Wright,  p.  153 ; edit.  Skeat,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Ghurches  not  liable  eor  Expenses  in 
making  New  Roads  (4‘’‘  S.  iii.  173.)  — The  case 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Maclean  is,  doubtless,  that  of 
Angell,  appellant,  v.  Vestry  of  Paddington,  re- 
spondent, noted  in  The  Justice  of  the  PeacCy 
vol.  xxxii.  p.  389  (1868),  and  reported  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  742.  It,  however,  scarcely  goes  the 
length  stated  by  Mr.  Maclean.  The  noted  head- 
ing is : — 

“A  church  built  in  the  metropolis  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  consecrated,  forming  part  of  the  side 
of  a street,  with  a plot  of  land  attached,  is  neither  house 
nor  land  within  the  meaning  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  and  there  is  no  one  rateable  in  respect 
of  the  same  to  the  paving  rate  as  being  the  oAvner.” 

Your  correspondent  must  not,  as  the  result  of 
this  decision,  imply  that  the  rule  laid  down  holds 
good  beyond  the  limits  in  which  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Acts  operate. 

Sumerset  J.  Hyam. 

Lyly’s  “ Euphues  ” (4^'’  S.  iii.  76,  160.) — Mr. 
J.  P.  Morris  is  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  passage  cited,  which  refers 
to  a popular  proverbial  saying  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  old  English  writers.  A few  instances 
are  subjoined : — 

“ It  fallis  in  his  ize,  that  hcwes  ouer  hie.” 

Robert  of  Brunne's  Langtoft,  p.  330. 

“ He  that  heweth  to  hie,  Avith  chippes  he  may  lose  his- 
sight.” — Chaucer,  Test,  of  Love. 

“ Full  ofte  he  heAveth  up  so  liA'e, 

That  chyppes  fallen  in  his  ca’C.” 

Gower,  Conf.  Amantis,  p.  18,  ed.  153'2, 

To  hcAV  aboAV  thy  hedde  hit  is  but  vanite, 

Lest  in  tliv  A’ee  ther  falle  a chyppe." 

Add.  MS.,  6665,  fol.  12  b.  {t^mp.  Hen.  VIL> 

“ Too  late  I knew  quha  hewis  to  hie, 

The  spail  sail  fall  into  his  eie.” 

Al.  Montgomery,  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae. 

“ Who  looketh  hye,  maA'  have  a chip  hill  in  his  eye.”— 
A Dialogue  hettcecn  Three  Rhilosophers,  4to,  Lond.  1603. 

It  is  included  in  Ray's  Collection  of  Provcrhs, 
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both  in  the  English  and  Scottish  forms^  pp.  119, 
288,  ed.  1768.  Ckede. 

I thank  correspondents  for  their  answers.  Since 
my  queries,  I find  a proverb  in  Ray  and  Camden — 
^^Look  not  too  high,  lest  a chip  fall  in  thine 
eye  ” — which  seems  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
one  passage.  I find  also  that  Nares  has  noted 
‘^to  eat  a snake,”  quoting  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  John  Addis,  Jun. 

Daniel  Rogers,  Poet  and  Statesman  (4*^  S. 
lii.  133,  156.)  — My  best  thanks  to  Beta  for  his 
prompt  reply  to  my  query.  In  Haag’s  La  France 
protestante  many  interesting  particulars  are  given 
respecting  Jean  deFerrieres,  Seigneur  de  Maligny, 
better  known  under  the  denomination  of  Vidame 
de  Chartres  5 and  it  is  evident  the  letter  of 
D.  Rogers  I sent  for  corroboration  was  addressed 
to  him.  My  doubts  arose  from  the  fact  of  Jean 
de  Ferrieres  being  a staunch  as  well  as  an  emi- 
nent Protestant  5 whereas  the  word  Vidame^  as 
Beta  states,  implies  a holder  of  episcopal  lands 
subject  to  the  duty  of  defending  the  bishop’s 
territorial  rights.”  P.  A.  L. 

Climacteric  Years  and  Vulgar  Era  (4^’"  S. 
iii.  110,  155.)— 

B.c.  4.  Death  of  Herod,  and  eclipse  of  moon  (Jos.  Antiq. 

xvii.  6,  9)  in  March.  Jesus  born,  according 
to  Sulpicius,  in  the  consulship  of  Sabinus  and 
Rufinus,  8th  calend  of  Januarv=25th  Dec. 
B.c.  4. 

3.  Birth  of  Galba.  Jesus  born,  according  to  Cas- 
siodorus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

2.  Jesus  born,  according  to  Eusebius. 

1.  C.  Cffisar  is  sent  into  the  East. 

A.D.  1.  War  in  Germany.  Augustus  mentions  his 
sixty -fourth  birthdaj^  in  his  letter  to  C. 
Csesar  (Am?.  Gel.  xv.  7),  9th  calend  of  Oc- 
tober. “ Diebus  talibus,  qualis  est  hodiernus, 
oculi  mei  requirunt  meura  Caium ; quern, 
ubicunque  hoc  die  fuisti,  spero  laetum  et 
benevalentem  celebrasse  quartum  et  sex- 
agesimum  natalem  meum.  Nam,  ut  vides, 
KkijjLaKTnpa.  communem  seniorum  omnium 
tertium  et  sexagesimum  annum  evasimus. 
Deos  autem  oro,  ut,  mihi  quantumcunque 
superest  temporis,  id  salvis  vobis  [sc.  Caio 
et  Lucio]  traducere  liceat  in  statu  reipublicae 
felicissimo,  a.v^pa'yaOovvroiv  v/xccu  kuI  8ia- 
Seyo^cWz/  stationem  meam. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  Clinton’s  Fasti 
Hellenici,  iii.  258-266,  with  the  object  of  showing, 
1,  how  he  has  reckoned  the  years  b.  c.  and  a.  d.  ; 
and  2,  how  Augustus  escaped  his  climacteric  on 
the  completion  of  his  sixty-third  year.  The  fol- 
lowing eras  correspond  with  the  above : — 


3.C.  Julian  Period.  Nabonassar.  Olympiad.  SeleucidaB.  (Varro). 
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The  method  of  dating  events  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  first  practised  by  a 
Roman  monk  named  Dionysius  the  Little,  about 
the  year  527.  It  came  into  general  use  in  Italy 
before  the  end  of  that  century,  but  in  France  not 
till  the  eighth  century,  in  Spain  not  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  in  Portugal  not  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth.  The  birth  of 
Christ  actually  took  place  four  years  earlier  than 
the  date  assigned  by  Dionysius.  The  only  differ- 
ence now  subsisting  amongst  chronologers  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  is  that  whilst 
some  reckon  the  year  before  A.D.  I as  b.c.  1,  others 
reckon  it  as  a.d.  0 ; consequently  we  must  add  I 
to  all  their  b.c.  dates  to  make  them  correspond 
with  Clinton  and  the  best  authorities. 

The  Author  of  An  Examination  of  the 
Century  Question  ” has  not  shown  either  that 
Arago  was  wrong  in  his  arithmetic,  or  that  Thu- 
anus  the  historian  was  in  error  on  the  point  of  his 
intimate  friend  Vieta’s  climacteric  year.  The 
days  of  Vieta’s  birth  and  death  must  be  certainly 
known  before  De  Thou  can  either  be  verified  or 
corrected  by  The  Author,  etc. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

5,  Wiltshire  Villas,  Stockwell. 

Prideaux  and  Basset  (4*^^  S.iii.  227.) — In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a Basset  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux,  of  Netherton, 
Baronet  (not  of  Place,  near  Padstow,  as  errone- 
ously stated  by  L^lius,  ante,  p.  227).  A post- 
humous son  of  the  above  marriage  died  a minor ; 
the  Basset  estates  passed  to  his  uncle,  Francis 
Basset,  who  was  grandfather  of  Baron  De  Dun- 
stanville.  P. 

L^lius  is,  I am  sure,  correct  in  finding  in  the 
marriage  of  Basset  and  Prideaux  a clue  to  Horace 
W^alpole’s  meaning ; but  he  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Lord  de  Dunstanville  sprang  from 
that  marriage.  That  nobleman,  as  well  as  his 
nephew,  the  present  owner  of  the  manor  of 
Tehidy  (an  estate  inherited  from  the  Dunstan- 
villes  by  the  Bassets  temp.  Henry  HI.),  descends 
from  the  marriage  of  Francis  Basset  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart., 
whilst  it  was  that  gentleman’s  elder  brother,  John 
Pendarves  Basset,  who  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux,  fifth  baronet 
of  that  name.  He  had  an  only  and  posthumous 
child,  Master  Prideaux  Basset,”  who  died  a lad 
of  sixteen,  in  1756,  and  of  whom  a fine  full-length 
portrait,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  hangs  in  the  dining- 
room at  Tehidy.  To  an  engraving  from  this  pic- 
ture Walpole  probably  alludes.  S.  P.  Y. 

Prog  (d^''  S.  iii.  173.) — This  word  is  well  ex- 
plained in  "Wedgwood  at  some  length.  It  would 
seem  that  it  is  merely  the  Danish  word  prahUer, 
prog,  from  the  verb  prahhe,  to  prog,  to  beg,  as 
explained  by  Eerrall  and  Repp.  So  in  Dutch, 
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pragchen  is  to  beg,  and  pragcher  is  a beggar.  Prog 
is  that  which  beggars  scrape  together,  and  cany 
in  their  wallets.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Genealogical  Queries  (4^^  S.  hi.  104.)  — 
Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  Fitzpayne,  living  1304-5, 
was  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  John  Clifford  of 
Frampton-on-Severn,  Knt.,  and  was  living  a 
widow  in  13  Edward  II.  (Glover’s  Collections  as 
quoted  in  Collec.  Topog.  iy.  358). 

B.  W.  Greenfield. 

Southampton. 

Dedications  to  St.  Alban  (4^*"  S.  hi.  172.) — 
St.  Alban’s,  Wood  Street,  London,  is  an  ancient 
dedication.  There  was  a St.  Alban’s  Chapel  in 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  of  which  I printed  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  Ecclesiologist,  1868. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

There  is  a very  ancient  church  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr. Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

To  make  a Virtue  of  Necessity  (4^^  S.  hi. 
173.) — I remember  noting  some  j^ears  ago  the 
following : — 

“ Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

To  maken  vertue  of  necessite.” 

Chaucer,  The  Knlghtes  Tale,  line  3043. 

“ Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? ” 

Shakspere,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Act  IV,  sc.  1. 

“ Then  ’tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain’d  to  die, 

To  make  a virtue  of  necessity.” 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  hookiii. 
lines  1084-6. 

“ Facere  de  necessitate  virtutem.” 

Hieronymus,*  in  Ruf.  3,  and  Ep.  54  (Proverb). 

Cf.  Quinct.,  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  where,  intimating 
that  the  poets  are  not  to  be  held  reprehensible 
for  a certain  exceptional  use  of  words  and  phrases — 
driven  as  they  are  thereto  by  the  exigencies  of 
metre — the  writer  observes  that,  in  their  case,  we 
give  to  necessity  the  praise  of  merit.  (^^Laudem 
virtutis  necessitati  damns.”)  J.  B.  Shaw. 

The  phrase  is  also  found  in  Dryden  (Palamon 
and  Arcite),  Shakespeare  {Tiuo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Act  IV.  sc.  1),  and  Corneille  (Examen 
du  Menteur').  Mr.  Bartlett^says  in  his  excellent 
book.  Familiar  Quotations  (filth  edition),  p.  611 : — 

“In  the  additions  of  Hadrianus  Junius  to  the  adages 
of  Erasmus,  he  remarks  (under  the  head  of  “ Necessitatem 
edere,”)  that  a very  familiar  proverb  was  current  among 
his  countrymen,  viz.  “ Necessitatera  in  virtutem  com- 
mutare.” 

The  saying  must  be  older  than  Chaucer — I 
have  no  doubt  about  it.  It  has  a flavour  of  anti- 
quity which  is  quite  unmistakeable.  Although  I 
cannot  afford  Mr.  Damage  direct  instances  of  the 

* Ob.  A.D.  420. 


adage  in  olden  times,  yet  I must  refer  him  to  the 
life  of  Epictetus  in  Diogenes  Laertius’  Lives  of 
Philosophers.  My  copy  is  a translation  in  French 
(Amsterdam,  1758).  I read  in  it  on  p.  101  (^^Life 
of  Epictetus,”  Lxxvii.  and  lxxviii.)  : 

“ Quand  vous  faites  quelque  projet  et  que  vous  entre- 
prenez  quelque  affaire,  repe'tez  souvent  ces  paroles  ; Que 
Dieu  conduise  mes  pas  selon  la  volonte  du  destin  ; j’y 
acquiescerai  sans  peine  et  sans  resistance  : si  je  refuse  dfe 
m’y  soumettre,  il  faudra  bien  ceder  malgre  moi. 

C’esif  Hre  sage  que  de  ceder  habilement  a la  necessite^ 
c’est  connoitre  les  mister es  et  les  secrets  de  EieuT 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Griffin,  Bishop  of  Ross  in  Scotland,  1417 
(4**^  S.  iii.  141)  appears  as  titular  of  the  see 
of  Hippo.”  At  Hippo  regius,  now  commonly 
called  Hippone,  near  Bone,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings,  I saw 
in  1846,  near  some  splendid  Roman  ruins,  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Hippo.  His  remains  are  there 
deposited.  P.  A.  L. 

Cadamosto  (4^^  S.  ii.  582  ,•  iii.  207.)  — Surely, 
if  something  is  to  be  found  respecting  the  alleged 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  this  navi- 
gator, it  can  only  be  in  the  original  works  issued 
towards  the  commencement  and  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Ellis  should  consult  the 
Noiivelle  Biographie  generate.  There  he  will  find 
more  than  I can  tell  him  here.  V.  S.  V.  is  quite 
correct  when  he  condemns  the  form  (so  often  met 
with)  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  Gama,  if  I mistake 
not,  signifies  doe  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  : the 
doe  being  a female,  da  is  grammatically  correct. 
The  Portuguese  themselves  invariably  write  Vasce 
da  Gama,  as  a matter  of  course.  V.  S.  V.  says 
he  is  somewhat  of  a purist  in  these  matters.” 
So  he  is  not  in  others.  I am  afraid  he  would 
murder  some  of  our  Dutch  names.  Does  he  not, 
for  instance,  speak  of  Admiral  van  Tromp,  as  his 
countrymen  persistently  and  incorrigibly  do  ? If 
he  does,  he  must  turn  purist  also  in  this  respect, 
and  write  and  speak  about  Tromp,  not  about  van 
Tromp.  Van  Tromp  is  just  as  erroneous  and 
absurd  for  a Dutch  ear,  as  Lord  of  Nelson  would 
be  for  an  English  one.  H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Trig  (4^*’-  S.  iii.  135.) — I can  offer  no  explana- 
tion of  this  term.  Bailey  has  triga,  which  he 
renders  ‘‘a  kind  of  car,  a chariot  drawn  with 
three  horses.”  It  may  be  only  a local  provincial- 
ism. It  can  hardly,  I think,  be  a corruption  of 
trivia— z.  high  road.  Pad  is  easily  run  to  ground. 
It  has  the  twofold  meaning  of  a little  tray  and  a 
saddle.  A pad-road  therefore  would  be  a road  of 
only  sufficient  width  to  allow  a horse  to  travel 
along  it.  In  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties such  a road  is  called  a hridle-iozdi.  To  pad 
also  signifies  to  travel  on  foot,  probably  ivom pes. 
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pedis.  Not  many  miles  from  here  there  is  a wa}^- 
side  inn  called  the  Sussex  'Pad\  it  is  of  ancient 
date,  and  probably  was  so  named  from  supplying- 
accommodation  only  to  man  and  horse,”  the 
road  leading  by  it  not  being-,  from  want  of  breadth 
or  other  causes,  passable  by  vehicles.  From  this 
kind  of  road  the  robber  of  the  lower  grade  gained 
the  name  oi  foot-pad as  from  the  public  road  he 
of  the  higher  gained  that  of  Mgliivayman. 

Edwaed  Tew,  I\f.A. 

Passages  eeom  Lethek  (4^*’  S.  iii.  59,  137, 
200.) — I entirely  agree  with  Fine  eechte  Nae- 
EIK,  and  fully  share  her  ^niberrima  indignatio.” 
F.  C.  H.  could  do  no  better  thing  than  take  seri- 
ously to  heart  the  caution  contained  in  that  good 
old  adage — They  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  never  throw  stones.”  What  I mean  is, 
that  I am  quite  sure  he  would  not  like  the  casu- 
ists of  his  own  church  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
choses  to  deal  with  Luther — Liguori,  for  instance. 
I put  myself  forward  as  no  advocate  of  Luther. 
No  doubt,  like  other  men,  he  had  his  faults.  Pos- 
sibly Tetzel  was  not  immaculate,  or  even  Leo  X. 
But  in  the  name  of  common  justice,  give  the  man 
fair  play,  and  do  mot  father  upon  him  opinions 
which  he  did  not  hold  or  ever  could.  For  in  hold- 
ing such  as  these,  he  would  have  held  sheer  blas- 
phemy and  nothing  less.  To  the  most  rabid 
Antinomian  or  supralapsarian  Calvinist,  worse 
sentiments  could  not  be  imputed.  That  Luther 
was  either,  I have  yet  to  learn. 

Edwaed  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Kectory. 

Mac  Entoee:  the  Coat  Aemoee  oe  Alex- 
ANEEE  II.  OF  Scotland  (4*^  S.  ii.  487;  iii.  116, 
161.) — There  is  very  possibly  little  foundation  for 
the  legend,  but  it  is  rather  amusing  to  Scottish 
antiquaries  to  learn  that  arms  were  unknown  to 
this  king,  and  that  heraldic  blazons  were  not  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  till  a considerably  later 
date.  Whereas  in  Laing’s  Catalogue  of  Scottish 
Seals  (1st  series.  No.  11)  a seal  of  this  king  is 
figured  (of  date  1235)  showing  him  on  horseback, 
bearing  a shield  emblazoned  most  distinctly  with 
the  Scottish  lion,  which  also  appears  on  the  hous- 
ings of  the  horse.  And  the  most  cursory  reader  of 
Mr.  Laing’s  excellent  work  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  seal  of  Seiez  de  Quinci,  the  first  Earl  of 
Winchester  (dated,  circa  1170)  appended  to  a 
charter  in  favour  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  besides 
many  others  of  the  Earls  of  March,  the  Fitz- 
Alans,  the  De  Vescis,  the  Croes,  the  Setons,  and 
other  great  Scottish  families,  all  in  the  twelfth 
century,  quite  refuting  the  assertion  that  heraldic 
blazon  was  then  unknown  in  Scotland ; the  fact 
being  that  the  execution  of  some  of  these  early 
heraldic  seals,  e.  g.  those  of  Roger  de  Quinci, 
second  Earl  of  Winchester,  evinces  a wonderful 


degree  of  skill,  not  always  found  in  the  efforts  of 
later  seal-engravers.  " Axglo-Scotes. 

^ Aeonymoes  (4‘^  S.  ii.  438.)— Alexander  Poosh- 
kin,  an  eminent  Russian  poet,  was  the  author  of 
a poem  the  title  of  which  in  English  is  The 
Karanianian  Fountain,”  which  is  probably  the 
poem  inquired  for.  An  English  version  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a volume  of  translations  from  the 
Russian  poets  made  by  a gentleman  of  this  city 
who  resided  many  years  in  Russia.  This  volume 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  in  the  year 
1849.  UXEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Mi^ctlls-ntaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Chaucer's  England.  By  Matthew  Browne.  In  Two 

Volumes.  (Hurst  & Blackett.) 

The  star  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Never  since  the  time  when  Occleve  exclaimed  — 

“ But  weylawey ! so  is  mjm  hert  wo, 

That  the  honour  of  English  tonge  is  deed,” — 

has  Chaucer  been  held  in  higher  estimation  than  he  is  at 
this  day.  A society  has  been  formed  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  his  admirers  an  edition  of  his  Works 
worthy  of  his  genius,  and  as  complete  as  the  criticism 
and  scholarship  of  the  day  can  make  it.  While  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  addressed  as  they  are,  not  to  mere 
students  of  old  English  poetr}'-,  but  to  readers  of  all 
classes,  clearly  indicate  how  wide-spread  is  the  interest 
now  taken  in  Chaucer  and  his  writings.  Though  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Browne  is  no  blind 
worshipper,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  what  he 
considers  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  his  writings.  In 
a series  of  Essays — on  The  Poet  of-  the  Canterbuiy  Tales  ; 
The  Story  and  the  Pilgrims  ; Chivalry;  The  Gay  Science ; 
Female  Types  in  Chaucer;  Merry  England ; The  Heart 
of  England;  Motley  ; Mediaeval  Nuditarianism  ; Food, 
House,  Dress,  and  Minor  Morals;  Familiarities  of  Faith; 
Wonder,  Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Criticism;  Under 
Shadow  of  the  Church ; Town  and  Country  ; Trade  and 
Travel— Mr.  Browne  furnishes  us  with  an  instructive 
and  interesting  running  commentary  on  the  poet’s  writ- 
ings, in  which  he  makes  those  writings  and  the  age  in  which 
they  were  produced  illustrate  each  other.  Mr.  Browne’s 
book  will,  we  doubt  not,  lead  many  to  read  Chaucer  who 
have  never  yet  ventured  to  drink  of  that  well  of  English 
undefiled,  and  will  give  general  satisfaction  to  Chaucer 
students,  though  many  of  them  may  differ  v/idely  from 
some  of  the  author’s  views.  We  think  Mr.  Browne,  who 
admits  that  when  Chaucer  describes  what  is  vicious  the 
total  effect  of  his  writing  is  not  impure,  does  injustice  to 
the  poet  when  he  accuses  him  of  “ unnecessarily  dabbling 
in  ideas  with  which  a chastened  imagination  would 
rather  not  play  at  all,”  and  that  “ the  indelicacy  and 
filthiness  of  Chaucer  are  in  excess  of  the  license  of  his 
time.”  Surely  the  French  Fabliaux,  German  Schwanke, 
and  Italian  Novelle,  contradict  this.  Nor  could  our 
author  have  had  any  doubt  as  to  Chaucer’s  knowledge  of 
Italian,  had  he  read  the  very  able  Essay  on  that  subject 
in  one  of  our  early  volumes  (D*  S.  vii.  517).  But  the 
book  will  no  doubt  reach  a second  edition,  and  Mr.  Browne 
will  probably  reconsider  these  points,  and  remove  some 
few  oversights  (such  as  speaking  of  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton  as  yet  living)  which  occur  in  its  pages. 
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UOrigine  de  la  Vie.  Par  le  Doctenr  Georges  Penned er, 
avec  Preface  par  le  Docteur  F.  A.  Pouchet.  (Paris  : 
J.  Rothschild.) 

This  little  work,  which  has  now  reached  a third  edi- 
tion, is  a remarkably  complete  and  able  summary  of  the 
great  controversy  on  the  subject  of  “spontaneous  genera- 
tion,” of  which  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has  for 
some  years  been  the  principal  arena,  but  which  has  re- 
sounded more  or  less  through  all  the  scientific  circles  of 
Europe.  M.  Pouchet,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
school  to  which  M.  Pennetier  belongs,  has  contributed  a 
preface;  whose  tone  towards  M.  Pasteur,  the  veteran 
champion  of  the  opposite  and  so-called  orthodox  views, 
betraj^s  traces  of  a personal  feeling  which  we  do  not 
always,  either  here  or  in  France,  succeed  in  keeping  out 
of  scientific  controversy.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  excellent. 

(Jauseries  Scientifiques,  Decouvertes  et  Inventions,  Progres 
de  la  Science  et  de  L' Industrie.  8™®  annee.  2™®  edition. 
(Paris : J.  Rothschild.) 

The  object  of  this  excellent  publication  is  to  keep  its 
readers  posted  up  in  the  progress  of  science  and  the  use- 
ful arts  by  presenting  them  annually  with  an  account  of 
the  new  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  past  year, 
written  in  a most  attractive  style  by  M.  Henri  de  Par- 
ville,  and  capitally  illustrated.  The  subjects  are  far  too 
numerous  and  varied  for  us  to  attempt  to  indicate  them ; 
but  the  first  and  the  last — the  French  Transatlantic  Cable, 
and  the  late  Eclipse  of  the  Sun— are  pretty  characteristic 
specimens. 

Notes  on  Venetian  Ceramics.  By  William  Richard  Drake, 
F.S.A.  (Murray.) 

Chefs-d' CEuvre  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  By  Philippe 
Burty.  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Glass,  Enamel,  Metal, 
Goldsmith's  Work,  Jewellery  and  Tapestry.  Illustrated. 
Edited  hy  W.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.  (Chapman  & Hall.) 

The  admirers  of  the  fictile  art  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Drake,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  enabled 
him  to  turn  to  good  account  the  valuable  documents 
illustrative  of  the  growth  of  Cei’amic  manufactures  in 
Venice,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  had  un- 
earthed from  the  archives  of  the  city  ; and  to  give  ama- 
teurs for  the  first  time  trustworthy  information  respecting 
Venetian  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Mr.  Chaffers’  volume  travels  over  a larger  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bric-a-Brac.  It  is  a translation  from  the 
interesting  and  comprehensive  work  of  M.  Burty  ; and 
treating  as  it  does  of  Terra  Cotta ; Enamelled  Faience  ; 
Porcelain ; Table  Glass ; Window  Gla.ss ; Metalwork  in 
Bronze  and  Iron;  Jewellery  and  Plate;  Tapestry  and 
Carpets,  and  being  withal  profusely  illustrated,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  regai'ded  by  amateurs  and  collectors  as 
a text-book  on  the  history  of  the  industrial  arts. 

The  Dramatic  Writers  of  Scotland.  By  Ralston  Inglis. 
(Mackellan,  Glasgow.) 

This  small  unpretending  volume  contains  a large  mass 
of  biographical  and  bibliographical  infoi'mation  respect- 
ing Scottish  authors  who  have  written  dramatic  pieces 
which  have  been  either  printed  or  acted  — a fact  not  to 
be  M'ondered  at  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Inglis  has  had  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Maidment,  Mr.  Gardyne,  and  Mr. 
Logan. 

The  Conversations-Lexicox.  — We  learn  from 
Messrs.  Williams  & ISIorgate  that  the  eleventh  edition 
of  this  admirable  Encyclopaedia  is  now  completed  in  fif- 
teen volumes. 

Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Note  Paper. — Messrs. 
Partridge  & Cooper  have  invited  our  attention  to  this 


new  paper,  which  we  find  upon  trial  to  present  a smooth, 
pleasant,  surface,  equally  adapted  to  the  quill  or  steel 
pen. 

NOTICE. 

United  General  Index  to  “Notes  and  Queries,” 
1849-1867.  — The  expediency  of  amalgamating  the  three 
General  Indexes  of  and  Queries,”  ayid  the  great 

benefit  which  icoidd  accrue  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  hy  having  the  Eighty  Thousand  references  they 
contain  arranged  in  one  Alphabet,  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  many  well  authorised  to  speak  upon  such  a subject. 
Useful  as  such  an  Index  would  be  found,  it  is  feared  that 
it  would  not  meet  ivith  sufficient  purchasers  to  cover  the 
cost.  But  to  meet  this  wish  as  far  as  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  issue  of  a few  copies  of  the  Three 
Indexes  so  arranged,  by  having  the  edges  of  the  Index 
of  each  Series  of  a different  colour,  like  the  divisions  of  the 
Post  Office  Directory,  and  bound  in  one  volume,  as  to  supply, 
in  a great  measure,  the  place  of  such  consolidated  Index. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  securing  this  United  General 
Index,  1849-1867  (of  which  only  a limited  number  of 
copies  can  be  supplied  at  the  price  of  Fifteen  Shillings),  are 
requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDRCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  follow^in?  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  srentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose;  — 

Memoirs  Jof  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Cappe,  written  by  IIer- 
SELP.  London:  Longmans  & Co.  1822. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock.  Esq..  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  Reliquary.  From  its  commencement,  edited  by  Llewellynn 
Jewitt,  F.S.A. 

Wanted  hy  Rev.  John  Pickfprd.  iif./i., Bolton-Percy,  near  Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire. 


Grammatica  Anolo-Saxonica,  ex  Hickesiano  ab  ed.  Thwaites. 

UicKES,  Linouarctm  Vett.  Sf.ptentrionalum  Thesaurus  GrAmma- 
tico-Criticos  et  ABCH.s:oLoaicus.  3 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish.  Bookseller,  Manchester. 


Cranmer's  Bible,  15.51,  and  any  other  edition. 

Tyndale’s  Testaments. 

Bible  by  Daye  and  Seres,  1.5.51. 

Coverdale’s  Bible.  4to,  1550.  Or  any  early  Bibles  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  Cothara,  Bristol. 

Sewell’s  Equity. 

Tracts  for  the  Times.  No.  8.5. 

Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great.  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

Sklden’s  Works.  Complete  set. 

Miller’s  Historical  View  op  English  Government. 

Luder’s  Historical  Essays. 

Ranke’s  Popes,  transla  ed  by  Austin. 

Knight’s  England  op  Chaucer. 

The  Greatest  op  the  Plantagenets. 

In  the  Year  9;  a Tale  of  the  Tyrolese  Patriot  Hofer. 

Catalogues  of  Modern  Novels , or  Libraries  of  Novels. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  G.  CockheaJ,  7.3,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater. 


fiaiitti  ta 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor- 

rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Musenm. 
London.  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Full  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

The  Biddendrn  Maids.  Three  articles  on  the  svbiect  of  these  parallels 
tothe  Siamese  Twins  loill  be  found  in  ourSrd  S.  i.  .508;  ii.  76;  ix.  122. 

Pl.antaoenet  Arms.  For  articles  on  the  right  to  quarter  royal  arnist 
see  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  vi.  435,  524. 

Tewars.  Sir  Robert  Mackreth,  see  “ N & Q."  3rd  S.  ii.  129,  199. 

T.  E.  A.  We  should  think  a few  shillings  only. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London H.  R.  ToHKF.ST  jvill  find  many  curious 

articles  on  their  titles.  SfC.  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  iii.  iv.  and  ix. 

H.  W.  M.  will  find  the  Latin  version  of"  Miss  Bailey  ” in  “ N.  & Q.” 
3rd  S.  V.  76. 

Our  General  Indexes.  We'must  be  permitted  to  call  attention  once 
more  to  our  General  Indexes,  a reference  to  which  will  often  save  time 
and  trouble  to  our  Correspondents,  to  say  nothing  of  ourselves. 

C.  D.  L.  Thomas  Hood  had  no  connection  with  The  Comic  Annual, 
by  Fahtaff,  published  in  IS'31.  No  other  volume  appeared. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[4*^  S.  III.  March  20,  ’69. 


M.  D.  Cooper^as  a ieveraoe.  Tins  TtPtn  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Srd  S. 

vii.  6;  viii.  545 the  song  of  “ The  Vicai'  and  Moses  f see  our  2iid 

S.  iii.  112,  178;  3rd  S.  vii.  125,  189,  383. 

Erbatdm 4th  S.  iii.  p.  173,  col.  ii.  line  31,/oj'“  Man  Milliner”  read 

“ Man  of  the  World.” 


Bkeakfast. — A SoccEsspDi,  Experiment — The  CivilService  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  ” There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food  which  can  hoist  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa.,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
Teloped.  The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a pariicular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  from  littlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well -selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Manupactore  op  Watches  and  Crocks.— A most  interesting 
and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bens  'N,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  Steam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  HHl.  The 
book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  v.nri- 
ous  kinds  of  watohes  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Be.nson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Interesting  Autograph  Letters. 

Messes.  PUTTICK  & SIMPSON,  Auctioneers 

of  Literary  Property  and  Works  of  Art,  will  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION. at  iheir  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.  (west  side),  on 
MONDAY,  March  22,  and  two  following  days,  a COLLECTION  of 
Interesting  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  chiefly  of  the  last  and  present 
Centuries,  and  comprising  most  of  the  Celebrated  Names  during  that 
period,  especially  in  the  departments  of  Literature  and  Art— an  un- 
equalled series  of  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of 
other  Artists  — a splendid  series  of  Autographs  of  Bishops  from  an 
early  period— Autographs  in  volumes,  &c. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED — LONDON  1862  ; 
PARIS  1867. 

rPHE  ABC  DESPATCH  BOX,  invented  and 

X patented  by  JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  is  “ admirable  from  its 
methodical  arrangement  and  ready  access  to  its  contents.”— Post. 

“ This  really  valuable  contrivance.”— Pnne^. 

“ Every  part  of  the  ABC  Despatch  Box  has  its  own  merits.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ Entitles  the  inventors  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  keep  their  papers 
in  order,  whatever  these  may  be.”— Times,  Feb.  9. 

Price  10s.  6d.  and  upwards. 

JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB,  Inventors  of  the  ELGIN  WRITING 
CASE,  33,  ST.  JAMES’S  STREET,  and66,  JERMYN  STREET. 


WHY  INCUR  THE  RISKS  OF  LIMITED 

LIABILITY,  by  taking  shares  in  Civil  Service  or  Co-operative 
Stores,  when  you  can  save  10  per  cent,  by  purchasing  of  the  EAST 
INDIA  TEA  COMPANY,  and  can  have  the  goods  delivered  at  your 
own  door.  Teas  from  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  upwards.  Pricelists  post  free  on 
applicalion  at  theCompany’s  Warehouses,  9, Great  St.  Helen’s  church- 
yard, Bishopsgate. 


pEMS.— A PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GOLD 

xJT  RINGS,  set  with  Antique  and  Modern  Gems,  some  from  the 
Poniatowski  Collection,  sent  post-free  by  W.  LINCOLN,  Jun.,  462, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


THE  SJEW  WOVE  diirB-HOUSE 

XJOTE  PiLPEE. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PAETRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE  AETD  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  .3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  ed.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  lOO. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream  ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Porcrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.  J 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  HygeiaB 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


A GREAT  LUXURY  TO  ALL  READING  PERSONS. 

The  PATENT  READING-EASEL  for  support- 
ing the  Book  may  be  applied  to  any  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  and  can  be 
nsed  with  the  body  in  any  position  : a sirnple  mechanical  movement 
enabling  the  position  of  the  Book  to  be  varied  with  perfect  ease.  Price 
5()s.  each  and  20.s.  each.  Carriage /ree  to  any  Railway  Station.  Draw- 
ing and  description  upon  application. 

E.  P.  NORTH,  6,  Exeter  Row,  Birmingham. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

mBSSBS.  &B.BRZBX.. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  M. 

Free  by  Post  F our  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastm 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.’  —Herald. 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  ; 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 
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CONTENTS.— No  65. 

NOTES  : — Unpublished  Stanza  of  Burns,  281  — Woodruff, 
282  — William  Julius  Mickle,  and  the  Authorship  of 
“There’s  nae  Luck  about  the  House,”  J5.  — Jesse  Win- 
dows, 283  — Austria:  Prussia,  284  — Paper-knives  — 
Vidame  de  Chartres  — Lord  Byron  — Lord  Brougham  and 
London  University  — St.  Martin’s-in-the- Fields  — St. 
David’s  Tide  — Archbishop  Leighton’s  Works,  Edition  of 
1869,  284. 

QUERIES:  — Sir  John  Beaumont,  Author  of  “Bosworth- 
Field”  and  other  Poems,  1629, 285—  Anonymous  — Thomas 
Benham  — Brooch  or  Broach : Chameleon  or  Cameleon  — 
The  Cobler—  The  De  Bodmin  Family  — Isaac  Dorislaus 
Lady  Barbara  Fitzroy  and  William  Dawson,  Esq.  — Lau- 
rence Hyde  — Boyd,  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  — Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  “ Last  Supper”  — Miniature  conjectured  to  be  by 
Hone  — May  Family  — Count  de  M on tijo— Numismatic 
—Painting  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins— Physical  Phenomena 
in  England- “ Round-headed  Cuckolds”  — St.  David  — 
Signs  of  Sex— Richard  Tickell’s  Poems  — “Ushag  beg 
ruy,”  286. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Thomas  Muir  — Thomas  Law- 
son  — Giambatista  Zappi  — “ Origines  Guelficse,”  &c.  — An 
old  Latin  Word  in  a Scottish  Deed : “ Quitantia  ” — Kithe 

— German  Translation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  288. 

REPLIES ; — The  “ Tzar-Kolokol  ” of  Moscow,  291  — Hard 
Words  in  Chaucer,  Id.  — Ferara  Swords,  292  — Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  293  — John  Augustine  Wade,  294 

— Tailor  Stories  and  Jokes  — Nursery  Dialogue,  297  — 
Eastlake’s  Portrait  of  Napoleon  — Handel’s  Psalm  Tunes 

— Charade  — Pantaloon  — Sailors  with  Bludgeons  — 
Father  Mathew  — Robert  Marchbank  — Tweeddale-Hay— 
George  Buchanan’s  Latin  Psalms  — Sobriquets  of  Regi- 
ments — Bire,  &c.,  297. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


UNPUBLISHED  STANZA  OF  BURNS. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  following  anecdote  of 
Burns  has  ever  appeared  in  print  in  regard  to  a 
versicle  which  the  poet  added  to  “ Roy’s  Wife  of 
Aldivalloch  ” in  the  way  that  I shall  state.  The 
late  Mrs.  Lawson  of  Nithhank  in  Upper  Niths- 
dale,  nee  Agnes  Yorstoun,  and  wife  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lawson  of  the  Royal  Mint,  used  to  he  a fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  house  of  her  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Yorstoun,  the  much-respected  minister 
of  Closeburn  in  Dumfriesshire.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  she  had  been  calling  at  Closeburn  Castle, 
then  inhabited  by  Mr.  William  Stewart,  factor  on 
Closeburn  estate,  father  of  the  beautiful  Polly 
Stewart  celebrated  by  Burns,  when  the  poet 
happened  to  come  in,  and  Miss  Agnes  Yorstoun, 
then  a very  young  lady,  at  his  request  sung  several 
songs,  and  among  others  ‘‘  Roy’s  Wife  of  Aldi- 
valloch.” Though  many  of  your  readers  are  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  the  old  song,  you  may 
perhaps  allow  me  to  give  it  in  full,  as  it  only  con- 
sists of  three  stanzas,  in  order  that  the  poet’s  im- 
provising powers  may  be  seen  : — 

“ Roy’s  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

Roy’s  wife  of  Aldivalloch, 

W ot  ye  how  she  cheated  me. 

As  I came  o’er  the  braes  of  Balloch  ? 


“ She  vow’d,  she  swore,  she  wad  he  mine, 

She  said  she  lo’ed  me  best  of  ouy ; 

But  oh ! the  fickle,  faithless  quean. 

She’s  ta’en  the  carle,  and  left  her  Johnnie. 

“ Her  hair  sae  fair,  her  een  sae  clear. 

Her  wee  bit  mou’  sae  sweet  and  bonnie  ; 

To  me  she  ever  will  be  dear, 

Tho’  she’s  for  ever  left  her  Johnnie. 

“ For  0,  she  was  a canty  quean. 

And  weel  could  dance  the  Highland  walloch ! 

How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine, 

Or  I’d  been  Roy  of  Aldivalloch  ! ” 

When  the  song  was  finished.  Burns  said,  Oh, 
Miss  Yorstoun,  dinna  let  him  despair  that  way; 
let  Johnnie  say  this,”  and  he  at  once  repeated  the 
following  additional  stanza  : — 

“ But  Roy’s  years  are  three  times  mine, 

I’m  sure  his  days  can  no  be  monie  ; 

And  when  that  he  is  dead  and  gane. 

She  may  repent  and  tak  her  Johnnie.” 

Many  a time  and  oft  did  Mrs.  Lawson  sing  this 
song  in  after  years,  and  always  added  the  verse 
of  Burns — proud,  no  doubt,  at  having  received  it 
from  the  mouth  of  Scotland’s  greatest  poet.  Mrs. 
Lawson  died  at  Nithbank  on  January  24,  1864, 
and  is  buried  in  Closeburn  churchyard.  I have 
submitted  this  note  to  Mrs.  Ewart,  the  only  sur- 
viving sister  of  the  family,  and  she  assures  me 
that  I have  stated  the  circumstances  exactly  as 
they  occurred.  Nor  is  she  aware  that  the  stanza 
has  ever  been  published.  If  it  has  appeared  any- 
where, it  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  songs  by  Johnson  or  Thomson,  to 
which  it  is  well  known  "that  Burns  contributed. 
I have  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  these  works, 
and  therefore  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
perhaps  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  them  and 
tell  us  if  the  versicle  be  found  there. 

Mr.  Stewart,  at  whose  house  this  casual  ren- 
contre took  place,  was,  like  the  gentlemen  of  that 
period,  hospitable  to  his  friends,  and  it  is  said 
discussed  many  a ‘Happit-hen”  with  the  poet,  as 
may  be  readily  believed  from  the  ballad  addressed 
to  him : — 

“ Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy, 

The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 

The  tap  pit-hen,  gae  bring  her  ben, 

To  welcome  Willie  Stewart.” 

lie  was  factor  to  Sir  James  Kirkpatrick,  Baro- 
net of  Closeburn,  and  when  the  property  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  J ames 
Stuart-Menteth,  rector  of  Barrowby  in  Lincoln- 
shire in  1783,  Mr.  Stewart  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  the  same  capacity  by 
the  new  proprietor.  He  died  in  1812,  and  is 
buried  in  Closeburn  churchyard,  where  a pillar  of 
some  pretensions  marks  the  spot  of  his  interment, 
with  the  following  Latin  inscription,  which  you 
may  allow  me  to  record,  as  it  will  soon  be  illegible 
from  the  softness  of  the  stone : — 
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“ me  RELIQUI^  QUIESCUNT  MOKTALES 
GULIELMI  STEWART  ARMIGERI 
QUI 

LOCUM  CURATORIS  NEGOTIORUM 
IN  H^REDIO  DE  CLOSEBURN 
COMPLURIBUS  ANNIS  FELICITER  COMPLEVIT 
DIEM  OBIIT  SU PREMUM 
APUD  MUNICIPIUM  DE  MAXWELLTON 

19  JULII  1812 

jETATIS  SUiE  ANNO  SEXAGESIMO  TERTIO. 

S.  T.  T.  L.” 

CKATTi'TJRD  TaIT  E AM  AGS. 


WOODRUFF. 

“ Double  U,  double  0,  double  D,  E, 

R,  0,  double  U,  double  F,  E.”  ^ 

Old  Riddle  Rhyme. 

As  a further  illustration  to  what  I have  written 
some  time  ago  about  this  most  delightful  herb 
(vide  & Q.”  4^*^  S.  i.  191),  I may  be  allowed 
to  add  the  following  gleanings,  as  one  of  them 
also  illustrates  the  old  English  custom  of  adorn- 
ing the  churches  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
woodrulf  (Asperula  odorata),  mentioned  some 
time  ago  in  & Q.,”  and’ spoken  of  by  Miss 
Anne  Pratt  in  her  Wild  Flowers  (1855,  vol.  i. 
192) : — 

“ The  leaves  will  preserve  their  odour  for  years,  and  if 
laid  among  clothes,  are  an  excellent  preservative  from 
moths.  Old  records  found  in  the  books  of  London 
churches  show  that  they  were  once  hung  up  in  garlands 
within  their  walls,  and  few  of  our  native  plants  would  be 
. more  suitable  for  the  purpose.” 

Such,  it  seems,  has  also  been  the  custom  in 
Germany.  Theodore  Fontane,  a German  poet 
(hern  1819)  who  has  sung  many  a sweet  lay, 
describes  even  a festival  in  honour  of  this  most 
pleasant  woodflower  in  his  ‘^Wanderings  through 
the  county  of  Brandenburg  ^'(Wanderungen  durch 
die  Marh  Brandenburg  (Berlin,  1862,  p.  81).  It  is 
the  so-called  Moske-FestdX  Eheinsberg  in  Prussia, 
a prettily  situated  little  town  where,  as  readers  of 
Carlyle’s  Friedrich  the  Great  will  remember,  the 
great  king  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life : — 

“ As  this  festival,”  the  author  saj^s,  “ is  peculiar  to  the 
town  of  Rheinsberg,  I may  be  allowed  to  stop  at  it  for  a 
few  moments.  The  Moske-Fest  is  a festival  for  children, 
which  is  celebrated  every  year  on  the  Sunday  previous 
to  Whitsunday.  Moske  * signifies  Waldmeister  (Asperula 
odoratd) ; and  in  olden  times  this  festival  consisted  in  the 
town-children  going  early  into  the  woods  to  gather 
this  plant,  with  which,  after  their  return,  they  adorned 
the  altar  and  the  columns  of  the  church.  In  the  year 
1757,  however,  this  festival  took  quite  a different  cha- 
racter. On  the  6th  of  May  of  that  year  the  battle  of 
Prague  had  been  fought,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  [of 
the  Prussians]  arrived  at  Rheinsberg  on  the  20th.  It 
was  just  on  the  Sunday'-  before  Whitsunday,  consequently 

* Moske  or  Mohsch  (Swed.  mdska,  myska,  myskja ; 
Dan.  my  she  or  mysike ; Prov.  Germ.  Mdsch),  the  local 
name  of  woodruff,  commonly  called  Waldmeister  in  the 
North  of  Germany. — Ernst  Boll,  Flora  von  Meklenhurg, 
860,  p.  37, — a capital  volume  on  local  botany. 


the  day  of  the  Moske-Fest.  The  joy  of  victory,  probably 
also  the  circumstance  that  Prince  Heinrich  * [the  king’s 
brother],  at  that  time  already  the  possessor  of  Rheinsberg, 
had,  by  his  courage  and  tactics,  decided  the  battle  in 
favour  of  the  Prussians,  reorganised  all  at  once  the  fes- 
tival, until  that  time  merely  one  belonging  to  the  church, 
into  a military  and  patriotic  one.  And  what  had  been 
impromptu  at  that  time  has  since  become  permanent.” 

What  a favourite  place,  however,  the  woodruff 
still  occupies  among  the  plants  in  the^North  of 
Germany  we  learn  from  Boll’s  Flora  von  Meklen- 
hurg., 1860,  p.  138 : — 

“ Although  the  extract  of  this  plant  [woodruff],  which, 
as  is  well  known,  gives  the  agreeable  flavour  to  our 
Maitrank  [“  N.  & Q.”  4*  S.  i.  190],  is  quite  harmless,  the 
scent  of  the  herb  itself,  however,  if  kept  in  great  quantity 
in  bedrooms,  is  said  to  bring  on  the  most  violent  attacks 
of  sickness,  nay,  even  death  itself.  This  is  to  be  observed 
the  more  particularly  in  Mecklenburg,  where  it  is  a pretty 
common  custom  to  keep  wreaths  or  bundles  of  woodruff 
for  weeks  and  weeks  together.” 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE,  AND  THE  AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF  « THERE’S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE 
HOUSE.” 

In  a short  article  by  Miss  Sarah  Tytler  in  the 
Supplement  to  Good  Words  for  March,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  “There’s  nae  Luck 
about  the  House,”  which  has  long  been  matter  of 
doubt,  is  somewhat  summarily  disposed  of  in  the 
following  paragraphs : 

“ It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  dispute  re- 
garding the  authorship  of  ‘ There’s  nae  Luck  about  the 
House.’  It  has  been  settled  by  competent  authorities, 
and  common  consent  now  awards  the  song 40  the  simple 
woman,  Jean  Adam,  instead  of  to  the  scholar  William 
J ulius  Mickle.” 


* A prince  (born  1726,  died  1802)  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  competing  with  so  great  a general  as  his  brother 
Frederick.  The  epitaph  on  Prince  Heinrich’s  funeral 
pyramid  at  Rheinsberg  says  : — 

“ Jete  par  sa  naissance  dans  ce  tourbillon  de  vaine  fumee 
Que  le  vulgaire  appelle 
Gloire  et  grandeur, 

Mais  dont  le  sage  connait  le  neant  ;1 

Passant, 

Souviens-toi  que  la  perfection  n’est  point  sur  la  terre. 

Si  je  n’ai  pu  etre  le  meilleur  des  hoinmes, 

Je  ne  suis  point  an  nombre  des  mechaus  ; 

L’e'loge  ou  le  blame 
Ne  touche  pas  celui 
Qui  repose  dans  I’eternite,”  etc. 

And  the  noble-minded  Lally-Tolendal  addresses  the 
prince  himself  thus  in  a letter : — 

“ Qu’on  associe  le  Rheinsberg  du  prince  Henri  avec 
le  Chantilly  du  grand  Conde.  Soyez  enfin,  ainsi  que  cet 
immortel  Frederic,  avec  lequel  vous  marcherez  d’un  pas 
fraternel  vers  la  posterite,  un  argument  de  plus  aux  yeux 
des  peuples  pour  ce  gouvernement  createur  et  conserva- 
teur  dont  ils  ne  peuvent  se  passer,”  etc. — H.  K. 
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I venture  to  think  this  is  neither  so  well  known 
nor  so  commonly  consented  to  as  Miss  Tj^tler  sup- 
poses ; hut  some  of  the  contributors  to  ‘‘  N.  & Q.” 
may  he  able  to  throw  additional  light  on  this 
interesting  subject.  , 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Characters  of  the 
Lyric  Poets,”  prefixed  to  the  Songs  of  Scotland, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  published  by  John  Taylor, 
London,  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  says  : — 

“Were  I to  say  that  the  lyrical  fame  of  Mickle  de- 
pended on  that  veiy  fascinating  song,  ‘ There’s  nae  Luck 
about  the  House,’  1 should  do  him  a manifest  injustice. 
That  he  is  chiefly  known  to  the  north  as  the  author  of 
that  song  only  is  very  true,  and  it  was  but  lately  his 
claim  was  ascertained  as  surely  as  all  such  dubious  things 
can  be  ; but  he  is  also  the  author  of  some  dozen  and  a 
half  of  the  sweetest  ballads  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Evans. 

“Of  his  ‘ Nae  Luck  about  the  House’  I am  obliged  to 
speak,  and  I speak  unwillingly,  for  I confess  I am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  his  claims  of  authorship.  He  has 
written  nothing  else  in  the  peculiar  style  of  that  com- 
position and  we  know  that  the  reputation  of  having 
written  it  was  long  enjoyed  by  another.  Now  the  claim 
of  Mickle  depends  on  the  conclusion  w^hich  we  may  choose 
to  draw  from  the  fact  of  the  song,  with  variations,  being 
found  in  his  handwriting.  Many  of  the  songs  which 
Burns  transcribed,  or  dressed  up  for  the  Museum,  have 
been  mistaken  for  his  own  compositions;  and  in  like 
manner  Mickle  may  unwittingly  have  made  another 
person’s  song  his  own,  which  he  had  only  sought  to  cor- 
rect or  embellish.  These,  after  all,  are  but  doubts ; doubts 
which  every  one  is  free  to  express  who  feels  them.  He 
has  made  out  a better  claim  to  the  merit  of  writing  that 
delightful  song  than  any  other  person ; and  since  it  is  an 
old  favourite  now,  and  as  all  knowledge  of  its  origin  may 
be  fairly  reckoned  to  be  departed,  I am  ready  to  believe 
that  it  owes  to  him  most  of  those  charms  by  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  captivate  attention  so  long  as  the  happiest 
language  in  which  truth  and  nature  can  be  expressed  has 
any  sway  over  men’s  hearts.” 

Dr.  Taylor,  the  author  of  the  Pictorial  History 
ef  Scotland,  in  his  notice  of  Mickle  in  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography,  admits  that 
it  has  been  claimed  for  him  on  apparently  good 
evidence.  Though  Mickle’s  powers  of  verbal 
melody  were  considerable,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
testifies  in  his  well-known  introduction  to  Kenil- 
zoorth,  I am  not  aware  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  transcribe  or  dress  up  the  songs  of  others  as 
Allan  Cunningham  suggests.  An  edition  of  his 
works,  which  are  much  scattered  and  on  various 
subjects,  appeared  in  1794,  six  years  after  his 
death,  and  another  with  Memoirs  in  1802.  His 
first  work,  an  elegiac  ode,  Pollio,”  appeared  in 
1765,  and  his  last,  a ballad,  “Eskdale  Braes,” 
shortly  before  his  death.  One  of  his  odes  in 
Pearch’s  collection,  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
much  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson,  at  whose  instiga- 
tion he  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Lusiad, 
the  first  hook  of  which  appeared  in  1771,  and  was 
completed  in  1775.  Besides  several  pamphlets, 
plays,  &c.,  he  wrote  for  the  European  Magazine, 
and  occasionally  for  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post. 
Notices  of  him  will  he  found  in  the  Gentleman' s 


Magazine  for  1788,  p.  1121,  Scots  Magazine,  1789. 
Short  accounts  are  also  given  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  Encyclopcedia  Edinensis,  Chambers’s 
Eminent  Scotsmen,  &c.  R.  Meikle. 

Willow  Bank,  Manchester. 


JESSE  WINDOWS. 

The  window  at  St.  Mary’s  church,  Shrews- 
bury, contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  painted 
glass  formerly  in  the  eastern  window  of  old  St. 
Chad’s  church,  and  represents  the  genealogy 
of  our  Saviour.  Under  the  paintings  of  Jesse 
and  others  there  appear  representations  of  Sir 
John  de  Charlton,  Lord  of  Powis,  and  his  wife 
ITawis,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  donor  of  this 
window  some  time  between  the  years  1332  and 
1363.  Mr.  Dukes  remarks  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Lady  Hawis  differs  in  its  details  from 
a drawing  taken  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  1663, 
and  understood  to  be  deposited  in  the  Heralds’ 
Oellege,  wherein  it  appears  that  the  lady’s  robe  is 
surmounted  by  armorial  bearings.  This  painting 
has  been  engraved  by  Carter.  (^Archceological 
Journal,  i.  161.) 

The  east  window  of  Winchester  College  chapel 
is  a fine  specimen,  executed  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A very  remarkable  one  is  that 
at  Dorchester,  Oxon,  where  the  sculptured  figures 
of  our  Lord’s  ancestry  on  the  spreading  branches 
form  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  also  contains  some  remains  of  painted 
glass  belonging  to  the  same  composition. 

In  Margaretting  church,  Essex,  is  a fine 
fifteenth-century  Jesse  window;  the  colours  are 
rich,  and  the  drawing  is  delicately  executed.  The 
design  is  in  circles,  each  containing  two  robed 
figures  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.  A scroll 
attached  to  each  explains  the  character  and  name 
of  the  persons  portrayed,  as  Ecce  radix  J esse, 
Rex  David,  Asa,  Ozee,  Joras,  Roboas,”  &c.  The 
side  compartments  contain  ‘‘Eliud,  Obeht,  Achim, 
Sadoch,  Salatiel,  and  Ysaac.”  The  upper  part  con- 
tained, I think,  a representation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  As  this  was  the  only  part  of  the 
window  destroyed,  several  shot  were  found  in  it. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling  in  his  Essex  says : — 

“ It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  of  more  splendid 
colouring  than  some  of  these  figures  display.  My  attempts 
to  delineate  this  elegant  window  have  hitherto  been  de- 
feated by  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.” 

I have,  however,  a good  drawing  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
and  the  window  is  now  in  course  of  restoration  in 
London.  Some  quarries  in  another  window  are 
painted  with  the  “ herb  Margaret,"  or  daisy,  in 
punning  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

John  Piggot,  Jhn.,  F.S.A. 
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AUSTKIA:  PRUSSIA. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Kodolph  of  Habshurg  was  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Frederic  of  Hohenzollern  became  first 
Hereditary  Biirgrave  of  Niirenberg  (a.d.  1273). 
Frederic,  either  nephew  of  Rodolpli  ( Coxe,  vol.  i. 
16)  or  his  brother-in-law  (Rudolf’s  Schiuager, 
ohlrausch’s  Teutsche  Geschichte,  p.  317),  was  the 
first  to  communicate  to  Rodolph  his  election. 

These  personages  were  respectively  the  founders 
of  the  two  dominant  houses  in  Germany,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  Frederic,  fourth  in  descent  from  the 
above  mentioned  burgrave,  bought  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  April 
30,  1415,  and  received  the  investiture  at  Con- 
stance, April  17,  1417.  None  of  this  house  be- 
came Emperor  of  Germany,  but  a lineal  successor 
was  first  King  of  Prussia  j and  this  monarchy, 
self-created  several  years  after  our  Revolution, 
and  derided  at  the  time  as  upstart,  has  swollen 
into  a gigantic  kingdom.  There  are  older  regnant 
houses  in  Europe  than  either  of  the  Germanic 
houses.  Our  sovereign,  the  King  of  Italy  as 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  dejure  King  of  France,  repre- 
sent such  houses. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  whether  by  accident 
or  design,  the  empire  of  Germany,  nominally  elec- 
tive till  its  dissolution  in  1806,  was  held  by 
descendants  of  a simple  Swiss  Count  Rodolph  of 
Habsburg,  with  but  three  exceptions.  These 
exceptions  are,  Adolph  of  Nassau  (1292-1298), 
Henry  of  Luxemburg  (1308-1313),  Rupert  Elector 
Palatine  (1400-1410).  The  onlj^  interruption  of 
the  direct  descent  of  the  imperial  crown  in  the 
house  of  Habsburg,  dating  from  Frederic  HI. 
(1441-1493),  in  the  person  of  Charles  VII. 
Elector  of  Bavaria  (174^1745),  is  not  an  excep- 
tion, as  he  v/as  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  I.  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  elected 
rather  as  emperor-consort,  Maria  Theresa  being 
Rodolph’ s lineal  heir. 

Something  else  noteworthy  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  add.  I admire  as  much  as  others  the 
felicity  of  the  epigrammatic  point : 

“ Bella  gerant  alii ; tu,  felix  Austria,  nube.” 

I fear  at  the  same  time  that  I must  quarrel  with 
its  Latinity.  Surely  history  tells  us  that  ducendo, 
not  nuhendOf  Austria  attained  its  greatness. 

Chaeles  Thieiold. 

Cambridge. 


Papee-knives. — There  is  a curious  note  of  the 
(apparently)  first  use  of  the  common  ivory  paper- 
knife  in  Swift’s  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects” 
i^Ww'ha,  ed.  1755,  si.  182)  : — 

“ I said  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  the  clerks  in  his 
office  used  a sort  of  ivory  knife  with  a blunt  edge,  to 
divide  a sheet  of  paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even, 


only  requiring  a strong  hand  : whereas,  if  they  should 
niake  use  of  a sharp  penknife,  the  sharpness  would  make 
it  often  go  out  of  the  crease  and  disfigure  the  paper.” 

I may  add  a very  ingenious  motto  for  a paper- 
knife,  which  I once  saw  in  some  periodical,  and 
have,  had  engraved  on  mine  — the  well-known 
lines : — 

“ Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo.” 

Hagley,  Stourbridge.  LttteltoN". 

ViDAME  EE  Chaetees.— With  regard  to  this 
title  (see  letter  of  D.  Rogers  to  Dom.  Vidamus, 
Jean  de  Ferrieres,”  4^*"  S.  hi.  156)  Saint-Simon 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  174,  edit.  1856)  : — 

“Dieu  nous  fit  la  grace  de  nous  donner  un  fils.  B 
porta,  coinine  j ’avals  fait,  le  nom  de  vidame  de  Chartres.- 
Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  on  a la  fantaisie  des  noms  singuliers;. 
mais  ils  seduisent  en  toutes  nations,  et  ceux  nieme  qui 
en  sentent  le  foible  les  imitent.  II  est  vrai  que  les  titres 
de  comte  et  de  marquis  sent  tombes  dans  la  poussiere 
par  la  quantite  de  gens  de  hen  et  meme  sans  terre  qui  les 
usurpent,  et  par  la  tombes  dans  le  neant,  si  bien  memo 
que  les  gens  de  qualite  qui  sont  marquis  ou  comtes  (qu’ils 
me  permettent  de  le  dire)  ont  le  ridicule  d’etre  blesses 
qu’on  leur  donne  ces  titres  en  parlant  a eux.  II  reste 
pourtant  vrai  que  ces  titres  emanent  d’une  erection  de 
terre  et  d’une  grace  du  roi,  et  quoique  cela  n’ait  plus  de 
distinction,  ces  titres  dans  leur  origine,  et  bien  longtemps 
depuis,  ont  eu  des  fonctions,  et  que  leurs  distinctions  ont 
dure  au-dela  de  ces  fonctions.  Les  vidames,  au  contrairCy 
ne  sont  que  les  premiers  officiers  de  la  maison  de  certains 
eveques  par  un  fief  infeode  d'eux,  et  a titre  de  leurs  pre- 
miers vassaux  conduisaient  tons  leurs  autres  vassaux  ^ 
la  guerre,  du  temps  qu’elle  se  faisoit  ainsi  entre  les  sei- 
gneurs les  uns  centre  les  autres II  n’y  eut 

done  jamais  de  comparaison  entre  le  titre  de  vidame,  qui 
ne  marque  que  le  vassal  et  I’officier  d’un  eveque,  et  les 
titres  qui  par  fief  emanent  des  rois.  On  n’a  guere  connu 
de  vidames  que  ceux  de  Laon,  d’ Amiens,  du  Mans  et  de 
Chartres.  Ce  nom  de  vidame  de  Chartres  a paru  beau 
ce  fief  a toujours  appartenu  aux  memes  qui  avaient  la 
terre  de  la  Ferte-Arnaud,  qui  de  Vendome  (un  Montoire) 
tomba  par  sa  soeur  aux  Ferrieres.’’’ 

P.  A.  L. 

Loed  Bteon.  — The  circumstance  may  bo 
worthy  of  being  ‘‘noted,”  that  when  the  noble 
lord  was  living  with  the  quack  doctor  Lavender, 
in  Nottingham,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  his  club- 
foot cured,  he  was  treated  with  so  little  considera- 
tion, that  he  was  sent  to  the  public-house,  acrose 
the  street,  to  fetch  the  ale  for  the  family  dinner. 
The  first  time  my  informant  saw  him,  he  was 
crossing  the  street  with  a tankard  in  one  hand 
and  money  in  the  other,  on  which  his  eyes  were 
directed.  “See,”  said  a friend,  “that  is  Lord 
Byron  going  to  fetch  a tankard  of  ale  with  one  of 
Lavender’s  sixpences.”  This  man  Lavender  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a sixpence-maker  ,*  that  is- 
to  say,  whenever  he  could  meet  with  a pretty 
good  halfcrown,  he  would  hammer  it  out  to  make 
six  sixpences  of  it.  This  will  not  be  very  sur- 
prising to  those  who  can  remember  the  old  silver 
coinage  in  circulation.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 
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Lokd  BROTJGHAia:  and  London  University. — 
Allusion  is  made  in  the  last  Quarterly  to  the  in- 
terest taken  by  Henry  Brougham  in  the  London 
University,  which  Campbell,  the  poet,  undoubt- 
edly projected  and  set  a-going.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  a letter,  written  in  1825  on  this  subject 
by  Brougham,  to  an  influential  Whig  friend  long 
since  deceased : — 

“ My  dear . — I have  put  you  down  in  my  list  for 

two  shares,  which  is  quite  enough.  I only  take  one  my- 
self as  a mere  qualification,  but  as  they  3deld  very  fair 
interest  (we  say  four  per  cent.,  and  expecting  to  call  for 
two-thirds,  that  is  66Z.  on  each  lOOZ.),  you  may  take  two. 
Proxies  vote,  so  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  good 
men  qualified  who  won’t  run  into  extremes,  either  for 
or  against  the  High  Church ; and  if  qualified  to  vote, 
you  are  also  qualified  to  be  chosen  a Director,  or  of  the 
Council.  We  have  bought  for  30,000Z.  seven  and  a half 
acres  at  the  end  of  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  and 
shall  have  ninety  j^ards  in  front  and  four  hundred  ^-ards 
deep,  of  gardens,  &c.  A botanic  garden  not  far  off  is 
given  us,  as  we  sa}'^  in  the  North,  in  a present ; and  we 
shall  begin  building  as  soon  as  we  have  our  plans  read}-. 
Sixteen  hundred  shares  are  disposed  of  to  good  men,  and 
if  we  want  more  monej’  we  shall  easiU  get  it  b}^  going  with 
the  rest  into  the  market.  But  we  avoid  this  at  present, 
for  obvious  reasons.  There  is  to  be  a call  now  of  25  per 
cent,  to  pa}^  for  the  ground,  which  is  cheap,  being  free- 
hold and  in  the  best  situation,  one  side  of  a new  square ; 
and  our  whole  estimate  ought  not  to  exceed  100,000Z,, 
ground  included.  But  if  we  dispose  of  the  whole  three 
thousand  shares,  we  may  spend  200,OOOZ.  and  only  call 
for  66  per  cent.  (Cocker).  Yours  ever, 

“ H.  Brougham.” 

0. 

St.Martin’s-in-the-Fields. — King  Edward  I. 
ordered  William  de  Hamelton,  Archdeacon  of 
York,  and  John  de  Cobham  to  dig  and  search  for 
treasure  which  he  was  given  to  understand  was 
hid  in  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  by  Charing  or  in 
its  near  neighbourhood  (29  Edw.  I.,  Prynue,  iii. 
803).  There  is  no  note  of  the  result. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

St. David’s  Tide. — Should  the  following  quaint 
old  distich  not  already  have  found  a place  in 
your  columns,  the  sight  of  it  would  at  least  prove 
agreeable  to  those  of  your  readers  who  hail  from 
the  Principality : — 

“ Quoth  St.  David,  I’ll  have  a flood. 

Saith  our  Lad}'-,  I’ll  have  as  good.” 

The  two  tides  yclept  St.  David’s  and  the  Lady’s 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  year.  W.  M. 

Gower  Street,  David’s  Da}^  1869. 

Archeisho'p  Leighton’s  Works,  Edition  of 
1869. — In  the  last  volume  of  N.  & Q.,”  at  p.  604, 
I requested  the  readers  of  the  new  edition  of 
Archbishop  Leighton’s  Works  to  note  any  addi- 
tional references  they  might  be  able  to  supply,  or 
any  errata  they  might  discover.  As  a beginning, 
I send  the  following  notes. 

In  his  Sermon  on  the  Ministry,  at  p.  411, 
Leighton  quotes  an  apophthegm  of  St.  Boniface 
brought  forward  in  the  Council  of  Tribur ; and  in 


a note  I appended  a passage  from  Shepherd  on 
The  Common  Prayer  (vol.  ii.  p.  217),  which  gives 
the  date  of  the  council  as  ‘‘  a.  d.  811.”  A few 
days  ago,  turning  over  some  lists  of  councils,  I 
found  the  right  date  to  be  a.d.  895.  The  date  811 
is  not  likely  to  be  a misprint,  and  I cannot  imagine 
what  could  have  misled  so  learned  and  careful  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Shepherd.  There  was  a council 
held  at  Mentz  (in  whose  neighbourhood  Tribur 
lies)  in  813,  but  this  can  scarcely  account  for  the 
error.  Since  observing  this  mistake,  I have  found 
in  & Q.”  (1®‘  S.  i.  340)  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, quoted  from  the  acts  of  the  council,  with 
the  right  date  appended.  It  occurs  in  an  article 
on  Wooden  Chalices,”  and  had  not  caught  my 
eye  before. 

Sermons  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  on  Rom.  xii-i.  5-10, 
were  preached  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith 
on  January  2 and  16,  1645.  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  presbytery  records  extracted  by  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Gordon  of  Newbattle  Manse,  and  printed  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  I made  a note  of  this, 
but  by  some  accident  omitted  to  insert  it  in  the 
book. 

At  p.  174,  penult  line,  by  an  error  of  the  press 
^Gs”  has  been  left  out;  read  ^Ghis  is  a thing.” 

At  p.  200,  the  numeral  ^^4”  belongs  to  the 
previous  paragraph,  p.  199;  and  in  the  second 
line  of  this  last,  the  numeral  ” should  have 
been  printed  First,  the  multitude,”  &c. 

W.  West. 

Nairn. 


SIR  JOHN  BEAUMONT,  AUTHOR  OF 
“ BOSWORTH-FIELD  ” AND  OTHER  POEMS,  1629. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  if  the  Crown  of  Thorns  ” 
— a poem  by  this  old  singer  — has  been  traced 
to  any  public  or  private  library  ? or  whether  it 
must  be  regarded  as  lost  ? Mr.  Dyce  speaks  of  it 
as  perished.”  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I.  xxi.) 
Curiously  enough,  in  the  little  (posthumous) 
volume  of  Sir  .John’s  poetry  there  are  notiees 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  publication  of  the 
poem,  e.  g.  in  verses  prefixed  by  Thomas  Hawkins, 
you  have  these  definite  lines  : — 

“ Like  to  the  bee,  thou  did’st  those  flow’rs  select 
That  most  the  tastefull  palate  might  affect. 

With  pious  relishes  of  things  diuine 
And  discomposed  sence  with  peace  combine. 

Which  (in  thy  Crowne  of  Thorites')  we  may  discerne. 
Fram'd  as  a modell  for  the  best  to  learne 
That  verse  may  vertue  teach,  as  well  as  prose, 

And  minds  with  natiue  force  to  good  disjjose, 

Deuotion  stirre  and  quiclien  cold  desires 
To  entertaine  the  warmth  of  holy  fires. 

Thei-e  may  we  see  thy  soule  exspaciate. 

And  with  true  fernor  sweetly  meditate 
Ypon  our  Sauiour’s  siifferings;  that  w 
Thou  seek’st  His  painefull  torments  to  beguile, 
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With  well-tun’d  accents  of  th}’-  zealous  song 
Breath’d  from  a soule  transfix’d  ; a passion  strong 
We  better  knowledge  of  His  woes  attaine, 

Fall  into  tears  with  thee,  and  then  againe 
Kise  with  thy  verse  to  celebrate  the  flood 
Of  those  eternall  torrents  of  His  blood.” 

Again,  the  poet  himself,  in  his  finely- touched 
lines  vpon  the  death  of  the  most  noble  Lord 
Henry  Earle  of  Southampton,  1624,”  thus  refers 
to  it : — 

**  Shall  euer  I forget  with  what  delight 
He  on  my  simple  lines  would  cast  his  sight  ? 

His  onel}^  mem’ry  my  poore  worke  adornes, 

He  is  a father  to  my  crowne  of  thornes : 

Now  since  his  death  how  can  I euer  looke, 

Without  some  teares,  vpon  that  orphan  booke  ? ” 

Surely  1 can’t  be  wrong  in  interpreting  Haw- 
hins  as  meaning  that  The  Crown  of  Thorns  ” 
was  accessible  “ for  the  best  to  learne,  that  verse 
may  vertue  teach  as  well  as  prose  ” ? while  he 
[Southampton]  fs a father  to  my  croimeof  thornes^' 
seems  a reference  to  an  accepted  dedication. 

In  relation  to  the  posthumous  volume  ‘^Bos- 
worth-field,”  &c. — which  I intend  to  include  in 
my  Fuller  Worthies'  Library  — I note  the  fol- 
lowing names,  on  which  I shall  be  glad  to  receive 
information  from  correspondents  of  N.  & Q.” : — 
1.  Thomas  Neuill,  2.  Thomas  Hawkins,  3. 
George  Fortescue,  and  4.  Ph.  Kin.  [sfc]  contri- 
butors of  prefixed  Verses;  5.  la.  Cl.;  6.  Lord 
Vicount  Purbeck;  7.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neuill;  8. 
Lady  Marquesse  of  Winchester ; 9.  Sir  William 
Skipwith ; 10.  Ferdinando  Pulton,  Esquire;  11. 
Lady  Clifton;  12.  Above  Lord  Henry,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  1624.  A.  B.  Gkosaet. 

Blackburn,  15  St.  Alban’s  Place. 


ANOiirTiyioTJS. — Who  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing tract  ? — 

“ Observations  on  British  Wool,  and  the  Manufactur- 
ing of  it  in  this  Kingdom.  By  a Manufacturer  of  North- 
amptonshire.” 1738.  4to.* 

John  Tatlok. 

Northampton. 

Thomas  Benham,  buried  at  St.  Luke’s  church, 
E.  C.,  Sept.  1801.  The  register  contains  only  the 
name  and  date.  Is  it  possible  from  any  source  to 
find  the  age  (there  being  no  tombstone  or  family 
papers  to  refer  to)  ? In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
of  that  time  there  is  an  abstract  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  giving  the  number  of  deaths  between 
certain  ages.  Is  there  any  other  record  of  that 
period  still  extant  that  could  be  referred  to  ; and  if 
so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? I have  applied  at 
Somerset  House  without  success. 

Ignoramus. 

Brooch  or  Broach:  Chameleon  or  Came- 
LEON. — Can  you  tell  me  why  the  ornament  that 

C*  An  epitome  of  this  work  is  given  in  John  Smith’s 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  2 vols.,  Bond.  1747,  8vo. — Ed.] 


ladies  wear  is  always  spelt  brooch  ? I say  always” 
because  all  dictionaries,  except  Todd’s  andHichard- 
son’s,  spell  it  as  above.  Though  the  former  gives 
both  ways  of  spelling  the  word,  he  says  broach  is 
the  correct  one,  and  Richardson  only  gives  it  thus 
spelt.  I always  spell  it  w’ith  tl,  ^ a myself,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  find  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  spells  it 
in  the  same  way.  Why  the  two  o’s  were  ever  used 
I am  at  a loss  to  understand.  I would  rather  spell 
it  as  the  French  do,  with  only  one  o and  without 
the  a,  than  with  the  two  o’s,  as  it  is  not  pro- 
nounced ^‘bruch.”  There  is  another  word  which 
all  dictionaries  spell  with  an  h,  though  the  great 
poet  Shelley,  himself  a Greek  scholar,  leaves  out 
the  h,  and  in  writing  of  that  little  animal  of  the 
lizard  tribe,  spells  the  word  cameleon ; and  I have 
since  adopted  this  way  of  spelling  it  myself,  which 
surely,  according  to  our  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
is  correct — for  we  pronounce  the  first  syllable  ca 
and  not  cha ; and  I would  even  spell  the  word  cha- 
racter without  the  h (as  the  first  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced ca  and  not  chd),  if  some  one  equal  ta 
Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Shelley  were  to  set  me  the- 
example,  though  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  commencing  with  x-  G.  C.  S. 

Bath  Eoyal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

The.  Cobler.  — Another  Eton  query  is  sug- 
gested by  that  of  W.  F.  H.  (4‘^  S.  iii.  175.)  What 
is  the  true  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  island 
below  Windsor  Bridge  ? The  books  ” give  it  as 
derived  from  cob,  the  male  swan  ; but  this  hardly 
seems  satisfactory.  C.  B.  T. 

The  De  Boumin  Family, — There  was,  in  early 
times,  a family  of  some  importance  residing  at 
Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  who  took  their  name  from 
the  town,  De  Bodmin — “De  Bodmyn,”  sometimes 
written  “ De  Bomine.”  Alured  de  Bomine  was  liv- 
ing in  7 Rich.  I. ; Julius  de  Bomine,  25  Hen.  III. ; 
Roger  de  Bomine,  43  Hen.  III. ; Nicholas  de  Bod- 
min about  the  same  date,  which  Nicholas  had  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  and  a daughter  who  mar- 
ried   Landewen.  Nicholas  last  mentioned 

had  a daughter,  Mabel,  who  died  5.  p.  before 
30  Edw.  I.  The  family  De  Bodmin,  however, 
still  continued  at  Bodmin.  Amadis  de  Bodmin 
was  burgess  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  in  the 
7th  and  again  in  the  8th  of  Edw,  II.,  which 
Amadis  had  a son  called  John,  who  was  living  in 
13  Edw.  H. ; and  Amadis  de  Bodmyn  was  again 
burgess  in  2 Edw.  HI.  The  name  ’occurs  a few 
years  later.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  can  afford  me  information  respecting 
this  family,  either  privately  or  by  communication 
to  this  paper.  I have  heard  that  the  name  still 
exists  in  Gloucestershire,  and  if  this  query  should 
chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  one  of  the  family  1 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 
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Isaac  Dorislatjs.  — Can  any  one  inform  me 
wiio  were  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Isaac 
Dorislaus,  the  Parliamentary  envoy  to  the  Hague, 
•who  was  murdered  there  in  May,  1G49  ? Any 
information  about  him  or  his  family  will  be  useful 
to  me.  Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Lady  Baebaea  Fitzeoy  and  William 
Dawson,  Esq,. — In  the  lower  part  of  the  choir  in 
Manchester  Cathedral  was  a stone  on  which  were 
two  brass  plates — one  was  in  memory  of  Lady 
Barbara  Fitzroy,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  who  died  Jan.  4, 1734,-  the  other  was 
in  memory  of  William  Dawson,  Esq.,  who  died 
Aug.  17,  i780,  and  the  brass  stated  that — 

“ He  desired  to  be  buried  with  the  abovementioned  ladj", 
not  only  in  gratitude  to  a kind  benefactress,  although  he 
never  reaped  anj^  of  those  advantages  to  his  family  which 
,she  intended,  but  because  his  fate  was  similar  to  hers — for 
she  was  disowned*  by  her  mother,  and  he  was  disinherited 
by  his  father.” 

There  was  a shield  of  arms  over  William  Daw- 
son’s monumental  brass.  I am  anxious  to  discover 
what  those  arms  were —whether  he  was  a member 
of  the  family  of  Dawson  of  Yorkshire ; and  some 
particulars  about  Lady  Barbara  Fitzroy  being  dis- 
owned by  her  mother,  and  William  Dawson  being 
disinherited  by  his  father.  Is  the  will  of  Lady 
Barbara  Fitzroy  to  be  found  ? 

H.  D.  Dawson-Ddeeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Kectory,  Liverpool. 

Laueence  Hyde.  — In  Lord  Chancellor  Cla- 
rendon’s Life,  Avritten  by  himself,  he  states  that 
his  brother  Laurence,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Hyde,  died  young.  I have  always  understood 
that  this  was  the  Laurence  Hyde  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Brook  of  Chester,  and 
had  issue  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  married 
Lieutenant  Branthwaite,  who  settled  in  West- 
meath in  Ireland.  Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
give  any  authentic  information  on  this  subject  ? 

T.  K.  D. 

Belfast. 

Boyd,  Eael  oe  Kilmaenock. — William  Boyd, 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  Aug.  18,  1746,  had  three  sons,  viz.,  James 
Lord  Boyd,  Charles,  and  William.  James  is  now 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Errol.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  there  exist  any  descendants  of  Charles 
or  William  ? Charles  died  leaving  a son  and  a 
daughter.  C.  S. 

Leonaedo  da  Vinci’s  ‘^Last  Suppee.” — Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam  is  my  modest  motto,  yet  I 
fancy  I sometimes  notice  things  in  productions  of 
art  which  have  escaped  great  critics.  Thus  nega- 
tively, veluti  in  speculum,  in  carefully  examining 
the  immortal  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

I discovered  that,  though  there  were  twelve  dis- 
ciples, there  were  only  eleven  glasses.  I would 


fain  inquire  if  the  artist  meant  a fling  at  Judas — a 
slight  which  might  inflame  his  treachery  ? It  is 
a curious  question  relating  to  so  famous  a work. 

Bushey  Heath, 

Miniatlee  conjectheed  to  be  by  Hone. — 
A friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  old  correspondent  of 
& Q.,”  possesses  an  excellent  miniature  portrait 
(head  and  shoulders),  which  by  the  costume  may 
be  set  dowm  to  have  been  probably  painted  be- 
tween 1760  and  1790.  It  represents  a gentle- 
man of  between  fift}^  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
quick  intelligent  features,  with  hazel  eyes,  dark 
eyebrow^s,  (which  contrast  remarkably  with  a 
powdered  wig),  and  nose  somewhat  enlarged  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity.  He  is  dressed  in  the 
court  costume  of  that  period,  and  wears  the  star 
and  riband  of  the  Bath.  My  friend  is  particu- 
larly desirous  to  know  whom  this  portrait  repre- 
sents, and  I have  taken  some  pains  to  discover  the 
fact,  but  as  yet  inefl’ectually.  A gentleman  whose 
opinion  upon  such  a point  is  of  high  value  has 
suggested  Hone  as  probably  the  artist.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  me 
where  I can  see  any  of  Hone’s  miniatures  ? The 
person  represented  is  in  the  costume  of  a civilian. 
Now,  excluding  from  the  list  of  K.B.sthe  military 
and  naval  knights,  and  those  whose  portraits  are 
engraved  or  are  otherwise  well  known,  there  is 
left  the  following  remainder  of  knights  whose 
portraits  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  help  me  to  any  of  them  ? 
They  are — John  Lord  Carysfort ; Sir  James  Gray ; 
Sir  John  Gibbons  ; Sir  Charles  Frederick  j Sir 
Charles  Coote,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bellamont; 
Bobert  Earl  of  Catherlough ; Sir  Balpli  Payne, 
afterwards  Lord  Lavington  ; Sir  Robert  Gunning ; 
Sir  William  Gordon;  William  Randal,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Antrim  ; Sir  Thomas  Wrough- 
ton ; Sir  Archibald  Campbell ; Sir  PJorton  Eden, 
afterwards  Lord  Henley ; and  Robert  Viscount 
Galway.  John  Behce. 

14,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  N.W. 

May  Family. — Can  any  reader  of  & Q.” 
tell  me  who  was  the  father  of  John  May  of  Ken- 
nington  and  Braborne,  both  in  Kent,  near  Ash- 
ford, who  possessed  there  two  manors,  Bybrooke 
and  Hampton,  about  a.d.  1460  (Henrj^  VI.  or 
Edward  IV.)  ? His  descent  is  derived,  in  various 
pedigrees,  &c.,  from  John  Be  May,  a Norman  fol- 
lower of  William  I.  (See  Burke’s  Leer  age  and 
Baronetage,  edition  1829,  art.  Sir  Stephen  May, 
Bart.,”  and  elsewhere.)  But  the  long  interval 
between  these  two  is  not  tilled  up  in  an}"  account 
that  I have  seen,  though  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  the  materials  for  it  somewhere, 
and  any  information  on  the  subject  will  be  accept- 
able. Sir  Humphrey  May,  Privy  Councillor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  King  Charles  I. ; Thomas 
May,  the  poet ; the  Mays  of  Pasliloy,  of  Herne, 
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and  of  Mayfield,  Waterford  (the  latter  baronets 
of  Ireland),  and  otliers  were  descendants  of  Jolin 
May;  and  I believe  the  De  Mays,  who  held 
several  manors,  &c.,  in  Norfolk,  from  about  1100 
to  1430  {vide  Blomefield’s NorfolU),  were  descended 
from  a common  ancestor  with  these. 

East  Sussex. 

Count  de  Montijo, — In  what  year  did  this 
nobleman  attend  the  Diet  of  the  Electors  at 
Erankfort  as  ambassador  from  Spain  ? On  his  way 
to  the  Diet  he  stopped  at  Paris  to  visit  Cardinal 
Eleury,  then  the  Prime  Minister  of  Erance. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Numismatic. — Will  some  numismatist  among 
your  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what 
the  medal  is  that  I picked  up  the  other  day  at  a 
pawnbroker’s.  The  following  is  a description  of 
it : — It  is  of  silver,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
diameter.  On  one  side  is  a figure  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  round  the  upper  part  the  in- 
scription S : GEOKUIVS VM  ' PATRONVS.”  On  the 

other  side  is  a figure  of  an  old-fashioned  ship  in  a 
storm ; in  it  is  our  Saviour  asleep,  and  the  apostles 
trying  to  arouse  him  to  still  it ; around  the  upper 

part  is  the  inscription  in  tempes e • secvei- 

TAS.”  Where  I have  drawn  the  line  in  the  inscrip- 
tions the  letters  have  been  obliterated  by  an  eye  and 
ring  having  been  clumsily  put  on  in  order  to  sus- 
pend it  by  a ribbon,  thus  preventing  me  from 
ascertaining  all  the  letters.  The  medal  is  now 
somewhat  worn  and  battered,  but  it  has  evidently 
been  well  executed  when  made. 

William  Blackbuen. 

Montcalm  Terrace,  Montreal. 

Painting  oe  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  — It  is 
stated  in  The  Builder^  Oct.  8, 1864,  that  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  of  St.  Laurence’s  Church,  Mel- 
combe,  near  Banbury,  were  two  horizontal  rows 
of  paintings  which  have  been  conjectured  to  repre- 
sent the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  temp.  Henry  VII.  I 
wish  to  know  if  drawings  of  these  have  been  pub- 
lished. In  Brooke  church,  Norfolk,  the  same 
subject  is  shown  of  a row  of  figures  under  arches, 
each  being  swallowed  by  a demon ; as  a tree  in 
Catfield  and  Crostwight  churches,  Norfolk,  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Trinity,  Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
as  a wheel  at  Arundel,  Sussex,  and  Ingatestone, 
Essex.  Are  any  other  examples  known  ? I have 
a note  that  the  subj  ect  is  treated  in  a window  at 
Dunchideock,  Devon.  Could  any  correspondent 
tell  me  in  what  manner,  and  if  another  example 
exists  in  glass?  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  E.S.A. 

Ulting,  Maldon. 

Physical  Phenomena  in  England. — Has  any 
one  ever  gone  through  our  English  printed  chro- 
nicles and  made  notes  of  the  physical  phenomena, 
such  as  earthquakes,  famines,  storms,  and  mur- 
rains, mentioned  therein?  Such  a compilation 


would  be  very  useful  to  scientific  persons.  If 
anything  of  the  kind  exists,  I should  be  glad  to 
have  my  attention  drawn  to  it.  Geime. 

Eound=headed  Cuckolds.” — I would  be 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could 
inform  me  whether  a copy  is  known  to  exist  of 
the  Cavalier  song  Round-headed  Cuckolds,  come 
dig,”  made  by  the  Royalist  party  during  the  civil 
war,  when  the  Londoners  were  surrounding  the 
metropolis  witli  a line  of  circumvallation  or  a 
cordon  of  forts.  Jacob  Laevv^ood. 

Bagham  Villa,  Patshull  Koad,  Kentish  Town. 

St.  David.  — Has  St.  David,  patron  saint  of 
Wales,  any  cross  ? St.  George  has  arg.  a cross 
gules ; St.  Andrew,  azure  a saltire  argent ; and 
St.  Patrick,  argent  a saltire  gules.  I have  a sort 
of  idea  that  I have  seen  vert  a cross  or  saltire  or 
for  St.  David.  Am  I correct  ? Nepheite. 

Signs  oe  Sex. — The  following  is  in  a letter 
from  Francis  Earl  of  Huntingdon  to  his  solicitor 
when  establishing  his  claim  to  the  earldom,  1817 ; 

I trust  your  wife  is  ere  this  safe  in  bed  of  a boy, 
for  a boy  it  will  be  I know  by  her  eye.”  (Hunt- 
ingdon  Peerage  Case,  4to,  1820,  p.  229.  What  are 
the  peculiar  appearances  alluded  to  ? and  is  there 
any  foundation  for  the  inference  ? 

Heney  Young, 

12,  South  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Richaed  Tickell’s  Poems. — In  what  year  did 
Richard  Tickell  (ob.  1793)  publish  the  lines  On 
a Woman  of  Fashion,”  quoted  at  p.  107  of  Locker’s 
Lyra  Elegardiarum,  1867 ; and  what  is  the  title  of 
the  volume  in  which  they  appear  ? J. 

^‘UsHAG  BEG  EUY.” — I should  feel  obliged  to 
the  correspondent  who  forwarded  you  some  Manx 
lines  a few  months  ago,  if  he  would  furnish  a ver- 
sion of  the  poem  called  Ushag  beg  ruy.”  I 
would  also  draw  his  attention  to  my  query  in  a 
former  volume  for  the  Manx  words  of  “ Myle- 
craine,”  or  Molly  Charrane,”  — a song  sung  by 
hundreds,  I might  say  thousands  of  Manx,  yet  not 
to  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller : indeed,  as  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  thS  printed 
Manx  literature  is  nearly  extinct.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  the  best  known  of  the  short 
pieces  of  poetry,  including  Illiam  Dhone,” 
should  be  preserved  in  N.  & Q.”  * 0.  0, 


Thomas  Muie. — In  the  year  1793  this  gentle- 
man, a resident  of  Scotland,  was  tried  for  sedition 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh, 
convicted  (most  unjustly,  as  I think  that  all  im- 

[*  For  an  English  version  of  “Illiam  Dhoan  ” (Brown 
William)  and  “ Molly  Charrane,”  with  the  music,  see 
The  Mona  Melodies,  by  J.  Barrow,  Bond.  fol.  1820.— 
Ed.] 
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partial  readers  of  the  trial  will  now  conclude), 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 
What  was  his  suhsequent  history  ? Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

[Thomas  Muir  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
sedition  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  on  August  31, 
1793.  This  sentence  has  been  generally  thought  very 
severe,  and  now  appears  to  have  been  utterly  illegal. 
(Vide  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Colchester, 
i.  50.)  In  the  middle  of  April,  1794,  he  left  England  on 
board  the  Surprise ; and  after  a tedious  voyage  reached 
Sydney  on  Sept.  25  of  the  same  year.  His  subsequent 
■career  was  singularly  eventful,  and  requires  the  graphic 
pen  of  De  Foe  to  describe  it.  After  he  had  been  in  this 
penal  settlement  about  two  years,  a project  was  formed 
in  America  of  rescuing  him  from  captivity.  A ship, 
called  the  Otter,  commanded  by  Capt.  Dawes,  was  fitted 
■out  at  New  York,  and  despatched  for  Sydney,  where  she 
anchored  on  Jan.  25,  1796.  Capt.  Dawes  and  a few  of 
his  crew  landed  at  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  Muir  was 
located,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  proceeding  to 
China,  and  were  in  want  of  fresh  water.  The  captain 
Fad  an  audience  with  Mr.  Muir,  and  not  a m6ment  was 
now  to  be  lost.  On  the  morning  of  Feb.  11,  1796,  he 
was  safely  taken  on  board  the  Otter,  which  instantl}’'  set 
sail.  After  being  at  sea  about  four  months  the  vessel 
was  wrecked,  and  struck  a chain  of  sunken  rocks  near  the 
Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and 
went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  on  board  perished  except 
Mr.  Muir  and  two  sailors.  Whilst  wandering  about  in 
a state  of  bodily  and  mental  distress,  they  were  captured 
by  a tribe  of  Indians.  After  living  with  them  for  three 
weeks  he  effected  his  escape,  and  travelled  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  upwards  of 
4000  miles.  He  at  last  reached  Panama,  the  first  civilised 
place  he  had  seen  since  he  left  Sydney.  The  governor 
generously  ministered  to  his  necessities,  and  had  him 
escorted  by  guides  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  On 
reaching  Vera  Cruz  he  had  a severe  attack  of  j^ellow 
fever,  and  on  his  recovering  was  put  on  board  a vessel 
bound  for  the  Havannah.  At  this  place  it  was  considered 
that  a man  of  Mr.  Muir’s  political  principles  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  accordingly  the 
authorities  had  him  conveyed  to  the  mother  country, 
for  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  Spain.  After  a short 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  La  Principe,  he  was  trans- 
mitted to  Spain  in  one  of  two  frigates  then  receiving  a 
cargo  of  specie.  On  the  morning  of  April  26,  1797,  two 
English  frigates  connected  with  the  British  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis  got  their  eye  upon 
the  two  Spanish  vessels,  and  instantly  gave  chase.  The 
action  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and,  towards  the  close  of  it, 
Mr.  Muir  was  struck  with  a cannon-ball,  and  lay  pro- 
strate with  the  dead.  On  looking  at  the  dead  and  d3dng, 
one  of  the  English  officers  was  surprised  at  the  unusual 
position  in  which  one  of  them  lay.  His  hands  were 
clasped  in  an  attitude  of  prayei',  with  a small  book  en- 
closed in  them.  His  face  presented  a horrid  spectacle,  as 
one  of  his  eyes  was  literally  knocked  out.  Believing  him 


to  be  dead,  they  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  him  up  to 
throw  him  overboard,  when  he  uttered  a deep  sigh,  and 
the  book  fell  from  his  hands.  The  officer  alluded  to 
snatched  it  up,  and  on  glancing  at  the  first  leaf,  he  found 
it  was  the  Bible,  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Muir  written 
upon  it.  Thomas  Muir  was  his  early  schoolfellow  and 
companion ! Without  breathing  his  name,  the  officer 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  gore  from  the 
mangled  face  of  his  early  friend,  and  had  him  carried  to 
the  hospital  at  Cadiz.  His  distressing  case  was  com- 
municated to  the  French  Directory  at  Paris,  when  the 
government  not  only  offered  to  confer  upon  him  the 
privileges  of  a free  citizen,  but  invited  him  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  da3"s  in  the  bosom  of  the  F rench  nation. 
He  arrived  at  Bordeaux  early  in  December,  1797 ; but 
his  constitution  was  fast  sinking.  The  wounds  he  had 
received  were  found  to  be  incurable,  and  on  Sept.  27, 
1798,  he  expired  at  Chantilty,  near  Paris,  and  was  there 
interred  by  the  public  authorities.  Vide  The  Life  of 
Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  Advocate,  by  Peter  Mackenzie, 
Glasgow,  1831,  8vo.] 

Thomas  Lawson.  — I picked  up  at  a book- 
stall a few  days  ago  a volume  containing  the  fol- 
lowing tracts  by  Thomas  Lawson  : — • 

1.  A Mite  into  the  Treasury,  being  a Word  to  Artists, 
especially  Heptatechnists,  &c. 

2.  BAOTISMAAriA.  Or  a Treatise  Concerning  Bap- 
tisms, &c. 

3.  A Testimony  for  the  Evangelical  Communion,  in 
the  Bread  of  Life,  &c. 

4.  Dagon’s  Fall  before  the  Ark. 

All  the  above  treatises  were]  printed  and  sold  by 
T.  Sowle  in  White-Hart-Court  in  Gracious-street, 
1703,”  and  have  been  bound  by  some  former  pos- 
sessor in  one  volume,  and  lettered  on  the  back 
Thomas  Lawson’s  Works.’^  T would  be  glad  to 
learn  something  respecting  this  writer  and  his 
other  productions,  as  I cannot  find  any  mention 
of  him  in  Bohn’s  edition  of  Loimides,  or  in  any 
biographical  dictionary  I have  consulted. 

T.  C.  S. 

[Thomas  Lawson,  born  Oct.  10,  1630,  was  a younger 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Euth  Lawson.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Eamside  in 
Lancashire ; but  subsequently  seceded  to  the  Quakers. 
{Vide  George  Fox’s  Journal,  edit.  1694,  p.  78.)  He  re- 
moved to  Great  Strickland,  where  he  opened  a school. 
Gerard  Croese,  in  his  History  of  the  Quakers,  p.  59,  men- 
tions him  as  being  “ one  of  the  most  noted  botanists  in 
England  ” ; and  Sewel  in  his  History,  p.  57,  sa3^s  : “ I 
have  been  told  he  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  botanists  in 
England  ; which  gave  occasion  to  an  eminent  botanist 
(John  Ka3Q,  who  at  first  seemed  a little  sh3^  of  him,  when 
he  perceived  his  great  skill,  to  love  him  as  a singular 
friend.”  He  died  at  Great  Strickland  on  Nov.  12,  1691, 
aged  sixt3’'-one,  and  was  buried  at  Newby  Head  in  a 
burying-ground  given  to  Friends  by  a gentleman,  who 
also  erected  a tomb  to  his  memor3'  with  a Latin  inscrip- 
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tion.  For  some  account  of  Thomas  Lawson  and  his 
■works  consult  Smith’s  Catalogue  of  Friends*  Books,  ii.  88- 
92,  edit.  1867.] 

Giambatista  Zappi  -was  an  Italian  poet  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century.  I -want  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation of  the  man  himself  and  his  writings. 
There  are  nine  sonnets  of  his  in  a little  volume  of 

Selections  ” edited  by  A.  Buttura,  published  at 
Paris  by  Baudry.  I should  much  like  to  know 
something  definite  of  the  poet  who  wu’ote  that 
magnificent  sonnet  on  the  Moses  of  Michael- An- 
gelo. W.  D.  B. 

Eeepham. 

[Giambatista  Felice  Zappi,  a lawyer  and  poet,  was  born 
of  a noble  family  at  Imola  in  1667.  He  was  educated  at 
Bologna,  and  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Rome,  -n^hen  he 
married  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Carlo 
Maratti,  whose  poetical  talents  rivalled  those  of  her  hus- 
band. Zappi  was  highly  esteemed  by  Pope  Clement  XI., 
and  by  all  the  learned  and  accomplished  persons  in  Italy. 
His  poems,  which  are  in  several  collections,  are  not 
numerous,  but  very  much  admired,  and  his  best  sonnets 
have  elicited  considerable  observ’ation  and  criticism.  He 
died  on  July  30,  1719,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Consult 
the  new  edition  of  the  Biographic  llniverselle,  xlv.  400. 
for  an  excellent  account  of  him.] 

Okigines  Gueleic^,”  etc, — Who  were  the 
authors  of  the  well-known  genealogical  works  — 
(1)  the  Origines  Guelficce,  and  (2)  the  Laurus 
Leslceana  f I cannot  trace  either  of  them  in  Watt’s 
Bibliotheca,  nor  in  the  British  Museum  Library 
Catalogues  ? F.  M.  S. 

[The  first  work  is  by  Christian  Lewis  Scheidt,  Lat. 
Scheidins,  born  1709,  died  1761.  In'  1748  he  W'as  ap- 
pointed historian  and  librarian  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 
His  great  work  is  entitled  “ Origines  Guelfica  ex  Schedis 
Leibnitii  Eccardi,  et  Gruberi  editae ; cnris  C.  L.  Scheidii 
et  J.  H.  Jungii,  cum  figuris,  5 vol.  Hanoverje,  1750-80. 

The  second  work,  Laurus  Leslceana,  Grjecii,  apud 
Hscredes  Widraanstadii,  1692,  fob,  is  dedicated  to  Count 
Lesly,  one  of  the  famous  generals  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
whose  portrait,  extremely  well  engraved,  is  prefixed  to 
it.  This  work,  with  the  fine  head  of  the  Count  and  the 
Genealogical  Table,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  There  is 
a copy  in  the  Grenville  Library.  Crawfurd  {Peerage  of 
Scotland,  1716,  p.  427)  thus  notices  the  work  : “ One 
Mr.  Lesh^  has  set  out  a book  in  Germany  of  the  name  of 
Lesly,  which  he  calls  Laurus  Leslceana ; yet  in  his  ac- 
counts of  the  families  he  treats  of,  except  Balquhain, 
whose  writs  it  would  appear  he  had  seen  and  perused,  the 
rest,  especially  Rothes,  is  such  a mass  of  confused,  un- 
chronological  stuff,  that  no  man  now-a-days  will  venture 
to  cite  him  for  an  authority,  if  he  thinks  he  himself  is  to 
be  believed.”  See  also  Brydges’s  Censura  Literaria,  v.  74.] 

An  old  Latin  Woed  in  a Scottish  Deed — 

Quitantia.”  — Wliat  means  quitantiaf  It  is 
found  in  the  oldest  Scottish  deed  extant  (dated 
1094.  See  0.  Innes’  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages.) 


It  is  printed  in  Anderson’s  Numismata,  part  iv. ; 
^‘Et  haec  (the  lands)  dedi  in  tali  quitantia  cum 
saca  et  soca  qualem  unquam  meliorem  habuit 
Sanctus  Cuthbertus  ab  iliis  de  quibus  tenet  suas 
elemosinas.”  X.  Y. 

[This  is  a word  occasionally  employed  in  law  Latin, 
and  answers  to  our  acquittance  or  quittance,  impljdng  the 
discharge  from  a debt  or  obligation.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  strictly  speaking,  quitancia  does  not  mean 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  {hv  payment),  but  the  discharge 
of  the  debtor  (by  receipt,  i.  e,  acknowledgment  of  that 
payment.)  The  quitancia  is  given  by  the  creditor,  not 
by  the  debtor.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  however,  the 
former  or  less  accurate  sense  appears  to  be  used: — “Et 
hsec”  (the  lands)  “ dedi  in  tali  quitantia,” — “ and  thesfr 
lands  have  I given  in  such  quittance,” — apparently  re- 
ferring to  some  compensation  or  equivalent  previously 
mentioned. 

A friend  well  versed  in  Scottish  jurisprudence  has 
suggested  that  quitantia  is  simply  quit  rent,  that  is,  a 
sum  of  money  paid  instead  of  the  usual  feudal  services 
or  it  may  mean,  and  often  does,  an  eleemosynary  grant  to* 
a church  or  convent,  free  of  feudal  burdens,  but  under  the 
condition  usually  imposed  of  prayers  being  said  at  stated 
intervals  for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  ancestors,  and 
his  descendants.] 

Kithe. — In  the  review  of  the  Life  of  Byron 
by  John  Galt  (Colburn  & Co.)  in  the  Monthly 
Bemexo  for  Oct.  1830,  p.  248,  the  following  sen- 
tence is  quoted  from  “ his  fated  biographer”  : — 

“ I never  in  the  w'hole  course  of  my  acquaintance  saw' 
him  kithe  so  unfavourably  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.” 

The  reviewer  asks  What  is  the  meaning  of 
that  word  hithe  ? it  certainly  is  not  English/’ — 
but  there  he  leaves  it.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents enlighten  me  as  to  its  meaning  and 
derivation?  B.  F.  W.  S. 

[Kythe  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cythan,  to  make 
knovm,  to  appear  in  proper  character.  It  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Picken,  Kythe,  to  appear  in  one’s  own  like- 
ness, to  make  a discovery  of  one’s  self.”  Again,  “ He’ll 
kythe  in  his  ain  colours,”  he  will  appear  without  dis- 
guise, he  will  be  known  for  the  man  he  is.  See  J amie- 
son’s  Dictionary,  Supplement,  s.  v.,  and  “N.  & Q.”  3’’^  S. 
xi.  176,  242,  389.] 

Geeman  Teanslation  oe  the  Peatee  Bo  ok. — 
Is  it  Bishop  Robinson’s  translation  that  is  now 
circulated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  ? Wheatly,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
national  Illustratmi  to  that  prelate,  observes 
that,  by  a just  and  elegant  translation  of  our 
excellent  Liturgy  into  the  German  language,  he 
had  conveyed  the  form  and  spirit  of  it  to  distant 
countries.  It  is  well  known  that  Archbishop  Sharp 
and  Bishop  Robinson  took  great  interest  in  the 
efforts  -wLich  were  made  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
to  introduce  the  English  Liturgy  into  Prussia 
and  Hanover.  The  scheme  failed,  principally 
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on  account  of  tlie  indifference  of  Tenison  the 
primate.  E.  H.  A. 

[About  twenty  years  since  the  Society  selected  the 
best  German  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
that  had  appeared,  which  was  then  revised  and  corrected. 
Since  that  time  their  present  version  has  been  several 
times  examined  by  eminent  German  scholars,  so  that  it 
cannot  well  be  claimed  as  the  production  of  any  single 
individual.] 

THE  “TZAR-KOLOKOL”  OF  MOSCOW. 

S.  i.  446,  497,  539.) 

Seeing  the  conflicting  statements  in  “N.  & Q.” 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  “ Tzar-Kolokol,”  I have 
endeavoured  to  verify  the  measurements  given  of 
the  bell  by  measurements  made  during  last  sum- 
mer and  this  winter.  According  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  your  correspondents,  I here  put 
in  table  form  the  measurements  they  note,  to- 
gether with  my  own  : — 


Authorities. 

Height  includ- 
ing top  for 
suspending. 

Height 

without 

top. 

Diameter 
: at  base. 

Engineer  Murray,  1817  - - - ' 

20'  7" 

1 22'  8" 

Scale  of  plate  iu  Lyall’s  book,  1 
1823 1 

20' 

17' 

21'  8" 

De  Monferan.  Paris,  1840  - - j 

*20'  7" 

• 

*22'  8" 

Murray’s  Handbook,  1868  - - I 

19'  3" 

• 

19'  4" 

Measurements  made  1868-9  - 

17' 

21'  8" 

Besides  the  measurements  tabulated  as  made 
1868-9,  the  circumference  was  measured  and 
found  67'  11"*  The  diameter  of  the  bell  cannot 
be  easily  ascertained  very  accurately,  resting  as 
it  does  upon  a stone  foundation ; but  the  two 
measurements  here  given  verify  their  accuracy 
with  sufiicient  exactness.  The  diameter  of  bell 
at  its  top  is  8'  9"  outside,  and  6'  o"  inside.  From 
the  top  of  the  bell  (seventeen  feet  from  its  base) 
to  the  top  of  the  ball  and  cross,  placed  upon  it  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  is  9'  4" — making 
the  total  height  of  this  monument  26'  4". 

According  to  De  Monferan,  in  his  published 
description  of  the  bell  (Paris,  1840),  it  was  cast 
in  1733  at  a distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from 
where  it  now  stands  in  the  Kremlin,  and  was 
raised  from  the  place  where  it  was  cast  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  a height  of  thirty  feet. 
After  the  bell  was  cast,  a large  hole  was  exca- 
vated around  it,  and  a temporary  building  erected 
over  the  bell — the  better  to  enable  workmen  to 
clean  and  sharpen  up  the  inscriptions  and  bas- 
reliefs  upon  it.  W'hile  this  work  was  in  progress, 
the  great  fire  of  1737  in  Moscow  destroyed  this 
building ; and  so  large  a quantity  of  water  was 
thrown  into  the  hole  where  the  bell  was,  that 

* De  Moiiferan’s  plates  measure  twenty-two  feet  dia- 
meter, and  twenty  feet  height. 


being  greatly  heated  it  was  cracked  and  broken. 
The  bell  was  never  hung,  and  therefore  has  never 
had  a fall.  So  far  I have  given  De  Monferan’s  ac- 
count ; but  there  is  a popular  belief  that  the  bell 
was  spoiled  in  casting,  by  reason  of  its  too  quick 
exposure  to  the  air  after  being  cast,  to  gratify  the 
impatient  multitude  which  came  from  far  and 
near  to  see  it  cast  and  throw  their  offerings  of 
silver  and  copper  into  the  surrounding  furnaces 
from  which  the  metal  poured.  There  are  seven 
large  cracks  in  the  bell,  three  on  one  side  of  it 
extending  from  its  base  to  near  its  top ; and  on 
this  side  the  triangular  piece,  seven  feet  high  and 
nine  feet  base,  is  broken  out.  The  section  of  the 
bell  here  shows  it  to  be  twenty-three  and  three- 
quarter  inches  thick  at  its  thickest  part,  and  seven 
inches  thick  at  seven  feet  from  its  base.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bell  there  are  four  cracks, 
extending  two  to  three  and  a half  feet  in  height. 
De  Monferan’s  measurements  are  English  feet  and 
inches,  and  he  gives  its  weight  as  12,000  poods 
Buss.  He  raised  the  bell  and  placed  it  upon  a 
pedestal  in  the  Kremlin  in  1836. 

G.  W.  Whistler. 

St.  Petersburg. 


HARD  WORDS  IX  CHAUCER. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  180.) 

There  is  one  expression  in  the  letter  by  A.  H. 
on  this  subject  that  calls  for  a word  in  reply.  He 
says  that  I have  “ rushed  into  print,  heedless  of 
consequences.”  I may  have  ‘^rushed  into  print” 
in  the  sense  of  writing  hurriedly,  but  I entirely 
deny  the  latter  part  of  the  statement.  I have 
been,  on  the  contrary,  very  heedful  of  conse- 
quences, wishing  to  save  your  readers  from  being 
inundated  with  guesswork  and  unprofitable  sug- 
gestions, but  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
should  have  to  defend  my  own  assertions  against 
all  comers ; and  therefore  I wrote,  if  in  haste,  at 
least  advisedly.  The  question  is  not  whether 
A.  PI.  approves  of  my  suggestions,  but  whether 
they  are  true ; and  what  we  want  is  proof,  not 
assertions.  There  is  small  merit  in  catching  at 
any  likeness  between  words,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  guesses  are  in  harmony  with  facts 
that  are  already  known.  We  want  to  know  how 
much  can  be  proved  rather  than  how  much  can 
be  guessed  at.  We  require  actual  citations  from 
Early  English  writers  rather  than  specimens  of 
plausible  ingenuity,  and  etymologies  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  investigation  rather  than  asser- 
tions more  or  less  likely.  The  only  true  method 
of  explaining  Early  English  is  to  read  it  daily; 
and  I base  my  own  claim  to  write  upon  it  merely 
on  constant  work  at  it,  and  perusal  of  MSS.,  with 
a special  view  to  the  making  of  glossaries.  I 
would  merely  suggest  here  that  your  readers  can 
better  give  assistance  by  collecting  quotations  for 
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uncommon  words  than  by  any  amount  of  discus- 
sion. Let  instances  be  adduced  when  assertions 
are  made. 

If  A.  H.  has  no  better  suggestions  to  make 
than  these  he  now  oiFers,  I doubt  if  he  will  find 
readers  to  believe  him.  Whenever  he  advances 
anything  probable,  I shall  be  glad  to  accept  it. 
It  cannot  matter  through  whom  the  truth  can  be 
arrived  at,  if  only  it  can  be  attained. 

But  I must  demur  to  the  following  suggestions 
of  his : — 

1.  Cankedort.  He  suggests  dort  is  a bed.  Is 
there  any  pretence  for  the  assertion?  Is  there 
any  instance  of  it  P And  what  becomes  of  canke  ? 
Mr.  Irving’s  suggestion  is  more  reasonable, 
though  hardly  quite  convincing. 

2.  Frape.  He  says  frapper  is  to  strike,  and  a 
strike  is  a bushel;  therefore  a frape  may  be  a 
bushel.  This  by  no  means  suits  the  context ; and 
what  we  require  is  an  actual  instance  of  frape. 
I can  help  him  to  two ; see  Morte  Arthure,  ed. 
Perry,  lines  2091,  2163.  Note  too,  that  strike 
originally  meant  a flat  piece  of  wood  (see  Streek 
in  Halliwell). 

3.  Gmjfe  is  an  oaf.  What  pretence  is  there 
for  any  such  suggestion  ? Granted  that  the  initial 
n can  be  dropped  in  Early  English,  that  proves 
nothing  about  gn.  It  is  no  mistake.  There  are 
at  least  three  other  instances  of  it.  One  is  given 
in  Halliwell,  and  two  more  in  Todd’s  Illustrations 
of  Chaucer.  Besides  this,  gnoffe  still  exists  in  the 
form  gonojf.  See  the  Slang  Dictionary.  It  is 
merely  a Danish  word,  viz.  gnav,  a churl. 

4.  Hawe-bake  is  half-baked.  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  halfe  being  written  hawe.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  scribes  write  it  halfe,  in  the  eighth  line 
of  the  poem.  The  proof  is,  I suppose,  that  hawe 
begins  with  ha,  and  so  does  halfe.  On  the  same 
principle,  hawe-bake  may  mean  hard-bake  f 

5.  Span-new.  Nares’s  old  explanation  is  alto- 
gether inferior  to  that  by  Mr.  Wedgwood.  Any 
reader  can  judge  for  himself.  The  former  one, 
moreover,  is  mere  guesswork,  for  which  there  is 
no  particle  of  proof.  When  will  etymologists 
regard  facts  more  than  fancies  ? 

6.  Radevore  is  the  French  redevoir.  Where 
does  redevoir  occur  in  the  sense  of  sample;'  f 
Where  does  it  occur  at  all,  except  as  a verb  ? If 
it  did  occur,  the  Old  English  form  would  be 
redever,  just  as  Chaucer  uses  devoir,  more  usually 
spelt  dever — a word  very  familiar  to  a Shropshire 
man. 

7.  Respecting  countour,  we  are  surely  not  at  issue. 
I merely  wished  to  point  to  the  0.  Fr.  compteur, 
tresorier  (as  explained  by  Roquefort)  as  supplying 
the  etymology.  It  occurs  also  in  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, p.  538,  where  Mr.  Todd,  despite  a theory 
of  his  own,  admits  that  it  means  an  accomptant, 
or  steward  of  the  court.” 

As  regards  fortenid  crece,  I can  perhaps  obtain 


new  evidence.  It  is  clear  that  crece  cannot  pos- 
sibly mean  increases,  for  lack  of  a final  5,  or  rather 
of  a final  th.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Tripe  of  cheese.  Is  this  not  what  the  French 
would  call  Tripe  au  fromage  ” ? When  residing 
in  Paris  some  years  ago  with  a lamented  French 
friend,  I remember  that  a most  savoury  dish  often 
appeared  at  the  dejeuner.  It  consisted  of  the 
bouilli  of  the  previous  day’s  dinner  minced  and 
heated  up  with  grated  cheese,  &c.  On  looking 
over  the  gudewifd s culinary  library  I find,  in 
Cre-fyddHs  Family  Fare  (p.  82)  a receipt.  No. 
231:  — 

“ Minced  Beef  with  Italian  Paste  (^second  dressing). — 
Mince  one  pound  of  cold  roast  beef  ....  have  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  or  stock  ; put  into  it  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,”  &c. 

I have  never  seen  this  process  applied  to  tripe  ; 
but  I have  no  doubt  that,  if  so  treated,  it  would 
be  more  delicate  than  either  boiled  or  roast  beef. 

Hawe,  or  rather  howe-bake,  is  every-day  Scotch. 
Helve  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  under. 
I know  of  one  village  at  least  in  Scotland  which 
is  colloquially  divided  into  the  high  and  hoiv  toun; 
and  in  the  case  of  bake,  you  have  the  converse 
hard-bake.  George  Vere  Irving. 


FERARA  SWORDS. 

(#1^  S.  ii.  563 ; iii.  39,  149,  197.) 

Two  of  these,  preseiwed  in  Renfrewshire,  but 
both  now  much  corroded,  came  under  our  observa- 
tion recently ; and  owing  to  the  discussion  going 
on  in  ^^N.  & Q.”  regarding  the  locality  of  the 
famous  forger  of  these  blades,  we  have  presumed 
to  describe  them  shortly.  They  belonged  at  one 
time  to  a Scots  Greys’  man,  or,  as  called  in  1755, 
North  British  Dragoons,”  who,  after  retiring 
from  the  army,  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Paisley 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century  5 but  when,  how, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  became  possessed 
of  them  there  is  no  evidence. 

Both  are  straight  and  double-edged  swords, 
but  otherwise  are  not  alike.  The  one,  in  length 
in  front  of  the  hilt  or  handle,  is  two  feet  eleven 
inches,  and  probably  was  originally  a little  longer. 
The  hilt,  which  is  six  inches  in  length,  is  a half 
basket  one,  having  three  longitudinal  bars  and 
one  cross  one.  The  blade  is  not  much  broader 
near  the  hilt  than  forwards ; and  on  the  outer  or 
right  side,  when  the  handle  is  grasped,  and  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  handle  in  the  hollow 
of  a flat  groove,  of  which  there  is  one  on  the 
other  side  also,  can  be  deciphered  the  name 
EERARA  ” in  letters  of  considerable  size.  Behind 
this  word,  in  the  same  groove,  one  or  two  letters 
are  faintly  traceable  5 but,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  R,  the  others  cannot  be  read  certainly. 
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The  other  sword  measures  two  feet  nine  and  a 
half  inches  in  length  in  front  of  the  hilt,  hut  evi- 
dently was  a little  longer  at  first.  It  is  fully 
broader,  thicker,  and  accordingly  heavier  than 
the  other.  The  breadth  behind  is  about  one  and 
a half  inches ; and  on  the  right  and  left  sides  are 
two  narrow  and  shallow  grooves  in  the  centre  of 
the  blade,  running  upwards  from  the  hilt  for 
about  nine  inches  and  parallel  to  each  other.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  of  the  four  grooves,  on  the  outer 
side,  is  this  inscription : — x X andhea  .XX. 
FERAPvA  .X  X.” ; but  no  other  inscription  or  device, 
is  now  traceable.  The  hilt  of  this  sword  is  similar 
to  the  other,  only  it  has  a double  instead  of  a 
single  cross-bar — for,  we  may  suppose,  greater 
protection  to  the  hand. 

There  is  seemingly  no  letter  or  word,  such  as^^dei,” 
or  other  thing  on  either  sword  between  Andrea 
and  Ferara,  to  denote  that  the  latter  was  not  the 
party’s  name^  but  rather  that  of  his  family,  or  of 
the  place  of  his  residence,  or  where  the  blade  was 
forged.  What  the  double  crosses  were  intended 
to  import,  we  however  do  not  pretend  to  declare. 
They  are  less  in  height  than  the  letters  of  the 
name,  which  on  both  swords  is  distinctly 
^^EERARA^j  and  there  are  no  dots  separating 
each  couple  of  letters,  as  on  the  sword  belonging 
to  E.  B.,  described  at  4^*^  S.  iii.  150. 

Espedare. 

I am  very  glad  to  find  that  an  opinion  I have 
long  held  is  now  backed  by  other  and  probably 
more  competent  judges.  Long  ago  I thought 
that  the  word  in  question  meant  nothing  but 

cutler,”  and  was  but  some  corruption  of  Fer- 
rarius,”  or  more  properly  ‘‘Faber  Ferrarius.” 
Moreover,  the  name  Andrea  does  not  always  ap- 
pear. I have  always,  however,  been  rather  shy 
about  confessing  this,  knowing  how  implicitly 
nearly  everybody  believes  in  the  existence  of  the 
famous  “Andrew  Ferrara,”  the  great  sword- 
cutler.  I subjoin  the  inscriptions  on  blades  of 
this  kind  in  my  possession  : — 

X FERARA  X 

This  on  a broadsword,  with  basket  hilt  of  the 
Spanish  type.  The  blade  is  also  engraved  with 
a mound,  doubl}^  crossed. 

+X+  ANDRIA  +N  FERARA 
also  on  a broadsword,  with  the  like  hilt. 

ANDREA 

FERARA 

with  various  curved  and  serrated  lines  on  Scotch 
backsword. 

+^+  ANDRIA  +N  FERARA  • ] • 

on  broadsword,  with  basket  hilt  of  Scotch  tvne, 
of  brass. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 


ORDER  OF  THE  GUELPHS  OF  HANOVER. 
(4*''  S.  iii.  188.) 

There  are  three  well-known  names  in  literature 
to  add  to  Mr.  John  Gohgh  Nichols’  list  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  Knights  of  Hanover.  The  pro- 
fessions, however,  of  Major  Sir  Francis  Head, 
K.H.  1834,  and  K.C.H.  1835;  Captain  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  both  made 
K.C.H.  in  1836,  perhaps  may  account  for  their 
exclusion  from  Mr.  Nichols’  enumeration  of 
knights  created  purely  with  reference  t@  their 
scientific  or  literary  reputation.  Several  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  including  many  of  the  army 
and  navy,  received  the  order,  among  whom  were 
Sir  H.  Halford  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Like  the 
naval  and  military  services,  the  medical  profession 
was  considered  eligible  to  all  the  classes  of  the 
order;  whereas  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
names  and  honours  recorded  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
there  appears  great  pertinence  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s 
observation  {Orders  of  Knighthood),  that  whilst 
“it  should  be  remembered  to  King  William’s 
honour  that  some  men  eminent  in  science  and  lite- 
rature were  admitted  into  the  order/’  nevertheless 
“ though  it  was  thought  derogatory  to  a general 
and  an  admiral,  or  even  to  a full  colonel  or  post 
captain  of  long  standing,  to  wear  any  other  deco- 
rations than  those  of  the  highest  or  second  class, 
the  very  lowest  degree  in  the  order  was  deemed 
the  fitting  and  proper  reward  of  science.” 

With  regard  to  the  claim  of  Knights  of  the 
Guelphs  to  precedence  in  England,  it  is  stated  in 
a note  to  the  work  already  quoted,  that  apart 
from  the  practice  followed  by  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  of  knighting  those  members  of  the 
order  whom  they  meant  to  make  Knights  Bachelors, 
William  IV.  was  so  much  averse  to  the  principle 
of  any  foreign  order  conferring  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  taken  in  1831  upon  the  arguments  by 
which  the  supposed  right  was  supported.  The 
chancellor  having  pronounced  decidedly  against 
the  claim,  the  king  afterwards  appointed  hun- 
dreds of  British  subjects,  being  assured  that  they 
would  not  thereby  become  Knights  Bachelors  of 
England.  The  late  Professor  Faraday  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  the  order.  In  the  memoir 
by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  he  is  said  to  have  been  made  a 
Knight  Commander  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus 
of  Italy,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  offer  of 
English  honours. 

In  conclusion,  may  I ask  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  say  whether  the  ex-King  of  Hanover  or  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  done  anything  in  relation  to 
the  Guelphic  order  since  the  annexation  of  the  _ 
Hanoverian  kingdom  ? H. 
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JOHN  AUGUSTINE  WADE. 

(4^^^  S.  ii.  440  j iii.  114,  205,  245.) 

The  life  of  poor  Wade  affords  a melancholy 
instance  of  wasted  energy  and  misspent  time.  1 
had  opportunities  of  observing  his  career  for  many 
years,  and,  knowing  his  talents,  have  often  felt 
a pang  at  his  wretched  misconduct  and  miserable 
want  of  self-respect.  He  was  a lost  man  during 
the  whole  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  him.  I 
first  remember  him  in  the  summer  of  1826,  when 
I was  -a  youngster  studying  music.  He  used  to 
visit  my  father  in  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  He 
had  just  then  published  his  favourite  song  ^^Meet 
me  by  Moonlight  alone,”  and  was  preparing  his 
opera  of  The  Tivo  Houses  of  Grenada.  I remem- 
ber being  present  at  its  first  performance  at  Drury 
Lane,  October  31,  1826.  It  was  very  successful, 
and  deservedly  so,  from  its  graceful  and  melodious 
character.  Wade’s  songs  after  this  time  were 
very  popular,  so  much  so  that  the  publishers  were 
anxious  to  get  him  to  write  for  them.  But  he 
was  habitually  lazy,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  write — certainly 
not  while  he  had  a few  shillings  in  his  pocket. 
In  1830  he  was  living  at  the  Salopian  Coffee- 
house, Charing  Cross,  where,  under  pretence  of 
paying  court  to  Miss  Holland  (the  daughter  of 
the  landlady),  he  was  enjoying  the  best  the  house 
could  afford,  scot  free.  Gin-and-water  had  great 
charms  for  poor  Wade,  who  daily  sought  inspira- 
tion under  its  influence.  Poor  Miss  Holland, 
happily  for  herself,  saw  through  the  dissipated 
and  unprincipled  conduct  of  her  admirer,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  quarters  for  meaner  and  less  com- 
fortable lodgings,  I.  think  (if  I remember  rightly) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  High  Street,  Marylebone. 
Subsequent  to  this  he  was  engaged  by  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Chappell  (the  founder  of  the  eminent 
firm  of  Chappell  & Co.)  at  a salary  of  300/.  a year. 
His  duties  were  to  attend  in  Bond  Street  three 
days  in  the  week,  to  revise  proofs,  &c.,  and  to 
compose  twelve  songs  in  the  year.  Of  course,  he 
neglected  his  work,  drawing  his  salary  weekly, 
and  living  a vagrant  sort  of  life.  About  this 
time  Mr.  William  Chappell  projected  his  collec- 
tion of  National  English  Airs,  which  has  since 
grown  into  the  valuable  work  on  Popular  Musk 
of  the  Olden  Time.  Wade  being  on  the  establish- 
ment, with  much  unoccupied  time  on  his  hands, 
Mr.  Chappell  set  him  to  work  to  read  through 
the  musical  histories  of  Burney  and  Hawkins,  the 
various  works  of  Kitson,  Percy,  &c.,  and  to  make 
extracts  from  them.  These  extracts  were  the 
foundation  of  the  Essay  on  English  Minstrelsy,” 
which  accompanied  the  National  English  Airs.' 
Wade  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  poetry  or 
music  : he  was  merely  the  scribe.  Nevertheless 
he  had  the  audacity,  subsequently,  to  claim  the 
authorship  of  the  essay.  Mr.  Chappell  took  no 


notice  of  the  claim,  knowing  that  at  any  time  it 
could  easily  be  refuted.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  engagement  at  Chappell’s  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  real  home.  More  than  once  have  I 
seen  him,  after  a night’s  dissipation,  waiting  out- 
side No.  50,  New  Bond  Street,  till  the  shutters 
were  taken  down,  that  he  might  get  access  to  the 
kitchen  to  perform  his  ablutions,  or  perhaps  to 
sleep  for  several  hours  on  the  floor.  Where  was 
the  pride  of  this  poor  fellow — a scholar,  and  should 
have  been  a gentleman — who  oftentimes  had  to 
clean  his  own  shoes ! 

The  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  who  have  seen  Mr. 
Bobertson’s  charming  play  of  Society  will  remem- 
ber the  scenes  at  the  ‘^Owls.”  This  club  or 
society  of  literary  men  had  a real  existence.  It 
was  held  at  the  “ Sheridan  Knowles  ” Tavern  in 
Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden,  opposite  the 
principal  entrance  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
Rev.  J.  Richardson,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  last 
Half  Century  (i.  231),  gives  a valuable  sketch  of 
the  ^^Owls,”  in  which  he  says  : — 

“ The  ‘ chairman,’  or  president  of  the  club,  was  the  late 
Augustine  Wade,  a man  of  many  failings  and  of  many 
good  points.  A wise  man  in  theory,  and  a fool  in  prac- 
tice. A vigorous  intellect  swathed  in  the  ti-ammels  of 
insuperable  indolence  ; planning  everything,  performing 
nothing.  Always  in  difficulties,  having  the  means  at 
hand  to  extricate  himself  from  their  annoyance,  yet  too 
apathetic  to  arouse  himself  to  an  effort ; content  to  dream 
away  his  time  in  any  occupation  but  that  which  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  occasion  demanded.  Surrounded  with 
books  of  all  sorts;  extracting  portions  of  each,  and 
jumbling  the  several  parts  into  a mass,  which  he  could 
neither  digest  nor  comprehend ; amusing  himself  with  all 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  ‘ sackbut,  psaltery,’  &c.,, 
and  rejecting  all  the  amusements  they  afforded  ; increas- 
ing the  confusion  of  his  brain  by  repeated  potations 
of  any  fluid  which  at  the  moment  might  be  before  him, 
appearing,  in  this  practice,  to  have  no  choice  or  pre- 
dilection. Yet  this  man  was  a good  classical  scholar; 
acquainted  with  several  modern  languages ; an  admirable 
musician  ; a composer  of  no  small  reputation — witness 
the  Tico  Houses  of  Grenada,  of  which  he  wrote  the  whole 
of  the  words,  and  composed  every  note  of  the  music ; and 
in  which  the  beautiful  song,  ‘ Meet  me  by  Moonlight 
alone,”  Vv^ould,  of  itself,  secure  the  reputation  of  an 
aspirant  to  fame — possessing  the  placidity  of  an  indif- 
ferent, if  not  the  equanimity  of  a well-regulated  mind, 
the  manners  of  a man  who  had  been  much  in  society,  a 
taste  for  the  ludicrous,  and  a power  of  ridicule,  with  a 
ready  talent  for  bringing  the  powers  of  greater  wits  than 
himself  to  bear  upon  his  opponent,  and  by  the  help  of 
such  auxiliaries  obtaining  the  victory  in  an  intellectual 
struggle.” 

The  latest  event  in  the  life  of  poor  Wade  was 
his  admission  into  the  family  of  a M.  Anati,  ’who 
having  held  a military  commission  under  Murat, 
King  of  Naples,  and  left  Italy  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  obtained  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  foreign  languages  at  the  college  of  Winchester. 
Wade  was  employed  by  this  gentleman  to  teach 
his  daughter  the  science  of  music,  and  for  so  doing 
was  received  into  his  house  with  a handsome 
salary.  I remember  the  difficulty  Wade  had  in 
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accepting  this  offer ; but,  by  the  aid  of  a few 
generous  friends,  bis  wardrobe  was  sufficiently 
renovated  for  bim  to  put  in  an  appearance.  He 
kept  bis  appointment  longer  than  bis  friends  anti- 
cipated, remaining  with  M.  Anati  near  a twelve- 
month. At  first  he  was  sedulous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  bis  duties,  abstaining  from  drink,  and 
conducting  himself  with  tolerable  propriety ; but 
at  last  be  broke  out,  sitting  up  half  the  night, 
almost  every  night,  drinking  gin -and- water,  and 

talking  of  man’s  weak,  hapless  state,”  and  such 
like  topics.  One  unlucky  night,  after  having  con- 
sumed a more  than  usual  quantity  of  alcohol,  he 
suggested  to  his  employer  his  desire  to  transfer 
Miss  Anati  into  Mrs.  Wade.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  indignation : the  family  pride  of  the 
Anatis  was  roused  by  the  insult,  and  poor  Wade 
was  kicked  out,  narrowly  escaping  a bullet  which 
the  Italian  wished  to  send  through  his  body.  A 
graphic  account  of  the  affair  may  be  seen  in 
Richardson’s  book  before  mentioned.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  London,  I met  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Drury  Lane,  broken  down  and  ex- 
hausted. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  transaction  just  mentioned 
was  totally  different  from  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  I saw  no  more  of  him,  and  shortly  after- 
wards heard  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  an 
obscure  lodging,  near  the  Strand,  in  Jul^q  1845. 

Edwakd  F.  Rimjbault. 

P,S.  A doubt  existing  (see  p.  245  of  the  present 
volume)  as  to  whether  Wade’s  Christian  name 
was  Joseph,  James,  or  John,  I examined  the 
assignment  of  one  of  his  compositions,  and  find 
that  it  was  Jo/in. 


TAILOR  STORIES  AND  JOKES. 

(4‘h  S.  iii.  84,  160.) 

The  joke  put  into  the  mouth  of  Charles  II.  by 
Douglas  Jerrold  maybe  found  in  several  of  our 
common  jest-books,  such  as  TFi(  and  Wisdo7n^ 
Encyclopcedia  of  JVit,  Storehouse  of  Wit,  &c.  &c. 
In  these  works  it  is  attributed  to  Foote. 

Tout  d Vheure,  the  anecdote  quoted  by’  Rus- 
TICTJS  is  well  known  on  the  Continent,  and  I be- 
lieve it  originally  appeared  in  the  Journal  pour 
rire  of  Paris. 

The  joke  that  ^^four  journeymen  and  an  ap- 
prentice make  half  a man,”  quoted  from  Grose, 
may  also  be  found  in  G.  A.  Stevens’s  Lecture  on 
Heads,  where  we  have  it  in  the  Methodist  par- 
son’s witty,  though  somewhat  profane,  sermon. 

Mr.  Bates  sa3's  that  Quadrupeds ; or,  the  Tai- 
lors : a Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather,  is  attri- 
buted, on  insufficient  grounds,  to  Foote.”  What 
are  Mr.  B.’s  reasons  for  disputing  the  claim  of 
Foote  ? I am  aware  that  the  modern  edition  con- 
tains passages  parodied  from  plays  and  songs 
that  were  written  long  after  Foote’s  decease  j 


but  such  introductions  and  interpolations  are  no 
reason  why  we  should  dispute  the  authorship  of 
the  original  copy.  Foote  is  certainly  not  an- 
swerable for  the  title  of  Quadrupeds.  In  naming 
the  personations  of  Abrahamides,  we  should  not 
pass  over  the  late  Mr.  George  AVild  of  the- 
Olympic.  AVild  was  not  equal  to  John  Reeve, 
but  nevertheless  his  performance  of  Abrahamides 
was  creditable.  Since  the  death  of  AVild,  Quadrur- 
peds  has  been  shelved  in  the  metropolis ; but  it 
has  been  frequentl}^  performed  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  playbills  always  announce  ‘‘  with  a 
bran-new  stud,  expressly  manufactured  for  the 
occasion  ! ” 

One  of  the  best  tailor  jokes  ” was  perpetrated 
by  Daniel  O’Connell.  He  was  addressing  an 
audience  at  an  Anti-corn-law  meeting  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  when  an  interruption  occurred. 
An  individual  would  persist  in  standing  up  in  the 
pit.  “Sit  down!”  “Turn  him  out!”  &c.,  re- 
sounded from  all  parts  of  the  house;  but  the 
fellow  was  obstinate,  and  would  stand.  The 
police  interposed,  but  it  was  labour  in  vain.  At 
last  O’Connell  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  and 
then,  speaking  to  the  police,  said,  “Pray  let  the 
worthy  gentleman  have  his  way;  he’s  a tailor ^ 
and  wants  to  rest  himself.”  This  was  a settler,  and 
the  obstinate  man  immediately  sat  down  amidst 
thunders  of  applause  from  every  portion  of  the  vast 
assembly. 

In  Craven  we  have  a tailor  story  as  follows : — 
A tailor  and  his  apprentice  from  Grassington  were 
working  at  a farm-house  in  Malham  Aloor,  when 
the  tailor  was  insulted  by  some  men  outside,  who- 
called  out  — 

“ Prick  a flee,  prick  a lop  ! 

Prick  a taleor  out  o’  t’  shop  ! 

Prick  a lop,  prick  a louse, 

Prick  a taleor  out  o’  t’  house ! ” 

Such  an  insult  was  more  than  the  tailor  could 
brook ; and  so,  accompanied  by  his  “ ’prentice,” 
he  sallies  forth  to  give  battle.  The  poor  man  got 
the  worst  of  it,  and  returned  to  his  work  sore  and 
covered  with  bruises.  “ Alaister,”  said  the  ’pren- 
tice, “ ye  foft  loike  a leeon  ! ” (lion).  “ Did  I?  ” 
said  the  master;  “ then  I’ll  at  ’em  agen  ! ” — and 
he  returned  to  the  battle-field,  but  only  to  have 
a second  defeat,  “ Lad,”  asked  the  tailor,  “ did  I 
7'eaIIy  foight  loike  a leeon  ? ” “ Mair  than  ivver,” 
said  the  boy.  “ Pray,”  asked  the  tailor,  “ did  ta 
ivver  see  a leeon  ? ” “Monny  a yan,”  responded 
the  lad ; “ doan’t  they  cum  frae  t’  moor  ivvery  day, 
laaden  wi’  ling  ? ” The  ’prentice  alluded  to  the 
donkeys  of  the  Threshfield  besom-makers,  which,, 
in  the  slang  of  the  countiy,  were  called  “ Thresh- 
field leeons.” 

In  explanation  of  the  rh^mie  (ut  suprii),  I must 
state  that  in  Craven  a “ flee  ” is  a common  house- 
fly ; a “lop  ” (f.  e.  a leaper,  a jumper)  is  a flea; 
and  the  “ house  ” is  the  common  sitting-room 
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lused  by  a farmer’s  family.  ( Vide  Carr’s  Horm 
Momenta  Cravence. 

Amongst  tailor  records  we  must  not  forget  our  old 
■equestrian  friend  Billy  Button  and  his  misadven- 
tures on  his  journey  to  Brentford.  The  idea  was 
probably  suggested  by  John  Gilpin’s  adventures. 
I believe  that  Billy  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Astley’s.  The  tailor  of  Brentford  is  still  a favourite 
hero  with  our  strolling  equestrians.  The  French, 
Swiss,  German,  and  Italian  circus  actors  perform 
a similar  interlude.  The  denouement  is  always 
the  same.  The  awkward  hero  undergoes  a tra- 
vesty, and  obtains  the  -plaudits  of  the  house  as  a 

f’allant  gentleman  and  most  accomplished  rider. 

n France  the  hero  is  Mons.  Denis,  and  he  is 
accompanied  by  his  old  wife,  who  sports  a di- 
lapidated umbrella.  Mons.  Denis  wishes  to  buy 
two  horses  ; several  are  offered,  but  they  all  play 
vicious  tricks,  and  cause  terrible  falls  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame.  At  last  the  loving  pair  are  suited, 
and  the  usual  transformation  takes  place.  In 
Germany  Denis  is  ‘‘Denny.”  I have  recently 
witnessed  the  adventures  of  Denny  and  his  spouse 
at  the  circus  of  Antony  and  Schuman  at  Lausanne. 

In  some  of  our  travelling  shows,  Billy  Button 
is  transformed  into  “ Sir  Buttonhole  Snip,”  who 
makes  his  appearance  in  a carriage  drawn  by  two 
geese  (pantomime  ones  of  course).  The  idea 
seems  taken  from  an  old  caricature  of  Gilray, 
where  the  illustration  is  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing doggrel  lines : — 

“ Sir  Buttonhole  Snip  drives  a goose’s  chaise, 

When  off  blows  his  hat  in  a lady’s  face  : 

‘ Bless  me ! ’ she  cries,  ‘ who  can  that  be  ? ’ 

• ‘ I’m  Snip,  ma’am,  who  made  your  livery ! ’ ” 

The  caricature  was  printed  by  Bowles  & Carver, 
and  was  a folio  sheet.  I have  seen  it  framed  in 
the  parlours  of  country  inns. 

The  name  of  “ Snip  ” is,  however,  not  a modern 
invention.  It  existed  long  before  the  times  of 
Gilray  or  Bowles  & Carver  j and  I have  an  idea 
that  it  is  taken  from  some  old  comedy.  At  any 
rate  we  find  it  in  the  “ Sword- dancers’  Song  and 
Interlude  ” {Ancient  Poems,  ^c.  of  the  Peasantry, 
p.  176),  where  the  “ Captain  ” says  : — 

“ So  comes  good  master  Snip, 

His  best  respects  to  pay  ; 

He  joins  us  in  our  trip 
To  drive  dull  care  away.” 

In  conclusion  I will  ask,  what  is  the  deri- 
vation of  cabbage  that  figures  so  frequently  in 
tailor  jokes  Can  it  be  derived  from  the  French 
word  cabotage,  coasting  trade,  and  so  become  ap- 
plied to  a bit  of  smuggled  cloth  ? The  word  cab- 
hage  is  used  in  all  our  schools.  I remember  that 
when  I was  at  Skipton  school,  a Key  to  Walk- 
inghame,  that  had  been  clandestinely  introduced, 
went  by  the  name  of  “the  Cabbage.” 

Stephen  Jackson. 

[*  See  “ N.  & Q.”  1'*  viii.  315.] 


If  tailors  are  the  subjects  of  many  a rude 
joke  in  England,  they  are  not  treated  better 
on  the  Continent,  for  almost  every  province  has 
its  own  little  tale  to  tell  about  them  j and — may 
the  tailors  pardon  me — this  is  probably  due  to  the 
womanishness  of  their  work,  the  untidiness  of 
their  dress,  and  the  peculiarity  one  notices  about 
their  gait.  I hope  I am  not  intruding  on  your 
valuable  space  in  sending  a couple  of  Flemish 
sayings. 

The  nickname  for  tailor  is  luyze-kraher.  Boys 
coming  from  school,  and  meeting  one  of  the  trade, 
shout  it  out  in  rhyme — 

“ Kleeremaker, 

Luyze-kraker, 

Lapkens-dief, 

Van  alle  gerief ! ” 

This  nickname  will  find  its  own  explanation  in 
the  ensuing  anecdote,  but  I must  entreat  the  ladies 
not  to  read  it : — 

“ A tailor  had  married  a cross  woman,  and  in  the  heat 
of  their  quarrels  the  better  half  used  often  to  call  him  a 
‘luyze-kraker.’  Things  went  on  worse  and  worse,  and 
one  day  the  dispute  was  so  violent  that  the  enraged  tailor 
took  up  his  wife  and  threw  her  in  a well ; but  even  then 
the  fury  did  not  desist  from  insulting  her  husband,  till 
little  by  little  she  sank  under  water.  Being  thus  ren- 
dered unable  to  utter  another  word,  the  woman  lifted 
her  arms  above  her  head,  and  put  one  thumb-nail  over 
the  other  as  if  she  was  in  the  action  of  cracking  a louse 
between  them  ; whilst  so  doing  she  drowned.” 

“ A1  dat  door  de  oog  van  de  scbeer  valt,”  mean- 
ing all  pieces  of  clotb  that  slip  througb  the  ear  of 
the  shears,  are  not  accounted  for  by  the  tailor. 
Hence  the  second  nickname  lapkens-dief. 

Debts  at  cards  and  inns  must  be  punctually  at- 
tended to,  but  there  is  no  such  haste  with  tailors’ 
bills.  Tailor’s  debt,  “ honourable  debt  ” {eerlyke 
schuld)  ; that  is,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
owe  him  money. 

One  more  anecdote,  and  I finish : — 

“ A gentleman  went  to  a tailor  and  ordered  an  habit  de 
cour,  ‘ What  will  be  the  price  ? ’ he  asked.  ‘ 300  francs,’ 
was  the  answer.  ‘ And;  if  I supply  you  with  the  cloth, 
how  much  then  ? ’ ‘ 300  francs.’  ‘ Bow  can  that  be  ? ’ 

‘ Sir,  we  never  charge  anything  for  cloth.’  ” 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  joke 
alludes  to  the  cheap  way  in  which  tailors  are  sup- 
posed to  get  possession  of  the  material. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 


It  is  told  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  that,  being 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Incorporation  of  Tailors 
in  Edinburgh,  and  his  health  being  given  from 
the  chair  with  many  recognitions  of  the  value  of 
the  services  which,  as  a lawyer,  he  had  rendered 
the  corporation,  he  ventured  on  a joke,  to  which, 
though  not  very  courteous,  he  could  not  resist 
giving  utterance.  Observing  that  the  number  of 
members  present  was  exactly  eighteen,  he  ended 
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his  reply : And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to 
conclude  by  proposing  both  your  healths.” 

Edinburgh. 

There  sleeps  on  one  of  my  bookshelves  (I  do 
not  presume  to  say  library)  a MS.  drama,  wherein 
Massinger’s  Tardi-dehitor  is  fairly  outdone  in  his 
chronology : — 

“ . . . were  one  of  ye,  knights  o’  the  needle. 

Paid  by  the  ninth  part  of  his  customers 
Once  in  nine  years  the  ninth  part  of  his  bill. 

He  would  be  nine  times  overpaid.” 

E.  L.  S. 


NUKSEEY  DIALOGUE. 

(4th  IIP  194^ 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  my  two 
eldest  children,  previously  trained  by  their  nurse, 
used  to  enact,  in  appropriate  costume,  and  before 
an  admiring  audience  of  two,  the  substance  of  the 
dialogue  given  by  your  correspondent;  but  the 
variations  were  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  following  with  the  corresponding 
passages  before  given : — 

1.  “ He.  Why,  Madam,  did  I ever  do  you  wrong  ? 

“ She.  Yes,  thou  saucy  coxcomb,  get  thee  gone  ! 

“ He.  Coxcomb,  Madam,  I defy  that  name  ; 

It  deserves  a stab,  it  does,  thou  saucy  dame. 

2.  “ She.  Stay,  staj’-,  sir  knight,  not  quite  so  high : 

Would  you  not  have  such  a fair  lady  as  I ? 

“ He.  No  ! before  I’d  be  troubled  by  such  a wife, 

I’d  take  my  dagger,  and  I’d  end  my  life.” 

[ Stabs  himself  and  falls. 

In  what  follows,  the  higher  antiquity  of  my 
version  is  shown  by  the  omission  of  ‘^Doctor”: 
we  know  nothing  of  a third  actor. 

“ She.  He’s  dead,  he’s  dead,  I loved  him  true  ; 

And,  since  he’s  dead,  I will  die  too ! ” 

[iSta&s  herself,  and  falls  beside  He. 

Then,  after  a pause  : — 

Both.  We  are  not  dead,  but  in  a trance,  ' 

So  let’s  get  up  and  have  a dance.” 

\fThey  rise,  and  dance  as  long  as  admiring  parents 
can  be  persuaded  to  continue  their  improvised 
accompaniment. 

I have  dealt  thus  at  length  with  what  your 
correspondent  rightly  calls  a tissue  of  absurdity, 
because  I think  I can  satisfy  him  as  to  its  origin. 
Its  style  points  to  the  Giiisers  of  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  and  (I  suppose)  other  counties,  where 
boys  at  Christmas  or  Easter  — wearing  paper 
cocked-hats,  armed  with  wooden  swords,  and  (for 
greater  gorgeousness  of  attire)  having  their  coats 
turned  inside  out — perform  long  acts  composed  in 
such  delectable  verse  as  the  foregoing : and  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  were  he  to  perform  a Guisers’ 
tour  next  Easter  in  the  above  counties,  he  would 
be  able  to  pronounce  authoritatively  which  of 
our  two  versions  is  nearer  the  original. 

W.  B.  C. 


Eastlake’s  Poeteait  oe  Napoleon  (4‘^  S.  iii, 
104.)  — Me.  W.  E.  G.  Elwell,  who  inquired 
about  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  by  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  is 
hereby  informed  that  the  small  highly-finished 
picture,  executed  from  the  studies  made  by  Sir 
Charles  from  the  emperor  himself,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Eastlake,  7 Eitzroy  Square. 
The  picture  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Charles,  by  whom  it  was  sold. 
Lady  Eastlake  purchased  it  at  Christie’s  in  the 
summer  of  1867.  X. 

Handel’s  Psalm  Tunes  (4*^  S.  iii.  239.) — I 
beg  to  refer  your  correspondent  to  Samuel  Wes- 
ley’s note  quoted  by  me  in  the  First  Series  of 

N.  k Q.”  (ix.  573).  It  will,  I think,  help  him 
in  his  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  I have  plea- 
sure in  informing  him  that  Handel’s  autograph 
MS.  in  the  Eitz william  Museum  contains  both 
loords  and  music  of  the  three  hymns  in  question. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Handel  composed  the 
music  to  the  words.  The  wording  of  the  title- 
page  is  only  a"  quaint  (but  very  common)  way  of 
expressing  the  fact.  The  name  Cannons,”  at- 
tached to  the  tune  associated  with  the  words 

Sinners  obey,”  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. It  appears  in  several  earlier  collections,  but 
has  no  old  foundation.  It  arose  from  the  neces- 
sity of  distinguishing  every  tune  by  some  name. 
The  date  given  by  Mr.  Hopkins  is  merely  conjec- 
tural. Edwaed  F.  Eimbault. 

Chaeade  (2"‘^  S.  xi.  449 ; xii.  35 ; 3"'^  S.  viiio 
527;  ix.  38.)  — 

“ A headless  man  had  a letter  to  write, 

’Twas  read  by  one  who  had  lost  his  sight, 

The  dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word. 

And  he  was  deaf  who  listen’d  and  heard.” 

Such  lovers  of  riddles  as  I have  consulted  are 
little  satisfied  with  any  solution,  yet  offered,  of 
the  riddle  which  I have  here  transcribed.  Still 
less  do  they  approve  of  the  desponding  verdict 
which  pronounces  it  no  riddle,  that  is,  a hoax. 

So  far  from  no  riddle,  it  is  four  riddles  in  one. 
Each  of  the  four  lines  contains  a riddle  in  itself : 
the  first,  perhaps,  a little  lame ; the  other  three 
not  bad. 

1.  A certain  individual,  who  wished  to  make  a 
request  by  letter  to  a distant  friend,  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  had  no  postage-stamp^  i.  e.  no 
a head”  — 

“ A headless  man  had  a letter  to  write.” 

2.  The  writer  being  a person  of  distinction, 
his  handwriting  (so  it  sometimes  happens)  was 
illegible.  Asking  him  to  write  a second  letter 
would  have  answered  no  purpose.  The  only  re- 
source was,  to  submit  the  letter  as  it  stood  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  General  Post-office  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  read  writing  which  nobody  can  read 
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l}esides^  and  who  is  jocosely  termed  ^‘The  Blind 
Man”  — 

“ ’Twas  read  by  one  who  had  lost  his  sight** 

3.  Still  it  would  have  been  useless  to  send  the 
illegible  letter  by  post.  It  was,  therefore,  trans- 
mitted by  the  electric  telegraph,  which,  without 
possessing  the  power  of  speech,  repeated  the  letter 
mrhatim  — 

“ The  dumb  repeated  it  word  for  word** 

4.  The  personage  who  received  the  communi- 
cation by  telegraph  desired  his  secretary  to  read  it 
to  him ; listened,  and  heard  it,  but  was  deaf  to 
the  application  which  it  conveyed  — 

“ He  was  deaf  vdio  listen’d  and  heard.” 

ScniN. 

PATSTTALOOisr  (4*^^  S.  iii.  62.)  — There  is  an 
-earlier  Pantaleon,  whom  your  correspondents  ap- 
pear to  have  overlooked.  He  was  son  of  Alyattes, 
King  of  Lydia,  and  half-brother  to  Croesus. 
(Herodot.  i.  92.)  W.  H.  B. 

Sailoes  with  Bludgeons  (4**'  S.  iii.  173.) — 
In  the  old  days  when  pressgangs  were  in  force,  it 
was  the  custom  to  arm  sailors  from  the  king’s 
ships,  whose  duty  it  was  to  press  men,  with  blud- 
geons instead  of  cutlasses,  in  order  that  as  little 
blood  as  possible  should  be  shed.  This  custom, 
no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  prints  of  sailors  with 
bludgeons  mentioned  by  Sandaliem.  A.  H.  E. 

On  looking  through  a burlesque  of  the  JEneid, 
published  in  1691,  I find  the  following  lines, 
which  show  that  it  was  then  the  practice  for 
sailors  to  carry  bludgeons  : — 

“ Wherefore  he  gave  the  tarrs  all  warning. 

To  get  them  ready  in  the  morning  ; 

To  take  aboard  tlaeir  proper  cargos, 

And  tug  their  skulls  all  back  to  Argos  ; 

The^  at  her  shrine  with  vows  solicit, 

And*pay  the  goddess  holy  visit : 

For  well  he  knew,  if  ’twere  not  done. 

That  they  could  never  take  the  town, 

Tho’  they  us’d  all  their  ambuscados, 

Their  truncheons,  clubs,  and  bastinados.” 

I quote  from  the  second  edition  published  in 
1717.  I have  also  seen  a print,  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  in  which  some  sailors  who  are 
pressing  men  for  the  navy  are  represented  as 
.armed  with  bludgeons  similar  to  those  mentioned 
by  Sandaliem.  Solent. 

Father  Mathew  (4‘^  S.  ii.  429,  542.) — Father 
Theobald  Mathew  was  not  illegitimate,  but  his 
father  was,  being  natural  son  of  James  Mathew, 
Esq.,  of  Two-mile  Burris,  co.  Tipperary. 

James  Mathew  had  a legitimate  daughter  (as 
may  be  seen  by  his  will),  who  married  her  cousin 
Charles,  second  son  of  Theobald  Mathew  of  Anne- 
field  and  Catherine  Shelley,  and  left  issue  Cathe- 
rine, who  married  Sir  Hugh  O’Reilly,  Bart. 

For  further  details  of  the  family,  vide  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick’s amusing  work,  Ireland  before  the  Union. 


A legitimate  branch,  derived  from  the  third 
marriage  of  Theobald  Mathew  of  Annefield  with 
Catherine  Neville  of  Holt,  co.  Leicester,  still 
exists  in  the  North-west  of  Ireland.  Cashel. 

Robert  Marchbank  (4‘''  S.  iii.  146.) — Mr. 
Robinson,  a second-hand  bookseller  of  this  town, 
of  long  standing,  has  kindly  obliged  me  by  refer- 
ring to  the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Company  from 
the  beginning,  in  1675,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  finds  no  entry  of  this 
name.  He  mentions  that,  in  all  his  experience  as 
a bookseller,  he  never  met  with  any  publications 
bearing  the  imprint  quoted  by  your  correspondent. 
Several  other  gentlemen  have  also  assisted  me  in 
the  research  with  a like  result.  J.  Maneel. 

Hewcastle-ou-Tyne. 

Tweeddale-Hay  (4^*^  S.  iii.  242.)  — The  Scots 
Magazine  (vol.  Ixvi.  p.  885)  stated  — 

“ At  Edinburgh,  22nd  Sept.,  1804,  died  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Hay,  relict  of  John  Hay,  of  Newhall,  Esq.,  and  mother 
of  the  late  (seventh)  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,” — 

who  died  at  Verdun  in  France  on  Aug.  9,  1804. 
(See  p.  726.)  He  was  father  of  the  present  mar- 
quis, whose  mother,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  also  died  at  Verdun  on  May  8, 
1804.  According  to  Lodge  {Genealogy,  p.  375), 
John  Hay  of  Newhall  died  in  1755,  leaving  issue 
William,  eldest  son  ] George,  seventh  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  and  Edward.  The  query  of  your  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  mother  of  these  three  sons  is 
not  answered  by  Lodge,  Debrett,  or  Burke.  See 
Ann.  Reg.  (vol.  xlvi.  p.  501),  where  John  Hay 
was  described  of  New  Mill,  not  New  Hall.  He 
must  have  been  married  prior  to  1752  ; and  pro- 
bably a Scotch  newspaper  of  the  period  would 
give  the  desired  information,  if  searched  back  for 
a few  years.  Chr.  Cooke. 

George  Bechanan's  Latin  Psalms  (4*^  S.  iii. 
192.) — In  adopting  Horace’s  metres,  Buchanan 
has  certainly  carried  off  a few  of  his  lines ; but 
certainly  not  many.  In  addition  to  those  noticed 
by  Mr.  Meikle  are  the  following  : — 

“ Integer  vitae ” — Fs.  ci.  6. 

“ scelerisque  pura.” — Id.  3. 

“ Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus.” — Carm.  i.  22,  1. 
And — 

“ Felix  6 ter  et  amplius 

Quem  timer  Domini  tenet.” — Fs.  cxxviii.  1. 

“ Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quosirrupta  tenet  copula.” — Carm.  i.  13,  17. 

T.  J.  Beckton. 

SOBRIQEETS  OE  REGIMENTS  (3'’*^  S.  vii.  49,  &C.) 
I will  add  to  the  list  of  sobriquets  of  regiments 
that  of  the  94th  regiment,  which,  when  it  was 
re-raised  in  1823,  was  called  “ the  Garvies  ” on 
account  of  the  lankness  of  the  recruits,  who  were 
chiefly  raised  in  Scotland.  Garvie,  I understand, 
is  a Scotch  name  for  a herring. 
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There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the 
94th  to  which  1 would  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  The  regiment  was  first  formed  as  the 
Scotch  Brigade,”  and  was  the  representative  of 
the  old  Scotch  brigade  which  fought  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Holland  for  some  centuries.  It  was  one 
of  the  regiments  William  III.  eraploj'^ed  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  I am  informed  that  its 
services  on  that  day  w^ere  long  commemorated  by 
a song,  of  which  the  following  is  a verse  : — 

“ The  Scotch  brigade  Vv'ere  warriors 
One  hundred  years  ago  ; 

On  many  a hard-fought  battle-field 
The}^  made  a mighty  show  : 

At  the  battle  of  Boyne  water 
I've  often  heard  it  said, 

King  William  placed  his  confidence 
In  the  ancient  Scotch  brigade.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  me  with 
the  remainder  of  the  song?  A.  E.  W. 

Bike  (4^^  S.  i.  84,  1-35,  398,  400;  ii.  22.)  — In 
the  humorous  Scottish  ballad  of  “ Alister  M^Al- 


Days,”  but  the  Earl  of  Dorset  replied  that  the 
meaning  of  that  text  was,  God  from  Eternity,’^ 
and  not  God  to  be  pictured  as  an  old  man  creat- 
ing the  world  with  a pair  of  compasses.  Laud's 
severit}^  was  repeated  in  this  case,  for  Sherfield 
was  fined  five  hundred  pounds,  removed  from  the 
recordership,  and  sentenced  to  make  a public 
acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  to  be  bound  for 
his  good  behaviour.  John  S.  Burn. 

The  Grove,  Henlejn 

There  is  a church  a few  miles  from  Dieppe,  one  of 
the  altarpieces  of  which  is  carved  (my  impression 
is,  in  wood,  but  I have  referred  to  my  companion, 
vrho  thinks  it  is  marble).  The  uppermost  figure-, 
seated  on  a throne,  surveying  all  beneath  him, 
represents  God  the  Father.  The  figures  were  all 
described  to  us  by  the  Swiss,  and  we  could  not 
help  being  surprised  at  the  cool  indiiference  with 
which  he  spoke  of  sacred  things,  particularly  when 
he  concluded,  pointing  to  the  top,  with  8 et  le  Pere 
eternel.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 


lister”  this  word  occurs,  meaning  force : — 

“ 0 Allister  M‘Allister! 

Your  chanter  sets  us  a’  astir. 

Then  to  your  bags  and  blaw  wi’  bir : 

We’ll  dance  the  Highland  fling.” 

In  the  glossary  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Child’s 
Unglisli  and  Scottish  Ballads  we  have  ^^heir  — 
noise,  cry.”  An  instance  of  the  same  word,  in  a 
verbal  form,  is  found  in  ‘^Thomas  of  Erssel- 
doune  ” : — 


, “ Als  I me  wente  this  endres-daye. 

Full  faste  in  mynde  makane  my  mone, 

In  a meriy  mornynge  of  May, 

By  Iluntle  bankkes  my  selfe  allone. 

“ I herde  the  jaye,  and  the  throstelle, 

Tlie  mawys  menyde  of  hir  songe, 

The  wodewall  heryde  als  a belle. 

That  all  the  wode  abowte  me  ronge.” 

D.  Macphail. 


Paisley. 


Representation  of  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity  (2"^  S.  xii.  443,  483 ; S.  iii.  Ill,  182.) 
In  collecting  for  my  notes  of  the  Star  Chamber 
(as  a companion  to  my  High  Commission),  I met 
with  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Sherfield, 
the  Recorder  of  Sarum.  He  was  sued  in  this 
court  for  taking  certain  pictures  out  of  a window 
of  St.  Edmond’s  church  in  Salisbury,  which  wuas 
then  a lay  see.  Sherfield  stated  that  the  window 
did  not  contain  a true  history  of  the  Creation,  but 
represented  six  little  old  men,  clothed  in  long  blue 
coats,  and  to  each  day  was  introduced  one  of  these 
little  men.  For  the  third  day’s  work  there  was  a 
little  man  having  in  his  hand  the  similitude  of  a 
carpenter’s  compass,  as  if  he  had  been  compassing 
the  sun  to  give  the  true  proportion  thereof.  At 
the  censure  Laud  justified  the  painter  from  the 
Scripture,  where  God  is  called  “ The  Ancient  of 


I think  there  is  a representation  in  sculpture  of 
God  the  Father  in  the  choir  of  Notre-Dame  at 
Chartres.  (See  Didron,  Christian  Iconographyy 
Eng.  traus.,  p.  227.)  Corner. 

St.  Ignatius  he  Loyola  (4:^^  S.  iii.  130). — 
The  answer  given  to  this  query  is  taken  from  the 
llistorg  of  the  Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius: 
de  Loyola,  b}^  Father  Daniel  Bartoli  (New  York, 
1858,  vol.  i.  p.  143)  : — 

“ It  is  stated  that,  ‘At  length,  driven  by  necessity,  and 
following  the  advice  of  one  of  his  friends,  -who  was  a 
religious,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Flanders  during  the  vaca- 
tion, and  to  beg  from  the  Spanish  merchants  wherewith 
to  support  himself  during  one  year ; he  even  went  once- 
into  England,  which  country  was  still  Catholic.’  ” 

What  is  Bartoli’s  authority  for  making  thi& 
statement  to  the  effect  that  St.  Ignatius  visited 
England  ? Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  con- 
tributors may  know  from  what  source  he  has  de- 
rived this  information  ; and  is  it  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  saint’s  letters  ? and  when  were  they  pub- 
lished, and  by  whom  edited  ? Was  this  fact  stated 
in  any  of  the  lives  of  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola 
prior  to  the  year  1650  ? Bartoli’s  Life  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  that  year  for  the  first  time.  If 
so,  by  whom  mentioned  ? And  is  the  year  of  his 
visit  to  England  stated  in  any  of  the  numerous 
works  about  him  before  Bartoli’s  P and  is  it  true 
that  Bartoli  has  composed  the  first  life  of  Ignatius- 
in  Italian  P and  does  F.  Lewis  Gonzalvo  allude  to 
this  fact  in  his  life  of  the  saint,  he  being  for  a 
long  time  his  confessor  ? and  what  does  Ribade- 
neira  say  upon  this  subject,  he  being  also  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Ignatius,  and  has  also  written  the. 
life  of  St.  Ignatius.  These  two  Jesuits  were  his 
intimate  companions.  F.  John  Polancus,  the 
saint’s  secretary,  may  have  written  upon  this- 
matter  in  question.  Dc 
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Cold  as  Chaeitt  (4^^  S.  iii.  217.) — This  phrase 
took  its  origin,  most  probably,  from  what  is  fore- 
told in  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  12 : Ka\  Sta  rh  irKyiBw- 
Q^vai  ryu  avojxiav^  xj/vyTjareTai  i]  aydiTT}  rwu  ttoXAwu. 
(And  because  iniquity  hath  abounded,  the  charity 
of  many  shall  grow  cold.)  When,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  being  as  cold  as  charity,  it  is,  I fear, 
the  charity  of  these  latter  days  that  is  alluded  to, 
when  iniquity  hath  so  abounded  that  true  and 
ardent  charity  is  rarely  to  be  found.  F.  C.  H. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  phrase.  It  is,  as  so  many  proverbs,  a bitter 
satire  on  mankind  for  their  cold  and  stinted  use 
of  the  virtue.  Of  course  it  does  not  typify  or 
personify  the  virtue  itself.  Lyttelton". 

Quotation"  wanted  (4*^*^  S.  iii.  194.)  — The 
words  Ignaetjs  inquires  for  are  no  doubt  in  Shak- 
speare’s  Hamlet^  Act  V.  last  scene  — 

“ Good  night,  sweet  prince. 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  th}^  rest ! ” 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Lickhill  (4*^**  S.  iii.  194.) — Lickhill,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  is  situated  on  a low  level  by 
the  river  Severn,  near  Stourport.  It  was  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Ffolliot  family,  who  once 
held  extensive  property  in  Worcestershire,  and 
has  only  in  recent  times  been  disposed  of  by  them 
to  a Yorkshire  gentleman.  Could  its  derivation 
he  LicJi^  as  in  Lichfield,  a burial-ground  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

hick  means  (I)  flesh,  (2)  the  body,  (3)  a corpse. 
(I)  Isidore  uses  Lichhe  in  the  biblical  sense  ; with 
IJlphilas  it  is  Leik ; in  Finland  it  is  still  called 
Lika;  in  Wallachian,  Leike ; and  now  in  Arabia 
Lac1i7na.  (2)  Ottfried  uses  Lichi,  Notter  Liche, 
Ulphilas  Leik,  and  Lie  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
(3)  In  the  contracted  sense  of  corpse  we  have  its 
counterpart  in  Lich-gate,  where  the  mourners, 
with  the  corpse,  await  the  clergyman’s  approach 
to  form  a procession  into  the  church.  Dead  bodies 
of  the  saints  in  their  graves  are  called  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Leika.  It  is  still  used  in  Germany  for  the 
corpse  of  a dead  person.  This  being  mere  etymo- 
logy, Geime  should  compare  it  with  the  site  of 
Lick-hill  near  Stourport,  and  ascertain  if  any 
battle  has  been  fought  there;  if  two  trees  are 
growing — one  at  the  north,  the  other  south  of  a 
mound  or  hill  where  the  corpses  of  soldiers  may 
have  been  interred,  &c,  T.  J.  Bdckton. 

Probably  Anglo-Saxon  lic-hyll,  a corpse-hill.  I 
do  not  find  this  compound  in  Bosworth’s  Dic- 
tionary, but  I suppose  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  used,  like  lic-heorh,  a sepul- 
chre ; lic-tun,  ibid.,  and  the  more  recent  lich-gate. 

J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint.] 

Guidon  (4‘^  S.  iii.  195.) — I remember  seeing 
the  swallow-tailed  flag  called  the  Guidon  ” 


borne  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  1852.  The  heraldic  details  of  that 
funeral  procession  were  mainly  based  on  the  ob- 
servances followed  at  the  interment  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough ; and  these,  again,  had  for 
precedent  the  order  taken  at  the  burial  of  Monks 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  Each  troop  of  Life  Guards 
has  its  Guidon  in  contradistinction  to  regiments 
of  the  line,  which  have  only  queen’s  and  regi- 
mental colours,  but  I do  not  know  whether  the 
old  name  is  still  preserved.  The  officer  who 
carries  the  colour  in  the  troop  which  daily  parades 
at  the  Horse  Guards  is,  I apprehend,  non-com- 
missioned— a colour-sergeant-maj  or,  possibly.  The 
cornets  in  the  Life  Guards  do  not  seem  to  carry 
the  colours.  Ensigns  in  the  infantry  do.  In  the 
French  army  the  actual  standard-bearer  is  only  a 
sous-officier.  So  is  the  porte-etendard  in  the  Bus- 
sian  household  cavalry,  save  in  the  regiment 
known  as  the  ‘^Chevalier  Guards,”  when  the 
colour-bearer  is  usually  a cadet  from  the  Imperial 
Corps  des  Pages,  for  whom,  after  a few  months’ 
standard-bearing,  the  empress  graciously  procures 
a commission.  But  half  a dozen  words  from  an 
officer  in  the  Blues  would  set  us  all  right  about 
the  English  Guidon.  G.  A.  Sala. 

P.S.  In  the  days  when  the  ancestor  of  your 
correspondent  G.  F.  D.  was  appointed  Guidon, 
the  Life  Guards,  privates  as  well  as  officers,  were 
all  “ gentlemen,”  and  were  thus  formally  styled 
in  the  army  lists.  Until  a comparatively  recent 
period  the  word  of  command  was  prefaced  ‘^Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Life  Guard  ” ; and  I have  been  told 
that  the  privates  are  still  mustered  as  “ Misters.” 

Men  with  many  Wives  (4*^*^  S.  iii.  193.)  — In 
the  county  of  Norfolk  a man  who  has  had  four 
wives  is  said  “ to  have  shod  the  horse  all  round.” 

G.  A.  S. 

“ The  Heemit  in  London  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  594.) — 
“ Who  is  the  author  of  The  Hermit  in  London, 
1819,”  with  the  intelligence  added  by  W.  C.  B., 
“published  by  Ashe  in  his  usual  form  (3  vols. 
12mo)  ” is  queried  by  yourself — “by  Mr.  M‘Do- 
nan  ? ” I beg  in  reply  to  say  that  the  author  was 
Mr.,  or  rather  Captain,  Macdonnough,  and  that 
“ The  Hermit  in  London  ” was  published  in  the 
Literary  Gazette,  commencing  in  No.  77  of  that 
periodical,  July  11, 1818.  It  of  course  passed  the 
supervision  of  the  editor,  and  was  indeed  a lively 
production,  suggested  by  his  translation  of  .Tony’s 
DHermite  de  la  Chaussee  diAntin,  3 vols.  Long- 
man & Co.  1815.  Of  Mr.  Ashe’s  publication  I 
know  nothing ; but  the  author  received  a hand- 
some honorarium  for  his  work  from  the  Gazette. 
He  afterwards  tried  another  essay ; but,  de  mortuis 
— it  did  not  succeed.  Bushey  Heath. 

Bobeetsmen  (4‘^  S.  iii.  189.) — In  the  sentence, 

“ scho  wylle  paim  it  take,”  Me.  Fuenivall  in  a 
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note  explains  take  = give.”  Can  this  Ibe  right  ? 
The  word  appears  to  he  used  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
and  the  phrase  to  mean  she  wills  them  to  take 
it  ” — i.  e.  she  acquiesces  in  their  doing  so,  for  dread 
of  them.  W . B.  0. 

Feench  Book  oisr  Nokway  S.  xi.  69,  256), 
or  Voyage  dhme  Femme  au  Spitzherg,  par  Madame 
Leonie  d’Aunet.” — When  King  Louis  Philippe  I. 
(who  himself  in  his  youth  had  visited  these  parts) 
entrusted  this  northern  expedition  to  M.  Gaimard, 
the  celebrated  circumnavigator  took  with  him  a 
certain  number  of  scientific  men,  artists  and 
literati — with  one  of  whom,  the  well-known  and 
elegant  writer,  M.  X.  Marmier,  I had  the  advan- 
tage of  travelling  in  Algeria  some  years  later. 
The  chief  of  the  expedition,  wishing  to  benefit  it 
by  the  clever  pencil  of  a painter  who  had  much 
experience  in  travelling,  M.  Biard,  made  the  first 
overtures  to  him  through  Madame  Biard,  who 
at  once  undertook  to  obtain  her  husband’s  acqui- 
escence, but  on  one  condition,  viz.  that  she  like- 
wise should  be  of  the  party.  This  at  the  first 
moment  somewhat  fretted  the  savant,  who  at 
once  saw  that  much  of  the  halo  of  the  expe- 
dition— the  ^^hairbreadth  ’scapes,”  &c. — would 
vanish  on  its  being  known  that  a handsome  young 
Parisian  lady  had  gone  through  it  all.  But  the 
fair  one  maintained  her  ground,  making  it  a sine 
qua  non ; and  you  know,  Ce  que  femme  veut  . . 

So  off  she  went.  It  is  the  narrative  of  this  interest- 
ing voyage,  most  graphically  told,  that  Madame 
Biard  gave  out  under  the  title  of  Voyage  d'une 
Femme  au  Spitzherg. 

I had  the  pleasure,  on  their  return,  to  see  the 
many  curious  sketches  and  varied  types  of  the 
human  species  M.  Biard  had  made;  and  I took 
the  greater  interest  in  hearing  him  and  his  lady 
talk  about  Norway  that  my  mother  was  born 
near  Ultima  Thule.  Madame  Leonie  d’Aunet, 
speaking  of  the  Laplanders,  whom  they  likewise 
saw,  facetiously  and  truly  observes  : — 

“ Les  Lapons  sent  susceptibles  de  progrbs,  quoiqu’ils 
n’aient,  en  moyenne,  que  quatre  pieds  deux  pouces ; ils 
out  meme  une  ame,  et  ils  pourraient  la  rigueur  I’avoir 
grande,  quoique  petits : il  y a bien  des  hommes  grands 
qui  ont  Tame  petite.” 

P.  A.  L. 

P.S.  I wonder  what  ultimately  became  of  that 
Scandinavian  Fra  Diavolo  she  mentions  (p.  59), 
Ouli-Eiland. 

Monkey  S.  iii.  127,  183.)--As  a mere 
guess,  I would  hazard  honmneulus,  or  homuncio  — 
dwarf,  mannikin,  which,  in  colloquial  speech, 
might  be  contracted  into  munculus — muncio,  thus 
supplying  a possible  derivative  of  monkey.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  Latin  comedians  the  most 
singular  contractions,  abbreviations,  and  elisions 
do  occur and,  in  fact,  they  are  required  to  bring 
the  metre  right.  In  Plautus  and  Terence  we 


have  the  type,  not  only  of  the  every-day  talk  of 
the  Eomans,  but  also  of  their  pronunciation.  See 
this  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Donaldson, 
Varronianus,  2nd  edit.,  p.  440. 

Simius  and  simia,  whether  derived  from  swiilis 
or  se7nis,  convey  very  much  the  same  idea  re- 
sembling a man,  or  partially  a man.  Cicero,  in 
De  Naturd  Deormn^  quotes  this  line  of  Ennius  : — 
“ Simia  quam  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis.” 

Galen  styles  the  monkey  ‘^ridiculam  hominis' 
imitationem  ” ; Cicero  has,  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
“ simius,  non  semissis  homo  ” ; and  Horace  says- 
of  Demetrius,  a mean  poet  and  actor  : — 

“ . . . . . Neque  simius  iste. 

Nil  prseter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  Catullum.” 

Will  Loki)  Lyttelton,  De.  Kamage,  and  Me, 
Bates  obligingly  favour  me  with  their  opinions  ? 

Edmend  Tew,  M.A, 

Patching  Rectory. 

Gaeway,  Heeeeoedshiee  (4*^  S.  iii.  217.) — ■ 
The  estate  at  Garway,  in  Herefordshire,  passed,, 
together  with  Hinlip,  in  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Worcester,  to  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  th& 
Compton  family;  Hartbury  to  the  other.  The- 
late  Viscount  Southwell,  in  right  of  his  wife,  held 
Garway ; and  one  of  his  daughters  is  now,  or  re- 
cently was,  in  possession.  Hinlip  has  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Allsopp  of  Burton-upon-Trent.  There  is  a 
story  I formerly  heard,  that  the  two  coheiresses 
drew  lots  for  Hartbury  and  Hinlip  with  their 
respective  estates.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Miniathee  Paintees  in  Bath  (4^^  S.  iii.  126,, 
231.) — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  early  life,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  resided  in  Bath ; 
and  I possess  a small  oval  portrait  by  him  of  my 
great-grandfather.  Sir  E.  Winning-ton,  with  his 
autograph  signature  on  the  back  of  the  frame. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Johnson’s  Bell  (4^^^  S.  iii.  203.) — The  sturdy 
old  lexicographer’s  poetry  has  been  triumphantly 
vindicated  by  your  correspondents  as  against  the 
‘‘prosaic  dogs”  his  critics;  but  Meecatoe  has- 
unfortunately  introduced  a new  element  of  criti- 
cism by  his  Latin  paraphrase.  Veniunt  is,  doubt- 
less, a printer’s  error  for  veneunt ; but  what — O 
shade  of  Busby ! — shall  be  done  to  him  who  makes 
the  infinitive  e7nere  the  first  foot  of  an  hexameter 
verse  ? W.  B,  C. 

Meecatoe,  having  made  a satisfactory  reply, 
adds  most  unfortunately  a Latin  paraphrase,  in 
the  hope  that  it  “ will  be  acceptable.”  I wish  it 
was  possible,  with  common  honesty,  to  accept  it. 
English  scholarship,  already  depreciated,  must  be 
made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  hostile  critics  if 
such  lines  are  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  English 
scholars.  Any  criticism  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  But  before  the  level  is  reached  at  which 
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criticism  may  begin,  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
quantity  must  be  exacted.  Mercator  should  have 
learned  that  emere  is  not  a dactyl.  Orielensis. 

The  Prophecies  oe  Pero  Grullo  ” S. 
iii.  194),  “Profecias  de  Pero  Grullo,”  or  ‘^Ver- 
dades  de  Pero  Grullo,”  are  colloquial  phrases  to 
indicate  the  solemn  enunciation  of  facts  well 
known  to  everybody.  The  Verites  de  M.  de  la 
Palisse”  have,  as  R.  C.  L.  supposes,  a kindred 
meaning,  being  naturally  of  the  same  description 
^s  those  in  the  old  (French)  nursery  rhymes  be- 
ginning with  — 

“ Monsieur  de  la  Palisse  est  mort ; 

II  est  mort  de  maladie  ; 

Un  quart  d’heure  avant  sa  mort, 

II  etait  encore  en  vie  ! ” * 

&c.  &c. 

Whether  the  gentleman  whose  departure  from 
life  is  thus  philosophically  recorded  were  any  way 
related  to  the  doughty 'knight  ” of  the  same 
name  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
fought  hard  through  the  French  wars  in  Italy,  is 
a point  1 leave  to  better  antiquaries  than  myself 
to  decide.  Noell  Padclieee. 

^‘Miss  Bailey”  (4*’'  S.  iii.  66,  228.)— As  con- 
nected with  the  manner  in  which  this  song  was 
4Bung  by  a razor-grinder  at  his  wheel,  I am  re- 
minded of  a French  song  which  I used  to  hear 
sung  by  an  old  Flemish  gentleman,  who  imitated 
to  admiration  all  through  it  the  noise  of  the 
wheel  and  grinding  of  the  knife  or  razor  upon  the 
stone.  Of  the  song  I can  only  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing commencement. 

After  setting  the  wheel  in  motion,  he  kept  on 
treading  with  one  foot,  and  sung  as  follows,  with 
intermediate  pauses  and  gestures : — 

“ J’ai  ma  fille  a marier : — 

A qui  la  donnerai-je  ? 

Ah  ! la  pauvre  fille, 

Ah  ! qu’elle  est  gentille, 

A qui  la  donnerai-je  ? 

“ Si  je  lui  donne  un  capucin, 

II  la  fera  mourir  de  faim  : 

Ah ! la  pauvre  fille,  etc. 

Si  je  lui  donne  un  cordelier, 

II  la  fera  marcher  nuds  pieds  : 

Ah  ! la  pauvre  fille. 

Ah ! qu’elle  est  gentille, 

A qui  la  donnerai-je  ? ” 

(Cetera  desunt). 

F.  C.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage^  1617-1623.  A 
Chapter  of  English  History  founded  principally^  upon 
unpublished  Documents  in  this  Country  and  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and  Bi-ussels.  By  J.  R. 
•Gardiner.  2 Vols.  8i;o.  (Hurst  & Blackett.) 

We  hasten  to  introduce  our  readers  to  a knowledge 
of  these  interesting  volumes — a genuine  result  of  that 


enlarged  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  our 
historical  narratives  which  marks  the  literature  of  the 
present  day.  If  Mr.  Gardiner’s  “ observation  with  ex- 
tensive view”  has  not  quite  surveyed  all  the  written 
historical  authorities  “ from  China  to  Peru,”  the  state- 
ment of  his  title-page,  as  quoted  above,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  references  at  the  bottom  of  his  pages,  prove  that  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  histo- 
rical reading  and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we 
believe  to  be  almost  if  not  altogether  without  a parallel. 
Such  diligence  deserves  commendation,  and  more  espe- 
cially so  if  the  results  are  given  to  the  world  with  fair- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  present  volumes  contain  the 
evidence  upon  those  points,  and  we  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  the  general  verdict  be  not  an  unanimous  one 
in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  favour.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
that  all  men  v/ill  agree  with  him  in  his  deductions.  His 
views  are  often  at  variance  with  those  generally  enter- 
tained. In  some  cases  they  will  be  received  with  doubt, 
and  in  others  wdll  probably  give  rise  to  controversy. 
The  unanimity  which  we  anticipate  is,  that  as  to  his  nar- 
rative, it  will  be  agreed  that  it  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
interesting  manner,  at  once  copious  and  vigorous ; 
that,  as  to  his  authorities,  they  are  stated  fully  and  in 
such  a Avay  as  to  leave  no  one  in  any  doubt  respecting 
them  ; and  that,  as  to  his  conclusions,  he  has  not  blindly 
followed  any  master,  but  has  stated  clearly  the  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived  by  weighing  all  circumstances 
with  an  obvious  anxiety  to  tell  the  truth.  In  Mr.  Gar- 
diner’s pages  the  familiar  histories  of  Raleigh  and  Bacon 
become  new  to  us  by  the  author’s  way  of  relating  them, 
and  by  the  many  facts  hitherto  unknown  which  he  brings 
bear  upon  them.  Fresh  interest  is  given  to  the  sad  story 
of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  ; and,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
literature,  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and 
v;hat  took  place  , when  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  at 
Madrid,  is  here  revealed.  The  scattered  sparks  of  truth 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  discovered  in  the  course  of  his 
wide  inquiries,  brought  here  together,  have  lighted  him 
with  clearness  through  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of 
English  history.  We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  his 
valuable  volumes  will  be  such  as  is  due  to  their  high 
merit. 

Annals  of  Our  Time.  A Diurnal  of  Events,  Social  and 
Political,  which  have  happened  or  had  relation  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Opening  of  the  Present  Parliament,  By 
Joseph  Irving.  (Macmillan.) 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful  books 
that  has  come  under  our  notice  for  some  time  ; it  is  one 
clearly  destined  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates  and  other  books  of  the  same  class  which 
every  intelligent  reader  likes  to  keep  within  reach.  In  a 
clearly,  though  closely-printed  volume  of  about  750  pages, 
Mr.  Irving  gives  us  some  notice  of  every  event  which  has 
in  any  way  excited  or  moulded  our  national  life  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  this  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  it  in  an  intelligent  manner.  In 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  all  debates  affecting  our 
home  or  foreign  policy,  or  the  fate  of  parties,  are  noticed, 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  all  important  bills.  Foreign 
occurrences,  as  far  as  they  affected  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, or  led  to  public  discussion,  are  recorded  with  bre- 
vity, but  accuracy.  All  extraordinary  incidents,  in  short, 
find  their  proper  place  ; and  though  na  pretence  is  made 
to  give  a complete  obituary,  due  notice  is  taken  of  the 
deaths  of  all  persons  remarkable  for  their  public  position 
or  acquirements.  In  short,  this  Chronicle,  for  so  it  may 
be  called,  based  in  a certain  degree  upon  the  newspapers 
of  the  times,  but  with  such  corrections  and  amendments 
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as  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  called  for,  may  be  pro- 
nounced a comprehensive  history  of  a very  important 
period  of  progress.  Like  all  first  attempts  it  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  errors  or  oversights;  but  these  are  com- 
paratively few ; and  when  we  add  that  this  Annual 
Register  for  thirty  years  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a 
bull)  is  furnished  with  a classified  Index  (which  cannot 
contain  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  entries), 
our  readers  will  at  once  recognise  Mr.  Irving’s  Annals  of 
Our  Time  as  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  books  of 
reference. 

Debretis  Illustrated  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial 
Bench,  18G9.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Robert  Henry 
Mail’.  Personally  revised  by  Members  of  Parliament 
and  the  Judges.  (Dean  & Son.) 

This  third  volume  of  the  Debrett  Series  has  two  pecu- 
liarities ; it  contains  not  onlj^  Biographical  notices  of  all 
the  M.P.s  and  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  but  also 
of  the  minor  legal  functionaries.  County  Court  Judges, 
Recorders,  &c. ; and  secondly,  not  only  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  members,  but  in  most  cases  of  the  coun- 
ties, cities,  &c.  which  they  represent. 

Whitaker's  History  of  Whalley. 

A new  edition  of  this  well-known  work  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Routledge,  as  the  first  of  a series  of  reprints 
of  some  of  our  more  important  topographical  books.  If 
any  readers  can  furnish  corrections  or  additions,  they 
would  greatly  oblige  the  editor  by  communicating  them 
to  him.  They  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Routledge,  The  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  for  that  purpose;— 

Tan  Times.  October  1 , 1860,  to  December  31 , 1 860. 

The  Morning  Post.  Daily  for  September  and  October,  1855. 

Hgxley's  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Couch’s  Cornish  Fauna.  Part  III.  Truro.  1844. 

Blight’s  Churches  op  West  Cornwall.  1865. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornw.vll. 
Vols.  V.  VI.  and  VI 1. 

Kirby’s  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Original  cloth. 
Pickering. 

Wanted  by  Bookworm,  14,  Market-Jevr  Terrace,  Penzance. 


^0t{ce^  ta  C0rretfp0iitfent£{. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Notes  & Queries  of  Jan.  6,  1866.  No.  210.  Fall  price  will  be  given 
for  clean  copies. 

Mr.  FurnivalVs  letter  on  the  Ballad  Society  did  not  reach  us  until  this 
week's  number  was  made  up. 

Sidney  Walker’s  Criticisms  on  Shakespeare.  Vols.  I.  and  II 
We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Leo  of  Berlin  for  a copy  of  the  MS.  Index 
to  these  volumes,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  use  ; and  we  are  only 
prevented  by  its  length  from  printing  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  Shakespeare 
students. 

Veritas.  (11  Consult  Mr.  Chappell's  satisfactory  paper  on  “ God 
save  the  Kina"  in  our  ind  ■^.  iii.  428;  and  another  paper,  2nd  S.  x.  301. 
<21  Lords  and  Commons  used  formerly  to  attend  Parliament  in  court 
dress.  The  Ministers  continued  to  do  so  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century. 

C.  S.  G.’s  proposed  traditions  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 

John  Pigoot,  Jun.  The  Shakespeare  jug  sold  bu  auction  at  Tewkes- 
bury on  May  II,  1841,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  of  Gloucester. 
See  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  ix.  268. 

A.  E.  L.  Both  works  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Erratum — 4th  S.  iii.  p.  231 , col.  i.  lines  34  and  51,  for  “ mayreport  ” 
read  “ mayneport.” 


Somewhat  Pensive — “ There  are  three  kinds  of  pens  sold  hy  a cele- 
brated Edinburgh  firm,  under  the  names  of  the  Waverlei/  pen,  the  Owl 
pen,  and  ihe  Pickwick  pen.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  middle  one.  the  other  two  are,  douOtless,  unrivalled,  for 
what  can  equal  the  pens  of  Scott  and  Dickens  T’—Judy. 


Breakfast — A Successful  Experiment.— The  CivilService  Gazette 
has  the  following  interesting  remarks  “ There  are  very  few  simple 
articles  of  food_  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important 
dietary^  properties  as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a gentle 
stimulant,  it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a great  mea- 
sure upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully  de- 
veloped. The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeo- 
pathic preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  experi- 
mentalist. Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Epps’s  Cocoa  has  spread  by 
the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits . Medical  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and 
most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitutions.  This 
superiority  of  a particular  mode  of  preparation  over  all  others  is  are- 
markable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained  fromjittlecauses. 
By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  digestion  and  nutriiion,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  a constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mala- 
dies are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a properly  nourished  frame.” 


The  Manufacture  of  Watches  and  Clocks A most  interesting 

and  instructive  little  work,  describing  briefly,  but  with  great  clearness, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  watch  and  clock  making,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old  Bond  Street;  99,  Westbourne 
Grove;  and  the  'ifeam  City  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
book,  which  is  profu.sely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices;  and  no  one  should 
make  a purchase  without  visiting  the  above  establishments  or  consult- 
ing this  truly  valuable  work.  By  its  aid  persons  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies,  are  enabled  to  select  for 
themselves  the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it  sent  to  them 
with  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Benson,  who  holds  the  appointment  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  this  pamphlet  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
postage  stamps,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  intending  purchaser. 

“Notes  & Queries’*  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


In  small  crown  8vo,  neat  cloth  binding,  price  3s.  6(i. 

The  FOLK- SPEECH  OF  CUMBERLAND  and 

Districts  Adjacent ; being  Stories  and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialects  of 
the  West  Border  Counties.  By  A.  C.  GIBSON,  Author  of  “ Joe  and 
the  Geologist.” 

London  ; J.  R.  SMITH.  Carlisle  : GEO.  COWARD. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 

• THEOLOGICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS,  will  be  forwarded 
post-free  on  applicauon — 32,  Tabernacle  Walk  (near  Finsbury  Square) 
London,  E.C. 


Thomas  wilson’s  catalogue  of 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  gratis 
on  personal  application,  or  by  post  for  a stamp. 

9,  Britannia  Buildings,  Bury  New  Road,  Manchester,  N.W. 


Sussex  archaeological  collection. 

MR.  WAKELING,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Brighton,  has  made 
arrangements  by  which  he  can  supply  certain  Volumes  of  this  valuable 
Series  at  a moderate  cost.  Sets  of  20  Volumes  completed  or  exchanged 
as  far  as  possible ; many  of  the  Volumes  being  quite  out  of  print,  an 
early  application  is  needful. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication.— 52.  Fleet  Street. 

***  At  Home  from  10  till  5. 


pEMS.-A  PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GOLD 

vJT  RINGS,  set  with  Antique  and  Modern  Gems,  some  from  the 
Poniatowski  Collection,  sent  post-free  by  W.  LINCOLN,  Jun.,  462, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


HAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT? 

An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a Specimen  Book  op 
Types,  with  information  for  Authors,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to 

R.  BARRETT  & SONS,  13,  Mark  Lane,  London. 
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KOTICE  of  a GREAT  REMAmDER  SALE. 

London,  15  Piccadilly,  March,  1869. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  finding  that  he  cannot 
devote  the  time  necessary  for  promoting  the  Sale  of  his 
Wholesale  Stock,  has  decided  upon  contracting  that 
branch  of  his  business  ; he  will  therefore  sell  off  by 
Trade  Auction,  in  April,  the  entire  Bemainders  of 
the  following  W orks,  viz.  : — 


Consisting 
of  Copies. 


Selling 

Prices. 


250 

200 


200 


150 


25 


20 


2 

20 


50 


50 


Shakespeare,  first  edition  of  1 623,  Staun- 

ton’s facsimile  issue,  I vol.  folio  - - 1864  8 8 0 

Humphreys’  History  of  Printing,  1 vol. 

folio,  105  facsimiles  of  the  Early  Printing  Press^  -330 

tiolbein’s  Dance  of  Death,  first  edition 

of  Lyons,  1538,  facsimile  edition,  by  Humplireys, 

12mo.  - - - - - - - 076 

MR.  QUARITCH  will  also  Sell : 

Owen  Jones’  Grammar  of  Ornament, 

1 vol.  folio,  112  plates,  richly  executed  in  colours, 
comprising  about  3000  Specimens  of  Ornament, 
extra  cloth  - - - - ^ - - 550 

Owen  Jones’  Examples  of  Chinese  Or- 
nament, 1 vol.  impl.  4to,  100  beautiful  plates  in 
rich  colours,  extra  cloth  - - - 1867  4 4 0 

Pugin’s  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Or- 
nament, 1 vol.  impl.  4to,  74  superb  plates,  printed 
in  gold  and  colours,  half  bound,  red  morocco  - 7 7 0 

Westwood’s  Miniatures  and  Ornaments 

of  Anglo-Saxon  andirish  Manuscripts,  impl.  folio, 

54  superbly  illuminated  plates,  boards  - _ 21  0 0 

in  morocco,  by  Bedford  - 31  lo  o 

Dr.  R.  Owen’s  Odontography,  or  Ana- 
tomy of  Teeth,  2 vols.  royal  8vo,  with  168  fine 
plates,  half  morocco  - - - - - 550 

Blame  Flora  Javae,  4 vols.  folio,  308 

finely  coloured  plates  - - - - - 25  00 

do.  do.  4 vols.  half  bound, 

green  morocco,  giit  hades  and  gilt  tops  - - 30  0 0 

■ Orchidees,  folio, 70  coloured 


plates 
rocco  gilt 


coloured  plates 


do.  half  green  mo- 


Rumphia,  4 vols.  folio,  214 
do.  4 vols.  in  3,  half 

bound  green  morocco  extra  - - “ , " 

Gruner’s  Ornamental  Art,  atlas  folio, 

80  splendid  plates,  in  gold  and  colour,  with  4to  text, 
2 vols.  in  cloth  ------ 

do.  do.  2 vols.  half 

bound  red  morocco  - - - _ - 

Madden’s  Jewish  Coinage,  1 handsome 

vol.  royal  8vo,  with  254  engravings,  half  morocco  - 

Morley’s  , Indian  Law  Reports,  3 vols. 

royal  8vo.  - - _ ” . “ . ~ 

Murray’s  Geographical  Distribution  of 

Mammals,  1 vol.  4to,  102  coloured  plates  and  maps, 
clpth  - - - ",  - - 1866 

Prichard’s  Natural  History  of  Man, 

2 vols.  royal  8vo,  02  coloured  plates,  and  100  wood- 
cuts,  cloth  _ - - - ^ - 

Siebold,  Bibliotheca  Japonica,  6 vols. 

folio  ------- 

Fauna  Japonica,  5 divisions. 


- 7 7 0 


folio 


- 47  0 0 


150  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  Century  of  In- 
ventions, with  his  Life  and  Times,  royal  8vo,  por- 
traits and  cuts  ------ 

30  Thorpe’s  Northern  Mythology,  3 vols. 

8vo,  half  morocco  - - - - - 

10  Walton,  the  Camel,  royal  folio,  94  fine 

plates,  cloth,  rare  - - - - 1865 

And  many  other  important  Modern  Works. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  securing  some  of  the  above  works,  at  a 
reduced  price,  should  send  their  orders  at  once  to  their  regular  book- 
seller, who  will  effect  the  purchase  and  charge  the  usual  trade  com- 
mission. 

A Catalogue  of  this  Sale  can  be  had  gratis  from  any  bookseller. 

B.  QUARITCH,  London. 


- 1 4 0 


- 1 4 0 


4 4 0 


THB  mSW  V3ESl.X.t7M  WOVE  CEUB-HOtTSB 
M-OTE  PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Veulum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE  AHD  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6df.,  5s.  6c?.,  and  6s.  &d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is,  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  53.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post^ 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  liolh  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty -five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity,  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

mSSSBS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  dd. 

Free  by  Post  F our  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— iE?era?d, 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 66,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  s 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


T lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.— 

i i PARIS  AND  HAVRE  EXHIBITION  GOLD  MEDALS.— 
CAUTION.  None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor’s  sig- 
nature being  on  every  jar,  accompanied  by  full  printed  directions. 
About  70  Pints  of  excellent  beef- tea  for  11s.,  the  present  reduced  retail 
price  rer  pound.  Fin'-st,  most  convenient,  and  by  far  the  cheapest 
meat-flavouring  ingredient  for  soups,  made  dishes,  and  sauces.  Sold  by 
all  Italian  Warehousemen,  Chemists,  Grocers,  Ship  Chandlers  and 
Provision  Dealers. 
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CONTENTS.— No  66. 

NOTES:  — “The  Acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  allefforizecl,  by 
William  Wodwall,”  305  — Irish  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion in  1613  and  1869,  308  — Lord  Fairfax  — Napoleon  I. 

— Grace  at  Clement’s  Inn  — Lord  Byron’s  Biographers 

— Liquor’d,  and  to  Liquor-up  — Sir  Robert  Harley,  309. 

QUERIES : — Apron  — Eight  Beatitudes  — Davies  Queries 

— Embalming  in  America  — Fish  Superstition  — Portraits 
of  Indian  Chiefs  — Lord  Mayors  of  London  — The  Mac- 
Donalds of  Keppoch  - Oswen’s  “ Prayer  Book  ” of  1552  — 
Paper  Collars,  Cravats,  &c.  — Poem  on  a Moth  — Quota- 
tion — Regimental  Badges,  Mottoes,  &c.  — Silver  Font  — 
“ Hughie  Spiers  ” — Stonbreg : Ty verssalt  — Surnames  — 
“ A Tour  through  Great  Britain  ” — Waller’s  Ring  — “ The 
World’s  best  Wealth,”  &c.,  310. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Ambassadors,  &c.—  Lines  by 
Sheridan  — Brotherhoods  — Reading  Abbey  — French 
Heralds’  College,  313. 

REPLIES : — William  Crashaw,  314  — Who  were  the  Com- 
batants at  the  Battle  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  in  1396  ? 
315  — The  Syon  Cope,  317—  Smyths  of  Inveresk.  318  — 
The  Ballad  Society,  Ih.  — Parish  Registers  — Barking 
Chantries  — Prebend  or  Prebendary  ? — Subsidence  or 
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“THE  ACTS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
ALLEGORIZED,  BY  WILLIAM  WODWALL.” 

By  tlie  kindness  of  Lord  Foley,  and  through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Thoms,  I have  been  ! 
favoured  with  a sight  of  what,  in  all  probability,  j 
is  the  author’s  own  manuscript  of  a work  with  | 
the  above  title  preserved  in  Lord  Foley’s  library,  i 
It  is  a composition  in  verse  written  by  'William  ■ 
Wodwall,  an  author  whose  name  is  new  to  me. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  commendatory  verses  j 
— some  in  English  and  some  in  Latin  — from  j 
John  Howlet,  M.A. ; Thomas  Vian,  M.A. ; John 
Blewet,  M.A.  J Elias  Wrench,  M.A. ; Christopher  j 
Windle,  and  Edward  Melinchamp.  Of  these 
persons,  Elias  Wrench — who  styles  himself  Gym- 
nasiarcha  Glocestretisis,  Head  Master  of,  I suppose, 
the  Free  School  in  that  city — is  meniioued  in 
Wood’s hi.  19,  and  John  Howlet  in  Wood’s  , 
Fasti,  i.  184.  The  latter,  who  came,  as  Wood  states,  | 
from  Kutlandshire,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  ! 
in  1571.  These  commendatory  poems  will  not 
bear  quotation,  except  that  by  "Vian,  which  is  short 
and  somewhat  amusino- ; — 

D 


“Fayre  Babylonian  walles  were  buA’it  with  bryck  by 
fay  rest  Queen  | 

Semiramis,  and  walles  of  Rome  with  stones  erected  ' 

ben,  ; 

Lowe  Countrey  townes,  where  stones  dopw-ant,  immured  ' 

are  with  mudde,  I 

But  Castle  Coeur  adorned  is,  with  newe  found  Wall  of 
Wod.”  , 


Castle  Coeur,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Vian’s  last  line,  is  the  name  given  by  our  author 
to  England. 

The  original  title  of  the  work  was  simply  “ The 
Acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  to  which  ^^allegorized” 
was  added  at  some  subsequent  period.  That  addi- 
tion indicates  the  nature  of  the  author’s  design. 
The  leading  facts  in  the  reign  of  the  celebrated 
Queen,  and  more  especially  those  which  relate  to 
the  active  contest  carried  on  throughout  it  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  represented 
under  the  disguise  of  a war  between  the  Devil, 
the  World,  and  the  Flesh  on  the  one  side,  and 
Conscience  on  the  other.  The  object  of  the 
assailants  is  to  dispossess  Conscience  from  Castle 
Coeur,  and  the  actions  of  these  opposing  parties, 
the  attack  and  defence  in  this  great  contest,  are 
divided  into  Six  Assaults  or  Conflicts,  each  of 
which  forms  the  subject  of  a separate  canto  of 
the  poem. 

The  First  Assault  ” comprises  the  alteration  of 
religion,  the  papal  bull  for  the  Queen’s  deposition, 
the  Northern  rebellion  of  1569,  the  controversies 
between  Harding,  Jewell,  and  other  similar  oppo- 
nents, the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
many  judgments  and  warnings  which  ensued, 
ending  with  a versification  of  the  Queen’s  prayer 
which  she  made  unto  God  before  her  chariott 
set  forward  from  the  Tower  to  her  coronation.” 

The  ^‘Second  Assault”  comprises  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  treason,  preceded  by  a monstrous  fish 
driven  ashore  at  Grimsby,  and  by  seventeen  simi- 
lar fishes  taken  at  Downham  Bridge  in  Sufiblk, 
which  pre-indicated  the  treasons  and  execution, 
during  some  subsequent  years,  of  exactly  that 
number  of  traitors.  Then  follow  notices  of  many 
controversial  tracts,  principally  those  between 
Fulke  and  his  various  adversaries,  with  complaint 
of  the  prevalence  of  gaming,  and  a number  of 
our  author’s  customary  wonders. 

The  “ Third  Assault  ” deals  with  Campion  and 
the  Jesuits,  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Ireland,  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Humfrey,  Dr.  Whitaker,  and 
others  in  reply  to  the  Jesuits,  a condemnation  of 
the  Epicurean  gluttony  of  the  times,  with  the 
usual  comment  on  prodigies  of  many  kinds. 

The  ‘‘Fourth  Conflict”  comprises  the  conspira- 
cies of  Ballard  and  Babington,  with  the  corre- 
sponding monsters  and  wonders.  The  author 
complains  of  the  predominance  of  Covetousness, 
and  the  crimes  which  flowed  from  it,  and  sets 
forth  the  judgments  which  had  followed,  with 
a variety  of  examples  of  the  contrary  virtue  of 
liberality  as  exhibited  by  the  founders  of  public 
charities. 

The  “Fifth  Conflict”  treats  of  Pride,  as  ex- 
hibited in  new  fashions  of  apparel,  of  many  public 
oflenders,  principally  seminary  priests  and  their 
abettors,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  marvels,  and 
a well-meant  religious  exhortation  by  the  writer. 
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Tlie  Sixth  Conflict  ” deals  with  the  Armada 
at  great  length,  presents  the  reader  with  drawings 
of  the  whips  for  the  torture  of  men  and  those  for 
similar  application  to  women  found  ready  prepared 
for  use  in  England  aboard  the  ship  of  Don  Pedro 
de  Valdez.  It  also  makes  mention  of  the  pre- 
parations in  England  for  defence,  the  Queen’s 
visit  to  Tilbury,  and  the  banners  and  streamers 
of  the  designed  invaders  exhibited  at  Paul’s 
Cross.  Disappointed  in  his  endeavours  against 
Castle  Coeur,  both  by  sea  and  land,  Sathan,” 
according  to  our  author,  stirred  up  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  to  deface  ” the  English  church.  From 
Marprelate  we  proceed  to  Hacket  and  Coppinger, 
and  the  opinions  of  various  sectaries  concerning 
marriage : — 

“ For  wy ves  in  common  some  would  have, 
and  some  to  common  were, 

Some  others  had  no  wives  at  all, 
some  marriage  would  forswear, 

Some  lawfull  mariadge  did  deme 
and  were  of  that  opinion. 

Some  in  a corner  more  esteem 
a pretty  pleasant  minion.” 

The  author  applies  to  this  subject  various 
irregular  births,  and  among  them  one  at  Bingley 
in  Yorkshire,  on  September  20,  1583,  wherein 
two  children  were  joined  “ in  monstrous  sort  toge- 
ther.” Upon  the  general  subject  of  marriage  he 
dilates  at  length,  referring  at  the  close  to  two 
sermons  which  he  hath  made  of  repentance”;  and 
finally  he  winds  up  his  work  by  an  appeal  from 
the  Universal  Church  to  the  Saviour,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  to  hasten  his 
return  to  judgment : — 

“ Immediately  over  our  heades, 
we  sawe  two  pictures  straunge. 

The  one  her  armes  did  spread  abroad, 
and  cried,  ‘ A chaunge  ! a chaunge  ! ’ 

The  other  with  an  earnest  voyce 
cryed,  ‘ Come  sweet  Jesu,  come ! 

O Lord  our  God,  and  judge  most  right, 
wher  is  the  Daye  of  Dome  ? 

I,  Mercy  said,  the  first,  can  not 
longer  abyde  to  heare 
The  sighes  and  grones  of  all  the  Saynts 
opprest  with  pajme  and  feare ! 

I,  Justice  sayd,  the  second,  then, 
no  longer  can  abyde. 

The  cause  of  righteous  soules  and  men, 
to  rest  and  staie  untried ! 

Then,  after  this,  we  heard  agayne, 

' a voyce,  as  it  had  ben, 

Of  many  thousands,  cry  and  saye 
‘ Sweet  Jesu,  come ! Amen.’ 

Which  very  like  was  to  the  voyce 
of  all  that  er  were  slayne, 

Synce  Abell  b}'  the  bloodj"  handes 
of  murdering  brother  Cayne. 

So  at  the  length  pure  Conscience  cried, 
and  all  we  that  stode  by, 

* Sweet  Jesu,  come  and  succour  us, 
in  this  our  misery ; 

Sweet  Jesu,  come  defend  us  nowe, 
in  this  our  extreame  neede  ; 

Sweet  Jesu,  come  and  save  our  soules, 
come,  Jesu,  come  with  speed.’  ” 


In  the  course  of  his  long  work,  which  extends 
to  one  hundred  and  eleven  leaves  in  small  quarto, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  industrious  author  has 
been  careful  to  introduce  almost  all  the  leading 
public  events  of  the  period,  except  those  relating 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  I do  not  think  he 
directly  mentions — perhaps  to  avoid  a breach  of 
the  apostolic  injunction  not  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties. But  the  great  oddity  and  peculiar  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  number  of  marvels  of  all  sorts 
which  the  author  crowds  into  his  pages.  Not  a 
comet,  nor  an  earthquake ; not  a deep  snow,  nor 
a great  flood,  nor  a long  drought ; not  a monstrous 
birth,  nor  a destructive  fire  ; not  a great  fish  cast 
ashore,  nor  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  in  a crowded 
filthy  town,  but  is  chronicled  in  the  author’s  most 
impressive  manner,  and  improved  ” by  applica- 
tion to  the  condition  or  the  fortunes  of  Castle 
Ooeur.  The  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  was  pre-signified,  we  are 
told,  by  the  birth,  eight  years  before,  of  a foal 
with  one  body  and  two  heads ; the  execution  of 
Northumberland  was  indicated,  in  the  year  after 
the  birth  of  the  foal,  by  a sow  having  farrowed  a 
pig  with  two  bodies  and  one  head.  The  contro- 
versy between  Jewell  and  Harding  was  foretold 
by  a heavy  wind  in  1565,  which  blew  open  the 
great  gate  of  St.  Paul’s  * — A note,  as  I think,” 
the  author  modestly  remarks,  ‘‘of  the  Papists’ 
tempestuous  writing,  as  the  sequeal  doth  shewe.” 
A storm  which  uncovered  “ four  hundred  and  a 
leaven  bayes  of  bowsing  ” at  Leicester  in  1565,  is 
construed  to  have  been  “ a caveat  to  all  victual- 
ling houses  to  fear  God’s  judgments”;  a plague 
of  flies  and  beetles  in  Gloucestershire  was  held  to 
have  indicated  the  influx  of  the  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists ; a double  tide  in  Severn  (no  doubt 
coming  up  with  a great  bore)  just  as  clearly  fore- 
told the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Faniilj^  of 
Love ; whilst  another  birth  in  1585  of  an  infant, 
or  rather  two  infants,  something  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  which  lived  but  “small  tyme,”  was  deemed 
emblematical  of  Tedder  and  Tyrell,  two  Jesuits 
who  recanted  at  Paul's  Cross  in  1588. 

Stuff  like  this  occupies  a great  part  of  the 
volume,  and  is  here  and  there  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings which  remind  one  of  what  are  called  the 
hieroglyphics  in  Moore  and  Zadkiel.  One  of  the 

* The  great  gate  of  St.  Paul’s  seems  to  have  been  but 
carelessl}’-  looked  after.  It  was  blown  open  again  some 
years  afterwards,  and  the  event  was  then  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  Martin  Marprelate,  whose  various  dis- 
guises are  thus  commemorated  : — 

“ Sometj'me  a courtier  (as  it  were) 
he  seemes  himself  to  make, 

Sometymes  of  Country  swayne  he  doth 
the  name  and  nature  take. 

With  Here  ! Soo  Hoo  ! a gentleman 
on  hunting  he  doth  ride, 

Then  as  a post  hasting  abroad, 
no  where  he  wjdl  abide.” 
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most  conspicuous  of  tliese  has  reference  to  the 
fashion  of  the  large  ^‘flaunting  ruffes  ” common 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabetli.  Our  author 
tells  us  that  it  pleased  God  that  they 
some  warning  sure  should  have, 

By  certain  monstrous  foules  which  were 
in  Castle  Coeur  late  seen, 

Which  feathered  were  about  their  neckes 
as  though  they  raft  had  ben. 

Which  rare  portents  of  God  sent  down 
somewhat  doe  signifie, 

But  what  more  like  then  I have  sayd 
1 can  not  tell  trulie.” 

This  passage  is  adorned  with  a full-page  draw- 
ing of  a bird  somewhat  resembling  a turkey,  with 
a long  straight  bill  like  a pointed  sword,  and  the 
head  buried  in  an  enormous  ruff.  We  are  in- 
formed that  — 

“ Seaven  of  these  foules  or  byrds  were  found  and  taken 
in  Lyncolnesheere,  at  Crole}^,  1588,  whereof  foure  died  in 
shorte  space  after  they  were  taken,  the  other  three  lyved 
longer,  as  it  is  to  see  in  the  ballet  printed  of  them.” 

As  a mere  mental  exhibition,  all  this  is  very 
■curious,  and  not  the  less  so  is  the  fact  that  in 
more  modern  times  this  illustration  has  been 
accepted  as  a caricature  likeness  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  has  been  looked  upon,  on  that  account, 
as  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  present  book. 

Of  himself  the  author  gives  but  little  informa- 
tion. What  there  is  of  that  kind  is  to  be  gathered 
from  two  or  three  passages  illustrative  of  the 
■crimes  or  wonders  on  which  he  dilates. 

“ At  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire,”  he  says  in  one 
place,  “ the  Church  being  robbed  of  two  rich  velvet  paul 
cloathes,  and  a gret  somme  of  money,  which  was  the 
ouerplus  of  the  rentes  of  a free  grammer  Schoole  in  that 
towne,  which  sayd  mone}’-  ought  to  have  ben  employd  to 
the  vse  of  the  Schoole  and  the  Schoolemaster,  wdio  was 
myself  at  that  time.  This  fact  was  done  at  Birmicham 
in  Warwycksheere,  1583”  (p.  61,  b.) 

In  his  poetical  commentary  on  the  boldness  and 
cunning  of  these  church-robbers,  he  assures  them, 
with  the  earnest  simplicity  which  is  a prevalent 
characteristic  of  the  whole  book,  that 
“ arrant  theeves 
they  shall  both  lyve  and  dye. 

Except  that  God  cause  them  in  tyme 
repentance  for  to  take  ; 

And  they  b}"  restitution 

amendes  agayne  doe  make.”  * 

Another  passage  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
author  accompanied  the  troops  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  the  aid  of  the  United  Provinces  in 

* This  pas^sage  put  me  in  hope  that  some  information 
about  Mr.  Wodwall,  or  Woodwall,  might  hav'e  been  ob- 
tained from  the  registers  of  KingEdwmrd’s  School  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  I appealed  for  help  to  kind  and  indefatigable 
Mr.  Samuel  Timmins,  who  knows  everything  about  Bir- 
mingham  as  if  he  had  lived  in  it  since  Birmingham 
began.  He  bestowed  infinite  pains  to  discover  some 
traces  of  our  author,  but  in  vain.  The  school  muniments 
do  not  run  back  to  Mr.  Wodwall’s  time.  Probably  his 
engagement  there  was  of  a very  transient  kind. 


1585,  in  the  character  of  a preacher  (p.  69),  and 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  introducing  into  his 
poem  a specimen  of  the  strong  appeals  which  he 
made  to  the  soldiers  employed  on  that  service. 

A third  passage  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
second  time  a victim  of  what  he  terms  the  pick- 
purse  pranks  ” played  by  persons  — 

“ Whom  if  ye  looked  in  the  face, 

Would  litle  think  them  such. 

Myself,”  he  goes  on,  “ hereof  did  feel  the  smart, 
And  losse  not  long  agoe. 

Who  had  out  of  an  ynckhorne  pymkte 
Ten  angells  at  a blowe. 

In  such  a place  as  one  would  thinke 
His  coyne  might  safe  have  ben, 

Fewe  in  the  house,  but  only  two 
As  lyke  to  do  that  synne. 

As  afterward  it  came  to  light 
By  God  his  good  decree, 

And  one  was  trapped  in  the  trappe 
Which  he  had  sett  for  me.” 

In  further  explanation  he  adds : “ This  fact  was 
committed  at  Woodlands  nere  Frome  Sellwod,  at 
Mr.  Knightes  howse  their,  1590.” 

I have  given  a larger  description  and  more  par- 
ticulars of  this  hook  than  probably  your  readers 
may  think  it  deserves.  As  a poem,  of  course  it  is 
nothing.  Occasionally  one  is  surprised  by  falling 
in  with  an  idea  which  verges  upon  the  poetical, 
but  it  is  altogether  destroyed  in  the  expression, 
which  is  more  bald  than  Sternhold,  and  in  hum- 
drum is  Hopkins  outdone.  But,  according  to  my 
notion,  everything  which  brings  us  directly  into 
communication  with  the  thoughts  of  our  ances- 
tors is  worthy  of  being  made  known,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  exist  in  a work  of  which  there  is  only 
a single  copy  and  that  in  private  hands.  In  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  periods  there  has  been  much  that 
has  been  good.  It  has  been  mixed  up,  even  in 
the  best  of  them — such  is  the  infirmity  of  man- 
kind— with  things  and  ideas  mean  and  coarse  and 
blind  and  bigoted  ,*  but  nothing  is  more  interest- 
ing than,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  imperfections  of 
our  forefathers,  to  trace  their  gradual  advance  in 
freedom,  in  liberality,  and  in  civilisation — casting 
off,  from  time  to  time,  and  one  by  one,  the  shackles 
imposed  upon  them  by  ignorance  and  despotism. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  great  period  in  which 
our  author  lived.  Of  the  manners  of  that  period, 
and  of  many  of  the  thoughts  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  he  is  a faithful  illustrator.  In 
himself  he  stands  forth  in  his  work  as  a man  pos- 
sessed of  many  excellent  qualities — a thorough 
lover  of  good  things,  and  with  a heart  overflowing 
with  piety  and  gratitude,  but  with  an  intellect 
only  partially  emancipated  from  the  inherited 
superstitions  and  follies  of  his  time.  It  is  as  such 
a work,  and  as  the  work  of  such  a man,  that  I 
desire  to  present  to  you  these  notes  upon  The 
Acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  allegorized,  by  William 
Wodwall.”  John  Bruce, 

14,  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  N.  W. 
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IRISH  PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION 
IN  1613  AND  1869. 

The  interesting  table  supplied  by  Me.  Smiles 
(4*^  S.  iii.  190),  showing  the  coincidences  in 
names  and  representation  between  the  Long  Par- 
liament of  1640  and  the  present  reformed  as- 
sembly, induced  the  writer  to  examine  the  list  of 
members  of  Sir  John  Davis’s  Irish  Parliament  of 
1613,  with  a similar  view,  and  the  result  is  curious 
as  showing  that,  limiting  the  inquiry  to  the  re- 
presentation of  Ireland  alone,  the  same  analogy 
revails.  The  Parliament  of  1613  is  selected  as 
eing  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  an  accurate 
return  of  members,  and  as  having  been  the  first 
in  which  there  was  a complete  representation  of 
the  kingdom.  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Lord  Deputy  on  his  appointment  as  Speaker 
to  the  Commons  on  May  2,  1613,  tells  us  it  was 


“ not  called  in  such  a time  as  when  the  four  shires  of 
the  Pale  only  did  send  their  barons,  knights,  and  bur- 
gesses to  the  Parliament,  when  they  alone  took  upon  thena 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  whole  kingdom,  neglecting  to 
call  the  subjects  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  realm  unto 
them,  as  appeareth  by  that  Parliament  holden  by  Viscount 
Gormanston,  which  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  King  Henry  YU.,  caused  to  be  utterly  repealed^ 
and  the  Acts  thereof  made  void,  chiefly  for  that  the  sum- 
mons of  Parliament  went  forth  to  the  four  shires  of  the 
Pale  onh’^,  and  not  unto  all  the  rest  of  the  counties.  But 
it  is  called  in  such  a time  when  all  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught, as  well  as  Leinster  and  Munster,  have  voices  in 
Parliament  by  their  knights  and  burgesses ; when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  English  of  birth,  English  of 
blood,  the  new  British  colony  and  the  old  Irish  natives, 
do  all  meet  together  to  make  laws  for  the  common  good 
of  themselves  and  their  posterities.” 

Like  the  present,  it  was  also  a mixed  assembly 
in  the  religious  creed  of  its  members,  the  num- 
bers of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party  being  101  to 
125  Protestants. 


Francis  Annesley 
Richard  Barry 
Sir  John  Bingham  , 
Valentine  Blake 
Sir  John  Blennerh asset 
Robert  Blennerhasset 
Walter  Brady  . 
Thomas  Brady  . 

Sir  Thomas  Browne 
Barnaby  Bryan 
Sir  William  Burke 
Sir  Theobald  Burke 
Sir  Thomas  Burke 
John  Dali  way 
Sir  Robert  Digby 
Richard  Ellis  . 

Sir  Laurence  Esmonds 
Walter  Fitzgerald 
Faithful  Fortescue 
Paul  Gore 

Sir  J ames  Hamilton 
John  Hamilton 

Sir  Moses  Hill  . 
Morgan  Kavanagh 
Dermot  M‘Carthy 
Sir  Bryan  M‘Mahon 
Barnaby  Mathewe 
John  Moore 
Sir  Garrett  Moore 
Edward  Moore  . 
Melchior  Moore 
William  Murphy 
Chrihen  Murphy 
Sir  Christopher  Nugent 
Edmund  Nugent 
Garret  Nugent  . 

Walter  Nugent. 

Sir  Daniel  O’Brien 
Sir  Hugh  Pollard 
John  Power 
Sir  Henry  Power 
Christopher  Sherlock 
Paul  Sherlock  . 

Daniel  O’Sulyvant 
Edward  Trevor 
Nicholas  White 
Walter  White  . 


Irish  Parliament,  1613. 


sat  for  Armagh  County. 

„ Dublin  City. 

„ Castlebar. 

„ Galway  City. 

„ Belfast. 

„ Tralee. 

” j-  Cavan  Borough. 

,,  Limerick  County. 

„ Coleraine. 

„ Galwaj^  County. 

” I Mayo. 

„ Bangor. 

„ Athy. 

„ Dundalk. 

„ Wicklow  Borough. 
„ Kildare  Borough. 

„ Charlemount. 

„ Ballyshannon, 

„ Downshire. 

„ Killileagh. 

„ Antrim. 

„ Carlow  County. 

„ Cork  County. 

„ Monaghan. 

„ Ardee. 

„ Galway  County. 

„ Dungannon. 

„ Charlemount, 

„ Athboy. 

” I Ennistiogue. 

”]■  Westmeath. 

« J 

„ Athlone. 

„ Leitrim. 

„ Clare. 

„ Dungannon. 

„ Waterford  County. 
„ King’s  County. 

„ Naas. 

„ Waterford  City. 

„ Kerry, 

„ Killileagh, 

„ Clonmel. 

„ Donegal  Borough. 


Hon.  Hugh  Annesley  . 
Arthur  H.  S.  Barry 
Lord  Bingham 
John  Blake 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhasset 


Imperial  Parliament,  1869. 


sits  for  Cavan. 

Cork  County. 
Mayo. 

Waterford  City. 
Galway  City. 


John  Brady  . . . „ Leitrim. 

Lord  Castleross  (Valentine Browne)  Kerry. 

George  Bryan  . . . „ Kilkenny  County. 

Viscount  Burke  . . . „ Galway  County. 


Marriott  R.  Dalway  . 

Kenelm  T.  Digby 

Hon.  L.  G.  F.  Agar-Ellis  . 

Sir  John  Esmonde,  Bart.  . 

Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald 

Rt.  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue 

W.  R.  O.  Gore  . 

Maj  quis  of  Hamilton  . 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton  . 

Lord  Arthur  Hill-Trevor  . 
Arthur  Kavanagh  , 
McCarthy  Downing  . 

Patrick  M‘Mahon 
Henry  Mathews  . 

George  Henry  Moore  . 

Charles  Moore  . 
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Carrickfergus. 
Queen’s  County. 
Kilkenny  County. 
Waterford  County. 
Kildare  County. 
Louth. 

Leitrim. 

Donegal. 

Tyrone. 

Dublin  County. 
Downshire. 

Carlow  County. 
Cork  County. 

New  Ross. 
Dungarvon. 

Mayo. 

Tipperary. 


Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy  . 

A.  W.  F.  Greville-Nugent . 
Col.  F.  S.  Greville-Nugent . 


Cork  City. 

Westmeath 

Longford. 


Sir  Patrick  O’Brien,  Bart.  . „ 

William  Pollard- Urquhart  „ 

Edmond  De  La  Poer  (Power)  „ 

John  Talbot  Power  . . „ 

David  Sherlock  . . . „ 


King’s  County. 
Westmeath. 
Waterford  County. 
Wexford  County 
King’s  County. 


Edward  Sullivan 
Lord  A.  E.  Hill-Trevor 
Hon.  Charles  White  . 


Mallow. 

Downshire. 

Tipperary. 
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After  a lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half  we  find  a Burke  sitting  for  Galway,  a Ka- 
vanagh  representing  Carlow,  a Nugent  West- 
meath, and  a Power  (De  la  Poer)  Waterford. 
Other  instances  of  family  representation,  differing 
only  in  the  precise  locality,  will  he  found  in  the 
list  on  the  preceding  page.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
dividuals named,  anf>,  now  in  attendance  at  West- 
minster, are  lineal  descendants  or  of  the  family 
of  those  who  met  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  in 
1613.  In  a few  instances  only  we  fail  to  trace  any 
direct  connection  or  association  with  the  senators 
of  Sir  John  Davis’s  time.  Barnaby  Bryan  (pro- 
perly O’Brien),  who  sat  for  Coleraine  in  1613 
(and  subsequently  for  Carlow  in  1634),  was  son 
of  the  Lord  Thomond  of  his  day,  but  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  no  more  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  George 
Bryan,  now  M.P.  for  Kilkenny,  than  his  colleague 
Mr.  Agar  Ellis  is  a descendant  of  Bichard  Ellis  of 
Dundalk  in  1613.  Sir  Daniel  O’Brien,  M.P.  for 
Clare  in  the  Parliament  of  James  I.,  was  also  of 
the  Thomond  family,  and  a different  race  from  Sir 
Patrick  O’Brien  of  Victoria’s  Parliament ; nor  is 
there  any  apparent  association  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s present  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  and  the  olden  member  for  Kerry  (Daniel 
O’Sulyvant  de  Donologh)  than  being  of  the  same 
name  and  country.  Bobeet  Malcomson. 

Court  Place,  Carlow. 


Loed  Eaiefax. — I am  anxious  to  borrow,  for  a 
day  or  two  only, — 

“ A Letter  or  Declaration  from  Ferdinand  Lord  Fairfax, 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmle}’-,  and  others  residing  at  Yorke,  with  a 
Relation  of  all  the  Passages  at  the  Great  Meeting  at  Yorke, 
with  Names  of  those  Gentlemen  which  were  taken  by  the 
Sheriif  at  Yorke.”  4to,  1642. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Napoleon  I.  — The  enclosed  spirited  address 
was  delivered  upon  the  stage,  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  by  a boy  of  the  name  of  Burke, 
and  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  through  the  medium 
of  N.  & Q.”  what  was  the  future  career  of  this 
talented  youth.  Though  of  very  diminutive 
and  even  childish  stature,  his  representation  of 
the  personal  appearance,  dress,  and  attitude  of  the 
fallen  emperor,  together  with  his  impressive  deli- 
very of  the  address,  produced  an  effect  upon  my 
own  boyish  feelings  which  this  long  interval  of 
time  has  in  no  degree  effaced.  M.  D. 

^‘spoken  by  master  burke  IX  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
XAPOLEOX  I. 

“ Greatness  is  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  body.  Thus,  while 
common-place  men  die  every  day,  true  greatness  lives  for 
ever. 

“ It  is  Napoleon  stands  before  you  ; 

Napoleon,  that  rose  at  Marengo  and  fell  at  Waterloo  ; 
Napoleon,  that  gave  laws  to  the  world,  vet  pined  for 

liberty  on  a desolate  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean ; 
Napoleon,  that  made  kings,  yet  became  a slave  ; 


Napoleon,  who  conquered  all,  except  himself: 

Napoleon  the  Great ! Napoleon  Buonaparte, 

The  child  of  glory;  the  victim  of  ambition  ! 

“ Fear  not, — doubt  not, — I am  not  what  I was  : — 
Schooled  bj^  adversity,  I look  upon  the  past  as  on  a sun- 
lit sea, — a dream  of  light  that  must  be  one  da}’-  dimmed 
with  storms.  I gaze  upon  i\iQ  future  as  the  reaper  views 
the  rising  sun,  whose  beams  shall  ripen  and  repay  his  toil. 

“ Though  I repent  not,  I am  at  length  convinced ; 
though  I have  failed  in  precept,  j^et  I shall  flourish  by 
example.  Let  the  march  of  intellect  proceed ! I have 
followed  it  from  Biscay  to  Alexandria,  from  Moscow  to  the 
heights  of  St.  Helena.  Let  it  pursue  its  steady  course 
where’er  the  fresh  wind  blows,  or  Heaven  has  scattered 
its  brightest,  purest  gem,  the  glorious  mind! 

“ Napoleon  will  look  watchful  on  the  route,  pleased  if 
it  be  prosperous,  and  content  if  his  own  career  may  teach 
the  aspiring  minds  of  youth  the  folly  of  ambition. 

“ Aliens ! Marchez  a la  gloire,  k la  paix ! 

Vive  Napoleon  ! — Vive  I’esprit  universel!  ” 

Geace  at  Clement’s  Inn.  — The  following 
cutting  from  the  Table  Talk  ” column  of  the 
Guardian^  of  Feb.  24,  1869,  is,  I think,  worthy  of 
preservation  in  N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ At  Clement’s  Inn,  grace  after  dinner  is  not  said,  but 
acted.  Four  loaves,  closelj'  adhering  together,  typical  of 
the  four  Gospels,  are  held  up  by  the  occupant  of  the  chaii', 
who  raises  them  three  times  in  allusion  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  then  hands  them  to  the  butler,  who  hurries 
with  them  out  of  the  hall  with  an  alacrity  which  is 
emblematic  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  Bread  of  Life 
is  given  to  the  world.  This  acted  grace,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  clearly  had  a 
religious  origin.” 

If  there  are  any  other  halls  in  which  grace  is 
acted  instead  of  said,  perhaps  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  send  you  the  particulars. 

H.  P.  D. 

Loed  Byeon’s  Biogeaphees.  — As  a rule,  the 
admirers  of  a poet’s  genius  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  defects  of  his  private  character  j 
but  in  Byron’s  case  it  seems  impossible  to  separate 
the  poet  and  the  man,  and  his  friends  and  foes 
of  the  present  day  seem  to  be  as  active  as  those 
who  were  contemporary  with  him.  Perhaps  the 
most  absurdly  laudatory  life  of  man  that  ever  was 
written  is  contained  in  the  recent  work  by  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  {Mij  Recollections  of  Lord 
Byron,  1869).  Two  large  volumes  are  devoted  to 
the  task  of  proving  that  Byron  possessed  all  the 
virtues  that  ever  adorned  a human  being ; and 
the  only  source  of  such  little  failings  as  he  had 
was  his  placing  ^‘his  ideal  standard  too  high.” 
It  is  very  curious  to  contrast  the  statements  of 
two  writers  as  to  a matter  of  fact — Byron’s  beha- 
viour about  his  wife’s  property.  In  the  RecoU 
lections  it  is  said  (ii.  267)  : — 

“His  marriage  was  not  only  disinterested  as  regards 
fortune,  but  even  imprudently  generous  ; for  she  only 
brought  him  a small  dowry  of  10,OOOZ.,  and  this  was 
not  only  returned  by  Lord  Byron  on  their  separation, 
but  generously  doubled.” 

Ill  Biographical  Sketches,  by  Harriett  Marti- 
neau  (1869),  we  read : — 
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“ It  was  her  fortune  which  gave  him  the  means  of  pur- 
suing his  mode  of  life  abroad.  He  spent  the  utmost 
shilling  of  her  property  that  the  law  gave  him  while  she 
lived,  and  he  left  away  from  her  every  shilling  that  he 
could  deprive  her  of  by  his  will.” 

Strange  materials  these  for  the  guidance  of 
future  biographers ! J. 

Liquor’d,  and  to  Liqtjoe-up.  — The  text- 
word  of  this  note,  I think,  must  be  universally 
acknowledged  as  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  by  most 
will,  I fancy,  be  pronounced  American,  in  common 
with  many  other  words  and  phrases  which  are 
only  old-world  parts  of  speech  in  colloquial  use 
when  our  early  colonisers  of  America  took  them, 
with  their  skill  and  their  energies,  to  those  pro- 
vince-like prairies  and  savannahs,  destined  in 
after  times  to  clothe  and  feed  the  rest  of  this 
earth’s  inhabitants,  even  to  almighty  crack.  I 
close  with  this  truly  Yankee  compound,  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  a class  which  I cannot  help 
thinking  a true  creation  of  our  transatlantic  cou- 
sins, of  whom  we  have  much  to  be  ashamed,  but 
much  more  to  be  proud.  Allow  me  to  give  an 
extract  where  the  leading  word  of  this  note  is 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

“ Chabrias  fled  from  an  action  of  treason,  with  Iphi- 
crates,  who  blamed  him  for  exposing  himself  to  danger 
by  going  to  the  place  of  exercise  and  dining  at  his  usual 
hour.  ‘ If  the  Athenians,’  said  he,  ‘ deal  severely  with  us, 
let  them  execute  thee  snivelling  and  gut-foundered  ; I’ll 
die  well  liquored,  and  with  my  dinner  in  my  bell}'.’  ” — 
Plutarch’s  Morals,  by  several  hands,  vol.  i.  (By  E. 
Hinton,  of  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  p.  268.)  “ The 

Apothegms  of  Kings  and  great  Commanders.” 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Sir  Robert  Harley. — In  the  library  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a MS.  with 
this  title  : — 

“ A Survey  of  the  Ministry  of  Herefordshire  in  the 
several  hundreds,  humbly  represented  to  Sir  Kobt.  Harley, 
K.C.B.  and  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  the  memor- 
able Parliament  of  1640  ; together  with  the  parishes, 
patrons,  and  present  incumbents,  their  labours,”  &c. 

This  MS.  gives  a lamentable  description  of  the 
state  of  the  clergy  in  the  county  at  that  time — 
non-residents  and  pluralists  abounding,  and  little 
attention  being  shown  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  parishioners.  I quote  as  a specimen  the  case 
of  Bromyard,  a town  and  extensive  parish : — 

“ Bromyard,  a vicarage  worth  60Z.  per  annum,  Mr. 
Cole,  vicar,  the  Bishop’s  chaplain ; he  preacheth  but  seldom, 
and  is  of  a lewd  conversation.  There  are  belonging  to  the 
vicarage  of  Bromyard  three  chapels.  Stanford  Bishop, 
worth  per  annum  16Z.  Served  by  one  Mr,  Finch,  non- 
resident, being  parson  of  Acton  Beauchamps  in  Worces- 
tershire; he  sometimes  preacheth,  but  is  of  ill  report. 
Grendon  Bishop,  served  by  one  Mr.  Anions,  no  preacher, 
and  a very  evil  man.  — PVatton,  served  b}'  Mr.  Powell, 
who  sometimes  preacheth,  but  is  of  very  foul  conversation. 
The  patrons  of  Bromyard  are  three  Portionists,  which 
have  the  major  tithes,  and  glebe  lands  worth  160Z.  per 
annum,  and  these  Portionists  are  in  the  Bishop’s  gift. 


Thus  ill  is  Bromyard  served,  though  a market-town 
within  three  miles  of  Whitbourne,  the  place  of  the  Bishop’s 
habitation.”  * 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 


cauntesJ. 

Apron. — Why  is  the  pron^/'ciation  of  this  word 
given  as  apern  in  all  our  English  dictionaries  ? 

M.  D. 

Eight  Beatitudes. — Bishop  Heber  wrote  — 

“ I have  ...  no  studies  but  Wagenseil’s  ‘ Zela  Ignea 
Satanae,’  nor  an}'  anxiety  so  great  as  to  conform  myself 
to  that  truly  golden  rule — ‘ Blessed  are  they  that  expect 
nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed,’  ” 

The  last  sentence  is  attributed  to  Dean  Swift, 
and  I have  been  told  that  it  is  one  of  his  eight 
beatitudes,  but  have  made  many  inquiries  with- 
out gaming  any  , more  information.  Will  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  supply,  if  such  there  be,  the 
remaining  seven  ? ’ J.  F. 

Winterton. 

Davies  Queries,  No.  2. — Sir  John  Davies,  or 
Davys,  was  marshal  of  Connaught  temp.  Elizabeth, 
and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  that  pro- 
vince (some  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants  still),  with  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  natives.  His  arms  were — sable,  on  a 
chevron  argent,  three  trefoils  slipped  vert.  Crest, 
a dragon’s  head  erased  vert.  Motto,  Sustenta 
la  Drechura.”  These  arms  are  not  borne  by  any 
other  family  of  Davis,  Davies,  or  Davys,  except  his 
descendants.  Some  record  of  so  important  an 
individual  must  exist.  A^ho  was  he?  of  what 
family  ? He  was  not  the  celebrated  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  nor  the  Sir  John,  master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance,  a.d.  1599.  The  Viscounts 
Mountcashel  (extinct)  bore  these  arms  with  two 
tigers  proper,  guardant  and  coward.  If  we  could 
discover  their  reason  for  these  supporters  and  the 
Spanish  motto  it  might  help. 

Francis  Robert  Davies. 

Hawthorn,  Black  Eock,  co.  Dublin. 

Embalming  in  America. — I observe  from  the 
Guardian  newspaper  that  Dr.  Hopkins,  late  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  American  church,  was 
buried  on  January  15, 1868,  but  died  the  previous 
December.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  (if 
preferred,  privately)  whether  the  body  was  em- 
balmed. I have  heard  it  stated  that  during  the 
late  civil  war  bodies  embalmed  were  frequently 

[*  This  manuscript  is  described  by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his 
valuable  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Colleges  at  Oxford, 
ii.  82.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Robert  Harle}', 
like  the  notorious  William  Dowsing,  was  commissioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons  “ to  demolish  all  images, 
crucifixes,  and  other  obnoxious  reliques  of  popery  ” ; and 
this  knit<ht  of  the  Bath  appears  to  have  punctually  exe- 
cuted his  commission.  — Granger’s  Biog.  History,  ii.  269, 
edit.  1775. — Ed.] 
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sent  from  tlie  battle-field  for  interment  near  borne. 
Is  this  a correct  statement  ? W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

Fisk  Supekstition.  — A gentleman  named 
Trench,  in  his  recent  and  very  amusing  book  on 
Ireland,  states  that  the  peasantry  of  Western  Ire- 
land will  not  eat  skate  [Raia  l)atis\  however  plen- 
tiful that  fish  may  be,  and  however  famished 
themselves  are.  This  cannot  be  founded  on  sani- 
tary considerations,  so  I conclude  it  to  be  a super- 
stition. The  skate  is  sometimes  called  a maiden. 
I recollect,  when  fishing  at  the  sea-side,  hearing 
a very  old  Joe  about  being  caught  by  a maid’' 
w'hen  one  has  been  accidentally  bitten  by  a skate. 
The  skate,  when  opened  and  exposed  for  sale, 
bears  great  resemblance  to  a human  face,  orna- 
mented with  depending  rays  or  lace  frills,  the 
effect  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  muscular 
■contraction  called  crimping  ” ; in  this  shape  it 
has  a certain  resemblance  to  niediceval  or  pre- 
Kaphaelite  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  “ Our 
Lady,”  in  glory.  Is  this  supposed  superstition 
capable  of  any  real  corroboration  ? A.  H. 

PoKTPvAiTS  OE  Indian  Chiefs.  — About  the 
year  1734,  two  portraits  of  Indian  chiefs,  who 
were  very  friendly  to  General  Oglethorpe,  the 
founder  of  Savannah,  were  painted  in  London. 
In  1734,  Tamochici,  Mico  or  chief  of  the  Yama- 
craws,  and  Tomahomi  his  nephew,  went  with 
Oglethorpe  to  England,  and  had  their  portraits 
taken.  General  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees  of 
the  colony  had  rooms  called  the  Georgia  Rooms, 
where  these  pictures  were  exhibited.  Any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  pictures  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  of 
Eavannah,  whether  conveyed  through  N.  & Q.” 
or  by  letter  addressed  to  their  recording  secretary. 

P.  G.  II.  S. 

Savannah,  Georgia,  March  10,  1869. 

Loed  Matoks  of  London. — The  sale  of  en- 
gravings and  etchings  of  the  late  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  Bart.,* * * * §  of  Lime  Grove,  Putney,  Surrey, 
by  Mr.  William  Smith,  Auctioneer  and  Estate 
Agent,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  73,  New  Bond  Street, 
was  held  on  Thursday,  April  2,  1840,  and  nine 
following  days,  and  on  Monday,  April  27,  1840, 
and  six  following  days.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  or  subscribers  furnish  me  with  the 
name  of  the  possessor  of  lot  650  in  page  35  of  the 
Catalogue,  fifth  day,  described  as  — 

“ Loud  Mayors.— A View  of  all  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Mayoi'sof  this  Honoin*able  City  of  London, 
■&c.,  beginning  at  the  first  Yeare  (1558)  of  Her  Majestie’s 

* Died,  at  his  residence,  August  10,  1839,  when  the 
title  became  extinct ; and  his  widow.  Lad}’’  St.  Aubyn, 
died  in  1856,  and  her  effects,  including  a large  stock  of 
engravings,  purchased  by  her  at  the  sale  in  1839,  were 
sold  by  Messrs.  Winstanley,  Auctioneers,  at  Lime  Grove, 
Putney,  August  5,  1856.  The  title  was  resumed  by  Sir 
Edward  St.  Aul)yn,Bart.,  1866. 


Happy  Raigne,  and  continued  unto  this  present  Yeare 
1601.  Printed  at  London  for  William  Jaggar-d  and 
Thomas  Pauyer,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  House  in  Corn- 
hill,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Cat  and  two  Parots,  1601.  Por- 
traits, in  Wood,  of  all  the  Lord  Mayors  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth,  with  Historical  Accounts  under  each.  A 
highly  interesting  Series  of  Prints,  in  fine  Condition,  and 
presumed  to  be  Unique.  From  the  Gulston  * Collec- 
tion   47.” 

The  lot  was  bought  by  Mr.  Molten,  the  eminent 
print-seller  of  Pall  Mall  (who  died  many  years 
ago)  for  a customer,  whose  name  is  unknown.  As 
I wish  very  much  to  see  the  portraits  in  question, 
I should  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner,  that  I may  beg  the 
favour  of  a sight  of  these  ancient  wood  engravings, 
which  I find  are  not  in  the  libraries  of  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  city  of  London,  the  British  Museum, 
or  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  The  series  (47)  con- 
tain the  portraits  of  seven  lord  mayors  (four  of 
whom  were  also  masters  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Ciothworkers),  viz.  Sir  William  Hewitt, 
Kilt.,  1559 Sir  Rowland  Heyward,  IGit.,  M.P. 
1570 Sir  James  Hawes,  Knt.,  1574 ; Sir  Edward 
Osborne,  Knt.,  1583,  M.P.  1586  ;t  Sir  John 
Spencer,  Knt.,  1594 ; Sir  Thomas  Skinner,  Knt., 
1596  I;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Moseley,  Knt.,  1599.§ 

C.  E.  A. 

Camberwell,  S.E. 

The  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whom  MacDonald  of 
Keppoch,  nicknamed  Coll  of  the  Cows  ” (men- 
tioned in  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  vol.  i.  327  of  2“^  S.), married, 
and  also  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Laird  of  Kep- 
poch, who  fell  at  Culloden  ? J.  D. 

St.  James’s. 

Oswen’s  Peayer  Book  ” of  1552. — I knew 
from  Lowndes  (Bohn’s  edition,  p.  19*38),  and 
otherwise,  that  there  was  in  the  British  Museum 
a copy  of  his  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  There  is  also 
one  in  the  Magdalen  College  Library,  Oxford.  It 
was  concerning  the  1552  edition  I wished  an 
answer.  On  March  10  there  came  into  my  pos- 
session Macray’s  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
(1868),  and  I see  by  that  work  (p.  264)  that  a 
copy  of  Oswen’s  Prayer  Book  of  1552  was  pur- 
chased for  that  library  in  1841.  I shall  feel 
indebted  to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  inform 
me  of  any  other  copy  ? 

Thomas  Baxter,  F.G.S. 

26,  Sidbury,  Worcester. 

* A portrait  of  Joseph  Gulston,  Esq.,  of  Ealing  Grove, 
Middlesex,  is  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  London. 

f Served  his  apprenticeship  to  Sir  William  Hewit, 
merchant  upon  London  Bridge,  a.d.  1547  to  1554.  See 
an  account  of  his  gallant  action  in  saving  his  master’s 
daughter  in  all  the  histories  of  London. 

I Died  during  his  mayoralty. 

§ Portrait  engraved  in  1795,  and  sold  by Richard- 

son, of  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  from  the  collec- 
tion. 
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Papek  ColeakS;  Ckavats^  etc. — Were  gentle- 
men’s paper  shirt- collars  and  cravats^  &c.,  in- 
vented,- and  to  he  bought  at  Frankfort,  or  other 
German  towns,  in  1834  ? F.  T.  T. 

Poem  oir  a Moth.  — Some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  I read  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  a curious  piece  of  poetry,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  first  two  verses : — 

“ ’Tis  placid  midnight ; the  stars  are  keeping 
Their  meek  and  silent  course  in  heaven  ; 

Save  pale  recluse  for  knowledge  seeking, 

All  mortal  things  to  sleep  are  given. 

“ When  a wandering  night  moth  enters, 

Allured  by  taper  gleaming  bright, 

Awhile  keeps  hovering  round,  then  ventures 
On  student’s  mystic  page  to  light.” 

The  whole  is  composed  of  some  fifteen  verses, 
written  in  the  same  quaint  style,  being  the  story 
of  a moth.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
who  is  the  author  of  these  verses,  and  where  they 
are  to  be  found  ? W.  H. 

Dover. 

Quotation. — 

“ A horse,  a horse,  my  kingdom  for  a horse ! ” 

Is  this  a historical  exclamation  of  Pichard  III. 
at  Bosworth,  or  does  it  belong  to  the  dramatical 
inventions  of  Shakespeare  ? The  chroniclers  cited 
in  Mr.  Knight’s  pictorial  edition  do  not  mention 
the  phrase.  H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam.  ; 

Regimental  Badges,  Mottoes,  etc.— -What  is 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  following  regi- 
mental badges,  mottoes,  and  decorations  ? 

21st.  The  black  pigtail  worn  by  the  ofiicers. 

25th.  The  king’s  crest  and  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  mottoes  In  veritate  religionis 
contido,”  Nisi  Dominus  frustra.” 

28th.  The  number  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
caps. 

34th.  A,  laurel  wreath,  granted  in  1868. 

36th.  The  motto  Firm.” 

84th.  The  union  rose. 

85th.  The  motto  Aucto  splendore  resiirgo.” 

97th.  ^‘Quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt.” 

102nd.  Spectamur  agendo.” 

105th.  Cede  nullis.” 

Sebastian. 

Silver  Font. — What  is  the  date  and  history 
of  the  magnificent  silver  font  and  stand  recently 
sold  at  the  Marquis  of  Hastings’s  sale  ? It  has 
the  royal  arms  of  England  on  one  side,  and  the 
family  arms  of  the  marquis  on  the  other.  Messrs. 
Catchpole  and  Williams  secured  it  at  the  high 
price  of  1,2004  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Hughie  Spiers.” — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  song  ? 

“ Ye  sons  of  song,  awake ! arise  ! 

Each  power  invoke  in  earth  and  skies, 


Tune  well  your  harps  ; hark!  hark  ! Fame  cries. 

A bard  appears. 

Give  place  1 he  comes  to  take  the  prize. 

My  Hughie  Spiers.” 

Joseph  Richardson. 

Stonbreg  : Tyverssalt. — Sir  John  Warburton, 
Kt.,  writing  to  his  “ lovyng  sarvant  att  Anderton,”' 
says : — 

“ Mone  wyl  do  me  pleasure  att  Stonbreg  fajve.  The- 
more  mone  I doe  reseve  the  soner  I do  comme  home.  . . . 
Thus  I end  with  comendacions  to  you  and  all  my  frendes- 
in  Cheshyre  from  Tyverssalt  the  xiih*^  of  thys  present 
May,  1673. 

“ Your  loving  mayster, 

“John  Warburton.’’ 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  cor~ 
respondents  who  will  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Stonbreg  and  Tyverssalt. 

R.  E.  Egerton- Warburton. 

Surnames. — Is  the  Irish  surname  Corkrin,  or 
Corcoran,  identical  with  the  Scotch  name  Cochran,, 
or  Cochrane  ? I have  been  told  that  the  Irish 
name  means  a native  of  Cork.  Is  this  correct  ? 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

^‘A  Tour  through  Great  Britain.”  — A 
book  in  four  vols.,  published  1769,  is  called 

“ A Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
begun  by  Daniel  de  Foe,  continued  bj’-  Mr.  Richardson,, 
author  of  ‘ Clarissa,’  and  brought  down  to  1769  by  a 
Gentleman*  of  Eminence  in  the  Literary  World.” 

Who  was  the  gentleman  of  eminence  ? 

W.  S.  B. 

Waller’s  Ring.~I  have  a large  gold  ring 
with  a sort  of  crest — a heart  between  two  hands^ 
surmounted  by  a crown  or  coronet.  It  is  hollow,, 
with  open  pattern  to  contain  hair,  and  has  these 
words  engraved  on  the  inside : — 

“ Whose  hair  I wear 
I loved  most  dear.” 

Seventy  years  ago,  a lady  walking  on  a hill  near 
the  beach  in  Bermuda  noticed  something  glitter 
in  the  sand ; it  was  the  ring  (above  described), 
through  which  the  root  of  a cedar  tree  had  passed 
and  reburied  itself  in  the  sand,  leaving  the  ring 
near  the  surface.  For  some  time  before  the  ring 
was  discovered  there  had  been  heavy  rain,  which 
had  washed  away  the  sand  and  exposed  the  ring. 
The  root  on  each  side  of  the  ring  was  much 
thicker  than  the  circumference  of  the  ring.  It 
has  always  been  called  in  Bermuda  “ Waller’s  ” 
ring,  and  the  following  story  has  been  attached  ta 
it.  Cromwell  found  Waller  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  his  (Cromwell’s)  daughter,  and  when  asked 
what  he  was  doing.  Waller  replied,  “Asking  for 
the  hand  of  your  daughter’s  maid.”  The  young 
lady  then  gave  him  the  ring  which  was  lost  when 

[*  In  the  eighth  edition,  1778,  it  is  stated  to  be^by 
Gentlewew  of  Eminence  in  the  Literary  World.”— Ei>.] 
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Waller  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda 
islands.  How  this  story  originated  I know  not, 
nor  can  I find  mention  of  Waller  being  in  love 
with  either  of  Cromwell’s  daughters.  Might  the 
ring  have  contained  Sacchm'issa' s hair  ? We  know 
that  Waller  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
(sic  Eneyc.  Brit.)  to  Bermuda  after  his  refusal  by 
Lady  Dorothy  Sidney.  There  is  a parish  called 
Warrick  in  Bermuda.  Moodian. 

The  Woeld’s  best  Wealth  : a Collection 
of  choice  Councils  in  Verse  and  Prose.  Printed 
for  A.  Bettesworth,  at  the  Ked  Lion  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  1720.”  Can  any  correspondent  of 
& Q.”  point  out  a library  containing  the 
above  work  ? It  is  not  in  the  National  Library. 

S. 


Ambassadoks,  etc. — I should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  distinction  between  ambassadors, 
envo)^s,  ministers,  residents,  agents,  and  consuls  P 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  notes  it  as  singular  that  — 

“ no  complete  list  of  the  ambassadors  sent  from  England 
to  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  greater  or  smaller,  is 
anywhere  to  be  found  at  present.” — Original  Letters, 
5rd  Ser.  iv.  206. 

E.  H.  A. 

[Ambassadors,  as  representative  agents  or  envoys, 
were  employed  in  very  ancient  times ; but  the  practice  of 
keeping  ambassadors  ordinary  in  foreign  courts  is  but  of 
modern  invention.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu.  Ambassador  originally  meant,  and  is 
still  used  in  a general  sense  as  meaning,  any  minister 
authorised  to  represent  a government  abroad.  In  its  more 
proper  and  distinctive  sense,  it  indicates  the  highest  class 
of  foreign  ministers,  the  other  two  classes  being  envoys 
extraordinary  or  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  charges 
d'affaires, 

A consul  is  an  officer  appointed  by  a government  to  re- 
side in  some  foreign  country,  in  order  to  give  protection 
to  such  subjects  of  the  government  by  whom  he  is  ap- 
pointed as  may  have  commercial  dealings  in  the  country 
where  the  consul  resides,  and  also  to  keep  his  employers 
informed  concerning  any  matters  relating  to  trade  which 
may  be  of  interest  or  advantage  for  them  to  know. 

An  envoy  is  a diplomatic  minister  or  agent  inferior  in 
■dignity  to  an  ambassador,  but  generally  invested  with 
equal  powers. 

In  the  State  Paper  Office  is  “ An  Alphabetical  Index  of 
the  Names  and  Dates  of  Employment  of  English  Ambassa- 
dors and  Diplomatic  Agents  resident  in  Foreign  Courts, 
from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne 
inclusive,  in  one  volume  folio.”  (See  the  Appendix  to 
the  Commissioners'  Report,  1837,  p.  78.)  There  is  also  a 
List  of  Ambassadors  to  and  from  England,  by  the  late 
John  Holmes,  among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Nos.  20,760  to  20,766.] 


Lines  by  Sheeidan. — Can  you  give  me  the 
remaining  verses  of  a poem  written  by  Sheridan, 
and  addressed  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Linley,  be- 
ginning thus : — 

“ Marked  jmu  that  eye  of  azure  blue  ? 

Marked  you  that  cheek  of  heavenly  hue  ? 

The  one,  Love’s  arrow  darting  round ; 

The  other,  blushing  at  the  wound.” 

A. 

[The  pretty  lines,  “ Mark’d  you  her  cheek  of  rosy  hue  ? ” 
were  written  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  not  upon 
Miss  Linley,  as  has  been  generally  stated,  but  upon  Lady 
Margaret  Fordyce,  and  form  part  of  a poem  which  he 
published  in  1771,  descriptive  of  the  principal  beauties 
of  Bath,  entitled  “Clio’s  Protest,  or  the  Picture  Var- 
nished,” being  an  answer  to  some  verses  by  Mr.  Miles 
Peter  Andrews,  called  “ The  Bath  Picture,”  in  which 
Lady  Margaret  was  thus  introduced : — 

“ Remark,  too,  the  dimpling  sweet  smile 

Lady  Marg’ret’s  fine  countenance  wears.” 

The  following  is  the  correct  reading  of  the  passage  in 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  poem  : — 

“ Mark’d  you  her  cheek  of  rosy  hue  ? 

Mark’d  you  her  eye  of  sparkling  blue  ? 

That  eye,  in  liquid  circles  moving ; 

That  cheek,  abash’d  at  man’s  approving ; 

The  one.  Love’s  arrows  darting  round ; 

The  other,  blushing  at  the  wound : 

Did  she  not  speak,  did  she  not  move. 

Now  Fallas — now  the  Queen  of  Love ! ” 

The  poem  consists  of  about  four  hundred  lines.  Vide 
Moore’s  Memoirs  of  Sheridan,  ed.  1825,  p.  41.] 

Beotheehoods. — Mr.  Gambier  Parry  stated  at 
the  Dublin  Congress,  that  in  1670  there  existed 
forty  recognised  brotherhoods  in  London,  and  ten 
in  Dublin  in  1712,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Arch- 
bishop King;  and  that  out  of  these  sprang  the 
foundation  of  the  two  great  religious  societies  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  and  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

[On  the  principle  that  Union  is  Strength,  several  pious 
churchmen  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
formed  themselves  into  societies,  whose  name  sufficiently 
indicates  the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  “ Societies 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners.”  These  societies  im- 
posed upon  their  members  a regular  conformity  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  They  regularly 
observed  festivals  and  fasts,  partook  frequently  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  observed,  as  remarked  by  Robert 
Nelson  (Preface  to  his  Festivals  and  Fasts),  many  rules 
very  serviceable  “ to  revive  that  spirit  of  Christianity 
which  was  so  much  the  glory  of  primitive  times.” 
Shortly  after  the  institution  of  these  societies,  the  vener- 
able Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  its 
origin,  the  first  meeting  having  been  held  in  London  on 
Wednesday,  March  8,  1698.  In  the  course  of  two  years 
the  society  was  separated  into  two  branches,  one  of  which. 
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under  the  title  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was  incorporated  by  a charter 
dated  June  16, 1701.  Such  is  the  origin  of  these  two  vener- 
able societies,  which,  from  the  sober  piety  of  these  religi- 
ous brotherhoods,  have  proved  a blessing  almost  to  the 
whole  world. — Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  2'^^  S.  i.  272,  273.] 

Reading  Abbey. — Can  any  of  yoiir  readers  in- 
form me  what  became  of  the  income  of  the  above 
abbey  ? In  Spelman’s  History  and  Fate  of  Sact'i- 
lege,  Glastonbury  and  Reading  are  coupled  to- 
gether, their  united  value  being  5624/.;  and 
granted  to  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
beheaded  for  high  treason  in  1549.  Was  his  pro- 
perty, therefore,  forfeited  to  the  crown  ? 

W.  Smith. 

Eeading. 

[Reading  Abbey  was  dissolved  in  1539,  and  was  kept  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  his  own  hands,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  Thomas  Vachell,  Esq.  In  1550,  Edward  VI.  granted 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  being  attainted  of  high 
treason  and  beheaded  in  1551,  his  property  reverted  to 
the  crown.  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign, 
appointed  Sir  Francis  Englefield  keeper  of  the  abbey, 
manor,  park,  &c.,  and  the  same  3^ear  granted  the  site  of 
the  abbey  to  Sir  Henry  Jerningham,  master  of  her  house, 
hold.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  the  abbej"  in  her  own  hands. 
King  James  settled  it  on  his  queen,  when  it  was  turned 
into  a palace.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  ceased 
to  be  a royal  residence.  For  a circumstantial  account  of 
its  dissolution  and  subsequent  fate,  consult  Coates,  His- 
tory of  Reading,  ed.  1802,  pp.  262-267 ; Lysons,  Berk- 
shire, p.  334  ; and  Dugdale,  Monasticon,  ed.  1823,  iv.  33.] 

French  Heralds’  College.  — May  I learn 
through  the  medium  of  N.  & Q.”  whether  there 
is  such  a body  as  the  above,  and  how  it  may  be 
addressed?  F.  de"C. 

[Previous  to  the  French  revolution  there  was  an  officer 
known  as  the  Grand  Master  of  Arms,  appointed  in  the 
year  1696.  This  post  was  successively  filled  b^’’  several 
members  of  the  Hozier  family,  famed  as  heralds  and  gene- 
alogists. Pierre  d’Hozier  (born  1592,  died  1660)  was  much 
esteemed  both  by  Louis  XIII.  and  his  successor,  Louis 
XIV.  The  latter  made  him  a judge  of  arms,  certifier  of 
titles,  a counsellor  of  state,  and  he  was  considered  a genea- 
logical referee  for  all  Europe.  He  compiled  Genealogie 
des  Principales  Families  de  France,  in  150  folio  volumes. 
His  son  Charles  (born  1640,  died  1732)  succeeded  him  in 
the  post  of  judge  of  arms,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded 
by  a nephew,  who  compiled  a registry  of  the  nobility  of 
France,  in  ten  folio  volumes,  published  under  the  title  of 
V Armorial.  His  death  took  place  in  1767. 

There  is  at  present  no  Heralds’  College  in  France  ; but 
we  would  advise  F.  de  C.  to  communicate  with  M.  le 
Vicorate  de  Magn}’,  Directeur  de  ITnstitut  HeValdique, 
9,  Rue  de  Buffault,  Paris,  author  of  La  Science  du  Blason, 
accompagme  d'un  Armorial  General  des  Families  Nobles 
de  V Europe.  Paris,  1858-60,  8vo.] 


WILLIAM  CRASHAW. 

(Fh  S.  iii.  219.) 

I find  in  my  MS.  note-book  a few  particulars 
respecting  this  industrious  and  voluminous  writer, 
now  almost  forgotten  ; bis  reputation  having  been 
considerably  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more  famous 
son  Richard,  the  poet,  of  whose  life,  however,  as 
of  his  father’s,  very  little  is  known. 

Of  the  date  and  place  of  the  elder  Crashaw’s 
birth  I can  find  no  particulars.  Anthony  Wood 
says  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  {Athen.  Oxon, 
ii.  468),  but  gives  neither  his  college  nor  degree. 
He  must  have  been  advanced  to  B.D.  and  made 
preacher  of  the  Temple  before  1609,  in  which 
year  he  published  (appending  these  titles  to  his 
name)  his  famous  anti- papal  Sermon  at  the  Cross. 
In  1618,  Nov.  13,  he  was  admitted  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  ad  pres.  J.  North  and 
W.  Baker.”  [Wood,  from  the  London  Registry.'] 
Newcourt’s  Repertorium  omits  his  name  from  the 
list  of  Whitechapel  rectors,  but  see  the  record  of 
his  marriage  in  the  register  of  All  Hallows  Bark- 
ing 

“ 1619,  May  11.  William  Crashaw,  Parson  of  S*®  Marie 
Mattfellon,  alias  Whitechapel,  bachelor  of  diuinitie,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthonie  Skinner,  of  the  same 
parish,  gent.” 

His  wife  would  appear  to  have  died  whilst 
giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  on  Oct.  8,  1620,  as  was  recorded  in  her 
highly  commendatory  opitaph  on  the  north  wall 
of  Whitechapel  church.  This  is  given  at  length  in 
Strype’s  Stow,  iv.  45.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a second  marriage,  I conclude  that  the  child  thus, 
unhappily  deprived  of  a mother’s  care  was  Richard, 
the  poet,  already  alluded  to.  The  elder  Crashaw 
was,  I presume,  a clergyman  of  Puritan  tendencies ; 
certainly  he  was  a violent  anti-Romanist ; his  son 
Richard  became  an  equally  violent  anti-Protestant 
— not  a very  remarkable  contrast  of  circumstances, 
our  own  times  affording  several  striking  instances 
of  the  same  thing.  It  is  to  William  Crashaw  that 
Selden  alludes  in  his  Table-Talk,  p.  85  of  Arber’s 
edition.  I observe  that  in  this  otherwise  admir- 
able edition  the  name  is  printed  Crasham,  but 
Selden  plainly  alludes  to  the  preacher  of  the 
Temple,  of  which  place  he  was  a bencher.  No 
bibliographer  gives  a complete  catalogue  of  this 
author’s  writings : all  the  lists  differ  considerably. 
The  following  I believe  to  be  tolerably  accurate. 
Nearly  all  these  works  have  been  personally  exa- 
mined by  me.  They  were  all  published  in  Lon- 
don : — 

1.  Perkins’  Calling  of  the  Ministerie,  with  a Preface 
by  W.  C.  120.  1605. 

2.  Romish  Forgeries  and  Fictions,  Latin  and  English 
title.  40.  1606. 

3.  Sermon  at  the  Cross,  justified  by  the  Author.  4o. 
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1608.  [Three  editions  at  least.  It  provoked  several  re- 
plies.] 

4.  Consilium  delectorum  Cardin  alium  et  aliorum 
Praelat™,  12®.  1609  [Dedicated  to  Toby  Matthew,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ; dated  Temple,  April  20, 1609.  SeeAddit. 
MS.  5865.] 

5.  Sermon  before  Lord  Lawarre,  Sec.,  on  Luke  xxii.  32. 
4®.  1610. 

6.  The  Jesuite’s  Gospel.  4®.  1610.  [?  another  edition, 
1621.] 

7.  Consilium  quorundam  Episcop.  Bononiae.  4®.  1613. 
[Addit.  MS.  5865.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton.] 

8.  Manual  for  True  Catholics ; Enchiridion  piarum  pre- 

cuni,  etc.  12®.  1616.  \_?  earlier  edition,  161 1.] 

9.  The  Complaint  ; Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and 
Body  of  a damned  Man  from  S‘  Bernard.  4®.  1616. 
[?  also  1632.  Dedicated  to  his  friends  H.  Hare,  Kich. 
Brownlow,  Geo.  Corke,  and  John  Walker,  Esqs.,  and 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.] 

10.  Parable  of  the  Poyson  of  Sinne  ; Sermons  at  Gray’s 
Inn.  8®.  1618.  [Dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  &c.] 

11.  Fiscus  Papalis  (Latin  and  English).  4®.  1621. 

12.  The  New  Man  : a Supplication  for  a General  Coun- 
cil (translated).  4®.  1622.  [?  a translation  of  No.  4.] 

13.  Epistola  ad  Binnium.  4®.  1624. 

14.  Rules  of  the  Pope’s  Custom  House.  4®.  1625. 

15.  Mittimus  to  the  Jubilee  of  Rome  (translated).  4®. 
1625. 

16.  Milk  for  Babes,  Catechism.  8®.  1633. 

17.  The  Besotted  Jesuite.  4®.  1641. 

18.  On  the  Murder  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
(translated  from  the  French).  4®.  1611. 

He  also  published  two  editions  of  a translated 
Life  of  Galazzo  Caracciolo  {fio, in  1608  and  1612). 
Another  edition  (posthumous)  appeared  in  1655. 

In  the  Gent's  Mag.  Feb.  1837,  p.  151,  there  is 
a Latin  letter  of  his,  with  an  English  translation, 
in  which  he  requests  Casaubon  to  urge  upon 
King  James  the  purchase  of  five  hundred  volumes 
of  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Savilles  of  York- 
shire. 

Since  copying  out  the  above  particulars,  I have, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Cohen,  rector, 
consulted  the  registers  of  Whitechapel  for  addi- 
tional information  respecting  the  Orashaws  ; but,  I 
regret  to  write,  without  success.  The  YVhitechapel 
registers,  otherwise  in  excellent  condition,  are 
very  imperfect  during  the  early  years  of  Crashaw’s 
incumbency.  There  is  no  record  of  the  burial  of 
his  wife,  nor  of  the  birth  or  baptism  of  his  son ; 
and  the  monument  “ on  the  north  wall,”  with  its 
inscription  preserved  in  Strype’s  8loWj  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Jtjxta-Turkim. 


WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  AT  THE  BATTLE 
ON  THE  NORTH  INCH  OF  PERTH  IN  1396  ? 
(4^’^  S.  iii.  7,  27,  177.) 

As  Me.  Macphersox,  in  his  very  able  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  does  not  refer  to  the  account 
of  the  contest  as  given  by  Holinshed  in  his  liis- 
torie  of  Scotlande,\  have  thought  the  quaint  old 
chronicler’s  racy  description  of  the  event  might 


afford  some  aid  in  solving  the  difficulty,  and  per- 
haps prove  interesting  to  your  readers.  I therefore 
send  it  for  insertion.  T.  0.  S. 

“ At  this  time  also  the  most  parte  of  the  north  coun- 
trey of  Scotland  was  sore  disquieted  b}’  two  clannes  of 
those  Irish  Scots,  cleped  Kateranes,  whiche  inhabite  the 
h3"e  lande  countreys,  the  one  named  Clankayes,  and  the 
other  Clanquhattanes. 

“ These  two  being  at  deadly  fude,  robbed  and  wasted 
the  countre}^  with  continuall  slaughter  and  reife. 

“ At  length  it  was  accorded  betwixt  y®  parties,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Earles  of  Murray  & Craw  fort,  that  thirtie 
persons  of  one  clan  shoulde  fight  before  the  king  at 
Perth  againste  thirtie  other  of  the  other  clannes  men  with 
sharp  sAvords  to  the  utterance,  without  anj’-  kind  of 
armoure  or  harnesse,  in  triall  and  decision  of  the  quarell 
for  the  which  the  varyance  betwixt  them  first  rose. 

“ Both  these  clannes  right  joyfull  of  this  appointment, 
came  to  Perth  with  their  number,  where  in  a place  cleped 
the  North  Inche,  a little  beside  the  towne,  in  presence  of 
the  king  and  other  judges  assigned  thereto,  they  foughte 
according  as  was  agreed,  and  that  with  such  rage  and 
desperate  furie,  that  all  those  of  Clankayes  part  were 
slaj-ne  (one  onely  excepted),  who  to  save  his  life  after 
he  sawe  all  his  fellowes  slayne,  lepte  into  the  water  of 
Tay,  and  swam  me  over,  and  so  escaped. 

“ There  was  a xi.  of  Clanquhattanes  sj'de  that  escaped 
with  life,  but  not  one  of  them  unwounded,  and  that  very- 
sore. 

At  their  entring  into  the  fielde  or  listes  where  they 
should  darraigne  y®  battell,  one  of  clannes  wanted  one 
of  hj^s  number,  by  reason  that  hee  which  should  have 
supplyed  it  was  privily  stolen  away,  not  willing  to  be 
partaker  of  so  deere  a bargaine,  but  there  was  a countrey 
felowe  amogst  the  beholders,  being  sory  that  so  notable 
a fighte  shoulde  be  passed  over,  offered  himselfe  for  a 
small  summe  of  money  to  fyll  up  the  number,  though  the 
matter  apperteyned  nothing  to  him,  nor  to  any  of  his 
friends. 

“ This  battell  was  foughte  betwixt  these  Hvo  clannes  in 
manner  as  before  is  remembred,  in  the  j^eere  1396.” 

I think  every  student  of  Highland  lore  must 
admit  that  in  the  recent  papers  on  this  question 
by  Dr.  Macpherson  and  the  Kev.  W.  G.  Shaw 
much  valuable  information  is  afforded  to  the 
public  ; but  though  fully  sensible  of  this  myself, 

I must  dissent  in  toto  from  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  former  gentleman  arrives,  and  from  some  of 
the  statements  advanced  by  the  latter. 

Dr.  MACPHERSOisr  concludes  that  the  fight  took 
place  between  the  Shaws  and  Farquharsons,  and 
that  the  latter,  as  clan  Quhele,  were  victorious. 
But  did  either  of  these  families  exist  at  this  period 
as  separate  clans  or  septs  ? My  fellow-clansman 
says  yes,  so  far  as  the  Shaws  are  concerned.  I 
regret  that  I cannot  agree  with  him  on  this  point, 
but  I am  quite  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  Farquharsons  in  1396.  After  his  letter, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  refute 
Dr.  Macpherson’s  theory  with  regard  to  the 
latter  clan;  I would  only  remark  that  the  Far- 
qiiharsons  themselves  deduce  their  descent  from 
Farquhar,  son  of  Shaw  of  Bothimurcus,  who  set- 
tled in  Braemar  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  that  Dr.  Macpherson  admits  as  an 
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undisputed  fact  that  their  first  leader  was  one  of 
the  ShawS;  hut  that  there  is  no  record  of  this 
until  the  same  period. 

The  Shaws,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  do 
not  boast  existence  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  although  Shaw,  the  historian 
of  Moray  (p.  43),  does  date  their  settlement  in  the 
north  about  the  beginning  at  least  of  that  cen- 
tury.”* The  tradition  of  my  own  (the  oldest) 
branch  of  this  clan,  is  that  the  founder  of  the 
clan  was  Shaw  Mor,  cousin  to  Lachlan,  chief  of 
Mackintosh,  and  head  of  clan  Chattan ; that  at 
the  trial  battle  at  Perth,  in  1396,  Lachlan  of 
Mackintosh  being  too  aged  to  take  the  field  in 
person,  Shaw  Mor  was  deputed  to  fill  his  place, 
being  a warrior  of  tried  valour  and  established 
renown  (whence  the  epithet  Mor,”  although  he 
may  have  been  ^^Beg,”  or  little  of  stature.f)  The 
tradition  further  states  that  Shaw  being  victo- 
rious, the  chief  gave  him  as  a reward  the  lands  of 
Rothimurcus,  upon  which  his  posterity  were,  by 
way  of  distinction,  called  Shaws.  The  Mackin- 
tosh genealogy  corroborates  this  tradition  in  some 
measure,  for  it  makes  Shaw  to  be  great-grandson 
(by  the  second  son)  of  Angus,  chief  of  Mackintosh, 
and  his  wife  Eva  j Lachlan  of  Mackintosh  being 
grandson  of  the  same.  (See  genealogy  in  Douglas’s 
Baronage,  art.  Mackintosh,”  which  is  taken  from 
a MS.  history  of  the  clan,  part  of  which  was 
written  about  1490.)  But  the  Rev.  W.  Gt.  Shaw 
says  that  there  was  a race  of  Shaivs  at  Rothimur- 
cus  before  1396,  and  appeals  to  charter  evidence 
as  given  in  preface  to  Spalding  Club  Miscellany, 
I do  not,  however,  think  that  it  follows  from  the 
fact  of  the  manor  of  the  late  Scayth  filii  Fer- 
chardi  ” being  mentioned  in  a deed  of  1338,  or  of 
a “^^Fercard  son  of  Seth  ” appearing  as  witness  to 
an  agreement  in  1234,  that  there  was  then  a race 
of  Shaws.  Why  not,  as  the  name  Fercard  or 
Farquhar  occurs  in  each  case,  a race  of  Farquhars 
as  well  ? Seth  or  Shaw  seems  to  be  in  these 
deeds  merely  an  individual,  not  a family  appella- 
tion— in  fact,  the  Christian  name,  as  we  should  call 
it.  Further,  the  two  individuals  were  undoubtedly 
of  the  Mackintoshes  j the  late  Scayth,  in  the  deed 
of  1338,  being  in  all  probability  Shaw,  who  before 
he  became  chief  of  Mackintosh  acquired  from  the 
Bishop  of  Moray  in  1236  a lease  of  Rothimurcus, 
where  he  resided ; % and  Fercard  son  of  Seth,  in 
the  deed  of  1234,  being  Ferquhard,  son  of  Shaw, 
who  became  chief  of  clan  Mackintosh  in  1210, 

* He  contradicts  himself,  however,  in  his  next  sentence, 
by  saying  that  the  Shaws  held  Kothimurcus  during  one 
hundred  years  before  1350  without  disturbance. 

f He  may  not  have  been  called  “ Mor  ” (great)  until 
after  this  fight  at  Perth ; if  he  had  been  so  called  pre- 
viously, no  doubt  one  of  the  chroniclers  would  have  men- 
. tioned  it. 

f The  lands  referred  to  in  this  deed  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Eothimurcus  proper,  where  “ situm  fuit 
manerium  quondam  Scayth  filii  Ferchardi.” 


and  died  1240.  This  Ferquhard  is  mentioned  in 
another  deed  of  the  same  year  as  Ferchard 
Seneschall  de  Badenoch.”  The  name  Shaw  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Mackintosh  genealogy.  (See 
Douglas’s  Baronage,  art.  “ Mackintosh.”)  That 
Mackintoshes  and  not  Shaws  possessed  Rothi- 
murcus for  more  than  one  hundred  years  before 
1396  is  shown  by  the  lease  of  the  lands  in  1236 
to  Shaw,  afterwards  chief  of  Mackintosh,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  Mackintoshes  are 
spoken  of  as  residing  there  before  they  attained 
the  chiefship.  (MS.  History  of  Mackintoshes,* 
which  also  expressly  states  that  Lachlan  gave 
to  Shaw  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  Rothi- 
murcus for  the  valour  which  he  showed  that  day 
[at  Perth]  against  his  enemies  ”).  Shaw,  the  his- 
torian of  Moray,  who,  I believe,  first  published 
the  notion  of  the  possession  of  Rothimurcus  by 
the  Shaws,  a,nd  the  consequent  existence  of  that 
family  before  1396,  was  no  doubt  misled  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  Shaw  among  the 
Mackintoshes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  militating  against  the 
statement  that  a family  of  Shaws  existed  in  Ro- 
thimurcus before  1396,  and  as  showing  that  the 
Shaws  were  originally  Mackintoshes,  that  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  confirming  Shaw  Mor’s  grand- 
S071  in  the  possession  of  Rothimurcus  (Sept.  4, 
1464),  calls  him  Allister  Kier  Mackintosh. 

I conclude  from  all  this,  that  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  genealogies  of  the  Mackintoshes,  Shaws,  and 
Farquharsons,  and  if  any  weight  attaches  to  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts  of  the  two  last-named  families, 
neither  the  clan  Shaw  nor  the  clan  Farquharson 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  clan  battle  at  Perth  in 
1396,  and  that  neither  could  therefore  have  been 
a party  to  that  battle. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  patronymic 
‘^Farquharis  son,”  given  by  Wyntoun  to  Shaw, 
leader  of  the  victors,  supports,  though  indirectly, 
the  tradition  of  the  Shaw  family  already  stated, 
that  their  founder  was  of  the  Mackintoshes. 
According  to  the  Mackintosh  genealogy,  Shaw 
was  the  son  of  Gilchrist-mac-Ewan-mac-Angus- 
mac-Fhrg'wAar.  This  Farquhar  was  one  of  the 
greatest  chiefs  of  the  clan  Mackintosh,  a man 
of  great  parts  and  remarkable  fortitude,”  says 
Douglas  {Baronage,  348)  ,*  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Shaw  used  or  was  called  by  the  name  of  his 
distinguished  ancestor,  of  whom  he  had  by  his 
prowess  shown  himself  a worthy  descendant.  I 
have  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Skene  {History 
of  Highlanders,  ii.  177),  to  show  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  justifiable;  and,  as  shown  by  the 

MacConnel  Dubh  ” of  the  Camerons,  and  the 

* This  MS.  also  sa3"s  that  the  posterity  of  Duncan, 
uncle  of  Farquhar  of  Mackintosh,  and  tutor  during  the 
latter’s  minority,  lived  in  Rothimurcus  successively  until 
the  fight  at  Perth,  when  Malcolm,  alias  Callum  Mor,  the 
last  of  Duncan’s  posterity,  was  slain. 
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MacCallum  Mor  ” of  the  Camphells,  it  was  a 
common  thing  in  those  days  to  designate  a man  as 
the  son  of  a remote  ancestor. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I would  notice 
briefly  Be.  Macpheeson’s  statement  that  the 
name  of  Shaw  dwindled  down  after  the  battle  at 
Perth.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that 
the  contrary  was  the  fact.  According  to  Shaw 
{History  of  Moray,  p.  43),  a company  of  the  name 
were  at  Harlaw  in  1413,  under  their  chieftain 
James  ; in  the  second  and  third  generations  from 
Shaw  Mor,  the  parent  stem  of  Rothimurcus  shot 
forth  three  branches,  afterwards  of  importance — 
the  Shaws  of  Tordarroch,  Bell,  and  Balnivert. 
The  Bell  Shaws  are  spoken  of  by  Sir  R.  Sibbald, 
writing  in  1680  {Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  vol.  ii. 
p.  297),  as  “ able  fighting  men,  going  under  the 
banner  of  Mackintosh.”  The  Shaws  existed  under 
their  own  chieftain  as  one  of  the  sixteen  septs  of 
clan  Chattan  (as  which  they  are  generally  placed 
among  the  more  important  septs)  until  about 
1570,  when  Rothimurcus  was  forfeited  and  the 
clan  became  broken  up,  although  several  families 
of  it  continued  long  after  in  possession  of  their 
holdings. 

I hope  shortly  to  be  allowed  space  to  state  the 
result  of  my  own  study  of  the  question  as  to 
who  the  clans  engaged  in  the  fight  at  Perth  really 
were.  Alexander  Mackintosh  Shaw.* 

94,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 


THE  SYON  COPE. 

(4«>  S.  iii.  184.) 

Mr.  Piggot  asks,  ^‘What  armorial  bearings 
are  upon  the  orphreys  ? ” I have  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  a careful  transcript  of  all  the  arras 
upon  this  cope  j I am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
record  them  in  print.  I do  not  at  present  ven- 
ture to  assign  names  to  all,  but  I hope,  when  I 
have  access  to  books,  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  to 
ask  for  a place  in  N.  & Q.”  for  the  names  now 
left  out.  It  is  said,  and  I have  no  doubt  truly, 
that  the  arms  are  of  a rather  later  date  than  the 
body  of  the  cope.  But  I do  not  think  that,  as  they 
now  stand,  we  see  them  as  they  were  first  put  on. 
It  appears  to  me  that,  in  some  repair  of  the  cope, 
they  were  removed  by  the  religious,  and  replaced 
as  they  now  stand.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  is 
as  follows : — The  arms  appear  in  three  positions. 
I call  the  first  The  Straight  Edge  ” of  the  cope ; 
the  second,  “The  Sweep,  or  semi-circle”;  the 
third, ^ “ The  Morse.”  Now  the  Straight  Edge 
contains  fourteen  coats;  and  the  Sweep,  begin- 
ning at  the  top,  on  the  dexter  side,  and  so  going 
on  to  the  bottom,  and  up  to  the  top  on  the  sinister 
side,  shows  forty-five  lozenges  of  arms.  They  are 
worked  not  only  with  great  fineness,  but  also 
with  what  I may  call  perfect  heraldic  intelligence. 


The  workers,  I think,  must  have  understood 
heraldry  thoroughly.  It  is  therefore,  at  first 
sight,  very  surprising  to  observe  that  several  of 
these  arms  are  reversed ; that  is  to  say,  the  base 
of  the  arms  is  put  uppermost.  This  fact  can, 
I think,  be  explained  best,  if  not  only,  by  the 
supposition  that  they  were  all  moved  long  after 
they  had  been  worked,  and  replaced  without  suf- 
ficient care  or  knowledge.  The  hands  that  had 
worked  them  could  not  have  made  these  mistakes. 
It  will  be  observed  also  by  any  one  who  inspects 
the  Morse  that  it  has  evidently  been  cut  off  a piece 
of  work  with  no  regard  to  the  designs  upon  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  material  for  making  it  what  it  now 
is.  I proceed  to  give  the  list  of  the  arms.  I 
begin  with  the  Straight  Edge,  and  at  the  dexter 
side. 

1.  Lozenge.  This  is  reversed.  Ermine  on  a 
cross  Gr.,  five  lions  passant  or.  In  the  four  span- 
drils  formed  by  the  lozenge,  in  each,  is  one  gold 
star.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  the  red  has  faded  to 
the  lowest  tint ; the  blues  and  blacks  have  stood 
better. 

2.  Lozenge  reversed.  Vairy,  or  and  G.  A 
bordure  B.  charged  with  horse-shoes  or.  Ferrers, 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  the  spandrils  four  birds. 

3.  Lozenge  reversed.  G.  the  Agnus  Bei  with 
staff  and  banner ; two  estoiles  of  six  waved  rays, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Agnus  Bei,  and  a cres- 
cent under  His  feet,  all  or.  In  the  spandrils  four 
stars. 

4.  As  2. 

5.  As  1. 

6.  In  a circle,  cheeky,  or  and  B.  A chevron 
ermine.  De  Neiuburg,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

7.  In  a circle,  quarterly  1 and  4 G.  a castle  or. 
Castile.  2 and  3 argent,  a lion  rampant,  purpure, 
now  looking  like  dark  blue.  Leon. 

8.  As  2,  but  not  reversed. 

9.  B.  Three  horse-breaks  (not  bits)'  extended 
bar- wise,  one  above  the  other,  or.  On  a chief 
ermine  a lion  naissant  G.  This  is  Genevile;  or, 
as  Menestrier  spells  it,  Joinville.  I believe  it  is 
the  only  instance  of  the  bearing  known  in  Eng- 
land : and,  from  the  early  absorption  of  the  name 
in  the  house  of  Mortymer,  an  exemplification  of 
it  in  any  work  of  art  is  of  the  greatest  rarity.  I 
hope  to  ask  leave  to  say  something  more  about  it 
another  day.  Gibbon  calls  it  a horse-barnacle, 
and  describes  it  as  “ an  instrument  used  by  far- 
riers to  curb  and  command  an  unruly  horse,  and 
termed  Pastomides.”  It  is  in  fact  the  mediaeval 
twitch.  The  hinge  in  the  centre  appears  here  in 
the  work  very  plainly.  Menestrier  makes  a great 
mistake  about  it.  He  says,  “ Broyes  sont  les  in- 
strumens  dont  on  se  sert  a rompre  le  chanvre, 
pour  le  tiller  plus  aisement.’  But  Gibbon  knew 
better. 

10.  Lozenge.  Cheeky,  or  and  B.  On  a bend 
G.  three  lions  passant  or.  Clifford,  as  borne  by 
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Clifford  of  Frampton-on- Severn.  In  the  spandrils 
four  birds. 

11.  Lozenge.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  argent,  2 
and  3,  G.,  fretty  or.  Over  all,  a bendlet  sable, 
faded.  Le  Despenser.  In  the  spandrils  four  stars. 

12.  Lozenge.  The  Agnus  Dei,  as  in  3. 

13.  Lozenge.  As  11. 

14.  Lozenge.  As  10. 

I will  complete  the  list  for  the  next  number  of 
&Q.”  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


SMYTHS  OF  INVEEESK. 

S.  hi.  166.) 

I am  afraid  that  F.  M.  S.,  when  he  states  that 

Portioner  means  one  who  holds  a part  or  portion 
of  an  estate  which  has  originally  been  divided 
amongst  coheirs,”  has  been  misled  by  one  of  the 
few,  I will  not  call  them  erroneous,  but  incom- 
plete definitions  in  Jamieson’s  Dictionary. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  heirs  portioners  means 
coheirs.  In  accordance  with  this,  Professor  Bell, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Scotland^  states 
that  “ the  female  issue  inherit  pro  indiviso  as 
heirs  portioners.” 

The  term  portioner , however,  is  not  restricted 
to  a case  of  inheritance,  but  is  applied  to  all  per- 
sons holding  an  indiviso  right  to  a property  held 
in  common,  and  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the 
English  law  term  of  commoner. 

In  illustration  of  this,  I may  refer  F.  M.  S.  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of  The  Monastery.  In 
chap.  iv.  he  will  find  that  Dame  Glendinning 
states,  my  father  was  portioner  of  Little  Glen- 
deargh  and  if  he  turns  to  chap,  i.,  he  will  meet 
with  a very  full  explanation  of  this  manner  of 
holding. 

The  third  clause  in  the  communication  of 
F.  M.  S.  — 

“ Thomas  Smith  served  heir,  June  1636,  in  two  ox- 
gates  of  land  in  Inveresk,  and  two  and  a half  acres  in  the 
Muir  of  Inveresk,” — 

shows  that  the  burgh  had  been  doing  what  has 
been  common  with  these  corporations  since  that 
time,  namely,  feuing — that  is,  giving  a personal 
right  to  an  individual  burgess  or  portioner  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  common  good,  either  in 
consequence  of  personal  performances  for  the 
benefit  of  the  burgh,  or  of  pecuniary  payments 
made  for  the  privilege. 

Of  the  former  of  these  you  have  a good  ex- 
ample in  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

Horatius,”  § 65  : — ■ 

‘‘  They  gave  him  of  the  corn  land 
That  was  of  public  right. 

As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Couid  plough  from  morn  till  night.” 

And  of  the  latter  the  feus  of  all  our  Scotch  burghs 
are  a clear  example. 


I have  looked  over  the  Scotch  Acts  in  order  to 
see  whether  or  not,  prior  to  the  general  Act  of 
1695,  which  placed  the  division  of  commonities 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Session,  there  had 
been  a special  statute  relating  to  the  regality  of 
Musselburgh  and  Inveresk,  as  such  Parliamentary 
proceedings  were  not  uncommon.  I failed  in 
doing  so ; but  I came  upon  an  enactment  of  the 
year  1661  (vol.  viii.  p.  270,  ch.  xxiv.),  which  I 
think  will  be  interesting  to  F.  M.  S.  It  is  a 
Parliamentary  ratification  of  a charter  granted  at 
Whitehall  on  October  20,  1660,  by  John  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  Lord  of  the  Lordship  and  Re- 
gality of  Musselburgh  shire,  and  Superior  of  the 
lands  and  others  underwritten,”  in  favour  of  Sir 
William  Sharp,  of  Stoniehill,  Knt. ; who,  I may 
mention,  was  the  brother  of  the  well-known 
archbishop. 

This  charter,  inter  alia,  confirms  to  the  said  Sir 
William  — 

“ All  and  haill  these  four  oxengate  and  aye  half  oxen- 
gate  of  land  of  the  towne  and  territory  of  Monktown- 
hall,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the  deceist  John  Cass,  writer  and 
clerk  of  the  said  Lordship  of  Musselburghshire,  and 
posest  by  him  and  his  predecessors  past  memorie  of  man. 
And  thereafter  to  the  deceist  William  Smith,  clerk  of  the 
said  Lordship,  and  Margaret  Cass  his  spouse.  And  there- 
after to  the  deceist  William  Smith,  their  eldest  lawful 
son  and  air  {sic)  to  his  deceist  father.  And  to  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  brother  and  air  to  the  deceist  William  Smith 
younger,  and  now  to  the  said  Sir  William  Sharp  and  hi& 
spouse ; and  conquest  and  acquired  by  them  from  the  said 
deceist  William  Smith  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith  his  brother 
and  air,”  &c. 

Geokge  VePvE  Ieving. 


THE  BALLAD  SOCIETY. 

(4}^  S.  iii.  255.) 

I ask  space  to  say  a few  words  on  your  notice 
of  my  books  for  the  Ballad  Society.  That  notice 
was  written  in  haste,  for  it  confuses  my  print  of 
the  Vox  Populi  with  that  of  the  Image  of  Ypo~ 
cresie  in  much  the  same  fog-like  way  that  I had 
to  complain  of  a former  editor  for  confusing  the 
Image  with  the  Vox  Populi,  ed.  Dyce.  Because  I 
have,  for  linguistic  reasons,  printed  Vox  Populi 
from  the  worse  of  its  two  MSS.,  while  Mr.  Dyce 
printed  from  the  superior  ” one,  you  make  Mr. 
Dyce  print  the  Image  from  an  inferior  MS.,” 
and,  by  consequence,  make  me  print  it  from  a 
“superior”  one,  when  we  both  print  from  the 
same  unique  MS.  The  same  haste  has,  I think, 
led  your  reviewer  to  complain  of  the  insertion  of 
the  Image  in  my  volume.  He  had  evidently  liot 
seen  the  justification  for  its  being  there,  namely, 
1,  its  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  Now-a~ 
JDayes,  and  2,  its  subject  not  having  been  edited 
or  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dyce,  who  only  printed  the 
Image  as  an  example  of  Skel tonic  composition,  and 
therefore  rightly  left  the  subject  untouched.  These 
considerations  led  the  first  authority  in  England 
on  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  to  request  me  to  include 
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the  Image  (and  Vox  Populi  too)  in  my  volume, 
and  led  me  to  accede  to  his  request.  However 
presumptuous  it  may  seem  to  you,  I venture  to 
say  that  on  this  point  the  authority  I refer  to,  and 
I,  are  better  judges  than  your  reviewer ; and  that 
the  Image  is  not  certainly  out  of  place  in  the 
present  collection,”  but  very  much  in  place ; for, 
as  my  friend  said,  You  7nust  put  these  things 
side  by  side.  It’s  no  good  printing  your  ballad, 
and  then  telling  people  to  go  to  Mr.  Dyce’s  Ap- 
pendix and  look  at  the  Image  there.  It  must 
follow  Now-a-Dayes  and  Vox  Pojnili.” 

On  the  technical  question  whether  poems  can 
come  into  a volume  of  ballads,  I can  only  say 
that  I think  the  subject  he  is  treating  should  be 
to  an  editor  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
form  of  the  verses  he  finds.  I had,  indeed,  written 
at  first  “ Ballads  and  Poems,”  &c.,  as  the  title  of  my 
book  5 but  it  made  the  line  too  long,  and  I struck 
Poems  out,  saying  One  can  surely  trust  people’s 
good  sense  not  to  take  a captious  objection  on  the 
words,  when  the  poems  are  so  essential  to  the 
subject.” 

Next,  to  the  same  haste  that  I have  before  re- 
ferred to,  I attribute  your  reviewer’s  complaint 
that  there  is  so  much  dissertation  on,  and  illustra- 
tion of,  the  subject  of  the  first  ballad,  the  Social 
Condition  of  England  in  Henry  VHI.’s  time.  Here 
again  my  point  is  missed,  namely,  that  of  the  flat 
contradiction  between  the  ballad  and  Mr.  Froude, 
the  latest  and  most  popular  historian  of  Henry 
VHI.’^  reign,  and  the  consequent  duty  on  any 
editor  worth  his  salt,  of  trying  to  show  his  readers 
whether  the  ballad  was  wrong,  or  Mr.  Froude,  or 
whether  both  were  right  from  different  stand- 
points. The  over  haste  ” you  speak  of  is  an  odd 
comment  on  the  mass  of  illustration  — several 
months’  hard  work  — of  which  you  complain. 

Lastly,  when  reviewing  these  Henry  VIII. 
MS.  ballads,  you  talk  of  national  ballads  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,”  as  if  I or  any  one  could 
have  picked  up  Condition-of-England  MS.  ballads 
of  1510-50  A.D.  with  a pair  of  tongs  and  no 
trouble.  I should  just  like  you  to  take  a turn  at 
finding  a few ! Suppose  you  name  me  one,  and 
say  how  long  it  took  you  to  get  hold  of  it. 

I am  glad  that  you  have  altered  your  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  Ballad  Society’s  object  since  your 
first  notice  of  it ; and  in  return  for  your  good  ad- 
vice to  its  managers,  give  a piece  to  your  reviewer : 

Before  you  find  fault  with  a book  on  points  A and 
B,  do  take  the  trouble  to  see  what  the  book  says 
on  them ; and  don’t  take  the  worse  MS.  of  D for 
the  better  of  E,  when  of  E there’s  only  one.” 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

[Mr.  Fumivall  points  out  a slight  mistake  in  our  re- 
view which  we  gladly  correct.  The  Image  of  Ypocresye 
is  printed  by  Mr.  Fumivall  from  the  same  MS.  which 
Mr.  Dyce  had  used,  and  not  from  a better  as  we  stated  : 
it  is  Vox  Populi  which  is  printed  from  a different  MS. 


from  that  which  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr. 
Hazlitt ; and  as  Mr.  Fumivall  is  careful  to  let  us  know, 
having  been  twice  printed  from  a good  MS.,  it  is  now 
printed  for  the  third  time  from  “ the  worse  MS.”  as  a 
portion  of  Ballads  from  Manuscripts,  Part  I.,  “ on  ac- 
count of  its  provincialisms,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
some  critic  some  day.”  The  rest  of  Mr.  Furnivall’a 
answer  is  altogether  beside  the  question.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Ballad  Society  is  to  print  ballads ; not 
to  print  as  ballads  poems,  which  Mr.  Fumivall  ad- 
mits not  to  be  ballads,  which  occupy  eighty-six  pages 
and  twenty-four  pages  respectively.  But  Mr.  Furni- 
vail  assures  us  that  in  printing  these  poems  he  acted 
under  advice.  Very  likeljL  But  it  was  bad  advice- 
advice  which  he  could  not  follow  without  setting  at 
naught  the  object  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Fumivall  further 
says  that,  in  acting  under  this  advice,  he  had  in  view  a 
certain  particular  object.  That  circumstance  explains 
everything.  In  a volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages  of  heterogeneous  matter  are 
brought  together  under  the  name  of  “ Illustrations.”  If 
this  be  illustration  of  the  eight  metrical  compositions 
contained  in  the  volume,  it  is  illustration  run  mad ; but 
if  it  be  illustration  of  “ England  under  Henry  VIII.” 
which  is  Mr.  Furnivall’s  particular  object,  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  Mr.  Furnivall’s  object  and  that  of  the  Society 
are  two  very  different  things,  and  that,  when  editing  for 
the  Society,  he  should  learn  to  lay  aside  every  object  but 
that  of  the  Societj^  alone. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


Parish  Registers  S.  iii.  103.)  — The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  has  taken  place  between: 
the  Rector  of  Sephton,  near  Liverpool,  and  the 
Registrar- General  respecting  the  statement  about 
parish  registers  which  appeared  in  N.  & Q. : ” — • 
“ Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool,  March  18,  1869. 

“ Sir, — 

“ Your  courteous  attention  to  applications  which  my 
clerical  position  has  at  different  times  obliged  me  to  make 
to  you  convinces  me  that  you  will,  for  the  benefit  of 
myself  and  others  who  have  the  custod}’-  of  registers, 
allow  me  to  be  informed  how  far  the  enclosed  statement 
which  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  is  incorrect.  I have 
always  considered  that  no  doubt  existed  that  a search  for 
any  particular  entry,  if  it  did  not  extend  beyond  a year,, 
entailed  the  charge  of  Is. ; for  every  additional  year  6c?.  % 
and  if  a certificate  be  required,  2s.  Id.  extra,  including  the 
stamp.  But  I do  not  for  a moment  believe  that  the 
correspondent  whose  statement  was  lately  published  in 
Notes  and  Queries  is  correct  in  declaring  respecting  regis- 
ters that  for  Is.  a person  can  claim  to  take  ‘ such  extracts 
therefrom  as  he  may  please.’  Our  will  courts  do  not 
allow  any  extracts  to  be  made  by  a person  paying  Is-... 
for  a search,  but  the  individual  who  makes  the  search  must 
trust  to  his  memory.  Supposing  a person  could  by  paying, 
Is.  for  searching  registers  for  one  year,  and  6c?.  for  other 
years,  claim  to  take  ‘ such  extracts  therefrom  as  he  may 
please,’  he  might  for  10s.  6c?.  extend  his  labours  over 
twenty  years’  entries  in  the  registers  of  this  parish,  and 
detain  the  rector  or  curate  while  he  made  extracts  from, 
about  2,000  entries  ! I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  so  inaccurate  a statement  as  that  published  in  Notes 
and  Queries  (4*^^  S.  iii.  103)  should  be  corrected  for  the 
sake  of  persons  having  the  custody  of  registers,  and  alsa 
to  prevent  the  public  being  misled. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

“ R.  D.  Dawson-Duffield,  LL.D. 

“ Rector  of  Sephton 

“ George  Graham,  Esq.,  the  Registrar-General.” 
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The  following  answer  was  sent  to  the  above 
letter : — 

“ General  Kegistry  Office,  March  19,  1869. 
Kev.  Sir, — 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  I am 
-directed  by  the  Registrar- General  to  state  that  sect.  xxxv. 
•of  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  cap.  86,  enacts  that  every  rector, 
vicar,  or  curate  who  shall  have  the  keeping  for  the  time 
being  of  any  register-book  of  births,  deaths,  or  mar- 
riages shall  allow  searches  at  all  reasonable  times  to  be 
made  in  such  register-book,  and  shall  give  a copy  cer- 
tified under  his  hand  of  any  entry  or  entries  in  the  same 
■on  payment  of  the  fee  hereinafter  mentioned ; namely, 
For  every  search  extending  over  a period  not  more  than 
-one  year  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  and  sixpence  additional 
for  every  additional  year ; and  the  sum  of  two  shillings- 
and-sixpence  for  every  single  certificate,’  to  which  must 
be  added  one  pennj’-  for  the  Inland  Revenue  stamp. 

“ There  is  nothing  in  the  Registration  Act  which  au- 
thorises persons  to  take  extracts  from  entries  in  register- 
books. 

“ I am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “ E.  Edwards,  Secretary. 
The  Rev.  R.  D.  Dawson-Duffield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool.” 

Barking  Chantries  (4^**  S.  iii.  60^  157.)  — 
Barking  in  Essex  is  frequently  mistaken  for  All 
Hallows’  Barking  in  the  City  of  London.  Has 
not  Lysons  {Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  632) 
fallen  into  this  error  P On  the  chantries  of  Bark- 
ing in  Essex  he  has  the  following  note  : — - 

“ There  were  three  chantries  in  the  church  of  Barking ; 
one  founded  for  the  soul  of  Adam  de  Blakeney,  the  other 
two  were  consolidated ; the  founders  were  John  de  Cam- 
bridge and  Godwin  Duck.” 

But  see  the  more  correct  Newcourt’s  Meperto- 
rium,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  quoting  from  Braybroke’s 
Registry  Lond. : — 

“In  this  church  was  founded  a chantry  b}^  Adam 
Blakeney  in  1295,  and  endowed  with  5 marks  per  ann. 
And  another  founded  by  John  de  Cambridge  in  3 Edw. 
III.,  and  being  augmented  by  Godwjm  Turke,  was  en- 
dowed in  the  whole  with  6 merks  per  ann.,  both  which 
were  at  the  petition  of  William  Bretford,  Henry  Gysors, 
J ohn  Chynnore  and  W ill.  Ashford,  Patrons  of  the  said 
■chantries,  united  and  annexed  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
chaplain  to  celebrate  Divine  offices  forever,  &c.,  which 
union  was  made  and  confirmed  by  Robert  Braybroke, 
Bishop  of  London,  Dec.  18,  1392.” 

Lysons  has  made  two  mistakes.  He  has  con- 
founded Barking  in  Essex  with  All  Hallows’ 
Barking  in  the  jCity  of  London,  and  Godwyn 
Duck  with  Godwyn  Turke.  The  will  of  Adam  de 
Blakeney  founding  the  chantry  in  All  Hallows’ 
church  is  printed  at  length  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archceological  Society.  Juxta-Turrim. 

Prebend  or  Prebendary  ? (4^*'  S.  iii.  229.) — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  prebend  iov prebendary 

is  an  error.  Prcebendum  is  the  thing  to  be  had ; 
prcebendarius  he  who  has  it.  But  it  is  a singularly 
common  error,  so  much  so  that  Johnson  thought 
it  worth  noting  in  the  Dictionary  as  sometimes, 
though  improperly,”  so  said.  My  excellent  friend 


Sir  Thomas  Winnington  has  at  least  the  autho- 
rity of  Bacon,  whom  J ohnson  quotes  ; and  I have 
no  doubt  many  more  respectable  authors  may  be 
quoted.  Lyttelton. 

I thank  Y.  S.  M.  for  his  correction.  The  abbre- 
viation of  prebendary  was  constantly  in  use  in 
my  younger  days,  when  Worcester  possessed  ten 
dignitaries  of  that  name. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Subsidence  or  Subsidence  (4‘^S.iii.l47, 226.) 
Mr.  Tew  gives  sound  advice  j but,  unless  he  is 
the  victim,  as  he  probably  is,  of  a false  print,  he 
himself  needs  a similar  caution  against  inaccuracy. 
The  proverb  is  not  ne  sutor  supra, but  ultra 
crepidam.”  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Ned  Clowter  (4**"  S.  ii.  555.) — The  story  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  ballad  quoted  by  Mr. 
Axon  is  not  peculiar  to  Lancashire.  I have  often 
heard  a similar  story  related  in  Renfrewshire,  the 
hero  being  said  to  belong  to  that  county.  The 
incidents  are  the  same  in  both,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  other  localities. 

D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

I am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Axon  has  preserved  this 
old  Lancashire  song  in  your  pages,  but  the  inci- 
dent which  gave  rise  to  it  takes  its  date  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  stated  in  the  Droylsden 
Journal  of  1854.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  I 
heard  the  story  related,  and  then  it  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  many  years  previously.  Then 
the  number  of  commandments  were  said  to  be  a 
score — un  thoose  wur  no  hauf  onoo  ” : hence  no 
doubt  they  have  been  in  course  of  time  increased 
to  forty. 

I look  forward  with  some  degree  of  interest  to 
the  late  Mr.  Harland’s  Collection  of  Lancashire 
Songs  appearing  in  the  Chetham  Society’s  publi- 
cations. William  Harrison. 

Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Pretender’s  Portrait  (4^**  S.  iii.  173.) — Many 
of  these  goblets,  with  the  motto  ^^Fiat,”  are  still 
preserved  in  old  houses  of  the  border  counties  and 
North  Wales.  I know  many  of  similar  character 
in  the  shape  of  decanters,  goblets,  and  wine- 
glasses, made  of  fine  clear  old  English  glass,  well 
cut,  and  engraved  with  either  a thistle,  a rose,  an 
oak  leaf,  or  other  national  emblem,  with  the  word 

Fiat,”  and  occasionally  with  the  likeness  of 
Prince  Charlie,  called  the  Young  Pretender.  Mr. 
Sibthorp  of  Lincoln  has  several  pieces  of  this 
service,  and  there  are  some  in  the  possession^  of 
Sir  Philip  Egerton,  at  Oulton  Park,  Cheshire, 
who  says  they  formerly  belonged  to  a Jacobite 
club  called  the  Cycle,”  which  is  still  existing 
as  a convivial  club.  Sir  Philip  has  also  a portrait 
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of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  about  half  life  size, 
enclosed  in  an  ornamental  walnut-wood  cabinet, 
with  folding  doors  and  lock.  Tradition  says  that 
this  cabinet  was  placed  on  the  table  after  dinner, 
and  unlocked  with  some  ceremony  when  the 
Prince’s  health  was  given.  This  interesting  por- 
trait, as  well  as  the  drinking  glasses,  probably 
belonged  to  the  Cycle,”  or  some  other  Jacobite 
club,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  northern 
marches.  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  born  De- 
cember 31,  1720,  and  died  January  31,  1788. 
These  fragile  relics  may  therefore  be  referred,  as 
to  the  date  of  their  manufacture,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  W.  Chafeers. 

I have  a very  fair  collection  of  early  English 
drinking  glasses,  one  of  which  has  a peculiarly 
twisted  stem  ; it  has  the  rose  and  thistle  engraved 
on  it,  and,  like  the  glass  of  C.  C.  A.,  it  has  the 
word  ^‘Eiat  ” engraved  between  them.  I am  also 
curious  to  know  its  meaning.  Would  C.  C.  A. 
kindly  give  me  his  address  ? W.  C.  Penny. 

Fronie,  Somerset. 

Mnason  oe  Cyprus  S.  hi.  216.)  — Dr. 
Hook  is,  I contend,  quite  right  in  saying  that  in 
Acts  xxi.  16  the  words  apx&iv  p-ad-nTfj  mean  an 

original  disciple,”  and  not  an  ‘‘  old  disciple,”  as 
the  P.  V.  has  it.  Mnason  had  been  thirty-four 
years  a disciple,  by  possibility,  and  must  have  been 
so  for  thirty.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  meant 
to  state  what  the  R.  V.  says,  he  would  have 
written  fjLaOrjTrj  as  in  Acts  ii.  17  and  in 

Luke  i.  18.  The  Syriac  version  confirms  Dr. 
Hook : Mm  talmide  kadmoye,  ex  primis  discipulis. 
The  Vulgate,  Arabic,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish 
have  a word  exactly  corresponding  with  the  Greek 
apxalcp.  Luther,  however,  from  whom  the  P.  V. 
copied  the  blunder,  has  em  alter  Jirnget'.  Mr. 
Tew’s  hermeneutics  are,  I submit,  out  of  place 
here,  as  this  is  simply  a question  of  exegesis.  Dr. 
Hook  is  clearly  wrong,  nevertheless,  in  prefixing 
the  definite  article  the  where  the  indefinite  an 
ought  to  be  used  in  English,  as  the  word  nvi 
proves.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

The  Cholmeleys  S.  iii.  189.) — Sir  Mon- 
tague John  Cholmeley,  the  Liberal  M.P.  for  North 
Lincolnshire,  is  of  the  same  race  as  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmelly,  who  represented  Scarborough  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  but  he  is  not  a descendant  of 
his.  Sir  Montague  is  the  direct  lineal  descendant 
of  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley  of  Easton,  co.  Lincoln, 
Knight,  who  died  a.d.  1620.  The  pedigree  may 
be  seen  in  Turner’s  History  of  Grantham^  p.  152  •, 
Playfair’s  Baronetage,  ii.  704.  Grime. 

A Wall  oe  Human  Bones  (4*^^  S.  iii.  211.)  — 

I do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  the 
statement  of  P.  C.,  but  before  it  is  taken  as  a 
settled  fact  I must  offer  a correction  as  to  the 
probable  date  when  the  piles  of  bones  at  Kilcrea 


were  made.  Mervyn  Archdall,  writing  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  this  place 
in  the  year  1786,  says, — 

“ From  the  gateway  on  either  side  to  the  high  road  are 
high  banks  entirely  formed  of  human  bones  and  sculls,, 
which  are  cemented  together  with  moss ; beside  these  and 
great  numbers  strown  about,  there  are  several  thousands 
piled  up  in  the  arches,  windows,  &c.  The  river  Bride 
runs  near  this  ruin.” 

Now,  according  to  the  above  statement  the 
ditches  were  in  existence  eightj^-three  years  since, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
old  woman,  as  mentioned,  eighty  years  ago,  who 
nevertheless  may  have  kept  them  in  order  to  suit 
her  own  purpose,  having  fixed  her  residence  in  a 
spot  already  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  the  country 
people  by  the  ghastly  association  of  the  dried  and 
bleached  remains  of  their  ancestors.  The  old 
weird  woman  in  question  knew  full  well  that  sa 
great  was  the  veneration  of  the  Irish  for  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  that  once  she  adopted  tho 
almost  sanctified  office  of  looking  after  those  piles 
of  bones,  she  could  defy  even  the  authority  of  the 
law ; for  whether  she  was  considered  a witch  or  a 
saint,  no  one  would  be  found  to  harm  her,  on  the 
one  hand  from  fear  of  her  curse,  on  the  other 
hand  of  losing  her  blessing.  Liom.  F. 

Legends  oe  Saints  in  Verse  (4^*^  S.  ii.  487.) 
In  Richardson’s  Border  Table-Book  (Legendary 
Division)  M.  Y.  L.  will  find  St.  Goderic,  or  the 
Anchorite,”  and  A Legend  of  St.  Gregory  the- 
Great,”  &c.  The  work  is  in  the  National  Library.. 

S. 

Tuckermanites  (4“*  S.  iii.  128.)  — From  the- 
late  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  and  missionary 
to  the  poor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  Boston, 
U.  S.,  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  the  world 
has  known  since  the  days  of  our  Howard. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Strange  Phenomenon  : Will  o’  the  Wisp 
(4^'*  S.  iii.  125,  182.) — Perhaps  this,  cut  from  the- 
Warrington  Guardian  of  Feb.  13,  1869,  may  be 
worth  preservation  in  N.  & Q.” : — 

“ Will  o’  the  Wisp  at  Croft.— Mr.  W.  Roth  well 
sends  us  the  following : — On  going  into  the  garden  about 
ten  o’clock  last  Thursday  night,  I saw  a light  in  a field, 
which,  by  its  motions,  I concluded  to  be  a Will  o’  the 
Wisp.  It  floated  down  the  wind  for  about  one  hundred 
yards  and  th'en  was  extinguished.  I got  upon  the  garden, 
fence  to  be  able  to  jsee  better,  and  stood  there  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  While  there  eleven  distinct  lights 
rose  in  the  same  field  and  floated  down  the  wind  dif- 
ferent distances,  forty  yards  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  before  they  became  extinguished.  These  were  all 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  Besides  these, 
were  very  many  smaller  ones  continually  rising,  which 
floated  ten  or  twenty  yards  before  disappearing.  The 
field  in  which  these  lights  arose  is  a hollow  one,  lying 
on  the  banks  of  a brook,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hatton, 
of  Southworth  Hall,  and  in  which  he  buried  forty-eight 
cows  in  1866,  which  died  of  that  terrible  disease,  the 
plague.  This,  I think,  confirms  the  opinions  of  scientific 
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men,  who  say  that  Will  o’  the  Wisp  is  caused  gas 
arising  from  dead  animals  buried  in  the  soil,  and  that  the 
gas  ignites  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  under 
'Certain  conditions  of  temperature.  I have  looked  out 
-every  night  since,  though  not  long  at  a time,  and  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  weather  and  the  wind 
have  never  been  the  same.  The  night  when  I noticed 
the  above  phenomenon  was  very  dark,  nearly  calm,  very 
warm  for  the  season,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  50  deg. 
in  the  open  air.  What  little  wind  there  was  came  from  the 
south,  and  the  air  was  foggy.  I have  many  times  seen 
Wills  o’  the  Wisp,  and  it  has^  always  been  in  similar 
■weather,  and  on  low  grounds.” 

c.  w.  s. 

Hulme. 

Old  Scottish  Directokies  (4^^  S.  iii.  149.) — 
In  answer  to  R.  S.,  I beg  to  state  that  Willi am- 
-son’s  Edinhiirgh  Directory  for  1788  was  not  the 
second  edition  of  that  work,  as  is  proved  by  the 
dedication  to  David  Lock,  Esq.,  of  Overcarnbeck, 
of  his  (Williamson’s)  Edinburgh  Directory  from 
June  1776  to  June  1777,  in  which  he  expresses 
'himself  thus : — 

“ Sir, — The  readiness  with  which  you  consented  to 
allow  your  name  to  be  affixed  to  this  trifle  last  year,  in- 
duces me  again  to  solicit  your  patronage,  that  this  Direc- 
tory of  1776  and  1777,”  &c. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Chambers’s  Miscellany 
it  is  stated  that  Peter  Williamson  started  his 
Directory  about  1772.  J.  H. 

Academy  Street,  Ayr. 

Primrose  (4‘*'  S.  iii.  173.)  — The  parish  Mr. 
P^iCE  refers  to  is  Cockfield,  and,  as  curate  of  the 
parish,  I can  assure  him  that  I have  never  been 
^ble  to  find  a single  primrose  in  it,  though  they 
.grow  in  several  places  a mile  or  two  off.  The  ox- 
lip,  however,  is  most  abundant,  and  grows  to  a very 
large  size.  See  also  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  192 
(Sept.  1832).  W.  T.  Tyrwhitt  Drake. 

I was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  this  query 
repeated  so  soon.  The  same  query  was  asked  and 
answered  in  the  last  volume  of  N.  & Q.”  If 
Mr.  Price  will  please  turn  to  S.  ii.  454,  617, 
Tie  will  find  several  places  mentioned  by  corre- 
.spondents  where  primroses  do  not  grow  wild. 

1).  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

Gin  (4^**  S.  iii.  195.)  — Partially  distilled  from 
the  berries  of  the  juniper  plant,  the  French  call 
this  liquor  Genievre,  or  juniper.  Hence  the  un- 
meaniug  name  of  Geneva,  now  contracted  to  gin. 

S.  P.  V. 

Union  Club. 

Prefix  Ot  ” (4^^  S.  iii.  147.) — I venture  to 
‘Suggest  that  this  was  a provincial  contraction  for 

the,  e.g.,  of  the  ford,  of  the  ling,  of  the  more,  &c. 

G.  A.  C. 

Curious  Rings  (4^^*  S.  iii.  242.) — When  I was 
in  St.  Petersburg  I saw  one  of  the  rings  which 
were  distributed  at  the  death  of  the  late  emperor. 


They  were  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  enamelled 
black.  Attached  to  the  head  and  within  the 
body  of  the  ring  was  a narrow  band  of  metal, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Nicholas  and  the  date 
of  his  death.  This  band  was  held  within  by  a 
spring  in  the  same  way  as  a spring  measuring- 
tape.  The  serpent’s  head  was  mounted  with  two 
diamonds  for  eyes.  The  ring  I saw  was  presented 
to  the  gentleman  in  whose  possession  it  then  was, 
by  reason  of  his  official  appointment  of  dentist  to 
the  imperial  family.  J.  E.  Cussans. 

Robinson  Crusoe”  Song  (d^''  S.  iii.  175.) — 
The  editorial  note  on  this  subject  assigns  the  date  of 
the  song  to  1797,  and  speaks  of  its  melody  being 

like  that  of  ^ The  Tight  Little  Island.’  ” What  is 
the  date  of  the  latter  song,  and  is  it  older  than  the 
former  ? I had  always  understood  it  to  ^be  so. 
It  was  written  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  and  is  included 
in  his  edition  of  his  father’s  Songs]  but  he  has 
not  dated  his  song,  nor  does  he  say  that  it  is  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Robinson  Crusoe,”  or 
that  it  was  taken  from  any  of  his  theatrical  pieces 
or  musical  entertainments.  His  own  title  to  the 
song  is  ‘‘The  Snug  Little  Island,”  and  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  father’s  Songs,  published  by 
Mr.  Bohn  in  1852,  there  is  a misprint  in  the  last 
verse  (p.  229),  where  “ Since  Freedom  and  Nep- 
tune have  hitherto  kept  tune”  is  misprinted  “ kept 
time.”  Thomas  Dibdin  was  born  in  1771,  and 
was  an  author  and  actor  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  the  pantomime  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  recently 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  from  Boxing- 
night  up  to  March  6,  the  tune  that  is  fitted  both 
to  “ The  Snug  Little  Island,”  and  to  “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,”  was  played  in  the  overture,  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  opening  to  the  pantomime  in 
which  the  hero  (Mr.  Payne,  sen.)  made  his  appear- 
ance. A versical  description  of  this  pantomime, 
adapted  to  the  air  of  the  two  songs  referred  to, 
appeared  in  Once  a Week,  Feb.  6, 1869. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Letters  oe  Oliver  Cromwell  (4*'^‘  S.  iii.  165.) 
These  three  letters  are  said  to  have  been  first 
printed  in  the  History  of  Newark,  by  William 
Dickenson,  from  the  originals  in  his  possession. 
Have  these  originals  been  seen  by  any  person  com- 
petent to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  their  genuine- 
ness ? The  third  letter  concludes  with  a sentence 
not  likely,  I fancy,  to  have  been  written  by  an 
Independent : “ Fare  thee  well,  sweetheart,  this 
Easter  Eve.”  J.  D. 

“Hay  trix,  Trim-go-trix  ” (4“*  S.  iii.  241.) — 
“ Trix  ” is  an  old  diminutive  of  Beatrice.  It  is 
not  necessary  I should  stop  to  point  out  that  this 
puts  a gloss  upon  the  quotation  of  W.  W.,  re- 
deeming it  from  the  suspicion  of  being  “ a mere 
fustian  phrase  or  nonsense  jingle.” 

J.  L.  Cherry. 

Hanley. 
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Andekson,  my  Jo  (4*^  S.  iii.  238.)  — 
Anon,  quotes  incorrectly  the  first  verse  of  this  old 
song,  of  which  I suppose  all  that  is  now  extant  is 
given  in  Dauney’s  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  (Mait- 
land Club),  p.  260 : — 

Woman. 

“ ‘John  Anderson,  my  jo,  cum  in  as  ye  gae  by, 

And  ye  sail  get  a sheip’s  heid  weel  baken  in  a pye, 

Weel  baken  in  a pye,  and  the  haggis  in  a pat : 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  cum  in  and  ye’s  get  that.’ 

3Ian. 

“ ‘ And  how  do  3*e,  cummer  ? and  how  hae  ye  threven  ? 

And  how  mony  bairns  hae  ye  ? ’ — Worn.  ‘ Cummer, 
I hae  seven.’ 

Ma.n.  ‘ Ai'e  they  to  3mur  awin  guidman  ? ’ — Worn.  ‘ Na, 
cummer,  na. 

For  five  of  them  were  gotten  quhan  he  Avas  awa.’  ” 

The  seven  bairns  are  said  to  refer  to  the  seven 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  church.  The  “ National 
Covenant”  (1581)  anathematises  ^‘his  five  bas- 
tard sacraments.”  W.  F. 

The  Letter  H (d*’’  S.  iii.  260.) — A'our  cor- 
respondent E.  L.  S.  asserts  that  the  aspirate  was 
first  alphabeted  ” by  the  Romans.  This  is 
hardly  correct.  In  the  early  Greek  alphabet,  the 
sign  H did  really  signify  the  aspirate  sound.  The 
mark  by  which  the  later  Greeks  denoted  an  aspi- 
ration is  but  a fragment  of  the  old  letter,  which 
had  degenerated  into  a sign  somewhat  resembling 
an  L,  and  then  into  the  form  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.  In  inscriptions,  however,  the  old 
form  was  sometimes  retained;  for  instance,  on 
one  of  the  Elgin  marbles  {vide  Rose,  Inscriptiones 
Grcecce,  p.  226),  we  find  oXs  written  HOIS,  'Kp/xe?os 
written  HEPMEI02,  &c.  It  was  sometimes,  how- 
ever, altogether  omitted  (vide  Rose,  p.  303).  In 
Hebrew  also,  the  aspirate  was  represented  by  a 
distinct  letter,  n he  {vide  Donaldson,  Neio  Cratylus.^ 
p.  174).  D.  J.  K. 

Rait,  Reate,  Reit(4‘^  S.  iii.  263.) — This  word 
is  derived  from  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  riet  (pron. 
rete);  but  the  form  is  merely  used  in  country 
districts,  or  it  is  entirely  obsolete.  Daily  gives  the 
word  as  implying  sedge,  or  seaweed ; but  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  definition  only.  In  Scotland,  and 
indeed  in  several  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, it  denotes  any  tall  grass  or  reed  that  grows 
in  ponds  and  lakes.  It  appears  to  me  also,  that 
reit  may  be  applied  to  the  bulrush — a plant  so 
common  in  marshy  districts.  H.  W.  R. 

Jersc}’. 

Quotation  (4^^^  S.  iii.  194.) — The  lines  are  not 
accurately  quoted.  If  my  memory  does  not  mis- 
lead me,  they  are  as  follows : — 

“ Though  man  a thinking  being  is  defined. 

Few  use  the  great  prerogative  of  mind. 

How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few  ! 

How  many  never  think,  who  think  they  do  ! ” 

They  are  by  Jane  Taylor. 

Alfred  Legge. 


Speculum  Aureum  Animh:  Peccatricis  ” 
(4'^^  S.  iii.  263.) — If  R.  H.  C.  would  give  the  exact 
wording  of  the  first  two  lines  of  this  tract,  and 
the  number  of  lines  in  a page,  it  would  probably 
be  easy  to  identify  the  edition.  There  were  twelve 
editions  ante  1500 ; seven  of  which  contain  the 
date,  place  of  printing,  or  printer’s  name.  The 
colophon  gives  the  meagre  information  that  the 
tract  was  “ a quodam  Cartusiense  edituni.” 

John  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England  (4‘*^  S.  iii.  214.)  — Since  forwarding, 
the  communication  on  this  subject  from  the  Stam^ 
ford  Mercury^  signed  J.  L.  F.  R.,  I have  found 
that  the  second  paragraph  had  previously  appeared 
in  Events  to  he  remembered  in  the  History  of  Eng ~ 
land  by  Charles  Selby.  London,  1854. 

Thomas  Walesby. 

The  communication  on  this  subject  transferred 
to  your  columns  from  the  Stamford  Mercury  re- 
minds me  that  the  table  connecting  AVilliam  the 
Conqueror  and  Queen  Victoria  may  be  briefly  but 
accurately  stated  thus : — 

(1)  William  the  Conqueror,  father  {pater')  of 

(2)  Henry  I.,  grandfather  {avus)  of 

(3)  Henry  II.,  great-great-great-grandfather 
{atavus)  of 

(4)  Edward  HI.,  great-great-grandfather  {aba^ 
vus)  of 

(5)  Henry  VI.,  third  cousin  of 

(6)  Richard  III.,  third  cousin  of 

(7)  Henry  VII.,  great-grandfather  of  "great- 
grandfather {proavi  proavus,  i.  e.  tritavus)  of 

(8)  George  L,  great-great-great-grandfather 
{atavus)  of 

(9)  Queen  Victoria.  W.  T.  M. 

Churches  dedicated  to  St.  Alban  the 
Martyr  (4*^^-  S.  iii.  172.) — The  Kalendar  of  the 
English  Chur  eh  Union,  1864,  says  that  including^ 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  modern- 
dedications,  there  are  only  about  twelve  churches 
in  England  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Alban.’* 
One  of  these,  Tattenhall,  co.  Chester,  is  named  by 
your  correspondent  P.  M.  H.  I can  only  supply 
him  with  the  following  three  instances : St, 
Alban,  Wood  Street,  London;  Worcester;  and 
Kemerton,  co.  Gloucester.  These,  with  two 
modern  churches  in  London  and  Manchester,  will 
only  make  six  or  perhaps  less  than  half  of  the- 
whole  number.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Customary  Weaver  (4^*^  S.  iii.  197.) — Dr 
Ramage  is  somewhat  in  error  in  his  querjq  and 
the  reply  entirely  so.  The  term  was  customer- 
weaver,”  and  noted  a weaver  who  worked  for 
local  customers  in  contradistinction  to  one  who 
worked  for  manufacturers,  or  corks,”  who  farmed 
out  their  work  to  them.  Work  sent  by  private 
parties  was  called  customer- wark,”  and  was 
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looked  on  as  a God-send  Iby  tke  poor  weaver  and 
Ms  family  in  opposition  to  “ factory  work/’  which 
was  poorly  paid.  If  Dr.  Damage  wishes  to  learn 
more  about  “ customer- weavers/’  let  him  read 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers’s  poem  on  the  subject, 
which,  to  him  as  a lover  of  Scottish  poetry,  will 
be  twice -blessed — at  once  giving  him  the  infor- 
mation he  asks,  and  delighting  him  by  its  ad- 
mirably graphic  power  of  description  and  its  rich 
quiet  humour.  There  were  customer-weavers  in 
Morton,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  Closeburn  too 
down  to  1840.  J.  H. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  and  George  IV. 
(4‘h  240.) — T.  B.  W.  will  find  in  any 

complete  edition  of  Moore’s  Works  the  lines  in- 
quired for — not,  however,  quite  correctly  quoted. 
They  occur  in  the  Account  of  the  Grand  Set- 
to  between  Long  Sandy  and  Georgy  the  Porpus.” 

Jatdee. 

Heraldic  Query  (4*’’  S.  iii.  173.)  — The  arms 
mentioned  by  U.  0.  N.  are  the  coat  of  Harford — 
sable,  two  bends  argent  on  a canton  azure — not 
argent,  as  printed — a bend  or.  This  canton  is  the 
coat  of  Scrope.  John  Harford  of  Bosbury  having 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Richard  Scrope  of 
Castle-Combe,  their  descendants  assumed  on  a 
canton  this  memorable  coat.  The  Harfords  are 
a family  of  repute  at  Blaize  Castle,  near  Bristol, 
and  connected  with  the  banking  interest  of  that 
city. 

There  is  a monument  in  the  cburch  of  Luck- 
ington,  North  Wilts,  to  John,  son  of  Charles  Har- 
ford of  Bath  and  Elisabeth  his  wife,  who  died 
June,  1769,  aged  eighteen.  The  impaled  coat, 
sable,  a chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent, 
is  unknown  to  me.  Crowdown. 

The  arms  about  which  inquiry  is  made  are 
those  of  Harford,  impaling  a coat  which  is  borne 
several  Welsh  families  who  descend  from 
Collwyn  ap  Tagno,  Lord  of  Efionydel — e.  g. 
Richards,  Ellis,  Jenkins,  and  Williams.  Pro- 
bably the  lady  whose  arms  are  impaled  belonged 
to  the  last-named  family  ; but  at  any  rate  I may 
have  furnished  a clue  to  IT.  0,  N. 

J.  Woodward. 

Eardisley,  CO.  Hereford  (4^^  S.  iii.  215.) — 
The  monuments  to  which  Tewars  calls  attention 
are  still  in  existence,  but  I think  he  is  not  quite 
correct  in  his  transcription  of  their  lettering, 

Geo.  Cousens  ” must  be  a mistake  for  a Latinised 
form  of  Cooke.  The  prelate  there  buried  was 
Bishop  George  Coke,  who  has  also  a cenotaph  in 
the  cathedral.  The  arms  are — gules,  three  cres- 
cents and  a canton  or  (Coke),  impaling  sable,  a fess 
cheeky  between  three  horses’  heads  erased  argent 
(Heigham). 

The  Baskervilles  had  Eardisley  Castle  for  several 
centuries.  The  register  records  the  burial  of  ‘^Ben- 


hail  Baskerville,  Arm.,  Dominus  manerii  de  Er- 
disley  ” in  1684  j and  within  a few  years  after 
his  decease  the  estates  were  sold  to  William 
Bamesley  of  London.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his 
successor  of  the  same  name  was  his  son.  Tradi- 
tion says  otherwise ; and  from  the  quaint  wording 
of  the  epitaplf — ‘‘  Involved  in  tedious  lawsuits  for 
25  years  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  health  and 
estates : at  length  they  overcame,  and  died  con- 
querors ” — some  confirmation  of  the  popular  story 
may  be  drawn.  Your  correspondent  puts  in  the 
words  after  the  death  of  his  father,”  and  says 
^‘35  years.”  Is  he  sure  that  his  copy  is  correct  ? 

I should  be  glad  to  know  something  more  about 
the  Barnesleys.  The  widow  of  the  last  William 
Barnesley  married,  in  1765,  Marmaduke  G Wynne 
of  Garth,  co.  Brecon,  but  continued  to  reside  at 
Eardisley,  her  son  William  Barnesley,  j un.  being 
a lunatic. 

Another  family  of  Baskervilles  (descended  ille- 
gitimately) resided  at  Woodseaves  in  Eardisley 
somewhat  later  than  their  knightly  kindred. 

C.  J.  R. 

Chalfont  (4^^  S.  iii.  240.) — The  Chalfonts  (for 
there  are  two,  C.  St.  Giles  and  C.  St.  Peter)  are 
villages  in  a valley  of  the  chalk  in  the  beech 
country  of  Bucks.  C.  St.  Peter  is  about  twenty- 
one  miles  from  London,  C.  St.  Giles  about  three 
miles  further.  Along  the  valley  runs  the  little 
stream  called  the  Misse  or  Misburn,  which  rises 
in  the  Chiltern  hills  and  falls  into  the  Coin  near 
Uxbridge.  There  is  no  pond  at  the  Chalfonts, 
the  nearest  being  the  lake  in  Mr.  Drake’s  park  at 
Shardloes,  some  three  miles  from  C.  St.  Giles. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey  the  name  is  Celfunde — 
it  is  also  written  Celfunte,  Chalfhunt,  Chalfunt. 
In  C.  St.  Giles,  Milton’s  house  is  still  shown.  Iii 
this  parish  is  the  celebrated  Quaker  burial-ground 
called  New  Jordans,  where  lie  William  Penn  and 
his  wives,  Thomas  and  Mary  Ellwood,  Isaac  and 
Mary  Penington,  and  others  of  these  families. 
Other  names  like  Chalfont  are  Chalcombe,  Chal- 
field,  Chalford,  Chalgrove.  G.  F.  Blandford. 

Medals  (4‘^  S.  iii.  218.)  — Medals  appear  to 
have  been  given  as  rewards  of  merit  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Such  chains 
and  medals  were  presented  by  the  Parliament  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  to  Blake  and  his 
captains ; and  Elizabeth  conferred  similar  rewards 
on  those  who  aided  to  overthrow  the  Armada.  It 
is  thought  that  some  of  the  medallions  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  presented  by  the  emperors  as 
tokens  of  esteem.  The  earliest  modern  medal  is 
one  of  gold,  of  David  II.  of  Scotland,  area  1350 ; 
there  is  one  also  of  .Tohn  Huss,  dated  1415 ; but 
these  were  probably  never  worn. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Superstitious  Sacrifices  (J^*’  S.  i.  574.)  — 
In  the  Record  Office,  vol.  ccxxiv.  No.  74,  under  date 
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1589,  is  a letter  from  one  Price,  giving  information 
of  gross  idolatry  in  North  .Wales.  He  says  that 
"bullocks  "were  offered  to  idols,  and  that  he  saw  a 
young  man  drive  one  through  a little  porch  into 
the  churchyard,  and  heard  him  cry  out  “ Thy  half 
to  God  and  to  Beyno.”  This  was  in  the  parish  of 
Clynnog,  about  fifteen  miles  from^  Bangor.  He 
represents  the  people  as  being  afraid  to  cut  down 
trees  growing  on  Beyno’s  ground, lest  he  should 
kill  them.  Can  any  reader  throw  light  on  this 
extraordinary  statement  ? It  looks  very  like  a 
hoax  practised  on  a too  prying  traveller^  ^ ^ 

The  Eev.  Geokge  Smalleield  (4*^^  S.  ii.  527.) 
Mr.  Keightlet  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the 

printer  named  Smallfield,”  who  compiled  the 
work  on  punctuation,  was  a learned  dissenting 
minister  of  the  General  Baptist  denomination. 
Prom  infirmities  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
pulpit.  He  had  for  many  years  a printing-office 
in  Hackney,  and  was  at  the  same  time  classical 
reader  to  a distinguished  London  publisher.  Mr. 
George  Smallfield  was  accidentally  killed  by  a 
waggon  in  the  streets  of  London.  I cannot  state 
the  date  of  his  decease.  He  was  interred  in  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Gravel  Pit  chapel,  Hackney, 
Middlesex.  J.  S. 

Bishop  Percy  (4^**  S.  iii.  151.)  — In  Richard- 
son’s Border  Table  Book  (Historical  Division)  is 
a pedigree  which  connects  the  bishop  with  the 
old  Percy  family  of  Northumberland.  Is  there 
any  authority  for  such  a descent  ? The  same  work 
contains  a pedigree  of  the  Eldon  family,  which  is 
a most  notoriously  false  and  clumsy  fabrication. 
I suspect  that  the  Bishop  Percy”  genealogy  is 
of  the  same  description.  J.  S. 

Platform  (4***  S.  iii.  passim.')  — An  early  and 
peculiar  use  of  this  word  occurs  in  the  presbytery 
record  of  Dalkeith.  On  Sept.  28, 1637,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  presbytery  had  resolved  to  petition 
against  the  Service  Book  which  was  then  being- 
attempted  to  be  introduced.  On  October  12  the 
following  resolution  was  come  to  : — 

“ The  whilk  day  the  Brether  thought  best  that  some 
from  thair  severall  Sessiounis  suld  concurre  and  complene 
against  y®  introducing  of  a new  Service  book  in  this 
Kirk,  and  appointes  three  of  the  Brether  to  wait  on  and 
supplicate  as  thai  see  occasion,  keiping  the  former  suppli- 
catioun  as  a platforme.'” 

T.  G. 

The  Mistletoe  (4‘^  S.  ii.  554 ; iii.  109.) — The 
following  extract  from  a letter  of  Goethe’s  noble- 
minded  princely  friend,  Carl  August,  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe-'Weimar,  to  tlae  great  poet  himself,  may 
not  be  an  uninteresting  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  about  our  Christmas  friend.  Carl  August 
writes,  April  1816  : — 

“ This  Viscum  album  1 know  very  well,  and  have  given 
strict  orders  for  its  preservation,  as  it  is  extremely  rare 


in  our  neighbourhood  [about  Weimar],  especially  on  the 
maple  [_Acer  pseudo-platanus,  L.J,  as  it  is  generally  only 
found  on  fruit  trees.  In  Austria  it  grows  very  frequently,, 
and  on  all  sorts  of  trees.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  I 
will  cause  to  have  a scaffolding  erected  for  thee  in  front 
of  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  admire  it  in  persona." — Brief- 
wechsel  des  Grossherzogs  Carl  August  von  Sachsen,  Wei- 
mar-Eisenach,  mit  Goethe,  1775-1828,  2 vols.  1863,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  76. 

I may  also  add  that  I had  a beautiful  specimen 
of  the  mistletoe  brought  to  me  at  Christmas,  as 
a remembrance  of  merry  old  Yule  across  the 
Channel,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  laburnum 
{Cytisus  laburnum  J L.  ; called  most  poetically 
Goldregen  in  German,  i.  e.  gold  rain).  Mostly  it 
grows  in  the  North  of  Germany  on  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  elm,  acacia  {Robinia  pseudacacia,  L.), 
and  ash ; less  frequently  and  very  rarely  on  the 
Scotch  fir  and  apple-tree ; and  I have  never 
myself  seen  it  on  the  oak.  It  is  said  to  stop  tho 
most  violent  bleeding,  if  cut  small  and  crushed,, 
and  thus  applied  to  wounds.  (Langmann’s  Flora 
von  Ford-  und  MiUeldeutschland,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  ed» 
1856.)  Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Ink  and  Ink  Stains  (4*^  S.  iii.  242.) — C.  W, 
cannot  efiace  the  cancelling  marks  without  obli- 
terating the  writing  beneath,  because  there  is  nO’ 
chemical  agent  which  can  discriminate  between 
the  ink  which  he  wishes  to  retain  and  that  he 
desires  to  remove  ; but  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  taking  out  ink- stains  from  a printed  page  by 
the  careful  use  of  a warm  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  applied  with  a camel-hair  pencil.  Should 
this,  however,  fail  (and  some  inks  are  very  obsti- 
nate) a solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
tried.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter 
salt  is  very  poisonous.  ^ Harry  Napier  Draper. 

Dublin. 

Lord  Abergavenny’s  Tenantry  (d^**  S.  iii. 
240.) — I can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
account  given  in  The  Standard  is  hyperbolical,  as 
a parallel  is  to  be  found  on  the  estates  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  A Guide  to  Alnwick  Castle  by  the 
Rev.  0.  H.  Hartshorne,  1865 : — 

“The  tenantry  of  His  Grace  the  second  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  actuated  by  a sense  of  the  obligation 
imposed  by  his  munificence  and  consideration,  resolved 
upon  raising  a permanent  memorial  to  his  honour  .... 

“ This  pillar,  which  is  usually  termed  the  Tenantry- 
Column,  was  erected  in  the  year  1816  .... 

“ When  the  foundation  stone  of  the  column  was  to  be 
laid,  a little  difficulty  arose  concerning  who  was  entitled 
to  the  honour — a distinction  coveted  by  all,  and  disputed 
on  reasonable  grounds  by  many.  The  committee  at 
length  decided  that  it  should  be  laid  by  the  oldest  tenant 
upon  the  estate.  This  conclusion,  however,  only  served 
to  increase  the  perplexity  ; for  the  families  of  seven 
claimants  were  traced  back  as  tenants  to  the  year  1586. 
The  families  of  five  went  back  as  far  as  the  year  1464, 
whilst  all  of  these,  with  nine  others,  had  themselves  been 
tenants  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  Thef  foundation  stono 
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was  finally  laid  a friendly  compromise  for  the  honour, 
when  a deputation  of  twenty-one  obtained  the  proud  dis- 
tinction, from  the  fact  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
been  occupants  upon  the  estate  for  upwards  of  thi-ee  hun- 
dred years 

“Amongst  the  claimants  was  Mr.  John  Tate  of  Bank 
House,  whose  ancestor,  Cuthbert  Barker,  was  killed  by 
the  side  of  his  chieftain  Sir  Ealph  Percy,  at  the  battle  of 
Hedgeley  Moor,  on  April  23,  1464.” 

Akoh. 

Mr.  Craiji'URD  Tait  (4‘^  S.  iii.  6.)— Mention 
of  this  gentleman — father  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbury — is  made  in  Reminiscences  of  a Scottish 
Gentleman^  commencing  in  1787,  by  Philo-Scotus 
(Hall,  Virtue,  & Co.  1861),  p.  61.  The  writer  of 
this  book  was  J.  B.  Ainslie,  Esq. 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Invalids’  Bibles  S.  iii.  238.) — There  is 
an  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  by 
Messrs.  Bagster,  which  I think  would  answer 
S.  H.  H.’s  purpose.  Each  book  is  in  a separate 
volume.  It  is  clearly  printed,  and  of  a convenient 
shape.  I do  not  know  the  price,  but  I believe  it 
is  not  very  great.  A.  F.  H. 

Bonishall,  Macclesfield. 

I beg  to  inform  S.  H.  H.  that  the  Christian 
Knowledge  and  the  Bible  Societies  have  both  of 
them  published  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  parts. 
S.  P.  (3.  K.  issues  the  Old  Testament  in  twenty 
parts,  bourgeois  type,  32mo ) the  New  Testament 
in  twelve  parts,  pica  type,  square  16mo ; also, 
small  pica,  32mo,  royal.  The  same  society  also 
issues  the  four  holy  gospels  and  the  Acts  in 
Franklin  type,  8vo.  I would  recommend  S.  H.  H. 
to  procure  catalogues  of  the  two  societies  I have 
mentioned.  V/.  H.  S. 

Lobby  (4«>  S.  ii.  579 ; iii.  47, 136, 198.)— Coles’ 
English  Dictionary  (1677  ?)  and  Bailey’s  Dic- 
tionary agree  in  deriving  this  word  from  ‘‘  Laube” 
(Teutonic  or  ancient  German).  The  former  calls 
it  a gallery  or  walking  place,  also  a broad 
room  ] ” the  latter,  a kind  of  passage,  room,  or 
gallery.”  Bullokar’s  English  Expositour^  1616, 
calls  it  a gallery,  Solar,*  or  walking  place  ; also 
a parlour  or  other  place,  where  a bed  standeth.” 

Harry  Sandars. 

Oxford. 
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History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time. 

In  Two  Volumes.  By  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy.  Vol.  I. 

being  the  History  of  England  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 

Edward  I.  (Walton.) 

The  work  before  us  is  one  which  if  successfully  carried 
out  (and  it  promises  to  be  so)  will  assuredly  be  welcomed 
by  a large  class  of  readers.  It  is  the  first  of  five  volumes 

* “ Solar.  Belonging  to  Sol,  or  the  Sun  ; also  the  upper 
roof  of  an  house,  an  upper  gallery,  or  walk,  exposed  to  the 
sun,” — Bullokar. 


in  which  Sir  Edward  Creasy  (who,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  for  twenty  j-ears^Professor  of  History  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London)  proposes  to  furnish  a History  of 
England  which  shall  take  its  place  between  a mere  hand- 
book and  such  an  elaborate  history  as  would  occupy,  not 
five,  but  fifty  volumes.  This  history  does  not  profess  to 
set  out  every  English  historical  event  of  any  importance, 
and  every_  biographical  memoir  of  any  interest,  but  to 
omit  nothing  that  is  essential  for  clear  knowledge  and 
sound  judgment,  and  to  be  such  a history  “without 
o’erflowing  full,”  as  he  believes  to  be  “ at  present  a desi- 
deratum in  our  literature  and  in  our  apparatus  for  politi- 
cal life.”  The  present  volume  brings  the  history  down  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  when  the  great  primary  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  as  it  now  exists,  were  clearly'-  esta- 
blished. This  volume  is  furnished  with  a very  copious 
index — 1 course,  which  if  followed,  as  we  presume  it  will 
be  in  the  subsequent  volumes,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
making  each  volume,  and  the  history  for  the  period  em- 
braced in  it,  complete  in  itself. 

The'' Malay  Archipelago  : the  Land  of  the  Orang-Utan  and 
the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A Narrative  of  Travel,  with 
Studies  of  Man  and  Nahire.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace. In  Two  Volumes.  (Macmillan.) 

In  these  two  beautifully  illustrated  volumes,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace gives  us  the  history  of  the  eight  years  he  spent  in 
the  Archipelago,  during  which  he  made  some  sixty  or 
seventy  separate  journeys,  and  travelled  about  fourteen 
thousand  miles,  and  collected  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  specimens  of  natural  historv. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  only  an  ardent  student,  but  a keen 
observer,  and  tells  pleasantly  what  he  has  seen  and 
studied,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  book  is  one 
of  real  interest,  not  only  to  men  of  science,  but  for  in- 
telligent readers  of  all  classes. 

Commentates  on  the  History,  Constitution,  and  Chartered 
Franchises  of  the  City  of  London.  By  George  Norton, 
formerly  One  of  the  Common  Pleaders  in  the  City  of 
London.  Third  Edition,  revised.  (Longmans.) 

This  third  edition  of  Mr.  Norton’s  valuable  essay  on 
the  constitution  and  franchises  of  the  City  of  London  is 
peculiarly  well  timed,  since  the  question  as  to  the  future 
municipal  government  of  the  City  and  Metropolis  is  now 
so  persistently  agitated.  How  the  great  City  acquired 
its  present  position  is  very  ably  shown  in  the  commen- 
taries with  which  Mr.  Norton  accompanies  the  valuable 
series  of  charters  and  documents  which  he  has  here  given 
to  the  public. 

Alice’s  Ahenteuer  im  Wunderland.  Von  Lewis  Carroll. 
Uebersetzt  von  Antonie  Zimmermann.  Mit  zwei  und 
vierzig  Illustrationen  von  John  Tenniel.  (Macmillan.) 

If  there  be  any  gratitude  in  German  children,  what 
shouts  of  thankfulness  should  greet  good  Antonie  Zim- 
mer tnann  for  thus  enabling  them  to  enjoy  Lewis  Carroll’s 
inimitable  story,  and  Tenniel’s  no  less  inimitable  illus- 
trations. 

Mr.  Ashbee’s  Facsimile  Reprints.— This  interesting 
series,  of  which  six  parts  are  now  issued,  the  last  being 
the  “ Mother  Shipton’s  Prophecies  (1641),”  seems  to  be 
making  good  progress,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  list  of 
facsimiles  in  preparation  as  announced  by  Mr.  Ashbee  in 
a new  prospectus.  As  the  impression  is  strictly  limited 
to  100  copies,  it  is  obvious  the  facsimiles  will  soon  rival 
the  originals  in  scarcity. 

Monumental  Inscriptions  of  the  West  Indies, 
FROM  1628,  with  Genealogical  and  Historical  Annota- 
tions, &c.,  from  original,  local  and  other  sources,  illus- 
trative of  the  histories  and  genealogies  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  calendars  of  State  Papers,  and  the  Peerage' 
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and  Baronetage,  present,  dormant,  and  extinct,  &c.,  a 
link  between  the  Home  and  Colonial  records,  by  Captain 
Lawrence  Archer,  is  announced  for  publication  by  Chap- 
man & Hall. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  Ac.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose ; — 

Qcken  Caroline’s  Trial,  by  J.  Nightingale.  Vol.  I. 

Pope’s  Works,  by  Roscoe.  1824.  Vol.  IX. 

Smollett’s  Works,  by  Robert  Anderson.  Edin.  1820.  Vols.  II.  V. 
and  VI. 

Sterne’s  Works,  1819,  in  4 vols.  Vol.  I. 

Bracebridoe  Hall.  Murray,  1825.  Vol.  II. 

Wards  of  London,  by  Henry  Thomas.  Gifford:  Panyer  Alley,  1828. 
Vol.  II. 

New  and  Complete  Scrvey  of  London,  1742.  Vol.  I. 

Horace  Walpole’s  Letters.  Second  Series.  Bentley,  1843.  Vol.  III. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  Elm  Lodge,  Surbiton. 


Banks’s  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage.  Vol.  I.  1808. 

John  Burke’s  Dictionary  of  the  Feeraoes  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 1831. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments  (not  the  15th  cent.) 

Wanted  by  Liom  F.,  care  of  Mr.  Meadows,  Stationer,  Fulham  Road, 
London,  S.W. 


Collins’s  Peerage.  Vol.  I.  2nd  Edit.  1741. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Memoires  de  Wilhelmina  Margravine  db  Bairkuth.  2 Vols.  1812. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  Bookseller,  Manchester. 


^0t{cc^  ta 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London.  IF. 

Early  English  Text  Society.  The  annual  subscription  is  one 
guinea.  The  secretary,  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  53,  Berners  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  W. 

Daphne.  Y.  S.  M.  is,  tee  believe,  at  present  abroad.  We  have  put 
the  last  letter  in  train  to  reach  him. 

John  Taylor  (Northampton).  Twenty  copies  were  printed  of  the 
Genealogies  of  the  Mordaunt  Family  , by  Robert  Halstead  (pseud.).  Two 
copies  of  the  work  are  in  the  British  Musuem.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S. 
vi.  553;  vii.  50. 

A.  R.  The  motto  of  Lord  Teiynmouth.  Perimus  licitis,  has  not  been 
traced.  It  was  a favourite  saying  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  See  “ N.  & Q.” 
2nd  S.  iii.  11,95. 

Erratum.— 4th  S.  iii.  p.  264,  col.  i.  line  17,  for  “ any  ” read  “ such.” 


Science  and  Art A striking  instance  of  the  immense  value  a small 

piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  is  the  balance-spring  of  a watch.  From  its  extreme  fineness 
and  delicacy  4,000  weigh  not  more  than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in 
value  1,000Z.  A most  interesting  little  work,  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  watchmaking,  has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Benson,  25.  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices.  Mr.  Benson 
(who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  also  published 
a pamphlet  on  Artistic  Gold  Jewellery,  illustrated  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Earrings,  Lockets,  &c.  &c.,  suitable 
for  Wedding,  Birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphlets  are  sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  those  contemplating  a purchase,  especially  to  residents  in 
the  country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article  they 
may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 
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CHARLES  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE, 


]^OTES  AND  QUERIES  of  Jan.  6,  1866,  No.  210. 

One  Shilling  will  be  given  for  Clean  Copies  of  the  above  Number. 
Apply  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


This  day  is  published  (price  2s.) 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  of 

THE  EORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 

Contents:— 

ENDOWMENTS.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS.  By  William  Morris. 
RUSSIAN  POPULAR  LEGENDS.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 

MR.  HUXLEY  ON  M.  COMTE.  By  Richard  Congreve. 
FERDINAND  LASSALLE,  THE  GERMAN  SOCIAL-DEMO- 
CRAT. By  J.  M,  Ludlow. 

SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS  AND  LONGEVITY.  By  Lionel  A.  Tollemache. 
THE  WOMAN  OF  BUSINESS.  By  Marmion  Savage. 

NOTE  ON  DR.  BASTIAN’S  PAPER  “ On  the  Physiology  of  Think- 
ing,” By  Professor  Bain. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  193,  Piccadilly. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  Price  25. 6rf. 


Contents  of  the  April  Number. 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

I.  'THE  WARRIOR’S  CRADLE,  after  D.  Maclisb,  R.A. 

II.  A STORMY  SUNSET,  after  H.  Dawson. 

III.  CORNELIA,  after  Mathurin-Moukau. 

LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  ART-PILGRIMS  ON  THE  RHINE. 

PICTURE  GALLERIES  OF  ITALY.  Part  lY.  Venice.  Florence 
—The  Pitti  Palace. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  ; Their  Style  and  Character — Henry  Tidey. 
Illustrated. 

THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

THE  STATELY  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND.  No.  4.  Castle  Howard. 
Illustrated. 

With  numerous  other  Papers  on  current  Art-TopicSi 


London  : VIRTUE  & CO.,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  Part  XI.  of 


M 


ISCELLANEA,  GENEALOGICA,  ET 

HERALDICA.  Edited  by  J.  J.  HOWARD,  LL.D.,  F.S.A, 


Containing;— Genealogy  of  Mauleverer  of  Arncliffe;  Armytage  of 
Kirklees  ; Newby  of  Kirkfenton  ; Lascelles  of  Brakenhurgh  ; Con- 
tributions to  the  Milton  Pedigree  (with  facsimile  Autograph  of  John 
Milton  when  blind);  Extracts  from  the  Lambarde  Diary,  by  the 
Author  of  the  “Perambulation  of  Kent”  and  his  Descendants; 
Armorial  Book-plates,  Notes  and  Queries,  &c.  &c.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts  of  Arms,  Autographs,  &c. 

London:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  & CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait,  price  10s.  (>d. 

MY  REMINISCENCES  of  MENDELSSOHN 
AND  HIS  LETTERS  TO  ME. 

By  HERR  DEVRIENT. 

From  the  German,  by  NATALIA  MACFARREN. 

“ Herr  Devrient’s  book  of  reminiscences,  in  addition  to  twenty-nine 
letters  of  Mendelssohn  to  himself,  contains  much  new  matter.  Men- 
delssohn’s letters  are  most  interesting.” — The  Choirmaster. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


On  the  7th  of  April,  at  all  Libraries, 

COUNT  TELE  K I. 

A STORY  OF  MODERN  JEWISH  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS. 


By  E.  C.  A. 


WITH 


FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS.  ‘ 
Royal  Quarto,  price  3?.  3s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  Sc  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Manuscripts  to  copy  wanted,  by  a lady 

who  writes  a Clear  Hand.  Moderate  Terms.  Unexceptionable 
References— Address  M.B.,  care  of  Spottiswoodb  & Co.,  Printers  and 
Law  Stationers,  30,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
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AUCTION  SALE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  LIBRARIES  IN 
FRANCE. 

To  be  SOLD,  at  the  Eue  Dronot.  Paris,  April  10  and  five  following 
days, 

The  choice  and  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of 

MANUSCRIPTS  and  PRINTED  BOOKS,  formed  by  M.  Le 
Baron  P*****^,  containing  the  Finest  Collection  of  Works  on 
Hunting  and  Sports  ; Series  of  the  French  Poets  of  the  Fifteenth  to 
Seventeenth  Centuries ; Books  printed  on  Vellum  and  Manuscripts, 
with  illuminated  Miniatures;  all  in  the  choicest  condition  of  binding  by 
Le  Gascon,  Du  Seuil,  Boyet,  Padeloup,  Bauzonnet,  &c.  ; from  the  most 
celebrated  Collections  dispersed  during  the  present  Century. 

Catalogues  to  be  had  of  T.  & W.  BOONE,  29,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  who  will  attend  the  Sale  and  execute  Commissions. 


H 


OLTORP’S  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS, 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN,  can  be  had  gratis,  post  free  for  one 


penny  stamp. — O.  HOLTORP  & CO.,  Print 
bone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


! had  gratis,  post  fre 
int  and  Booksellers, 


nOLEMAN’S  No.  LXVIII.  CATALOGUE  of 

Early  Charters,  Pedigrees,  Wilis,  Deeds,  Rent-Rolls,  Registers, 
Licences,  Franks,  Grants.  Letters-Patent,  &c..  Local  History,  Topo- 
graphy, Heraldry,  Genealogy,  Biography,  &c.  &c. — Piease  to  send 
stamps  and  full  address  for  copies  to  JAMES  COLEMAN,  Genea- 
logical Bookseller,  22,  High  Street.  Bloomsnury, London,  W.C. 

Hr.  FORREST,  Antiquary. — Old  Books,  Prints, 

• and  Curiosities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission.  Shaksperian 
and  other  Illustrations  on  Sale — No.  62,  Lower  King  Street,  Man- 
chester. 


An  Important  Collection  of  Autograph  Letters  and  Historical  Papers 
illustrative  of  an  Eventful  and  Interesting  Period  of  British 
History. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  & HODGE, 

JjJL  Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.O.,  on  MONDAY,  April  5,  and  five  following  days, 
at  1 o’clocK  precisely,  an  important  COLLECTION  of  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  PAPERS,  illustrative  of  an  Eventful 
and  Interesting  Period  ot  British  History;  comprising  highly  valuable 
Autograph  Letters,  in  the  most  beautiful  preservation,  including  mag- 
nificent Specimens  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Personages  from  the  time 
of  King  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne— -a  valuable  Letter  of  John 
Dryden  t^e  Poet,  and  another  of  the  celebrated  Novelist,  Daniel  De 
Foe,  both  of  great  rarity — important  Historical  Papers,  illustrative  of 
the  Campaigns  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Union  of  Scot- 
land with  England,  the  Queensberry  Plot,  and  other  Remaikable 
Occurrences  of  that  Period— a most  extensive  Series  relating  to  the 
Impeachment  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Danby,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England— also,  the  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  Harris, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  and  of  other  Foreign  Ministers,  with 
the  Duke  ot  Leeds,  from  1783  to  1798— Manuscripts  relating  to  Ireland 
and  America,  Yorkshire,  and  other  English  Counties. 

May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had  ; if  by  post, 
on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  the 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  pi  eserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty -five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London, 
and  of  all  the  Hygeian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors, 

TO  BOOKBUYERS.  — A List  of  Second-hand 

Books  in  all  Classes  of  Standard  Literature.  Send  stamp  for 
postage. 

HISTORY  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  with  fine  plates,  4 vols. 
royal  4to,  half  cloth,  lettered,  uncut,  71.  7s. 

W.  HEATH,  497,  Oxford  Street,  London. 


Sussex  archeological  collection. 

MR.  WAKELING,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Brighton,  has  made 
arrangements  by  which  he  can  supply  certain  Volumes  of  this  valuable 
Series  at  a moderate  cost.  Sets  of  20  Volumes  completed  or  exchanged 
as  far  as  possible;  many  of  the  Volumes  being  quite  out  of  print,  an 
early  application  is  needful. 


Gems.— A priced  catalogue  of  gold 

RINGS,  set  with  Antique  and  Modern  Gems,  some  from  the 
Poniatowski  Collection,  sent  post-free  by  W.  LINCOLN,  Jun.,  462, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


TKX:  UTEW  VEIiXiUIM;  wove  CI.VB-HOVSE 
SSrOTE  PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
2.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  Nf.w  Vellum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  &d,  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  lOO. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  &d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  M.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  &d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


jewel  ROBBERIES.  — CHUBB’S  JEWEL 

SAFES  for  Ladies’  Dressing  Rooms  give  the  greatest  Security 
from  the  attacks  of  Burglars,  All  sizes,  with  various  fittings,  from  71. 
upwards. 

CHUBB  & SON,  Makers  to  the  Queen,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

nXESSRS.  GABRIEXi. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  M. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 
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PRINCE  METTERNICH  AND  THE  FIRST  NEWS 
OF  NAPOLEON’S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA  (1815). 

Varnhagen  (b.  1785^  d.  1858),*  who  may  well 
apply  to  himself  the  title  of  Sch'iftsteller- Staats- 
mann  (writer-statesman),  has  left  us,  in  his  his- 
torical and  biographical  works,  which  will  always 
stamp  him  as  a keen  observer  and  acute  narrator, 
as  well  as  in  his  Diaries  ” and  other  writings 
edited  after  his  death  by  his  talented  niece,  a 
multitude  of  facts,  curiosities,  secrets,  and  me- 
moir es,  all  relating  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  authenticity  of  which  will  supply  the 
future  historian  with  the  most  striking  minutiae 
of  such  events  of  our  times  as  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  related  to  future  generations.  We 
must  not  seek  for  these  facts  in  his  own  writings 
merely,  but  often,  too,  in  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  most  of  the  celebrities  who  have  exercised 
an  influence  upon  and  even  over  the  present  cen- 
tury 5 and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  commen- 
taries which  Yarnhagen  was  wont  to  write  down 
with  regard  to  his  correspondents,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  which  has  given  rise  to  much  malevolent 
feeling  in  cabinets  and  at  courts,  considerably 

* I hope  it  may  not  be  considered  superabundant  on 
my  part  if  I always  give,  and  even  repeat,  the  dates  of 
births,  deaths,  great  events,  &c.,  as  I think  it  the  best 
method  of  bringing  the  time  or  the  times  I am  speaking 
of  intuitively  before  the  reader’s  mind. — H.  K. 


enhance  the  communications  this  writer-states- 
man ” received  j whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
annotations  often  bring  down  upon  the  writers 
the  stamp  of  nothingness,  or  worse,  of  badness. 
One  of  these  corresponding  celebrities  was  Prince 
Metternich  (b.  1773,  d.  1859),  who,  directly  and 
indirectly  (through  Alexander  von  Humboldt), 
kept  up  a lively  intercourse  with  Yarnhagen  until 
his  death.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was  not  a 
feeling  of  intimacy  or  of  friendship  which  united 
the  Austrian  statesman  to  Yarnhagen  and  his 
accomplished  wife  Rahel  (Carlyle’s  spiritual 
queen  ”),  but  mere  ambition  and  vanity  on  the 
part  of  the  prince.  He  was  clever  enough  to 
understand  that  Yarnhagen’s  influence  as  a writer, 
or,  as  he  would  have  been  called  in  former  times, 
a chronicler,  extended  over  future  times  and  fu- 
ture views  as  well  — that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him  (Prince  Metternich)  to  keep 
this  chronicler  ” au  fait  with  regard  to  things 
and  events  that  could  and  would  shed  a lustre 
around  him — that  he  thought  it  even  worth  while 
to  flatter  and  perhaps  to  deceive,  in  order  to 
attain  his  object,  and  covering  all  with  the  veil 
of  friendship.  To  this  vanity  and  ambition  we 
are  indebted  for  many  curious  facts  of  the  prince 
himself,  as  well  as  for  those  noted  down  by  Yarn- 
hagen respecting  the  former. 

Thus  we  find  that  Yarnhagen  is  writing  in 
1814  from  Yienna,  where  at  that  time  the  famous 
Wiener  Congress  was  sitting  (mostly,  alas!  at 
dinner-,  supper-,  and  gambling-tables)  : — 

“As  a man  of  the  world,  he  [Prince  Metternich]  pos- 
sesses too  much  self-sufficient  coldness,  as  a minister  of 
state  too  much  frivolous  power  of  imagination  .... 
He  has  esprit  {Ver stand),  but  only  for  a certain  circle 
. . . and  this  esprit  serves  him  to  satisfy  his  ci'aving 

for  intrigue  and  artifice.  . . . The  foibles  of  men  he 

misuses  more  than  making  use  of  them,  therefore  never 
for  a long  time.  . . To  become  Premier  is  his  highest 

wish,  not  in  order  to  be  the  cause  of  great  effects,  but 
merely  in  order  to  be  it.”  (Vide  Briefe  von  Stagemann, 
Aletternich,  Heine  und  Bettina  von  Arnim,  nebst  Brief en, 
Amnerhungen  und  Notizen  von  Yarnhagen  von  Knse,. 
Leipzig,  1865,  p.  111.) 

The  great  stigmas  of  his  life  were  vanity  and’ 
ambition.  He  was  vain  and  ambitious  in  his  re- 
lations to  the  state,  to  foreign  powers,  to  the  fine 
arts,  to  science,  to  women,  to  friends  (if  friends 
— amicus  amico — he  ever  had),  to  all  and  every- 
thing. He  listened  to  fine  sayings  and  clever 
remarks  with  utter  apathy,  and  was  false  enough 
to  make  use  of  such  sayings  and  such  remarks  in 
the  presence  of  the  very  persons  who  had  made 
them.  (Yide  ante,  Briefe,  ^c.  pp.  112, 113,  114.) 

Coquetting  all  the  while  with  science  and  the 
fine  arts,  it  was  sheer  vanity  that  made  him  write 
to  Humboldt : — 

“Yous  savez  que  je  ne  suis  pas  un  savant  et  que  je 
n’ai  point  la  pi-etention  d’en  etre  un  ; vous  savez  par 
contre  que  je  suis  ami  des  sciences,  et  c’est  dans  cette 
qualite  que  j’ai  fourni  a des  savans  les  moyens  de  mettre 
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au  jour  I’opuscule  dont  je  vous  envoie  le  premier  exem- 
plaire.”  (Vide  Briefe  von  Alexander  von  Humboldt  au 
Varnhagen  von  Ense^  1827-1858,  Leipzig,  1860,  4tli  ed. 
p.  233.) 

But^  to  give  him  his  clue,  Metternich  was  atten- 
tive to  the  minutice  of  his  literary  correspondent’s 
works  and  writings,  and  to  this  keen  attention  we 
are  indebted  for  a letter  which  throws  light  upon 
an  event  of  which  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 
says : — 

“ So  many  and  such  different  accounts  are  given  of 
the  time  and  manner  in  whicli  this  news  [of  Napoleon’s 
escape  from  Elba]  arrived,  that  I merely  give  the  popular, 
without  answering  for  its  being  the  accurate  one.”  (Vide 
Historical  Characters:  Talleyrand,  Cohhett,  Mackintosh, 
Canning.  By  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer.  Tauchnitz 
.(copyright)  ed.  1868.  Vol.  i.  (Talleyrand),  p.  258.) 

According  to  Bulwer,  then,  it  was  — 

“ In  the  midst  of  the  gaieties  of  a ball  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  just  as  the  Congress  was  about  to  separate, 
that  from  a small  group  of  sovereigns  collected  together 
in  a corner  of  the  salon,  and  betraying  the  seriousness  of 
their  conversation  by  the  gloom  of  their  countenances, 
there  came  forth  as  a sort  of  general  murmur,  ‘ Bonaparte 
has  escaped  from  Elba.’ 

“ Prince  Metternich  was  the  only  person  who  at  once 
divined  * that  the  ex-Emperor’s  intentions  were  to  march 
at  once  on  Paris.  The  success  of  so  bold  an  adventure 
was,  of  course,  doubtful ; but  in  the  hope  there  might 
still  be  time  to  influence  public  opinion,  a proclamation, 
proposed  (at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
by  Austria,  and  signed  13th  of  March  by  France  and  the 
four  great  powers,  denounced  the  ex-Emperor  of  Elba  in 
language  only  applicable  to  a pirate  or  a freebooter ; a 
language  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  used  at  Paris  on  the  6th 
of  March,  and  might  use  with  some  propriety,  but  which 
came  far  less  decorously  from  princes  who  had  not  very 
long  previously  treated  this  pirate  and  freebooter  as  ‘ the 
king  of  kings,’  and  were  unsuitable  to  the  lips  of  a sovereign 
who  was  speaking  of  the  husband  of  his  favourite  daugh- 
ter.” (Vide  Historical  Characters,  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  258, 
259.) 

Not  in  tbe  midst  of  the  gaieties  of  a ball  ” 
(which  word  reminds  one  of  the  famous  ball  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  W aterloo,  and  of  the  hon-mot 
of  the  Prince  of  Ligne,  Le  Congrhs  danse,  mais  il 
ne  marche  however,  but  in  the  stillness  of 

the  night  did  the  news  of  Napoleon’s — or,  as  he 
was  then  called  at  Vienna,  Bonaparte  s — escape 
reach  Metternich.  Varnhagen,  who,  in  his  Con- 
gress von  Wien,  has  given  us  a most  attractive 
account  of  that  famous  assembly  and  their  pro- 
ceedings, had  sent  the  volume  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich, who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  in  the 
most  perfect  gentlemanly  manner,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  the  true  account  of  the  first  know- 
ledge he  (Prince  Metternich)  obtained,  that  “ Bo- 
naparte has  escaped  from  Elba.”  The  letter  is 


* Talleyrand  most  probably  too  ; Talleyrand,  who  “ did 
little  more  than  watch  the  proceedings  of  1814,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  should  it  take  place, 
as  little  injurious  to  France  and  to  himself  as  possible.” 
(Vide  Historical  Characters,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  200.) — H.  K. 


dated  from  Vienna,  March  27,  1840,  and  the  ac- 
count is  as  follows  : — 

“The  first  knowledge  of  the  withdrawing  [M.  does  not 
use  the  word  escape  ox  flight,  but  Entfernvng'\  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  / have  received,  viz.  in  the  following  manner : 
A conference  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  great 
powers  in  my  cabinet  had  extended  in  the  night  of  the 
6th  upon  the  7th  of  March  until  past  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  As  the  different  cabinets  were  assembled  at 
Vienna,  I had  given  orders  to  my  valet  de  chamhre  not  to 
interrupt  my  sleep  in  case  any  couriers  should  arrive 
during  the  night.  In  spite  of  these  orders,  he  brought 
to  me,  about  six  o’clock  a.m.,  a despatch  which  had  just 
arrived  bj’- esfajfe^ie,  and  which  was  marked  ‘pressing.’ 
When  I read  on  the  envelope  these  words,  ‘ from  the  Im- 
perial [K.  K.  i.  e.  Kaiserlich-Kbniglich,  Imperial  and 
Eojml]  General  Consulate  at  Genoa,’  and  being  scarcely 
since  two  hours  in  bed,  I put  down  the  despatch  unopened 
on  the  little  table  beside  my  bed,  and  gave  mj^self  again 
up  to  repose.  But  once  disturbed,  rest  and  repose  would 
not  be  at  my  command.  Towards  half-past  seven  I re- 
solved to  open  the  letter.  It  contained  in  six  lines  the 
news : the  English  commissary  Campbell  had  just 
appeared  in  the  port  in  order  to  inquire  whether  Napo- 
leon had  not  been  seen  at  Genoa,  for  he  had  disappeared 
from  Elba;  whereupon,  i.e,  in  consequence  of  a negative 
answer,  the  English  frigate  had  immediately  set  sail ! 

“ In  a few  minutes  I was  dressed,  and  at  eight  o’clock  I 
was  already  Avith  the  Emperor  [of  Austria].  He  read 
the  despatch,  and  said,  quietly  and  collected  in  mind 
(as  he  wms  on  all  great  occasions),  to  me : ‘ Napoleon 
seems  inclined  to  play  the  adventurer ; well,  that  is  his 
business.  Ours  is,  to  secure  to  the  world  that  peace 
which  he  has  interrupted  for  years.  Go  at  once  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  [Alexander],  and  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  [Frederick  William  III.],  and  tell  them  that  I 
am  ready  to  give  directly  orders  to  my  army  to  march 
back  to  France.  I do  not  doubt  that  the  two  monarchs 
will  agree  Avith  me  in  this  point.’ 

“At  a quarter  past  eight  I was  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  said  the  same  words  to  me  as  the  Em- 
peror Franz.  At  half  past  eight  I receWed  the  same 
assertion  from  the  lips  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm.  At 
nine  o’clock  I was  back  at  home,  whither  I had  already 
asked  field-marshal  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  ministers  of  state  of  the  four  powers  made 
their  appearance  upon  my  instigation,  and  at  that  same 
hour  aides-de-camp  were  already  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  deliver  to  the  returning  army-divisions 
the  command  of  halting.  You  see  that  the  war  was  de- 
termined upon  in  less  than  an  hour. 

“ When  the  ministers  of  state  made  their  appearance 
before  me,  the  great  event  was  j^et  unknown  to  them. 
Talleyrand  was  the  first  who  entered  ; I gave  him  the 
express  from  Genoa  to  read.  He  remained  cold,  and  the 
following  laconic  conversation  took  place  between  us  : 

T.  ‘ Savez-vous  ou  va  Napoleon  ? ’ — Moi.  ‘ Le  rapport 
n’en  dit  rien.’  — T.  ‘II  debarquera  sur  quelque  cote 
d’ltalie  et  se  jettera  en  Suisse.’ — Moi.  ‘ II  ira  droit  a 
Paris ! ’ This  is  the  whole  story  in  its  pure  simplicity.” 
(Vide  Briefe  von  Stagemann,  Metternich,  &c.,  ante,  pp. 
118-120.) 

According  to  Metternick’s  account,  then,  the 
war,  the  new  war,  was  popular  at  once,  at  least 
among  the  princes  and  their^  plenipotentiaries ; 
but  Bulwer  says  : — 

“ The  idea  of  a new  war  was  popular  with  no  one  ; 
the  different  powers,  moreover,  represented  at  Vienna, 
were  no  longer  on  the  same  cordial  terras  of  fraternity 
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that  had  distinguished  their  relations  at  Paris;  they  felt 
notwithstanding,  that,  in  the  face  of  a common  danger, 
they  must  compromise  themselves  with  each  other,  and 
by  an  effort  over  their  minor  rivalries  and  animosities, 
show  themselves  determined  on  the  deadly  combat  which 
alone  could,  if  successful,  repair  the  effects  of  their  im- 
prudence, and  save  the  honour  of  their  arms.”  (Vide 
Historical  Characters,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  259.) 

I flatter  m jself  that  Metternich’s  letter  has  here 
heen  translated  for  the  first  time  into  English : 
^ Un  homme  d’esprit  seroit  souvent  hien  embar- 
rassd  sans  la  compagnie  des  sots.” 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany.  


THE  REBELS  IN  DERBY. 

By  the  desire  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  I send  you  as 
correct  a copy  as  I can  make  of  a curious  letter 
which  his  lordship  has  found  amongst  his  papers. 

The  letter  is  written,  in  a remarkably  good  hand, 
upon  two  sheets  of  gilt-edged  paper,  which  seem  to 
have  been  in  an  envelope,  and  there  is  no  direction ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  to 
Nathaniel,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon, 
of  Kedlestone,  near  Derby,  Bart.,  and  Mary  his 
wife,  a coheiress  of  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  Bart.  Mr. 
Ourzon  was  created  Baron  Scarsdale  in  1761; 
and  his  younger  brother,  Assheton,  was  created 
Viscount  Curzon  in  1802.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  is  generally  described  in  old  letters  as  Dr. 
Mather,  and  appears  from  the  letters  to  have  been 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  the  Curzon  family. 
The  hall  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  pulled 
down,  when  the  present  hall  was  built  about 
1760.  There  is  an  account  in  Clover’s  Derbyshire 
(vol.  ii.  p.  390),  taken  from  the  Derby  Mercury, 
which  shows  that  the  Chevalier  entered  Derby 
on  Wednesday,  December  4,  1745,  and  left  it  on 
Friday  the  6th.  The  contrast  between  the  be- 
haviour of  the  rebels  in  Derby  as  described  in 
this  article  and  their  conduct  at  Kedleston  is 
very  remarkable.  C.  S.  Greaves. 

“ Dear  Curzon, 

“ I must  refer  you  to  M''  Dickens  for  an  account  of  the 
rebels  at  Derby.  All  Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  were 
free  from  any  of  them  here.  (Many  of  the  servants  saw 
them  march  by  Langley  and  Mackworth.)*  Lord  George 
Murray  would  have  had  Pegge  join’d  them,  but  they  got 
no  more  of  him  than  his  gloves,  w®^  one  of  the  High- 
landers oblig’d  him  to  part  with.  On  Thursday  night, 
between  11  and  12,  as  I was  going  to  bed,  I heard  a great 

rapping  at  the  Gate.  ‘ Who’s  there  .5*  ’ ‘ K.  J ’s  men,’ 

they  answered.  Down  went  I,  and  by  that  time  they 
were  got  to  the  east  gates.  Thej'-  said  they  must  come 
in.  I told  them  it  was  a late  hour  to  make  a visit.f 

* This  would  be  along  the  highway  from  Ashbourne 
to  Derby,  which  runs  through  Langley  and  Mackworth. 

t This  word  has  a cross  over  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
s is  so  formed  that  it  might  be  read  g,  and  the  t is  not 
crossed,  and  might  be  read  Z;  so  that  the  word  might  be 
read  “vigil,”  as  indeed  I read  it  at  first;  but  I found  the 
s formed  in  the  same  manner  in  so  many  other  places  in 
the  lettei-,  that  I concluded  the  word  was  “ visit.”  The 


One  (that  I found  afterwards  was  an  officer)  spoke  more 
civilly  than  the  rest,  and  said  he  must  come  in  and  speak 
wtL  N[athaniel  Curzon].  I told  him  He  was  abed. 
He  said  He  must  see  him.  I told  him,  what  commands 
he  had  to  N.  I wou’d  carrjN  And  so  bid  the  Servants 
to  open  the  Gates,  and  show’d  them  into  the  Servants 
Hall.  There  were  about  6 or  7 Highlanders,  arm’d  in 
Hussar  fashion,  each  with  a brace  of  pistols  in  their 
hands,  and  a brace  in  their  Girdles,  a broad  sword,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  had  a musket  slung  on  his  shoulder. 
That  rascal  Hewit,  Bro : to  the  man  y * mends  the  roads, 
was  with  them,  and  I believe  was  the  man  that  brought 
them  hither.  He  had  listed  with  them  at  Derby.  The 
officer  went  with  me  into  the  Steward’s  room,  and  told 
me  his  business  w^^i  S"^  N.  was  to  desire  He  wou’d  furnish 
them  with  some  horses ; that  he  was  inform’d  He 
might  get  9 or  10  good  ones  here,  but  half  the  number 
or  less  wou’d  content  him  ; that  He  wou’d  take  none  but 
what  S’"  N.  cou’d  spare,  none  that  he  kept  for  his  own 
riding,  &c.  He  made  apologies  for  the  late  hour,  and 
said,  rather  than  disturb  my  Lady  (who  I told  him  was 
ill).  He  wou’d  go  away  without  waiting  to  have  his 
request  comply’d  with.  He  was  extreamly  civil,  and 
when  I asked  him  whether  that  was  y®  full  of  his  Com- 
mands to  S”  N.,  He  added  that  if  S'"  N.  cou’d  spare  him  a 
brace  or  two  of  good  Pistols,  He  shou’d  be  oblig’d  to 
him.  (By  this  time  the  rest  had  got  down,  and  were 
sharing  the  Pistols  in  the  Servants  Hall.)  I deliver’d 
his  message  to  S*"  N.  No  other  answer  cou’d  be  given  to 
armed  men  than  that  the  Groom  shou’d  show  them  what 
Horses  were  in  the  Stable,  and  they  must  take  what 
they  wanted.  They  were  disappointed  of  their  expecta- 
tion when  they  saw  the  Contents  of  the  Stables.  You 
will  guess  how  the  Stables  were  furnish’d  when  I tell 
you  what  they  took,  viz.  the  two  old  brown  mares  (sic). 
Miss  Glanville,  and  out  of  the  Coach  Horse  Stable  old 
Bully  (sic).  (There  were  a set  left  in  the  latter,  tho’ 
the  be^  of  them  were  put  out  of  the  way  and  others  put 
in  their  stead,  as  was  done  in  the  rest,  expecting  a visit.) 
They  went  away  with  these  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the 
Pistols,  and  that  was  all.  They  wou’d  drink  very  little, 
and  gave  so  little  disturbance  that  my  Lady  and  half 
the  family  knew  not  of  their  having  been  in  the  House 
till  Morning.  They  were  poor  men  by  way  of  Soldiers. 
Your  Brother  came  down,  and  looking  upon  them 
thro’  the  window  in  the  Servants  Hall,  one  of  them  said 
He  wou’d  shoot  him  thro’  the  Head.  Another  said,  ‘ you 
Villain,  I’ll  shoot  you  (sic)  if  you  don’t  hold  your  tongue.’ 
The  Officer  told  me  They  expected  an  action  before  they 
got  to  Leicester.  He  was  very  courteous  to  your  Brother. 
They  gave  Antony  and  Tom  the  Helper  Shillings,  and 
went  away.  They  got  Horses  from  most  Houses  about 
Derby  in  the  same  way.  Ex : Turner  happened  to  be 
coming  from  Radburne  Common  that  way  as  they  were 
marching  by  Langley.  He  had  a race  with  some  of  them 
to  save  his  mare,  and  one  of  them  fir’d  to  bring  him  to, 
but  He  had  the  heels  of  them.  He  believes  it  was  only 
Powder,  for  He  knows  a bullet  He  says  bj’-  the  wheezing. 
They  listed  Sparks,  the  fishing-tackle-man  at  Derby,  but 
sent  him  back  from  Ashburn  as  too  great  a rogue  to  keep 
with  them.  He  fell  to  plundering  at  Bradley,  so  He  will 
probably  be  bang’d. — The  Chevalier,  Duke  of  Perth,  and 
other  Officers  of  the  Guards,  were  at  Exeter’s  House. 
L^  George  Murray  at  M*"  Heathcote’s.  L'^  and  Lady 
Ogilvie  and  M^'  and  M^^  Murray  at  M*’  Francis’s.  When 
they  march’d  out  of  Derby,  Miss  Glanville  was  seen 
dancing  among  them  w‘i^  a Highlander  on  her  back. 
‘Oh  !’  crys  He,  ‘this  will  gollope,  gollope,  this  will  gol- 

cross  is  clearly  made  intentionally,  and  it  perhaps  may 
have  been  intended  that  the  word  should  be  read  either 
way. 
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lope.’  Lady  Curzon  was  out  of  order  last  week,  but  is 
better.  Blessings,  Love,  and  Services  to  you  in  abund- 
ance. N.  bids  me  tell  you,  vfhenever  you  will  give 
him  a day’s  notice,  you  shall  have  the  Horses  sent  to 
Oxford,  or  the  Coach  to  meet  you  at  Northampton,  w'^*^ 
you  will.  Service  to  Nat  Lister.  He  must  come  with 
you. 

■“  I am,  Dear  Curzon, 

Yours  aflfect’y, 

Ko:  Mather. 

“ Kedleston,  DecL  9,  1745.” 


DESTBUCTION  OF  THE  TOLMEN. 

A grosser  act  of  Vandalism  than  the  recent 
wilful  destruction  of  the  Tolmen,  or  Holed-rock, 
in  the  parish  of  Constantine,  Cornwall,  has  not 
occurred  in  that  county  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Logan  Rock,  or  Rocking-stone,  near  the 
Land’s  End,  in  1824.  Then  the  rock  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  place,  after  considerable 
labour  and  expense ; but  in  the  present  instance 
the  stone,  having  fallen  into  the  adjoining  quarry, 
a distance  of  some  forty  feet,  after  the  supporting 
rocks  had  been  blown  from  under  it,  is  lost  to  us 
for  ever  and  cannot  be  recovered.  In  the  month 
of  August  last,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a distant  view  of  this  remarkable  stone  from  the 
top  of  the  Penryn  and  Helston  coach.  In  shape 
it  appeared  like  a huge  egg  lying  in  a lateral 
‘ position,  and  formed  a striking  object  on  the 
bleak  and  barren  moor-country  in  which  it  stood. 
Its  approximate  height  above  the  sea-level,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  made  during  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  690  feet.  (Wallis’s  Conm- 
wall  Register j p.  185.)  A noteworthy  fact  con- 
nected with  the  Tolmen  was,  that  its  extremities 
pointed  due  north  and  south  — a circumstance 
which  induced  Borlase  to  assert,  that  both  the 
form  and  position  of  the  stone  originated  with 
the  Druids,  who  used  it  for  inculcating  the  tenets 
of  their  superstitious  worship.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  or  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  argu- 
ment of  the  Cornish  antiquary  is  correct:  the 
general  opinion  being  that  its  peculiar  shape  was 
the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  granite,  and 
the  washing  away  by  the  rains  of  the  more  soluble 
portions  of  the  ground  surrounding  it.  -The  upper 
surface  of  the  rock  was  covered  with  numerous 
depressions  and  circular  cavities,  forming  curious 
specimens  of  rock-basins:  the  origin  of  which, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  or  partially  both,  has 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  between 
antiquaries  and  geologists.  The  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  Tolmen,  as  given  in  Lake’s  History  of 
Cornwall  (vol.  i.  p.  247),  were  as  follows : greatest 
length,  33  feet  \ extreme  width  in  middle,  19  feet ; 
at  north  end,  18  feet;  at  south  end,  16^  feet: 
greatest  depth  in  middle,  14  feet ; at  south  end, 
6^  feet ; at  north  end,  11  feet.  Its  cubic  content 
was  about  6000  feet,  and  its  weight  about 
450  tons. 


Since  the  Tolmen  rested  on  the  points  of  two 
adjacent  stones,  a free  passage,  sufficiently  large 
for  a man  to  walk  through  in  a stooping  posture, 
was  formed  beneath  the  superincumbent  mass. 
According  to  a local  superstition,  should  a person 
who  is  afflicted  with  rheumatism  or  a like  com- 
plaint crawl  three,  five,  or  nine  times  througk 
the  hole  thus  formed,  he  was  said  to  be  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  in  some  cases  permanently 
cured.  Young  children  were  also  sometimes 
passed  through  as  a preventive  against  similar 
diseases. 

A paragraph  announcing  the  destruction  of  the 
Tolmen  appeared  in  The  Times  of  March  16,  1869 ; 
and  in  the  impression  of  that  journal  for  March  2^ 
a very  interesting  and  timely  communication  from 
Sir  John  Lubbock  was  inserted,  holding  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  public  the  destroyer  of  so  re- 
markable an  object.  The  letter  of  Sir  John  runs 
thus : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  ‘ The  Times.’’ 

“ Sir, — You  recorded  last  week  the  destruction  of  the- 
great  Tolmaen,  in  Constantine  parish,  near  Penrhyn, 
which  was  blown  up  a few  days  ago  for  the  sake  of  the 
granite  by  a man  named  Dunstan. 

“ Having  been  informed  some  weeks  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Winwood  that  the  Tolmaen  was  in  danger,  I put 
myself  in  communication  with  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Haskin,, 
intending  to  offer  some  compensation  for,  or,  if  possible, 
to  acquire  it  permanent!}’'  for  the  nation ; but  I was 
assured  that  there  was  no  reason  for  any  anxiety  on  the 
subject. 

“ The  mischief  done  is  of  course  irreparable ; but 
every  right-minded  man  must  condemn  the  wanton  bar- 
barism of  him  who  has  thus  destroyed,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  granite  on  which  it  stood,  a monument  which  old 
Borlase  called  the  ‘ most  astonishing  of  its  kind.’ 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ March  21.  John  Lubbock.” 

In  conclusion,  I would  draw  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  another  Cornish  “ lion,”  which  is 
close  to  the  edge  of  a granite  quarry,  and  is  there- 
fore almost  certain,  sooner  or  later,  unless  strict 
precautions  are  taken,  to  be  destroyed.  I allude- 
to  the  celebrated  Cheesewring  in  the  parish  of 
Linkinhorne,  about  six  miles  north  of  Liskeard. 

I have  heard  that,  in  the  lease  granted  by  the 
duchy,  certain  provisions  were  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  well-known  object;  but,  if  this- 
is  not  the  fact,  I trust  that  Cornishmen  will  at 
once  be  alive  before  it  is  too  late,  and  urge  upon 
the  proper  authorities  to  protect  such  a curiously- 
piled  group  of  stones  from  wanton  destruction. 

E.  H.  W.  D. 


FAMILY  OF  SCOTENAY,  OR  SCOTNEY. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  Collins’  Peerage  (vol.  vi. 
p.  659)  it  is  stated  that  the  family  of  Willoughby 
derive  from  a Sir  Hugh  de  Willoughby,  who 
married  Frethsand,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Wil- 
liam de  Cokerinton,  by  Berta  his  wife,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Lambert  de  Scotenay — a person 
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of  great  possessions  in  Lincolnsiiire;  whereof  Cum- 
berworth  and  Thorpe  of  his  inheritance  descended 
to  the  Willoughbies.” 

In  the  43rd  of  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1259),  how- 
ever, one  Frethesancia  de  Scoteny  died  seised  of 
eertain  lands,  inter  alia  Cumberworth,  co.  Lin- 
coln ; and  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that  Wil- 
liam, son  of  Hugh  de  Willoughby,  was  her  next 
heir,  and  of  full  age.  {Esc.  43  Hen.  III.  No.  27.) 

In  the  same  year  William,  son  of  Hugh  de 
Willoughby,  son  and  heir  of  Frethesancia  de 
Scoteny,  did  homage  for  the  lands  which  his  said 
mother  held  in  capite  in  Lincolnshire.  {Exc.  h Rot. 
Fin.  ii.  311.)  The  same  Frethesancia  was,  in 
1232,  the  wife  of  Walter  de  Kilringhome,  or  Kil- 
inghome;  and  together  with  her  husband  and 
her  sister  Cecilia,  the  wife  of  Philip  de  Faucon- 
berg,  made  a fine  to  the  king  to  have  seisin  of 
two  parts  of  the  lands  of  William  de  Scoteny 
their  father.  Subsequently  the  custody  of  Helen, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  said  William  de 
Scoteny,  and  also  the  right  of  disposing  of  her  in 
marriage,  and  of  Matilda,  Scoteny’s  widow,  was 
granted  to  Brian  Fitz-Alan  by  the  king.  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  clear  that,  if  Frethesancia  was 
the  daughter  of  William  de  Cokerinton,  that  per- 
son must  have  assumed  the  name  of  Scoteny,  and 
have  married  a second  wife,  Matilda  by  name. 

The  male  line  of  the  Scotenys  had  not 
failed,  for  we  find  a Thomas  de  Scoteny  dying  in 
30  Hen.  III.  seised  of  lands  in  Lincolnshire, 
leaving  Peter  his  son  and  heir,  then  of  full  age ; 
which  Peter  died  in  5 Edw.  I.,  and  .Tohn  de 
Scoteny  was  his  son  and  heir,  and  of  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

The  manor  of  Cumberworth,  however,  de- 
scended to  the  Willoughbies  as  Collins  states ; 
for  William,  son  of  Hugh  de  Willoughby,  died 
seised  of  it  in  5 Edw.  I.,  his  son  William  being 
his  heir,  and  aged  twenty-four.* 

In  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  and  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, flourished  another  branch  of  this  family. 
Their  ancestor  was  one  Walter  Fitz-Lamhert,  who 
held  Crowhurst  of  the  Count  of  Eu  at  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  and  gave  a virgate  of  land  to  the 
Abbey  of  Battle.  Their  residence  was  Scotney 
•Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lamberhurst. 

In  1259,  Walter  de  Scotenay  was  tried  and 
hanged  for  administering  poison  to  Richard  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  and  to  William  de  Clare  his  bro- 
ther, of  which,  says  the  Col.  Top.  et  Gen.  (vi.  102, 
&c.),  the  former  died.  Burke,  however,  in  his 
Eoctinct  Peerage,  says  that  it  was  William  de 
Clare  who  died ; but  that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
in  1262,  perished  by  poison  with  Baldwin  Earl  of 
Devon  and  others,  administered  at  the  table  of 
Peter  de  Savoy,  the  queen’s  uncle.  This  Walter 


* In  5 Edw.  II.  Cumberworth  was  the  property  of 
Adam  de  Welle  and  Joan  his  wife. 


was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Scotenay  and  Mabel  his 
wife,  and  grandson  of  another  Walter  who  flour- 
ished about  1180-1204.  This  last-named  Walter 
had  a brother  Henry,  who  attests  a charter  of 
Ralph  de  Heclesham  to  Hastings  Priory  in  Sus- 
sex. His  son  Peter  confirmed  a grant  of  his 
father  Walter  to  the  same  priory.  This  charter 
(in  which  he  mentions  his  wife  Mabel)  is  un- 
dated, and  to  it  is  appended  his  seal,  circum- 
scribed with  his  name,  and  bearing  his  arms  : On 
a bend,  within  a border  indented,  three  billets. 
(See  it  engraved  in  the  Col.  Top.  et  Gen.  ut 
supra.) 

What  subsequently  became  of  this  family,  I 
have  not  ascertained;  but  Joan,  daughter  and 
heir  of  a John  Scotney  of  Borrington,  Hunts,  was 
married  at  an  early  period  to  William  Pistar, 
whose  descendants,  at  the  Hunts  Visitation,  anno 
1634,  quartered  for  Scotney:  Argent  a chev. 
between  three  escallops  azure. 

Possibly  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  supply  further  information  in  reference  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  I shall 
be  glad  also  to  be  referred  to  some  good  pedigree 
of  the  Scotneys.  H.  S.  G. 


The  Perststehce  of  TKAniTioisr. — Writing  on 
some  Gladiatorial  Relics  discovered  at  Bankside, 
Southwark,  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archmo- 
logical  Association  (number  for  November,  1868, 
p.  312),  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  calls  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  that  spot  was  probably  a 
place  for  public  shows  in  Roman  times,  the  tradi- 
tion of  which  may  have  led  to  its  selection  as  the 
site  of  theatres  and  bear-gardens  more  than  a 
thousand  years  afterwards. 

In  John  Dunton’s  Cornpleat  Tradesman,  1685, 
it  is  stated  (p.  45)  that  the  site  of  the  coal-market 
at  Billingsgate  was  then  called  “ Roomland”;  and 
on  the  same  spot,  when  digging  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Coal  Exchange  about  twenty  years 
ago,  extensive  remains  of  Roman  buildings  were 
discovered.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  also 
another  “Romeland”  situate  near  Dowgate.  There 
is  also  a Romeland”  situate  near  the  Abbey  Gate 
at  St.  Alban’s.  In  both  these  instances  the  name 
is  probably  derived  from  Roman  buildings  that 
once  occupied  the  site. 

The  Romeland”  at  St.  Alban’s  is  found  men- 
tioned (as  ‘^Roumland”)  in  documents  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  has  probably  been  so 
called  from  the  days  of  ancient  Verulam. 

Henry  T.  Riley. 

Cymru,  Cymry,  Cymraeg,  etc.  — It  has  been 
noted  in  a contemporary  that  Cymru  is  used  in 
Welsh  for  Wales,  but  Cymry  for  the  Welsh 
people.  This  is  correct.  But  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  Cymraeg  is  a feminine  adjective,”  quali- 
fying iaith,  language,  understood,  and  denoting  the 
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Welsh  tongue.  This  would  he  tautological,  and, 
though  sometimes  used,  should  always  he  avoided. 
The  fact  is,  that  aeg  is  an  old  Cymric  equivalent 
for  language,”  and  Cymraeg  is  properly  a com- 
pound feminine  noun  (Cymr-aeg),  of  which  the 
former  part  is  adjectival,  and  the  latter  nominal, 
and  signifies  the  language  of  the  Cymry.”  There 
exists  also  an  adjective  of  nearly  identical  form, 
Cymreig,  Welsh,  anything  Welsh,  such  as  man, 
costume,  tradition  ; hut  this  adjective  always  re- 
quires that  its  accompanying  substantive  should 
he  expressed.  The  same  distinction  of  noun  and 
adjective  is  seen  in  Seisnaeg  and  Seisnig,  Ffrancaeg 
and  Ffrengig,  which  mean  respectively  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  English ; the  French  language 
and  French. 

One  of  the  few  mistakes  made  hy  Zeuss,  in  his 
invaluable  Grammatica  Celtica,  is  in  his  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Cymro^  Welshman,  from  can  — 
Lat.  con,  with,  and  hro,  a tract,  region  : whence 
he  arrives  at  the  signification  “indigenous,”  “be- 
longing to  the  country  ” — “ eandem  terram  hahi- 
tantem.”  At  no  period  of  the  Cymhric  language 
could  hro  he  thus  compounded  into  an  epithet  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country.  The  truth  seems 
to  he  that  Cymro,  with  all  its  cognates,  must  he 
traced  to  the  old  Cambri,  Cimmerii,  Kifx/xepioi, 
whatever  origin  may  he  ascribed  to  these. 

T.  Nicholas. 

Bemond. — In  the  preface  to  Hymns  to  the  Virgin 

Christ,  edited  hy  Mr.  Eurnivall  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  the  following  lines  are 
quoted  from  one  of  the  poems  contained  in  the 
volume : — 

“ At  tauern  to  make  wommen  niyrie  cheere, 

And  wilde  felawis  to-gidere  drawe, 

And  be  to  bemond  a good  squyer 
A1  ny3t  til  Jse  day  do  dawe.” 

In  a note  (page  ix.)  Mr.  Eurnivall  says,  “ For 
an  explanation  of  this  hemond  I have  asked  in 
vain  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Skeat,  Mr.  Wright,  &c.,  &c.” 

Has  it  never  been  suggested  that  the  correct 
gloss  for  this  word  is  a mistress  or  sweethearts 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  suit  the 
context  admirably  : — 

“ And  be  to  [my  mistress]  a good  sqtiyer 
A1  ny3t  til  he  day  do  dawe.” 

Compare  Dutch  heminde,  sweetheart,  mistress, 
lady,  spouse.  J.  P.  Mouuis. 

Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

Curious  Duplicatuee  oe  Names. — Near  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  there  is  a family  the  members 
of  which  (without  exception,  so  far  as  I know) 
spell  their  name  Enroityhty,  and  pronounce  it 
Harhy.  When  written  or  printed  Enroughty,  it 
is  always  read  Darby  by  those  who  know  them. 

I have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  explanation 


of  this  singular  metonym^q  though  the  fact  is  well 
known  in  that  section  of  the  country.  During  the 
late  war,  one  of  the  Confederate  generals  was- 
much  puzzled  by  an  “ Enroughty  Road  ” plainly 
marked  on  his  map ; which  none  of  the  guides,, 
though  perfectly  familiar  with  the  local  topo- 
graphy, appeared  to  know,  at  least  by  name. 
When  shown  the  map,  however,  they  at  once- 
recognised  it,  but  called  it  the  “ Darby  Road.” 

A friend,  of  whom  I made  some  inquiries 
touching  this  matter,  related  to  me  a nearly 
parallel  case  which  came  under  his  own  observa- 
tion in  another' state.  A person  changed  his  name 
by  Act  of  Legislature  for  one  of  a much  more 
plebeian  sound,  as  the  condition  of  receiving  a 
legacy.  The  bequeathed  property  proved,  how- 
ever, much  less  valuable  than  he  had  supposed, 
and  he  resumed  his  old  patronymic.  As  the 
legislative  Act  was  never  annulled,  he  used  his 
new  name  in  all  business  papers,  but  in  friendly 
correspondence  and  social  life  adhered  to  the  old- 
one. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  as  curious  as  the 
former  instance,  in  which  the  duplicature  extends 
to  a whole  family.  W.  H.  B. 

Baltimore. 

“ Realm.” — The  other  day,  turning  over  The 
Garland  of  Good  Will  (Percy  Society’s  edition, 
p.  13),  I found  the  following  distich : — ^ 

“ Whose  beauty,  like  to  Phoebus’  beams, 

Doth  glitter  through  all  Christian  realmsT 

The  country  people  in  Craven  always  pronounce 
realm  as  ream.  Our  old  parish  clerk  (long  since 
departed)  used  to  say  and  sing  — 

“Ye  boundless  reams  of  joy.” 

May  not  what  now  seems  a vulgarism  be  the 
ancient  pronunciation  ? S. 


EICHARD  CRASHAW. 

I give  the  title-page  of  an  undated  thin  quarte 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Richard  Crashaw  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Corser  of  Stand, 
at  whose  recent  (second)  book-sale  I secured  it : — 

“An  Elegie  Sacred  to  the  In;  mortall  Memory  of  the 
Honoured  and  most  accomplished  Lady,  Margaret  Lady 
Smith,  one  of  the  Ladies  of  her  Majesties  Honourable 
Privie  Chamber.  Dedicated  To  the  true  Lover  of  all 
good  Learning^  and  perfect  rairrour  of  his  Rank,  Edward 
Savage,  Esquire  (one  of  the  Gent:  of  his  Majesties  most 
Honourable  Privie  Chamber),  her  Noble  and  lamenting 
Husband.  Composed  by  his  most  humble  and  devoted 
Servant,  R.  C.’* 

This  is  all — no  publisher  or  printer’s  name,  nor 
date.  Prefixed  is  a leaf  with  inside  wholly  black; 
then  above  title-page  ; then  “The  Epistle  Dedi- 
catorie,”  1 page ; “ The  Achrostick  Epitaph,” 
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2 pages ; a wliole-paged  striking  skeleton-figure  of 
Death,  with  the  motto,  Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi” ; 
then  the  chief  poem,  headed  Funerall  Teares  and 
Consolations,”  11  pages  and  black  reverse  j then 
Latin  Lachrimse  Fvnebres,”  9 pages,  and  another 
black  page.  Before  the  Lachrimse  ” is  a short 
inscription,  also  signed  R.  0.  I am  the  more 
careful  in  giving  these  details  because  the  Heber 
copy  (the  only  other  apparently  known)  had  not 
the  two  blank  (black)  leaves,  &c.  Toward  de- 
termining the  Crashaw-authorship,  I am  anxious 
to  obtain  information  or  references  thereto  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  the  '^^Elegie”  and  other 
tributes — viz.  Lady  Margaret  Smith.  Was  she  the 
Roman  Catholic”  Lady  Smith  of  Dr.  John 
Hall’s  Select  Observatmis  (1657)  ? — that  quaintest 
of  old  medical  books  by  Shakespeare’s  son-in-law. 
His  entry  of  her  case  is  as  follows: — First  cen- 
tury, Observ.  xxii.  — The  Lady  Smithy  Roman 
Catholick,  being  greatly  afflicted  with  wind  of  the 
stomack,”  &c.  &c.  (pp.  159-160.)  The  first  Ob- 
eervation  of  the  first  century  ” is  dated  March  6, 
1622,  and  the  latest  in  the  second  appears  to  be 
1633.  I note  that  this  Lady  Smith  was  a Roman 
Catholic,  because  it  furnishes  an  item  of  im- 
portance to  the  Crashaw-authorship,  should  she 
prove  to  be  the  same  with  Lady  Margaret  Smith 
•of  the  Elegie.”  In  the  Elegie”  itself  there  are 
certain  family  and  personal  facts  and  allusions  that 
may  aid  correspondents  in  replying  to  our  query. 
Thus  near  the  commencement : — 

“ Her  father’s  trophies  the  Polonians  reare, 

And  Prussia  daily  by  his  care  shevv^’d  forth 
Many  rich  tokens  of  the  English  worth ; 

They  doe  lament  her  with  us,  and  the  Rhine 
In  mutuall  sorrowes  with  the  Thames  doth  joyne  ; 

For  though  the  Rhine  doth  neere  her  birth-place  glide. 
The  Muses  wayle  her  laid  by  Thames  faire  side.” 

Onward  we  have  ber  several  marriages — Lang- 
ton  suggesting  probable  Roman  Catholicism  : — 

As  when  a virgin  she  adorn’d  the  name 
Of  farre  fam’d  Langton,  or,  when  bride  she  came 
To  her  beloved  Clarke,  or  had  the  grace 
To  take  to  husband  in  the  second  place 
Ennobled  Smith,  or  when  as  she  was  led 
A happy  spouse  to  honour’d  Savage'  bed.” 

Her  Smith-husband  was'a  Sir  Richard  Smith, 
and  the  title-page  tells  us  Savage  was  an  Edward 
Savage.  Finally  there  are  these  local  references. 
Stepney  being  indicated  as  her  burial-place : — 

Nor  can  one  place  lend  teares  enough,  but  where 
That  wealthy  Stepney  her  high  tow’rs  doth  reare, 

Shee  most  of  all  laments  her  death,  and  just 
Extols  her  vertues,  as  she  hides  her  dust : 

The  nymphs  that  haunt  Hammersmith’s  woods  and 
hills, 

That  guard  the  valleyes,  and  that  guide  the  rills. 
Resound  her  loss.” 

Dr.  Hall’s  Lady  Smith  was  probably  a resident 
in  Warwickshire.  I say  nothing,  meanwhile,  of 


the  internal  evidence  of  the  Crashaw-authorship 
of  this  tractate.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

[This  work  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  {Hand-Book, 
p.  113)  to  Robert  Codrington,  of  whom  some  account  will 
be  found  in  Wood’s  Athene  Oxon.,  ed.  1817,  iii.  699. 
Wood  has  not  included  this  Elegie  in  the  list  of  his 
works.—  Ed.] 

Centenariai^s  and  Animal  Food.  — In  the 
Coimnentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
there  is  the  following  passage  on  p.  2 of  the 
Introduction  to  Hosea : — 

“ Almost  in  our  own  days  we  have  heard  of  one  hun- 
dred centenarians,  deputed  by  a religious  order  who  ate 
no  animal  food,  to  bear  witness  that  their  rule  of  life  was 
not  unhealthy.” 

To  what  does  this  refer  ? W.  H.  B. 

78,  Grosvenor  Street,  C.-on-M. 

Chartdlaries,  etc. — 1.  Is  the  chartulary  of 
Lenton  priory,  co.  Notts,  now  in  existence  ? 

2.  Nichols,  in  his  History  of  Leicestershire,  gives 
some  extracts  from  the  register  book  of  Croxton 
Abbey.  Is  this  chartulary  in  any  library  accessi- 
ble to  the  genealogist  ? 

3:  Wood,  in  his  History  of  Eyam,  co.  Derby, 
has  this  paragraph : — 

“ John  Nightbroder,  although  not  known  as  a minstrel, 
was  a highlj'  celebrated  literary  character,  and  a liberal 
benefactor.  He  was  born  at  Eyam,  and  founded  the  house 
of  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  at  Doncaster,  1350.” 

He  cites  a paragraph  in  Hunter’s  Deanery  of 
Doncaster  as  his  authority.  Whence  did  Hunter 
derive  his  information,  and  are  any  of  the  works 
of  this  author  now  in  existence  ? 

4.  Where  are  the  Champney  MSS.  deposited? 

B.  B. 

Cunningham.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  aid 
me  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  surname  Cunning- 
ham? The  Irish  of  that  name  claim  for  it  a 
Celtic  derivation — the  Scotch  a Scythic  derivation. 
Which  of  the  two  is  right  ? Marc. 

Customs  oe  Manors. — 

“ It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  very  early  cus- 
toms found  in  the  copies  of  Court  Roll  in  England  have 
not  been  collected  and  published.  Such  a step  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  interests  of  lords  of  manors  or  their 
stewards,  but  the  collection  would  furnish  invaluable  ma- 
terials for  law  and  history.” — The  Saxons  in  England,  i.  55. 

Thus  wrote,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  English  antiquaries.  If  the 
words  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble  have  remained 
so  long  unheeded,  I cannot  hope  that  mine  will  be 
listened  to,  or  I would  again  urge  upon  the  pos- 
sessors of  such  documents  that  they  ^ould  at 
once  give  them  over  to  the  printing-press.  No 
one  knows  at  present  what  manor  customals  are 
in  existence.  I am  anxious  to  make  a list  of  them 
as  far  as  is  possible,  and  shall  therefore  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  direct  my  attention  to 
the  existence  of  records  of  this  nature  in  public  or 
private  hands.  These  customs  are  often  entered 
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in  the  court  rolls,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  is  more  usual  to  find  them  on  a separate 
roll.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  told  of  those  already 
in  print  as  well  as  those  that  remain  unpublished, 
though  my  query  is  mainly  concerning  the  latter. 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

Diamonds. — 

“ At  Agra  a Baiinian  named  Herranaiid  had  bought  a 
diamond  of  3 Mettegals,  which  cost  100,000  Roupias.” 

“ At  Soccodana  in  Borneo  the  diamond  Aveights  are 
called  Sa  Masse,  Sa  Copang,  Sa  IJoosuck,  Sa  Bead. 

“Item — Four  Coopangs  is  a Masse;  two  Boosucks  is 
a Copang,  and  one  Bead  and  an  halfe  is  a Boosuck. 
Item — There  is  a BahaAv,  which  is  four  Masse,  and  six- 
teene  Masse  is  one  Taile,  and  by  this  weight  they  doe  not 
onely  weigh  diamonds  but  gold  also.”— Extracts  from 
Purclias  his  Filgrimes,  1625,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  393. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the  equivalents  to 
these  native  weights  in  the  English  carats  and 
grains  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ? if  so,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged. 

Charles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Bark. 

Sir  Dudley  Digges’  Race.  — Sir  Dudley 
Digges  of  Chilham  Castle,  Kent,  by  his  will  dated 
in  1638,  left  20/.,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
given  as  prizes  to  the  winners  of  a race  to  be  run 
annually  on  May  19  between  two  young  maids 
and  two  young  men  of  good  conversation,”  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-four  years  of  age,  at 
Old  Wives’  Lees  or  Old  Vfood’s  Lees,  near  Can- 
terbury. (Hasted,  vol.  ii.  p.  787.) 

Is  this  race  still  run  every  year,  and  what  was 
the  motive  of  Sir  Dudley’s  bequest  ? G.  F.  D. 

London  Directories. — Were  those  by  Kent, 
Lowndes,  Holden,  and  others  published  annually 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
Which  of  them  contains  the  fullest  Court  Direc- 
tory”.? ■ L.  X. 

Hatbands,  Scares,  and  Gloves. — What  is 
the  origin  of  the  use  of  hatbands  and  scarfs  at 
funerals,  and  of  the  giving  of  gloves  ? W.  H.  S. 

Heraldic. — If  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me 
any  information  on  the  three  queries  below  I 
shall  feel  grateful. 

1.  On  a silver  mug,  possessed  by  my  family 
for  100  years,  is  engraved  a coat  of  arms— Azure, 
chevron  or  between  three  wiverns  (?),  no  wings, 

urpure.  Crest : paw  of  lion  or  tiger  holding 
attle-axe.  Whose  arms  are  these  ? 

2.  Quartered  with  the  Chilcot  arms  is  a coat — 
Argentjj^  chevron  gules  between  three  Saracen 
heads  sable.  To  what  family  do  these  belong  ? 

3.  In  an  old  book,  HervexfB  Meditations.  1748, 
I find  pasted  to  the  cover  the  arms  of  ‘^John 
Wynne,  Gent.,  Tavistock,  Devon,”  viz.  Ermine, 
on  a chief  vert,  three  eagles  displayed.  These 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Harison  arms,  viz.. 
Or,  on  a chief  sable,  three  spread  eagles  or.  Does 


this  similarity  show  any  connection  between  the 
two  families  ? H.  W.  T. 

Minterne  Rectory,  Cerne,  Dorset. 

Scarce  Publication  oe  Luther’s. — Does  any 
reader  of  N.  & Q.”  know  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  copy  of  the  following  work  ? I give  the 
title  and  description  of  a copy  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  my  friends,  but  no  other  has  fallen  in 
my  way : — 

“ Conclusiones  Sexdecim  R.  B.  D.  M.  Lutheri,  De 
Fide  et  Ceremoniis.  Ejusdem  de  Fide  et  Operibus  salu- 
berrima  declaratio. 

Ceremoniarum  eruditissima  resolutio,  quid  sint,  et  quo- 
modo  eis  uteiidum. 

Conclusiones  quinquaginta  ejusdem  pro  timoratis  con- 
scientiis  consolandis.  Wit  tern  berghe.  4°.” 

Without  date  and  name  of  printer.  Not  any 
edition  of  this  work  is  in  Panzer,  nor  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  a fiy-leaf  is  the  following  note  in 
an  old  hand  writing : — ■ 

“ In  hoc  libro  continetur  declaratio  quara  priraum  suae- 
doctrinaj  Lutherus  publicam  fecit,  anno  1518.  Opus  est 
rarissimum  etiam  in  Germania,  ubi  prodiit  dicto  anno.” 

Zetetes. 

Matrimony  made  Easy.” — Many  years  agG 
I was  referred  to  this  book,  but  it  was  only  last 
week  that  I met  with  a book  at  the  British 
Museum  intituled  Matrhnony  made  Easy,  by  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.”  * Lord  Hard- 
wick’s Act  in  1753  made  a great  reformation  in 
the  law  of  marriage ; it  was  much  opposed,  and 
Horace  Walpole  gives  a humorous  account  of 
the  bill  in  its  various  stages.  The  act,  however, 
passed,  and  it  declared  that  no  marriage  should  be 
valid  unless  by  license  or  banns  in  some  church 
or  chapel  where  banns  had  been  usually  pub- 
lished. In  1764  a bill  was  introduced  to  alter 
this  law,  and  then  was  published  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  book  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
contents  of  the  book  are  most  strange ; it  begins 
by  advocating  polygamy  as  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture and  practised  by  Eastern  nations  j then  sug- 
gests marriage  by  written  contract  (without  the 
interference  of  the  clergy)  to  be  annulled,  and  the 
contract  cancelled  at  the  will  of  the  parties ; then 
a power  to  convert  from  time  to  time  a mistress 
into  a wife,  on  payment  of  a tax  according  te 
rank — a duke  100/.,  an  earl,  marquess,  or  viscount 
90/.,  and  so  on.  This  revenue,  the  writer  says, 
would  exceed  that  produced  by  the  Cider  Act,  or 
the  tax  upon  plate,  and  would  be  paid  without  half 
the  grumbling.  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  any- 
thing of  this  book  or  its  author .?  Is  it  a serious 

[*  This  equivocal  work  is  not  “ by  a Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  although  these  words  are  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  title-page.  The  only  portion  of 
it  by  “ a Bishop  ” is  “ The  Determination  of  two  remark- 
able Cases  of  Conscience,  the  one  respecting  Divorce,  the 
other  BolygamA%”  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Burnet.  Vide 
“N.  &Q.,”2ndg.  ii.  131._Ed.] 
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recommendation  or  a satire  npon  tlie  bill  then 
before  Parliament  ? Johk  S.  Buen. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 

Life  of  Sik  Thomas  Moee.  — I have  a MS. 
Life  of  More  with  the  following  title : — 

“ The  Life,  Araignment,  and  Death  of  the  famous  and 
learned  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  somtymes  LordChaun- 
<;ellor  of  England.” 

It  begins  thus  — 

“ This  Sir  Thomas  More  was  borne  in  London  ; his 
ffather  was  a studient  of  Lincolns  Inn,  and  brought  him 
upp  in  the  lattyn  tonnge  at  St.  Anthonyes  schoole  in 
London,  after  which  he  was  by  his  fathers  . . . received 
into  the  howse  of  the  wise  and  learned  prelate  Cardynall 
Morton,”  &c. 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  who  wrote 
this  li^e,  and,  if  it  is  in  print,  where  it  can  be 
found  ? 0.  S. 

Motto  Qtjeey. — Is  there  any  particular  legend 
attached  to  the  motto  assumed  by  the  Mather 
family — Mowe  warilie  ” ? The  crest  is  the  demi- 
figure  of  a man,  in  a cuirass  and  steel-cap,  bearing 
a scythe.  M.  D. 

M.P.’s. — Particulars  wanted  of  the  following : — 
Sir  Thomas  Sandford,  M.P.  for  Appleby,  1713  to 
1714;  Sir  Orlando  Gee,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth, 
1679  to  1695;  Philip  Howard,  M.P.  for  Carlisle, 
1699  to  1702 ; James  Bateman,  M.P.  for  Carlisle, 
1721  to  1728?  B.  A.  M. 

Geoeoe  Moelaftd. — I shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
kind  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  will  inform  me  in 
whose  possession  the  painting  by  this  remarkable 
artist  now  is,  entitled  “ Sunset  View  in  Leicester- 
shire,” and  engraved  by  James  Ward  in  1793? 
The  picture  is  distinguished  as  a road-side  inn 
with  the  Leicestershire  hills  in  the  distance;  a 
farmer  on  a grey  horse  and  other  figures  on  the 
right,  and  51  boy  burning  furze  on  the  left  fore- 
ground. The  picture  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  by  Morland  when  on  a visit  to  Loraine 
Smith  in  that  county,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  at  Christie’s  some  years  since. 

SCEUTATOE. 

‘^Orval;  oe,  the  Fool  of  Time.” — In  the 
^Saturday  Review,  Feb.  27,  1869,  Orval  is  said  to 
be  translated  from  a French  translation  of  ‘^The 
Infernal  Comedy,”  in  an  old  number  of  the  Revue 
■des  Deux  Mondes.  What  is  the  number  ? Has 
Count  Krasinski’s  poem  been  translated  into  any 
other  language  ? What  is  the  date  of  the  original  ? * 

C.  T. 

Quotation-  wanted. — 

“ Mundus  vult  decipi ; ergo  decipiatur.” 

Generally  this  phrase  is  attributed  to  Paracel- 
sus, *wlio  died  in  1541 ; it  is  not,  however,  found 
in  his  works  in  this  shape,  because  he  mostly  wrote 

f*  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1835  ; the  third  in 
1858.  See  The  Atheruzum  of  Mar.  13,  1869,  p.  375. — Ed.] 


German,  not  Latin.  Some  indication  of  the  idea 
only  may  be  found  in  his  writings  (see  .loliann 
Hufer’s  edition,  Strasburg,  Zetzner,  B,  i.,  fifth 
‘^defension,”  p.  260.)  Others  put  the  line  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  one)  on  the  account  of  Thuanus, 
with  no  other  indication.  The  thought  expressed 
in  it  has  been  often  used  in  various  forms,  as  — 

“ Qui  vult  decipi,  decipiatur,” 
and 

“ Populus  vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur.” 

Mr.  Biley  {Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations, 
p.  337)  has  a note  for  this  saying,  running  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

“ This  adage  is  found  in  the  works  of  De  Thou,  but  it 
is  probabh’^  older  than  his  time.  Cardinal  Caraffa  said 
of  the  Parisians  : — 

‘ Quandoquidem  populus  decipi  vult,  decipiatur.’  ” 

That  this  note  cannot  be  correct  is  shown  to 
me  by  a passage  in  Henri  Martin’s  well-known 
Histoire  de  France,  viii.  p.  447  (note),  where  I 
read : — 

[1  (namely  Caraffa,  or  Paul  IV)  fit  une  entree  solen- 
nelle  a Paris  peu  de  temps  apres.  On  pretend  qu’en  don- 
nant  sa  benediction  au  peuple  qui  s’agenouillait  sur  son 
chemin,  il  repetait  ironiquement,  au  lieu  de  la  formule 
consacree:  ‘Trompons  ce  peuple  puisqu’il  veut  etre 
trompe  ! ’ ” 

As  an  authority  is  produced  De  Thou, 
1.  xvii.,”  so  that  the  two  forms  given  by  Mr.  Biley 
are  reduced  to  one,  to  be  found  in  De  Thou.  Can 
anybody  procure  fresh  evidence,  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  trace  the  true  author  ? H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 


Rose-pence. — In  the  Faversham  chamberlain’s 
accounts  for  the  year  1556  occurs  the  following: — 
Lost  by  the  fall  of  rose-pence,  25s.  6d.  out  of 
51s.”  This  is  an  enormous  loss.  To  wFat  is  it 
attributable  ? Geoege  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Eoad,  Brixton. 

Siege  of  Dunstee  Castle,  1645-6. — 

“ 1645.  The  Parliamentarians  from  Taunton  having 
fixed  their  quarters  at  VViveliscombe,  came  thence  March 
20,  164f,  to  Sir  Hugh  Windham’s  house  at  Saundie, 
where  they  intended  to  surprise  Colonel  Francis  Wind- 
ham, Governor  of  Dunster  Castle ; but  failing  in  their 
plan,  they  pillaged  the  house,  not  even  respecting  the 
gentlewomen,  whose  clothes  they  tore  off  their  backs. 
Sir  Hugh  escaped  at  a back  door,  and  sent  vford  to 
Colonel  Windham  at  Dunster  Castle,  who,  with  what 
horse  was  ready  (only  30),  instantly  marched  after  and 
overtook  them  in  a field  near  Nettlecombe,  full  250  horse 
strong,  and  defeated  them,  taking  5 prisoners,  14  horses, 
besides  ammunition. 

“ 1645-6.  The  siege  of  Dunster  Castle  was  raised.  The 
Parliamentarians,  who  were  the  besiegers,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  the  Governor  in  the  hopes  of  inducing 
the  Royalists  to  deliver  up  the  Castle : ‘ If  you  will  yet 
deliver  up  the  Castle  you  shall  have  fair  quarter  ; if  not, 
expect  no  mere}’’ ; your  mother  shall  be  in  the  front  to 
receive  the  first  fury  of  your  cannon.  We  expect  your 
answer.’  The  Governor  returned  the  following  answer, 
which  is  worthy  of  a Briton : ‘ If  jmu  doe  what  you 
threaten,  you  doe  the  most  barbarous  and  villainous  act 
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[that]  was  ever  done.  My  mother  I honour,  but  the 
cause  I fight  for  and  the  masters  I serve — God  and  the 
King — I honour  more.  Mother,  doe  you  forgive  me,  and 
give  me  your  blessing,  and  lett  the  rebells  answer  for 
spilling  that  blood  of  yours,  which  I would  save  with  the 
losse  of  mine  owne,  if  I had  enough  for  both  my  master 
and  yourselfe.’  The  mother  replies : ‘ Sonne,  1 forgive 
thee, "and  pray  God  to  blesse  thee  for  this  brave  resolution. 
If  I live  I shall  love  thee  the  better  for  it.  God’s  will  be 
done.’  Upon  a sudden  came  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir 
Richard  Greenville,  and  Colonel  Webbe,  rescued  the 
mother,  relieved  the  castle,  took  1000  prisoners,  killed 
many  upon  the  place,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.” — Gen- 
tlemari’s  Magazine,  1823  : “ Com.pendium  of  County  His- 
torj^ : Somersetshire.” 

What  authority  is  there  for  this  episode  in  the 
Civil  War?  I can  find  no  allusions  in  any  pub- 
lished history  of  those  times  to  any  such  an  event 
as  the  temporary  relief  of  the  siege  of  Dunster 
Castle.  In  England's  Recovery , by  Joshua  Sprigge, 
1647,  it  is  recorded  that  in  — 

“ April,  1646,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Barnstaple  Arti- 
cles, 2 Regiments  of  Foot  were  commanded  from  before 
Barnstaple  to  march  to  Dunster  and  to  face  the  Castle, 
whilst  the  General’s  summons  was  sent  in  to  the  Governor, 
who  embraced  a treaty;  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
capitulations,  surrendered  the  Castle  to  Colonell  Blake.” 

There  is  a fuller  account  of  this  siege  and  capi- 
tulation in  Hepworth  Dixon’s  Biography  of  Blake 
and  in  Savage’s  History  of  Carhampton,  but  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  above-quoted  incident.  It 
seems  to  come  from  an  authentic  source,  and  yet 
it  may  be  a forgery.  1 hope  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  give  an  authority 
for  the  correspondence  between  Colonel  Windham 
and  his  mother.  F.  Browh. 

Yorkshike  Ballad.  — Can  any  one  favour 

& Q.”  with  all  the  verses  of  “ Slaidburn 
Fair  ” ? Many  years  ago  I heard  it  sung  with 
real  humour  by  a Catholic  clergyman  of  Stony- 
hurst,  who  was  a visitor  at  the  house  of  a friend 
in  Bowlaud  Forest.  I only  remember  one  verse, 
ex.  gr. : — 

“ Then  Mr.  Townson  he  com  out,* 

And  he  tuik  us  up  his  entr}’ ; 

He  popp’d  us  into  the  finest  roum, 

As  if  we’d  bin  some  gentry  ! 

“ Puddings  and  sauce  they  did  so  smell ; 

Puddings  and  sauce  O rare  ! 

‘ Egad  ! ’ said  Johnny,  ‘ I tow’d  thee,  Kell, 

We  was  cummin  ta  Slaadburn  fair.’  ” 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  the  song  may 
have  been  transplanted  from  some  other  locality 
and  fitted  to  Slaidburn  by  some  waggish  student 
of  the  College  of  Stonyhurst. 

Stephen  Jaceson. 


* Mr.  Townson  was  landlord  at  Slaidburn  about  forty 
3^ears  ago.— S.  J. 


tnttb 

Sir  John  Dolben.  — I wish  to  ascertain  the 
dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  this  clerical 
baronet,  who  was  a son  of  John  Dolben,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  from  1683  to  1686,  and  a pre- 
bendary of  Durham.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster; was  also  a student  of  Christ  Churchy 
Oxford;  and  in  the  Musce  Anglicance,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1691,  is  a copy 
of  hexameters  by  him,  entitled  Museum  Ashmo- 
leanum.”  Sir  John  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
great  friend  of  Antony  Alsop,  the  Latin  poet ; for 
there  are  several  copies  of  alcaics  and  sapphics 
addressed  to  him  by  Alsop,  from  which  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  baronet  was  very  musical. 
Finedon  in  Northamptonshire  was  his  property,, 
and  in  the  church  there  he  had  erected  an  organ. 
Alsop  thus  expresses  the  wish  that  the  infant  son 
might  resemble  his  father  in  musical  tastes  : — 

“ Tu  choris  sueta  harmonicis,  tyrisque 
Arte  pulsatis,  resonare  disces 
Jam  notas,  quas  non  sine  Diis  canorus 
Exprimet  infans. 

“ Quse  patri  turn  mens  erit,  ecstasisque 
Gaudii,  cum  jam  puer,  ore  for  mans 
Syllabas,  lingua  titubante  profert 
Sol  la  mi  fa  sol  ? ” 

John  Dolben,  Archbishop  of  York  (his  father),, 
lies  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  the 
Minster,  where  there  is  a monument  to  his  me- 
mory, with  his  effigy  upon  it  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
and  a mitre  on  his  head ; not,  however,  encircled 
by  a ducal  coronet.  Query,  was  the  mitre  worn 
so  lately  as  1686,  or  is  it  merely  placed  as  an 
indication  of  rank  ? No  doubt  in  the  long-ex- 
pected volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York,”  by  Mr.  Baine,  a good  sketch  of  the  life 
of  him  will  be  given.  There  is  a most  lengthy 
epitaph  on  his  monument,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  decipher,  the  paint  having  been 
worn  from  the  letters.  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

[Sir  John  Dolben,  Bart,  was  the  grandson  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben,  the  first 
baronet.  Sir  John  was  born  at  Bishopsthorpe,  Feb.  12, 
1683-84;  educated  at  Westminster;  nominated  a canon’s 
student  of  Christ  Church  in  1702  ; proceeded  M.A.  1707  ; 
and  accumulated  the  degrees  in  divinity,  July  6,  1717  ; 
collated  to  a stall  at  Durham,  April  2,  1718  ; and  to  a 
golden  stall  in  that  cathedral,  July  17,  1719,  in  which 
year  he  became  rector  of  Burton  Latimers,  and  vicar  of 
Finedon,  Northamptonshire.  He  published  a Condo  ad 
Clerum  in  1726.  After  the  death  of  Antonj^  Alsop  (a.d. 
1727)  Sir  Francis  Bernard  collected  into  a quarto  volume 
such  of  Alsop’s  Odes  as  he  could  procure,  and  entitled  it 
Antonii  Alsopi  JEdis  Christi  olim  Alumni  Odarum  libri 
duo,  Lond.  1752,  privately  printed.  In  this  volume  are 
many  Odes  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  John  Dolben.  Sir 
John  died  on  Nov.  20, 1756,  aged  seventy-three  years,  and 
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was  buried  at  Finedon.  His  picture  is  in  Christ  Church 
Hall.  He  married  Elizabeth  Digby,  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Digby,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  William  Dolben, 
Bart.  M.P.  Consult  Atterbury’s  Correspondence,  ii.  379, 
402  ; iii.  23  ; v.  107,  308  ; Vr^illis,  Cath.  Survey,  i.  269, 
274 ; Bridges,  Northamptonshire,  ii.  224,  260  ; Betham, 
Baronetage,  iii.  136  ; and  ^Velch,  Alumni  Westmonast., 
ed.  1852,  p.  238. 

The  long  Latin  inscription  on  the  monument  erected 
to  Archbishop  Dolben  in  York  Minster  is  printed  by 
Betham,  Baronetage,  iii.  137.  It  was  composed  by  Leo- 
nard Welstead.l 

Folk-loke:  Red  Rose  Uxlecky  : Miss  Rat. 
— The  following  bit  of  folk-lore  is  quoted  from 
the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  M,  G.  Lewis.  The 
lady  to  whom  the  ] ortelit  happened  was  Miss 
Ray,  who  was  murdered  at  the  piazza  entrance  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  by  a clergyman  named 
Hackman : — 

“ When  the  carriage  was  announced  and  she  was  adjust- 
ing her  dress,  Mrs.  Lewis  happened  to  make  some  remark 
on  a beautiful  rose  which  Miss  Kay  wore  in  her  bosom. 
Just  as  the  words  were  uttered,*the  flower  fell  to  the 
ground.  She  immediately  stooped  to  regain  it ; but  as 
she  picked  it  up,  the  red  leaves  scattered  themselves  on 
the  carpet,  and  the  stalk  alone  remained  in  her  hands. 
The  poor  girl,  who  had  been  depressed  in  spirits  before, 
was  evidently  affected  by  this  incident,  and  said,  in  a 
slightly  faltering  voice,  ‘ 1 trust  I am  not  to  consider  this 
as  an  evil  omen  ! ’ But  soon  rallying,  she  expressed  to 
Mrs.  Lewis,  in  a cheerful  tone,  her  hope  that  they  would 
meet  again  after  the  theatre — a hope,  alas  ! which  it  was 
decreed  should  not  be  realised.” 

A note  informs  the  reader  that — 

“ In  certain  districts  of  Italy  the  red  rose  is  considered 
an  emblem  of  early  death ; and  it  is  an  evil  omen  to 
scatter  its  leaves  on 'the  ground.” — Yol.  i.  p.  20. 

Is  anything  known  as  to  the  birth  or  parentage 
of  that  much-injured  woman?  The  book  before 
me  says,  that  one  report  is  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a stay  maker  who  kept  a shop  in 
Holywell  Street,  Strand  ; and  that  another  affirms 
her  to  have  been  the  child  of  a small  farmer  or 
peasant  in  Hertfordshire. 

I would  further  ask,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that 
Miss  Ray  was  murdered  as  abore  stated  ? A pas- 
sage in  Thackeray’s  Four  Georges  would  seem  to 
throw  a doubt  on  it ; he  speaks  of  — 

“The  crowd  at  Drury  Lane  [who  went]  to  look  at 
the  body  of  Miss  Ray,  whom  Parson  Hackman  had  just 
pistolled.” — Cornhill  Magazine,  \o\.  ii.  p.  260. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

[The  father  of  Miss  Ray,  or  Reay,  as  the  name  is  fre- 
quently spelt,  was  a staymaker,  married  to  a very  indus- 
trious woman  who  had  been  an  upper  servant  in  a noble- 
man’s famih%  and  who  was  the  mother  of  thirteen 
children.  Martha,  the  last  surviving  child,  was  born  in 
the  year  1742,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  became  the 
mistress  of  John  Montagu,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
with  whom  she  lived  for  seventeen  years  in  uninter- 
upted  felicity.  His  lordship  had  been  careful  to  bestow 


upon  her  a liberal  education,  and  there  was  scarce  a 
polite  art  in  which  she  was  not  an  adept,  nor  any  part  of 
female  literature  with  which  she  was  not  conversant. 
Her  feelings  and  her  general  deportment  were  marked  by 
by  an  unparalleled  delicacy,  which  had  characterised  her 
through  life.  Her  murder  was  the  result  of  jealousy. 
On  leaving  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  April  7,  1779,  she 
was  assassinated  bj^  the  Rev.  J.  Hackman,  of  whose  trial 
and  execution  full  particulars  appeared  in  the  papers  of 
that  date,  as  well  as  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  xlix. 
210.  Miss  Ray’s  portrait  Avas  painted  by  Dance  and 
engraved  by  Green.] 

Rate  Kexxedt's  Day. — Wbat  is  the  origin  of 
the  observance  described  in  the  subjoined  cutting 
from  the  Scotsman  of  March  13  ? The  ingenious 
editor  of  th.^  Book  of  Dags  has  his  residence  in 
the  ancient  city  where  the  celebration  is  held,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  explanation 
of  the  custom  in  his  valuable  work.  C.  W.  M. 

“ St.  Axdrew^s — Kate  Kennedy’s  Day. — The  anni- 
versary of  Kate  Kennedy’s  Day  was  celebrated  by  a 
masque  procession  by  the  fourth  year’s  students  of  the 
LTnited  College,  on  Friday.  Much  aversion  to  this  de- 
monstration had,  we  understand,  been  evinced  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  Professoi's,  and  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  the  students  Avould  either  have  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  thus  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  ‘ Kate, 
their  consolation,’  or  undergo  the  penalty  of  rustication  or 
expulsion  from  the  College.  However,  concessions  seem 
to  have  been  made  so  as  to  allow  Kate’s  Day  to  be  ob- 
serA^ed  as  in  former  years,  but  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  public  were  not  alloAved  to  enter  the  College  grounds. 
The  procession  started  from  the  Cross  Keys^Hotel  and 
marched  to  the  College.  It  then  paraded  all  the  principal 
streets,  and  Ausited  each  Professor’s  house,  where  the 
students  gaA’e  unmistakable  expressions  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation.  The  dresses  were  good,  and  in  some 
instances  very  grotesque.  The  citizens  turned  out  en 
masse  to  see  the  procession,  Avhich  lasted  about  tAvo  hours 
and  a-half,  and  ended  peacefully  at  the  Cross  Keys,  where 
the  representatiA’e  of  Lady  Kate  was  presented  with  her 
usual  address.” 

[An  explanation  of  this  singular  custom  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  in  “ K.  & Q.’’  3'‘‘i  S.  xi.  437,  and 
by  other  correspondents  in  the  same  volume,  p.  509,  and 
A'ol.  xii.  p.  14.  The  bell  of  St.  Andrews  named  “ Katha- 
rinam  ” was  caused  to  be  made  by  James  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  St.  AndreAvs  and  founder  of  St.  Saviour’s  Col- 
lege in  1460.  In  1686  it  Avas  re-cast  the  third  time,  when 
it  is  conjectured  a procession  attended  its  suspension, 
which  may  account  for  the  present  practice  as  an  excuse 
for  a holiday.] 

AxoxYiroES. — AVho  is  the  author  oi  Present 
Interest  of  England  Stated.  By  a Lover  of  his 
Coimtrey.  London:  Printedfor D.B.  1G71”  P 4to. 
Oldys,  whose  general  accuracy  is  almost  proverbial, 
attributes  this  tract  to  William  Penn,  misled  pro- 
bably by  the  similarity  of  the  titles  between  this 
and  one  published  by  the  celebrated  Quaker  about 
the  same  date.  A reply  to  it  appeared,  entitled — 

“ A Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Osborn upon  the 

Reading  of  a Book  called  ‘ The  Present  Intei'est  of  Eng- 
land State.].’  London,  1672.  d'’.” 
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This  is  attributed  to  George  Villiers^  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  but  gives  no  clue  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Present  Interest^  ^e. 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.B.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

[ The  Present  Interest  of  England  Stated  is  attributed 
to  Francis  de  Lisola,*  ambassador  to  several  courts  of 
Europe.  He  was  not  above  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
was  resident  in  England  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
His  pamphlet  was  first  written  in  Latin,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  English.  He  is  also  the  author  of  another 
work,  entitled  “ The  Buckler  of  State  and  Justice  against 
the  Design  manifestly  discovered  of  the  universal  Mon- 
archy, under  the  vain  Pretext  of  the  Queen  of  France 
her  Pretensions : to  which  is  added  A Free  Conference 
touching  the  Present  State  of  England.”  Lond.  1673, 
8vo.  He  died  on  Dec.  18,  1674.] 

Coxswain. — Will  any  philologist  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ? I know  what  sivain  means, 
but  how  about  cox  f Theta. 

[The  word  cockswain  or  coxswain  means  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  a boat.  The  first  syllable  is  the  Icelandic 
lmggr=2i  ship  or  boat.  It  is  also  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
hog,  the  modern  Danish  and  Swedish  kog  and  kogge,  and 
the  Welsh  cwch,  all  of  which  have  the  same  meaning. 
The  idea  in  the  word  appears  to  be  something  round  and 
hollow,  and  the  English  keg,  a cask,  and  the  Scottish 
cog,  a bowl  or  dish,  are  most  probably  of  a similar  origin. 
The  modern  term  cock-boat  is  simply  a redundancy,  each 
.syllable  having  the  same  import.] 


PRIMITIVE  FONT. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  157,-  iii.  199.) 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers  has  favoured  me  with 
bis  paper  on  this  subj  ect,  read  to  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  St.  Andrews.  I make  two  extracts : — 

“ I found  this  curious  object  to  resemble  greatly  the 
so-called  Giants’  Tubs  {Reisen-topf,  oxJette  gryder)  which 
I had  examined  in  Norway  and  Sweden  during  my 
visits  to  those  countries  in  1849  and  1851.  They  are 
geological  objects,  and  manifestly  connected  with  the 
operations  of  moving  ice  on  the  surface  which  are  so 
conspicuous  and  so  instructive  in  those  countries.  The 
Dunino  curiosity  is  an  irregularly  perpendicular  hollow, 
nearly  three  feet  in  average  diameter,  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  The  lips  are  evasated,  and  shelve  off 
somewhat  towards  the  east.  The  surface  of  the  interior 
is  smooth,  but  weathered  a little,  and  onl}^  at  one  place 
near  the  top  did  I find  any  trace  of  the  striae  or  scratches 
which  indicate  the  action  of  ancient  ice.  This  singular 
excavation  occurs  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  parish 
church  of  Dunino,  in  a small  valley  permeated  bj’-  a short 
rivulet  descending  to  meet  the  Kenley  water.  The  spot 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  little  valley  is  here  crossed  by  a bed  of  indurated 
sandstone,  which  has  been  cut  through  by  the  rivulet,  so 


* In  a manuscript  note  of  the  time  on  the  title-page  of 
this  work  in  the  British  Museum. 


that  it  is  now  in  two  parts,  each  presenting  a cliff  about 
twenty  feet  high.  The  part  on  the  east  side  has  a level 
surface ; and  it  is  on  this  surface,  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  the  object  in  question  occurs. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  the  rock,  as  originally 
crossing  the  valley,  has,  in  its  entire  state,  been  the  bar- 
rier of  a lake  bed,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist.” 

“ The  theory  of  the  Scandinavian  geologists,”  adds  Dr. 
Chambers,  is,  that  they  (the  Giants’  Tubs)  were  formed 
by  cataracts  in  the  constantly  melting  ice,  the  loose 
pebbles  serving,  as  is  seen  in  cascades  of  the  present  time, 
to  do  the  grinding  work  under  the  impulse  of  the  falling 
water.” 

For  Dr.  Chambers,  as  a geologist  and  an  anti- 
quary, I entertain  the  utmost  respect,  and  I should 
not  on  slender  grounds  presume  to  differ  from  his 
conclusions.  So  far  he  has  described  the  rock- 
basin,  and  its  locality,  with  precision  j but  he  has 
overlooked  certain  matters.  The  basin  occupies 
a central  position  in  the  cliff,  such  as  an  iceberg 
would  hardly  select.  Dr.  Chambers  notices  that 
the  surface  of  the  rock  is  level.  He  omits  to 
describe  the  opposing  clift’  as  uneven,  and  covered 
with  soil  and  sward.  It  is  incorrect  to  describe 
the  basin  as  ^‘an  irregularly  perpendicular  hol- 
low.” It  was  not  so,  certainly,  when  I cleared  it 
out  in  1836.  It  is  decidedly  circular.  Some 
scratches  on  the  surface  there  may  be.  As  a boy 
of  eleven,  I used  my  cleansing  implements  clum- 
sily ; and  I distinctly  remember  that  my  father’s 
herd  rashly  shelved  off  with  his  ironclad  heel  a 
portion  of  the  font’s  eastern  margin.  On  that 
side,  about  six  inches  under  the  surface,  there 
was  a small  aperture,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  as  a rest  for  the  foot.  I fear  the  herd’s 
rashne?s  has  extinguished  this  feature.  The  basin 
was,  after  being  cleansed  out,  always  filled  with 
water  to  the  foot-rest. 

The  cliff  which  contains  the  basin  is  known  as 

The  Bel-craig  ” — so  it  was  designated  by  the 
peasantry  thirty  years  ago.  The  surrounding 
farm  is  called  Belie,”  — in  the  Kirk-session 
Records,  about  1650,  ‘’Balelie.”  The  farm  ad- 
joining, on  the  east,  is  Balcaithly.  Celtic  names 
abound  in  the  locality : such  as  Pittendreich, 
Pitarthie,  Kinaldy. 

In  1815  the  tenant  of  Belie  caused  several 
upright  stones,  which  stood  on  the  high  ground  a 
few  yards  south-east  from  the  Bel-craig,  to  be 
demolished.  These  were  believed  to  belong  to  a 
Druidical  temple. 

Dr.  Chambers  correctly  describes  the  Bel-craig 
as  situated  at  the  lower  point  of  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake,  to  which  the  cliff  in  its  original 
condition  had  formed  a barrier.  The  Britons  con- 
structed wells  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  intending 
thereby  to  symbolise  their  belief  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge.  They  also  consecrated  rocks 
by  the  sides  of  lakes,  as  symbolising  the  debarka- 
tion of  Noah  and  the  deliverance  of  the  race. 
That  portion  of  the  lake  from  which  the  waters 
issued  forth  they  termed  Bela.” 
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Arcliseologists  are  agreed  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Scotland  practised  oriental  worship. 
The  sun,  called  Baal  or  Bel,  was  their  chief  deity. 
Among  the  rites  of  this  primitive  worship,  purifi- 
cations and  ablutions  were  common.  Water  of 
rivers  or  from  springs  was  not  used  in  religious 
rites.  The  water  of  purification  was  collected  in 
troughs,  or  rock-basins,  as  it  descended  from  the 
heavens  in  rain  or  dew.  It  was  used  copiously, 
and  hence  never  became  fetid. 

In  Cornwall  the  rock-basin  is  common.  The 
forms  are  round  and  oval.  The  basins  are  isolated 
and  in  groups.  They  abound  in  the  slopes  of 
Karnbie  Hill.  Curiously  enough,  the  parish  bor- 
dering the  Bel-craig  on  the  south-west  is  named 
Carnbee — the  letter  K being  unknown  in  the 
Gaelic.  The  basin  io  the  Bel-craig  is  precisely 
similar  to  some  of  the  rock-basins  of  Cornwall. 
In  these  basins  the  priests  purified  themselves, 
and  purified  the  people.  The  chief  period  of 
annual  lustration  was  Beltein  (May-day),  a day  on 
which  Scottish  maidens  still  seek  to  enhance  their 
beauty  by  washing  their  faces  in  the  early  dew, 
and  when  Scottish  herds  practise  certain  rites 
borrowed  from  the  elder  superstitions.  In  the  word 
Beltein  we  again  have  an  approximation  to  the 
name  Bel-craig. 

The  ancient  Scottish  priesthood  anointed  their 
disciples  in  the  mystic  bath.  They  cast  certain 
consecrated  herbs  into  their  dew- wells.  Among 
these  were  tussilago  and  feverfew.  Let  the 
minister  of  Dunino  certify  as  to  the  extent  with 
which  these  plants  overrun  bis  garden  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  Bel-craig.  The  fever- 
few cured  cattle  by  charm  two  thousand  years 
ago.  The  peasantry  of  Dunino  cause  their  ailing 
cattle  to  drink  it  now. 

Bly  is  a rock.  The  peasantry  of  Fifeshire 
always  apeak  of  the  parish  of  that  name,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  as  The  Ely.”  Bel-craig  is 
situated  on  the  farm  of  Balelie,  the  former  word 
being  a translation  of  the  latter.  Balcaithy,  the 
farm  adjoining  the  Bel-craig  to  the  east,  is  com- 
pounded of  Bal  and  clachan,  signifying  Baal’s  place 
of  worship.  The  word  clachan  originally  signi- 
fied the  place  of  stones,  or  stone  circle.  It  is  now 
used  in  the  Highlands  to  designate  a church,  or 
place  of  Christian  assembly.  At  Dunino  the  god 
of  fire  was  worshipped  in  a temple  at  Balcaithy, 
and  on  a rock  at  the  basin  of  Balelie. 

Such  is  my  notion  respecting  “■  the  tubulation  ” 
at  the  Bel-craig.  I do  not  confidently  assert  I 
am  right;  but  I feel  satisfied  that  I am  less 
wrong  than  are  Dr.  Chambers  and  his  friends — 
the  St.  Andrews’  sava7is — who  regard  the  rock- 
basin^  of  Dunino  as  an  excavation  caused  by  the 
grinding  of  an  iceberg  impelled  by  a primeval 
cataract. 

Charles  Eogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


POPULAR  NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(4^’’  S.  iii.  106.) 

Hare-parsley. — In  Sussex  Anthriseus  sylvestris 
is  coney-parsley;  and  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  it  is  known  as  rabbits’  food.”  If  rabbits 
are  fond  of  it,  as  these  names  suggest,  hares  may 
have  the  same  partiality;  if  so,  this  would  ac- 
count for  the  name. 

Coven-tree.  — Here,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Vi- 
hurnum  lautarM  is  known  by  this  name,  pro- 
nounced like  the  town,  Coventry.  I believe  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  is  a corruption  of 
A.-S.  corn-ti'eoio,  the  red  dogwood,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  transferred  from  the  Coi'nus  to  the 
Viburnum. 

Calverkeys. — I suppose  this  is  the  same  as  ^^cul- 
verkeys,”  mentioned  in  Walton’s  Angler ^ about 
which  there  was  some  discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
(2“**  S.  vii.  passim).  I cannot  help  thinking  that,  in 
spite  of  the  habitat  in  which  Master  John  Davors 
placed  it,  the  columbine  {Aquilegia  vulgaris)  was 
intended.  I cite  the  verse  in  which  the  word 
occurs : — 

“ So  I the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view. 

And  daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue, 

Red  hyacinth  and  yellow  daffodil, 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rays, 

Pale  gander-grass  and  azure  cidverkeys.'' 

A writer  who  could  place  red  hyacinths  ” and 
purple  narcissus”  in  a meadow  would  not  be 
particular  as  to  azure  culverkeys.”  Walton 
himself  says,  that  ^‘looking  down  the  meadows, 
[he]  could  see  here  a boy  gathering  lilies  and 
ladysmocks,  and  there  a girl  cropping  culverkeys 
and  cowslips.”  But  ^‘lilies”  do  not  grow  in 
meadows;  and  if  Walton  could  place  one  plant 
in  a wrong  habitat,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  might  do  so  with  another. 

James  Britten. 

High  Wycombe. 


B.  C.  a.  Prior  inquires  for  an  explanation  of 
the  following  plant-names,  occurring  in  Aubrey’s 
Natural  History  of  Wilts:  culverkeys,  hare- 

parsley,  maiden’s-honesty,  bayle,  coven-tree,”  I 
venture  their  explanation,  as  far  as  our  best 
authorities  will  enable  me.  Thus,  culverkeys 
(culfer,  a dove,  A.-S.)  is  the  old  name  for  colum- 
bine {Aquilegia  vulgaris).  Hare-parsley  is  doubt- 
less the  wild  parsley  {Betroselinum  sativum) ; 
though  the  prefix  hare-  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
authorities,  even  Anne  Pratt,  our  most  diligent 
searcher  after  common  and  local  names,  does  not 
give  it.  As  hares  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  it 
may  have  obtained  this  distinction  in  Wiltshire, 
which  is  not  known  in  other  counties.  And 
may  not  maiden’s-honesty  be  the  well-known 
honesty  ” of  our  gardens  {Lunaria  biennis)  ? 
This  plant  is  known  by  many  other  names : penny- 
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wort,  money-flower,  silver-plate,  pricksong-wort, 
and  white-satin.  Its  magic  power  is  mentioned 
by  Chaucer,  Drayton,  Shakspere,  and  Spenser, 
with  its  use  in  charms  and  incantations.  But  as  we 
have  only  to  deal  with  its  most  honourable  name, 
I will  quote  from  Gerarde,  who  says,  ‘‘  Among  our 
women  it  is  called  honesty^  Now  by  a fanciful 
sequence,  not  uncommon  in  local  plant-names,  it 
may  have  obtained  in  Wiltshire  a further  honour 
in  the  name  maiden’s-honesty.” 

For  bayle  and  coven-tree  I can  find  no  authority, 
though  I have  searched  carefully.  Probably  they 
are  entirely  local  in  Wiltshire,  and  their  meaning 
can  only  be  found  amongst  the  country  people. 
An  old  village-gardener  is  often  good  authority 
in  such  inquiries  as  these.  A.  H. 

Beckenham. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  STUAET  AND  DAVID  EIZZIO. 

(Pb  s.  iii.  122,  202.) 

PIekmentetjde  is  not  the  only  reader  of 

N.  & Q.”  who  is  startled  by  J.  W.  H.’s  asser- 
tion that  James  I.  was  small  and  swarthy.  His 
portraits  agree  in  giving  him  red  or  auburn  hair, 
and  a fiorid  complexion.  As  for  his  disagreeable 
figure,  of  which  J.  W.  H.  makes  so  much,  Dalzell 
says : — 

“His  legs  were  very  weak,  having  had,  as  some 
thought,  foul  XJlay  in  his  youth,  or  rather  before  he  was 
born,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of 
age.” 

When  we  think  of  what  his  mother  endured  so 
soon  before  his  birth,  it  was  rather  a matter  of 
wonder  that  James  was  not  an  idiot.  If  the  Earl 
of  Moray  had  believed  James  to  be  illegitimate, 
would  he  not  have  made  it  a strong  point  in  his 
subsequent  crimination  of  his  sister  ? F.'  R. 


The  person  of  James  I.  was  mean  and  unpleas- 
ing, but  I must  admit  myself  mistaken  in  describ- 
ing him  as  below  the  middle  stature  and  swarthy. 
I had  derived  the  impression  from  his  portraits, 
and  from  the  description  of  him  in  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel.  I still  leave  it  for  consideration  whether 
the  following  description,  in  extenso,  quoted  by 
Hermenteede,  is  irreconcilable  with  my  sugges- 
tion : — 

“ He  was  of  a middle  stature,  more  corpulent  throgbe 
his  clothes  than  in  his  bodey,  zet  fatt  enough,  his  clothes 
ever  being  made  large  and  easie,  the  doubletts  quilted 
for  stiletto  proofe,  his  breeches  in  grate  pleits,  and  full 
stuffed.  He  was  naturally  of  a timorous  disposition, 
which  was  the  greatest  reason  of  his  quilted  doubletts. 
His  eyes  large,  ever  rolling  after  any  stranger  cam  in 
his  presence,  in  so  much  as  many  for  shame  have  left  the 
room,  as  being  out  of  countenance.  His  beard  was  werey 
thin  ; his  toung  too  large  for  his  mouthe,  and  made  him 
drinke  werey  uncomlie,  as  if  eatting  his  drinke,  wich  cam 
out  into  the  cuppe  in  each  syde  of  his  mouthe.  His  skin 
vas  als  softe  as  tafta  sarsnet,  which  felt  so  because  he 
never  vasht  his  hands,  onlie  rubb’d  his  fingers  ends 


with  the  vett  end  of  a napkin.  His  legs  wer  very  weake, 
having  had  (as  was  thought)  some  foule  playe  in  his 
youthe,  or  rather  before  he  was  borne,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  stand  at  sevin  zeires  of  age  : that  weakness  made 
him  ever  leaning  on  other  men’s  shoulders.” — Balfour^ 
ii.  108. 

I cannot  withdraw  my  assertion  that  the  house 
of  Stuart  was  a failure,  and  never  understood 
the  art  of  governing  this  country.  I should  be 
glad  if  Heementrede  would  consider  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  favour  of  my  suggestion, 
as  well  as  the  argument  from  inheritance.  I 
cannot  but  think  your  other  correspondent  is  cor- 
rect in  thinking  with  me  that  less  than  a wife’s 
infidelity  would  not  have  sharpened  the  dagger 
of  Darnley,  or  less  than  revenge  for  the  loss  of  a 
lover  have  lighted  the  torch  of  Mary. 

J.  W.  H. 


“ GOD  US  AYDE,”  THE  NOETON  MOTTO  : THE 
“ WHITE  DOE  OF  EYLSTONE.” 

S.  ii.  515.) 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  motto  of 
the  Nortons  was  ^^God  us  ayde.”  It  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  their  remarkable  arms,  which 
represented  the  wounds  of  the  Redeemer.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  Rylstone  Hall  existed  in 
the  last  century,  and  an  aged  female  of  Ryl- 
stone, who  died  about  forty  years  ago,  used  to 
assert  that  ‘^God  us  ayde”  was  carved  in  stone 

beneath  a picture  ” over  the  principal  doorway  j 
the  picture  being  no  doubt  the  family  arms.  The 
mistake  about  the  legend  on  the  bell  was  made 
originally  by  a very  clever  man  and  a most  acute 
and  learned  philologist  and  antiquary.  I allude 
to  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Carr,  B.D.,  the  incumbent 
of  Bolton  Abbey  and  author  of  Horce  Momenta 
Cravence.  Mr.  (5arr,  examining  too  cursorily  the 
bell  in  the  dimness  of  the  tower,  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  obscurely  cast  legend  was  the 
Norton  motto — a sentence  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  The  information  was  given  to  Dr. 
Whitaker,  who  inserted  it  in  the  two  editions  of 
the  History  of  Craven.  It  was  next  communi- 
cated to  Wordsworth,  who  wrote  the  White 
Doe  ” when  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Carr,  who 
not  only  communicated  the  local  story  of  the  Doe, 
but  suggested  that  it  might  be  blended  with  the 
history  of  the  “Rising  in  the  North”  and  the 
“ Fate  of  the  Nortons.”  The  mistake  about  the 
bell  has  also  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Craven,  and  in  the  Stories  of  the  Craven  Bales. 
In  antiquarian  matters  few  authors  were  more 
careful  than  Mr.  Carr.  However,  it  is  only  just 
to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth  that  the  “ saddle 
should  be  placed  on  the  right  horse,”  and  that 
the  poet  should  not  be  blamed  for  a trivial  mis- 
take of  the  antiquarian  clergyman.  I know 
family  whose  name  is  Norton.  They  claim  de- 
scent from  the  Rylstone  branch,  and  bear  the  old 
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Norton  arms  and  the  motto  God  us  ayde  ” j and 
some  years  ago  another  family  of  the  same  name 
was  resident  in  or  near  Nottingham  or  Northamp- 
ton (I  forget  which),  and  whose  arms  and  motto 
were  the  same  as  those  mentioned  above.  Sculp- 
tors do  occasionally  very  ridiculous  things.  A 
short  time  ago  I met  with  an  engraving  of  a group 
entitled  Thomas  the  Rhymer  and  the  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone  ” ! What  the  Scottish  personage 
known  as  the  Rhymer  has  to  do  with  our  local 
tradition  is  above  my  comprehension.  Rylstone 
has  had  its  share  of  “ rhymers”  and  “poetasters,” 
and  the  White  Doe  has  been  often  sung,  hut  I 
never  heard  that  the  local  choir  had  been  swelled 
by  the  addition  of  the  far-famed  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune.” 

As  connected  with  Rylstone,  I may  observe 
that  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  History 
of  Craven^  the  name  was  always  written  “Rilston.” 
What  authority  there  was  for  a change  in  the 
orthography  I am  unable  to  state.  The  village 
is  charmingly  situate,  but  in  itself  is  not  very  in- 
teresting. A very  questionable  taste  has  converted 
it  into  a pretty  spot,  and  destroyed  all  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  the  past.  However,  beauty  still 
lingers  about  the  village.  The  church  has  been 
well  restored,  and  its  low  venerable  tower  is  a 
noble  object  beneath  a fine  and  lofty  ridge  of  fells, 
on  one  of  which  stands  “ Norton  Tower  ” — a land- 
mark for  miles  around,  and  one  that  — 

“ Whispers  strange  tales  in  the  whirlwind’s  ear.” 

As  a Cravener,  a lover  of  Rylstone  and  all  that 
appertains  to  it,  I have  made  the  above  remarks, 
which,  I trust,  will  satisfy  J.  T.  F.  that  Words- 
worth did  not  invent  the  story  of  the  bell,  and 
also  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Norton  motto 
“ God  us  ayde.”  Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Flatts,  Malham  Moor,  Craven. 


FREE  TRADE. 

(4‘^  S.  iii.  171,  266.) 

This  term  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  says,  — 
Twv  “yap  o’vvaXXayixa.TOiVy  tcl  jjXv  hcovcria  eari,  ra  Se 
aKovffia.  “ Trade  is  either  free  or  forced  ” (Z)<? 
Morihus,  v.  6) ; adding  that  “ freedom  is  the 
essence  of  trade,”  — bVi  rj  apxh  (rvva\Xayp.dTtou 
eicovaios.  After  the  privileged  classes — priests  and 
nobles— had  attained  sufficient  power,  they  be- 
came jealous  of  such  traders  as  acquired  wealth 
enough  to  rival  them  in  luxury  and  idleness,  and 
they  exercised  such  powers  as  the}''  possessed  by 
way  of  restriction,  and  to  enforce  participation  for 
themselves  in  traders’  profits,  which  practice  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  day  and  is  enforced 
by  legislation.  The  Italians,  to  counteract  such 
oppression,  or,  as  Aristotle  terms  it,  dKovaios,  en- 
rolled their  trades  in  free  corporations,  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  other  trading  people  of 


Europe,  with  the  same  object — a counterpoise  to 
the  privileged  classes  (Robertson,  Progress  of 
Society  in  Europe^  i.  2),  and  soon  became  a re- 
cognised power,  making  laws  under  the  title  of 
House  of  Commons,  &c.  They  were  free  in 
another  sense ; for  as  they  withdrew  from  the  con- 
trol of  feudal  lords,  they  acted  also  as  municipal 
corporations  in  governing  their  cities  and  towns, 
and  established  the  germs  of  civil  liberty  and 
political  power,  in  theory  and  partly  in  practice, 
by  securing  that  no  new  laws  or  taxes  should  be 
imposed  without  their  consent.  (Pfefiel,  Alle~ 
magne,  408,  431.)  Britain  has  long  sutfered  from 
the  oppression  of  prohibition,  restriction,  and  tax- 
ation on  trade.  Augustus  exacted  tribute  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  or  customs — which  are  euphe- 
mistic terms  for  taxes — on  exports  and  imports, 
and  if  such  duties  were  not  paid  before  embark- 
ation and  landing  the  goods  were  forfeited.  (Craik, 
Brit.  Com.,  i.  30.)  Charlemagne  (a.d.  795)  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  trade;  for  in  his  letter^ 
to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  he  says  : — 

“We  also  will  that  merchants  shall  have  lawful  pro- 
tection in  our  kingdom  according  to  our  command,  and  if 
they  are  in  any  place  unjustly  aggrieved,  let  them  apply 
to  us  or  our  judges,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  ample 
justice  be  done  to  them.” 

There  were  then,  however,  established  “duties  ” 
in  France  ; for  we  learn  from  the  same  letter  that 
smuggling  was  carried  on  under  the  cloak  of 
pilgrimage.  With  the  Normans  came  a system  of 
commercial  oppression,  when  “customs,”  that  is 
taxes,  were  to  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  king  but  to- 
the  lord  (comes)  of  the  seaport.  The  privileged 
classes  having  again  obtained  the  ascendency, 
from  which  Magna  Cliarta  gave  no  relief,  monopo- 
lies were  invented,  granting  privileges  of  certain 
trades  to  certain  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Tin  became  a monopoly  of  the  crown, 
and  has  been  held  as  the  property  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  since  1337  a.d.,  notwithstandiug  the  ap- 
plication in  1348  by  merchants  to  parliament  that 
that  trade  should  be  made  free.  In  1354  the  ex- 
portation of  iron  was  prohibited.  Oppression  of 
the  wealthy,  the  Jews  for  example,  was  a regular 
source  of  national  revenue.  Jacques  Coeur,  in 
France,  is  a memorable  example  of  oppression  by 
the  privileged  classes.  In  the  time  of  our  Henry 
HI.  the  clergy  themselves  entered  into  trade,  and 
smuggling  was  followed  by  them  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  (Craik,  i.  177.)  Popes,  cardinals,  and 
other  foreign  ecclesiastics  got  licenses  to  export 
wool  and  other  goods  from  England  dutyfree;, 
they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
free  trade  for  tlie^nsehes,  but  not  for  others.  By 
8 Henry  VI.  c.  24,  merchants  here  were  compelled 
to  sell  for  ready  money  or  for  goods  delivered  on 
the  instant.  Next  year,  however,  the  law  was 
obliged  to  be  altered,  permitting  sales  at  six 
months’  credit.  Equally  as  ab^rd  laws  were  mado 
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by  parliament  when  the  privileged  classes  vp-ere 
dominant  till  the  time  of  Huskisson  of  our  own 
day,  who  brought  great  consternation  to  them 
and  their  congeners  abroad.  Another  freedom  of 
trade  was  taken  away  by  37  Henry  VIII.  c.  9, 
which  limited  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  to  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum.  But  by  5 and  6 Edw.  VI. 
c.  20,  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  no  interest  on 
loans  could  be  recovered  ,•  and  if  any  were  taken, 
the  principal  was  thereby  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
with  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  Then 
by  13  Eliz.  c.  8,  this  last  act  was  repealed,  and 
the  act  of  Henry  VHI.  revived,  allowing  ten  per 
cent.  In  these  acts  of  parliament  the  clergy  have 
the  odium  of  such  attacks  on  free  trade.  Edw.  VI. 
accomplished  one  good  commercial  deed  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Steelyard  Company.  The  last  day 
of  the  year  1600  established  the  East  India  Com- 
any,  only  recently  abolished.  In  the  reign  of 
ames  I.  monopolies  swarmed.  With  the  house 
of  Brunswick  came  the  financial  principle  of  per- 
petual indebtedness,  the  effect  of  which  is  profu- 
sion by  the  privileged  and  famine  to  the  working 
classes,  for  the  capital  by  which  trades  would  em- 
ploy labour  is  transferred  to  the  privileged  to  be 
employed  in  purposes  of  public  uselessness  or 
injuriousness.  In  1694  the  Bank  of  England  was 
established  to  raise  the  wind  for  the  government ; 
and  having  lent  all  their  money  to  it,  suspended 
payment  in  1797.  The  same  principle  of  lending 
the  assets  entrusted  to  them  (repayable  on  de- 
mand) to  the  government  in  perpetuity  is  con- 
tinued, but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
1797.  The  government  is  also  absorbing  fast  all 
the  savings-bank  deposits,  also  the  telegraphs,  to 
be  soon  followed  by  the  railways ; so  that  in  effect 
free  trade  is  still  in  the  constant  course  of  viola- 
tion. The  labours  of  the  working  classes  who 
made  Cobden  their  leader  are  becoming  nugatory 
by  legislation.  I have  entered  rather  fully  into 
this  subject  because  the  public  are  not,  in  general, 
well  aware  how  essential  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
is  to  the  production  of  individual,  and  therefore, 
taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  of  national  wealth. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 


The  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak  (4‘^  S.  iii.  220.) — 
I think  the  following  fact,  which  has  been  care- 
fully verified,  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
being  added  to  all  that  has  already  appeared  in 
& Q.”  on  the  subject  of  ‘^the  mistletoe  on 
the  oak.”  In  my  park  at  Binsted  Wyck,  near 
Alton,  Hants,  there  is  a group  of  an  ancient  oak 
and  hawthorn,  the  latter  of  a great  size ; these  are 
so  close  together  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
oak  spread  over  part  of  the  hawthorn  j much  mis- 
tletoe grows  on  the  hawthorn,  and  there  was 
formerly  much  more.  I have  had  the  oak  tree 
very  carefully  examined,  but  not  a single  plant  of 
mistletoe  can  be  fojind  on  it  j a quantity  of  mis- 


tletoe is  gathered  every  Christmas  from  the  thorn, 
but  none  has  ever  been  found  on  the  oak.  There 
are  many  apple  trees  very  near  this  group,  on 
which  mistletoe  grows  abundantly.  I am  greatly 
surprised  that  your  correspondent  the  Chevalier 
HE  SoHRDEVAL  has  never  seen  the  mistletoe  on  the 
hawthorn.  From  my  own  observation  I should 
say  that  after  the  apple  the  hawthorn  was  one  of 
the  trees  on  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  the 
mistletoe  was  most  abundant. 

William  Wickham. 

Eldest  Son’s  Wipe  S.  iii.  262.) — It  is  not 
easy  to  give  an  authoritative  reply  ” to  C.  W. 
M.’s  question,  but  this  much  is  certain  — that 
when  Mr.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  family,  dies,  his 
eldest  son,  who  in  his  father’s  lifetime  was  Mr. 
John  Smith,  becomes  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  wife 
therefore  must  be  Mrs.  Smith,  for  it  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity  for  the  husband  to  be  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  wife  Mrs.  John  Smith.  The  mother 
remains  Mrs.  Smith,  and  she  and  her  daughter- 
in-law  must  distinguish  themselves  as  best  they 
can : they  may  call  themselves  elder  or  younger, 
or  insert  their  Christian  name  in  brackets,  as 
Mrs.  (Jane)  Smith,*  or  the  widow,  if  in  enjoy- 
ment of  her  dower  or,  1 presume  also,  that  which 
now  usually  takes  its  place,  a settlement  out  of 
her  husband’s  estate,  may  call  herself  “ dowager.” 
The  prefix  dowager  ” is  no  peculiar  right  of  the 
peerage,  as  your  correspondent  seems  to  suppose. 
It  means  simply  one  who  is  dowered  out  of  an 
estate,  and  in  this  sense  Blackstone  uses  the  word 
without  any  reference  to  rank.  I know  that  it  is 
not  commonly  given  to  ladies  who  have  no  title 
of  honour,  but  there  is  no  real  ground  for  this, 
nor  can  any  valid  reason  be  adduced  to  support 
the  practice.  William  Wickham. 

There  is,  I believe,  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
point.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  head  of  his  family  ; his 
wife  is  therefore  Mrs.  Smith,  and  his  father’s 
widow  is  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Smith,  ^.  e.  the  Mrs. 
Smith  who  has  a dower.  She  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Dowager  Mrs.  Smith,  but  she  would  not  generally 
be  addressed  so  on  a letter,  as  her  residence  would 
be  indication  enough  as  to  who  was  meant.  Mrs., 
or  Lady,  or  the  Countess  Smith  would  equally  be 
the  dowager  if  they  were  jointured  widows, 
mother  or  step-mother  having  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Neither  is  the  title  confined  to  the  nobility. 
It  is  inappropriate,  of  course,  where  the  social 
status  of  the  party  does  not  imply  a dower.  Thus 
Squire  Smith’s  widow  is  the  Dowager  Mrs.  Smith, 
but  Smith  the  steward’s  widow  is  Mrs.  Smith, 
senior.  Neither  of  them  is  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

P.  P. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Nephew  (4*^'  S.  iii.  171, 
273.) — The  notices  respecting  a nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  a natural  son  of  Sir  Walter’s  bro- 
ther Daniel,  being  in  a charitable  “Home”  in 
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Montreal^  induce  me  to  send  the  following  copy 
of  a note  in  my  possession  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  poet,  and  which  is  creditable  to  his 
liberality : — 

“ Sir  Walter  Scott  sends  compliments  to  Mr.  Lambe, 
and  encloses  125Z.  by  cheque  on  Galashiels’,  in  payment 
of  Mr.  Lambe’s  account,  which  leaves  a small  balance 
due  to  Sir  Walter. 

“ Sir  Walter  Scott  would  be  very  glad  to  see  his 
nephew  any  morning  between  this  and  Monday  next, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Lambe  to  mention  this  to 
Mrs.  Mitchell.  He  is  very  desirous  to  know  what  the 
boy  is  like  to  turn  to,  as  it  is  time  his  education  should 
have  some  particular  direction. 

“ Abbotsford,  9th  May.” 

The  address  is  lost,  but  on  the  back  of  the  note 
is  written,  in  another  hand,  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
a note  to  Mr.  Lambe  respecting  a son  of  his 
brother  Daniel’s.”  C. 

In  reply  to  Y.  S.  M.,  I would  say  that  his  quo- 
tation from  the  Irish  Times  states  the  truth.  I 
saw  the  article  some  months  ago  in  a couple  of 
Montreal  papers,  from  which,  I suppose,  the 
Times  copied  it.  I made  inquiries  of  one  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Home,  who  states  that  it  is  not  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  or  dissolute  habits,  that  has 
brought  him  so  low,  but  simply  failing  health  and 
the  effects  of  an  injury  he  sustained  some  years 
ago,  which  incapacitates  a man  of  his  age  from 
any  great  exertion.  He  is  unmarried,  and  about 
sixty- six  years  of  age.  He  has  in  his  possession  a 
letter  written  to  him  when  quite  a youth  by  Sir 
Walter.  It  is  sad  to  see  a nephew  of  the  author 
of  W averley  in  such  a position. 

Wm.  Blackbukn. 

Montcalm  Terrace,  Montreal, 

Dovecot,  oe  Coltjmbakiem  (4*^^  S.  ii.  323.)  — 
About  half  a century  ago,  a dovecot  stood  at 
Lewes  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  Pancras.  It 
was  cruciform,  and  equalled  in  magnitude  many 
a parish  church;  there  were  3228  pigeon-holes 
in  it.  Geokge  Bedo. 

6,  Pnlross  Eoad,  Brixton. 

^ Cade  Lamb  = Meg  S.iii.  160.)— The  name 
given  to  a lamb  that  has  to  be  brought  up  by  hand 
in  this  island  is  ‘‘Meg,”  the  Manx  for  a pet- 
lamb,  and,  like  all  pets,  a great  trouble. 

William  Harkison. 

Eock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Ntjbsery  Dialogue  S.  iii.  194.)— Under 
the  heading  “ Children’s  Drama  ” (2"^  S.  x.  168), 
I made  inquiry  after  the  origin  of  a dialogue  much 
like  that  cited  by  F.  Harrison,  and  Abraca- 
dabra sent  a courteous  response,  p.  318,  of  the 
same  volume ; at  which  place  M.  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  airing  his  recollections,  and  of  hoping  that 
“your  valuable  space  would  be  better  occupied  in 
future.”  St.  Swithin. 


Passage  in  Plautus  (4‘''  S.  iii.  127.)  — For 
an  instance  in  Plautus  (in  addition  to  that  quoted 
from  the  TruculentuSj  Act  H.  Sc.  1,  v.  1)  of  the 
use  of  “ hercle  ” by  a woman,  see  Casina,  Act  V. 
Sc.  4,  V.  16.  Lambinus,  however,  would  here  read 
“ immo  ecastor  illius,”  for  “ immo  hej'cle  illius.” 
In  V.  13  a man  uses  both  “ ecastor”  and  “ hercle.” 
The  Asinaria  contains  (Act  V.  Sc.  2,  v.  46  and  80} 
instances  of  “ mecastor  ” and  “ ecastor,”  used  by 
men.  Touching  the  suggestion  by  Palmerius  of 
“ Ha  ha  ha  he^  ecere^'  for  “ Ha  ha  ha,  Hercle 
(spoken  by  a woman),  it  may  be  observed,  that 
in  Plautus  “ecere”  (or  “eccere”)  is,  with  per- 
haps a single  exception  {Men.  Act.  II.  Sc.  3,  v.  50), 
put  into  the  mouths  of  men.  As  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  I append  the  concluding  part  of  a note  on 
Pers.  8at.  I.  v.  2,  touching  the  assertion  by  A. 
Gellius,  i.e.  Aulus  Gellius  (formerly  miscalled 
Angellius) — lib.  xi.  cap.  6 — quoted  by  Palmerius, 
that  at  Pome  the  men  invariably  swore  by  Her- 
cules, and  the  women  by  Castor: — “Illud  apud 
Apuleium  reperies  non  observatum,  apud  quern 
et  foeminae  per  Herculem  jurant.”  Apuleius 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
three  centuries  and  a half  after  Plautus,  and  some 
few  years  after  A.  Gellius.  J.  B.  Shaw. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4^^*  S.  iii.  38,  200.)  — 
One  more  Barbara  has  to  be  added  to  your  cor- 
respondent Tewars’  list  of  “ eight  generations,” 
viz.  Barbara  Wilberforce  (the  bishop’s  eldest 
sister),  who  dying  unmarried  in  1821,  brought  this 
long  “ unbroken  series  ” to  a close — unless  indeed 
her  niece  Barbara  may  be  admitted  as  a continuing 
term.  With  your  permission  I would  append  a 
query.  How  came  our  ancestors  to  give  such  a 
name  as  Barbara  to  their  daughters  ? It  has,  I 
presume,  no  other  derivation  or  meaning  than 
^dp^apos,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  con- 
ferred as  a baptismal  name  upon  their  sons. 

H.  SORBON, 

I can  help  your  correspondent  Tewars  to  ascend 
two  generations  Higher  in  the  pedigree  of  twenty 
generations  of  which  he  speaks.  Isabel  Lady 
Chaworth  was  the  daughter  of  (William  Earl  of 
W'arwick  and)  Maude  daughter  of  (John  Lord 
Fitzjohn  and)  Agnes  daughter  of  Dru  de  Barantyn. 

I have  been  attempting  to  trace  all  our  sovereigns 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  Tewars.  I And  it 
impossible,  with  the  resources  at  my  command, 
to  trace  any  further  than  thirteen  generations, 
and  George  HI.  alone  can  be  followed  thus  far. 
Henry  V.  can  be  traced  for  seven ; all  the  rest 
end,  at  furthest,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation. 
Her  present  Majesty  I can  follow  no  further  than 
her  great-grandmother,  Caroline  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  born  princess  of  Ileuss  von  Ebersdorf. 

Hermentrude. 

Genealogical  Queries  (4‘^  S.  iii.  104,  230.) 
Will  Mr.  Ellis  accept  my  best  thanks  for  his 
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answers  to  my  queries?  One  date,  however,  I 
must  ask  leave  to  dispute ; namely,  that  Hawisia 
Lady  Luterel  was  married  in  or  before  1362.  The 
first  wife  of  Andrew  Lord  Luterel,  Elizabeth 
•daughter  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Devon,  was  living  in 
August  1380  {Rot.  Rxitus),  and  the  inquisition 
taken  on  her  death  is  dated  1393.  jjpw  then 
could  I.iord  Luterel  marry  his  second  wife  in  1362  ? 
I am  also  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Phillips  for  his 
reference  to  Blore’s  Rutland,  which  I will  consult 
when  I have  time  to  visit  the  Museum ; but  I 
suspect  that  I shall  find  the  Anne  le  Despenser  of 
Blore  not  identical  with  the  Alianora  le  Despenser 
of  the  patent  roll.  Hermentrude. 

Thomas  Barer  (4*^  ii.  589 ; iii.  206.)  — I 
have  a copy  of  Bishop  Gardiner’s  rare  book  De 
Vera  Ohedientia,  the  Koane  edition  of  October  26, 
1553,  with  the  autograph  of  Baker  on  the  title- 
page,  as  follows:  Tho.  Baker,  Coll:  Jo:  socius 
ejectus.”  This  volume  was  described  in  an  inimi- 
table manner  by  the  late  Dr.  Maitland  in  his 
JEssays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation, 
and  is  of  considerable  rarity.  G.  W.  N. 

Trig  (4^*^  S.  iii.  195.) — Perhaps  some  other  of 
your  contributors  will  explain  this  word,  but  pad 
is  good  Sanskrit  for  foot,  and  its  application  to  a 
narrow  way  is  obvious  and  appropriate.  The  word 
is  in  common  use  in  the  compound  foot-pad;  and 
padding  the  hoof  is,  a slang  equivalent  for  journey- 
ing on  foot.  Horne  Tooke  says  that  a road  is 
that  on  which  we  ride.  Is  not  path  that  on  which 
•mQ  pad?  W.  B.  C. 

This  word  is  in  com  mon  use  for  a path  through- 
out Lancashire.  An  ancient  road  over  Pilling 
Moss,  in  Lancashire,  no  doubt  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Homan  road  leading  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wyre  (the  Portus  Setantiorum),  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Danes’  Pad,  from  its  having  pro- 
bably facilitated  the  inland  incursions  of  that 
warlike  people  in  old  times. 

William  Dobsoji. 

Preston. 

Ailston’s  Hill  ahd  Leg  Bridge  (4**^  S.  iii. 
192.)  — Lug  or  Lugg  Bridge  is  a bridge  over  the 
river  Lugg  or  Lug,  a tributary  of  the  Wye.  Ail- 
ston’s  (now  more  commonly  written  Aylestone) 
Hill  is  the  name  of  some  rising  ground  forming 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  and 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  city.  It  has  of  late 
jears  been  suggested  that  the  word  Aylestone  is 
a corruption  of  Athelstan.  More  probably,  how- 
ever, the  hill  takes  its  name  from  some  Norman 
■settler.  Aylestone  or  De  Aylestone  is  a Norman 
surname,  and  the  hill  lies  within  the  ambit  of  a 
manor  of  the  same  name.  May  not  a still  more 
likely  derivation  be  found  in  some  Saxon  word, 
such  as  .^gelston,  as  Ailesbury  comes  from 
JEgelebury  ? Stones  were  in  Saxon  days,  as  they 


are  still,  used  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  city, 
and  the  limits  of  the  city  liberties  on  the  north- 
east may  have  been  shown  by  a stone  called,  we 
know  not  why,  the  JEyelstone.  A charter  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  mentions  the  Adhekerdeston, 
and  the  spot  where  the  city  liberties  terminate  on 
the  south-east  is  still  known  as  the  Franchisestone. 

Herefordiersis. 

Lei  and  says  : — 

“ From  Hereford  to  Worme  Bridge,  6 miles.  Thence 
to  Ailston  Bridge,  2 miles.” — Itinerary,  second  edition, 
1744,  vol.  iv.  fol.  175  b. 

Also, — 

“ In  the  West  End  of  the  Towne  (of  Leominster)  there 
be  three  stone  Bridges.  The  first  over  Penfilly.  . . . 
The  second  over  Kene  Water  . . . The  third  is  called 

Lug  Bridge,  and,  as  I remember,  it  is  the  greatest  of  the 
3,  and  hath  most  arches.” — Itinerary,  second  edition,  1744, 
vol.  iv.  fol.  177  a,  177  b. 

He  mentions  the  situation  of  many  other  bridges 
over  the  river  Lug,  but  only  calls  this  one  Lug 
Bridge.”  Lohisa  Julia  Normah. 

Mac  Entore  ahd  Coat  A.rmour  (4^’"  S.  ii. 
487;  iii.  116,  161,  278.) — Ahglo-Scotus  has 
evidently  misunderstood  the  note  upon  which  he 
animadverts.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ferred to  that  portion  of  the  Mac  Entore  legend 
which  stated  that,  as  a reward  of  his  service,  the 
king  granted  him  the  exclusive  right  of  displaying 
certain  arms ; and  the  statement  made  was,  that 
such  grants  were  not  made  till  a period  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  legend;  but  they  are 
totally  distinct  from  the  mere  display  of  distin- 
guishing devices  on  banners  and  shields. 

From  the  time  when  men  came  to  act  in  large 
bodies  it  became  necessary  in  the  battle,-  the  camp, 
and  the  march,  to  give,  by  the  use  of  a distinctive 
banner  or  guidon,  intimation  to  the  members  of 
each  division  where  it  was  placed.  Thus,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Numbers,  verse  2,  it  is  ordered 
that  Every  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  by  his  own  standard  with  the  ensign  of  his 
father’s  house.” 

In  the  same  way  it  was  requisite  that  the  leader 
and  commander  of  each  portion  of  the  army  should 
be  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  mark,  and 
the  broad  face  of  the  shield  afforded  a convenient 
means  of  displaying  these.  Thus  in  the  Gododin, 
which  describes  a conflict  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  we 
find  in  stanza  22  a chieftain  described  as  carrying 
a shield  of  various  colours,  while  in  stanza  35  we 
have  another  displaying  the  ‘Hore  quarter  of  a 
wolf  without  its  head.” 

But  all  these  were  entirely  assumed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  wearer,  and  although  becoming 
naturally  hereditary,  required  no  direct  sanction 
from  the  crown.  The  well-known  anecdote  of 
Sir  William  Dalzell  shows  that  such  assumptions, 
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even  for  a temporary  purpose,  were  made  as  late 
as  1390. 

Tlie  question  however  is,  when  did  the  crown 
assume  the  exclusive  right  of  granting  armorial 
hearings,  and  appointing  officers  to  inquire  into 
the  right  to  display  them  ? And  in  answering  this 
the  designations  of  these  officials  give  us  a clear 
guide.  In  England  the  title  of  the  Garter  points 
to  the  time  of  the  well-known  royal  observation, 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense.”  In  Scotland  the 
names  of  the  heralds  are  still  more  significant. 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay.  I am  not  sure 
of  Marchmount,  and  have  not  at  present  time  to 
look  it  up  ; but  the  other  three  are  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1371,  as  they  are  taken  from  feifs  to 
which  he  succeeded  as  heir  of  his  father  W alter 
the  Steward.  George  Verb  Irving. 

Sir  John  L’OERfi  (4*'*  S.  iii.  194.)  — Sir  John 
Golafre,  ambassador  to  France,  died  at  Walling- 
ford, in  Berkshire,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  1396  (Lysons’s  Berkshire,  p.  455).  There 
was  a note  respecting  Sir  John  Golafre’s  tomb  in 

N.  & Q.”  1*‘  S.  V.  498.  The  tomb  of  a Sir  John 
Golafre  who  was  buried  at  Eyfield,  co.  Berks,  is 
called  by  the  villagers  Gulliver’s  tomb  ” : on  the 
top  of  the  tomb  is  an  effigy  in  armour,  and  under- 
neath a skeleton  in  a shroud.  R.  J.  F. 

Chess  by  Post  (4^^  S.  iii.  261.)  — G.  seems 
to  think  that  the  matches  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  are  single  or  rare  instances  of  this.  I 
believe  they  were  early  instances  of  it ; but  it  has 
been  done  perpetually  for  many  years  both  by 
clubs  and  individuals.  I have  myself  done  so 
with  hardly  any  interruption  for  about  twenty 
years.  Lyttelton. 

The  Long  Parliament,  1640,  and  the  Re- 
eormed  Parliament  (4^*^  S.  iii.  189.)  — Mr.  S. 
Smiles,  in  his  very  interesting  communication  on 
this  point,  anticipated  one  I had  intended  sending 
you  on  the  same  subject.  The  little  book  from 
which  I had  drawn  my  information  may  have 
been  the  source  of  his  note ; but  if  not,  I dare  say 
your  readers  may  like  to  have  its  title,  and  secure 
it  when  they  can.  Like  many  early  books  of 
reference,  it  is  now  scarce.  The  title  is  — 

“ The  Parliamentary  Register,  containing  Lists  of  the 
Twenty-four  Parliaments  from  1660  to  1741,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  members  are  not  only  registered  under  the 
names  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  represented  by 
them  (and  a margin  left  to  register  many  succeeding 
Parliaments),  but  they  are  collected  again  into  an  Alpha- 
betical Index,  referring  to  the  places  they  have  been 
returned  for,  and  distinguishing  the  Restoration  Parlia- 
ment and  the  last. 

“ The  Second  Edition,  corrected  by  the  Returns  to  Par- 
liament ; with  a preface  containing  .some  observations  on 
each  Parliament. 

“ To  which  is  added,  an  exact  List  of  the  present  House 
of  Lords,  and  all  the  Peers  and  Members  for  Scotland  in 


every  Parliament  from  the  Union  ; and  the  Peers  extinct 
since  the  Restoration.” 

London.  Printed  for  Edward  Cave,  at  St.  John’s  Gate,. 

M.DCC.XLI. 

It  is  an  invaluable  repository  for  tlie  historian 
and  antiquary.  A satirical  little  mouse  lias  nibbled 
off  the  corners  of  my  copy.  W as  he  the  ridiculus 
mus  of  their  debates  ? Might  not  the  book  b® 
brought  down  to  our  own  day  ? Upthorpe. 

Barber’s  Foreeit  (4‘’’  S.  iii.  264.)  — Acting 
on  the  editor’s  hint,  I asked  my  barber  if  he  knew 
any  barber’s  forfeit?  Well,  sir,”  he  replied, 

I knew  one,  and  one  only.  Supposing  that 
instead  of  cutting  your  hair  I was  shaving  jmii, 
and  another  customer  coming  in  said  to  me  ‘Cut 
his  throat  for  him  ! ’ thg,!  would  be  a forfeit — half 
a gallon.  But,”  he  added — fetching  a deep  sigh — 
“ we  never  get  the  forfeit  now  the  good  old  days 
are  gone  ! ” W.  II.  S. 

The  Letter  H (4‘^  S.  iii.  260.) — It  is  well 
deserving  of  consideration  and  investigation,  whe- 
ther in  southern  English  there  are  not  two  7^’s,  a 
rough  aspirate  and  a lenis,  as  well  as  two  r’s,  a 
rough  and  a soft.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the 
philological  character  of  other  languages.  On  the 
other  side,  some  languages  have  only  the  rough 
r and  h.  Where  there  are  these  soft  letters  as 
well  as  rough  ones,  they  are  subject  to  interchange 
agreeably  to  certain  idiomatic  laws,  and  the  A 
may  be  suppressed.  It  may  be  that  the  true  law 
for  southern  English  is  much  nearer  to  Cockney- 
ism  than  to  the  northern  dialect.  H.  O. 

Sketches  in  Daily  Papers  (4*'*’  S.  iii.  263.) — 
Sketches  (ten  in  number)  of  the  Spencer,  Snider- 
Enfield,  Cochrane,  and  Remington  breech-loaders 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  July  27, 1 SdG, 
p.  5.  R.  Meikle. 

ZoHCH  OE  Harringworth  (4**"  S.  iii.  243.)— 
L.  M.  a.  will  find  a very  full  account  of  this 
family  in  Bridges’s  Northamptonshire^  ii.  318. 
Besides  a descriptive  history  there  is  a pedigree 
for  fourteen  generations,  extending  for  four  gene- 
rations after  John,  Lord  Zouch,  who  married  Do- 
rothy Capel.  Milisent  Cantalupe  first  brought 
the  property  to  the  family,  and  her  arms  L.  M.  A, 
has  identified.  This  pedigree  makes  the  above 
John  eighth  lord  (not  tenth),  and  William,  fifth 
lord,  married  an  heiress,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  de  St.  Maur;  and  John,  seventh  lord, 
married  an  heiress,  Joane,  sister  to  John,  Lord 
Dyngham.  Possibly  the  two  coats  L.  M.  A.  can- 
not identify  belong  to  these  two  ladies.  The  male 
issue  of  the  Zouches  failed  at  the  death  of  Edward,, 
eleventh  lord,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I* 

’ It  seems  most  likely  that  the  stained  glass  was 
I removed  from  the  ancient  chapel  of  All  Saints, 

] which  stood  eastward  of  Harringworth  church. 
Bridges  sa5"s  of  the  parish  church,  “In  some  of 
the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Zouche,  Gules  nine 
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Iiezants  or,  and  a canton.’^  In  my  notes  of  the 
churcli  taken  last  year  I find  some  few  fragments 
of  ancient  glass  still  remaining ; but  whether  this 
shield  is  among  them  or  not  I cannot  say. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

The  two  coats  quartered  by  Zouche,  concerning 
which  your  correspondent  inquires,  are  those  of 
St.  Maur  and  Lovel.  William,  fifth  Lord  Zouche 
of  Haringworth,  married  Alice,  only  child  of 
Bichard  Lord  St.  Maur,  and  great-granddaughter 
of  Nicholas  Lord  St.  Maur  by  Muriel  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  James  (who  died  v.  p.), 
son  and  heir  of  Bichard  Lord  Lovel  of  Castle 
Carey,  co.  Somerset.  The  Lords  St.  Maur,  ac- 
cording to  Burke  and  Others,  differenced  their 
coat  with  a label  of  three  points ; but  St.  Maur 
without  a label,  quartered  with  Lovel,  appears  to 
have  been  borne  by  St.  Maur  of  St.  Maur,  co. 
Gloucester.  (See  Burke’s  Armorp.) 

H.  S.  G. 

Chukches  not  liable  eor  the  Expenses  oe 
New  Boads  (4*^  S.  iii.  173,  275.) — You  properly 
object  to  make  ^‘N.  & Q.”  a medium  for  queries 
on  scientific  subjects.  It  is  still  more  objection- 
able to  make  it  a medium  for  cheap  law  by  in- 
serting inquiries  for  acts  of  parliament  and  ad- 
judged cases,  on  subjects  of  pecuniary  interest  to 
either  clergy  or  laity.  To  prevent  more  space 
being  wasted  on  this  subject,  I beg  to  refer  your 
correspondent  to  the  statute  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  98. 
s.  38.  A Lawyee. 

Anonymoes  (4*^^  S.  iii.  172.) — I believe  that 
the  book  in  question,  edited  by  Uncle  George,” 
was  by  Mr.  George  Frederick  Pardon,  who  also 
wrote  some  other  works  for  children  under  the 
pseudonym  of  ‘‘  Quiet  George.” 

Cethbeet  Bebe. 

St.  Ignaties  be  Loyola  (4*^  S.  iii.  130, 299.) — I 
cannot  answer  all  the  queries  of  your  correspond- 
ent D.  respecting  the  visit  of  St.  Ignatius  to 
England.  I believe  it  has  always  been  a tradi- 
tion in  the  Society  of  Jesus  that  St.  Ignatius 
did  really  visit  England,  and  London  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  city  in  which  he  lived  for  a short 
time.  I have  often  spoken  to  several  Fathers  of 
the  Society  on  this  subject,  and  their  answer  has 
always  been  the  same— viz.  that  their  illustrious 
founder,  while  studying  in  one  of  the  colleges  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1529  or  1530,  was  robbed  of 
the  little  money  he  possessed,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  visit  England  (London?)  in 
order  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants who  then  resided  there  ” 

This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  all  his  biogra- 
phers—viz.  Luis  Gonzalvo,  Bibadeneira,  Mafiei, 
Bartoli,  Bouhours,  &c.  I can  quote  the  original 
testimony  of  Bibadeneira,  taken  from  his  Vida 


de  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola  (reprinted  in  Valladolid, 
1740).  The  author  knew  the  saint  intimately. 
These  are  his  words  : — 

“ Tuvo  necessidad  de  ir  los  tres  primeros  aSos  a Flan- 
des,  y una  vez  d Inglaterra,  para  recoger  de  los  merca-' 
deres  Espanoles  (que  alli  trataban)  alguna  limosna,  con 
que  poder  passar  pobreraente  su  vida,”  &c. — p.  30. 

Bartoli  probably  derived  his  'statement  from 
these  words  of  Bibadeneira,  who  no  doubt  heard 
the  account  from  the  saint  himself.  The  letters 
of  St.  Ignatius  I have  never  read.  Bartoli’s  Life 
of  the  saint  was  originally  published  in  Italian 
(about  1650  at  Rome),  with  this  title : Della 
Vita  e delV  Istitido  di  S.  Ignazio,  { fondatore)  della 
Compagnia  di  Gesu.  A second  edition  appeared 
in  1659. 

Your  correspondent  D.  may  be  pleased  to  know, 
that  Pinius  the  Bollandist  gives  all  the  original 
lives  of  the  saint.  (Julii,  tom.  vii.  p.  409.) 

J.  Dalton. 

Norwich. 

Mes.  Robinson  : Peebita  ” (4*'',|S.  iii.  173.) 
— Although  this  note  will  probably  not  be  an 
answer  to  the  query  of  L.  X.,  yet  I may  remind 
him  that  a portrait  of  Perdita  was  published  as 
one  of  the  steel  illustrations  in  the  Memoirs  of 
George  IV.  by  Robert  Huish.  As  I have  not  the 
book  to  refer  to,  I am  unable  to  say  if  a painter’s 
name  was  affixed  to  this  portrait.  It  was  a full- 
length,  and  in  wwdress,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a 
bath.*  Cethbeet  Bebe. 

Stahe’s  Liee  oe  Lessing  ” S.  iii.  257.) 
Is  there  not  some  mistake  in  stating  that  twelve 
editions  have  appeared  of  this  work  since  its  first 
appearance  in  1859  ? I find  a sixth  edition  men- 
tioned among  the  new  publications  announced  in 
Hinrichs’  Leipzig  Catalogue  of  German  Works 
for  the  months  from  July  to  December,  1868,  and 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  six  later  editions 
have  been  printed  since  then.  J.  Maceay. 

Oxford. 

Jew’s  Eye  (4‘^  S.  iii.  265.)  —0.  W.  S.  asks, 
‘‘What  is  the  value  of  a Jew’s  eye?”  and  in 
reply  he  is  referred  to  a quotation  from  Nares, 
who  writes  thus : — 

“The  origin  of  this  phrase  may  be  worth  remarking. 
The  exactions  to  which  the  Jews  were  subject  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  period  both  before  and  after, 
exposed  them  to  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  mutila- 
tions if  ‘they  refused  to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them. 
The  threat  of  losing  an  eye  would  have  a powerful  effect. 
Hence  the  high  value  of  a Jew’s  eye.  The  allusion  was 
familiar  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  : 

“ There  will  come  a Christian  by, 

Will  be  worth  a Jewess’  eye.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

Nares  accumulated  a vast  mass  of  quotations 
from  old  authors,  but  his  attempts  to  explain  a 

[*  It  is  painted  by  Stroehling,  and  engraved  by  H. 
Adlard.— Ed.] 
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difficult  word  or  phrase  are  often  singularly  feeble 
and  pointless.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
phrase  worth  a Jew’s  eye  ” had  been  borrowed 
from  this  very  passage  in  Shakespeare,  through  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  meaning.  And  yet  the 
import  of  what  Gobbo  says  to  Jessica  seems  very 
plain.  He  tells  her — Jewess  though  she  be — a 
Christian  will  come  by  who  will  be  well  worth  her 
looking  at,  worthy  of  her  eye.  Can  any  instance 
be  found  in  a work  earlier  in  date  than  the  Mer^ 
chant  of  Venice  to  support  Nares’s  assertion,  that 

the  allusion  was  familiar-  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare ” ? J.  Dixon-. 

Bed  Tape  (2'"'^  S.  xi.  329.) — Like  J.  P.  0.,  I 
can  well  remember  the  Dutch  inscription  on  all 
sealing-wax  in  our  young  days  (which,  by  the  bye, 
was  very  superior  to  what  is  generally  sold  now). 
The  vendors  were  not  aware,  probably,  any  more 
than  the  purchasers,  that  they  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  some  mauvais-plaisant  who,  purposely  no 
doubt,  in  giving  the  Neerlandish  inscription,  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  thus  made  the  wax 
bear  the  counterfeit  stamp  on  the  face  of  it ; for 

Wei  brand  m vast  houd  ” sounds  to  Dutch  ears 
as  it  would  to  English  ones,  Well  burns  and  fast 
holds.”  The  red  tape,  notwithstanding  the  words 

Harlem”  and  ‘AVarranted,”  on  the  wrapper,  with 
the  arms  of  England,  may  very  possibly  not  have 
been  more  authentic.  Had  it  come  in  with  the 
Dutch  William,  surely  the  shamrock  would  not 
have  been  omitted  after  the  Boyne  ? P.  A.  L. 

Alexandek  Hamilton  (2"^  S.  xi.  285,  355.) — 
What  adds  to  the  awfulness  of  this  illustrious 
American  statesman’s  death  is  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  shot — by  a deliberate  aim  of  Aaron 
Burr — on  the  very  spot  on  the  shore  where  one  of 
his  sons  had  been  killed  in  like  manner  a year 
previous,  day  for  day.  When  will,  then,  civilised 
people  comprehend  that  this  venditation  of  a so- 
called  poifit  d'honneur,  by  its  result,  in  many  cases 
proves  nothing,  and  that  oftentimes  the  duel  could 
very  easily  be  avoided,  and  consequently  ought 
to  be  ? England  gives  to  the  world  the  noble 
example  of  having  rendered  this  nefarious  practice 
almost  obsolete.  The  last  political  duel  of  import- 
ance I recollect  is  that  of  the  Iron  Duke  with  the 
late  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  but  that  is  now  a good 
many  years  ago.  The  two  late  fatal  duels  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  in  which  a promising  young 
student  and  young  Olozaga  lost  their  lives  by  the 
most  futile  causes ; the  numerous  encounters  of 
late  years  in  France  and  America,  show  that  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  we  have  still  much 
to  learn  from  England.  “ Nobilitas  sola  est  atque 
unica  virtus.”  P.  A.  L. 

WooDRiiEE  (4^^  S.  iii.  65.) — Some  of  the  earliest 
years  of  my  life  were  spent  under  the  care  of  an 
old  relative  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  whose  husband 
was  rector  of  the  parish  for  fifty-three  years. 


and  who  resided  in  the  old  family  mansion  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  (the  house  was  more  than 
two  hundred  years  erected).  The  old  lady  was 
very  fond  of  flowers,  among  which  the  woodruff 
was  a special  favourite.  The  country  all  about 
was  of  limestone  formation  and  possessed  numer- 
ous caves,  each  with  its  legend.  Not  far  from  the 
house  was  one  called  Poula  Voddhervo  (the  foxes^ 
hole)— I write  phonetically — the  front  of  which 
YV‘ds  curtained  with  an  ample  growth  of  woodruff, 
and  once  every  year  we  had  a pleasant  day  collect- 
ing a quantity  of  the  fragrant  herb  to  dry  and 
strew  among  the  stores  of  linen,  &c. ; the  starry 
circles  of  leaves  also  were  cut  off  and  laid  between 
the  leaves  of  favourite  books.  I have  in  my  pos- 
session some  such,  as  a folio  Bible,  a quarto  Cru- 
den’s  Concordance,  &c.,  in  which  they  still  remain 
and  retain  their  delicate  fragrance,  though  more 
than  forty  years  plucked.  Since  then  I have  fre- 
quently gathered  the  plant  in  the  pleasant  Bava- 
rian woods,  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of 
English  friends — some  of  them  now/  alas  ! in  the 
dust — to  whom  the'plantwas  before  unknown. 

Cywkm. 

Forth  yr  Aur,  Carnarvon. 

I have  heard  the  old  rhyme  more  fully  thus : — 
Double  u,  double  o,  double  d,  e,  double  r,  double  o, 
double  f,  e. 

SoBKiauETS  OE  Eegiments  (3’"'^  S.  vii.  49 ; 4^*^ 
S.  iii.  298.) — Garvie  is  not  a Scotch  name  for  a 
herring  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  although 
it  is  a fish  of  that  genus.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  small  island  of  Inch  Garvie  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  which  belongs  to  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  fish  in  question  are  taken. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sprat,  and 
the  sobriquet  points  to  the  low  average  height  of 
the  recruits  in  the  Fifeshire  regiments,  which, 
however,  may  not  now  be  the  case,  since  recruit- 
ing has  become  less  local.  About  the  close  of  the 
last  century  an  encampment  was  formed  on  the 
race-course  at  Lisburn,  in  Ireland.  Among  the 
troops  assembled  there  were  several  regiments  of 
Scotch  Militia  and  Fencibles.  One  day  a dis- 
turbance was  heard  at  a portion  of  the  line  of 
encampment.  The  general  in  command  rushed 
from  his  tent,  and  demanded  of  the  sentinel  on 
guard,  who  happened  to  be  an  Irishman,  what  was 
the  matter.  Only  foive  of  the  Fifeshire  drowned 
in  a camp -kettle  ” was  the  ready  reply. 

Bijstictjs. 

SpECXJLTJM  AiJKEIJM  AnIME  ■ Peccatricis 
(4**^  S.  iii.  263.) — Mr.  Greswoll  {Parisian  Typo- 
graphy, p.  72)  speaks  of  this  work  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Henry  de  Hassia,  and  adds  — 

“ Cave  and  Wharton  say  this  H.  de  Hassia  ivas  a Ger- 
man, a licentiate  in  divinity  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  a Carthusian  monk  : a writer  of  so  prolix  a cha- 
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racter,  that  having  pro  cathedra  undertaken  to  expound 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  scarce  in  a course  of  many 
years  reached  the  fourth  chapter,  and  completed  as  many 
volumes.  Ohiit  an.  1428.  Several  of  his  smaller  tracts 
were  printed  at  an  early  period  et  variis  locis.” 

Mr.  Gres'well  notes  an  edition  of  this  work 
printed  in  4to  at  Paris  in  1479,  which  is  also  men- 
tioned hy  Maittaire,  Ami.  T^pographici,  i.  135 ; 
and  Dr.  Maitland  informs  us  that  it  appears,  jointly 
with  other  tracts  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  edition 
in  folio,  by  John  de  Westphalia,  which  is  found 
in  the  Lambeth  library.  (List  of  Barly  Printed 
Books,  1306.)  It  has  sixteen  leaves.  Your  cor- 
respondent does  not  mention  the  size  of  his  book, 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
been  part  of  a larger  volume  bound  up  separately, 
and  therefore  never  had  either  a title-page  or 
colophon.  See  the  title  Castel  Icande  ” in 
Brunet.  In  a list  of  books  and  tracts  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I find  amongst 
others  Speculum  Anime,  2 fo.  If  this  was  an 
abridgment  of  Henry  de  Hassia’s  work,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a clear  proof  of  his  prolixity,  if  his  six- 
teen folio  leaves  could  be  compressed  into  two. 

W. 

Milton’s  Pokteait  by  Maeshall  (4‘^  S.  iii. 
274.) — Allow  me  a reply  to  P.  A.  L.  At  4‘^  S. 
iii.  95  he  furnished  what  purported  to  be  a cor- 
rected version  of  the  epigram,  in  consequence  of 
the  version  printed  from  Vertue  in  2"‘^  S.  xii.  82 
being,  as  he  alleged,  slightly  different  from  the 
original.  I pointed  out,  under  my  initials,  at 
d*''  S.  iii.  159,  that  with  the  exception  of  P.  A.  L.’s 
^erroneous  substitution  of  tV  for  njude  feu, 

the  only  discrepancies  I found  were  in  punctua- 
tion, in  which  neither  one  copy  nor  the  other  was 
accurate.  I have  since  seen  a tracing  from  the 
lines  under  the  engraving,  which  P.  A.  L.  has 
sent  to  a common  friend,  and  which  confirms  all 
I have  said.  The  word  is  pev,  engraved  in  the 
inaccurate  manner  I before  described:  and  the 
only  other  discrepancies,  if  such  they  can  be 
called,  between  the  three  versions  are  that  both 
Vertiie  and  P.  A.  L.  insert  a grave  accent  over  the 
penultimate  syllable  of  avro^ves,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  original,  and  while  the  original  has  no  stop 
after  jSAeVwf,  Vertue  puts  a period  ; and  P.  A.  L., 
more  accurately  as  regards  the  sense,  but  inac- 
curately for  the  purpose  of  a facsimile,  puts  a dot 
above  the  line,  the  Greek  form  of  a note  of  in- 
terrogation. 

After  satisfying  myself  that  P.  A.  L.  was  not 
in  possession  of  an  unknown  portrait,  I should 
scarcely  have  thought  these  infinitesimal  details 
worth  another  letter,  had  he  not  in  his  last  com- 
munication made  the  surprising  statement  that 
his  doubt  of  Milton’s  authorship  of  the  epigram 
was  expressed  in  deference  to  me.  He  has  for- 
tunately afforded  your  readers  the  means  of 
judging  whether  my  words  could,  by  the  utmost 


perverseness  of  reading,  be  construed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt  on  that  subject.  I concurred 
in  the  criticism  of  abler  scholars  than  myself  that 
the  lines  are  wanting  in  epigrammatic  point ; but 
if  this  is  treason  against  Milton,  I am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  merit  I described  as  wanting  is  not 
so  essential  to  the  Greek  as  to  the  English  epi- 
8’1'am.  J.  F.  Maesh. 


^i^f0lTanE0us. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A Book  of  Scottish  Pasquils,  1568-1715.  (Paterson, 
Edinburgh.) 

Some  forty  years  since  Mr.  Maidment,  to  whom  all 
students  of  Scottish  History  and  earl^^  Scottish  Literature 
owe  so  many  obligations,  published,  or  rather  printed  for 
private  circulation,  a small  volume  of  Scottish  Pasquils, 
w’hich  was  in  due  time  followed  by  two  others.  These 
have  become  so  scarce,  that  whenever  a copy,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  comes  into  the  market,  it  produces  a very 
large  price.  Since  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Maidment’s 
collection,  new  verses  have  turned  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  better  MSS.  of  those  already  printed  ; and  the  result 
is,  he  has  given  in  the  present  volume  a new  edition  of 
the  book  containing  the  original  text,  which  was  in  many 
instances  inaccurate,  enlarged  by  additional  new  matter, 
and  accompanied  by  illustrative  remarks  and  notes.  This 
will  unquestionably  be  hailed  as  a most  important  addi- 
tion to  our  materials  for  the  history  of  those  dissensions 
which  for, upwards  of  a century  affected  the  tranquillity 
of  Scotland.  The  humour  of  the  Pasquils  is  for  the  most 
part  very  coarse  ; but  they  certainly  do  not  equal  in 
grossness  many  of  the  verses  in  our  own  State  Poems  : 
while  Mr.  Maidment’s  notes  are  models  of  what  such 
notes  and  illustrations  should  be — being  full  of  that  infor- 
mation as  to  persons,  places,  and  events  which  Mr. 
Maidment  possesses  in  so  remarkable  a degree,  but  not 
overlaid  with  desultory  essays  on  historical  questions. 
We  thank  Mr.  Maidment  heartily  for  this  most  valuable 
and  interesting  volume. 

A Pedlar’s  Pack  of  Ballads  and  Songs.  With  Illustra- 
tive Notes.  By  W.  G.  Logan.  (Paterson,  Edinburgh.) 
This  volume,  which  is  issued  by  the  same  publisher  as 
the  preceding,  is  of  a somewhat  kindred  nature.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  a number  of  curious  Broad  Sheet  Ballads 
selected  from  a large  collection  formed  many  5mars  ago, 
and  it  was  then  intended  that  they  should  have  been 
printed  as  the  editor’s  contribution  to  the  Abbotsford 
Club.  The  collection,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Maid- 
ment, having  been  lent  by  him  to  the  late  Mr.  C.  Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe,  so  well  known  for  his  antiquarian  ac- 
quirements and  artistic  powers,  he  went  through  them 
carefully,  and  marked  those  which  in  his  judgment  ought 
to  be  printed.  The  Ballads,  which  are  upwards  of  150 
in  number,  are  classified  as  Nautical  Lyrics,  Military, 
Highway,  Canting  Crew,  Bedlamite,  Bubble  Mania, 
Bacchanalian,  Festivous  and  Sporting,  Ante-Matrimonial, 
Matrimonial,  and  Miscellaneous,  and  pleasantly  anno- 
tated, so  that  the  book  is  really  a welcome  addition  to  our 
stock  of  edited  English  Ballads. 

IPiscellanea  Genealogica  et  Historica.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Jackson  Howard,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Part  XI.  (Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  & Co.) 

This  new  part  of  Dr.  Howard’s  Miscellanea  is  enriched 
with  a short  but  very  important  paper  from  Col.  Chester, 
Contribution  to  the  Milton  Pedigree,  consisting  of  two 
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marriage  allegations  bearing  the  signatures  of  Milton. 
The  last,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Mynshull,  has  an  interesting  signature  of  Milton,  who 
had  at  that  time  been  blind  for  ten  years.  These  dis- 
coveries on  the  part  of  Col.  Chester  are  a great  proof  of 
the  care  with. which  he  pursues  his  researches— for  the 
registers  from  which  they  are  taken  have  been  already 
frequently  examined. 

The  House  of  Commons  : Illustrations  of  its  History  and 
Practice.  A Course  of  Three  Lectures  delivered  to  the 
Reigate  South  Fai’k  Working  Men's  Club.  By  Reginald 
F.  D.  Palgrave.  (Macmillan.) 

In  these  three  lectures  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  speaks  with  official  authority  on  the  subject, 
furnishes  in  a pleasant  manner  a very  instructive  sketch 
cf  the  practice  and  inner  life  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  book,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  House  is  conducted,  is  well 
calculated  to  enable  everj^  reader  of  the  debates  in  the 
daily  papers  to  understand  more  clearly  the  forms  and 
observances  which  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Bookavorm  (Brydges  Street,  W.C.)  — The  New 
Series  of  this  curiously  illustrated  Bibliographical  Re- 
view is  now  printed  in  old-faced  tj^'pe  and  in  the  best 
style  which  modern  English  tA^pography  is  able  to  pro- 
duce. The  first  three  numbers  of  the  fourth  Amlume 
already  published  shoAV  thus  a considerable  improvement 
on  the  preceding  ones. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particularsof  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books, to  be  sent  direct 
6o  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Hortolds  Antm.®.  Any  early  editions. 

English  Manuscripts. 

Eine  Specimens  of  Old  Binding. 

Portraits  of  Charles  I.  as  Prince  of  Wales. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amherst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


PninosoPHr  OP  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s  Jest  Books. 

Sentiments  and  Similes,  by  Humphreys. 

Marsh’s  Keperence  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s  Hodskhold  Words. 

j Birth  Place, 

Reed’s  Lectures  on  Poetrv. 

Wanted  by  3fr.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


Dibdin's  Decameron.  3 Vols. 

Bibi,1"oraphical  Tour.  3 Vols. 

Northern  Tour.  2 Vols. 

Typooraphtcal  Antiquities.  4 Vols, 

Durfey’s  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  6 Vols. 

Yarrell’s  British  Fishes.  2 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Stre  et. 
Bond  Street.  London,  W. 


Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensingto^x  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Old  Postage  Stamps  are  of  no  value.  As  long  ago  as  1857  or  1P58  the 
Post  Master- General  issued  an  official  notice  to  this  effect. 

P.  G.  H.  will  find  in  our  2nd  S.  vi.  vii.  axid  viii.  some  half  dozen  arti- 
cles on  “ Le  Bt>  le  c’est  I’homme,” 

“Vox  Popun  Vox  Dei  ’’  were  the  words  chosen  hg  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  the  Coronation  Sermon  of  Edward  III.  See  “ N.  & Q.” 
ist  S.  i.  370,  419,  492,  arid  other  articles  in  subsequent  volumes. 

“Unporttnate  Miss  Bailey.’’  The  Latin  version  of  this  song  will 
be  found  in  our  3rd  S.  v.  76. 

H.  W.  R.  Two  copies  of  the  work  by  Ignatius  de  Jesus,  Grammatica 
Linguae  Persmae.  Rome,  1661,  arc  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the 
Bodleian.  For  some  account  of  the  author  consult  the  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  ed.  I8.5<i,  xx.  307. 

Liom.  F.  For  an  account  of  Brigadier  John  Shelton  (ob.  May  13* 
1845),  see  the  G ntleman’s  Magazine  for  August, \9,ib,  p.  197. 

M.  E.  D.  A short  account  of  St.  Bacchus,  an  illustrious  officer  in 
the  army  is  given  in  Alban  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Oct,  7. 


Breakfast.— Epps’s  Cocoa — Grateful  and  Comforting.— The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  TYxe  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:— “ The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  J lb.,  i lb.,  and  1 lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled— Jambs  Epps  & 
Co,,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  for  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Hoarseness. — 
Letter  received  from  the  Rev.  G.  Warne.36,  Springfleld-place,  Leeds: 
“Whenever  in  times  of  hoarseness,  arising  from  cold  or  excess  of 
public  speaking,  I have  taken  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers,  I have  invari- 
ably found  relief.”  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  give  instant  relief  to 
asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and 
lungs.  To  siegers  and  public  speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  clearing 
and  strengthening  the  voice,  and  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is,  X^d. 
per  Box.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


Science  And  Art A striking  instance  of  the  immense  value  a small 

piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  is  the  balance-spring  of  a watch.  From  its  extreme  fineness 
and  delicacy  4,000  weigh  not  more  than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in 
value  1,OOOZ.  A most  interesting  little  work,  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  watchmaking,  has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Benson,  25.  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices.  Mr.  Benson 
(who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  also  published 
a pamphlet  on  Artistic  Gold  Jewellery,  illustrated  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Earrings,  Lockets,  &c.  &c.,  suitable 
for  Wedding,  Birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphlets  are  sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  those  contemplating  a purchase,  especially  to  residents  in 
the  country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article  they 
may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 


“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ANUSCRIPTS  to  Copy  wanted,  by  a Lady 

who  writes  a Clear  Hand.  Moderate  Terms.  Unexceptionable 

References Address  IM.B.,  care  of  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  Printers  and 

Law  Stationers,  30,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


THU  VESililTM  CSa^^B»HOUSE 

M-OTE  PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  bj’’ 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want. 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  OPvDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  &d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  ed.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  ed.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  ed. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  ed.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s  ed. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  Sec.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 
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Immediately,  in  2 vols.  post  8vo,  21s. 

THE  WEDDING  DAY  IN  ALL  AGES 
AND  COUNTHIES. 

By  J.  E.  WOOD, 

Author  of  “ Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches.” 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 

ME.  SAMUEL  SHARPE’s  NEW  WORK. 

This  day,  post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

TTISTORY  of  the  HEBREW  NATION  and  its 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL:  ONE  OF  ITS 
FOUNDERS : ITS  PRESENT  SITE. 

When  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
was  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster,  and 
rented  a house  from  the  abbot  on  the  site  where 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  now  stands — when  Caxton 
planted  in  the  Almonry  that  true  tree  of  liberty, 
the  printing-press — when  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen.,  driven  from  Ireland,  died  miserably  in 
King  Street — when  Hollar,  whose  etching-needle 
has  done  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  aspect  of  old 
Westminster,  entreated  the  bailiffs  to  let  him  die 
in  peace  in  his  wretched  lodgings  in  Grardener’s 
Lane — when  those  Pest-houses  were  built  in 
Tothill  Fields,  of  which  the  only  memory  now 
preserved  to  us  is  the  name  they  have  given  to 
Five  Chimneys’  Court — Westminster  had  much 
to  distinguish  it  beyond  any  other  city  in  the 
empire. 

Then,  as  now,  it  boasted  its  ancient  Palace 
and  venerable  Abbey — those  twin  glories  which 
overshadow  all  other  memorials  of  its  greatness. 
It  then  boasted  of  its  Staple  and  its  Clock-house, 
of  which  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found ; of  its 
Cockpit,  of  which  nothing  is  left  but  Hogarth’s 
print  and  the  steps  into  St.  James’s  Park  which 
bear  its  name ; its  Gate-house,  where  Lovelace 
sang  — 

“ Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage,” — 


of  which  the  last  traces  were  swept  away  when 
the  improvements  were  made  in  Dean’s  Yard,  and 
which  stood  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners lately  tortured  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
system  which  some  are  beginning  to  think  a great 
mistake.  Westminster  boasted,  too,  of  another 
building,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

These  evidences  of  the  material  wealth  of 
Westminster  were  not  unaccompanied  by  proofs 
that  Westminster  recognised  the  moral  axiom, 
that  pu’operty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  privi- 
leges ,'  and  many  memorials  of  the  piety  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  the  good  people  of  Westminster  arose 
among  us.  But  none  of  these  benevolent  persons, 
from  Lady  Dacre,  the  Eev.  James  Palmer,  and 
worthy  Euiery  Hill,  who  gave  to  the  parish  alms- 
houses and  schools,  down  to  Mistress  Joan  Bar- 
nett, who  gave  oatmeal  puddings  to  the  vestry  — 
to  none  of  these  good  people  does  the  want  of  a 
public  infirmary  appear  ever  to  have  suggested 
itself. 

But,  happily  for  Westminster,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  among  the  ushers  of 
Westminster  School  was  a member  of  a family 
then  but  little  known  to  fame,  but  which  has 
since  added  to  the  roll  of  England’s  worthies  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  names  now  inscribed  upon 
it:  John  Wesley,  who  for  so  many  years  con- 
tributed in  a remarkable  degree  to  keep  alive  the 
religious  spirit  of  England  j and  Arthur  Wesley 
(for  by  that  name  was  the  great  duke  first  known 
and  first  gazetted),*  the  successful  champion 
of  the  liberties,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

To  Samuel  Wesley,  the  brother  of  the  great 
John  Wesley;  to  Samuel  Wesley,  the  friend  of 
Atterbury  and  Pope  (and  himself  no  mean  poet)t^ 
a man  of  wit  and  learning,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
Poems,  a second  edition  of  which,  printed  in  1743, 
is  now  before  me;  to  Samuel  Wesley  is  West- 
minster mainly  indebted  for  the  first  hospital 
established  in  England  dependent  upon  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  its  support.  Samuel  Wesley 
died  in  1739,  and  the  fact  is  thus  clearly  stated  in 
the  short  biography  of  him  which  precedes  his 


* To  the  73rd  Foot  on  March  10,  1787 ; and  by  that 
name  was  he  known  and  signed  himself  till  the  vear 
1800. 

f He  wrote  an  admirable  translation  of  Homer’s 
“ Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  ” ; “ Neck  or  Nothing  ” — 
the  poem  on  Curll’s  being  flogged  by  the  Westminster 
Schools,  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  361 ; and  also  the 
well-known  epigram  on  the  setting  up  of  Butler’s  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

“ While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 

No  generous  patron  would  a dinner  give  ; 

See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to  dust, 
Presented  with  a monumental  bust. 

The  poet’s  fame  is  here  in  emblem  shown; 

He  ask’d  for  bread,  and  he  received  a stone.” 
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Poems,  written  by  one  wbo  was  obviously  well 
informed : — 

“His  wit  and  learning  were  the  least  part  of  this 
worthy  man’s  praise.  An  open  benevolent  temper  which 
he  had  from  nature,  he  so  cultivated  upon  principle,  and 
was  so  intent  upon  it  as  a duty  to  help  everybody  as 
he  could,  that  the  number  and  continual  success  of  his 
good  offices  was  astonishing  even  to  his  friends,  who 
knew  with  what  pleasure  and  zeal  he  did  them  : and  he 
was  an  instance  how  exceedingly  serviceable  in  life  a 
person  of  a very  inferior  station  may  be  who  sets  his 
heart  upon  it.  As  his  diligence  upon  such  occasions  was 
never  tired  out,  so  he  had  a singular  address  and  dex- 
terity in  soliciting  them : his  own  little  income  was 
liberally  made  use  of,  and  as  his  acquaintance  whom  he 
applied  to  were  always  confident  in  his  care  and  integ- 
rity, he  never  wanted  means  to  carry  on  his  good  pur- 
poses ; so  that  his  life  was  a series  of  useful  charity.  One 
particular  must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
projectors  and  a very  careful  and  active  promoter  of  the 
first  infirmary  set  up  at  Westminster  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  needy  in  the  year  1719,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  it  "flourish  from  a very  small  beginning  to  its 
present  happy  state,  and  to  propagate  by  its  example, 
under  the  prudent  management  of  other  good  persons, 
many  pious  establishments  of  the  same  kind  in  distant 
parts  of  the  nation.” 

I bad  written  thus  far  when  a friend  placed  in 
my  bands  tbe  valuable  notice  of  tbe  early  bistory 
of  tbe  hospital  given  by  Mr.  Mason  in  bis  In- 
troductory Address  on  tbe  Openihg  of  tbe  Medical 
School  last  year,  in  which  I find  tbe  chief  credit 
given  to  Mr.  Henry  Hoare,  tbe  banker  in  Fleet 
Street,  wbo  presided  at  tbe  public  meeting  held  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  Coffee  House  on  Jan.  12, 1715.  Tbe 
fwo  accounts  do  not  contradict  each  other,  inas- 
much as  Wesley  would  assuredly,  for  tbe  promotion 
of  tbe  object  be  bad  in  view,  seek  to  influence  in 
its  behalf  persons  of  greater  wealth  and  import- 
ance than  himself ; and  tbe  fact  that  ^Ir.  Hoare, 
tbe  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction  helped  on  tbe  good  work  do  not  neces- 
sarily contradict  tbe  fact  that  Samuel  Wesley  was 
tbe  first  to  propose  it. 

And  having  been  enabled  by  tbe  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  tbe 
hospital,  to  refer  to  the  original  minute-book,  I 
find  Mr,  Mason’s  account  quite  consistent  with 
tbe  statement  published  by  tbe  biographer  of 
Wesley. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  tbe  society  established  in  1715 
was  what  we  should  now  call  a philanthropic 
society,  and  embraced  tbe  relief  of  poor  debtors 
and  many  other  benevolent  objects,  and  tbe  name 
of  Samuel  Wesley  does  not  occur  in  tbe  proceed- 
ings. This  society  appears  to  have  suspended  its 
operations  after  May  1716,  but  to  have  been  re- 
sumed on  Dec.  2,  1719,  when  the  minutes  are 
entitled  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  and  Mana- 
gers of  the  Charity  for  tbe  Sick  and  Needy.”  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Coffee 
House,  but  on  and  after  Dec.  16  at  tbe  Grey 
Coat  Hospital.”  At  all  these  meetings  Mr.  West- 


ley,  or  Wesley,  as  be  is  indifi’erently  called,  takes 
an  active  part. 

Mr.  Mason,  wbo  bad  not  tbe  key  to  tbe  history 
furnished  by  tbe  writer  of  Samuel  Wesley’s  life 
which  is  contained  in  a volume  of  considerable 
rarity,  could  give  no  other  history  than  that  which 
he  has  recorded;  but,  in  common  with  all  my 
readers,  he  will,  I am  sure,  agree  that,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  honour  to  those  to  whom  honour  is 
due,  I -am  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the  name 
of  Samuel  Wesley  as  ^‘one  of  the  first  projectors, 
and  a very  careful  and  active  promoter  ” of  The 
Westminster  Hospital. 

Mr.  Mason  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  repository  of  medicines  in  a room 
in  the  Bird  Cage  Walk;  the  taking  of  a house  for 
the  accommodation  of  thirty  persons  in  Petty 
France ; and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  esta- 
blishment to  Chapel  Street  in  1724,  and  to  James’ 
Street  in  1733,  where  it  remained  until  the  year 
1820  (.?),  when  the  hospital  was  opened  on  its 
present  site. 

It  is  of  that  very  site  of  which  I next  wish  to 
speak.  When  Shakespeare,  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
shows  us  Friar  Lawrence  filling  up  — 

“ . . . . this  ozier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious  j uiced  flowers,” 
he,  with  his  rare  instinct,  points  out  the  fact 
that  in  the  so-called  Good  Old  Times  medical  re- 
lief was  for  the  most  part  only  to  be  procured 
from  some  neighbouring  monastery,  in  the  same 
way  as  safety  from  the  oppression  of  the  law  or 
the  tyranny  of  power  was  to  be  found  only  in 
the  Sanctuaries  of  the  great  religious  establish- 
ments. 

Westminster  had  its  Sanctuary.  It  was  the 
building  to  which,  in  the  former  part  of  these  notes, 

I said  I should  presently  have  occasion  to  refer.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,*  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Hospital ! It  seems  as  if  the  very  spot  was 
sacred  to  good  works.  It  was  here  that  in  days  of 
comparative  barbarism  the  weak  and  persecuted 
sought  refuge  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is 
on  this  selfsame  spot  that  in  our  own  happier  times 
Christian  benevolence  has  reared  this  noble  insti- 
tution, to  which  the  sick  and  the  maimed  may 
flee  for  the  cure  or  the  alleviation  of  the  various 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Surely  there  is  some- 
thing very  characteristic  in  this  simple  fact. 

Gay  finished  bis  tragi-comedy.  The  What  d'ye 
call  It,  with  an  epilogue  which  (as  a model  of 
conciseness)  I quote  entire  — 

“ Our  stage  play  has  a moral,  and,  no  doubt. 

You  all  have  sense  enough  to  find  it  out.” 

This  little  sketch  has  a moral  which,  I have  no 
doubt,  all  my  readers  have  sense  enough  to 
understand. 

* An  account  of  its  remains,  when  finally  removed  in 
1750,  will  be  found  in  the  Archaologia,  i.  39. 
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The  Westminster  Hospital,  the  first  established 
in  this  Idngdom  on  the  voluntary  principle,  is  at 
this  time  greatly  crippled  in  its  usefulness  from 
want  of  funds.  On  Wednesday  the  14th,  its 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated by  a dinner  at  Willis’s  Rooms  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hather* 
ley — than  whom  no  one  knows  better  what  a 
blessing  the  hospital  is  to  the  poor  of  Westmin- 
ster— with  the  view  of  collecting  those  funds  which 
are  urgently  required.  There  may  be  among  my 
readers  many  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  this 
good  work. 

Such  will,  I am  sure,  forgive  me  for  calling 
their  attention  to  the  W estminster  Hospital ; and 
thank  me  for  adding  that  the  Secretary  is  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wilson,  who  resides  at  the  hospital.  Broad 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  and  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Hoare  of  Fleet  Street : by  whom  contributions 
will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.VV. 


LITERARY  BLUNDERS. 

Literary  blunders  are  often  very  amusing,  espe- 
cially when  the  association  of  ideas  which  gene- 
rated them  can  be  discovered.  Persistent  error  in 
the  name  of  a person  op  place  is  often  difficult  to 
account  for.  Similarity  of  sound  doubtless  de- 
ceived Agnes  Strickland,  when  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Tudor  Princesses,  just  published,  she  called  the 
well-known  antiquary  Mr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Simon ; 
but  what  can  have  caused  Noel  Humphreys,  in  his 
imposing  folio  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  never 
once  to  mention  Caxton’s  master  as  Robert  Large, 
but  always  as  Robert  Strange  ? This  is  a worse 
blunder  than  that  of  the  late  S.  Leigh  Sotheby, 
who  in  his  magnificent  folios  on  the  Block-books, 
changes  the  well-known  name  of  Enschede,  the 
Haarlem  type-founders,  to  Enskedy.  After  this, 
we  ought  surely  to  feel  more  amusement  than 
wonder  at  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Con- 
tinental press  has  recently  confounded  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  with  Lord  Mayo. 

But  of  all  such  blunders,  probably  the  worst 
may  be  found  in  Nagler’s  Kunstler-Lexicon,  con- 
cerning the  artist  George  Oruikshank,  which, 
though  probably  not  new  to  the  reader,  will  well 
bear  repetition.  I quote  the  words  of  our  late 
Premier : — 

“ Some  years  ago  the  relative  merits  of  George  Cruik- 
shank  and  his  brother  were  contrasted  in  an  English 
Review,  and  George  was  spoken  of  as  ‘ the  real  Simon 
Pure  ’ — the  first  who  had  illustrated  ‘ Scenes  of  Life  in 
London.’  Unaware  of  the  real  significance  of  a quotation 
which  has  become  proverbial  among  us,  the  German 
editor  begins  his  memoir  of  Oruikshank  by  gravely  in- 
forming us  that  he  is  an  English  artist  ‘ whose  real  name 
is  Simon  Pure!’  Turning  to  the  artists  under  letter  P, 


we  accordingly  read:  ‘Pure  (Simon),  the  real  name  of 
the  celebrated  caricaturist  George  Oruikshank.” — Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  ed.  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

French  writers,  too,  are  not  unfrequently  great 
culprits  in  this  way,  and  many  will  remember 
the  well-known  instance  of  the  translator  who 
rendered  Cibber’s  play  of  Love's  last  Shift  by 
La  derniere  Chemise  di Amour.  In  a simple 
quotation,  however,  there  is  no  excuse  for  blun- 
ders, and  it  was  therefore  with  as  much  surprise  as 
amusement  that  I copied  the  following  from  the 
last  edition  of  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generate, 
edited  by  Dr.  HoeflTer  and  printed  by  Didot,  a 
work  upon  which  great  care  and  research  have 
been  expended.  Under  letter  D appears  the  name 
of  our  great  novelist  Charles  Dickens,  and  the 
list  of  works  attributed  to  him  includes  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  posthumous  papers  of  the  Pick- 
wicks-club  ” ; (Jlivier  Twist  ” ; Chuzzlevil  ” ; 
‘‘ Christmas  Carrol  ” ; “ Cricket  on  the  earth”; 
‘^Dombey  and  his  son.”  How  other  Englisb 
authors  are  treated  I have  not  had  time  to  exa- 
mine, but  I noticed  that  to  Bulwer  Lytton  is 
attributed  a satirical  piece  entitled  “The  Siamese 
of  Wins  ” (Siamese  Twins  I)  The  association  of 
ideas  leading  to  most  of  the  above  errors  one  can 
trace,  but  “ Siamese  of  Wins  ” would  be  a nut 
hard  to  crack  even  by  the  united  powers  of  Chang 
and  Eng.  William  Blades. 


GREGORYS  THE  HANGMEN,  ETC. 

I observe  in  “N.  & 2"'^  S.  xi.  314,  some 

interesting  details  respecting  the  hangmen  of  past 
ages,  especially  of  the  Gregorys,  father  and  son, 
who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mr.  W.  Pinkerton,  who  supplied  these 
out-of-the-way  memoranda,  and  others  who  de- 
light in  rummaging  the  old  closets  of  History’s 
mansion,  may  accept  this  further  note  about  the 
younger  Gregory.  I talce  it  from  a broadside 
styled  “The  Organ’s  Eccho,”  a triumphal  song 
over  Archbishop  Laud  on  his  downfall,  beginning 
thus : — 

“MEMENTO  MORI. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  a strange  Story, 

Will  make  you  all  sorry. 

For  our  old  friend  William  ; 

Alas,  poore  William  ! ” 

Continuing  with  — 

“His  Pope-like  domineering, 

And  some  other  Tricks  appearing, 

Provoked  Sir  Edward  Deering 
To  blame  the  old  Prelate. 

Alas,  poore  Prelate  ! ” 

And,  with  this  biting  reference  to  Matthew  Wren, 
then  Bishop  of  Ely,  a cruel  persecutor,  the  special 
enemy  of  Samuel  Ward,  preacher  of  Ipswich,  to 
whom  your  correspondents  have  more  than  once 
referred  — 
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“There’s  another  of  the  same  Litter, 

Whose  Breech  cannot  chuse  but  twitter, 

• He  was  against  all  goodnesse  so  bitter  ; 

’Twas  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Alas,  poore  Ely  ! ” 

This  was  one  of  the  protesting  bishops  who  had 
been  promptly  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Dec.  30, 1641,  on  their  having  declared 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  their  alleged 
compulsory  absence  at  this  period  to  be  void  and 
null. 

The  song  continues  with  ironical  lamentations 
and  references  to  the  conduct  of  other  prelates, 
and  to  Drs.  Lamb  and  Duck;  also  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  officers’ 
authority,  concluding  thus  — 

“ There  is  another  that  hardfv  thrive.s, 

Which  manj’^  men  of  life  deprives  ; 

Hee’s  now  in  Newgate  for  having  two  wives  : 

It’s  the  young  Hangman. 

Alas,  poor  Hangman  ! ” 

One  knows  this  eminent  bigamist  to  have  been 
the  younger  Gregory,  because  a contemporary 
broadside,  which  is  styled  The  Confession  of  a 
Papist  Priest,”  describes  the  execution  of  the  con- 
fessor thus,  in  part — Young  Gregory  drove 
away  the  Cart,  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
hempe.” 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a slip  of  the  pen, 
or  printer’s  error,  which  occurs  in  a note  about 
Secretary  Windebancke  and  Lord  Finch  of  Ford- 
wich,  which  I sent  to  you  a few  weeks  since  ? 
The  mistake  occurs  in  one  of  the  lines  therein 
quoted,  which  reads  — 

“ Soe  but  a windy-banck,”  &c. 

It  should  be,  to  make  sense  and  be  faithful  — 

“ Toe  but  a windy-bank  and  you  are  safe.” 

I shall  be  thankful  for  particulars  about  Dr. 
Duck,  alluded  to  above.  F.  G.  Stephens. 

Hammersmith. 

[Arthur  Duck  was  born  of  a wealthy  family  at  Heavy- 
tree  in  Devonshire,  and  in  1595  became  a student  in 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  translated  himself 
to  Hart  Hall.  Becoming  eminent  as  a civilian,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
subsequently  chancellor  of  London.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1648,  he  and  Dr.  Eyves  were  sent  for  to  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  by  Charles  I.,  to  assist  him  in  his 
treaty  with  the  commissioners  sent  from  Parliament,  but 
that  treaty  taking  no  effect,  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Chiswick.  He  died  suddenly  in  Chelsea  church,  on  Dec. 
8 (or  16),  1648,  and  was  buried  in  Chiswick  church.  He 
was  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history.  For 
some  account  of  him  and  his  works  consult  Wood’s 
(by  Bliss),  iii.  257.  Dr.  Lamb  was  preacher  at 
St.  Mary  Hall  in  Oxford;  he  survived  the  Rebellion, 
and  died  (166 1)  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  “ The 
Organ’s  Eccho”  is  printed  in  extenso  in  Wilkins’s  PoZiffca/ 
Ballads,  1860,  i.  3 — 6. — Ed.  J 


CURIOUS  NATURAL  PHENOMENON  IN  ITALY. 

Many  of  the  streams  of  Italy  have  petrifying 
properties,  of  which  the  walls  of  Piestum  furnish  a. 
good  specimen;  but  I am  going  to  speak  of  a little 
stream  that  I have  never  seen  mentioned,  though 
it  is  only  a few  miles  distant  from  Naples.  I had 
gone  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  Atella,  best  known 
in  connection  with  the  peculiar  dramatic  repre- 
sentations called  Fabulie  Atellanae,”  a kind  of 
broad  farce  which  became  so  licentious,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  14)  it  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  such  plays,  and  the  actors 
were  banished  from  Italy.  The  ruins  of  its  walls 
and  some  foundations  of  houses  are  found  in  vine- 
yards at  a spot  called  Castellone,  close  to  the 
little  village  of  S.  Elpidio,  where  there  is  still  an 
old  church  called  Maria  di  Atella.  Proceed- 
ing for  six  miles  through  the  great  Campanian 
plain,  which  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  calls  the  richest 
in  the  world,  and  which  is  still  worthy  of  being 
so  called,  I came  upon  a wood,  which  had  a greater 
resemblance  to  an  English  park  than  is  usually 
found  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  spot  is 
called  Castellone  del  Bosco,  and  here  the  ancient 
Suessola  once  stood.  The  ruins  of  buildings  are 
seen,  built  of  travertino,  which  is  produced  by  a 
small  stream,  called  Gorgon e,  rising  in  the  wood 
at  the  foot  of  a hill.  It  is  to  this  little  stream 
that  I wish  to  draw  attention.  There  I saw  a 
reed  growing  on  its  banks  which  had  been  bent 
into  the  water,  and  had  its  point  turned  into  stone, 
while  the  rest  of  the  reed,  even  to  its  root,  con- 
tinued a living  vegetable.  How  long  it  had  taken 
to  produce  the  change  I could  not  hnd  out,  but  I 
considered  it  to  be  a curious  exhibition  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  Has  any  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents met  with  anything  similar?  I may 
add  that  there  are  some  sulphureous  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood,  called  by  the  natives  Acque 
del  Montone  or  S.  Giuseppe,  once  as  famed  as 
those  of  Ischia  are  now.  Cattle  suffering  from 
disease  in  the  feet,  and  mangy  dogs,  are  said  to 
recover  if  they  are  dipped  several  times  in  these 
waters.  The  only  thing  to  remind  us  that  the 
Homans  had  once  possessed  the  country  was  an 
imperfect  inscription  belonging  to  some  Wnch  of 
the  great  Claudian  family : 

D.M.S. 

CLAVDIAE  .... 

The  Claudii  must  have  secured  large  possessions 
in  this  rich  part  of  Italy,  as  I traced  them  by 
inscriptions  in  various  places.  Thus  in  the  cam- 
panile of  the  cathedral  of  Teanum  Sidicinum,  now 
Teano,  an  inland  city  of  Campania,  I found  the 
following  inscription : — 

S.  BALNEVM  CLODTANVM 
EMPTVM  CVM  SVIS  AEDIEICIIS. 

The  acidulous  springs  of  Teano  were  well  known 
in  ancient  times,  and  still  exist.  There  were  baths 
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connected  with  them,  and  I do  not  donht  that  the 
inscription  refers  to  them.  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  3, 1] 
gives  a curious  story  in  connection  with  these 
ancient  baths,  showing  the  pride  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  their  insolence  and  cruelty,  about  the 
year  b.c.  124.  CEAimjED  Tait  Eamage. 


Campae-ologt  : Peals  oe  Twelve  Bells  in 
England. — The  following  list  of  twelve-bells  peals 
is  fuller  than  that  published  in  N.  & Q.”  3'’*'  S.  iv. 
96.  I give  the  date,  the  weight,  and  note  of  the 
tenor,  also  the  founders.  The  earliest  ring  was  at 
York  Cathedral,  dated  1681.  At  a future  time  I 
will  send  you  the  legends  on  these  early  bells. 

Date.  Churches.  Founders.  Weight. 

1681.  York  Cathedral  Church.  Ancient.  63  0 0 


Melted  down  to  a peal  of  ten,  1765,  by 
Lester  & Packe  of  Whitechapel.  De- 
stroyed by  fire  1829,  after  which  a 
new  ring  was  cast  by  Hears  in 

1844 . . C.  53  3 9 

1715.  St.  John’s,  Cirencester.  Rudhall,  D.  28  0 0 

1719.  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street.  Rudhall.  D.  28  0 0 

1724.  St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool.  Dobson.  C.  41  0 0 

1726.  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Flds.  Rudhall.  D.  28  0 0 

1729.  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill.  Whitechapel.  C.  41  0 0 

1731.  St.  Mary’s,  Painswick.  Rudhall.  D.  28  0 0 

(Two  trebles  added  in  1821.) 

1735.  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  Knight.  B.  52  0 0 
1739.  St.  Leonard’s  Shoreditch.  Whitechapel.  D.  30  0 0 


(Two  trebles  added  in  1823.  Tenor 
cracked  by  clocking,  Feb.  27,  1860.) 

1770.  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge. 

1771.  St.  Martin’s,  Birming- 

ham. 

1775.  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft, 

Norwich. 

1787.  St.  John’s,  Halifax, 

(13  bells). 

1787.  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

1798.  St.  Chad’s,  Shrewsbury. 

1828.  Quex  Park,  Isle  of  Tha- 
net. 

1830.  St.  Mary’s,  Oldham. 

1841.  St.  Peter’s,  Leeds  (13 
bells). 

West  Bromwich  (13 
bells). 

St.  Mary  le  Tower, 

Ipswich. 

St.  Peter’s,  St.  Albans 


1847. 

1867. 

1868. 
1869. 


Worcester  Cathedral 
Church. 

(In  the  moulds). 


Whitechapel.  D.  30  0 

0 

Ditto. 

D.  36  1 

24 

Ditto. 

C.  41  0 

0 

Ditto. 

E.  25  0 

0 

Ditto. 

D.  36  0 

0 

Ditto. 

C.  41  1 . 

0 

Ditto. 

F.  15  0 

0 

Ditto. 

C.  30  0 

0 

Ditto. 

C.  36  0 

0 

Ditto. 

E.  23  0 

0 

Warners. 

Off  30  2 

0 

Warners. 

E.  23  0 

0 

Taylor. 

D.  49  0 

0 

The  advantage  of  an  extra  bell,  as  at  Halifax, 
Leeds,  &c.,  is,  that  the  key  may  be  occasionally 
altered  from  A major  to  A minor^  when  less 
than  the  full  number  of  twelve  are  runo’.  The 
grand  ring  of  ten  at  Exeter  cathedral  is  most  re- 
markable for  this  clever  arrangement.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  a rmg  of  bells  was  the  old  phrase 
for  a set  of  bells  and  not  a peal ; this  latter  word 
being  applied  to  the  performance  of  ringing, 


whether  one  bell  or  more  ; and  among  change 
ringers  it  means  the  performance  of  the  full  num- 
ber of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a given 
number  of  bells.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

HaVELOK  ” AND  PoBEET  OE  BeDNNE.  

Robert  Mannyng  of  Brunne,  himself  a Lincoln- 
shire man,  was  probably  alive  and  of  sufficient  age 
to  compose  poetry  when  the  English  version  of 

Havelok”  was  written  in  the  Lincolnshire  dialect. 
In  a passage  to  which  Sir  E.  Madden  has  drawn 
attention,  he  uses  expressions  which  show  clearly 
(1)  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  flavelok,” 
and  (2)  that  it  was  no  work  of  his  own,  as  might 
perhaps  for  a moment  be  imagined.  But  that 
he  knew  it  tolerably  well  can  be  verified  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  also  shows  that  Robert  of 
Brunne’s  ‘‘  Handlyng  Synne  ” was  written  after 

Havelok”  j which  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
other  evidence.  I think  the  following  is  a clear 
example  of  plagiarism : — 

“ A1  bat  he  per  fore  tok 
With-held  he  nouth  a ferpinges  nok.” 

Havelok,  1.  819. 

“ Plenerly,  alle  pat  he  toke 
Wyphelde  he  nat  a ferpynge  noke.” 

Robert  of  Brunne,  “ Handljoig  Synne,”  1.  237 
in  Morris’s  Specimens. 

This  case  is  so  clear  that  other  instances  are 
hardly  needed,  though  I think  it  very  likely  that 
a fair  number  of  such  imitations  could  be  found ; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  where  to  look 
for  the  original  of  some  of  Robert’s  expressions. 
The  word  to  sioillj  to  wash  dishes,  is  vei’g  rare, 
both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English.  Here 
is  one  example  of  it : — 

“ Ful  wel  kan  ich  dishes  swilen:' 

Havelok,  919. 

And  here  is  another  : — 

“ Pottes  and  dysshes  for  to  swele.’’ 

Handlyng  Synne,  254  (Morris). 

One  of  the  most  curious  stories  about  Havelok 
is,  that  a fiame  was  often  seen  to  proceed  out  of 
his  mouth  as  he  slept.  Compare  — 

“ Out  of  hys  moup  me  poghte  brak 
A flamme  of  fyre  bryght  and  clere.” 

Handlyng  Synne,  348  (Morris). 

Now  that  I have  pointed  this  out,  I dare  say 
some  of  your  readers  can  multiply  instances  of 
similar  plagiarism.  Observe,  too,  that  the  metre 
of  the  Handlyng  Synne”  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Havelok,”  although  on  other  occasions 
Robert  wrote  in  long  lines,  averaging  fourteen 
syllables.  Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Nueseey  Song. — I do  not  remember  having 
seen  the  following  in  any  collection  of  this  kind 
that  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  can  only 
remark,  if  properly  accompanied  with  a closed 
hand  and  rapping  on  the  fingers,  it  affords  infinite 
amusement  to  the  youngsters : — 
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“ Eap  goes  the  bacca  box,  open  goes  the  lid, 

In  goes  the  finger  and  pulls  out  a quid  ; 

Open  goes  the  mouth,  in  goes  the  quid. 

Out  comes  the  finger  and  raps  down  the  lid.” 

When  I find  "a  lord  chief  justice  and  a solicitor- 
general  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
rendering  of  important  matters  of  a like  nature,  I 
send  you  the  above  for  preservation  in  your  pages 
in  case  the  correctness  of  the  version  may  be 
hereafter  questioned  in  some  great  tobacco 
cause.”  While  on  this  subject  I may  mention 
that  I have  a copy,  in  perfect  and  clean  condition, 
after  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  two  nurseries, 
inirahile  dictu,  of  The  Old  Woman  and  her 
Three  Sons,”  mentioned  by  Me.  Bates  (4'^'^  S.  iii. 
50.)  William  Hakeison-. 

Kock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Geeaede’s  Baeivacles.  — Every  reader  of  dear 
old  Gerarde,  and  many  others  beside,  will  remem- 
ber his  fanciful  description  of  the  barnacle  goose, 
and  will  probably  be  surprised  that  such  a thing 
was  still  repeated  and  evidently  believed  by 
writers  some  130  years  ago.  Berkenmeyer,  a 
Dutchman,  who  published  his 

“ Curieux  antiquaire  (ou  Recueil  geographique  et 
historique  des  choses  les  plus  remarquables  qu’on  trouve 
dans  les  quatre  parties  de  I’univers  ” (Leyden) — 

in  1729,  makes  mention  of  it  in  full  earnest : — 

“ On  the  coasts  of  Scotland  a peculiar  kind  of  geese  is 
found,  which  the  inhabitants  call  hernacles  (sic),  and  the 
Dutch  Rotgansen  [lit.  rotted  geese].  They  do  not  come 
from  eggs  like  other  birds,  but  groio  upon  trees  (naissent 
sur  des  arbres)  or  are  produced  from  the  resin  of  fir-trees. 
On  this  account,  the  religious  people  and  the  zealous 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  eat  these  birds  on  fast 
days.  The  savans  do  not  agree  yet  as  to  the  way  of  this 
strange  generation.” — Vide  ante,  i.  p.  149. 

And  again : — 

“ On  the  coasts  [of  Irlande]  a kind  of  geese  is  met 
with  called  Macreuses,  which  are  brought  forth  from  the 
rotten  debris  of  ships.  At  first  they  are  not  seen  in  the 
wood  but  like  little  worms ; but  in  time,  they  take  the 
shape  of  a bird,  afterwards  the  feathers  come  too,  and 
finally  they  gain  the  size  and  shape  of  a goose.” — Vide 
ante,  i.  p.  155. 

The  sentence  that  precedes  the  latter  paragraph 
is  interesting  too  : — 

“ L’on  dit  que  les  vaches  dTrlande  ne  donnent  point  de 
lait  k moins  que  de  voir  aupres  d’elles  leurs  veaux,  ou 
quelque  figure  semblable.”  [And  according  to  him] 
“ LTrlande  est  un  royaume  sans  insectes.” — Vide  ante, 
i.  p.  154.* 

Heemann"  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Boessead  : THE  Key  at  Vevet. — In  the  Con- 
fessions and  other  works  of  Rousseau  mention  is 
often  made  of  his  favourite  hotel  at  Vevey  called 

La  Clef” — ^‘The  Key.”  The  guide-books  say 
it  no  longer  exists.  The  real  fact  is,  that  the  old 

[*  For  notices  of  Barnacles,  a shell-fish,  see  “N.  & Q.” 
l«t  S.  i.  117,  169,  254,  340  ; viii.  124,  223,  300.— Ed.] 


house  is  still  standing,  though  no  longer  an  hotel. 
It  is  now  used  as  a cafe  and  restaurant.  It  is 
immediately  behind  the  Grenette,  or  corn-market^ 
on  the  Grande-Place,  and  is  easily  found  by  the 
old  original  sign — a huge  ke3^ 

James  Henet  Dixon. 

Epigeam.  — Your  columns  have  been  always 
open  to  stray  epigrams.  Is  the  following  worth 
preserving.?  I copy  it  from  a MS.  volume  of 
poetical  quotations  belonging  to  an  aged  rela- 
tive : — 

“ On  hearing  a lady  praise  the  eyes  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
C , a famous  Dissenting  preacher. 

“ I cannot  praise  your  parson’s  e^'es  ; 

I never  see  his  ej'es  divine. 

For  when  he  prays  he  shuts  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  preaches  he  shuts  mine.” 

JOSEPHHS. 


Ball  oe  Canton. — Praed,  in  his  School  and 
Schoolfello20s,  written  1829,  says  : — 

“ And  Ball,  who  was  but  poor  at  Greek, 

Is  ver}"  rich  at  Canton.” 

Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Manning  in  1806,. 
says : Have  you  met  with  a friend  of  mine, 
named  Ball,  at  Canton  ? ” Hath  Canton  a family 
of  the  name,  or  is  the  coincidence  accidental  ? 

Makeocheie. 

Behce  oe  Kennet.  — In  Burke’s  Commoner Sj 
article  Bruce  of  Kennet,”  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Margaret  daughter  of  Bruce 
of  Kennet,  by  daughter  of  David  Young  of  Kirk- 
ton,  married  Neilson  of  Kilcathie  in  Galloway. 
In  no  Galloway  history  can  I find  any  mention  of 
the  name  of  such  a family.  There  was,  however, 
a family  of  Neilson  of  Craigcatfie  in  Wigtown- 
shire. Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
this  Kilcathie  should  be  Craigcatfie  ? D.  R.  C. 

13,  London  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Chaeles  I.’s  Stick. — The  following  curious 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  and  Letters 
of  Samuel  Curwen,  an  American  in  England, 
1775-1783,  p.  211.  Boston,  1864,  4th  edit.  : — 

“ Invited  by  Mr.  S.  Raddon  to  a sight  of  the  cane  King 
Charles  I.  had  in  his  hand  at  his  trial,  from  whence  the- 
gold  head  dropped  off  in  Court,  interpreted  by  the  credu- 
lous as  an  ill  omen.  It  is  a beautiful  stick  and  finely 
shaded,  and  I suppose  as  much  revered  by  his  infatuated 
admirers  as  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded  "by  the  devout 
Israelites.” 

This  visit  happened  in  1778,  and  the  trial  of 
the  king  was  in  1649.  Is  this  interesting  relic 
still  in  existence,  and  where  ? 

Geoege  Johnson. 

Bloomsbury. 

Caihs  Gabeiel  Cibbee.  — This  well-known 
sculptor  (father  of  Colley  Cibber),  who  settled 
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in  England^  where  so  many  of  his  works  are  to 
be  seen,  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Elensborg, 
in  Slesvig.  He  was  buried  in  the  Danish  church, 
Wellclose  Square,  London,  where  there  was  a 
tablet  to  his  memory.  I say  was,  for  1 believe 
the  church  is  now  demolished.  Is  the  name  of 
Cibber  still  known  in  Slesvig  P And  if  so,  is  it 
there  pronounced  after  the  German  manner  — 
Tsihher,  or  with  the  C soft,  as  we  in  England  are 
accustomed  to  sound  the  name — Sibber?  And 
what  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  ? It  does  not 
occur  in  Pott’s  Personennamen,  1859.  J. 

E.  J.  Collins. — I have  four  plates,  1,  2,  4,  6, 
illustrative  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the 
dedication  of  which  is  signed  by  Eliz.  Jane  Col- 
lins. Can  any  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  tell 
me  who  E.  J.  Collins  was,  and  if  the  plates  are 
scarce  ? G.  S. 

Custom  on  Removing.  — I lately  changed  my 
residence.  The  first  time  my  wife  entered  our 
new  home  she  took  a Bible,  some  salt,  and  some 
oatmeal  with  her,  and  placed  them  in  one  of  the 
cupboards.  When  I heard  what  she  had  done, 
she  explained  that  the  Bible  was  emblematic  of  a 
good  foundation  for  our  home,  and  the  meal  and 
salt  were  emblems  of  plenty.  I never  heard  of 
the  custom  before.  It  is,  I believe,  a Cheshire 
practice.  A Lancashiee  Lad. 

Preston. 

Antique  Deed  Chest  oe  Jewel  Case.  — I 
have  a casket  — height  twelve  inches,  width 
thirteen  inches,  length  nineteen  inches,  singu- 
larly massive,  veneered  inside  with  rosewood, 
outside  with  tulip-wood  elaborately  inlaid,  and 
covered  with  large  brass  fittings  of  cruciform 
fleurs-de-lis.  A spring  and  lock  secure  the  lid  j 
on  lifting  which,  two-thirds  of  the  box  is  seen, 
also  two  screws,  one  on  each  side,  a foot  long, 
to  secure  it  to  the  floor.  The  front  lets  down, 
disclosing  two  drawers;  access  is  also  given  to 
secret  drawers  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood. 

It  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Eliza  Bevington  of  Hanley,  and  described  as 

An  Antique  Deed  Chest  and  Jewel  Case.”  It 
is  in  beautiful  preservation,  but  evidently  me- 
diaeval. Can  you,  or  your  readers,  give  me  a 
clue  to  its  history  ? C.  H.  Ceaweoed. 

Stafford. 

The  Dolphin  Knockees  in  Dean  Steeet, 
Eettee  Lane. — These  brass  knockers  in  the  shape 
of  a dolphin  are  noticed  by  John  Thomas  Smith 
in  his  Book  for  a Rainy  Day  (3rd  edition,  p.  107), 
under  the  year  1787.  He  says  : — 

“ When  first  I saw  these  knockers,  which  were  all  of 
solid  brass,  seventeen  of  the  doors  of  the  four-and-twenty 
houses  in  Dean  Street  were  adorned  Avith  them,  and  the 
good  houseAvives’  care  was  to  keep  them  as  bright  as  the 
chimney-sweeper's  ladle  on  May-day.  As  my  mind  from 
my  earliest  remembrance  Avas  of  an  inquisitive  nature. 


my  curiosity  urged  me  to  learn  Avhy  this  street,  above 
all  others,  was  thus  adorned ; and  my  inquiry  was,  as  I 
then  thought,  at  once  ansAvered  satisfactorily. 

“‘This  ground  and  the  houses  upon  it  belong  to  the 
Fishmongers’  Company,’  Avas  the  answer  returned  b}''  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants ; and  the  heraldic  reader  will 
recollect  that  the  arms  of  that  Avorshipful  and  ancient 
bodj’-  are  dolphins.  Not  being  satisfied  Avith  this  asser- 
tion, hoAve\"er,  I went  to  Fishmongers’  Hall,  and  was 
there  assured  that  the  Company  never  had  any  property 
in  Dean  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 

“ On  the  17th  May,  1829,  I visited  this  street  in  order 
to  see  hoAV  many  of  my  brazen-faced  acquaintances  ex- 
posed themselv’es,  and  I found  that  Dean  Street  was 
neai'ly  as  deficient  in  its  dolphin  knockers  as  a church- 
yard is  of  its  earliest  tombstones,  for  out  of  seventeen  only 
three  remained.” 

In  passing  through  Dean  Street  on  March  23, 
1869  (forty  years  after  Smith’s  last  visit)  I ob- 
served one  only  of  the  dolphin  knockers  still 
remaining — on  the  door  of  the  house  No.  6.  It 
is  somewhat  worn,  probably  as  much  from  the 
incessant  cleaning  it  has  been  subjected  to  as 
from  the  ravages  of  time. 

Being,  like  Smith,  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  particularly  in  respect  of  London  peculiari- 
ties, I should  like  to  know  if  any  subsequent 
inquirer  has  discovered  the  cause  of  these  dolphin 
knockers  being  attached  to  the  houses  in  Dean 
Street,  and  whether  knockers  of  a similar  pattern 
and  material  are  known  to  have  existed  else- 
where. W.  H.  Husk. 

John  Gifeoed. — I am  anxious  for  information 
as  to  John  Gifibrd,  of  Chichester,  Esq.,  who  was 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Hooton-Pagnell,  co.  York, 
early  in  the  reign  of  .Tames  I. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesfmxl  Manor,  Brigg. 

Kimbolton  Castle  : Bolton  MS.  Autogeaph 
Diaey.  — The  above  occurs  in  a catalogue.  Part 
xxxvii.  1861,  No. 115  b.  of.T.  C.  Hotten,  Piccadilly, 
and  has  been  sold.  Being  engaged  in  getting 
together  materials  for  the  History  of  Kimbolton, 
I should  esteem  it  a very  great  favour  if  the 
present  possessor  of  the  above  MS.  would  spare 
me  the  loan  of  it  for  a short  time ; or,  if  pre- 
ferred, I would  purchase  it  on  behalf  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  T.  P.  Feenie,  M.R.C.S. 

Kimbolton,  Hunts. 

L,  AN  Aeabic  Numeeal. — Can  you  inform  me 
why  L ” is  used  to  represent  50  ? I have  heard 
that  y is  used  for  5,  from  the  fact  that  if  the  hand 
is  held  up  with  the  four  fingers  together  and  the 
thumb  separate,  a V is  formed,  and  I presume 
that  X represents  10,  for  its  being  made  up  of  two 
V’s ; but  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  L standing  for  50.  E.  D. 

Medals. — I have  in  my  possession  two  silver 
medals,  about  which  I would  feel  obliged  for  any 
information.  The  one  has  on  its  obverse  a female 
figure  standing  and  holding  a long  wand  in  her 
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right  hand.  The  legend  is  The  Free  and 
independant  Society  of  the  Cityzens  of  Kilkewy  ” 
(sic).  On  the  reverse^  a large  ring  grasped  by 
eight  handS;  which  are  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  The  legend  being  “ Who  will  sepe- 
rate  ” (sic).  This  medal  is  an  engraved  one,  is  very 
thin,  about  the  size  of  a halfcrown,  and  has  a loop 
at  the  top,  as  if  it  had  been  worn  as  a badge. 

The  second  medal  I would  ask  for  information 
concerning  is  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a Greek 
didrachm.  On  the  obverse  is  a neatly  executed 
head  of  Byron  (?),  as  I have  heard.  There  is  no 
legend  or  name  given,  but  under  the  head  is  the 
name  of  the  artist  Mills.  On  the  reverse,  in  the 
field  of  the  medal,  are  the  letters  H E 0 ” in  a 
monogram.  Over  the  monogram  are  the  Greek 
characters  A 'l'  N B,  under  it  are  the  letters 
A XI I Z.  This  medal  seems  to  have  been  struck 
from  a hidlet  of  silver  in  imitation  of  the  early 
Greek  coins.  B.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Dublin. 

Mohtagu  mss.  — In  a catalogue  of  Stenson’s, 
then  living  in  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  occurs  a 
lot  of  deeds,  letters,  &c.  of  various  persons^  and 
among  them  some  letters  of  certain  members  of 
the  family  of  Montagu.  I made  inquiry  about 
them  ] they  w^ere,  however,  already  sold.  I should 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  present  possessor  would 
favour  me  with  some  account  of  them. 

Tnos.  P.  Feknie,  M.E.C.S. 

Kimbolton,  Hunts. 

Be.  Samuel  Paee.  — Who  wrote  the  ode  to 
the  late  Dr.  Parr,  beginning  thus  ? — 

“ Filled  with  all  elements  of  strife, 

Which  tear  thee  each  a different  wa^’.” 

c.  c. 

The Perch”  as  a Measure  in Englahh  and 
Ireland.  — I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  explain  to  me  how  the  difference 
first  arose  between  the  English  and  Irish  perch  or 
pole — in  one  country  it  is  five  and  a half,  in  the 
other  seven  yards  long.  Yet  it  is  evidently  a 
French  word,  probably  Norman,  and  is  indeed 
now  known  as  an  old  measure  in  the  agricultural 
district  of  Normandy.  Umbra. 

French  Portraits. — I have  in  my  possession 
a number  of  miniature  portraits,  painted  on  panels, 
oval-shaped,  and  measuring  about  eight  inches  by 
six.  The  persons  represented  are  — Napoleon, 
Kleber,  Mirabeau,  Bobespierre,  Danton,  Fouquier 
de  Tinville,  Condorcet,  Bailly,  Barnave,  Brissot, 
Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Petion,  Boland,  Tallien, 
Pitt,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  one  unknown.  With 
them  I also  obtained  four  miniatures  on  rectan- 
gular panels,  of  Moreau,  Madame  Lamballe  (?), 
Ch.  Lameth,  and  P.  Lameth.  The  portraits  are 
apparently  not  the  work  of  one  artist,  but  are  all 
well  executed.  The  collection  is  peculiar  in  its 


formation,  and  my  query  is  as  follows  : — For  what 
purpose  could  a uniform  series  of  portraits  of  these 
persons  have  been  collected  ? There  is  a great 
proportion  of  Girondists  j can  these  portraits  have 
been  painted  to  illustrate  any  history  ? Napoleon,. 
Kleber,  and  Moreau  are  represented  in  uniform, 
and  a few  of  the  others  resemble  the  engravings  in 
Bentley’s  edition  of  Thiers's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  Lameths,  Tallien,  Barnave,  Boland 
were  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  any 
one  anxious  to  have  a copy  of  their  portraits  made 
from  well-known  originals.  I am  informed  that 
these  pictures  were  brought  hither  by  an  Ame- 
rican gentleman  who  resided  in  Paris  during  the 
Bevolution,  Are  there  original  portraits  of  all 
the  foregoing  persons  in  the  public  galleries  in 
Paris  ? W.  H.  Whitmore. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Postal  Query. — In  an  original  letter  which  I 
have  before  me,  written  from  Bur}’  (near  Man- 
chester) by  J.  Stanley  about  a century  ago,  he 
therein  states  that  he  had  received  the  intelligence 
of  his  nephew  (Lord)  Strange’s  death  at  Bath  the 
day  before.  Query  : By  what  means  would  it  be 
conveyed  ? James  Higson. 

13,  Ardwick  Green  North,  Manchester. 

Quotations. — Whence  the  following : — 

“ Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  0 Prince  of 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ! Put  on  the  visible  robes  of 
thine  imperial  majesty ; take  up  that  unlimited  sceptre 
which  thine  Almighty  Father  hath  bequeathed  thee  : for 
now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all  creatures 
sigh  to  be  renewed.” 

SCOTICUS. 

“ Who  leap  o’er  all  eternal  truths,  in  their  Pindaric, 
way.” 

P.  G.  H. 

“ Freed  from  the  fury  of  a tempestuous  world, 

And  restored  to  the  dust,  the  natural  end  of  mankind.” 

A. 

From  wbat  autbor  is  this  sentiment  derived  ? — 

“ Meanwhile  our  sorrows  went ; and  came 
Like  showers  of  summer  rain.” 

This  may  be  an  imperfect  quotation.  Alicia. 

Suffolk  Dedications. — In  Architectural  Notes 
on  the  Churches  and  other  Mediaeval  Buildings  of 
Suffolk,  published  by  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,  1855, 
the  following  churches  are  stated  to  have  their 
dedications  unknown.  Can  any  reader  supply 
them  ? Kesgrave,  Aspall,  Braiseworth,  Dipping, 
Shellahd,  Alpheton,  Bradfield  Combust,  Gedding, 
Great  Welnetham,  and  Ickworth. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

John  Watson. — In  1857,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Beranger,  there  appeared  in  several 
English  newspapers  a few  translations  of  the  great 
poet.  These  were  signed  ^^How  Santjon,”  which 
I find  is  only  a transposition  of  John  Watson. 
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Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  there  was 
really  such  a person  ? And  if  so,  whether  he 
published  any  poems  similar  to  the  above  ? 

Jersey. 

Wedgwood  Wake. — I have  three  pieces  of 
cream-coloured  Wedgwood,  stamped  on  the  under- 
side with  the  name.  It  is  all  painted  in  colours, 
remarkably  well,  in  groups  of  figures,  very  much 
as  an  artist  would  use  his  brush  to  make  a coloured 
sketch  on  paper.  The  artist’s  name,  as  I read  it, 
put  in  with  a brush,  is  E.  Lyson.  I never  saw 
any  other  specimens  of  Wedgwood  painted  like 
these.  I should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  the 
subject.  G.  P. 

C.  H.  Williams’s  ^^Odes.”  — The  editions 
1775-1780,  being  first  and  second  of  The  Odes 
of  Sh'  Charles  Hanhury  Williams^  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  &c.,  12mo,  London,  T.  Coslett  . . . for 
S.  Vandenbergh,”  are  in  Lowndes  (vol.  iv.  p.  2930) 
said  to  be  edited  by  Joseph  Bitson.  It  has  been 
said  that  one  or  both  of  these  editions  were, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  suppressed.  * Is  this 
so,  and  was  Bitson  the  editor  r I have  seen  a 
very  choice  and  complete  set  of  Bitson,  but  The 
Odes  were  not  there.  0.  D.  L. 

^^Yod  be  slowed.”  — What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  expression,  which  one  constantly  hears  ? 

J.  B.  H. 


tDitb 

Verses  ascribed  to  the  Earl  oe  Essex, 
1576. — The  following  lines  are  written  in  a very 
fine  contemporary  hand  on  the  blank-leaf  between 
the  New  Testament  and  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes,  collected  into  Englishe  Metre  by  T. 
Sternhod  (sic),  J.  Hopkins  and  Others,”  in  a copy 
of  the  Genevan  Bible,  “Printed  by  .Tohn  Crespin, 
4to,  M.D.LXviii.”  The  name  “Balph  Hawes,” 
with  date  “Oct.  22,  1693,”  written  in  the  same 
hand,  on  the  title-page  and  elsewhere,  indicates 
the  transcriber  of  the  lines : — 

“ Canticu  Walter!  Comitis  Essex  cantatu  paulo  ante 
mortem  suam  qui  obiit  mense  Septembris  anno  lie° 
Elizabethse  viiio  anno  dm  1576.” 

“ 0 beavenl}^  god,  o father  most  deare,  cast  doune  thi 
tender  eye 

Uppon  aw....  that  prostrat  here’  before  thi  throne 
doth  lie. 

O powre  the  pretious  oyle  of  grace,  into  my  wounded 
harte, 

O lett  the’  droppes  of  mercie  swage,  the  vigor  of  my 
smarte. 

My  sinfull  sowle  oppressed  sore,  with  carefull  clogges 
of  synne. 

In  humble  sort  submitts  it  selfe’  thi  mercie  for  to 
Wynne, 


r*  Copies  of  both  editions  are  in  the  British  Museum. — 
Ed.] 


Graunt  mcie  than  oh  saviour  swete,’  to  me  most  ioyfull 
thralle. 

Whose  mornefull  crie  to  the  alone,  doth  still  for  mercie 
call, 

Thi  blessed  will  I liaue  dispised,  vppon  a stubborne’ 
mynde. 

And  to  the’  sway  of  worldlie  thinges,  my  selfe  I haue 
inclinde, 

Forgetting  heaven  & heavenlie  power,  where  god  & 
saints  do  dwell. 

My  lief  had  like  to  treade  the  stepps,  that  leades  the 
waie  to  hell, 

But  my  deare  Lord  and  Leadstarre  bright,  I will  no 
more  do  soe, 

to  thinck  vppon  my  former  lief,  my  hart  doth  melte 
for  woe, 

Alas  I sighe’  alas  I sobbe’  alas  I do  repent, 
that  euer  my  licensiouse  will,  so  v/ickedlie  was  bent, 
Sith  thus  therfore  with  irefull  plainte’  thi  mercie  I do 
crave, 

O lord  for  thi  great  mercies  sake,  lett  me  thi  mercie 
iiaue, 

Eestore  to  lief  the  wretched  sowle,  that  else  is  like  to 
die. 

So  shall  my  voice  unto  thi  name,  singe  praise  con- 
tinuallie, 

Nowe  blessed  be’  the’  father  first,  & blessed  be’  the 
sonne, 

And  blessed  be’  the’  holie  ghoste,  by  whom  all  thinges 
be  donn, 

Blesse’  me’  o blessed  Trinitie,  with  tlii  eternall  grace, 

that  after  death  my  sowle  may  haue’  in  heaven  a 
dwelling  place.” 

Whether  these  touching  verses  have  appeared 
before  iii  print  or  not — and  I do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  them — their  present  publication  in 
these  columns,  from  a contemporary  transcript, 
will  not  be  without  interest.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

[These  lines  are  printed,  with  some  variations,  in  The 
Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  edit.  1810,  p.  87,  entitled 
“ The  Complaint  of  a Synner,”  and  signed  with  the  initials 
of  F.  K.,  i.  e.  Francis  Kinwelmersh,  a friend  of  George 
Gaseoigne.  They  appeal',  however,  to  be  the  production 
of  Walter  Devereux,  the  first  Earl  of  Essex  of  that  family, 
and  are  still  extant  in  a manuscript  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  (Sloane  collection,  No.  1896,  p.  58),  where  they  are 
called  A godly  and  vertuous  Song  made  by  the  Honor- 
able the  Earl  of  Essex,  lately  deceased  in  anno  dom.  1576.” 
There  is  a touching  narrative  of  the  earl’s  last  illness  and 
death,  prefixed  to  Camden’s  Annates,  edit.  Hearne,  1717, 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxix.,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ed- 
ward Waterhouse,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this 
“ Godly  and  Vertuous  Song.”  The  writer  states  that 
“ the  night  following,  which  was  the  night  before  he  died, 
he  called  William  Hewes,  which  was  his  musician,  to 
play  upon  the  virginal  and  to  sing.  ‘Play,’  said  he, 

‘ my  song.  Will  Hewes,  and  I will  sing  it  myself.’  So 
he  did  it  most  joyfully,  not  as  the  howling  swan,  which, 
still  looking  down,  waileth  her  end,  but  as  a sweet  lark  ; 
lifting  up  his  hands,  and  casting  up  his  eyes  to  his  God.” 

This  song,  or  hymn,  which  the  earl  had  composed 
during  the  intervals  of  pain,  like  every  expression  that 
fell  from  him  during  his  illness,  breatiies  a spirit  of  true 
and  lively  faith.  Hearne  has  not  only  omitted  the  title 
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prefixed  to  the  narrative,  but  also  the  song  itself.  For- 
tunately  the  original  manuscript  of  it,  supposed  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Churchj^ard,  came  into  the 
possession  of  William  Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary. 

It  is  entitled  “ The  Manner  of  the  Sickness  and  Death  of 
Walter  L.  Fferers,  Earle  of  Essex  and  Eawe,  and  Earle 
Marshall  of  Ireland,  1575.”  The  lines  are  entitled  “ The 
Song  which  his  Ho:  sung  the  night  before  he  departed 
this  Life.”  (Addit.  MS.  5845,  pp.  337— 349.)  Following 
the  earl’s  song  in  the  same  manuscript  is  “An  Epitaph 
upon  the  Death  of  the  forcsaid  Earle,  made  by  Thomas 
Churchyard.”  Vide  Select  Poetry  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
j5'Z<za5etA,by  Edw'avd  Farr,  Camb.  1845,  pp.  xxviii.  316, 
where  the  earl’s  song  is  also  printed,  and  the  Lives  and 
Letters  of  the  Devereux,  Earls  of  Essex,  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Bourchicr  Devereux,  ed.  1853,  i.  145.] 

Kelics  oe  William  Huntington,  S.  S. — 

“ I had  intended  to  give  some  examples  of  the  prices 
which  relics  have  fetched  at  various  times  ; but  I will 
content  myself  with  an  extract  from  a would-be  humor- 
ous poem  called  ‘ Chalcographimania.’  ‘ I cannot  refrain 
from  recording  the  methodistical  mania,  w'hich  was  never 
more  powerfully  evinced  by  the  most  bigoted  Catholics 
than  became  manifest  a short  time  back  at  the  sale  of 
Huntington’s  effects  at  Hermes  Hill,  Pentonville,  when 
among  other  precious  relics  of  this  saint  among  the 
ranters,  producing  extraordinary  sums,  an  old  arm-chair 
must  particularly  stand  recorded,  which,  although  not  in- 
trinsically worth  fifty  shillings,  was  knocked  down  to  a de- 
votee for  sixty  pounds ; whilst  Saunders  [?],  the  auctioneer, 
was  commissioned  to  go  as  far  as  one  hundred  had  the 
competitorship  continued.  In  addition  to  this  chair  mania, 
I have  recently  been  informed  that  the  spectacles  of 
Huntington  and  every  other  article  produced  similarl}' 
exorbitant  sums ; whilst  it  is  asserted  that  a wagon  of 
the  prophet’s  was  purchased  by  a farmer,  who  was  one  of 
his  most  zealous  followers,  for  no  less  a sum  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds.’” — Cornhill  Mag. 

1869,  p.  416,  art.  “On  Relics  Ecclesiastical.” 

I do  not  know  Clialcograifiimania,  but  if,  as  tbe 
title  suggests,  it  relates  to  the  pursuit  of  drawings 
in  chalk,  I shall  find  in  it  no  more  about  Hunting- 
ton.  I shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any  account 
of  the  sale  of  his  effects.  Very  few’  of  the  many 
stories  about  the  enormous  prices  given  for  “ things 
in  themselves  neither  choice  nor  rare,”  merely  be- 
cause they  have  belonged  to  distinguished  persons, 
bear  investigation.  That  two  competitors  should 
be  found  for  a waggon  at  twelve  hundred  pounds 
is  strange,  and  if  true  the  name  of  the  successful 
one  must  have  been  well  known  at  the  time,  and 
also  the  shrine  in  which  the  relic  v/as  deposited. 

Fitzhopkins. 

[A  well-sketched  account  of  the  career  of  this  extra- 
ordinary character  would  make  a curious  chapter  in  our 
biographical  histoiy.  His  real  name  was  Hunt,  which 
he  augmented  to  Huntington,  owing  to  one  of  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  “ the  follies  of  his  youth,”  having 
been  called  upon  to  support  an  illegitimate  child.  Some- 
thing, however,  was  to  be  made  even  of  this  unlucky  juve- 
nile disaster,  which  he  thus  narrates  in  his  own  peculiar 
style  : “ If  I change  my  name  the  law  may  follow  me  for 


that ; and  if  I let  the  present  name  stand,  I may  be 
traced  by  means  of  the  newspapers.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  me  to  escape,  and  that  is  by  an  addition.  An 
addition  is  no  change,  and  addition  is  no  robbery.  With 
this  name  I was  born  again  ; I was  baptised  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ; and  I will  appeal  to  any  man  of  sense  if  a person 
has  not  a just  right  to  go  by  the  name  he  was  born  and 
baptised  with.”  Towards  the  close  of  his  extraordinary 
career,  his  Banh  of  Faith  proved  a bank  of  gold  ; for  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  b}"  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  he  married  the  rich  widow  of  Sir  James  Sander- 
son, Bart.,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Skinner.  Well 
might  he  use  S.  S.  for  his  honorary  degree,  for  he  was 
indeed  a lucky  Sinner  Saved. 

William  Huntington’s  furniture,  plate,  books,  ale  and 
beer,  town  coach  and  chariot,  and  a pair  of  capital  brown 
coach  geldings,  &c.,  were  sold  bj'"  auction  by  Messrs. 
Skinner,  Tuchin,  and  Forrest,  at  his  residence,  Hermes 
Hill,  Pentonville,  on  Sept.  22,  1813,  and  three  following 
days.  It  was  curious  to  remark  the  sincere  veneration, 
approaching  almost  to  idolatry,  which  pervaded  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  ministers,  hearers,  and  friends  on 
this  occasion,  each  bidding  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 
in  order  to  become  the  possessor  of  some  precious  relic  of 
their  admired  teacher.  An  old  elbow  chair  sold  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  sixty  guineas.  An  ordinary  pair  of 
spectacles  fetched  seven  guineas ; a common  silver  snufiT- 
box,  five  guineas  ; and  every  article  of  plate  from  23s.  to 
26s.  per  ounce.  One  of  his  sturdy  followers  purchased  a 
barrel  of  ale  which  had  been  brewed  for  Christmas,  be- 
cause he  would  have  something  to  remember  him  by. 
Among  the  books,  Owen  On  the  Hebrews  and  On  the 
Spirit  sold  for  8Z.  15s.  6(i. ; Goodwin’s  fForks,  5 vols. 
16Z.  16s.,  and  his  own  publications  in  16  vols.  13Z.  10s 
We  doubt  the  accurac}’  of  the  statement  of  his  waggon 
having  fetched  1,200/.,  for  the  entire  produce  of  the  sale 
only  amolmted  to  1,800/.  11s.  2-hd.  In  fact,  no  waggon 
appears  in  the  Sale  Catalogue.  His  cellar  w’as  well 
stocked  with  beer  and  ale,  but  did  not  contain  a single 
bottle  of  Avine. 

Chalcographimania;  or  the  Portrait-  Collector  and  Pr  inf - 
sellers  Chronicle,  Bond.  1814,  is  one  of  the  feeble  poetical 
productions  of  W.  H.  Ireland.] 

Bukns:  Byrne:  O’Byene.  — Can  any  reader 
of  N.  & Q.”  supply  me  with  information  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Irish  sept  of  Byrne,  or 
O’Byrne?  Some  members  of  the  sept,  in  abject 
circumstances,  are  believed  to  have  sought  em- 
ployment as  miners  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark- 
shire, near  Hamilton,  about  a century  ago.  Their 
descendants  took  the  Scottish  name  of  Burns. 

Charles  Kogers,  LL.O. 

SnoAvdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

[The  expression,  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkslrire, 
near  Hamilton,”  cannot  be  accurate,  as  that  burgh  is  dis- 
tant as  the  crow  flies  fully  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Upper  Ward,  which  is  the  parish  of  Carluke, 
where  coal  has  been  Avrought  from  a remote  period  ; but 
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the  nearest  of  these  old  pits  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
point  mentioned  above.  Burn,  though  not  a common,  is 
by  no  means  a rare  name  in  the  more  northern  parishes 
of  the  Upper  Vv’’ard.  The  information  required  might 
perhaps  be  found  by  referring  to  the  parochial  records  of 
Carluke,  now  in  the  General  Register  House  at  Edin- 
burgh ; but  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  imperfect, 
as  it  was  the  fashion  a century  ago  to  keep  them  on 
loose  sheets  of  paper,  many  of  which  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.] 


PORTRAITS  OF  LORD  MAYORS  OF  LONDON. 

(4th  311,) 

The  disappearance  of  the  woodcut  series  of  the 
Elizabethan  Lord  Mayors  is  much  to  be  lamented 
as  a literary  curiosity ; for  it  seems  to  have  been 
unique.  It  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  col- 
lection of  Joseph  Gulston  of  Ealing  Grove,  sold 
in  1786  (as  described  in  Nichols’s  Illustrations  of 
Literary  History,  v.  30),  and  when  Granger  wrote 
was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  St.Aubyn,  Bart., 
from  which  it  was  sold  in  1840,  as  noticed  by  C.F.  A. 
The  Lord  Mayors  it  represented  are  summed  up 
by  Granger  under  their  companies,  and  the  total 
amounts  to  forty-five.  According  to  the  St.- 
Aubyn catalogue  there  were  forty-seven  prints. 
The  years]  from  1558  to  1601,  inclusive,  are  only 
forty-three  ] but  in  some  years  (owing  to  deaths) 
there  were  two  Lord  Mayors.  This  may  account 
for  there  being  more  engravings  than  the  number 
of  years,  and  perhaps  some  title-page  or  other 
adjunct  is  counted  in  the  higher  number.  In 
respect  to  portraiture  the  work  is  of  question- 
able value ; for  Granger  informs  us  that  some  of 
the  heads  serve  for  several  Mayors.”  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  copied  by  W.  Bichardson 
for  the  illustrators  of  Granger — viz.  Sir  Thomas 
Lee,  1558  (the  first  of  the  series) ; Sir  William 
Harper,  1561,  the  founder  of  Bedford  School ; Sir 
Bichard  Saltonstall,  1597  ; and  possibly  more,  for 
I make  mention  of  the  last  from  Bichardson’s 
etching  now  before  me  — the  two  former  only 
being  noticed  in  Granger’s  Biographical  History  of 
England  (edit.  1824).  Bichardson  engraved  Sir 
Bichard  Saltonstall  ^Mrom  an  Unique  Print  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  .lohn  S'^  Aubin,  BarV’  and  pub- 
lished his  copy  March  20,  1794.  I shall  be  glad 
to  learn — 1.  Whether  Bichardson  copied  more  j 

2.  Whether  loose  copies  of  the  original  woodcuts 
ever  occur  separately  from  the  book ; 3.  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  resemblance  between  this  por- 
trait of  Sir  William  Harper  and  the  picture  of 
him  now  preserved  at  Bedford ; and  above  all,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  in  the  event  of 
the  original  series  being  discovered,  whether  some 
of  the  portraits  wear  an  appearance  of  greater  veri” 
similitude  than  the  rest,  or  whether  they  are  all 


fanciful  and  imaginary.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Wol- 
stan  Dixie,  Lord  Mayor  in  1585,  was  published  at 
an  early  date  by  H.  Holland.  The  original  picture 
was  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
and  was  again  engraved  by  T.  Trotter,  1795,* 
and  this  engraving  is  inserted  in  Nichols’s  History 
of  .Leicestershire,  exhibiting  a very  perfect  delinea- 
tion of  the  civic  Collar  of  Esses  and  its  dependent 
jewel  at  the  date  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie’s  mayoralty. 
It  will  be  worth  0.  F.  A.’s  trouble  to  search 
whether  the  Gulston  and  St.  Aubyn  set  of  en- 
gravings afterwards  passed  through  the  very  ex- 
tensive collection  of  portraits  formed  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  at  Stowe.  At  any  event,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  present  possessor 
will  respond  to  his  interesting  inquiry. 

^ J.  G.  N. 


THE  SYON  COPE. 

(Ph  s.  iii.  317.) 

The  Sloped  Edge  has  forty-five  lozenges  of 
arms  laid  down  upon  it,  as  mentioned  on  p.  317.. 
In  describing  them  I begin  on  the  dexter  side, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  specta- 
tor’s left  hand,  at  the  top. 

1.  Vair,  a fesse  G.  semee  of  lozenges  or,  each 
charged  with  a cross  B. 

2.  Or,  two  bars  B. 

3.  Ferrers.  As  before,  but  reversed. 

4.  Be  versed.  Quarterly,  1 and  4,  G.,  a castle 
or ; the  rest  very  much  faded  out,  Castile;  2 and 
3,  argent,  a lion  rampant  purpure.  I say  purpure, 
but  the  colour  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite  black. 
Leon.  If  I am  right  in  assigning  this  marshalling 
to  Castile  and  Leo7i,  as  I believe  I am,  then  it 
would  appear  that  the  lion  in  Leon  was  at  this, 
time  taken  to  be  purple. 

5.  Azure,  a cross  or. 

6.  Azure,  a lion  rampant  contourne  or,  withirr 
a bordure  G.,  charged  with  eight  water-bougets 
argent.  I have  examined  these  charges  repeatedly 
with  great  care.  I cannot  make  them  out  to  be 
anything  but  water-bougets. 

7.  I)e  Neivhurg.  As  before. 

8.  Le  Despenser.  As  before  j a good  deal  faded. 

9.  Azure,  a bend  between  six  birds  or. 

10.  Gules,  seme  of  cross  crosslets  or,  a saltire 
vair. 

11.  Genevile.  As  before;  very  carelessly  laid 
down,  being  cut  off  at  the  dexter  and  base  points. 

12.  Beversed,  and  cut  at  the  real  base-point, 
G.,  three  lions  passant  gardant  or.-  England. 

13.  Clifford.  As  before. 

14.  Beversed.  Or,  possibly  diapered  G.,  on  a 
fesse  G.,  three  fleurs-de-lys  or. 

16.  Beversed.  G.,  a lion  rampant  argent, 
within  a bordure  B.,  semee  of  five  foils  or. 

16.  Beversed.  Cheeky,  or  and  G.,  on  a bend 
azure  five  horse-shoes  argent. 
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17  as  18  as  2,  19  as  3^  20  as  10^  21  as  13, 
22  as  8. 

23  as  9.  This  23rd  lozenge  is  in  the  centre,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cope.  Its  base  point  is  placed 
towards  the  dexter.  With  the  next  (24)  the 
lozenges  begin  to  rise  to  the  sinister  side. 

24.  Azure,  a lion  rampant  or,  within  a bor- 
dure  Gr.,  charged  with  eight  water-boiigets  j as 
No.  6,  but  the  lion  not  contourne. 

25.  Azure,  three  pales  argent  j on  a bend  G., 
three  escallops  or,  Grandison. 

26.  G.,  a lion  rampant  or. 

27.  Per  fesse,  chief,  cheeky  or  and  G.,  base 
vair. 

28.  Genemle.  As  before. 

29.  Per  fesse,  azure  and  or,  a cross  patonce 
extending  over  the  whole  field  to  the  sides,  coun- 
ter-changed. 

30.  Reversed.  Argent  on  a saltire  G.,  nine, 
apparently  escallops,  or.  In  each  giron  of  the 
field  a bird,  apparently  proper. 

31.  Azure,  a fesse  of  five  fusils  or,  Percy. 

32.  Reversed.  As  No.  1 in  The  Straight  Edge. 

33.  Reversed.  De  Newhurg. 

34.  Reversed.  G.  seme  of  cross  crosslets,  three 
sturgeons  haurient,  all  or. 

36.  Paly  of  ten,  or  and  B.  On  a fesse  G.,  three 
mullets  of  six  points  argent,  pierced  B. 

36.  Per  fesse.  Chief  G.  fretty  or;  base  pro- 
bably ermine. 

37.  Reversed.  As  No.  9 of  these  lozenges. 

38.  Reversed.  Or  a cross  G.  charged  with  five 
lions  passant  or.  In  each  quarter  an  ermine  spot. 

39.  Reversed.  Barry  of  six,  azure  and  or.  On 
a chief  or,  a pale  azure  between  two  cantons,  the 
sinister  canton  parted  per  bend  sinister,  azure  and 
or ; the  dexter  canton,  per  bend,  azure  and  or. 
On  the  field  an  inescocheon  lozenge-shaped,  fol- 
lowing the  shape  of  the  lozenge  enclosing  the 
field,  and  showing  five  ermine  spots.  Mortymer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  may  be  called  a con- 
temporary exemplification  of  this  famous  coat. 
Heraldic  readers  will  recollect  the  passage  in 
Gerard  Leigh  where  he  speaks  of  it.  My  copy  of 
Gerard  Lei^h,  which  is  illustrated  with  a few 
MS.  notes  in  a hand  of  the  period  of  its  issue 
(1612),  has  opposite  to  the  passage  the  single 
word  difficile.  I defer  till  my  next  note  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  Mortymer  arms. 

40.  As  No.  24. 

41.  Reversed.  Per  fesse,  chief  argent  three 
8-foils  G. ; base  B.,  three  fleurs-de-lys,  or ; over 
all  a bar  G.,  surmounted  by  another  of  lozenges 
argent. 

42.  Reversed.  G.,  seme  of  fleurs-de-lys  or ; a 
fesse  componee  (two  rows)  argent  and  B. 

43.  Reversed.  As  No.  34,  except  that  here  (in 
43)  the  field  is  azure. 

44.  Reversed.  Ermine  on  a chevron  G.,  three 
charges  or ; possibly  fleurs-de-lys. 


45.  Gironne  of  twelve,  or  and  B.  Passing- 
bourne. 

This  is  the  last  lozenge.  It  stands  at  the  top, 
on  the  sinister  side,  under  the  Straight  Edge. 

I will  ask  for  room  for  one  more  note  on  this 
subject,  in  which  I will  describe  the  Morse,  and 
will  add  a few  remarks  upon  the  details  which  I 
have  given.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

About  three  years  ago  I saw  the  proof-sheets, 
as  far  as  they  then  had  reached,  of  — 

“A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Cliurch-vestments,  Dresses, 
Silk  Stuffs,  Needlework,  and  Tapestries  forming  that  Sec- 
tion of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  the  Very  Kev. 
Daniel  Rock,  D.D.” 

In  it  there  was  a long  and  elaborate  description, 
spread  over  many  pages,  of  that  marvel  and  glory 
of  the  English  needle,  the  Syon  Cope,  the 
heraldry  worked  on  which  was  minutely  set 
forth,  and  the  names  given  of  those  to  whom  the 
blazonry  belonged.  On  asking  not  long  ago  why 
this  catalogue  had  not  as,  yet  been  published,  I 
was  told  by  one  of  the  officers  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  photographs  in  illustration  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens were  done  it  would  come  forth. 

Your  correspondent  13.  P.  says:  do  not 

think  that,  as  they  (the  armorial  bearings)  now 
stand,  we  see  them  as  they  were  first  put  on.” 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  very  surprising  to  observe 
that  several  of  these  arms  are  reversed ; that  is 
to  say,  the  base  of  the  arms  is  put  uppermost. 
This  fact  can,  I think,  be  explained  best,  if  not 
only,  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  all  moved 
long  after  they  had  been  worked,  and  replaced 
without  sufficient  care  or  knowledge.”  And 
again  he  asserts  : ‘‘  It  will  be  observed  also  by 
any  one  who  inspects  the  Morse  that  it  has  evi- 
dently been  cut  off  a piece  of  work  with  no  regard 
.to  the  design  upon  it,  in  order  to  obtain  material 
for  making  it  what  it  now  is.”  Every  time  I go 
into  the  South  Kensington  Museum — an  institu- 
tion, by  the  bye,  of  which  every  Briton  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud,  as  being  the  finest  and  the 
most  instructive  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  world 
has  hitherto  produced — I always  treat  myself  to  a 
sight  of  the  Syon  Cope.  I know  it  well ; and  I 
wholly  differ  from  I).  P.,  on  each  and  every  one 
of  his  three  above-recited  remarks.  Had  that 
gentleman  bethought  himself  of  the  fact  that  this 
cope  was  so  wrought  as  to  be  seen,  not  stretched 
out  flat  inside  a case,  but  to  show  itself  worn 
upon  the  shoulders  of  an  ofiiciant,  he  would,  among 
the  praises  he  so  fitly  bestows  upon  its  heraldry, 
have  pointed  out  the  foresight  of  those  who 
sewed  the  orphrey  on  it  as  it  now  is,  so  that 
when  the  vestment  was  used  the  heraldry  should 
come  rightly.  Some  short  time  back  a corre- 
spondent, E.  C.  H.,  hazarded  a reading  of  the 
abridged  inscription  which,  to  my  mind,  was  any- 
thing but  happy.  J . R. 
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CUCKOO  ElMES. 

S.  iii.  20,  94,  204.) 

I well  remember  a song  wbicb  my  old  nurse 
used  to  sing  some  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  first 
two  verses  of  which  are  nearly  that  quoted  by 
E.  hUC.in  &Q.” 

‘‘  The  cuckoo’s  a fine  bird,  she  sings  as  she  flies, 

She  brings  us  glad  tidings,  and  she  tells  us  no  lies : 

She  sucks  the  sweet  lily  to  make  her  voice  clear. 

And  the  more  she  cries  ‘ cuckoo  ! ’ the  summer  draws 
near. 

A walkin’  and  a talkin’,  and  a walkin’  goes  nigh. 

To  meet  my  sweet  Willum,  he’ll  be  here  by  and  b3% 
For  a meet’ll’  is  a pleasure  and  a partin’  is  a grief. 

And  a false-hearted  lovyer  is  worse  nor  a thief ; 

For  a thief  can  but  rob  me  and  take  all  I have, 

But  a false-hearted  lovyer  brings  me  to  mj^  grave. 

The  grave  it  will  rot  me  and  bring  me  to  dust. 

And  if  I be  forsaken,  I suppose,  then,  I must.” 

I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  final  ending 
of  the  last  two  lines,  whether  it  was  as  I have 
written  it,  or  (more  likely)  — 

“ The  grave  it  will  rot  me  and  turn  me  to  clay. 

And  if  I be  forsaken,  I know  not  for  why  ! ” 

In  either  case  the  abrupt  and  mconclusive  con- 
clusion affords  abundant  scope  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  scholiast  on  such  nursery  literature  ; though, 
supposing  my  memory  to  be  sufficiently  retentive, 
and  my  old  nurse's  version  of  the  song  correct,  I 
think  I could  trace  the  connection  of  the  love-sick 
maiden’s  musings  : which  point,  however,  I will 
leave  to  other  critics  for  solution.  May  I ask  in 
return,  whether  any  of  your  numerous  correspond- 
ents can  furnish  the  remainder  of  another  rustic 
lover’s  ^^ament,”  which  I remember  when  a 
youth  hearing  from  a relative  of  mine  in  Wilts, 
who  had  a keen  sense  of  humour,  and  was  curious 
in  picking  up  old  country  “national  melodies.” 

I can  recall  only  the  first  verse,  which  I give  in 
the  vernacular  — 

“ Dwun’t  ee  zee  yan  purrty  leet’l  turrt’l  dove, 

A sett’n  up’n  yander  tree  . . . bee  ? 

A meakin  of  ’is  moan  for  tha  lost  of  ’is  love. 

As  I shaul  do  forr  tliee  my  dee  . . . urr, 

As  I shaul  do  forr  thee  . . . hee.” 

The  effect  of  the  diseresis  of  the  syllables  “tree,” 
and  “he, ’’with the  interpolation  of  the“Aaspirate,” 
emphasis  gratia,  or,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  says, 
to  make  it  more  tenderer,”  must  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated 

I may  add  that  both  airs  have  the  minor  ele- 
nient  so  common  in  our  country  music,  the  former 
in  the  final  and  the  latter  in  the  penultimate 
phrase  of  the  melody.  F.  T.  B. 

Gloucester. 


THOMAS  MUIR. 

(4th  ijp  288.) 

The  unfortunate  fate  of  this  individual  afforded 
Cobbett  an  amount  of  gratification  which  he  did 


not  fail  to  express  with  all  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  his  style  : — 

“ The  miscreant  Muir  has  lost  one  eye.  So  far  so 
good.  But  he  should  have  lost  two.  HoAvever,  to  be 
continually  tormented  with  the  sight  of  his  totally  dis- 
figured visage,  may,  for  aught  I know,  be  a greater 
punishment  than  blindness  itself;  and  if  so,  I am  glad 
he  has  got  one  eye  left. 

“ He  was  a fine  rosy-  gilled  fellow,  when  he  stood,  like 
an  impudent  villain  as  he  was,  and  dared  the  Court  of 
Sessions  in  Scotland.  He  has  now  got  the  marks  of 
liberty  and  equality — an  empty  purse,  lank  sides,  and  a 
mutilated  face.  A thousand  blessings  on  the  ball  that 
caused  his  wounds ! Maj^  such  never  be  wanting  while 
there  is  a Jacobin  traitor  on  earth  ! He  may  now  read 
his  sin  in  his  punishment ; for,  like  Cain,  he  is  ‘ marked, 
and  a fugitive,  and  a vagabond  on  the  earth.’  So  much 
for  vain  and  disappointed  ambition  ! Read  this,  ye  De- 
mocrats, and  pause  and  ponder,  and  ponder  and  pause.” 
— Register,  vol.  vii.  pp.  162-266.  (Sept.  12,  1797.) 

These  truculent  remarks  are  versified  in  a rare 
poetical  piece  published  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic ; — 

“ Muir  the  rascal’s  lost  one  eye — 

So  far  so  good,  or  ma^^  I die. 

He  surely  should  have  lost  the  two  ; 

But  hold — let  me  that  thought  review. 

To  be  tormented  with  the  sight 
Of  visage  in  such  hideous  plight. 

Perhaps  maj’-  be,  for  aught  I know. 

Unto  the  wretch  moi'e  dreadful  blow 
Than  if  he  had  lost  both  his  eyes  ; 

If  so,  I’m  glad.  I won’t  disguise. 

He  was  rosy-gill’d  and  full  of  blood. 

When,  impudentl3q  the  villain  stood. 

And  Scotland’s  Court  of  Sessions  dar’d. 

As  if  b}^  nought  he  could  be  scar’d. 

Of  Libert3q  the  haught};^  spark. 

And  equality  has  got  th’  mark — 

An  empt}^  purse,  lank  meagre  sides. 

And  mutilated  face  besides. 

A thousand  blessings  on  the  ball  ) 

That  caus’d  his  wounds.  Such  fate  befall  > 

All  Jacobin  traitors,  great  and  small.”  J 
The  Porcupiniad : a Hudihrastic  Poem  in  three 
Cantos.  Addressed  to  William  Cohhett  by 
Matthew  Carey.  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1799. 
Canto  ii.  line  402. 

Some  particulars  relating  to  Muir  will  be  found 
in  a “ Memoir  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Founder  of,  and 
Secretary  to,  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  ^c. 
By  Himself.”  London^  8vo,  1832.  From  a letter 
(p.  49)  from  Hardy  to  Witherspoon  I learn  that 
there  is  a portrait  of  Muir  from  a bust,  after  a cast 
from  life  by  Banks,  which  is  an  excellent  portrait ; 
and  further,  that  the  wounds  of  the  patriot  were 
occasioned  by  a splinter.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham.  

THE  KORAN. 

(4«'  S.  iii.  218.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  Mahomet  had 
many  Arabic  amanuenses,  some  of  them  occa- 
sional, as  Ali  and  Othman ; others  official,  as  Zeid 
ibu  Thabit,  who  learned  Hebrew  expressly  to  con- 
duct such  business  at  Medina  as  Mahomet  had  in 
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that  language.  In  the  Katih  al  Wackidi’s  collec- 
tion of  despatches,  the  writers  of  the  original 
documents  are  mentioned,  and  they  amount  to 
fourteen  (Muir,  Mahomet  i.  iii.  n.).  Hodzeifa,  who 
had  observed  the  different  readings  of  the  Syrians 
and  of  the  men  of  Irac  [Persians],  was  alarmed  at 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  variations,  and 
warned  Othman  to  interpose,  and  stop  the  people 
before  they  should  differ  regarding  their  Scrip- 
tures, as  did  the  Jews  and  Christians.”  So  care- 
fully indeed  has  it  been  preserved,  that  there  are 
no  variations  of  importance,  we  might  almost  say 
no  variations  at  all,  amongst  the  innumerable 
copies  of  the  Koran  scattered  throughout  the  vast 
bounds  of  the  empire  of  Islam  (Muir,  i.  xiv.).  Of 
all  the  editions,  the  differences  consist  only  in  the 
number  of  the  verses,  but  they  are  all  said  to  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  words,  namely  77,639, 
and  the  same  number  of  letters,  323,015  ; for  the 
Mahometans  have  in  this  also  imitated  the  Jews, 
and  have  computed  the  number  of  times  each 
particular  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  contained  in 
the  Koran.  (Sale,  PreZm.  Bis,  s.  iii.  p.  58).  The 
same  certainty  and  identity  of  the  Koran  is  con- 
firmed by  Fluegel  {Koran,  v.) 

The  pretended  translation  of  Fatma-Zaida  (who 
has  no  connection,  I believe,  with  the  author  of 
Shadows  and  Sunshine')  which  was  published  at 
Lisbon  in  1864,  I have  compared  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  I find  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  extracts 
and  erroneous  renderings.  It  varies  from  the 
order  of  chapters  in  the  Koran,  and  introduces 
passages  not  to  be  found  in  it.  From  the  intro- 
duction of  some  Turkish  words  by  way  of  explain- 
ing the  French,  I infer  that  she  is  probably  in 
possession,  under  the  auspices  of  the  dervish 
Mehemet- Abdel,  her  teacher,  of  a Turkish  selec- 
tion from  the  Koran  purgated  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
women,  who  unless  they  should  be  transformed 
into  houris,  will  find  themselves  in  want  of  situ- 
ations in  Paradise  (Muir,  Mahomet,  iii,  304).  Fatma 
tells  her  readers,  J’ai  lu  cet  Alkoran  traduit 
en  Fran^ais,  et  moi,  Musulmane,  je  n’y  ai  rien 
compris.”  This  is  just  what  I suspect  her  teacher 
intended.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  her  sex,  and 
therefore  other  Korans  have  been  provided  for  the 
women  on  the  principle  of  any  tub  to  catch  the 
whale  (Swift).  If  another  edition  of  Fatma- 
Zaida’s  I’Alkoran  Le  livre  par  excellence”) 
should  be  in  demand,  I would  respectfully  submit 
that  she  should  fortify  her  statements  of  three 
Korans  all  differing  from  Mahomet’s  universally 
received  text,  by  proof  of  autopsis. 

T.  J.  Bucktok. 

3,  Wiltshire  Villas,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


MEDAL  OF  CARDINAL  YORK. 

(P'»  S.  iii.  243.) 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  copied  the  medal  of 
1788  erroneously.  Two  medals  were  struck  by 
Henry,*  one  upon  the  death  of  his  father  (=  Pre- 
tender I.),  January  1,  1766  (not  1760,  as  Walter 
Scott  has  it).  The  only  doubtful  letters  are  M.D., 
which  I read  Magnus  Becanus,  analogous  to  our 
archdeacon;  but,  not  being  well  up  in  Homan  hier- 
archteology,  I leave  it  s^d)  judice,  I am  certain  it 
is  not  ^‘Doctor  of  Medicine.”  The  last  letters 
state  that  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church.  The  other  medal  struck  upon  the 
death  of  his  brother  (=  Pretender  H.),  on  the 
night  of  February  1 and  2 (not  February  31,  as 
Scott  says),  1788,  is  correctly  given  by  your  cor- 
respondent J.  N.  0.,  and  serves  to  put  Sir  B. 
Burke  right. 

This  medal  had  his  half-length  portrait  with 
the  mantle  and  hat  of  a cardinal  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  a female  carrying  the  cross,  with 
a Bible  in  her  hand,  a lion  at  her  feet,  the  British 
crown  and  cardinals  hat,  and  St.  Peter’s,  with  a 
bridge  in  the  distance.  In  this  he  styles  himself 
King  of  France,  which  he  was  de  jure ; but  the 
house  of  Brunswick  never  could  have  such  claim 
either  de  jure  or  de  facto,  and  George  HI.  pru- 
dently abandoned  the  use  of  a title  which  was 
obnoxious  to  a people  who,  in  1801,  would  stand 
no  nonsense.” 

Ko  personal  attentions  of  Louis  XV.  t oi’  his 
sole  successor  to  any  branch  of  his  own  family, 
of  which  the  Stuarts  were  a constituent  part, 
could  waive  Henry’s  title  of  King  of  France,  or 
give  any  just  cause  of  offence  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  which  title  he  would  have  held  if  on 
the  throne  then  occupied  by  George  HI.  In  such 
an  instance  as  this  there  could  be  no  ingratitude. 
If  Henry  were  rightfully  King  of  England,  he 
was  also  rightfully  King  of  France  : the  depriva- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  a right  does  not  abrogate 
the  right  itself:  it  had  come  to  be  titular,  but 
the  histories  of  France  and  England  demonstrate 
its  reality.  He  was  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Velletro,  and 
Frascati ; Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Ronnsh  Church, 
and  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican; 
the  King  of  France  gave  him  the  rich  abbey  of 


* Forcellini  gives  the  following  meanings  of  M.D. : 
Magno  Deo  ; Manibus  Diis;  Mann  Divina  ; Matri  Dea- 
rnm  ; Matri  Deuni  ; Matri  Dulcissiinffi  ; Matris  Dignis- 
sim£E  ; Matris  Dulcissimae ; Menioria  Dignus  ; Merenti 
Dedit ; Militum  Dacorum  ; Monumentum  Dedicavit ; 
Monumentum  Dedit ; Monumentum  Donavit. 

f This  king,  pursuant  to  a secret  treaty  with  England, 
drove  Pretender  II.  out  of  France  in  three  months  after- 
wards, and  in  such  way,  it  was  agreed,  as  to  preclude  him 
from  disturbing  the  peace  here.  (Capefigue,  Louis  XV. 
ch.  23.)  He  imprisoned  Charles  Edward  at  Vincennes, 
and  then  transported  him  out  of  France.  {Penny  Cyc. 
xxiii.  163  ; Klose,  411.) 
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Aucliin  and  that  of  St.  Amand,  &c.  (Klose,  Carl 
Stuart,  489.) 

Henry  (=■  Pretender  III.)  died  in  1807. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I may  be  permitted  to 
notice  a blunder  of  Lord  Mahon  (Hist,  of  Hng.  to 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  iii.  360),  who  saj^s  the 
inscription  on  Canova’s  monument  is  “ to  the 
memory  of  James  the  Third,  Charles  the  Third, 
and  Henry  the  Ninth,  Kings  of  England”  ; add- 
ing by  way  of  solemn  joke,  I suppose,  Names 
which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  read  without 
a smile  or  a sigh.”  Now  the  facts  are,  that  twelve 
years  after  the  death  of  Pretender  HI.”  and 
last,  George  IV.,  wdieu  Prince  Regent,  caused 
Canova  to  put  up  this  monument  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  temple  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  with  three  half-length  portraits  in  mezzo- 
relievo,  representing  the  father  and  his  two  sons, 
having  this  inscription : — 

Jacobo  III. 

Jacobi  IT.  Magnse  Brit.  Eegis  Filio, 

Carolo  Edvardo, 

et  Henrico,  Decano  Patrum  Cardinalium, 

Jacobi  III.  Filiis, 

Kegice  Stirpis  Stuardias  Postremis. 

Anno  MDCCCXix. 

Bead  Mortui 

Qui  ill  Domino  moriuntur. 

(Works  of  Canova,  vol.  iii. ; M.  Vasi,  Itin.  ii. 
469  ; Real  Encyklojvudie,  art.  Stuart  ” ; A.  Le- 
wald,  Prakt,  Reisehandl.  307 ; Murray’s  Rome, 
107.)* 

No  European  dynasty  has  been  so  remarkable 
as  the  Stuart  family  for  individual  misfortune  — 
‘^plus  infortunee  encore  qu’illustre,  qui  avait 
rempli  le  monde  du  bruit  de  ses  malheurs.’'  The 
causes  are  well  worthy  of  investigation,  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Mahomedan 
solution,  ^Mt  is  the  will  of  God,”  which  is  in 
effect  the  ascription  to  the  Deity  of  the  sins  and 
errors  of  humanity. 

When  will  Englishmen  cease  to  regard  the  de- 
scendants of  .1  ames  II.  with  the  rancour  of  party- 
spirit  ? In  Germany  they  are  deemed  a noble 
spectacle — great  men  struggling  with  adversit}^” 
When  shall  we  say  with  Seneca,  “Ita,  adfecti 
sumus,  ut  nihil  eeque  magnam  apud  nos  admira- 
tionem  occupet,  quam  homo  fortiter  miser  ” ? 

T.  J.  BucktojV. 

3,  Wiltsliire  Terrace,  Stockwell,  S.W. 


CoTTXT  DE  Montijo  (4^^^  S.  ih.  288.)  — Count 
Montijo  lived  at  Frankfort  from  the  autumn  of 
1741  until  June,  1742.  There  exists  a curious  set 
of  engravings  published  at  Augsburg  in  1743,  and 
representing  the  principal  festivals  given  by  the 
count  during  his  residence  at  Frankfort.  Their 
dates  may  perhaps  interest  Ueeda. 

* In  die  crypt  where  the  bodies  lie  they  are  distin- 
guished as  James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX. 


1.  November  18,  1741  (St.  Elizabeth’s  Eve), 
in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  consort  of 
Philip  V.  King  of  Spaing  illuminations  of  the 
town  house,  and  the  villa  rented  by  Count  Mon-> 
tijo,  and  fireworks  on  the  Main.  ..  Four  plates 
engraved  by  H.  Sperling,  J.  Wangner,  and  G.  A.. 
Wolffgang. 

2.  January  24,  1742,  in  honour  of  the  electiorr 
of  Charles  VI. : illumination  of  the  count’s  town 
residence,  a house  still  existing  in  the  Gallus- 
strasse.  No.  1,  engraving  by  G.  A Wolffgang. 

3.  May  24,  1742,  in  honour  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  VI. : fireworks  on  the  Main,  near  the 
count’s  villa,  engraving  by  H.  Sperling. 

Fraxcoeurtexsis. 

Isaac  DeRiSLAUs  (4^^  S.  iii.  287.) — I regret  not 
to  be  able  to  say  anything  about  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  Dorislaus;  but  as  Mr.  Edwari> 
Peacock  says  that  any  information  about  him  or 
his  family  will  be  useful  to  him,  I may  be  allowed 
to  state  that  I possess  a hard-featured  engraved 
portrait  of  the  doctor,  and  three  documents  rela- 
tive to  him  : First,  warrant  for  payment  of  1007  to 
Isaac  Dorislaus,  his  son,  with  his  acquittance  for 
the  receipt  thereof,  being  for  Judge- Advocate 
Dorislaus’s  salarie  of  ffive  hundred  pounds  due 
for  foure  months  ended  the  13th  day  of  May, 
1649.”  (He  was  assassinated  on  the  12th.  This, 
warrant  is  dated  at  the  ‘‘  Coraittee  for  the  pub- 
lique  Revenue  sitting  at  Westminster,  the  second 
day  of  June,  1649,”  and  is  signed  by  ^^H.  Ed- 
mondes,  H.  Vane,  Hen.  Mildma}^  John  Trenchard, 
Cor.  Holland,” — well-known  names  at  this  event- 
ful period — and  addressed  to  “ Thomas  Ffaucon- 
berge.  Esq.”  (or  Ffauconbridge,  for  the  name  is 
written  both  ways  on  the  same  document.) 

Secondly,  from  the  same  Committee  of  Publi(? 
Revenue,  “ An  allowance  of  2507  for  D^'  Doris- 
laus’ funeral.”  Signed  by  Serj.  Thorpe  and  the’ 
same  members,  excepting  Thos.  Grej^  of  Groby 
instead  of  Hen.  Mildmay ; it  is  dated  May  17, 
1649.  And,  lastly,  a power  of  attorney  wholly  in 
the  handwriting  of  Isaac  Dorislaus  the  son,  and 
signed  by  his  sister  Margret,  with  her  seal  (a 
stag),  dated  July  1,  1649,  empowering  him  to 
act  for  her  as  her  attorney,  and  to  receive  the  sum 
of  5007 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock  of  course  knows  that 
old  Isaac  Dorislaus  was  a Dutchman,  and  doctor 
of  civil  law  at  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  was  appointed  to  read  lectures  on  his- 
tory at  Cambridge ; but  avowing  republican  prin- 
ciples, he  was  obliged  to  resign.  He  afterwards 
became  judge-advocate  in  the  king’s  army,  but 
quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  parliament, 
and  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  charge  against 
Charles  I.  In  1649  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  stabbed,  while  at  supper,  by 
some  exiled  royalists.  The  parliament  caused  his 
body  to  be  brought  to  England,  where  it  was' 
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interred  in  Westminster  Abbey;  here,,  however, 
it  was  not  suffered  to  remain  : at  the  Restoration 
it  was  exhumed,  and  finally  buried  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s churchyard.  P.  A.  L. 

Incised  Cross  upon  Ecclesiastics  (4*^  S.  iii. 
173.)  — Probably  this  was  the  cruciform  Thau 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  on  Ezek.  ix.,  and  by 
Origen  and  Tertullian.  Bishop  Andrewes  explains 
its  mystical  meaning  : — 

“ This  reward  is  for  those  whose  foreheads  are  marked 
with  Tail,  the  last  letter  in  the  HebreAY  alphabet  . . . 

they  only  shall  escape  the  wrath  to  come.  This  crown 
is  laid  up  for  them  that  can  say,  ‘ I have  finished  my 
course  well.’  ” 

Archangels  bear  a cross  on  the  brow  ; and  the 
cowl  of  the  Eastern  bishops,  like  those  once  worn 
by  the  Staurophoroi,  canons  of  Constantinople,  is 
marked  in  a similar  manner. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.B.,  F.S.A. 

French  and  Butch  Vessel  (4^^  S.  iii.  263.) — 
It  is  very  improbable  that  a Butch  vessel  should 
have  chased  a French  one,  or  vice  versa,  in  the 
Thames  as  far  as  the  Tower,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
without  both  being  captured : for  Elizabeth  by 
connivance  promoted  piracy,  and  especially  in  the 
Thames,  insomuch  that  it  was  matter  of  repeated 
remonstrance  to  her  by  Holland  and  France, 
which  she  evaded  as  well  as  she  could ; but,  in 
effect,  admitting  that  all  slie  had  hitherto  done 
to  put  it  down  had  proved  ineffectual.  The 
Brakes,  Raleighs,  and  other  nobles,  were  pirates. 
The  press-gang  was  in  great  use  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  for  she  even  impressed  singers  for  her 
chapel  service. 

Perhaps  J.  S.  W.  may  refer  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  June  13,  1667,  when  the  City  of 
London  was  in  consternation  apprehending  a 
French  invasion,  removing  their  families  and  most 
valuable  goods,  and  when  even  Pepys  made  his 
will.  As  far  as  government  was  concerned,  every- 
thing was  in  confusion : no  one  could  be  found  to 
attend  to  his  department,  which  he  would  put  off 
upon  some  other.  The  Royal  James,”  Cake,” 
and  “ London,”  were  burnt  by  the  enemy  with 
their  fire-ships ; The  Royal  Charles  ” had  been 
taken  before  : two  or  three  men-of-war  came 
up  with  them,  and  made  no  more  of  Upnor 
Castle’s  shooting  than  of  a fly.”  Ships  were  pro- 
vided to  be  sunk  in  the  river,  about  Woolwich, 
to  prevent  the  French  and  Butch  ships  from 
coming  higher  up.  On  .Tune  14, 1667,  Pepys  says, 
‘^we  do  not  hear  that  the  Butch  are  come  to 
Oravesend,  which  is  a wonder.”  He  affirms  that 
the  dismay  was  as  great  as  when  the  City  was  on 
fire  the  year  before.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

The  Games  oe  Hop-scotch”  and  ^^Tip-cat” 
(4*'^  S.  ii.  371,  474.)— On  looking  over  back  num- 
bers of  & Q.,”  we  observe  Col.  Ellis’s  sug- 


gestion as  to  the  introduction  of  these  games  into 
India.  It  certainly  can  be  shown  that  “ tip-cat,” 
at  least,  was  known  to  the  Venetians  more  than 
a century  before  1667 : for  two  figures  engaged 
in  it  are  represented,  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
woodcut  initials  used  in  some  of  the  smaller  books 
which  issued  from  the  Giolito  press  at  Venice 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Molini  and  Green. 

27,  King  William  Street. 

Wisp  (4*^^  S.  iii.  174.) — A bundle  of  straw  is 
in  Craven  a wisp,”  and  sometimes  a lap  of  straw, 
though  the  latter  term  is  more  properly  applicable 
to  a small  bundle,  or  (to  coin  a word)  a ivisplet. 
I am  not  acquainted  with  the  places  named  by 
Trebreh,  and  therefore  cannot  say  whether  straw 
is  one  of  their  staple  or  stable  commodities.  I 
have  seen  in  an  old  print  Will-o’-the-wisp  re- 
presented as  a little  imp  armed  with  a wisp  of 
straw  in  one  hand  and  a lantern  in  the  other. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Meeting  Eyerroavs  (4‘^  S.  iii.  184,  255,)— 
Although  the  charm  of  married  eyebrows  ” may 
be  repugnant  to  European  ideas  of  taste,  it  is  so 
far  from  being  contrary  to  the  Asiatic  canon  of 
beauty,  that  where  it  does  not  exist,  or  rather 
where  it  is  only  imperfectly  developed,  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  particularly  among  Mohammedans, 
are  in  the  habit  of  prolonging  the  curves  by  means 
of  black  pigment  until  they  are  perfectly  con- 
joined. W.  E. 

Percy  Bishop  oe  Bromore  : Mortuaries 
S.  ii.  488,  567;  iii.  151,^  273.)— Wilby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  is  no  great  distance  from  Easton 
Maudit,  and  Percy  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  the  latter  place  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1756. 
He  resigned  both  benefices  on  his  appointment  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bromore  in  1782.  In  those  times, 
no  doubt,  a single  service  on  Sunday  at  each  church 
was  deemed  amply  sufficient.  If  your  correspond- 
ent S.  will  refer  to  N.  & Q.”  3*''^  S.  v.  243-4,  he 
will  find  some  particulars  of,  and  extracts  from, 
the  register  at  Wilby  by  W.  W.  S.  Like  that 
at  Easton  Maudit,  it  has  had  the  restoring  and 
careful  hand  of  Percy.  I add  one  or  two  extracts 
made  by  his  own  hand  in  the  register  at  Easton 
Maudit : — 

“ Anno  Domini  1765.  Samuel  Canada  (a  Negro  boy, 
or  rather  a Mulatto  from  the  Mosquito  Shore  in  the  West 
Indies)  aged  about  8 or  10  years,  belonging  to  Lord  Sus- 
sex, was  baptized  Jan.  5.  Godfathers  Avere  his  Loi'dship 
& Charles  Stuart,  Esq''^,  Godmother,  M^'^  Cramp  the 
Housekeeper.” 

On  another  page  is  the  following  record  of  the 
gift  of  the  communion-plate  : — 

“ The  silver  chalice  and  the  cover  (both  of  them  gilt) 
which  have  the  letters  T.  M.  engraved  upon  them,  were 
the  gift  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  died  in  this  parish  1659.  The  others  were 
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probably  given  about  that  time  by  S'"  Henry  Yelverton, 
Bart.,  that  true  son  and  great  ornament  of  the  Church  of 
England.” 

“ Thos.  Percy.” 

Bishop  Morton^  who  had  been  ejected  from  his 
see  hy  the  parliament,  died  at  Easton  Maudit  in 
1659,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four.  He 
had  tilled  during  his  ejectment  the  comparatively 
humble  office  of  tutor  in  the  Yelverton  family, 
which  then  resided  at  the  hall,  and  on  his  death 
his  remains  found  a grave  under  the  altar  of  the 
church  there.  He  left  but  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  sufficient  for  his  funeral  expenses  and 
for  the  erection  of  a small  monument  to  his  me- 
mory but  as  Thucydides  says,  avdpwv  jap  ivKpavwu 

Tracra  777  Ta<pos,  Ka\  oh  (TTrjKwv  fxovou  iu  rp  olKeia  <Tr]ixaivei 
iiriypacp}]^  aAAa  Kal  iv  rfj  /x))  TTpo(T7]Kova'ri  dypatpos 
IJ.vrif.t7]  Trap'  kKaffrcp  rijs  yvcop.rjs  fiaWov  ij  rov  epyou  eV- 
^lanarai.  JoHN  PiCKPORD,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

“ Perpidious  ” Albion  (P''  S.  iii.  32.) — The 
stigma  which  Livy  affixed  on  the  Carthaginians 
has  become  proverbially  applicable  in  modern 
times  to  ourselves,  and  the  Punica  Jides  of  old 
finds  its  modern  representative  in  British  perfidy. 
By  whom  the  phrase  was  first  used,  I do  not 
know  ] but  it  is,  of  course,  far  older  than  Bos- 
suet.  In  the  extremely  curious  Description  des 
Poyaidmes  d' Angleterre  et  d'Dscosse,  composee  par 
Dstieime  Perlin,  Paris,  1558,  reprinted  by  Bowyer 
and  Nichols,  London,  4to,  1775,  we  read:  — 

“ On  p ult  dire  des  Angloys  ny  en  la  guerre  ilz  ne  sont 
fors,  ny  en  la  paix  ilz  ne  sont  fideles,  et  comme  diet 
I’Espagr.ol,  Angleterre  bonne  terre  male  gente,  etc.” — 
Page  10. 

Again : — 

“ Le  people  fier  et  seditieux  et  de  mauvaise  conscience, 
et  infidelle  a leur  parole,  comme  il  est  appert  par  expe- 
rience. Ces  vilains  la  hayent  toutes  sortes  d’estrangeres, 
et  ja^ois  qu’il  soyent  en  bone  terre  et  bonne  contree, 
comme  desia  j’ay  allegue  auparavant,  toutes  fois  du  tout 
sont  mechans  et  addonnes  a tout  vent : car  raaintenant 
il  aymeront  un  prince,  tournez  la  main  il  le  vouldrout 
tuer  et  crucifier.” — Page  12. 

M.  Berlin  appears  to  have  visited  England 
during  the  last  two  years  of  Edward  VI. 

Misson,  in  his  Memoirs  and  Ohserrations  in  his 
Travels  over  England^  ivith  some  Account  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  translated  by  J.  Ozell  (London, 
8vo,  1719),  undertakes  the  defence  of  our  national 
character  in  a very  friendly  and  liberal  spirit : — 

“ The  inhabitants  of  this  excellent  country  are  tall, 
handsom,  well-made,  fair,  active,  robust,  couragious, 
thoughtful,  devout,  lovers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  as 
capable  of  the  sciences  as  any  people  in  the  world.  I 
can’t  imagine  what  eould  occasion  the  notion  that  I j 
have  frequently  observed  in  France,  that  the  English 
were  treacherous.  ’Tis  strange  that  they,  of  all  nations 
of  the  world,  should  lie  under  this  scandal : they,  whose 
generosity  cannot  so  much  as  bear  that  two  men  should 
fight  without  an  equality  of  arms,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. He  that  should  venture  to  use  either  cane  or  sword. 


against  a man  that  had  nothing  to  defend  himself  with 
but  his  hands,  would  run  a risque  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  ’prentices  of  the  neighbourhood  and  b}’’  the  mob. 
’Tis  certainly  great  injustice  to  reckon  treachery  among 
the  vices  familiar  to  the  English.” — Page  73. 

This  book  of  Misson’s  is  not  only  characterised 
by  extreme  liberality  of  judgment,  but  is  so  re- 
plete with  curious  and  valuable  observations  on 
the  manners  of  our  nation  as  they  appeared  to  a 
foreigner,  that,  as  Brand  remarks  in  his  Popular 
Antiquities,  ^ffit  may  with  justice  be  observed  of 
this  author,  that  no  popular  custom  escaped  his 
notice.”  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Order  of  the  Gijelphs  of  Hanover  (4*’^  S. 
iii.  188,  293.)  — Referring  to  letters  relative  to 
the  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  especially 
in  your  last  number  (p.  293),  in  which  the  writer 
states  that  several  physicians  and  surgeons  received 
that  distinction.  I believe  it  will  be  found  that 
previous  to  the  death  of  William  IV.  only  two 
physicians  — viz.  Sir  Llenry  Halford  and  Sir 
Mathew  Tierney — and  one  surgeon.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  had  received  the  order  of  G.  C.  H.  After 
that  sovereign’s  death  the  order  became  attached 
to  the  King  of  Llanover,  who  conferred  the  K.C.H. 
on  Dr.  Chambers,  who  attended  William  IV.  at 
his  death,  and  on  Dr.  David  Davies,  who  had 
been  the  personal  medical  attendant  of  his  Majesty 
when  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  continued  so  until 
his  death.  The  Gazette  of  July  19,  1837,  states 
that  Dr.  David  Davies,  K.C.H.  was  knighted  by 
her  Majesty.  Dr.  Chambers  declined  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  The  Gazette  of  August  8,  among 
the  royal  medical  appointments,  mentions  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  G.C.H.,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  G.C.H.^ 
and  W.  F.  Chambers,  M.D.,  K.C.H. 

Dr.  Chambers  remained  Dr.  Chambers  until  his 
death.  There  were  twenty-one  royal  medical  ap- 
pointments in  that  Gazette,  of  whom  only  four 
survive  — Sir  James  Clark,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Dr.  Latham,  and  Dr.  Neil  Arnott.  Upon  William 
IV.  coming  to  the  throne  he  conferred  the  order 
on  all  his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pev.  Lord  Augustus  Eitzclarence  and 
General  C.  R.  Fox.  C.  H. 

Halantow  : Rembelow  (4^’’  S.  iii.  65.) — These 
-words  I take  to  mean  hale  (haul)  and  tow, 
room  below,”  and  to  have  been  the  tdxevrrfia  or 
word  given  by  the  men  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
to  those  managing  the  crane  above  on  the  wharf 
or  in  the  warehouse,  as  the  case  might  be. 

I have  read  somewhere,  but  unfortunately 
omitted  to  make  a note  of  it,”  that  these  words 
were  in  use  in  loading  vessels  on  the  Tyne  down 
to  the  present  century. 

I am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  formed  part 
of  the  Helston  Furry  Song,  seeing  that  its  river 
was  formerly  navigable,  and  that  at  Port  Leven, 
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only  tliree  miles  from  it,  ships  have  been  laden 
for  prohahJy  many  centuries  past. 

Hei^ry  T.  Eiley. 

Childe  or  Childerne,  Langley,  Herts  (4^’’ 
S.  hi,  228.)  — PIermentreee,  to  whose  pen 

N.  & Q.”  is  indebted  for  so  many  interesting- 
communications,  is  in  error  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
name.  It  was  so  called,  not  from  its  having  been 
an  hospice  for  the  royal  children,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  originally  a pasture  for  cows  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  the  milk  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  younger  monks  who 
required  a milk  diet  {lacticinns  alendormri).  This 
we  learn  from  Matthew  Paris,  Gesla  Abhatum  S. 
Albania  vol.  i.  p.  54.  ; Henry  T.  Eiley. 

Bent  Coins  (4*^  S.  hi.  126.)  — The  practice  of 
bending  coins,  for  some  advantage  supposed  to  be 
gained  thereby,  prevailed,  and  perhaps  very  ex- 
tensively, in  the  Middle  Ages. 

When  a sick  person  hoped  to  be  cured  through 
the  agency  of  some  particular  saint,  one  or  more 
coins  were  bent  {plicati)  in  honour  of  that  saint 
{ad  sanctum)  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the 
patient’s  bod}^  and  accompanied  probably  with  an 
invocation  to  the  saint.  In  the  case  also  of  ailing 
infants  and  sick  animals,  such  as  horses,  cows,  and 
poultry,  the  coin  was  similarly  bent  over  the 
body. 

On  recovery,  the  coin  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times sent  as  a present  to  the  church  or  shrine  of 
the  favouring  saint ; but  in  most  instances  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  retained  by  the  person 
who  had  experienced  the  benefit  of  his  favour ; and 
sometimes,  a silver  penny  being  the  coin  mostly 
used,  it  was  gilded  before  being  put  by. 

In  some  cases  again,  after  an  unexpected  re- 
covery, a silver  penny  was  bent  in  honour  of  the 
saint  to  whose  intervention  the  recovery  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due,  and  sent  as  [a  present  to  his 
shrine. 

The  practice,  in  this  point  of  view,  had  pro- 
bably died  out  before  the  Eeformation ; but  from 
the  reputation  of  good  luck  traditionally  attending 
coins  of  this  description  that  had  been  hoarded  in 
families  for  generations,  it  very  probably  became 
a general  impression  that  any  coin  when  bent 
would  bring  good  luck,  and  hence  the  continuance 
of  the  practice. 

Many  particulars  in  reference  to  the  supersti- 
tious practice  of  bending  coin  in  honour  of  a saint 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Miracula  Simonis  de  Mont- 
fort,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1840, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell  from  the  Cotton 
MS.  Vespas.  A.  vi.  Henry  T.  Eiley. 

To  MARE  A Virtue  oe  Necessity  ” (4^^  S.  iii. 
173.)  — This  saying  is  not  unfrequently  to  be 
found  in  our  medigeval  chroniclers.  I can  at  pre- 
sent give  but  one  instance,  however,  but  that  the 
earliest  one  that  I have  met  with, 


In  the  first  part  of  the  Gesta  Abbatum  8.  Alhani 
(published  in  the  Eolls  Series)  which  was  com- 
piled by  Matthew  Paris,  not  improbably  from  an 
earlier  work  of  Stephen’s  reign,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  reference  to  the  evil  life  of 
Wulnoth  the  fourth  abbot : — 

“ Vitam  in  tantani  sanctitatem  conimutavit,  faciendo 

de  necessitate  virtutem,  quod  . ' vitam  felici  tine 

terminavit.” — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Henry  T.  Eiley. 

‘‘There’s  nae  Luck  arout  the  House  ” (4^*^ 
S.  iii.  282.)  — Miss  Sarah  Tytler  has  been  guilty 
of  a very  rash  statement  in  saying  that  the  au- 
thorship of  this  song  “ has  been  settled  by  com- 
petent authorities.”  The  question  is  still  in  dispute 
between  Jean  Adams  and  W.  Julius  Mickle. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  de- 
fective. On  the  part  of  Jean  Adams  it  amounts 
to  this — that  she  often  repeated  the  song  to 
respectable  persons,  and  claimed  it  as  her  own 
composition,  and  that  others  often  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  being  her  composition.  But,  looking  at  the 
known  writings  of  Jean  Adams,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  to  indicate  her  power  to  write  a song  “ so 
excellent  and  so  full  of  natural  simplicity.”  Hn 
the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  W.  Julius  Mickle  is 
equally  defective.  In  his  translation  of  the  Lusiadj 
and  in  his  other  published  works,  nothing  seems 
in  favour  of  his  having  written  such  a song.  All 
internal  evidence  is  against  him,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  never  clahned  the  authorship. 
That  a strangely  incorrect  copy  of  the  song  was 
found  among  his  papers  is  surely  no  proof  that  he 
was  the  author.  I went  into  this  subject  some 
years  since  with  my  late  friends  Captain  Charles 
Gray  and  Mr.  George  Farquhar  Graham,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  Jean  Adams 
nor  W.  Julius  Mickle  wrote  the  song,  and  that  the 
real  author  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Edward  F.  Eimbault. 

William  Crashaw  (4‘^  S.  iii.  219,  314.) — En- 
gaged in  researches  on  the  Crashaws  (father  and 
son),  I feel  grateful  to  .Tuxta-Tfrrim  for  his 
communications  to  “ N.  &Q.”  Allow  me  in  return 
slightly  to  supplement  his  list  of  the  elder  Cra- 
shaw’s  writings.  The  abridged  title  given  of  the 
Crosse  sermon  does  not  adequately  inform  on  it. 
The  following  is  its  full  title,  &c. : — 

“The  I Sermon  [ Preached  at  j the  Crosse,  Feb.  xiiij. 
1607.  I By  W.  Crashawe,  Batchelour  | of  Diuinitie,  and 
preacher  at  the  | Temple;  ] lustified  by  the  Aiithour,  both 
against  Papist,  | and  Brownist,  to  be  the  truth : | 
Wherein,  this  point  is  principally  followed ; namely, 
that  I the  religion  of  Pome,  as  now  it  stands  esta- 
blished, is  I worse  then  euer  it  was.  | 2 Tim.  3.  13.  | 
Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  L.  for  Edmond  Weauer : and 
are  | to  be  solde  at  the  great  North-gate  of  S.  Panics  | 
Church.  1608.”  4to. 

Collation:  Title-page — The  xx  Wounds  found 
to  be  in  the  body  of  the  present  Eomish  religion^ 
&c.,  2 pages — To  the  Christian  Reader,  &c.,  3 
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pages — Authors  produced,  &c.,  3 pages — Sermon 
[from  Jeremiah  ch.  li.  ver.  11],  pp.  ITT  Its  extent 
makes  it  rather  a treatise  than  a sermon.  By  the 
way,  on  the  title-page  is  an  irradiated  Bible  with 
a winged  wreath,  and  the  motto  Veritas  tva  it 
vsque  ad  Nvbes.”  Bj  a slip  of  the  pen  no  doubt 
another  of  his  tractates  is  called  The  Besotted 
Jesuite.  The  following  is  its  correct  title : — 

“The  I Bespotted  | lesvite  : | Whose  Gospell  is  full 
of  I Blasphemy  against  the  Blood  of  Christ,  | the  horrible 
impiety  whereof,  traduceth  to  abo  j mination  with  the 
Creature,  trampling  under  ( foot ; the  Blood  of  the  Cove- 
nant, in  despight  of  [ the  Spirit  of  Grace.  | Which  Er- 
ronious  Doctrine,  is  | fully  and  cleerely  laid  open,  and 
reproved.  | By  W.  C.  | And  now  presented  to  tlie 
Honourable,  | The  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament  ] 
Assembled.  I Heb.  10.29.  I Imprinted  at  London  by  Bar: 
Alsop,  dwelling  in  | Grubstreet  in  Honeysuckle  Court, 
neere  to  the  | flying  Horse.  1641,”  4to. 

Collation  : Title-page  — Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  pp.  11 — the  Points  of  New 
Divinity,  pp.  1-2 — Treatise,  pp.  3-102.  Besides 
the  three  editions  of  The  Italian  Convert,  News 
from  Italy  of  a Second  Moses,  or  the  Life  of  Galea- 
cius  Caraccioliis,  the  Noble  Marquess  of  Vico,  &c. 
I have  a dainty  little  one  (18mo),  with  quaint 
engravings,  of  1677.  If  agreeable,  I should  be  glad 
to  communicate  with  Juxta-Tukrim  further  on 
the  Crashaw  famil}^  A.  B.  Grosaet. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 

Ax  Hscriptiox  (4*^  S.  iii.  31.) — There  is  a 
mistake  in  the  copy  here  given.  In  line  8,  for 
‘^here  stay,”  read  ‘‘with  him  stay.”  It  had 
already  appeared  in  “N.  & Q.”  (3*’'^  S.  x.  411)  : 
the  date,  1691,  being  also  there  stated.  The 
inscription  is  not  “ in  a country  church  in  Ox- 
fordshire,” but  in  Langford  church  in  Berk- 
shire— a building  which  contains  some  interesting 
remains  of  probably  Saxon  times.  The  mistake 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  though  belonging  to 
Berkshire,  Langford  is  surrounded  by  parishes 
which  form  part  of  the  county  of  Oxford. 

Hexry  T.  Eilet. 

Gijidox  (4^’‘  S.  iii,  300.) — Mr.  Sala  makes  an 
odd  little  mistake  when  he  speaks  of  a “ colour- 
se?'^efmLmajor,”  in  connection  with  a cavalry 
regiment.  The  noncommissioned  officers  in  the 
Life-Guards  are,  I believe,  lance-corporal,  full 
corporal,  corporal-major,  troop-corporal-major, 
regimental-corporal-major.  Probably  it  is  the 
troop-corporal-major  v/ho  bears  the  guidon. 

Bexjamix  Dawson,  B.A. 

Brooch  or  Broach  (4^'^  S.  iii.  286.)— Many 
dissent  on  the  pronunciation  of  this  word.  Even 
our  orthoepists  are  found  at  variance  in  this  re- 
spect. Jamieson,  Smart,  Worcester,  and  Walker 
maintain  that  the  most  correct  and  the  most  ele- 
gant form  is  hroch  (broach)  ; while  Knowles  and 
Perry  infer  that  brooch  is  the  most  common. 


Webster  gives  both  broach  and  brooch,  with  the 
pronunciation  broche. 

Eegarding  its  orthography,  I do  not  see  why 
the  word  should  not  be  spelt  broach,  rejecting 
brooch  altogether;  nor  is  there  any  obvious  reason 
why  our  writers  have  not  done  so  already,  unless 
it  be  to  preserve,  in  some  measure,  the  form  whence 
the  word  is  derived,  i.  e.  the  Slav,  obrutsch  or 
ohrutsh  (long),  or  perhaps  more  directly  from  the 
French  broche.  H.  W.  E. 

Jersey. 

“ An  Invalid’s  Bible  ” (4*^  S.  iii.  238.)  — 
Allow  me  to  state  for  the  information  of  S.  H.  H. 
that  I am  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  hold- 
ing the  book  when  reading,  which  may  be  made 
use  of  when  lying  in  bed,  reclining  upon  a sofa,  or 
sitting  in  a chair  ; is  easily  adjustable  tothe  visual 
requirements  of  every  posture,  allows  perfect  free- 
dom to  the  hands  and  arms,  is  sufficiently  steady 
for  supporting  a weighty  volume,  or  writing  upon 
if  necessary,  and  can  be  supplied  at  a price  within 
the  reach  of  all  persons.  Such  instrument  will,  I 
believe,  answer  the  requirements  of  any  invalid, 
rendering  the  removal  of  the  binding  or  division 
of  books  into  portions  quite  unnecessary,  which 
is  certainly  but  a poor  device  for  relieving  an 
infirm  person  of  the  fatigue  of  constantly  holding- 
a volume.  E.  P.  North. 

Exeter  Row,  Birmingham. 

Indian  or  Judean  (4^^  S.  iii.  120,  207.)—! 
cannot  find  any  instance  of  the  word  “Judean”’ 
in  Shakespeare.  Does  any  contemporary  author 
ever  use  it  to  mean  a Jew?  The  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  is  perhaps  of  no  great  importance  •; 
but  Malone’s  citation  of  Nemean  is  not  to  the 
point  (Greek  Ne^ea).  It  is  surely  extremely  pro- 
bable that  those  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries-- 
who  had  visited  the  East  or  West  Indies  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  or  buccaneering  would  bring’" 
home  stories  of  precious  gems  obtained  from  the- 
natives  by  cajolery  or  mere  pillage.  Such  tradi- 
tions Avere  still  current  in  Pope’s  time  — 

“ Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 

An  honest  factor  stole  a gem  away.” 

And  we  may  well  believe  that  Shakespeare’s 
audience  might  be  familiar  with  some  popular 
narrative  of  the  day  which  told  how  an  Indian 
had  been  beguiled  of  a rich  pearl  through  his 
base  preference  of  some  cheap  gewgaw  from  the 
civilised  world.  C.  G.  Proavett. 

Garrick  Club. 

Codex  Materianus  (4*^^  S.  iii.  146,  274.)  — 
In  addition  to  the  notices  of  Simonides  and  his 
doings  in  England,  permit  me  to  refer  to  thn 
Gentleman  s Magazine  for  October,  1856,  under 
the  head  of  “ Literary  Forgeries,”  in  which  will 
also  be  found  some  account  of  his  proceedings  in 
Germany — the  whole  being  derived  from  German 
sources,  as  well  as  from  information  communicated 
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to  me  on  the  spot  in  Oxford.  This  article  in  the 
Gentlemmi’s  Magazine  happened  to  he  unknown 
to  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  A further  communication,  but  not  by 
me,  on  ‘^The  Simonides  Forgeries,”  will  be  found 
in  the  November  number  for  1856  of  the  same 
magazine,  p.  593.  JoHiv  Macrat. 

Oxford. 

Physical  PHEisroMEisrA  m England  (4}^  S.  hi. 
288.) — Grime  will  find  much  curious  information 
concerning  such  phenomena  as  he  inquires  about 
in  Timms’s  Family  Topographer ^ a book  pub- 
lished some  time  between  1800  and  1810.  The 
only  copy  which  I have  seen  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Chelsea  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
Although  no  doubt  out  of  print,  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  a scarce  work.  C.  W.  Barkley. 

Addiscombe. 

Stonebreg:  Tyverssalt  (4*^  S.  hi.  312.) — In 
reply  to  Mr.  K.  E.  Egerton-Warburton’s  query 
as  to  ‘‘  the  whereabouts  of  Stonbreg  and  Tyvers- 
salt,” it  appears  to  me  that  Stonbreg  fayre  ” is 
no  other  than  Stourbridge  or  Sturbridge  fair,  well 
known  to  Cantabs,  and  celebrated  in  the  “Nun- 
dinae  Sturbrigienses  ” {Musce  Anglicancs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  79,  edit.  1741).  Sir  John  Warburton,  I con- 
ceive, does  not  use  the  expression,  “ mone  wyl  do 
me  pleasure  at  Stonbreg  faire,”  literally,  but 
proverbially,  as  enforcing  the  benefits  which  Diva 
Pecunia  confers.  Tyverssalt  is  evidently  Tever- 
salt,  in  the  hundred  of  Broxtow,  co.  Nottingham, 
where  probably  Sir  John  was  stopping,  at  the 
mansion-house  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Grenhalge  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Jas.  Crossley. 

^‘The  Tailors”  S.  hi.  84,  295.)— In  Gil- 
liland’s Dramatic  Mirror  the  account  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  has  the  following  note : — 

“ The  author  of  The  Tailors  remains  unknown.  The 
manuscript  was  sent  to  Mr.  Foote,  who  Avas  requested  to 
kring  it  forward  at  his  theatre  if  he  thought  its  merits 
were  such  as  to  give  it  a chance  of  success ; if  not,  it  was 
to  be  returned.  Foote  approved  highly  of  the  piece,  and 
took  a part  in  it.” 

In  a Theatrical  Dictionary^  published  in  1792, 
it  is  stated,  under  the  head  of  The  Taylors,” 
that- 

the  author  of  it  hath  kept  himself  concealed ; but  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  to  the  manager  is  said  to  be  as 
follows: — A short  time  before  its  appearance,  Mr.  Foote 
received  the  manuscript  from  Mr.  Dodsley’s  shop,  offer- 
ing it  for  his  acceptance,  with  a request  at  the  same  time 
that,  if  it  was  not  approved,  it  might  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner  it  came  to  him.  Mr.  Foote,  on  perusing  it, 
was  much  pleased  with  the  performance ; ordered  it 
immediately  into  rehearsal,  and  took  the  principal  cha- 
racter himself.” 

The  piece  does  not  appear  in  The  Dramatic 
Works  of  Samuel  Foote,  Esq.,  in  4 vols.  8vo, 
J.  F.  and  C.  Bivington. 

All  the  works  which  I have  cited  are  now  lying 
before  me,  I do  not  allege  them  as  conclusive  j 


but  they  may  serve  to  increase  Mr.  Bates’s 
doubts,  if  not  to  shake  Mr.  Jackson’s  conviction, 
of  Foote  being  the  author  of  The  Tailors. 

W.  W.  T. 

Boyd:  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  (4‘^  S.iii.  287.) — 
According  to  Douglas,  Charles  Boyd  married  first 
a French  lady,  and  secondly  Anne,  youngest 
daughter  of  Alexander  Lockhart  of  Covington. 
He  was  without  issue  by  the  last ; but  by  the  first 
wife  he  had  a daughter — who  married  April  22, 
1783,  Charles  Gordon  of  Wardhouse — and  a son. 
Major  Charles  Boyd,  who  married  at  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  24,  1784,  the  daughter  of  John  Haliburton 
of  Princes  Street.  She  died  at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  3, 
1785,  leaving  a son. 

No  issue  is  given_to  William  Boyd,  who  was 
in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

There  is  a Miss  Boyd  — a descendant  of  one  of 
the  ill-fated  family — who  now  lives  at  the  old 
castle,  and  she  might  possibly  assist  C.  S.  further. 

G.  F.  D. 

Sir  William  Blackstone’s  Plagiarisms  (4^*^ 
S.  iii.  30.) — With  reference  to  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Thomas  that  neither  Bentham  nor  Austin 
have  noticed  a striking  plagiarism  of  Blackstone’s, 
I would  observe  that  Maine,  in  his  Ancient  Law, 
when  speaking  of  some  of  the  theories  concerning 
the  first  principles  of  law,  says:  ‘‘They  may  be 
read  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  our  own  Black- 
stone,  who  has  transcribed  them  textually  from 
Burlamagni.”  Eugene  E.  Street. 

Lady  Barbara  Fitzroy,  etc.  (4‘*^  S.  iii.  287.) 
“ One  [of  the  brass  plates]  was  in  memory  of  Lady 
Barbara  Fitzroy,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Cleveland,” — the  natural  son,  no  doubt,  of  King 
Charles  II., — who,  during  his  mother’s  lifetime, 
bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Southampton.  Had  he 
a daughter  called  Barbara  Fitzroy,  like  her  aunt — 
another  of  the  Merry  Monarch’s  illegitimate  chil- 
dren (they  were  legion)  ? Of  this  one  I some  time 
ago  transcribed  an  autograph  for  “ N.  & Q.”  — 

“ Mon  nom  du  monde  est  Barbe  Fitzroy,  est  en 
religion  Benedite  fille  du  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne Charles  2^,”  &c.  It  was  she  whom  the 
Due  de  Bouillon  in  1720  recommended  as  superior 
of  another  religious  establishment.  How  came 
she  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  ? Did  she  die  Jan.  4, 
1734,  and  in  England  ? The  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  of  whom  I have  an  autograph  letter, 
signed  her  name  “ Cleaueland.”  P.  A.  L. 

Carfax  (4*^^  S.  iii.  272.)  — I have  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Skeat  is  right  as  to  the  real  derivation 
of  this  word,  and  I am  obliged  to  him  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  it.  The  notion  of  its  derivation 
from  quatre  faces  has  arisen  probably  from  the 
fact  of  fountains,  dials,  and  columns,  with  four 
faces,  having  been  formerly  built  on  these  spots. 

Henry  T.  Riley. 
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DilligPvOTJT  S.  iii.  244.) — A very  coarse 
"but  savoury  Shropsliire  dish,  was,  perhaps,  ‘‘a, 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  a king-  ” — grouty-pud- 
ding.” Whole  groats  boiled,  mixed  with  currants, 
and,  horrible  to  say,  finished  off  to  perfection  by 
being  placed  under  a roasting  goose  to  receive  its 
drippings  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  I have  never 
tasted  this,  but  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
people  of  education  and  position  as  something 
ecstaticallv  e:ood.  Might  not  dilliqrout  be  de  la 
groutte  ” ? A.  J.  T. 

Mat  Family  (4^*^  S.  iii.  287.) — Sir  Humphrey 
May  was  never  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  your  cor- 
respondent Sussex  calls  him  j but  in  the  year 
1629  he  had  a grant  of  the  reversion  of  that  ofiice 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  did 
not  survive.  His  nephew.  Sir  Richard  May,  was 
Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  H.  and  James  11.  In  the  Admission 
Book  of  the  Middle  Temple  he  is  described  as 
fourth  son  of  John  May,  of  Rawmere  in  Sussex, 
Esq.,  the  brother  of  Sir  Humphrey  May.  Richard’s 
mother  was  Eliza  Hill,  daughter  of  a merchant 
in  London.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  mar- 
ried, as  his  nephew  Thomas  May  succeeded  him 
both  in  the  recordership  and  the  representation 
of  Chichester  in  the  Convention  Parliament  of 
January,  1689.  . D.  S. 

Luyze-keakee,  ” (4^^  S.  iii.  296.) — In  volume 
eight  of  the  publications  of  the  Percy  Society  are 
given  some  Latin  stories  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  amongst  which,  under  the 
heading  ^^De  muliere  litigiosa,”  is  probably  the 
original  version  of  J.  Vax  ue  Velde’s  anecdote, 
though  in  this  case  the  husband  is  not  described 
as  a tailor.  The  good  woman  when  drowning, 
“ supra  aquas  manus  extendens,  coepit  signis  ex- 
probare,  et  inter  duos  ungues  pollicum  ac  si  pedi- 
culos  occideret  exprimere  signo  quod  non  poterat 
verbo.” 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  story  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  was  doubtless  a favourite  with  the 
monks  of  old.  It  is  imported  into  the  Percy 
Society’s  publications  from  Poggius,  who  again 
found  it  in  Italian  writers  prior  to  his  time. 

Chas.  H.  Warne. 

Brunswick  Eoacl,  Brighton. 

Quotation  (4^^  S.  iii.  312.) — 

“ A horse,  a horse,  my  kingdom  for  a horse  ! ” 

It  seems  that  Shakespeare  copied  this  from  the 
older  play.  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third 
(1594),  in  which  the  king’s  cry  is  — 

“ A horse,  a horse,  a fresh  horse.” 

Shakespeare  Society  Reprint,  p.  64. 

Mr.  Barron  Field  (in  combating  Mr.  Collier’s 
opinion  that  Shakespeare  had  not  seen  this  old 
play)  observes  on  the  passage : — 

“ This  line  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  enough  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  considered  Nature  as  Molifere  said  of  Wit,  as 


his  property,  and  that  he  had  a right  to  seize  it  wherever 
he  found  it.” 

But  the  cry  is  still  older  than  The  True  Tra- 
gedie, &c.,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Richard  HI. 
Steevens  quotes  from  Peek’s  (?)  Battle  of  Alca- 
zar— 

“ A horse,  a horse,  villain  a horse ! 

That  I may  take  the  river  straight,  and  fly.” 

Variorum  Shakespeare,  p.  240. 

And  the  Battle  of  Alcazar  is  dated  by  Collier 
1588  to  1589.  (See  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry, 
iii.  196.) 

The  cry  was  remarkably  popular,  as  is  shown 
by  the  quotations  in  the  Variorum  Shahespeare, 
(xix.  240),  and  appears  to  have  been  almost  a dra- 
matic commonplace,  John  Addis,  Jun. 

Eustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper  ” (4‘’'  S. 
iii.  287.) — It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  I think,  that 
the  great  Leonardo,  in  omitting  to  put  a twelfth 
glass  on  the  table  in  the  upper  chamber,  could  pos- 
sibly have  “meant  a fiing  at  Judas,”  nor  that  “ this 
slight” — very  slight  indeed — “might  have  influ- 
enced his  treachery.”  First  of  all,  it  was  not  our 
Saviour  who  laid  the  cloth.  He  told  his  disciples 
to  go  and  prepare  for  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
It  would  then  have  been  on  them,  not  on  Him, 
that  Judas  would  have  vented  his  ire;  but  his 
vile  mind  was  already  made  up  before  that  hour 
to  betray  his  Master.  Was  it  not  previous  to 
the  day  of  the  passover,  as  we  read  in  Matthew 
xxvi.  3,  that  “then  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Judas  Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and 
said : ‘ What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I will  deliver 
Him  unto  you  ? ’ And  from  that  time  he  sought 
opportunity  to  betray  him.”  Then,  again,  when 
our  Lord  washed  His  disciples’  feet  (can  you 
imagine  our  blessed  Saviour  at  Judas’s  feet  ?),  does 
not  Jesus  say,  “He  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me  ” ? If  Judas  was  the  first  to  murmur  when 
Mary  Magdalen  poured  the  precious  ointment  on 
Jesus,  so  he  was  the  last  at  the  supper  to  make 
inquiry — “ Master,  is  it  I ? ” 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bushey 
Heath’s  discovery  will  not  hold  good  this  time, 
the  rather  that,  if  he  will  please  to  look  again  at 
Da  Vinci’s  immortal  work,  or  at  an  engraving  from 
it,  he  will  perceive  that  Judas  not  only  has  the 
purse  in  his  hand  (possibly  already  containing  the 
price  of  blood),  but  that  before  hbn  stands  a plate, 
a loaf,  a glass,  and  the  saltcellar,  which  he  has 
upset.  In  this  ill-omen  Leonardo  perhaps  “ meant 
a fling  at  Judas.”  The  only  glass  which  is  not 
visible,  because  it  is  hid  by  Judas’s  arm,  is  that 
of  John,  the  disciple  whom  "Jesus  loved. 

P.  A.  L. 
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Sxirrey  ArclicBological  CoUeetions,  relating  to  the  History 
.and  Antiquities  of  the  County.  Published  by  the  Surrey 
Arclireological  Society.  Vol.  IV. 

The  Surrey  Archseological  Society  is  steadily  pursuing 
its  useful  labour  of  gathering  together  materials  hitherto 
unused  in  illustration  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  county;  and  this,  the  fourth  volume  of  its  collections, 
-shows  that  its  twelve  years’  existence  has  not  damped 
the  energ}^  of  its  members,  or  exhausted  the  field  of  its 
inquiries.  Although  it  contains  only  a few  papers,  they 
are  varied  and  good.  Mr.  Tyssen’s  Inventories  of  Church 
Ornaments  in  Surrey,  and  Mr.  Heale’s  notices  of  God- 
aiming and  Limpsfield  Churches,  are  pleasantly  diver- 
sified by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower’s  notice  of  the  Roman  Villa 
discovered  at  Titsey ; Dr.  Howard’s  notes  on  the  Visita- 
tion of  Surrey;  and  a very  interesting  and  nicely  illus- 
trated paper  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  Timber  Houses. 

Weather  Lore : a Collection  of  Proverbs,  Sayings,  and 
Rules  concerning  the  TV eather.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  R.  Inward,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  (Tweedie.) 

Mr.  Inward,  in  collecting  and  arranging  in  order  the 
vast  amount  of  “ weather  wisdom  ” extant  in  these 
islands,  has  done  good  service  both  to  the  students  of 
Old  World  lore,  and  to  the  scientific  meteorologist.  The 
work  is  an  unpretending  little  volume,  but  contains  a 
great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter. 

Other  People’s  Windows.  By  the  Author  of  GonilQ 
Life.”  Seco?id  Edition.  (Sampson  Low.) 

We  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  having  allowed  the 
second  edition  of  these  pleasant  essays  to  have  remained 
so  long  unnoticed.  We  can  and  do  commend  them  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Books  Received  : — 

TAe  Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography.  No.  IV. 
April.  (Nichols  & Sons.) 

Every  fresh  number  of  The  Register  furnishes  fresh 
proof  of  the  value  of  this  new  substitute  for  the  personal 
and  biographical  department  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine. We  trust  that  it  will  meet  with  the  encouragement 
it  deserves.  It  is  one  of  those  useful  journals,  without 
which  no  large  library  can  be  considered  complete. 

On  the  Extravagant  Use  of  Fuel  in  Cooking  Operations  ; 
with  a short  Account  of  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford, 
and  his  economical  Systems  and  numerous  practical 
Suggestions  adapted  for  Domestic  Use.  By  Frederick 
Edwards,  Jun.  (Hardwicke.) 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Edwards’  praiseworthy  attempts 
to  draw  attention  to  our  defective  arrangements  for 
cooking,  ventilation,  &c.  His  exposure  of  the  wasteful- 
ness of  our  present  “ kitchen  stove  ” deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  all  heads  of  families. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident  In- 
stitution.— Mr.  Charles  Diekens,  supported  by  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  will  preside  at  the 
dinner  to  be  given  in  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  News- 
vendors’ Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Monday  the  26th  instant.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  Societies  which  invite  ladies  to  the 
dinner  table. 

Historical  Inquiry  Commission. — The  Queen  has 
been  pleased  to  issue  a commission,  under  her  Majesty’s 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  composed  of  Baron  Romilly,  Marquis 


of  Salisbury,  Earl  of  Airlie,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Edmund 
George  Fitzmaurice,  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.; 
Charles  William  Russell,  President  of  the  College  of  St. 
Patrick,  Maynooth  ; George  Webb  Dasent,  and  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records.  “ It  is 
assumed  that  there  are  belonging  to  many  institutions 
and  private  families  various  collections  of  manuscripts 
and  papers  of  general  public  interest,  a knowledge  of 
which  would  be  of  great  utiliQ’-  in  the  illustration  of  his- 
tory, constitutional  law,  science,  and  general  literature  ; 
the  commission  is  authorised  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
places  in  which  such  papers  and  manuscripts  are 
deposited.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particularsof  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books, to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

United  PRESBYTBaiA.N  Htmn-Book.  Glasgow:  About  1820. 

Wanted  by  E.  P.  46,  Euston  Square,  London. 


Nichols’  History  ov  Lricestbb.  8 Vols-  folio. 

Doodalb’s  History  op  Warwickshire. 

Morant’s  History  op  Esher.  2 Vols. 

Bewick’s  History  op  Qoadrupeds. 

.^sop’s  Fables. 

Select  Fables. 

Land  and  Water  Birds.  2 Yols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street.  London,  W. 


Catena  Aurba  op  S.  Tkos.  Aqui.nas  on  the  New  Testament  1 Vol. 
folio. 

S.  Chrysostom’s  Commentaries  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated,  in  “ Library  of  the  Fathers.”  13  or  14  Vqls. 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  Life  op  Christ.  1 Vol.  quarto, or  otherwise. 

Monks  op  the  West.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

Blunt  on  the  Prater-Book.  2 Vols.  quarto. 

Dean  Hook’s  Lives  op  the  Archbishops  op  Canterbury.  Vol.  I. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  Jun.,  Sherbourne  House, 
Hotherfield  Street,  N.,  Islington. 


fiaiitti  to  Ciirr0^j30ntieritj^* 

Universal  Cataloous  op  Books  on  Art — AV,  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

C.  Drury  Fortnum.  On  the  Use  of  Cockades  in  Servants'  Hats 
consult  ” N.  & Q.”  4th  S.  i.  126. 

J.  D.  A sophomore,  in  America,  is  the  same  as  soph  or  sophister  in 
England. 

Nescio.  The  saving  Ccesar's  wife  must  he  above  suspicion  " was  in- 
quired after  in  our  1st  Series,  and  references  were  suhsequentlv  given 
(.vol  i.  p.  389)  to  Suetonius,  Jul.  Caes.  74,  and  Plutarch,  SvA.  Cses.  10. 

Notices  to  other  Coiwespondents  in  our  next. 


Breakfast. Epps’s  Cocoa. — Grateful  and  Comporting. — The  very 

agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:— ’ The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough^  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  i lb.,  J lb.,  and  I lb.  tin- lined  packets,  labelled— James  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


Science  and  Art A striidng  instance  of  the  immense  value  a small 

piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  is  the  balance-spring  of  a watch.  From  its  extreme  fineness 
and  delicacy  4,000  weigh  not  more  than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in 
value  l.OOOZ.  A most  interesting  little  work,  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  watchmaking,  has  been  published  byJ.  W.  Benson,  25,  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices.  Mr.  Benson 
(who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  also  published 
a pamphlet  on  Artistic  Gold  Jewellery,  illustrated  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Earrings,  Lockets,  &c.  &c.,  suitable 
for  Wedding,  Birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphlets  are  sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  those  contemplating  a purchase,  especially  to  residents  in 
the  country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article  they 
may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 

‘‘  Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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RICHARDSON’S  “ CLARISSA.” 

“ Short,  rather  plump,  about  five  feet  five  inches,  fair 
wig ; one  hand  generally  in  his  bosom,  the  other  a cane 
in  it,  which  he  leans  upon  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat 
that  it  may  imperceptibly  serve  him  as  a support  -when 
attacked  by  sudden  tremours  or  dizziness  ; of  a light 
brown  complexion  ; teeth  not  yet  failing  him.” 

This  is  the  portrait^  drawn  by  himself,  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  and 
who,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dallas,  has  again  been 
brought  to  the  surface  as  a caution  to  rising  young 
novelists.  You  kindly  inserted,  in  4*^^  S.  i.  285, 
an  unpublished  letter  in  which  the  little  plethoric 
printer  soundly  rated  a young  lady  correspondent 
for  showing  off  her  temper,”  in  a document 
which  must  have  taken  him  nearly  a dozen  hours 
to  pen.  The  following  epistle  (I  believe  also  un- 
published) possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
since  Mr.  Dallas  penned  his  graceful  and  highly 
critical  introduction  to  the  compressed  Clarissa. 
Poor  little  Richardson  seems  to  have  been  hor- 
ribly worried  by  his  lady  friends,  and  cartloads 
of  suggestions  would  appear  to  have  flowed  in 
upon  him  during  the  progress  of  his  Clarissa.  In 
a letter  to  Dr.  Young  he  says  : — 

“ What  contentions,  what  disputes,  have  I involved 
myself  in  with  my  poor  Clarissa,  through  my  owm  diffi- 
dence and  for  want  of  a will.” 

Also,  — 


“ But  Lovelace  is  so  vile  a fellow  that,  if  I publish  any 
more,  I do  not  know  (so  much  have  some  hypercritics  put 
me  out  of  conceit  with  my  work)  whether  she  of  w'hose 
delicacy  I have  the  highest  opinion  can  see  it  as  from 
you  or  me ; and  yet  I hope,  at  worst,  there  will  be 
nothing  either  in  the  language  or  sentiments  that  may 
be  so  very  censurable”  [Is  the  following  a delicate  dig  at 
Tom  Jones  “as  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  some 
very  high  names  who  have,  uncalled  for  by  their  sub- 
jects, given  us  specimens  of  their  wit  at  the  expense  of 
their  modesty,  and  even  of  common  decency — nay,  some- 
times to  the  dishonour  of  human  nature.” 

I fancy  that  a perusal  of  tbe  following  very 
lengthy  epistle  will  show  that  Richardson  really 
felt  he  had  a mission,  and  does  not  deserve  the 
epithet  of  a manufacturer  of  ^Hwopenny-tract 
morality.”  F.  W.  0. 

Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

“ You  gave  me  great  Pleasure,  my  dear  Miss  G , 

in  yours  of  the  12*^1  in  taking  so  kindly  the  Freedoms 
that  pass  from  my  Pen,  and  in  promising  your  Atten- 
tion to  such  of  them  as  you  shall  be  convinced  are  worthy 
of  it,  as  also  by  your  great  Ingenuousness  in  acknow- 
leging  {sic)  Foibles,  youthful  Foibles,  which  I have  never 
heard  chargeable  to  you  but  by  yourself. 

“ You  are  exceedingly  just  in  your  Observation,  that, 
for  a young  Lady  to  become  a Clarissa  the  Foundations 
of  Goodness  must  be  laid  early.  They  ivere  laid  early  with 
her ; So  early  as  from  her  Cradle,  by  means  of  her  excellent 
Norton,  a woman  of  Reading  and  fine  Observation,  whose 
chief  Attention  Avas  to  the  Beauties  of  the  Iliad;  and  after- 
Avards,  Avhen  her  SAA'eet  Pupil  Avas  able  to  write,  in  y® 
Correspondence  and  Visits  that  passed  betAveen  herself 
and  LeAven  and  other  Divines  Avhom  she  mentions 
in  her  Will.  By  which  Conduct  of  the  Writer,  you  will 
see  not  only  Lessons  to  the  Child  but  to  the  Parents,  as 
well  as  a Respect  inculcated  towards  the  Cloth  where  the 
Weai'ers  of  it  are  worth}’-  of  Respect ; For  I haAm  said 
elseAvhere  that  as  the  Cause  of  Women  is  generally  the 
Cause  of  Virtue  [IToAvgood  in  this  Light,  how  careful  of 
their  Conduct,  ought  Young  Ladies  to  be],  so  the  Cause  of 
the  Clergy  is  exactly  the  Cause  of  Religion,  Since  Virtue  is 
too  often  wounded  thro’  the  Sides  of  the  one  and  Religion 
thro’  the- Sides  of  the  other.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Sex 
despised  or  spoken  uncaniy  {sic)  of,  in  general,  but  by  a 
Profligate  ? Or  The  Clergy,  in  general,  but  by  an 
Infidel  or  Libertine  at  least  ? — 

‘ The  cause  of  Virtue  and  the  Sex  is  one  : 

If  W omen  gwe  it  up,  the  World’s  undone.’ 

It  will,  I own,  be  very  difficult  for  a young  Lad}’-,  not  so 
early  begun  Avith,  and  Avho  has  been  accustomed  to  have 
her  Will,  to  arrive  at  the  Perfections  of  a Clarissa.  And 
the  Author  of  that  Piece  was  so  sensible  of  the  groAving 
Depravity  of  the  better  Part  of  the  Creation,  that  he 
thought  he  should  not  deser\'-e  ill  of  the  present  Age  or 
of  Posterity,  however,  if  his  Avork  could  be  presumed  to 
live  for  the  Part  of  a Century  for  giving  an  History 
of  a Avorthy  Woman,  and  in  it  a Lesson  to  Parents  as 
Avell  as  Children.  Nevertheless,  Avhat  Lady  Avill  have 
I the  greater  merit  who,  approving  of  the  Example,  shall 
conform  to  it  as  much  as  shall  be  in  her  Power : If  the 
present  age  can  be  awakened  and  amended,  the  next 
perhaps  will  not,  duly  weighing  all  Circumstances,  think 
Clarissa  too  delicate  or  too  good  for  Imitation. 

“ I cannot  but  be  pleased  at  your  Hint  that  if  the 
Modern  Ladies  were  to  allow  to  the  Character  of  Clarissa 
its  due  Merit,  they  Avould  ‘ OAvn  themselves  very  Aveak  ’ — 
to  use  your  own  Words — ‘ and  her  A'ery  Wise.’  ‘ And 
Avhnt  Lady.’  say  you.  ‘ would  chiisc  to  do  tliat  ? ’ — This  i.s 
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the  verj’  Reason  by  which  1 have  taken  the  Libert}^  to 
account,  elsewhere,  for  the  good  Reception  the  Character 
of  the  weak,  the  insipid,  the  Runaway,  the  Inn-frequent- 
ing Sophia  has  met  with.  In  that,  as  in  the  Character  of 
her  illegitimate  Tom,  there  is  nothing  that  very  Common 
Persons  may  not  attain  to  ; Nothing  that  will  reproach 
the  Conduct  or  Actions  of  very  ordinary  Capacities,  and 
very  free  Livers : while  Clarissa’s  Character,  as  it  might 
appear  unattainable  by  them,  might  be  supposed  Pru- 
dish, too  delicate,  and  a silent  Reproach  to  themselves. 
Had  I been  at  Leisure  to  examine  The  History  of  Tom 
Jones,  But  I might  have  been  at  Leisure  indeed  to  set 
about  such  a Task ! And  yet  I am  sure  I should  have 
been  able  to  do  the  Author  Impartial  Justice.  But  I 
should  have  known  who  by  the  Examination  to  have 
called  Sophias  and  whom  Clarissas. 

“ I join  in  your  wish  that  Ladies  would  remember 
‘ that  even  Lovelace,’  the  Favourite  of  some  of  those 
whom  h < would  have  despised  as  unworthy  of  his  At- 
tempts, and  perhaps  as  too  easy  preys,  ‘ would  not  have 
thought  Clarissa  worthy  of  the  Pains  he  took  in  en- 
deavouring to  seduce  her  had  she  not  been  thus  admir- 
able in  herself.’  And  indeed  he  every  where  declares 
that  a Conquest  of  her  would  be  a Triumph  over  the 
whole  Sex.  This  must  be  inferr’d,  without  incurring  y« 
Censure  of  Uncharitableness,  that  those  Ladies  who  are 
fond  of  Lovelace,  are  not  those  who  would  have  prov’d 
Exceptions  to  his  haughty  Triumph  over  the  whole  Sex, 
had  he  rated  them  in  his  Attempts  as  highly  as  he  did 

the  too  delicate  Clarissa. Have  you,  Madam,  well 

considered  his  letters  to  Belford,  No.  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  in 
Vol.  iii.  ? If  you  have  not,  I wish  you  would,  and  in- 
force  them  upon  the  Young  Ladies  who  may  have  the 
Benefit  of  3'our  Acquaintance.  You  cannot  imagine. 
Madam,  how  much  the  Chai-acters  of  Clarissa,  of  Miss 
Howe,  of  Lovelace,  of  M*'®.  Hickman,  have  let  me  into 
the  Hearts  and  Souls  of  m}’-  Acquaintance  of  both  Sexes, 
some  of  which  those  of  Sophia  and  Tom  Jones  have 
greatly  confirmed. 

“ But  now  as  to  the  Subject  of  Parental  Authorit}’-, 
the  Principal  Subject  of  Debate  between  us : — 

“ You  have  reperused,  5mu  sav.  Col.  Morden’s  Letter, 
and  you  aver  that  you  should  think  his  Arguments  un- 
answerable, were  not  the  Mother  Howe. 

“ Be  pleased.  Madam,  always  to  remember  this  Great 
Rule,  inculcated  thro’out  the^Histoiy  of  Clarissa,  That 
in  all  reciprocal  Duties  the  Non-Performance  of  the 
Duty  on  one  Part  is  not  an  excuse  for  the  Failure 
of  the  other.  Whjq  think  jmu,  are  future  Rewards 
promised  and  future  Punishments  threatened  ? But 
the  one  to  induce  us  to  Persevere  in  our  Duties  here, 
the  other  to  Punish  our  Deviation  from  them.  She  was 
not  bid  to  obey  even  unjust  Powers  not  only  for  Wrath 
but  for  Conscience  Sake.  No  one  that  disapproves  of  the 
Conduct  of  Clarissa  and  of  her  Principles  but  must  find 
fault  with  the  Doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Bible,  or  know 
not  what  the}’’  are.  For  is  not  hers  the  Conduct  laid 
down  for  Pursuit  in  the  Sacred  Books  ? The  Bear  and 
Forbear,  the  uncontentious  Giving  up  the  Cloak  also, 
rather  than  to  dispute  or  litigate  for  the  Coat  — The 
turning  the  unsmitten  Cheek — The  Forgiveness  of  those 
that  hate  us  and  despitefully  use  us — The  Praying  for  our 
Enemies — The  Christian  Meekness — The  Affiance  in  God’s 
Mercy,  Power,  and  Goodness,  as  what  shall  infallibly 
reward  us  hereafter  for  our  Patience  and  Suffering  here. 
Read,  but  read  everywhere  in  her  character,  all  this  and 
more.  Why  should  I Point  out  particular  Places  ^ 

“ And  as  to  the  other  Part  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Terror-menaced  Punishment,  sgo  it  set  forth  in  the 
Punishment  of  Lovelace  and  of  the  whole  H^rfowe  Family, 
even  in  this  World.  And  shall  not  a Clarisp,  shall  not  a 
Ghristian  Heroine  trust  to  Heaven  for  her  pwn  Reward  ? 


shall  she  elbow,  scuffle,  contend,  and  be  vindictive,  rather 
than  intitle  herself  to  the  Blessings  held  in  Store  for  the 
Patient,  the  resigned,  the  persevering  mind?  Parents 
and  Sovereigns  must  in  general  be  left  for  God  to 
Punish,  and  seldom  do  faultj”  ones  escape  their  Share 
of  Punishment  in  this  Life,  and  that  even  Springing 
from  the  Seeds  sown  by  themselves.  But  where  would 
Depravity  end  if  this  were  to  be  y®  Argument  to  a 
Parent  ? I,  Madam,  will  be  the  Judge  of  the  Measures 
of  my  own  Obedience  to  you  ; I am  Twenty-one— I am 
free  of  all  Obligation  to  you.  I owe  you  nothing  for  alE 
your  care  of  me  in  my  helpless  Infancy— For  your  Ex- 
pence  in  my  Education,  whatever  be  y®  Use  I have  made 
of  it,  for  the  Fortune  you  have  accumulated  for  me,  fbr 
my  genteel  Maintenance  when  I could  neither  contribute- 
to  it  nor  deserve  it.  And  my  Children,  if  I ever  have 
amq  I acquit  of  their  Duty  and  Observance  to  me.  They 
will  do  the  same  by  theirs,  no  doubt.  We  ■will  be  a 
Family  of  Revellers  as  well  as  Levellers.  Our  Examples, 

I hope,  will  spread— and  then  will  the  World  be  worth- 
living  in  ; for  Children  at  least.  And  what  is  left  for  you. 
Parents,  to  do,  but  when  we  have  no  further  Occasion  for 
you,  to  make  your  Wills,  divide  what  jmu  have  among  us, 
and  like  the  Hottentot  Parents  retire  to  the  Dens  of  the 
Wild  Beasts,  or  live  upon  such  a Pittance  as  we  shall  allow 
jmu,  or  allow  you  to  reserve  to  yourselves,  or  to  be  so 
good  natur’d  and  dutiful,  since  jmu  owe  as  much  Duty  to 
us  as  we  owe  to  you,  as  to  lie  down  and  die  quietly.  Suf- 
ficiently returned  will  be  the  Obligation  for  bringing  us 
into  y®  world,  if  we  take  care  of  you  on  your  Leaving  it.. 
Then  Hey  for  Vaux-Hall,  for  Ranelagh!  for  Capers  ! 
And  how  shall  we  blaze  and  flutter  at  Assemblies,  Routs, 
Drums,  Concerts,  Plays.  But  our  Lights  begin  to  burn, 
dim  ; ’till  our  Children  arise  to  find  us  in  their  Wajq 
and  push  us  into  Insignificance  as  we  Did  by  ^mu.  What 
tho’  a short  Life  a merr3’-  one.  And  happj^if  we  can 
escape  a future  Reckoning;  and  if  it  will  be  left  us  to  be 
punished  only  in  Kind  and  in  this  Life ! 

“ This  I confess.  Madam,  is  an  heightened  Representa- 
tion of  the  case,  but  were  some  of  jmur  Arguments  to. 
take  place  universalljq  such  would  be  too  much  the  Con- 
sequence of  them.  And  if  so  a sufficient  answer,  as  I 
presume,  is  given  by  this  View  to  aU  you  have  said  on 
the  subject  of  Parental  Authority,  Especialty  if  you. 
recur  to  what  has  already  passed  in  the  Letters  between 
us  on  that  Subject.  Taking  this  Consideration  also  into 
Account,  That  a child  never  can  make  its  Parent 
Amends  for  her  Pains  in  Childbirth,  in  Dentition,  and  for 
the  Anxiousness  and  Sleepless  Nights  throughout  every 
stage  of  her  Infantile  Life — on  to  Adolescencjq  &c.  &c. 
as  I have  hinte<l  above. 

“As  to  your  Observation  on  Col.’^ Morden’s  saying 
‘ That  it  is  very  difficult  for  People  of  different  or  Con- 
trar}”  Dispositions  to  mingle  Reverence  with  their  Love 
for  each  other,  especiallj’-  when  the  one  is  open,  generous,, 
and  noble,  the  other  not  possessed  of  any  of  these  fine 
Qualities.  This  in  that  particular  Case  is  said  by  a Gen- 
tleman who,  though  he  censures  Miss  Howe,  admires  her,, 
and  would  be  glad  to  find  a Palliation,  tho’  he  caused  an 
excuse  for  her,  Tho  he  flatly  condemns  her  for  her  Be- 
haviour to  her  Mother  as  well  as  to  M^  Hickman,  and 
adds  a Lesson  for  the  Observation  of  Parents  rather  than 
as  an  Approver  of  the  Pertness  of  the  Daughter.  And 
if  we  are  to  prefer  Miss  Howe  to  her  Mother  for  her 
Openness,  Generosity  [and]  Good  sense,  are  -we  not  to 
expect  good  and  no-t  evil  uses  (must  they  be  undutiful 
ones)  to  be  made  of  those  great  and  good  Qualities  ? Where 
much  is  given  is  not  much  required?  A Curse  and  not  a 
Blessing  will  be  great  Talents,  if  thsj"  are  to  lead  to  no- 
tions of  Disobedience  and  Arrogant  Superiority  to  a 
Parent,  be  the  Parent  ever  so  weak  (and  yet  the  Parent 
was  not  found  weak  perhaps  by  the  discerning  Cliild  for 
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5 Parts  out  of  6 of  that  Child’s  Life  ; and  in  the  end  when 
it  made  the  Discovery  possibly  it  might  be,  if  judg’d  by 
its  Actions  of  most  importance,  more  a Fool  when  in  the 
5 other  Parts  preceding).  O Madam,  let  the  Child  s good 
Sense,  Superior  Sense,  be  shewn  in  concealing  her  Parent  s 
faults ; In  extenuating,  Clarissa  like,  those  Faults  it  can- 
not conceal ; In  silent  and  reverential  Compassion,  in 
meritorious  Submission  and  Complacency;  finally,  in 
Duty  for  Duty’s  for  Conscience  sake — And  not  in  sturdy 
opposition,  in  persevering  in  expectations  or  Demands 
however  reasonable  in  her  own  Eyes,  if  they  are  not  so 
in  those  of  her  Parent ; In  fine,  in  setting  an  Example 
which  she  would  wish  her  own  Children  (if  she  can  dis- 
passionately enter  into  the  Case)  would  follow  to  her. 
An^  surely,  Madam,  when  you  say,  from  Col.  Morden, 

‘ That  Parents,  in  order  to  preserve  their  Children’s  vene- 
ration for  them,  should  take  great  care  not  to  let  them  see 
an3^thing  wrong  in  their  Conduct,  Behaviour,  or  Prin- 
ciples which  the}’-  would  not  approve  of  in  others,’  you 
must  not  think  the  girl  should  in  her  Heart  say — Look 
jmu  here,  my  dear  Mamma,  I have  within  these  two  or 
three  years  found  you  out  to  be  a very  great  Simpleton, 
and  myself  as  wise  as  a Pallas.  And  what  is  the  use  I 
shall  make  of  it,  my  dear  Contemptible  Mamma?  why 
to  follow  your  foolish  Steps ; that  I have  a right  to  be  as 
great  a Fool  as  j’ou — And  if  I have  good  Luck  I shall 
have  a Child  who  will  be  as  Wise  as  I am,  who  will  find 
me  out,  and  think  herself  intitled  by  my  Example  to  be 
a greater  fool  than  either  her  Mother  or  Grandmother. 
Is  this  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Discovery  of  Superior 
Talents  b}’'  a Daughter  ? How,  once  more  I ask  jmu,  would 
jmu  have  her  superior  Good  Sense  to  be  shewn — b^^  a 
Kefractoriness  would  j'ou,  which  would  take  from  the 
Mother  all  Authorit}^ ; from  herself  all  Reputation,  and 
give  Reason  to  the  Parent  to  curse  the  Daj’^  of  her  Birth  ! 

“In  the  case  of  Love  which  you  give  up,  you  give  up 
everything,  since  in  that  Case  the  Views  of  a selfish 
Parent  oftener  make  Parents  faulty  than  in  an}’-  other. 
And  do  you  not  say  that  Parents  by  their  early  Indul- 
gence too  frequently  Spoil  those  Children  from  whom 
they  afterwards  expect  too  much  Observance  ? But  this 
expectation  is  generally  raised  by  seeing  too  little  paid 
them — The  natural,  the  ingratefuU  the  deserved  Effect 
of  that  faulty  Indulgence,  And  then  may  succeed  that 
Peremptoriness  of  your  Heart  without  assigning  other 
Reasons — In  Despair  perhaps,  from  repeated  Experience, 
of  finding  any  Hope  that  any  Reasons  she  could  give 
would  have  weight  with  her. — Col.  Morden,  you  say,  gives 
you  up  a Point  that  I will  not ; since,  if  you  recollect 
right,  you  tell  me  that  I would  not  allow  that  Children 
could  see  their  Parents’  Faults.  You  do  not  recollect 
right.  Madam — I would  have  Children  see  their  Parents’ 
Faults,  in  order  to  avoid  them.  I have  heretofore  quoted 
Lovelace’s  Dea  Bona  Hint  intimating  that  very  few 
Parents  would  have  Children  if  they  were  to  stay  ’till 
they  had  Discretion  to  manage  them. — But  are  Children 
to  be  diligent  in  finding  out  the  Faults  of  Parents  in  order 
to  satisfy  themselves  in  Disobedience  ? I have  already 
told  you  how  the  Child’s  good  Sense  ought  to  operate  and 
to  manifest  it-self  if  it  be  Superior  to  that  of  the  Parent — 
And  if  it  do  so  operate  there  never  will  be  an}"  strong  or 
stubborn  contentions  between  them.  But  who,  Madam, 
do  you  on  this  supposition  plead  for  ? — 

“ Know  ye  any  Girls  that  have  more  sense  than  their 
Mothers  taking  in  Experience  and  the  Benefit  that  must 
accrue  from  years  (or  Parents  must  be  Fools  indeed),  and 
taking  in  the  warmth  of  temper  and  Constitution  that 
will  ever  accompany  Youth,  and  which  there  is  a great 
Chance  that  Years  and  Crosses  will  subdue  or  at  least 
alleviate  ? And  if  such  you  do  know,  are  those  Parents 
Tyrants  and  unreasonable  ? are  the  children  altogether 
such  as  they  should  be  ? If  not,  what  have  you  alleged  ? 


And  don’t  you  think  that  there  are  more  children  ruined 
by  Indulgence  than  by  Oppression  ? What  says  Miss 

G in  another  Place  ? Why  this  she  says  : ‘ We  are 

in  general  while  Infants  taught  Disobedience,  and  when 
grown  up  we  are  to  be  corrected  for  the  natural  Conse- 
quences of  the  Parent’s  errors.  And  from  whence  flow  all 
the  Disputes,  add  you,  which  otherwise  could  never 
happen.’  Let  those  Parents  who  are  thus  culpably  indul- 
gent tremble  at  the  Upbraidings  so  forcibly  worded  of  a 
Child.  But  let  not  that  Child  glory  either  in  her  Grati- 
tude or  Generosity,  no  nor  in  her  Sense,  who  could  deserve 
the  Correction  in  rifjer  Years  which  ought  to  have  been 
inflicted  upon  her  in  her  earlier. — ‘ Hence  flow  all  the  Dis- 
putes,’ say  you.  What  disputes  ? And  must  it  neces- 
sarily fall  out  that  the  Child,  with  all  its  Superior  Dis- 
cernment, will  have  no  Gratitude,  no  Generosity,  let  me 
call  it ! And  yet  this  Child  at  Twenty-one  is  to  be  sup- 
posed to  know  all  her  Duty.  She  does  know  it  perhaps. 
And  if  she  think  she  owes  none  to  a Parent  for  having 
spoilt  her  in  her  Infancy,  she  may  also  think  it  right  that 
she  should  become  the  Punisher  of  that  faulty  Parent. 
But  who  shall  be  her  Punisher  ? The  Almighty,  in  the 
course  of  his  Providence,  often  permits  the  more  guilty  to 
punish  the  less  Guilty.  But  the  Punisher  may  expect 
that  Justice  will  overtake  her  for  all  that.  This  Subject 
is  pregnant ; But  I believe  I have  said  enough  upon  it. 
Nevertheless  I will  add,  or  rather  I may  say  repeat,  that  a 
Sense  of  Duty  for  Conscience'  sake  can  only  be  the  proper 
Security  of  a Child’s  Obedience,  for  if  she  be  left  to  wave 
(sic)  it,  on  occasions  in  which  her  Passions  or  Disposition 
are  concerned,  and  herself  the  Judge,  she  ivill  be  her 
Mother’s  Mother,  as  I may  say,  and  ever  triumph, 
never  yield  in  Points  contested  bet-ween  them. 

“ But  do  you  not  say  ‘ that  it  is  your  firm  opinion 
that  no  young  Lady  of  Sense  wdll  wish  to  lessen  the 
Authority  of  her  Parents’? — you  do.  And  what  then 
follows  ; but  that  they  Are  Fools  that  do  ? And  what 
then  becomes  of  your  Arguments  and  your  Twenty-Ones  ? 
With  such  young  Ladies  Miss  G.  and  I have  nothing 
to  do. 

“ ‘ None  but  Mrs.  Howe’s  will  oblige  a Daughter  to  put 
off  an  Engagement  to  attend  her,’  you  say.  Read  the 
case  as  1 put  it,  and  you  will  see  this  matter  in  another 
Light.  Miss  Howe  was  required  by  her  Mother  to  attend 
her  to  Mrs.  Larbin’s  against  her  will,  yet  even  Miss 
Howe  Submitted,  and  was  Used  to  submit  when  her 
mother  made  her  compliance  a Test  of  her  obedience  : So 
I find  that  you  know  worse  girls  than  Miss  Howe. 

“ Clarissa’s  Sentiments  of  the  Parental  Authority 
(.sic)  you  own  in  another  Place  are  yours : If  they  are, 
Madam,  you  -will  not  inseperably  affix  the  Duty  to  the  De- 
fect—thQ  Daughter  to  be  Judge  in  her  own  Cause  and  re- 
quitting (sic) herself;  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  think  right 
to  do  your  Duty  whether  the  Parent  does  hers  or  not.  At 
the  same  time  I acquiesce  with  you,  that  if  Clarissa  had 
actually  litigated  (Circumstanced  as  she  was)  with  her 
Father,  to  whom  she  had  generally  given  the  Power  to 
oppress  her,  she  would  not  have  incurred  Censure : But 
then  she  would  not  have  had  the  glorious  Merit,  which 
she  triumphed  in,  of  a resigned  and  patient  Sufferer.  As 
to  the  Parents  adoring  Clarissa  for  18  years  out  of  19, 
you  deny  that  they  had  any  Merit  in  it.  It  was  then 
their  Duty  to  adore  her  ? Was  it  ? There  is  something 
laudable  if  not  meritorious  in  doing  our  Duty.  And  they 
had  nothing,  you  will  allow,  to  reproach  themselves  with 
for  18  years  : And  how  meritoriously  does  Clarissa  bring 
this  their  acknowledg’d  Goodness  (Justice,  if  you  please), 
as  a dutiful,  as  a generous  Plea  to  soften  their  Cruelty 
and  Unnatural  Conduct  towards  her  (as  owing  to  Mistake 
(sic)  Instigation,  and  not  want  of  natural  Affection)  in 
the  Nineteenth.  Clarissa  did  indeed  think  that  she 
owed  to  her  Parents,  little  as  they  deserved  it,  as  much 
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Duty  as  if  they  had  been  the  best  of  Parents.  But  it  was 
a mark  of  her  superior  Excellence,  and  of  the  Sincerity 
of  that  Forgiveness,  which  she  could  dispense,  living  and 
dying,  to  everj’^  one  of  her  family,  Her  Brother  and  Sister 
not  excepted,  that  she  could  retain  a Reverence  for  the 
one  or  a Love  for  the  others.  People  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  forgive  wilful  or  Premeditated  Injuries,  wdiere 
they  love  not,  since  where  the}"  do  not  love  they  will  not 
be  far  from  the  other  extreme  or  from  despising  at 
least.  She  owns  very  near  her  Death  that  she  could  have 
loved  her  Destroyer  Lovelace.  Hence  we  have  no  doubt 
that  she  dying  could  forgive  him  and  pray  for  him  ; and 
we  wonder  the  less  that  she  could  write  a letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  him  when  she  was  no  more  in  hopes  to  awaken 
him  from  his  Sensual  Dream,  and  save  him  from  final 
Perdition.  Remember,  Madam,  that  Clarissa  is  proposed 
as  an  Example ; But  indeed  in  what  follows  you  do  re- 
member it  and  say  just  and  good  Things  of  her  in  that 
Light : And  if  you  are  convinced  generously  own  it,  and 
let  not  ours  be  a Contention  for  Victory  But  Truth. 

“ All  that  I might  further  say  on  this  subject  I think 
unnecessary  to  a young  Lady  of  your  Ingenuousness,  and 
to  take  Notice  of  where  you  very  prettily  say  of  the  good 
Monarch  and  the  good  Parent,  and  what  is  to  be  Avished 
for  and  desired  from  good  Examples  in  both,  v/ould  lay 
me  under  a Necessity  to  re-urge  my  Argument  That  a 
Duty  is  a Duty,  and  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  ivith  on 
one  Side  for  a Failure  in  the  other.  Since  every  Child 
and  every  Parent  is  to  stand  and  fall  in  the  great  Day 
of  Acc^  {sic)  by  their  own  Actions,  when  their  Provoca- 
tions Avill  perhaps  load  a faulty  Agressor,  but  not  ex- 
onerate the  Persons  Avho  suffered  those  Provocations  to 
make  them  guilty  of  a Breach  of  their  own.  And  indeed 
what  Title  has  a Person  for  Complaint  of  Grievance  who, 
invading  the  Province  of  the  Almighty,  makes  Reprizals 
and  takes  the  means  of  Redress  into  her  own  Hands  ? 

“ Here  then  I conclude  this  tedious  Letter.  And  am. 
Madam, 

“ Your  true  Friend  and  humble  Serv*, 

“ S.  Richardson. 

22  Jan.  1749-50.” 


he  could  induce  to  acknowledge  his  pretensions, 
offered  to  restore  the  family  estates  and  title,  but 
found  his  offer  declined  by  the  Cape  boer,  in 
whose  mind  probabl}^  all  recollections  of  his  family 
traditions  had  faded  away,  and  who  preferred  his 
quiet  vineyard  on  the  Berg  Biver  to  the  brilliant 
saloons  of  the  Tuileries. 

This  emigration  took  place  between  1685  and 
1688,  and  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  the 
Cape  and  the  once  prosperous  wine  trade  are  no 
doubt  due  to  it. 

Amongst  the  roll  of  governors  of  the  colony 
under  the  Dutch  we  find  the  following  names^  no 
doubt  French  Calvinistic  families : D’Ablmg, 
1707,*  Mauritz  de  Chavannes,  1714;  De  la  Fon- 
taine, 1724;  — Naude,  1727;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  many  of  the  most  respectable  Cape 
families  are  proud  to  trace  their  descent  from  the 
sufferers  of  Louis  XIV.’s  tyranny,  although  all 
traces  of  their  native  tongue  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  nearly  the  only  trace  of  La  Belle 
France”  is  a lonely  valley  on  the  Berg  Fiver 
mountains,  where  the  first  batch  of  these  emi- 
grants appear  to  have  been  located,  which  pre- 
serves the  name  of  De  Fransche  Iloek,  or  the 
French  Corner.  Many  of  the  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have,  however.  Scriptural  names,  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  devotional  feelings  of  these 
poor  refugees. 

I hope  this  communication  will  elicit  some  more 
particulars  on  this  most  interesting  subject. 

Henry  Hall. 

Hampshire  House,  Portsmouth. 


FRENCH  HUGUENOTS  AT  THE  CAPE. 

Mr.  Smiles’  interesting  volumes  on  the  history 
of  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  United  Kingdom  deserve  to  be 
supplemented  with  a notice  of  their  brethren  who 
sought  an  asylum  in  South  Africa  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  most  noble  and  ancient  families 
of  France ; amongst  whom  I may  mention  the 
names  of  Du  Plessis  de  Mornay,  Roubaix  de  la 
Fontaine,  Chavannes,  Marillier,  Faure  Joubert, 
De  Viiliers,  De  Cilliers,  Malau,  Serrurier,  Le 
Sueur,  Aling,  Basson,  Du  Pre,  Le  Eoux,  Ketief, 
Marais,  Theron,  Bousseau,  Du  Toit,  Batre, 
Naude,  Jordaan,  &c.  &c.  Amongst  the  present 
possessors  of  these  names  in  the  Cape  may  be 
found  the  lineal  descendants  of  many  old  French 
families  now  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

I may  particularly  mention  that  of  the  ducal 
and  once  famous  house  of  Du  Plessis,  to  whose 
representative,  a simple-minded  farmer  of  Stellen- 
bosch near  Cape  Town,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  wished  to 
rally  round  his  throne  all  the  old  French  families 


MANCHESTER  BUILDINGS. 

Parliament  Street — now  threatened  with  ab- 
sorption in  a wider  approach,  in  front  of  the  new 
Public  Offices,  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  — 
was  a new  thoroughfare  made  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Parliament,  29  Geo.  II.  cap.  38,  passed  in 
1756,  before  which  date  the  only  highway  from 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  to  the  old  city  of  West- 
minster was  through  King  Street.  Manchester 
Buildings,  a street  of  some  thirty  houses,  ter- 
minating in  iron  railings  with  an  open  view  to  the 
river,  must  have  been  erected  at  the  same  time ; 
for  on  the  sole  remaining  house  now  standing 
(Good  Friday,  1869),  which  is  that  of  the  north- 
west corner,  is  a stone  inscribed  — 


Manchester ; 
Buildings. 
J756. 


This  house  is  a plain  brick  elevation  of  three 
stories,  but  with  a pediment  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  late  office  of  the  Board  of  Corilrol 
for  the  affairs  of  India  is  seen  behind  it,  laid  bare 
in  the  like  manner.  The  latter  (says  Peter  Cun- 
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ningliani  in  liis  Handbook  for  London,  1849)  was 
originally  designed  for  the  Ordnance-office,  hut 
was  found  too  small  for  the  business  of  that 
department.”  He  also  states  that  the  architect  j 
was  William  Atkinson,  hut  not  when  it  was  huilt. 
It  is  now  occupied  hy  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, hut  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  will 
stand  its  ground  amidst  the  sweeping  changes 
that  may  be  expected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Thames  Embankment. 

Cunningham  identifies  Manchester  Btiildings 
with  Manchester  Court,  in  which  Bishop  Nicol- 
son,  author  of  the  Historical  Library,  was  living 
in  1708-9.  This  cannot  be  correct,  but  the  Court 
was  probably  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
Buildings.  The  former  is  described  by  Strype 
(1720)  as  A very  fine  court,  which  hath  a hand- 
some freestone  pavement,  and  good  houses  well 
inhabited,  and  bears  the  name  of  Manchester 
Court,  very  pleasant  to\vards  the  Thames.”  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  site  having  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a large  house  belonging  to  ; 
the  Earl  of  Manchester.  The  residence  of  the  | 
Earl  of  Lincoln  was  also  in  Canon  Bow : but  the  ; 
principal  mansion-house  there  was  that  of  the  j 
Earl  of  Derby,  which  Stowe  described  as  now  | 
in  building  (1598).”  This  was  used  for  com- 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  | 
Commonwealth,  and  for  the  Admiralty  in  the  i 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Its  name  has  lingered  on  | 
the  spot  in  Derby  Court.  j 

.loHK  Gough  Nichols. 


RODOMONTADE. 

I had  thought  that  we  all  knew  how  and  why  | 
this  household  word  came  into  existence,  and  was  I 
therefore  rather  surprised  than  otherwise  to  find 
the  following  passage  in  The  Times  of  April  10, 
1869,  a son  imopos.  The  passage  occurs  in  a review 
of  a work  by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon,  and  is  so 
curious  that  it  deserves  to  be  extracted  whole.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

“The  Contemporary  Review,  it  seems,  characterised 
Mr.  Moon’s  poem  as  ‘ feeble  rhodomontade.’  ‘ The  dunce 
does  not  know  even  how  to  spell,’  retorts  Mr.  Moon. 

‘ He  is  evidently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  word  takes 
its  origan  from  Kodomont,  a King  of  Algiers,’  If  Mr. 
Moon  had  been  satisfied  Avith  correcting  the  bad  spelling  | 
of  his  opponent  he  would  have  been  on  safe  ground,  but  j 
it  Avas  not  Avise  to  give  his  reason.  ‘ A little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing’  — on  parade  especially.  Rodomontade 
is,  of  course,  the  correct  orthography;  but  Avhere  did 
Mr.  Moon  learn  that  it  takes  its  origin  from  a king  of 
Algiers  ? The  Avord  is  really  derived  from  Rodomonte,  a 
brave,  but  not  a braggart  knight,  in  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
Furioso,  and  it  is  in  fact  a curious  illustration  of  that  in- 
version of  meaning  Avhich  words  occasionally  undergo  on  ! 
the  lucus  a non  lucendo  principle.  A rodomontader  is  a 
person  Avho  affects,  without  possessing,  the  character  of 
Rodomonte.  Rodomonte  is  still  a common  epithet  in 
Italian  for  a vain  A'apouring  fellow.” 


This  is  calculated  to  deceive,  for  the  fictional 
facts  are  as  follows  : — Rodomonte  was  king  of 
Algiers,  not  a simple  knight ; and  though  one  of 
the  bravest  of  Agricane’s  army,  was  also  the  most 
braggart  of  them  all. 

We  must  refer  to  Bojardo,  not  to  Ariosto,  for 
his  history ; for  to  the  former  we  owe  the  happy 
conception  of  the  character,  though  Ariosto  con- 
tinues him  among  his  dramatis  personce. 

One  specimen  of  our  hero’s  vapouring  will  suf- 
fice. In  canto  51,  stanza  52  (Berni),  he  thus 
addresses  Eerrau : — 

“ Come  fuggir,  rispose  Rodomonte, 

Hai  tu  di  me  si  trista  opinione  ? 

Senza  te,  solo  io  voglio  stare  a frontc. 

Con  tutta  la  cristiana  nazione. 

E se  la  Spagna  aT  fusse  in  un  monte, 

Ed  armato  con  essa  il  dio  Macone, 

E tutto  il  paradiso,  e poi  T inferno. 

Non  faranno  ch’io  fuggama’  in  eterno.” 

This  is  pretty  good,  but  is  not  a solitary  ex- 
ample. He  goes  on  thus  throughout  the  two 
great  poems. 

Who  has  shown  the  little  learning,”  the 
reviewed  or  the  reviewer  ? H.  C.  C. 


Old  Plat  Bills. — A lady  has  confided  to  me 
for  disposal  several  volumes  of  old  and  interesting 
play-bills,  dating  from  1776,  and  relating  chiefiy 
to  Oovent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  They  are  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  will  be  sold  for  a 
reasonable  price  to  any  one  sufficiently  curious  in 
such  matters  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  pur- 
chase. By  way  of  shoAving  how  interesting  are 
some  of  the  contents,  I may  mention  that,  on 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  earliest  volume,  I 
note  with  much  surprise  an  announcement  of  a 
sacred  oratorio  by  Handel,  called  Omnipotence,  to 
be  performed  at  Covent  Garden.  So  far  as  I can. 
learn,  no  one  knoAvs  of  thg  existence  of  any  score 
of  such  a work.  It  would  be  curious,  and  might 
be  profitable,  to  institute  inquiries  as  to  its  where- 
abouts. It  is  not  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  at  least  so  I am  given  to 
understand. 

The  volumes  alluded  to,  with  a miscellaneous 
collection  of  bills  unbound,  and  relating  partly  to 
other  theatres,  may  be  seen  on  application  ; and 
as  the  lady  in  whose  behalf  I make  this  com- 
munication is  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  I 
shall  be  glad  if  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
will  aid  me  in  my  endeavours  to  find  a purchaser. 

J.  Pike. 

28,  Highbury  Place. 

Chauceh’s  Nightmare,  Night  Werye,  ahd 
White  Paternoster. — I see  by  last  Saturday’s 
Athcnceuni  that  the  passage  in  the  ‘‘  Miller’s 
Tale  ” — 

“ For  nightes  verray,  the  Avhite  paternoster,” 
over  which  I spent  much  time,  trouble,  and  cor- 
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respondence  some  twenty  years  since,  is  still  as 
much  a puzzle  line  ” to  the  learned  g'entlemen 
who  are  preparing  to  give  us  a scholarlike  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer,  as  it  was  to  me  when  I invited 
the  readers  of  ^‘N.  & Q.”  S.  i.  229)  to  assist 
me.  My  query  elicited  from  that  distinguished 
scholar  Dr.  Rock  (ihid.  p.  281),  and  from  other 
well-informed  writers,  much  curious  information 
with  regard  to  the  “ White  Paternoster  ” (see 
1®'=  S.  viii.  614;  xi.  313,  511,  &c,),  but  upon  what 
was  my  greatest  difficulty,  ^^Nightes  verray,”  not 
a word. 

That  Nightes  verray,  very,  verie,  verye,  werye, 
whatever  may  be  the  proper  form  of  the  word, 
and  not  night-mare,  is  the  right  word,  was  the 
conviction  at  which  I then  arrived,  and  which  I 
still  hold.  I made  at  that  time,  but  cannot  now 
put  my  bands  upon  them,  large  collections  in 
confirmation  of  this  view,  which  I intended  to  lay 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  was  inter- 
rupted. I am  now  well  content  to  leave  its  in- 
vestigation in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  more 
learning  and  more  leisure  than  I can  command  ; 
and  I can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  they  refer  to 
Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie  (ed.  1844),  p.  251, 
they  will  recognise  Chaucer’s  verray  or  luerye  in 
Grimm’s  mythological  W erre ; and  perhaps  eventu- 
ally come  to  suspect  as  I do,  that  to  that  myste- 
rious personage  we  are  indebted  for  a very  common 
word  of  very  doubtful  origin — the  word  worry.” 
I have  a strong  impression  that  I found  a con- 
firmation of  this  latter  conjecture  both  in  Wacker- 
nagel  and  Hoffman  von  Pallersleben. 

* William  J.  Thoms. 

Karver  Monument  in  King’s  Pvon  Church. 
On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  in  King’s  Pyon 
Church,  Herefordshire,  is  a marble  monument, 
the  inscriptions  upon  which  give  quite  a family 
history. 

Over  the  tablet  is  a shield  with  these  arms: — 

G ules,  a chevron  or  and  ermine  between  three 
lions’  heads  erased  of  the  third,  impaling  Az. 
three  fleurs-de-lis  argb”  (Birch). 

“A.  D.  1732. 

Near  this  mon*  lyes  the  remains  of  George  Karver  of 
Butt  House,  who  Avas  interred  March  y®  4‘^  1682.  He 
was  son  of  Capt  Richard  Karver,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Vaughans  of  Bredhardine,  and  going  into 
the  Army  was  wounded  in  the  first  engagement  at  Not- 
tingham, and  falling  into  a Feaver  Dyed  when  his  Son 
was  very  young.  His  grandson,  George  Karver  of  the 
same  place,  Avho  married  Alderman  Wolfe’s  widow  (that 
had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London),  made  his  grandson  his 
sole  Heir. 

“ He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Birch, 
by  whom  he  had  5 sons  and  6 daughters,  all  of  which 
lived  above  40  years,  and  herself  to  the  87^1^  year  of  her 
age,  and  died  Jan.  29,  1729,  and  lyes  interred  by  her 
husband. 

“ Near  this  mon‘  lies  the  remains  of  Elizabeth  Ken- 
caid,  second  dau.  and  fifth  child  of  George  and  Mary 
Karver,  aged  66. 


“ In  memory  of  Thomas,  the  son  of  George  and  Mary 
Karver,  died  July  24,  1737,  aged  63. 

Underneath  lies  Sa:  y®  son  of  Geo.  and  Mary  Karver. 
He  died  Dec.  29,  1742,  aged  73.  This  mon*  ivas  erected 
by  Richard  and  Sa:  Karver. 

“ Ruth,  the  wife  of  Thomas,  and  mother  of  Capt.  Thos. 
Karver,  born  at  London  March  y®  6,  1673,  lies  by  her 
husband  Richard  Karver,  which  assisted  Samuel  K.  in 
erecting  this  monument : his  remains  lies  in  his  Father’s 
grave  in  this  Chancell— died  Dec.  29,  1758,  aged  96.” 

All  these  inscriptions  are  crowded  into  a tablet 
of  small  dimensions — the  economy  of  space  ren- 
dering the  meaning  somewhat  obscure. 

C.  J.  R. 

Two  Christian  Names.  — Miss  Edwards,  in 
her  tale,  Debenham’s  Vow,”  which  is  in  course 
of  publication  in  Good  Words,  has  fallen  into  the 
often- exploded  mistake  of  giving  more  than  one 
Christian  name  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  time.  She 
speaks  of  one  Geoffrey  William  de  Benham,” 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; of  another 
“Alan  Beauclerk  de  Benham,”  who  was  slain 
A.D.  1306,  and  of  others  in  the  sixteenth  and  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  simi- 
larly distinguished.  The  mistake  is  trifling,  but 
the  circulation  of  the  periodical  in  which  it  occurs 
is  so  great  as  to  disseminate  the  error  far  and 
wide.  C.  J.  R. 

Brighton  in  1779. — The  following  paragraph 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  3,  derived 
as  it  is  from  a work  not  easily  found,  seems  worth 
“ making  a note  of  ” : — 

“ Brighthelmstone  and  Brighton. — Nothing  more 
strikingly  illustrates  the  extraordinary  growth  of  Brigh- 
ton than  the  number  of  medical  men  practising  there  less 
than  a century  ago,  as  compared  with  their  number  at 
the  present  day.  The  prototype  of  the  existing  Medical 
Directory  was  the  Medical  Register,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1779.  It  gives  not  only  a list 
of  the  practitioners  in  Great  Britain,  but  describes  the 
various  hospitals  and  medical  schools  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1779,  two  medical  men  sufficed  for  the  prac- 
tice of  Brighthelmstone — Mr.  Isaac  Lowdell  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Gilbert.  The  volume  for  1780  gives  Messrs. 
Lowdell  & Son,  and  Mr.  Kipping.  In  1783  four  names 
occur,  Mr.  Lowdell,  Mr.  Kipping,  Mr.  Tilston,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert,  but  with  the  folloiving  note  appended : — ‘ Dr. 
Pepys,  of  London,  attends  here  during  the  bathing  sea- 
son.” In  the  Directory  for  1869,  the  number  of  medical 
practitioners  at  Brighton  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.”  ^ 

Collier’s  Bibliographical  Catalogue,” 
vol.  i.  p.  411.  — My  eye  fell  the  other  day  upon 
the  words  “ where  money  is  stirring  theaters  will 
not  be  idle.”  Mr.  Collier  thinks  theaters  was  a 
misprint  for  thieves.  Is  it  not  more  probably  a 
misprint  for  cheaters  ? This  rendering  would  in- 
volve the  picking  up  by  the  compositor  of  only 
one  wrong  letter — the  first. 

Harry  Sandars. 

Oxford. 
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SiE  Edwaed  Saundees. — Mr.  Foss  says  {Judges, 
vol.  V.  p.  539]  that  the  day  of  the  death  of  this 
Lord  Chief  Baron  is  uncertain,  hut  his  successor, 
Sir  Robt.  Bell,  was  appointed  on  Jan.  24,  1577.” 
This  1577  must  he  read  1576-7,  because  Sir  R. 
Bell  died  in  July,  1577. 

Cooper  says  {Athen.  Cant.  i.  359)  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Saunders  died  Nov.  12,  1576,  and  was 
buried  at  Weston  in  Warwickshire  under  a fine 
monument ; but  there  must  be  some  mistake  about 
the  day,  for  the  register  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor, 
London,  contains  the  following  entry,  proving  that 
Sir  Edward  died  in  that  parish,  and  suggesting, 
from  his  chaplain’s  burial  on  the  same  day,  that 
he  died  of  some  contagious  fever : — 

“ 1576,  Nov.  26.  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  was  buried.”  [Also  on  the  samedayl“  John  Smyth, 
clerk,  Chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  was  buried. 
Whose  corpses  were  carried  into  the  country.” 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  body  would  remain  at 
his  town  house  from  Nov.  12  to  26.  This  entry 
proves  also  that  he  was  not  residing  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  his  house  in  Whitefriars,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Foss.  Tewaes. 

Loed  Byeon’s  Valet.  — We  learn  from  The 
Examiner  (West  Canadian  newspaper)  that  Lord 
Byron’s  valet,  Lindsley,  who  was  present  at  the 
poet’s  death,  and  immediately  thereafter,  is  now 
a cripple  in  a western  hospital.  He  was  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  served  through  the  late  conflict  in  the  Sixty- 
first  Illinois  regiment.  He  is  in  great  destitution 
and  distress.  T.  B. 

[We  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  accurac}’-  of  this  state- 
ment. W.  Fletcher  was  the  name  of  the  valet  who  was 
with  Lord  Byron  at  the  time  of  his  death.  See  Fletcher’s 
letter  to  Mr.  Murray  in  the  collected  edition  of  Byron’s 
Works.'] 

cauwierf. 

GUICCIOLI  AND  BYRON. 

The  work  recently  published  in  Paris  under 
the  title  — Lord  Byron  juge  par  les  Temoins  de 
sa  Vie  (Amyot,  editeur,  8 Rue  de  la  Paix,  1868), 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  long-expected 
“ revelations  ” of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  Mar- 
quise de  Boissy.  Is  this  general  belief  based  on 
any  sound  foundation  ? Is  there  any  authority 
for  attributing  the  work  to  the  lady’s  inspiration, 
even  if  not  to  her  own  pen  ? The  English  edition 
contains  a prefatory  note  from  the  publisher,  but 
in  a rather  unconvincing  form,  that  he  has  autho- 
rity to  announce  the  work  as  that  of  the  Countess 
Guicc.oli.  The  volumes  were  advertised  as  ‘‘the 
long-promised  work  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli  ” ; 
the  words  being  given  as  a quotation,  but  no 
source  named. 

The  French  edition,  so  far  as  I have  examined, 
does  not  contain  a single  assertion,  or  even  hint, 
that  the  lady  is  the  author  of  the  work,  which  is 


written  in  the  third  person  throughout.  The 
whole  is  an  elaborate  eloge,  and  not  at  all  in  a 
woman’s  style.  Only  in  the  notes  to  the  second 
volume  have  I found  any  “ facts  ” which  as  a 
reader  of  Byronic  literature  I did  not  know  years 
ago,  and  those  relate  to  the  destruction  of  papers 
by  the  late  Thomas  Moore.  I do  not  pretend  to 
know  any  more  about  Byron  than  has  been  pub- 
lished in  his  poems  and  letters  and  life  and 
magazines  and  reviews,  and  yet  I find  in  these 
volumes  scarcely  one  new  fact. 

Under  these  circumstances  I shall  not  feel  very 
sceptical  if  I ask  any  of  your  readers  for  their 
opinion  of  the  work,  and  still  better  for  some 
real  authority  or  revelation  as  to  its  authorship. 
My  present  conviction  is,  that  the  work  is  merely 
an  eloge  by  some  French  Byronic  litterateur,  and 
that  the  Countess  Guiccioli  has  neither  written 
nor  authorised  a single  page.  The  world  did  not 
want  “ Lord  Byron  judged  by  the  witnesses  of  his 
life,”  but  some  account  of  him  by  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  herself.  The  work  is  certainly  a very 
eloquent  eulogium  of  Byron  personally  and  as  a 
poet,  but  the  facts  about  its  authorship  are 
shadowy  and  uncertain,  and  I hope  some  authori- 
tative and  definite  statement  will  be  published  at 
once,  even  if  it  convinces  me  that  my  own  verdict 
on  the  work  is  wrong.  Este. 


Captains  Ambulatjs,  Faeeittas,  and  Desept. 
Three  foreigners.  Captains  Ambulaus,  Farrittas, 
and  Desept,  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
Jan.  26,  1643.  Can  anybody  tell  me  who  they 
were,  or  what  their  petition  was  about  ? {Com. 
Jour.,  iii.  378.)  Edavaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Ceeiph:  Seeif.  — Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
etymology  of  the  word  serif,  used  by  printers  and 
type-founders  to  designate  the  fine  hair-stroke 
that  goes  across  the  thick-stroke  of  Roman  letters, 
say  the  horizontal  strokes  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a capital  I ? The  vowels  of  this  word  are  not 
always  the  same ; some  say  seruf,  and  possibly 
there  may  be  other  variations.  So  I would  put 
the  question  with  merely  the  consonants  for  a 
guide,  s-r-f.  Can  it  be  from  (ToppawTco,  future 
avppd^o:  (to  patch,  or  fasten  on)  ? And  why  a 
Greek  derivation  at  all  ? Is  the  first  syllable  .sur 
(French  sur,  Latin  super ;)  and  if  so,  what  means 
the  second  syllable  ? 

I have  just  been  reminded  of  the  German  word 
schrift,  writing.  Would  this  assist  in  finding  an 
etymology  ? * V.  de  Pontigny. 

Belvedere  Road,  Norwood. 

Chinese  Notions  of  Music. — There  is  a story 
told  of  a Chinese  who,  being  taken  to  a concert 
in  London,  thought  the  noise  made  by  the  musi- 

[*  The  etymon  of  this  word  was  inquired  after  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  3'’^'  S.  vi.  346,  but  elicited  no  reply. — Ed.] 
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cians  in  tuning  their  instruments  the  finest  part 
of  the  performance.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  inform  me  where  this  story  is 
to  be  found,  or  where  it  first  appeared  ? 

T.  B.  B. 

CoENELius  A Tilbuet. — Where  can  I find  any- 
thing about  this  person  ? Morant  in  his  History 
of  Essex,  i.  480,  says  that  atFrinton,  an  adjoining 
parish  to  Walton-on-the-Naze,  were  a pretty 
little  house  aBd  gardens  belonging  once  to  the 
famous  Cornelius  a Tilbury,  who  in  King  William’s 
reign  eat  a great  quantity  of  poison,  and  yet  sur- 
vived it.”  B.  J.  K. 

List  oe  Coujvty  High  Sheeifes. — Would  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  where  I can 
see  an  authentic  list  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  of  the  county  high  sheriffs  ? H.  J.  H.  L. 

Double  Nave. — At  Harrington  church,  co, 
iNorthants,  is  an  arrangement  almost  unique.  An 
Ercade  of  three  bays  runs  along  the  central  axis 
•of  the  church.  The  two  supporting  piers  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  central  alley ; the  most  eastern 
arch  dies  into  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  above 
the  chancel  arch.  The  date  of  the  church  seems 
earl}^  in  the  thirteenth  century.  I was  informed 
that  one  other  church,  which  was  believed  to  be 
in  Sussex,  had  the  same  arrangement.  I should 
be  glad  to  be  told  where  this  church  is. 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

An  Everlasting  Pot. — What  kind  of  article 
-of  furniture  was  this  ? In  a will  of  a noble  lady, 
dated  in  1639,  I find  it  given  to  several  legatees 
of  the  middle  class,  either  singly  or  in  addition 
to  a few  pounds  of  mone}^  H.  Bubicone. 

IsAOius  Heraldus. — Can  any  of  your  readers, 
possibly  heraldic,  inform  me  who  and  what  Isacius 
Heraldus  may  have  been?  On  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  famous  Common-prayer  Book  used  by  King 
Charles  on  the  scaffold,  and  now  one  of  the  chief 
rarities  in  the  Evelyn  Library  at  Wotton,  occurs 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ H(ic)  S(e.rvatus)  E(st)  Liber  Liturgicus,  Sanguine 
Martyrum  corouatus,  quern  b diro  Parricidarum  furore 
salvum  fecit  Isacius  Heraldus  ipso  borrendi  facinoris 
die : serenissimi  Magnse  Britanniae  regis  Caroli  Primi,  a 
Deo  coronati,  Martyris  gloriosissimi,  Oratori  nobilissimo 
Richardo  Browne,  equiti  aurato,  D(edit)  Q(ue)  C(onse- 
cravit)  Q(ue)  in  asternam  menioriara.” 

There  is  added  in  the  handwriting  of  John 
Evelyn  of  the  Sylva  : — 

“This  is  the  Booke  which  Charles  the  First  did  use 
upon  the  Scaffold  xxx  Jan.  1649  : being  the  day  of  his 
glorious  martyrdom.”* 

Who  then  is,  or  was,  Isacius  Heraldus  ? 

Martin  F.  T upper. 


[*  There  is  a note  on  this  Praver  Book  of  Charles  I.  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  1st  s.  X.  416.— Ed.]  “ 


Edmund  Kean.-— In  Hawkins’ of  this  actor 
it  is  stated  (vol.  i.  pp.  64-56)  that  Dr.  Drury  of 
Harrow  sent  Kean  to  Eton  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  from  August  1803  to  March  1806.  At  the 
time  of  his  admission  Kean  was  nearly  sixteen 
years  old,  being  born  November  4,  1787.  The 
only  reason  for  this  assertion  appears  to  be  the 
fact  that  during  that  interval  all  trace  of  Kean 
was  lost.  One  would  have  thought  that  a boy  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  would  scarcely  have 
been  admitted.  Nobody  appears  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  searching  the  school  registers  to  see 
whether  one  Edmund  Carey,  or  Edmund  Kean, 
was  therein  inscribed  during  that  period.  If  some 
person  who  has  the  opportunity  of  so  doing  would 
favour  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  N.  & Q.” 
with  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  the  point  might  be 
easily  settled.  If  the  name  be  not  found,  one 
would  suggest  an  inquiry  whether  sixteen  was 
not  an  age  at  which  boys  were  not  admitted. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Negroes  in  Surinam.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  a clue  to  the  following,  viz,,  How 
came  the  settlement  of  negroes  to  be  established 
inland  of  the  colony  of  Surinam,  which  is  Dutch, 
whereas  these  negroes  speak  a language  which  is 
substantially  English,  having  apparently  a dis- 
tinct nationality  and  separate  government  ? 

D.  Benham. 

Noddell’s  Christ’s  Crucifixion.” — A per- 
son called  J.  Noddell  published  at  York  in  1710 
a book  entitled  Christ's  Crucifixion,  It  contains, 
I understand,  a pedigree  of  the  author’s  family. 
I shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  inform  me 
where  I can  see  a copy.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Numismatic. — I shall  be  obliged  to  your  readers 
if  they  will  give  me  any  information  respecting 
the  coins  here  described  which  I have  in  my 
possession : — 

1.  To  which  of  the  three  Alexanders,  kings  of 
Scotland,  does  a penny  (silver)  with  a crowned 
profile  turned  to  the  left,  and  with  a floriated 
sceptre  held  in  front  of  the  face,  belong  ? The 
legend  on  the  obverse  is  Alexander  dei  gra.  ; 
on  the  reverse,  rex  scotorvm.  The  ornament  on 
the  reverse  is  a cross,  with  a star  in  each  of  its 
angles. 

2.  To  which  of  the  Boberts  of  Scotland  does  a 
half  groat  belong  with  a crowned  profile  turned 
to  the  left,  and  with  a sceptre  ? The  legend  on 
the  obverse  is,  +robertvs  dei  -gra.  rex  sco- 
torvm : on  the  reverse  (outer  circle),  -f  dns 

PROT Avs  ,•  (inner  circle),  villa  de  perth. 

The  ornament  on  the  reverse,  in  this  case  also,  is 
a cross,  with  a star  in  each  of  its  angles. 

3.  To  which  of  our  Henries  does  a groat  with 
VILLA  CALisiE  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  reverse 
belong  ? Is  it  one  of  Henry  VI.  ? 
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4.  Wliat  coin  is  a Scotch  coin  of  Charles  L, 
the  obverse  showing  a crowned  head  with  pro- 
file to  the  left,  and  “xx”  to  the  right  of  the 
head  ? The  legend  on  the  obverse  is,  cae.  d.  g. 
SCOT.  AXG.  TEA.  ET  HIE.  E.  The  reverse  has  a 
thistle  in  the  centre ; but  the  legend,  except  the 
last  word  eiemat,  is  illegible.  What  is  the  rest 
of  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  and  to  what  stan- 
dard of  money  does  the  ‘^xx”  on  the  obverse 
refer  ? 

6.  What  are  the  three  following  small  copper 
coins  or  medals,  each  of  them  about  the  size  of  a 
threepenny  piece  of  the  present  day,  though  thin- 
ner ? One  (a)  has  a crown  with  crossed  sceptres 
passing  through  it  on  the  obverse,  with  the  legend, 
lACO.  D.  G.  MAG.  BEIT. : the  reverse  having  a harp 
with  the  legend  continued,  era.  et  hib.  eex. 
Another  (/3)  has  on  the  obverse  a crown  wdth 
c.  II.  E.”  under  it,  and  the  legend,  car.  d.  g.  scot. 
AXG.  EE.  et  hib.  r.  j on  the  reverse  a thistle; 
and  for  a legend  the  motto,  “Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit.”  The  third  (7)  has  the  figure  of  a lame 
man,  supporting  himself  on  crutches,  on  the  ob- 
verse, and  a legend,  eor  ye  pooees  beneeit  ; the 
reverse  has  a lion,  with  a tree  behind  it,  and  a 
legend,  help  0 anbever,  1666.'  What  is  the 
history  of  this  coin  or  medal  ? it  is  of  the  same 
size  as  the  two  preceding  ones  which  I have 
mentioned,  though  slightly  thicker. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  are  able  to  do  so,  if  they  will 
kindly  answer  these  queries.  ' T.  F. 

Brighton. 

Rev.  .John  Paexer,  M.A. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  any  descendant  of  the 
Rev.  John  Parker,  who  was  Rector  of  Churchover 
and  Vicar  of  Newbold,  both  in  Warwickshire,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  now  living?  He 
married  a daughter  and  co-heiress  of  a neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Mitchener,vfcar 
of  Wolston — of  whom  also  any  information  would 
oblige.  A.  F.  H. 

Pattersox. — To  which  of  the  Scottish  clans 
does  the  Patterson  family  belong  P Are  any  per- 
sons mentioned  of  this  name  in  the  records,  public 
documents,  &c.  of  the  counties  of  Donegal,  An- 
trim, Londonderry,  and  Down,  Ireland  P 

A John  Patterson  is  said  to  have  commanded  a 
rebel  pike  detachment  at  the  battle  of  Ballyna- 
hinch  in  1798,  and  to  have  been  proscribed.  Does 
his  name  appear  in  any  list  of  the  proscribed? 

rr  . r.  Campbell. 

Union  Society,  Cambridge. 

Proper  Names  ending  in  — Does  a proper 

name  ending  m 5 (as,  for  instance,  “Plews”)  take 
€s,  or  remain  the  same  with  an  apostrophe  after 
the  last  letter  in  the  plural  ? By  what  rule,  or 
authority,  is  one  to  be  guided  as  to  the  spelling  ? 

ATOfXTJ. 


Sir  William  Pynsent,  Bart. — In  the  pre- 
liminary list  published  in  The  Times  newspaper 
just  before  the  Exhibition  of  Portraits  in  1868  I 
find  the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Pynsent,  Bart., 
included.  Whether  it  actually  was  admitted  into 
the  exhibition  I am  not  able  to  tell,  having  no 
chance  of  seeing  the  authentic  catalogue.  Can 
any  correspondent  tell  me  where  this  portrait 
now  is,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  ? After  the  sale 
of  Lady  Chatham’s  effects  at  Burton-Pynsent, 
Somerset,  this  picture  (a  whole-length)  was  seen 
in  a house  formerly  connected  with  the  Mansion 
House,  whether  for  safe  custody  or  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people  inhabiting  the  house,  I cannot 
say ; but  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  por- 
trait of  a person  whose  name  is  made  memorable, 
by  his  connection  with  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,, 
and  at  whose  death  in  1765  the  baronetcy  -cer-. 
tainly  became  extinct:  the  second  baronet’s  only- 
son,  who  married  the  widow  of  Edward  Wadman,, 
Esq.,  dying,  1754,  s.  p.,  and  the  other  sons  of  the 
first  baronet  having  all  died  s.  p.  The  Eoctinct 
Baronetage  speaks  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Robert  as 
fourth  baronet,  and  descended  from  a younger 
son  of  the  first  baronet.  He  may  have  assumed 
the  title  previous  to  his  death  in  1781,  s.  p.^  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  second  baronet  was  the  only 
son  of  the  first  baronet  who  had  issue  male,  or 
ever  married,  consequently  that  in  1765  the  titles 
became  extinct.  E.  W. 

“Revered  and  Ruptured  Ogden.”— On  what 
occasion  did  Canning  utter  these  wmrds,  and  what 
were  the  reasons  for  the  epithet  ? William  Ogden 
was  a printer  of  Birmingham,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  Canning’s  career.  What  were  his- 
political  offences  ? Quh<:stoe. 

St.  Michael  le  Pole.  — Can  any  of  your' 
Dublin  correspondents  inform  me  whether  the  old: 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael  le  Pole— which,  as  a 
boy,  I remember  situated  somewhere  up  in  a court- 
way^  in  Great  Ship  Street — is  still  in  existence, 
and  if  any  of  the  old  tombs  remain  in  it?  Also, 
if  modern  improvements  have  spared  any  portion 
of  the  old  city  wall,  which  I remember  visible 
near  the  gate  of  the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  behind 
some  houses  in  Kennedy’s  Lane  and  Back  Lane 
some  forty  years  ago  ? IL 

Portsmouth. 

“Shooting  the  Moon.” — The  Swiss  have  this 
slang  expression  as  well  as  the  English.  They  say 
of  a runaway  tenant  “II  a fusillt^  la  lime.”  What 
is  the  origin?  I can  understand  “a  moonlight 
flit,”  as  we  say  in  Craven  ; but  shooting  the  moon 
is  above  my  comprehension.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Sir  William  Wallace's  Statue.  — Could 
any  of  your  Aberdeen  correspondents  kindly  in- 
form me  when,  and  by  whom  the  statue  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  the  blank  window  of  the  house 
at  Wallace  Nook,  Aberdeen,  was  put  up  ? Was 
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it  to  commemorate  any  battle  fought  near  the 
spot?  I have  heard,  or  read  somewhere,  that  an 
engagement  of  some  kind  had  taken  place  at 
Putachie-side  between  Edward  I.  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  William  Wallace  j but  as  to  any 
particulars  I know  nothing. 

There  is  a good  engraving  of  Wallace  Nook, 
with  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  dis- 
tance, in  Smith’s  Historical  and  Literary  Anec- 
dotes (published  by  Bohn,  1840)  ,*  but  he  is  unable 
to  throw  any  light  as  to  the  origin  of  the  statue, 
by  whom  or  when  placed  there. 

I would  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents of  the  Granite  City  who  would  be 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  some  particulars 
relating  to  the  above.  W.  M. 

Southampton. 


Arms  or  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Surrolk. — Will 
some  of  your  heraldic  readers  kindly  state  the 
origin  of  the  three  crowns  in  these  arms  ? E. 

[Fuller  {Church  History,  ed.  1845,  iii.  405)  informs  us, 
that  “ Bury  gave  azure  three  crowns  or,  the  arms  of  the 
kings  of  the  East  Angles,  assumed  in  memory  of  King 
Edmund  (to  whom  this  abbey  is  dedicated),  martyred  by 
the  Danes,  when  his  crown  of  gold,  thorough  a crown  of 
thorns,  or  arrows  rather,  was  turned  into  a crown  of 
glor3^”  The  arms  for  this  abbe}^,  on  the  plate  in  Tan- 
ner’s 'Notitia  Monastica,  ed.  1787,  are  azure  three  croAvns, 
each  pierced  with  a pair  of  arrows  in  saltier,  or.  But  the 
notes  on  the  plate  clvi.  (p.  xxxiii.)  observe,  that  “ in 
Reyner,  p.  214,  and  Fuller,  p.  322,  the  arms  are  three 
crowns  without  arrows;  and  so  the  abbey  at  first  cer- 
tainh'-  bore  them.  But  for  above  a hundred  years  before 
the  dissolution,  it  constantly  bore  them  with  arrows.  In 
Rice’s  Suffolk  MS.  collections  there  is  another  coat 
ascribed  to  this  abbey,  wdiich  perhaps  might  be  the  arms 
or  seal  of  one  of  the  greater  obedientaries,  viz.  Azure, 
three  pair  of  kej^s  adorsed  in  triangle,  or.  Mr.  Blome- 
field  says,  that  the  abbey  bore  the  three  crowns  with 
arrows  from  the  time  of  King  Heniy  VI. ; but  I believe 
much  earlier,  from  man}’-  single  crowns  pierced  with 
arrows  upon  the  church  of  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Bury  were  patrons  ; and  is,  I 
believe,  as  old  as  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.”] 

The  Woolsack. — I am  anxious  to  discover  the 
origin  of  that  time-honoured  seat,  the  Woolsack 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Can  you  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  inform  me  by  whom,  when, 
and  why  it  was  instituted  P E.  J.  B. 

[It  is  generally  believed  that  the  woolsacks  -w’ere  placed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  peers  of  the  importance  of 
the  wool  trade,  the  great  staple  of  England.  No  trace  of 
any  ordinance  for  placing  them  there  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  or  the  many  Acts 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  for  the  protection  of 


the  wool  trade.  The  woolsack  being  the  seat  of  the 
Chancellor  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  in 
his  judicial  capacit}',  did  not  form  a subject  for  Mr.  Foss’s 
inquiries,  so  his  valuable  Lives  of  the  Judges  throw  no 
light  upon  its  origin.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  wool- 
sacks that  we  have  been  able  to  trace  is  contained  in  the 
Act  31  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10,  “ For  placing  of  the  Lords,” 
the  eighth  section  of  which  directs  that  “ The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Treasurer,  or  any  other  Officer  who  shall  be 
under  the  degree  of  a Baron  of  a Parliament  shall  sit  and  be 
placed  at  the  uppermost  Part  of  the  Sacks  in  the  Midst 
of  the  said  Parliament  Chamber,  either  there  to  sit  upon 
one  Form  or  upon  the  uppermost  Sack  ” ; and  D’Ewes, 
in  his  Journal,  speaking  of  the  Parliament  of  Elizabeth, 
1558  and  1559,  says  that  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  when  her  Majest}’  “ was  absent,  sate  on  the  first 
Woolsack  which  is  placed  athwart  the  House,  the  Seal  and 
Mace  by  him.”  The  other  woolsacks  were  then,  as  now, 
allotted  to  the  judges.  By  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  were  first  ordered  “ to  be  enrolled 
and  kept  in  parchment  ” on  March  17,  1621,  it  is  de- 
clared “That  the  Lord  Chancellor  sitteth  on  the  Wool- 
sack as  Speaker  to  the  Flouse.”] 

London  Directories.  — The  following  is  the 
exact  title  of  a small  16mo  book,  which  I believe 
is  very  rare  : — 

“ A Collection  of  the  Names  of  the  Merchants  living 
in  and  about  the  City  of  London.  Ver}'  Useful  and 
Necessar}'.  Carefully  collected  for  the  Benefit  of  all 
Dealers  that  shall  have  occasion  with  anj^of  them;  Direct- 
ing them  at  the  first  sight  of  their  name,  to  the  place  of 
their  abode.  London : Printed  for  Sam.  Lee,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Lumhard  Street,  near  Popes-head 
Alley : And  Dan,  Major  at  the  Flying  Horse  in  Fleet 
Street,  1677.” 

On  the  fly-leaf,  or  first  page  opposite  the  title, 
is  “ Licensed  Octob.  ii.  1677,  Eoger  L’Estrange.” 
Also,  on  the  back  of  the  fly-leaf,  or  first  page,  is  a 
MS.  note,  evidently  by  the  author,  signed  M.  M.” 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  who 
was  the  compiler  of  the  above,  and  if  it  was  the 
first  attempt  at  a London  directory  ? A.  H.  M. 

[This  little  work  was  reprinted  in  1863  by  John  Cam- 
den Hotten,  and  entitled  “ The  Little  London  Directory 
of  1677,  the  oldest  printed  List  of  the  Merchants  and 
Bankers  of  London.”  It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction 
that  “ three  original  copies  of  the  list  of  1677  are  known. 
One  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  one  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Library,  bought  for  bl.  ; and  one  was  sold  at  the  sale 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter’s  librar}’-  for  9Z.,  although  im- 
perfect. Consult  “N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  iii.  270,  342,  431.] 

Amy  Eobsart  : Coroners’  Inquests.— Where 
can  the  earlier  records  of  coroners’  inquests  be 
found,  and  from  what  date  do  they  exist?  We 
hear  of  an  inquest  being  held  on  the  death  of 
Amy  Eobsart,  wife  of  Lord  Eobert  Dudley. 
Where  is  the  report  of  it  likely  to  be  found  ? 

S.  G.  W. 

[It  is  doubtful  whether  the  official  report  of  the  coro- 
ner’s inquest  on  Lady  Amy  Dudley  is  extant ; but  there 
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are  now  in  the  Pepysian  I^ibrary  at  Cambridge  three 
large  folio  volumes  lettered  on  the  back  “ Papers  of 
State.”  In  vol.  ii.  pp.  703-711,  are  five  letters,  three 
■from  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  and  two  from  Thomas  Blount, 
Lis  agent  at  Cumnor  while  the  inquest  was  going  on. 
This  correspondence  has  been  printed  by  G.  L.  Craik  as 
an  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  the  Romance  of  the  Peerage,  ed. 
1848-9.  “ Such  a correspondence,”  adds  Mr.  Craik,  “ may 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  something  much  more  curious 
and  important  than  even  the  depositions  taken  at  the 
inquest,  which,  if  we  had  them,  would  in  all  likelihood 
fell  us  little  or  nothing  more  than  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  letters,  or  from  the  local  traditions  which  Ashmole 
has  collected  and  preserved.”  Consult  also  A.  D.  Bart- 
lett’s Historical  Account  of  Cumnor  Place,  Berks,  ed.  1850  ; 
and  Pettigrew’s  Inquiry  concerning  the  Death  of  Amy 
Robsart,  ed.  1859.  Respecting  the  records  of  Coroners’ 
Inquests,  see  “N.  & Q.”  4‘^  S.  ii.  225, 306.] 

The  Prophetess  oe  the  North. — Can  you 
inform  me  of  the  name  and  date  of  ‘^tbe  great 
prophetess  of  the  North,”  mentioned  hy  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  in  his  Letter  to  Ahp.  Manning  (p.  15)  as 
having  by  inspiration  ” denounced  the  pope^  for 
I am  unable  to  consult  the  reference  he  gives  ? 

C.  W. 

[The  prophetess  is  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  canoni»ed  by 
Boniface  IX.,  October  7,  1391.  Her  Revelations,  of  which 
some  account  is  given  in  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  will  be  found  in  Mansi's  edition  of  Labbe,  Sacro- 
rum  Conciliorum  Collectio,  xxx.  715-718,  edit.  Florent. 
1759-98,  ful.,  with  Cardinal  Turrecremata’s  comments.] 


OLD  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

(4:^^  S.  ii.  699.) 

In  Rarzaz-Breiz  (the  poetical  history  of  Brit- 
tany), an  interesting  work  by  De  la  Villemarque, 
probably  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  there  is 
a curious  piece  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
some  affinity  to  the  carol  communicated  by  Mr. 
Payhe,  and  will  at  least  show  an  early  origin  for 
songs  of  this  description.  That  in  Barzaz-Breiz 
is  there  said  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  and  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Druids  in  Armorica,  which  did  not  take  place  till 
the  sixth  century ; and  it  contains  references  to  the 
tenets  or  mythology  of  that  sect.  It  is  called  Ar 
B.annou,  translated  Les  Series,  and  is  stated  to 
be  in  the  dialect  of  Cornouaille,  but  is  accom- 
panied by  a literal  French  prose  translation. 
This  Cornouaille,  it  may  be  observed,  is  Cornou- 
aille in  Brittany,  and  not  our  Cornwall,  which  I 
am  more  particular  in  noticing  because  in  some 
of  the  early  romances  of  knight-errantry  some 
discredit  is  cast  on  certain  knights  of  Cornouaille 
for  want  of  bravery,  but  these  were  not  knights  of 
Comicall, 


Ar  Bannou  or  Les  Series,  for  we  must  adopt 
the  French  translation,  is  a dialogue  between  a 
Druid  and  his  young  pupil,  who  is  seeking  infor- 
mation, beginning  perhaps  his  twenty  years  of 
instruction  and  his  20,000  memorial  verses. 

The  Druid  begins  by  asking  the  youth  what  he 
shall  sing  to  him.  The  pupil  replies : Chante- 
moi  la  serie  du  nombre  un,  jusqu’a  ce  que  jo 
I’apprenne  aujourd’hui.”  The  Druid  answers: 
‘‘  Pas  de  serie  pour  le  nombre  un : la  necessite 
unique  : le  trepas,  pere  de  la  douleur  ; rien  avant, 
rien  de  plus.”  The  pupil  then  asks  a similar  ques- 
tion of  the  series  of  number  two,  this  and  every 
succeeding  question  being  worded  as  above,  with 
the  necessary  alteration  of  the  successive  figures. 
The  answer  is  : Deux  boeufs  atteles  a une  coque ; 
ils  tirent,  ils  vont  expirer  ; voyez  la  merveille! 
Pas  de  serie  pour  le  nombre  un,”  &c.  The  next 
question  is  for  the  series  of  number  three,  to  which 
the  Druid  answers  : 11  y a trois  parties  dans  le 

monde : trois  commencements  et  trois  fins,  pour 
I’homme  et  pour  le  chene  aussi.  Trois  royaumes 
de  Merzin  (Merlin)  ; fruits  d’or,  fleurs  brillantes, 
petits  enfans  qui  rient.  Deux  bceufs,”  &c.  Then 
the  series  of  number  four  is  asked  for,  which  is 
said  to  be  ; Quatre  pierres  a aiguiser : pierres  a 
aiguiser  de  Merlin,  qui  aiguisent  des  ep^es  rapides. 
II  y a trois,”  &c.  The  series  of  number  five  is  : 

‘‘  Cinq  zones  autour  de  la  terre : cinq  ages  dans 
la  duree  du  temps;  un  dolmen  sur  notre  sceur. 
Quatre  pierres,”  &c.  (The  dolmen  generally  was 
composed  of  five  stones.)  Then  for  number  six: 

Six  petits  enfans  de  cire,  vivifies  par  I’energie 
de  la  lime ; si  tu  ne  sais  pas,  moi  je  sais.  II  y a 
six  plantes  medicinales  dans  le  petit  chaudron ; le 
petit  nain  male  le  breuvage,  le  petit  doigt  dans  la 
boLiche.  Cinq  zones,”  &c.  After  the  answer  to 
each  number,  the  whole  of  the  previous  answers 
are  added  in  inverse  order,  which  in  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers  shall  only  be  noticed  here  by 
&c.”  except  the  number  twelve,  where  the 
whole  shall  be  given  as  in  Barzaz-Breiz,  by  way 
of  example.  The  answer  to  number  seven  is  : ‘^11 
y a sept  soleils  et  sept  lunes,  sept  planetes  avec  la 
poule.  Sept  Elements  avec  la  farine  de  Fair  (les 
atomes),”  &c.  (It  is  stated  in  a note  that  the 
Bretons  call  the  Pleiades  la  poule  et  ses  petits.) 
For  eight,  the  answer  is:  ^‘11  y a huit  vents  qui 
soufflent ; huit  feux  avec  ie  feu  du  pere,  allumes 
au  mois  de  mai  sur  la  montagne  de  la  guerre. 
Huit  genisses  de  la  blancheur  eclatante  de  I’ecume 
des  mers  paissant  ITierbe  de  Tile  profonde  ; huit 
genisses  blanches  a la  dame,”  &c.  Number  nine : 

II  y a neuf  petites  mains  blanches  sur  la  table 
de  I'aire,  pres  de  la  tour  de  Lezarmeur,  et  neuf 
meres  qui  poussent  de  grands  gemissements.  II 
y a neuf  korrigans  qui  dansent  avec  des  fleurs 
dans  les  cheveux  et  des  robes  de  laine  blanche, 
autour  de  la  fontaine,  a la  clarte  de  la  pleine  lune. 

II  y a la  laie  et  ses  neuf  marcassins  a la  porte 
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dll  chateau,  leur  bauge,  grognant  et  fouissant,fouis- 
sant  et  grognant,  Petit ! petit ! petit ! accourez 
an  pommier ! le  vieux  sanglier  va  vous  faire  la 
le9on,”  &c.  The  number  ten  is  : “ Dix  vaisseaux 
ennemis  ont  ete  yus  Tenant  de  Nantes : Malheur 
a Yous ! malheur  a eux ! hommes  de  Vannes ! ” 
&c.  Number  eleven  : Onze  hHek  armes  venant 
de  Yannes,  avec  leurs  epees  brisees  ,*  et  leurs  robes 
ensanglantees,  et  des  iDequilles  de  coiidrier ; de 
trois  cents  il  ne  reste  qu’eux  onze,’’  &c.  Number 
twelve : II  y a douze  mois  et  douze  signes ; 

Tavant-dernier,  le  Sagittaire,  decoche  sa  fleche 
armee  d’un  dard.  Les  douze  signes  sont  en 
guerre.  La  belle  vache,  la  vache  noire  a I’^toile 
blanche  au  front,  sort  de  la  foret  des  depouilles. 
Dans  la  poitrine  le  dard  de  la  fleche^  son  sang 
coule  j elle  beugle,  tete  levee.  La  trombe  sonne  : 
feu  et  tonnerre ; pluie  et  vent ; tonnerre  et  feu  ] 
rien  ; plus  rien ; rien,  ni  serie  ! 

“ Onze  belek  armes,  etc. 

Dix  vaisseaux  eniieniis,  etc. 

Neuf  petites  mains  blanches,  etc. 

Huit  vents,  etc. 

Sept  soleils,  etc. 

Six  petits  enfans  de  circ,  etc. 

Cinq  zones  autour  de  la  terre,  etc. 

Quatre  pierres  a aiguiser,  etc. 

I'rois  parties  da  inonde,  etc. 

Deux  bceufs,  etc. 

Point  de  serie  pour  le  nombre  un ; la  necessite 
unique : le  trepas,  pere  de  la  douleur ; rien  avant, 
rien  de  plus.” 

De  la  Villemarqud  thinks  that  the  two  bulls 
are  those  of  Hu-Gadarn,  the  Celtic  divinity,  who 
were  employed  after  the  great  flood  to  draw  the 
monster  (Avank)  out  of  the  waters.  The  korri- 
gan  were  consecrated  virgins,  or  priestesses  of 
Armorica.  (Koridwen,  the  wife  of  Hu-Gadarn, 
according  to  the  ancient  bards,  had  nine  virgins — 
korrigan,  as  they  were  called — as  attendants. ) The 
ten  hostile  ships  refer  to  an  historical  event  in 
the  annals  of  Brittany,  and  the  eleven  belek  to 
the  survivors  of  three  hundred  warriors  who  were 
sent  to  oppose  them,  but  were  vanquished. 

De  la  Villemarque  says,  that  this  curious  song 
or  poem  had  been  handed  down  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  even  to  the  time  of  his  collecting 
the  materials  for  his  work,  about  1840,  he  having 
heard  it  sung  by  a young  peasant  who  had  learned 
it  from  his  mother  to  improve  his  memory. 

When  the  missionaries  came  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  convert  the  Armoricans  to  Christianity, 
they  did  not  seek  immediately  to  destroy  the 
usages  and  legends  of  the  Druids,  but  rather  gra- 
dually to  engraft  Christianity  on  them,  and  thus 
convert  and  confirm  their  proselytes  in  the  new 
faith.  Thus,  De  la  Villemarqu^  gives  an  old  Latin 
Christian  version,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the 
above  poem  of  very  ancient  date,  which  he  pro- 
cured from  the  seminary  at  Quimper,  and  which 
was  lately  in  use  there.  It  is  similar  to  the  old 


Latin  religious  song  contributed  by  F.  C.  H.  (4*^ 
S.  ii.  557),  with  some  trifling  verbal  difference, 
excepting  that  the  duo  are  duo  sunt  testa- 
menta,”  the  quinque  are  “quinque  libri  Moysis,” 
and  the  undecim  undecim  stellm  a Josepho 
visae.”  Decimus  tertius  Judas  ” also  is  omitted. 

There  is  a carol,  beginning  In  those  twelve 
days,”  where  the  twelve  different  subjects  bear 
rather  a close  reference  to  the  last-mentioned 
poem — almost  sufficiently  so  as  to  make  a similar 
origin  probable,  especially  as  it  begins  with  asking 
“ What  is  that  which  is  but  one  ? ” and  so  in 
every  succeeding  verse,  merety  altering  the  figure. 
The  series  is — one  God,  two  Testaments,  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  four  Gospels,  five  senses, 
six  ages,  seven  days  in  the  week,  eight  beati- 
tudes, nine  degrees  of  angels,  ten  command- 
ments, eleven  thousand  virgins,  and  twelve 
Apostles.  Another,  called  “ Man’s  Duty,”  has  the 
first  three  as  in  that  just  mentioned,  and  then  the 
four  Evangelists  by  name;  five  senses,  six  days 
for  work,  seven  liberal  arts,  eight  persons  in  the 
ark,  nine  muses,  ten  commandments,  eleven  dis- 
ciples (omitting  Judas),  and  twelve  tribes,  twelve 
articles  of  Christian  faith,  and  twelve  gates  in 
New  .Jerusalem.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  these  two  carols  the  numbers  are  not 
cumulative,  that  is,  are  not  repeated  in  a series. 
There  is  also  an  old  carol  in  Bagford’s  collection 
(Harl.  MS.  5,937),  called  A New  Dyall,”  where 
the  subjects  of  the  sequence  are  the  same  as  tha 
last,  except  in  number  twelve,  which  (after  stat- 
ing in  the  previous  verse,  Eleuen  with  Christ  in 
Heauen  doe  dwell  ”),  says,  “ Twelue  are  attending 
on  God’s  Sonne,  Tv/elue  make  our  creede.  The 
Dyall’s  done.”  William  Saklys. 


PARISH  REGISTERS  AND  CIVIL  REGISTRA- 
TION. 

(4‘h  S.  iii.  248.) 

I hope  I shall  be  excused  if  in  the  following 
remarks  on  registration  I endeavour  to  avoid 
W.  H.  W.  T.’s  example,  both  in  what  seems  to 
me  the  ungenerous  spirit  of  his  papers,  and  the 
lofty  tone  he  adopts  towards  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  opinion.  But  as  I cannot  plead 
entire  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  as  my  signa- 
ture appears  somewhat  prominently  in  his  last 
communication,  I trust  to  be.  permitted  to  say 
something  in  reply. 

First,  I would  beg  to  ask  if  your  correspondent 
is  really  to  be  considered  infallible  ? It  is  true 
that  he  seems  to  be  familiar  with  general 
opinion  amongst  the  registrars  ” (4‘*^  S.  ii.  611)? 
and  he  avows  his  acquaintance  with  the  Registra- 
tion Acts ; yet  this  knowledge  scarcely,  I think, 
entitles  him  to  the  claim  of  infallibility.  How- 
ever, he  writes  (p.  248)  : — The  statements  in 
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my  former  letter  (ii.  611)  were  perfectly  correct, 
being  founded  on  the  Act,”  &c.  &c. 

Now  if  reference  be  made  to  the  volume  and 
page  here  specified,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of 
the  statements  in  that  letter  is  this ; — 

“The  civil  registers  sent  to  Somerset  House  have  much 
more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the  parochial  registers, 
as  the  latter  comprise  only  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  whilst 
the  former  comprise  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
all.” 

Having  looked  over  the  register-books  of  a 
mere  village  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  I find  numerous  entries  in  each  re- 
gister of  persons  who  were  certainly  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.”  And  I doubt 
not  that  clergy  having  the  cure  of  larger  parishes 
would  find  in  their  church  registers  many  such 
entries  relating  to  persons  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.” 

I therefore  take  the  liberty  of  considering  that 
the  statements  in  W.  H.  W.  T.’s  former  letter 
were  not  perfectly  correct,”  and  that  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  would  very  properly  receive  his  com- 
munications on  this  subject  with  much  caution, 
and  be  careful  how  they  take  “the  benefit” 
(p.  248)  of  the  information  which  he  proffers. 

The  Registration  Act  (6  & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  86) 
is  now  before  me,  and  the  page  lying  open  con- 
tains Schedule  A.,  of  which  schedule  W.H.  W.  T. 
has  furnished  particulars. 

I observe,  however,  that  throughout  the  list  of 
headings  which  he  gives  (p.  248)  he  abandons 
the  sententious  brevit}^  of  the  schedule  (counting 
also  ten  columns  where  there  are  eleven),  and  in 
his  second  column  makes  an  addition  unwarranted 
hy  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  Schedule  A,,  which  is  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which,  according  to  the  Act,  the  birth 
of  a child  is  to  be  registered,  column  “ 2,”  this  is 
the  entire  heading  : — “ Name,  if  any.”  Your 
correspondent  is  so  good  as  to  explain  and  expand 
the  words  thus  (p.  248)  : — “The  child’s  name,  if 
any,  given  to  it  in  baptism  OE  otheewise.” 

I have  carefully  examined  the  6 & 7 Will.  IV. 
c.  86,  but  can  find  no  authority  whatever  for  this 
gloss.  I therefore  question  the  “ perfect  correct- 
ness ” of  the  statement,  as  not  “ being  founded  on 
the  Act,”  &c.  &c. 

I should,  however,  be  sorry  to  attribute  to 
W.  II.  W.  T.  a pure  invention;  and  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  imagine  the  existence  of  some 
form  of  Commentary  not  “ to  be  had  at  all  book- 
sellers,” and  not  intended  for  the  public,  explain- 
ing with  contrariant  bias  what  the  Act  must  be 
understood  to  say,  or  ought  to  have  said.  I only 
affirm  that  the  text  of  the  Registration  Act  itself 
does  not  authorise  the  addition  which  your  cor- 
respondent makes. 


Let  it,  however,  be  granted  that  W.  H.  W.  T.’s 
gloss  is  warranted  by  the  statute,  and  that  the 
law  empowers  the  registrar  to  ascertain  all  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  p.  248. 

The  registrar  accordingly  visits  the  house.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  child  has  not  been  baptised ; 
the  mother  may  be  poor,  perhaps  still  an  invalid,, 
perhaps  alone.  From  my  experience  I find  that 
the  registrar  is  not  usually  content  to  be  guided 
by  the  law,  and  record  whether  it  be  a male  or 
female  child ; but  he  commonly  proceeds  to  in- 
quire of  the  nervous  mother,  with  all  the  authority 
of  W.  H.  W.  T.,  “And  what  is  the  name  of  the 
child?  You  must  give  it  a name  !” 

Thus  the  mother  is  frightened  into  giving  the 
child  a hirthname ; for  she,  if  unprotected,  is 
unable  to  resist  the  registrar’s  assumption  of  au- 
thority, and  if  poor  she  is  unwilling,  since  in  the 
country  he  is  generally  also  the  relieving  officer. 
I consider,  therefore,  that  such  servant  of  the 
Government  exceeds  his  duty,  and  that  the  birth- 
name  thus  recorded  is  an  entr}’-  wrongfully  and 
illegally  made. 

The  root  of  the  matter  I take  to  be  this.  Some 
years  ago  it  seemed  expedient  to  the  legislature 
to  provide  the  means  for  a complete  register  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England;  and 
notably  with  regard  to  births  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  children  of  such  parents  as  con- 
scientiously objected  to  the  sacrament  of  holy 
baptism,  whether  administered  in  infancy  or  riper 
years.  To  meet  the  scruples  of  such  persons,  beings 
chiefly  Jews,  Antipaedobaptists,  and  Quakers,  and 
to  insure  some  legal  registration  of  their  children, 
the  hypothetical  clause  “ if  any  ” was  inserted  in 
Schedule  A.,  in  the  heading  of  column  “2,”  set 
apart  for  the  child’s  name. 

The  object  of  the  words  is  perfectly  harmless,, 
and  is  even  a desirable  one  ; but  the  consequence 
of  their  insertion  (so  far  as  my  experience  both  as 
a poor-law  guardian  and  a clergyman  bears  me  out) 
is,  that  local  registrars,  liking  to  see  their  books 
thoroughly  filled,  and  not  discouraged,  I imagine, 
by  correction  from  “ those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  ” at  head  quarters,  when  registerings 
the  sex  of  an  unbaptised  child,  nearly  invariably 
insist  upon  having  a name  for  “ every  child  with- 
out exception,”  and  thus  industriously  promote 
that  anti-Christian  practice  of  giving  to  a child  a 
birth-name ; much  as  a dog-fancier  would  order 
his  servant  unceremoniously  to  dub  a fresh  litter 
of  puppies  Oscar,  Toby,  Fan,  or  Flora,  or  some 
other  appellations  selected  from  the  “ List  of 
names  sanctioned  by  Somerset  House.” 

I have  now  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  pro- 
vision which  was,  I think,  wisely  intended  by  Par- 
liament for  the  benefit  of  some  two  or  three  re- 
ligious sects,  has  been  and  still  is  practically  but 
illegally  forced  beyond  its  proper  scope,  and  im- 
posed on  the  great  body  of  churchmen  by  the 
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officious  pertinacity  of  registrars  and  their  subor- 
dinates. 

Into  the  question  whether  a person  who  ob- 
jects to  infant  baptism  or  to  any  baptism  at  all,” 
is  to  be  considered  to  bold  Christian  ” or  good 
Christian”  yiews,  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to 
enter ; for  such  a discussion  is  happily  excluded 
from  the  uncon troversial  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

If  your  correspondent  will  refer  to  Gibson’s 
Codex  Ecclesiasticus,  I think  he  will  he  able  to 
discover  on  what  authority  a clergyman  should 
refuse  to  marry  an  imbaptised  person.  I am  sure 
the  work  I have  mentioned  will  supply  much 
useful  information  to  one  who  considers  it  a mark 
of  intolerance  to  refuse  the  Prayer-book  office  of 
Christian  burial  to  an  unbaptised  person. 

Need  I inform  a gentleman  who  writes  in  these 
pages  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  its  directions  and  rubrics, 
has  simply  the  force  of  statute-law  ? Need  I in- 
form him  that  every  clergyman  has  very  solemnly 
sworn  to  obey  the  law  ? The  question  of  tolerance 
or  intolerance  cannot  arise.  The  clergyman  who 
uses  the  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  over  tlie 
body  of  an  unbaptised  person  commits  a positive 
breach  of  the  church’s  law,  commits  a flagrant 
breach  of  the  law  of  the  realm,  and  is  ipso  facto 
a criminous  clerk.  He  breaks  the  law  knowingly 
and  with  his  eyes  open,  for  he  holds  in  his  hand  a 
book  where  it  is  written : — 

“ Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  office  ensuing  is  not 
to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unbaptised  or  excommunicate, 
«©r  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves.” 

Some  persons  may  think  the  rubric  harsh.  If 
so,  let  such  seek  to  mitigate  its  severity  ; the  law 
is  open,  and  Parliament  is  sitting.  They  ought  in 
fairness  to  seek  to  alter  the  law,  and  not  censure 
those  who  maintain  the  law,  or  bring  a charge  of 
intolerance  against  them  when  they  conscientiously 
keep  the  law,  and  are  content  to  have  this  rubric 
remain  as  it  is. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  our  order  of  burial  is 
only  intended  for  members,  i.  e.  communicants. 
The  English  church  has  not  provided  any  appro- 
priate and  special  Burial  Service  for  the  Unbap- 
tised, the  excommunicate,  or  suicides.  And  those 
persons  who  consider  this  to  be  an  omission,  and 
that  the  omission  should  be  remedied,  ought,  I 
repeat,  in  fairness,  to  appeal  in  this  behalf  to  the 
Bishops  in  Convocation  assembled;  or  if  pre- 
ferred, to  the  sitting  Bitual  Commissioners. 

At  least,  complainants  have  no  ground  at  all 
for  condemning  a strictly- conforming  clergyman, 
who  may,  perchance,  equally  with  themselves, 
regret  the  absence  of  some  such  office. 

If  indeed  your  correspondent  considers  that  a 
loyal  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  land  is  to 
be  stigmatised  as  intolerant,  I would  commend  to 
him  a remark  which  lately  appeared,  I think  in 


the  Saturday  Review,  to  the  effect  that  the  noblest 
of  all  toleration  is  the  toleration  of  intolerance. 

It  concerns  me  not  to  excuse  the  errors  of  others, 
or  to  deny  the  opposition  rightly  shown  by  many 
of  the  clergy  to  the  improper  manner  in  which 
the  Registration  Act  is  practically  carried  out. 
For  some  time  past  I have  myself  had  a notice, 
framed  and  glazed,  placed  near  the  chief  entrance 
to  my  church  (and  appended  to  a list  of  fitting 
Christian  names),  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ You  must  allow  the  registi-ar  to  record  the  birth  of 
the  child,  whether  a boy  or  a girl ; but  there  is  no  law 
that  requires  you  to  give  any  further  information  about 
the  child,  or  to  name  the  child  before  it  is  baptised.” 

After  entering  into  the  matter  in  question  so 
fully,  with  much  reluctance,  I beg  now  to  leave 
it  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  decide  whether 
the  caution  which  I ventured  at  first  to  send 
S.  iii.  64)  was  totally  unnecessary,”  “ im- 
proper,” or  unwarranted,”  with  many  apologies 
for  occupying  so  large  a space  with  so  vexatiously 
dull  a subject.  W.  H.  S. 


LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

(4*h  s.  iii.  165.) 

The  communication  of  these  letters  to  you  by 
your  correspondent  Coenub.  having  led  to  a sub- 
sequent inquiry  (4**^  S.  iii.  322)  for  the  originals, 
and  for  any  other  fragments  that  may  be  with 
them,  I have  made  inquiries  here  at  Newark  on 
the  subject. 

I have  already  learned  from  Thomas  Dickinson 
Hall,  Esq.  of  Whatton  Manor,  Notts,  that  his 
grandfather,  William  Dickinson,  Esq.,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Newark  from  which  the  letters 
are  taken,  died  in  1823.  The  full  title  of  the 
work  is  — 

“ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  of  Newark, 
in  the  County  of  Nottingham  (the  Sidnacester  of  the 
Romans),  interspersed  with  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
embellished  with  Engravings.  By  William  Dickinson, 
Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Essex.  London,  1»19.” 

Although  published  in  1819,  the  dedication  to 
Sir  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  Knt.  bears  date 
Oct.  20,  1805.  A slip  inserted  by  the  publisher 
explains  the  delay.  The  commission  and  letters 
given  by  Coenub.  are  found  at  pp.  119  and  120; 
and  as  the  question  of  their  authenticity  has  been 
raised,  it  seems  necessary  to  give,  what  he  has 
omitted,  the  precise  words  with  which  Mr.  Dickin- 
son introduces  them.  Having  said  in  p.  119, 

During  the  commonwealth  and  the  protectorate 
there  are  few  events  relative  to  Newark  worthy 
of  being  recorded,”  he  adds  in  a foot-note : — 

“ A commission  to  Nathaniel  Dickinson  (an  ancestor 
of  the  compiler  of  these  pages,  and  mentioned  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Dickinson,  in  the  History  of  Southwell),  with  a 
few  fragments  of  letters  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
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the  Lad}’-  Cleipole  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, both  in  possession  of  the  author,  scarcely  form 
an  exception  to  this  position.” 

He  then  gives  the  commission  exactly  as  you 
have  printed  it.  But  immediately  before  the  two 
letters  as  you  have  given  them,  he  inserts  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

“The  only  letters  which  remain  nearly  perfect  are 
without  any  direction,  but,  from  the  contents,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Lady  Cleipole,  and 
run  in  the  following  words,  and  seem  to  bear  reference  to 
the  above  commission.” 

Thomas  Dickinson  Hall,  Esq[.,  the  grandson  of 
the  historian  j uat  quoted,  informs  me  that  he  has 
no  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
that  there  are  any  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
But  he  has  had  for  years  a family  treasure,  con- 
sisting of  a piece  of  plate,  originally  used  as  a 
drinking-cup,  with  a cover  to  it,  and  which  he 
has  always  understood  belonged  either  to  Crom- 
well or  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Claypole. 

Your  last  correspondent  on  this  subject  (J.  D.) 
throws  doubt  upon  the  letters  because  of  the  use 
by  Cromwell  of  the  expression  ^‘Easter  Eve.” 
But  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  this  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  of  the  time,  just  as  Inde- 
pendents now  speak  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday.  Such  sentences  as,  May  my  poor  ser- 
vice be  accepted  of  the  saints,  and  may  they  direct 
my  goings  in  the  way,”  are  evidently  Crom- 
wellian. , 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  History  of  Neivark  is  carefully 
based  on  the  most  reliable  information,  and  was 
much  commended  when  it  appeared.  He  was, 
as  already  explained  by  Corntjb.,  a descendant 
from  Crom  well ; and  as  he  says  the  originals  were 
in  his  possession,  and  internal  evidence  is  on  the 
whole  in  their  favour,  there  seems  to  me  no  reason 
for  rejecting  them  or  looking  on  them  with 
suspicion. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Dickinson,  son  of  the  historian, 
writes  to  me  that  he  has  never  had  these  letters 
in  his  possession,  and  he  can  only  suppose  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  father’s  assignees  at  the 
time  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  at  Newark.”  The 
historian  was  a member  of  a banking  firm  there. 

JosiAH  Miller,  M.A. 

NeAvark. 


CODEX  MAYERIANUS  AND  SIMONIDES. 

(4^'’  S.  iii.  146,  274.) 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Simonides 
in  & Q.”  was  supposed  to  set  all  questions 
about  him,  in  one  sense,  at  rest ; but  only  a few 
months  had  passed  when  he  turned  up  in  Russia, 
where  the  Rev.  Donald  Owen  found  him  preparing 
for  publication  Historical  Documents  of  Great 
Importance  in  Connection  with  Claims  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.”  Perhaps  this  same  individual. 


under  some  other  name,  may  make  his  appearance 
as  a witness  in  favour  of  all  that  he  produced 
under  the^name  of  Constantine  Simonides:  just 
as  he  appealed  to  iKapKaros  'ZTovpr^as,  and  also  to 
Charles  Stewart  in  the  printed  memoir — a copy 
of  which  he  sent  to  me. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  John  Eliot  HoDaKiN 
may  be  able  to  give  farther  information  about  his 
friend  Simonides,  and  to  explain  discrepancies 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Mayer  papyri  can 
change  their  readings  ; seeing  that  he  was  not  at 
all  staggered  at  the  birth  of  Simonides  having 
gone  backward  some  five  or  six  years. 

When  Simonides  announced  that  he  had  found 
Greek  writing  on  the  papyri  sold  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Mayer  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stobart  (though  Mr. 
Stobart  says  there  was  no  Greek  on  them  when 
they  passed  out  of  his  hands),  a friend  of  his 
wrote  to  me  that  it  was  very  interesting  to  see 
how  this  most  ancient  fragment  of  St.  Matthew 
set  at  rest  the  meaning  of  xix.  24 : for  instead  of 
Kdfx7]\oj’,  it  had  the  word  KdpiXou,  like  the  Dublin 
palmipsest  Z.  I replied,  that  the  chemical  restora- 
tion of  Z showed  that  it  reads  KapL7\\ov,  like  the 
common  text.  But  when  the  papyri  were  pub- 
lished in  1862,  then  the  reading  KAMIAON  had 
disappeared,  and  KaaHN  had  taken  its  place. 
Such  changes  on  the  part  of  MSS.  look  very  re- 
markable. They  appear  to  be  very  prevaricating 
witnesses,  or  else  painfully  alive  and  conscious  of 
what  is  said  about  them. 

This  friend  of  Simonides  also  wrote  to  me  that 
he  expected  to  find  more  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  amongst  the  Mayer  MSS. ; that  he 
had  already  found  parts  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
including  a great  portion  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  containing  the  verse  1 John  v.  7 (or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  words).  At  this 
I expressed  my  surprise  rather  too  freely,  I sup- 
pose : for  when  the  volume  of  Simonides  was 
published,  it  contained  no  part  of  St.  John’s  First 
Epistle. 

Now  will  some  one  who  has  access  to  the 
Mayer  Museum  of  the  Liverpool  Public  Library 
do  me  the  favour  of  informing  me  whether 
Simonides  has  left  there  the  portion  of  St.  John’s 
First  Epistle  of  which  I have  thus  heard,  and  if 
it  does  contain  the  text  1 .Tohn  v.  7 ? {I'eally,  I 
mean,  and  not  like  the  MS.  recently  advertised 
for  sale  in  London). 

On  behalf  of  Prof.  W.  Dindorf,  of  Leipsic,  I 
have  also  to  ask : Whether  the  parchment  MS. 
of  the  so-called  Uranius  of  Simonides  ” is  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mayer  at  Liver- 
pool or  elsewhere  ? I shall  be  glad  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  answer  that  I may  receive. 

S.  Prideahx  Tregelles. 

6,  Portland  Square,  Plymouth. 
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Eegimental  Badges  (4^*^  S.  iii.  194.)  — The 
"badges  borne  on  the  company  colours  of  the 
Guards,  and  on  the  regimental  colours  of  the  first 
nine  regiments  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  were 
conferred  upon  them  about  the  time  that  they 
were  raised. 

In  1811  the  Prince  Begent,  on  behalf  of  the 
King,  issued  an  order  to  regulate  the  colours  of 
the  army  5 and  by  this  order  sanctioned  a custom, 
which  was  creeping  in,  of  inscribing  the  names  of 
•victories  upon  the  flags.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
at  the  principle  that  was  then  followed  in  select- 
ing the  names  to  be  emblazoned,  but  the  choice 
was  probably  first  made  of  those  actions  in  which 
corps  had  especially  distinguished  themselves. 
Thus,  the  infantry  at  Minden  bore  that  name 
upon  the  colours ; but  the  cavalry,  who  though 
present  were  inactive,  display  no  such  distinction. 
The  Blues,  however,  possess  a banner  presented 
to  them  by  William  IV.  in  1832,  which  is 
decorated  with  the  names  of  Dettingen,” 

Minden,”  Warburg,”  and  Gateau,”  besides 

Waterloo.”  As  there  were  some  uncomfort- 
able, though  evidently  untrue,  stories  about  their 
conduct  at  Dettingen,  this  decoration  may  have 
been  a protest  against  such but  it  is  not  clear 
why  the  other  regiments  engaged  should  not  have 
participated  in  the  honour.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  hard-fought  battle  before  Quebec 
should  not  be  recorded,  or  Louisburg,  which  was 
considered  a glorious  victory  in  its  day,  when 
smaller  actions  find  a place  on  the  flags  of  some 
regiments,  such  as  Wilhelmstahl  (properly  Wil- 
helmsj^^aQ,  which  is  displayed  by  the  5th  Fusi- 
liers alone.  Henky  F.  Ponsonby. 

Grace  at  Clement’s  Inn  (4*^  S.  iii.  309.)  — 
Illness  and  absence  have  prevented  my  seeing 
until  now  the  contribution  of  H.  P.  D.  relative  to 
a supposed  grace  at  Clement’s  Inn.  The  same 
statement  appeared  in  The  Athenceum  of  Feb.  13, 
from  which  it  was  no  doubt  taken  by  The 
Guardian.  On  seeing  it  in  The  Athenceum,  I at 
once  wrote  to  the  editor,  contradicting  it,  which, 
as  I have  been  a member  of  Clement’s  Inn  since 
1823,  and  having  been  for  many  years  an  ancient 
of  that  honourable  society,  I felt  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  do.  Had  the  editor  of  The  Athenceum 
noticed  in  a proper  place  my  communication,  both 
yourself  and  The  Guardian  might  have  been  spared 
the  insertion  of  a misstatement.  But  no  reference 
was  made  to  any  letter  from  me.  The  error  had, 
however,  been  detected;  for,  although  notice 

to  correspondents  ” was  silent,  there  appeared 
(where  few  were  likely  to  notice  it)  : Errata — 
p.  236,  col.  2,  line  17,  for  Clement’s  Inn  read 
Clifford’s  Inn.” 

The  Guardian^  eleven  days  afterwards,  had  not 
observed  it,  and  hence  the  article  which  has 
misled  you  both. 

I do  not  ask  you  to  insert  the  whole  of  this 


letter,  but,  from  long  experience,  I am  sure  that 
you  will  give  the  substance  of  it  as  prominent  a 
place  as  you  have  given  to  the  article  I wish  to 
correct.  W.  Chapman. 

Kichmond,  Surrey. 

The  Letter  H (4*’’  S.  iii.  260,  323.)  — My 
frater  trium  literarum  D.  J.  K.  (his  initials  are 
safe : the  Cockneys  are  sure  to  Aaspirate  mine 
into  FTe,  -?Zel,  ATes)  will  oblige  me  by  consulting 
his  Aulus  Gellius  in  a chapter  some  pages  pre- 
ceding that  which  I recently  transcribed,  supra^ 
p.  260.  For  the  more  general  ease  of  your  readers 
I copy  it  from  the  old  memorist : — 

“ Sed  quoniam  aheni  quoque  exempio  usi  sumus,  venit 
nobis  in  nieinoriam  Fidum  Optatum,  multi  nominis  Eomse 
grammaticum,  ostendisse  mihi  librum  iEneidos  secundum, 
mirandaa  vetustatis,  emptura  in  sigillariis  * xx.  aureis, 
quern  ipsius  Virgilii  fuisse  credebat : in  quo  duo  isti 
versus  quum  ita  scripti  forent : — 

“ Vestibulum  ante  ipsum  primoque  in  limine  P3^rrbus 

Exsultat  telis  et  luce  coruscus  aena  ’ (vv.  471,  2,) 

additam  supra  vidimus  h litteram,  et  aliena  factum. 
Sic  in  illo  quoque  Virgilii  versu  in  optimis  libris  scrip- 
turn  invenimus : 

“ Aut  foliis  undam  tepidi  despumat  aAeni.” 

Thus,  with  a rare  precision,  dating  the  introduc- 
tion of  h as  an  oral  as  well  as  an  aural  member 
of  the  Latin  alphabet,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Augustan  era,  when  it  was  used  by  the  same 
author  in  the  same  work  as  an  aspirate. 

E.  L.  S. 

Chaleont  (4*’^  S.  iii.  240.)  — Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Matile  will  find  a full  account  of  the  parishes  of 
Chalfont  St.  Peter’s  and  Chalfont  St.  Giles’s,  and 
of  Milton’s  residence  in  the  latter,  in  Lipscombe’s 
History  of  Buckinghamshii'e,  or  in  a much  more 
accessible  work,  Murray’s  Handbook  for  the  Coun- 
ties of  Berks.,  Bucks,  and  Oxon.  F.  D.  H. 

Guidons  (4**^  S.  iii.  300.) — Guidon  is  still  the 
‘^regulation”  name  of  the  standards  carried  by 
cavalry  regiments.  Every  squadron  has  one : 
the  Queen’s  Guidon,  or  standard,  being  borne  by 
the  first  squadron;  its  colour  is  invariably  crim- 
son, that  of  the  others  is  the  same  as  the  regi- 
mental facings.  They  are  carried  by  the  senior 
troop-sergeant-majors  of  the  squadrons.  Regi- 
ments of  Hussars  and  Lancers  have  no  standards. 
In  the  household  cavalry  there  is  one  per  squad- 
ron (not  per  troop,  as  stated  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala), 
as  in  the  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards  and 
Dragoons. 

In  the  French  service  the  term  sous-offcier 
answers  to  our  “subaltern,”  not  to  “non-com- 
missioned officer.”  The  standard-bearer  is  always 
a sous-lieutenant,  called  porte-drapeau  in  the 
infantry,  and  porte-Hendard  in  the  cavalry.  In 


* Will  some  kind  numismatist  give  me  the  monetary 
translation  of  sigillaria  ? 
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our  service,  the  term  ^‘colour”  is  only  applied  in 
infantry : each  battalion  has  two,  the  Queen’s  and 
the  regimental  colour.  Rifle  regiments  have  no 
colours.  I was  present  at  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
Russian  army  at  Krasnoe  Selo  in  1851,  at  which 
time  the  standards  of  the  four  regiments  of  Cui- 
rassiers of  the  Guard  (in  which  the  Chevalier 
Garde  is  included)  were  carried  by  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  There  was  one  standard  to  every 
two  squadrons : the  shape  was  swallow-tailed, 
and  they  were  hung  on  a cross-bar  like  the  old 
Roman  standard,  or  those  commonly  used  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  I may  add,  that  the 
Guidons  in  our  service  are  swallow-tailed. 

F.  D.  H. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  the  reply  you 
have  already  given,  but  Mu.  Sala  has  raised 
fresh  queries.  The  Guidon,  the  thing,  was  borne 
in  the  cavalry  by  the  Guidon,  or  Guide-homme, 
the  man.  This  flag,  a small  one  ending  in  two 
points,  was  carried  in  dragoon  regiments  by  the 
senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  troop.  In 
the  Life  Guards  and  Blues,  and  regiments  of 
horse  (now  Dragoon  Guards),  the  flag  carried  is 
called  a standard,  although  banner  is  the  more 
correct  term.  The  standards  of  the  Life  Guards 
are  carried  by  the  troop-corporal-majors,  for  there 
are  no  sergeants  in  the  Life  Guards. 

Guidons  in  the  Life  Guards,  up  to  1788,  were 
the  individuals  next  in  rank  below  the  cornets, 
and  held  also  the  position  of  majors  of  the  army. 
In  1679  the  Guidons  of  the  three  troops  of  Life 
Guards  were  the  Earl  Berkeley,  Colonel  Orbv, 
and  Sir  Henry  Fitzjames.  The  rank  of  Guidon 
ceased  to  exist  in  1788. 

Heney  F.  Ponsonby,  Colonel. 

Berangee  and  John  Watson  S.  iii.  360.) 
If  H.  W.  R.  will  communicate  with  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Watson,  Remenham  Lodge,  St.  Martin’s  Road, 
Stockwell,  Surrey,  he  will  receive  the  information 
which  he  desires.  How  Santjon. 

The  Dodo  (4^*^  S.  iii.  240.) — Your  correspondent 
Mr.  ^fred  Newton,  by  his  query  about  the 
solitaire,  and  reference  to  my  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Strickland’s  Dodo  and  its  Kindred^  reminds  me 
that  probably  a note  ought  to  be  made  of  two  or 
three  additions  to  my  own  copy  of  that  book. 
Permit  me,  however,  before  so  doing,  to  express 
the  melancholy  pleasure  I feel  in  referring  to  the 
fact  of  the  privilege  of  my  correspondence  and 
friendship  with  two  such  eminent  naturalists  and 
such  genial  and  perfect  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Broderip 
and  Mr.  Strickland.  “Non  cuivis  homini  con- 
tingit  ” such  a happiness.  Mr.  Strickland’s  his- 
tory of  the  dodo  was  based  upon  the  information 
gained  from  Mr.  Broderip’s  article  in  the  Denny 
Cyclopeedia.  But  Justice  B.  (as  Theodore  Hook 
loved  to  call  him)  discovered  tioo  additional  pic- 


tures of  the  dodo,  the  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished (with  engravings)  in  the  (now  extinct) 
Litei'ary  Gazette.  I remember  his  bringing  them 
to  me  with  great  glee. 

The  first  is  in  number  1836  of  that  journal, 
from  a picture  by  Roland  Savery  which  he  bought, 
and  of  which  he  gives  an  account,  with  a notice 
of  a Dutch  edition  of  Pliny,  Amsterdam,  1662, 
given  to  him  by  Professor  Owen,  which  also  con- 
tained a portrait  of  the  dodo. 

The  second  is  an  account  of  a picture  in  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland’s  collection  at  Sion 
House  by  JaenGoeimare  and  Jaen  David  de  Heem, 
This  is  in  number  1891  of  the  Literary  Gazette^ 
with  a woodcut.  These  are  very  valuable  acces- 
sories to  Mr.  Strickland’s  book. 

Make  a note  also,  please,  that  in  The  Times  of 
December  28, 1865,  is  an  account  from  the  Mauri- 
tius Commercial  Gazette  of  the  discovery  of  several 
osseous  remains  of  the  dodo,  confirming  Mr.  Strick- 
land’s conjecture  at  p.  33  of  his  book.  I should 
like  to  know  if  these  remains  were  really  trans- 
mitted to  Professor  Owen  as  there  stated. 

Upthorpe. 

Translation  of  Irish  Bishops  to  English 
Sees  (4*^  S.  iii.  78.)  — Uptonensis  has  a few 
omissions  in  his  list,  notably  that  of  Archbishop 
Ussher  of  Armagh  to  Carlisle.  I think  the  list 
is  now  complete  : — 

1323.  John  de  Eglescliffe,  from  Connor  to  LlandafF. 

1362.  Koger  Cradock,  from  Waterford  to  LlandafF. 

1377.  John  de  SwafFam,  from  Cloyne  to  Eangor. 

1397.  Robert  Reade,  from  Waterford  to  Carlisle. 

1399.  Thomas  Peverill,  from  Ossory  to  LlandafF. 

1454.  James  Blakedon,  from  Achonry  to  Bangor. 

1520.  John  Rite,  from  Armagh  to  Carlisle. 

1567.  Hugh  Curwen,  from  Dublin  to  Oxfox'd. 

1582.  Marmaduke  Middletou,  from  Waterford  to  St. 

David’s. 

1603.  John  Thornborough,  from  Limerick  to  Bristol. 

1628.  William  Murray,  from  Kilfenora  to  Llandaff. 

1641.  James  Usshei*,  from  Armagh  to  Carlisle. 

1667.  William  Fuller,  from  Limerick  to  Lincoln. 

1692.  Edward  Jones,  from  Cloyne  to  St.  Asaph’s. 

Belfastiensis. 

The  Underhill  Family  (4**"  S.  iii.  259.) — It 
may  be  of  some  little  interest  to  Mr.  W.  Under- 
hill of  Kentish  Town,  as  helping  to  complete 
the  bibliography  of  his  family,  to  be  informed 
that  there  exist  both  French  and  German  versions 
of  Mr.  Richard  Underhill’s  little  treatise  on  the 
Strawberry.  The  title  of  the  former  is : — 

“ Traite  sur  le  Fraisier ; son  Origine,  sa  Propagation 
et  la  Methode  de  le  Cultiver  : par  Richard  Underhill, 
F.R.P.S.  Orne  d’une  gravure  sur  bois  d’une  partie  d’une 
plante  de  la  nouvelle  variete  de  Fraisier,  dite  ‘ Sir  HarrjL’ 
Traduit  de  I’Anglais,  etc.  Birmingham  : Tmprimerie  de 
James  Upton,  162,  Great  Church  Street,  8vo,  1855.” 

The  title  of  the  German  translation  is  : — 

“ Abhandlung  iiber  die  Erdbcere : ihren  Ursprung, 
Verbreitung  und  Kultur  u.  s.  w.  Mit  einer  Abbildung 
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eines  Theils  eines  Erdbeerenstocks  der  iieuen  Sorte,  ge- 
nannt  die  ‘Sir  Harry.’  Birm. : Druckerei  von  James 
Upton.  8vo,  1855.” 

The  French  version  was  executed  by  myself ; 
the  Grerman  one  was  the  performance  of  Herr 
Silhoff.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Thomson’s  Musidoea  S.  hi.  260.)  — The 

edition  noted  by  Me.  Tuppee  records  in  this  bal- 
neatory  episode  (which  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously omitted  altogether)  two  ladies — Amoret 
and  Sacharissa — more  creditably,  I trust,  repre- 
sented by  their  great-granddaughter  in  this  our 
day — whose  aquatics,  while  figuring  in  Damon's 
spy-glass,  occupied  the  place  of  Musidora’s  carte 
de  spectacle  to  her  prospective  C.  B.  A luckier 
fellow  he  was  than  his  classical  prototype  Actseon, 
who  was  bestialised  into  a stag ; whereas  his  own 
unmanly  espionage  humanised  him  into  man.” 

Ut pictura poesis — ‘Hhe  inverted  silk” — (Musi- 
dora  was  no  worsted-hosen  dairymaid) — and  crural 
excelsior  evoke  inferences  and  images  such  as  the 
late  Mr,  Dugdale  was  more  than  once  brought 
into  trouble  for  supplying  to  his  patrons.  But, 
apart  from  this— let  me  in  all  fairness  term  it 
unintended  dereliction  of  moral  fitness — I marvel 
at  the  quaint  assumption  of  Milton’s  succinct  and 
elevated  manner;  yet  more,  to  the  rather  loose 
disarray  of  Musidora,  which  must  have  called  up 
to  the  poet’s  memory  the  modest  unarray  of 
Milton’s  Eve. 

Thomson  died  in  1748 ; popularly  and  scholarly 
read,  as  was  Dry  den  fifty  years  before  him,  and 
Cowper  fifty  years  after  him  ; but,  could  maculce 
like  these  have  escaped  the  friend  and  patron  who 
testified  that  he  had  left 

“ Xo  word  which,  dying,  he"could  wish  to  blot  ” ? 

E.  L.  S. 

Ambassadoes  (4^’^  S.  iii.  313.)  — Sir  Henry 
Ellis’s  assertion  was  that  no  corriplete  list  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  from  England  to  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  greater  or  smaller,  is  anywhere 
to  be  found  at  present  ” ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  such  lists,  though  only  for  the  reign  of 
George  HI.,  are  printed  in  Beatson’s  Political 
Index,  1806  — viz.  Ambassadors,  &c.  to  Foreign 
States,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-428 ; Ambassadors,  &c.  from 
Foreign  States,  pp.  429-437.  In  Haydn’s  Book 
of  Dignities  they  commence  at  the  same  date, 
derived  no  doubt  from  Beatson,  and  have  been 
continued  downwards.  The  late  Mr.  Holmes’s 
manuscript  lists  (in  the  Addit.  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum),  which  are  far  more  complete,  should 
of  course  be  consulted  by  any  inquirer  desirous 
of  accurate  information  ; but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Holmes  published  his  lists  of  the  French 
and  Venetian  ambassadors  to  England.  That  of 
the  French  ambassadors  will  be  found  in  the  Gen- 
tlema't'Cs  Magazine  for  November  and  December, 


1840 ; followed  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
1841,  by  ^‘Anecdotes  of  French  Ambassadors,” 
written  by  Mr.  James  Boche  of  Cork,  and  repeated 
in  that  gentleman’s  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays  hy  an  Octogenarian,  two  vols.  8vo,  1850.  Mr. 
Holmes’s  list  of  Venetian  ambassadors  to  England 
is  prefixed  to  the  thirty-seventh  volume  of  the 
works  of  the  Camden  Society,  being  an  Italian 

Delation,  or  rather  a True  Account,  of  the  Isle 
of  England,”  written  about  1500,  and  translated 
by  Charlotte  Augusta  Sneyd.  Mr.  Holmes’s  cor- 
rected copy  of  this  list  is  in  the  Addit.  MS. 
20,760;  but  his  draft  copy  in  20,759  is  much 
fuller.  John  Gough  Nichols. 

Apeon  (4*^'*  S.  iii.  310.) — One  of  the  best  dic- 
tionaries is  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,  which 
does  not  give  the  pronunciation  apern.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  apern  is  an  old  provincial  pronuncia- 
tion of  it,  adopted  from  a still  old  napern  or  nap- 
pern ; and  Halliwell  observes,  that  nappern  is  still 
the  pronunciation  in  the  North  of  England.  This 
word  is  interesting  as  illustrating  two  points: 
(1.)  the  shifting  of  r,  so  that  the  various  pronun- 
ciations of  apern  and  apron  correspond  to  the 
variations  hrid  for  bii'd,  and  hurd  for  bride ; and 
(2.)  the  loss  of  the  initial  n ; for  apron  is  for  Fr. 
naperon,  a large  napkin;  see  Roquefort  and  Wedg- 
wood. Naperon,  without  n and  e,  is  apron ; with- 
out w and  o,  it  is  apern.  Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Webster  has  apurn,  or  aprun.  But  I think  the 
question  of  M.  D.  might  be  extended  to  iron,  al- 
ways pronounced  iurn.  Yet  in  Butler’s  time  it 
would  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  occasionally, 
sounded  irun.  See  canto  iii.  part  i.  of  Hudibras : 

“ Ay  me  ! what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  ” : 

although  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I cite 
this  witty  and  careless  author  as  an  authority  on 
this  point.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Your  correspondent  M.  D.  errs  in  stating  that 
all  our  English  dictionaries  give  the  pronunciation 
as  apern.  Walker  remodelled  by  Smart,  second 
edition,  8vo,  gives  the  proper  pronunciation  as 
= d-prun,  and  the  colloquial  = apurn.  And  prin- 
ciple 159  says : — The  metathesis,  as  gram- 
marians call  it,  of  the  r in  iron,  and  colloquially 
in  apron,  children,  hundred,  &c.,  is  justified  by  the 
ease  and  smoothness  gained.  J.  Beale» 

Passage  in  Plautus  (4^*^  S.  iii.  345.) — I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  correct  a slight  misprint. 
Gellius,  or  A.  {i.  e.  Aulus)  Gellius,  was  formerly, 
owing  to  the  abbreviation,  miscalled  Agellius  (as 
I think  it  will  be  found  I wrote  the  name),  and 
not  ‘‘ Angellius,”  as  printed. 

A reference  to  any  previous  query  touching  the 
phrase  ^^populus  vult  decipi,”  &c.  (4*^  S.  iii.  337) 
would  oblige  J.  B.  Shaw. 
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Genealogical  Qtjekies  (4*^  S.  iii.  104,  230, 
345;)  — Hermentkude  will  find  that  she  has 
mistaken  the  first  wife  of  the  Sir  Andrew  Luterel 
in  question — who  was  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Sir 
Geofirey  Scrope,  of  Masham,  co.  York.  She  was 
in  declining  health  in  1350;  had  the  king’s 
license  to  proceed  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
died  soon  after  s.  p.  Sir  Andrew  probably  re- 
married in  1362 ; for  that  is  the  date— Sunday 
next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  36  Edw.  III. 
— of  a feoffment  of  the  manors  of  Gamston  and 
Bridgeford,  Notts,  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
Hawise  his  wife,  referred  to  in  the  Inq.  P.  M.  of 
Sir  Andrew,  1390.  (Sir  Andrew  Luterel,  junior, 
their  son,  set  26,  his  heir.)* 

The  Earl  of  Devon’s  daughter  was  the  loidow 
of  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell,  of  Chilton,  Devon,  who 
died  1374 — a kinsman  to  the  knight  of  Irnham. 
She  it  was  who  purchased  the  barony  and  honour 
of  Dimster. 

9th  query. — I do  not  find  Margaret,  wife  of 
Thomas  third  Lord  Furnival,  1 343-5,  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Furnival,  either  in  Hunter’s  Hallamshire 
or  Rev.  Dr.  Gatty’s  new  edition  of  that  work. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

Sir  Dudley  Digges’  Race  (4‘^  S.  iii.  336.)  — 
This  owner  of  Chilham  Castle,  by  his  will  dated 
Feb.  16,  1628,  bequeathed  property  from  which 
207  yearly  was  to  be  paid  to  the  runners  of  Old 
Wives’  Lees,  Chilham.  The  nioney  was  regu- 
larly paid  until  a few  years  since,  when  it  was 
found  expedient  to  abolish  the  race  altogether. 
Now,  the  amount  is  expended  for  educational 
purposes.  George  Bedo. 

G,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4^^‘  S.  iii.  345.)  — I 
would  call  Hermentrude’s  attention  to  the 
pedigree  of  Fitz-John,  in  Baker’s  Noi'thampton- 
shire,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  where  Maude,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  is  proved  to  be  the  daughter  of  John 
Fitz-John  Fitz-Geoffrey,  a personage  omitted 
altogether  in  most  pedigrees.  Does  Hermen- 
TRUDE  mean  that  his  wife  was  Agnes  de  Ba- 
rantyn?  and  what  is  her  authority?  for  Baker 
could  not  discover  whom  he  married.  Tewars. 

“ Ars  LONGA,  Vita  brevis  ” (4^^^  S.  i.  366,  495 ; 
iii.  46,  116.) — I do  not  doubt  that  the  original 
of  this  aphorism  is  to  be  traced  to  Hippocrates, 
but  its  earliest  appearance  in  its  Latin  dress,  for 
which  your  correspondent  Mr.  Hollings  asks,  is, 
I believe,  to  be  found  in  Seneca  {De  Brevit.  Vit. 
c.  i.),  when  he  says,  Inde  ilia  maximi  medico- 
rum  exclamatio  est : ^ vitam  brevem  esse,  longam 
artem,” — an  accusation  against  Nature  or  Provi- 
dence, which  Seneca  considers  to  be  altogether 
imjust,  though  he  allows  that  not  only  fools  but 

* See  Vetusta  Monumenta,  vol.  vi.  and  Mr.  Stapleton’s 
paper,  173. 


the  wise  are  too  apt  so  to  rail,  and  among  others  he 
quotes  Aristotle.  Your  readers  will  remember  its 
beautiful  application  by  Longfellow  in  his  hymn 
A Psalm  of  Life  ” : — 

“Art  is  long  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.” 

Craueurd  Tait  Ramage. 

Vandalism  (4^^  S.  ii.  531.) — A similar  act  of 
Vandalism  occurred  at  West  Nab,  near  Meltham, 
Yorks,  about  five  years  or  so  ago.  A very  large 
rocking-stone,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
visitors,  was  deliberately  cut  with  chisel  and 
mallet  by  four  or  five  men  who  combined  to  spend 
a Sunday  morning  in  doing  so,  and  all  to  spite 
gentry  visitors.”  Near  the  same  place,  and  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  is  a cave  called 
Robin  Hood’s  Cave,”  and  in  front  there  used  to 
be  a table,  called  Robin  Hood’s  Table,”  until  a 
pic-nic  party  of  ladies  (?)  and  gentlemen  (?)  over- 
threw the  large  stone  slab  for  a bit  of  fun.” 

George  Lloyd. 

Liquor’d  (4‘^  S.  iii.  310.) — Liquor'd  is  good 
old  English,  though  of  an  ugly  sort,  e.  g.: — 
“Faith,  I have  little  arithmatique  in  me,  yet  I re- 
member the  storme  made  mee  cast  up  perfectly  the  whole 
sum  of  all  I had  receiv’d ; three  dates  before  I was 
liquor'd  soundly.” — Marston,  What  you  Will,  Act  III. 
Sc.  1.  Edit.  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

“ Hee  liqtiors  himself  in  the  j nice  of  my  bounty.” 

Ibid.  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,  p.  275. 

“ She  will,  she  will ; justice  hath  liquored  her.” 

Shakespere,  Hen.  IV.  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Robinson  Crusoe  ” Song  (4‘^  S.  iii.  175, 322.) 
— There  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  date  of 
the  song  called  The  Snug  Little  Island,”  as  the 
author  (Thomas  Dibdin)  states  that  it  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Davis  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  in  his  piece  of 
the  British  Baft,  on  Easter  Monday,  1797. 

For  this  operetta  Dibdin  received  five  guineas, 
but  the  above  song  was  so  successful  that  he  sold 
it  to  Longmans  for  fifteen  guineas,  and  the  pub- 
lishers afterwards  told  him  that  they  cleared  nine 
hundred  pounds  by  it.  {Beminiscences  of  Thomas 
Dihdinj  vol.  i.  p.  208.) 

Any  connection  with  the  subject  of  ‘^Robinson 
Crusoe  ” must  be  of  later  growth,  as  the  author 
tells  us  that  the  British  Baft  was  in  ridicule  of 
the  grand  Gallic  machine  of  that  description, 
which,  we  were  told,  was  preparing  to  transport 
troops  from  France  for  the  invasion  of  this  country.” 

Charles  Wylie. 

Sir  John  Beaumont,  etc.  (4‘^  S.  iii.  286.) — 
Henry  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton 
(son  of  Henry,  second  earl,  and  Mary  Browne, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Viscount  Montague),  was  born 
Oct.  6, 1573 ; married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
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Vernon ; died  of  a lethargy  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Nov.  10,  1624 j buried  at  Titchfield,  Dec.  28.  He 
left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  second  of 
the  five  being  the  celebrated  Thomas  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer,  who  was 
the  father  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell. 

Mr.  Geosart  does  not  explain  precisely  what 
kind  of  information  he  desires  about  the  twelve 
persons  whom  he  names,  but  perhaps  some  point 
of  the  above  may  be  of  use  to  him. 

Hermentrijde. 

Langley  (4^^"  S.  iii.  125,228.) — Will  you  allow 
me  to  add,  as  a postscript  to  my  former  communi- 
cation, that  the  Bastard  of  Clarence  is  mentioned 
several  times  on  the  rolls  of  his  cousin  Henry  VI., 
and  always,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  by  the  name  of 
John.  Had  he  a natural  brother  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  ? I doubt  it.  Hermentetjde. 

A Wall  oe  Human  Bones  (4*^  S.  iii.  321.) — 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  on  a visit  to  Quin 
Abbe}^  CO.  of  Clare,  I saw  a pile  of  human  skulls 
fully  five,  and  in  some  cases  six  feet  high,  and 
which  had  bleached  there  for  many  years,  and 
were  preserved  with  much  care.  During  the 
famine  years  of  1846,  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  owing 
to  the  number  of  burials  in  the  cemetery  and  other 
causes,  the  skulls  were  neglected,  and  many  of 
them  were  either  placed  in  the  earth  or  sufiered 
to  crumble  away.  There  are  but  few  remnants  of 
them  at  Quin  Abbey  now.  Maurice  Lenihan. 

Napoleon  I. : Master  Buree  (4^*^  S.  iii.  309.) 
— I too  can  •well  remember  this  remarkable  youth 
on  the  stage  in  London  in  1828  or  1829.  Well 
shaped,  though  of  very  small  stature,  with  a very 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance  and  sound  of 
voice,  he  played  uncommonly  well  on  the  violin, 
and  danced  very  gracefully.  His  acting  many 
parts  the  same  evening  in  quick  succession  was 
truly  wonderful.  His  soliloquy  of  Napoleon  in 

N.  & Q.”  brings  forcibly  back  to  my  mind  the 
impression  it  then  received  of  this  talented  youth, 
and  I join  with  M,  D.  in  wishing  to  know  what 
Master  Burke’s  future  career  was,  and  in  hoping 
that  it  proved  a happy  one  ; though  too  oft  a pre- 
cocious youth  make  a dull  man.  A man  at  five, 
may  be  a fool  at  fifteen,”  and  The  ripest  fruit 
first  falls.” 

At  the  time  a print  appeared  representing  him 
in  his  various  personifications.  P.  A.  L. 

Medals  worn  as  Ornaments  (4‘^  S.  iii.  218, 
324.)  — Here  is  the  nomenclature  of  a few  more 
medals  meant  to  be  worn  round  the  neck,  and 
which  evidently  have  been  so  worn  : — 

1.  A silver-gilt  one  of  George  of  Saxony,  ^Mer 
Gebardigte,”  so  called  from  his  having  vowed  not 
to  cut  his  beard  after  the  death  of  his  son  John — 
like  him,  Luther’s  great  enemy.  Motto  : semper 
LAVS  TVIS  IN  ORE. — GEO  . AN  . ^T  . LXV. 


2.  A gold  one  of  albertvs  . com  . palat  . 

RHENI  . VTEI9  . BAVARIA  DVX.  MottO  : SI  DEVS 
NOBISCVM  QVIS  CONTRA  NOS  ? 

3.  A silver  one  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  mother  of 
Henry  IV.,  ioanna  . regina  . navarri^.  1572. 

4.  A bronze  one  of  Theodore  de  Besze. 

5.  A silver-gilt  one  of  Henry  IV.,  regis  sacra 
ECEDERA  MAGNi.  Reverse,  two  columns  with  laurel 
and  palm  branches  entwined,  upholding  a crown. 

6.  An  oval-shaped  silver  one,  with  Charles  I. 
on  one  side,  and  Henriette-Maria  on  the  other. 

7.  A silver-gilt  one  of  Gustavus-Adolphus.  On 
the  obverse  his  head  with  crown  of  laurels.  On 
the  reverse  a ship  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
the  sun  at  the  horizon.  Motto:  non  exoratvs 

EXORIOR. 

8.  A large  silver-gilt  one  of  Richelieu,  arma- 
Nvs  lOAN  . CARD  . DE  RiCHELiEv.  On  the  obvers© 
his  effig}^,  on  the  reverse  the  globe  in  a circle,  broader 
at  the  top,  with  seven  stars  held  up  by  a winged 
child.  Motto  : mens  sidera  volvit.  1631. 

P.  A.  L. 

Cunningham  (4^^"  S.  iii.  335.) — The  name  is 
territorial,  being  derived  from  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  county  of  Ayr.  I need 
scarcely  add  that  it  is  Saxon. 

George  Vere  Irving. 

The  House  oe  Stuart  (4^*^  S.  iii.  122,  202, 
342.) — Some  observations  are  addressed  to  me  by 
.1.  W.  H.  in  his  last  paper,  which  I shall  be 
happy  to  answer  if  our  worthy  Editor  will  kindly 
place  the  whole  of  the  next  number  of  ^^N.  & Q.” 
at  my  disposal ) otherwise  I fear  I must  decline 
the  controversy,  since  I could  not  do  justice  to  so 
large  a subject  in  less  space.  Whether  the  house 
of  Stuart  did  or  did  not  understand  the  art  of 
governing  the  country,”  depends  altogether  on 
the  prior  question  of  how  the  country  should  be 
governed ; and  if  J.  W.  H.  and  I undertook  to 
discuss  that  subject,  the  probability  is  that  we 
should  quarrel  over  the  premises  before  we  ar- 
rived at  any  inferences.  To  his  two  last  sen- 
tences I reply,  that  long  ago  I examined  the 
question  of  Mary  Stuart’s  guilt,  and  formed  my 
own  judgment  on  the  mattery  and  that  my  de- 
cision is  scarcely  perhaps  ‘^not  guilty,”  but  cer- 
tainly^^ not  proven.”  Many  causes  have  sharpened 
daggers  before  now ; and  I would  suggest  to 
J.  W.  H.  that  the  most  apparently  natural  course 
of  action  is  not  always  the  most  probable,  and 
that  a perfectly  consistent  character  is  not  to  be 
found  in  fallen  human  nature. 

With  the  conclusions  of  your  correspondent 
F.  R.  I fully  agree.  Hermentrude. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  remark  that,  in  my 
opinion,  certain  questions  that  have  been  raised 
in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  relating  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
house  of  Stuart,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the 
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parentage  of  King  James  cannot  "be  discussed 
in  these  pages  without  offence. 

Pretty  nearly  all  the  documents  we  can  ever 
hope  to  have  bearing  on  these  subjects  are  before 
the  public.  As  to  Mary,  her  character  depends 
not  on  the  date  or  the  interpretation  of  one  or  two 
documents,  or  the  passions  of  this  or  that  partisan 
writer.  To  those  who  are  willing  to  go  through 
the  drudgery  of  the  necessary  reading,  and  whose 
minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  weigh 
evidence,  her  life  is  not  surrounded  with  a darker 
shadow  than  that  which  usually  dims  our  vision 
of  the  past.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  what- 
ever view  we  take  of  her  conduct,  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  certain  alleged  actions  of 
hers  should  not  be  subjected  to  analysis  in  your 
pages.  Edward  Peacock. 

PtOBERDSMEK : ^^TaKE”  EOR  GiVE  ” S. 

iii.  189,  300.) — If  W.  B.  0.  is  unaware  that  a 
very  common  meaning  of  take  in  Old  English  is, 
to  give  aivay,  or  deliver  up  to  another  person,  he 
is  singularly  unfitted  for  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  of  looking 
into  any  of  the  commonest  books,  such  as  Halli- 
well’s  or  Wright’s  dictionaries,  or  Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer,  or  AVright’s  Piers  Plowman,  he  must 
have  found  it  at  once.  To  raise  objections  when 
investigation  is  so  easy,  is  treating  the  subject 
with  very  undeserved  contempt.  I will  only  add 
that,  to  translate  “ Scho  wylle  tEaim”  by  She 
wills  them,”  is  very  extraordinary.  A few  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  imjlle  in  this  sense,  and  with 
an  accusative  case  following  it,  would  be  very 
interesting  as  specimens  of  a rare  construction. 
The  usual  construction  is  with  a nominative  case 
and  a subjunctive  mood. 

AValter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

CROXDEisr  Charttjlart  (P'’  S.  iii.  335.) — The 
Chronicle  of  Croxden,  from  A.D.  1066  to  1374,  by 
AATlliamde  Schepsheved,  a monk  of  Crokysden” 
(Eaustina,  book  vi.  part  i.,  inter  Cotton  MSS.  in 
the  British  Aluseum),  is,  I should  imagine,  what 
your  correspondent  B.  B.  requires.  It  is  a record 
of  many  interesting  local  events,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  published  in  extenso. 

John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 

Thomas  Dyche  (3'"'^  S.  viii.  9.) — I cannot  find 
that  B.  H.  C.  ever  received  any  reply  to  his 
query  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  I have  not 
access  to  Lempriere’s  Biog.  Diet.,  and  therefore 
am  not  aware  whether  or  not  the  following  in- 
formation is  therein  contained : — 

“ Vocabularium  Latiale,  or  Latin  A^ocabulary ; . . . . 
By  Tho.  Dyche,  Schoolmaster  at  Stratford.  The  Fifth 
Edition,  carefully  revised  by  the  Author.  London  : 
Printed  for  J.  Hazard,  at  the  Bible  near  Stationers’  Hall. 
1725.”  8vo.  (Tit.  ded.  pref.,  pp.  i.-viii.  + pp.  1-1 12. 


(Dedication).  “ To  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Har- 
destee.  Master  of  the  Free-School  at  Ashborn,  in  Derby- 
shire.” Herein  Mr.  Dyche  acknowledges  ‘‘  the  Principles 
and  Foundation,  both  of  this,  and  most  Part  of  m,v  Im- 
provement, to  have  been  receiv’d  from  Your  Extraor- 
dinary Care  of  me,  whilst  under  Your  Tuition.” 

“You  ...  . were  to  me  both  a Master  and  a Father  in 
my  Minority.”  ....  “to  enumerate  Your  Accomplish- 
ments (so  well  known  to  the  Learned  World),  or  to 
applaud  Your  Scholastick  Labours  (so  eminently  Service- 
able for  a continued  Series  of  Y'ears  in  your  Neighbour- 
hood) wou’d  be  offensive  to  You.”  . . . . “ You  have 
brought  up  many  Scholars,  more  Excellent  and  Accom- 
plish’d than  I can  pretend  to  be.”  . . . From  my  School 
in  Dean  Street,  Fetter  Lane.  Dec.  20,  1708.” 

AV.  C.  B. 

ATdame  (4^*^  S.  iii.  156.) — The  following  ac- 
count of  the  title  and  office  of  Vidame  ” is  given 
in  Selden’s  Titles  of  Honour,  edition  of  1772, 
p.  445 : — 

“ As  Viscounts  had  their  original  from  being  subor- 
dinate to  the  great  Dukes  or  Counts  of  France,  so  the 
Vidames  from  being  so  to  Bishops.  And  as  the  one  so 
the  other,  being  at  first  merely  Officiary,  became  at 
length  Feudal  and  Honorary.  The  Title  of  Vidame  is 
but  the  French  of  the  Latin  Vicedominus,  which  was  the 
proper  word  for  him  that  exercised  Delegate  Jurisdic- 
tion under  a Bishop,  as  Vicecomes  for  one  that  did  so 
under  a Duke  or  Count.  A Bishop  had  but  one  Vidame 
for  his  whole  Bishoprick,  whence  it  is  also  that  where- 
soever the  Vidame  resided  or  had  his  fiefe  his  denomina- 
tion was  from  the  Bishoprick  only,  as  the  examples  are 
in  the  Vidames  of  Rhemes,  Chartres,  Amiens,  Mans,  and 
the  like.” 

E.  D.  H. 

Eamilt  oe  Scotenat  (4‘^  S.  iii.  332.) — Beth 
Bichard  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  AVilliamde  Clare, 
bis  brother,  were  poisoned  by  AA^alter  de  Scotenay 
in  1259,  but  only  the  latter  died.  The  earl  escaped 
with  a severe  illness,  and  the  loss  of  his  hair  and 
nails.  He  died  of  poison  administered  by  another 
hand  at  Esmerfelde,  July  14,  1262,  and  was 
buried  at  Tewkesbury.  AValter  de  Scotenay  was 
executed  at  AATnehester,  10  kal.  Junii  [May  23], 
1259.  {Calendarium  Genealogicum,  “ Annales 
Monast.  de  Theokesbiria,”  ih.  de  AVintonia.) 

Hermentrhde. 

Hatbands,  Scarfs,  Gloves  (4“'  S,  iii.  336.) — 

“ The  tippet  of  the  Middle  Ages  formed  a curious  and 
conspicuous  part  of  the  hood  or  capucium,  which  was 
then  worn  almost  universally  by  both  sexes  and  all  ranks 
as  a covering  for  the  head  and  shoulders The  tail- 

like appendage,  called  the  liripipe,  or  tippet,  varied  in  its 
length  and  breadth  according  to  the  fluctuating  fashions 

of  the  time During  the  ivign  of  Henry  VI.  the 

hood  began  to  be  superseded  by  the  use  of  hats  among 
the  higher  classes.  In  this  change,  however,  the  tippet 
retained  its  importance,  and  was  frequently  appended  to 
the  hat — a fashion  which  originated  the  still  universally 

used  hatband Mourning  habits  are  always  the 

last  to  be  influenced  by  changes  of  fashion The 

hood,  in  its  simplest  form,  and  the  antique  black  cloak, 
are  still  used  at  funerals  in  some  parts  of  England  ; and 
the  long,  solemn  hatband  of  crape  or  silk  is  but  a variety 
of  the  more  ancient  tippet.  Such  hatbands,  under  the 
name  of  tippets,  are  even  now  a part  of  the  recognised 
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mourning  for  royalty,  and  as  such  were,  until  lately  (if 
they  are  not  still),  under  the  surveillance  of  the  heralds, 
among  whose  duties  their  regulation  is  particularly  enu- 
merated.” 

Note. — “The  modern  custom  of  wearing  at  funerals 
both  a hatband  and  a scarf  over  the  shoulders,  curiously 
marks  the  extravagance  which  has  crept  into  such  cere- 
monies. They  both  represent  the  original  tippet,  which, 
when  hoods  were  discarded,  retained  its  place  as  a hat- 
band in  mourning  costume.” — The  Tippets  of  the  Canons 
Ecclesiastical.  By  Gilbert  J.  French.  London,  1850, 
pp.  2,  7,  8. 

The  above  extracts  may  be  a satisfactory  answer 
to  W.  IT.  S.  with  regard  to  hatbands  and  scarfs. 

H.  P.  D. 

Davies  Queky  (4*^  S.  iii.  262.) — The  following 
blazon  of  the  arms  of  Davies,  of  Hope,  co.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Marsh,  co.  Salop,  in  Papworth’s 
Ordinary  of  British  Armorials,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  does 
not  mention  a mound  : — Sa.  a goat  arg.  attired 
or,  standing  on  a child  ppr.  swaddled  gu.  and 
feeding  on  a tree  vert.”  Joseph  Pix,  M.D. 

St.  Neots. 

Subsidence,  Subsidence  : “ Ne  sutoe,”  etc. 
(4^^  S.  iii.  147,  226,  320.) — If  I am  wrong  I have 
been  misled.  Wishing  to  verify,  I turned  to 
Piddle,  and  found,  both  under  crepida  and  sutor, 
the  proverb  set  down  as  I have  given  it.  As  his 
authority  he  gives  Pliny.  I cannot  find  it.  Will 
Loed  Lyttelton  kindly  help  me  ? * 

Edmund  Tew. 

Unpublished  Stanza  of  Buens  (4‘^  S.  iii. 
281.) — Upon  referring  to  Johnson’s  Scots  Musical 
Museum  and  Thomson’s Collection  of  Original 
Scottish  Airs,  I find  that  the  additional  stanza  to 
“ Poy’s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,”  given  by  De. 
Pamage,  is  not  included  in  the  versions  of  the 
song  contained  in  those  works.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  found  in  P.  A.  Smith’s  Scotish  Minstrel,  nor 
Turnbull  and  Buchan’s  Garland  of  Scotia.  None 
of  these  works  contains  more  than  the  three  verses 
the  authorship  of  which  is  assigned  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

W.  II.  Husk. 

Coxswain  (4*’'  S.  iii.  340.) — In  support  of  the 
explanation  given  of  this  word,  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  remark  that  the  modern  term  cock- 
hoat  is  simply  a redundancy,  each  syllable  having 
the  same  import,”  the  following  well-known  lines 
from  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  may  be  quoted  : — 

“ The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice,  and  3mn  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock  ; her  cock  a buoy. 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.” 

W.  B.  C. 

Pose-pence  S.  iii.  337.) — In  the  year  1556, 

the  fourth  year  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  the  rose  - 
pence  which  had  been  coined  in  England  and 
sent  to  Ireland,  but  which  had  been  brought  back 

[*  See  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  36,  23.] 


thence  to  England,  were  on  September  16,  by 
proclamation,  forbidden  to  be  received  as  lawful 
money  in  any  part  of  the  queen’s  dominions  ex- 
cept Ireland. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  these  rose-pence  fell  far 
short  of  their  nominal  value,  as  they  were  com- 
posed of  only  three  parts  silver  to  nine  of  alloy, 
and  four  hundred  and  eighty  were  made  out  of  "a 
pound.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  proclamation 
was  that  in  England  these  pence  passed  for  half 
their  (original)  current  value,  to  the  great  loss  of 
all  the  holders  of  them.  (See  Puding’s  Annals  of 
the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  last  edition,  vol.  i. 
p.  330.)  J.  H.  M. 

SiE  Waltee  Scott’s  Nephew  (4“’  S.  iii.  171, 
273,  344.)  — 

“ The  following  replies  are  applicable  to  ‘ Extracts  from 
Notes  and  Queries  : ’ — 

“ SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’s  NEPHEW. 

“Seeing  a notice  about  a nephew  of  Sir  Walter’s,  I 
thought  a few  facts  might  not  be  uninteresting.  I did 
not  observe  Y.  S.  M.’s  communication  ; but  G.  is  right 
in  supposing  that  he  had  a nephew  in  humble,  if  not  poor, 
circumstances. 

“ This  nephew  to  -whom  I allude  Avas  called  William 
Scott,  and  was  boarded  with  my  grandfather  for  seven 
A^ears  (I  cannot  say  the  exact  time,  but  he  was  Avitli  our 
people  at  the  great  fire  in  1824).  He  serv^ed  his  time 
with  the  well-known  David  Bridges,  clothier,  at  the 
corner  of  Bank  Street.  Sir  Walter  got  him  a situation 
in  London,  but  William  refused  to  go.  He  afterwards 
got  him  a situation  in  America,  and  Sir  Walter  and 
David  Bridges  saw  him  awaj^  on  the  top  of  the  Glasgow 
coach. 

“ So  long  as  nw  grandfather  had  any  chance  of  seeing 
Sir  Walter,  William  had  never  been  heard  of ; for  on  my 
grandfather  asking  him  he  said,  ‘ I don’t  know  what  to 
think  about  him,  i can  hear  nothing  of  that  unhappy 
boA".’  I belieA^e  his  mother  married  again  ; but  as  I have 
reason  to  believe  some  of  her  people  or  descendants  are 
alive,  I do  not  give  the  names. 

“ I should  be  glad  to  hear  if  G.  or  Y.  S.  M.  knows  any- 
thing of  his  fate.  I Avill  be  glad  to  give  a few  more  par- 
ticulars, if  at  all  interesting,  to  either  correspondent. 

“CUDDIE  HkADRIGG.” 

P.S.  The  above  was  sent  to  the  Ladies'  Own 
Journal,  where  G.’s  communication  was  quoted 
from  “N.  & Q.”  It  is  now  sent  to  your  journal. 
I hope  G.  or  Y.  S.  M.  may  see  it,  C.  H. 

Stockbridge,  Edinburgh. 

Heealdic  (4**’  S.  iii.  336.) — The  family  of  New- 
man bears  a coat  (granted  1610)  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  mentioned  by  your  correspondent— viz. 
Azure,  a chevron  wavy  between  three  griffins^ 
heads  or.  The  next  coat  is  borne  by  three  fami- 
lies— Godrevy  (of  Cornwall),  Wenlock,  and 
Sandes.  The  third  coat  attributed  to  Wynne  is 
certainly  very  like  the  arms  of  the  present  Sir 
Watkin-Wiliiams,  but  not  identical nor  can  1 
find  any  branch  of  that  ancient  family  bearing 
Erm.  on  a chief  vert,  three  eagles  displayed. 

J.  E.  CUSSANS. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Daniel  Defoe  : his  Life  and  recently-discovered  Writings, 

extending  from  1716  to  1729.  By  William  Lee.  In 

three  volumes.  (Hotten.) 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers  that 
in  the  year  1864  a number  of  letters  of  Defoe  were  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Paper  Office  and  published  in  the 
l.ondon  Beview,  accompanied  by  some  very  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man.  These 
letters  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  our  columns  g, 
vi.  527),  and  eventually  formed  the  subject  of  some  very 
able  papers  by  Mr.  Lee  in  defence  of  Defoe  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him  in  the  London  Review. 

These  letters  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  showing  how 
entirely  mistaken  all  Defoe’s  biographers  have  been  in 
supposing  that  he  retired  from  the  field  of  political  con- 
fliet  as  early  as  the  year  1714.  They  opened  up  in  fact 
altogether  a new  phase  in  Defoe’s  life  ; and  when  Mr.  Lee 
began  to  folloAV  the  clue  thus  accidentally  furnished  to 
him,  he  found  innumerable  proofs  of  Defoe’s  literary 
activity  in  pamphlets,  journals,  &c.  long  after  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  ceased  to  employ  his  pen  ; and  in  short  ac- 
cumulated the  materials  for  the  present  important  work. 
Mr.  Lee  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  Defoe  and  a diligent 
student  of  his  writings,  and  every  page  of  the  Life  which 
forms  the  first  of  the  three  voluniies  before  us,  shows  that 
it  is  the  labour  of  a conscientious  and  zealous  inquirer 
after  truth,  with  sufficient  “ hero  worship  ” to  give  in- 
terest and  vivacity  to  his  narrative.  But  important  as 
this  new  Life  of  Defoe  may  be  considered  by  many,  we 
doubt  not  greater  value  will  be  attached  to  the  second 
and  third  of  Mr.  Lee’s  volumes,  in  which' he  has  reprinted 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  essays  and  letters  on 
subjects  moral  and  religious,  imaginative  and  humorous, 
amatory,  ironical,  and  miscellaneous,  unearthed  by  him 
from  the  journals,  &c.,  in  which  he  has  traced  the  hand 
of  the  great  master ; while  his  rectification  of  the  list  of 
Defoe’s  w'ritings  contains  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty- four  works,  all  of  which,  except  twelve  (of  whose 
genuineness  Mr.  Lee  declares  he  has  otherwise  most  satis- 
factory proof),  he  has  studiously  read.  The  book  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  Defoe,  and  entitles  the  author  to 
the  thanks  of  all  the  admirers  of  the  True-born  English- 
man. 

The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean,  from  published  and  original 

Sources.  By  E.  W.  Hawkins.  In  two  volumes.  (Tins- 

ley.)  • 

Never  did  brighter  or  more  erratic  star  glitter  in  the 
theatrical  hemisphere  than  Edmund  Kean.  Born  under 
circumstances  the  most  discouraging,  educated — if  such 
bringing  up  could  be  called  educated — by  fits  and  starts, 
it  is  almost  to  be  wondered  at  that  Miss  Tidswell,  his 
protectress,  was  ever  enabled  to  awaken  in  his  mind  that 
susceptibility  to  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  which  proved 
the  turning-point  in  his  history,  and  gave  to  the  English 
stage  the  greatest  actor  of  this  century.  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  undertaken  this  fresh  life  of  the  great  actor  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  how  vast  has  been  Kean’s  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  improved  conception  of  Shake- 
speare which  now  prevails  upon  the  stage,  but  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  clearing  his  memory  from  the  stains  and  dirt 
which  envy  and  hatred  placed  upon  it.  Old  pla^’^-goers 
will  have  their  recollections  of  Kean’s  masterpieces  plea- 
santly and  vividly  revived  by  the  book,  whilst  those  who 
never  saw  Edmund  Kean  may  gain  from  it  some  adequate 


idea  of  that  power  and  originality  which  took  the  public 
b}’’  storm,  and  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  dramatic 
art. 

Newspaper  Stamp  in  Holland.— Professor  Tiede- 
man  writes  to  us  as  follows “ The  Dutch  legislature- 
has  adopted  a measure  which  may  be  of  infinite  import- 
ance in  the  circulation  of  the  English  press  in  generaL 
It  has  passed  by  large  majorities  a government  bill 
abolishing  the  enormous  stamp  duty  on  inland  and  foreign 
papei's,  as  well  as  that  on  other  printed  matter  (including; 
advertisements).”  For  details  of  the  Act,  which  will 
take  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  our  corre- 
spondent refers  to  his  article  on  the  subject  in  last 
Saturday’s  Athenaeum. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Parfcicularsof  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:-. 

Frer  Thoughts  on  Public  Appairs.  1806. 

The  Englishman’s  Magazine.  1831.  (7  parts  only  published.) 

F iiBPAx’s  Tasso,  edited  by  C.  Knight.  2 Vols.  8th  Edition,  1853. 
Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets.  (Tempieman’s  Edition. > 
Sheridan's  Dramatic  Worbi.  (Moxon’s  Edition.) 

The  Plain  Dealer.  1832. 

The  Chat  of  the  Week.  1830. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  June,  1810.  Also,  Volumes  or 
Numbers  after  1859. 

Stec-'-ator  Nkwspapeh.  1828  to  1842. 

Lives  op  the  Illustrious;  a Biographical  Magazine.  1854-5.  Num- 
bers 34,  35,  36,  39,  and  41. 

Da.  H.  Nevtman's  Apologia.  Number  7. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Altx.  Ireland,  Alder  Bank,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chiburgical  Review.  Parts  LVIIU 
LXXI.  and  LXXII. 

Bunsen’s  EofPT.  Vol.  V. 

Hone’s  Every-Day  Book.  Vol.  I. 

Astrology;  or.  Old  Almanacs.  (Anj\) 

Van  Helmont,  Alphabet  op  Nature. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

Anderson’s  Hist  >ry  of  the  Houga  of  Yybrt.  2Vo1s. 

Royal  Genealogies.  Folio. 

Lysons’s  History  of  Derbyshire. 

Mitfokd’s  Our  Village.  First  Edition. 

Beckford  on  Hunting. 

Yarrell’s  History  op  Fishes.  2 Vols,  Large  paper. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 

Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Calamt’s  Abridgment  of  Richard  Baxter’s  Life  and  Times.  Vol.  I. 
2nd  Edition,  1713. 

Continuation  op  Account  op  Ejected  Ministers.  2 Vols. 

1721. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  140,  Lower  Moss  Lane,  Hulme. 


t0  C0rre^p0utreiit^. 

Universal  Cataloouh  of  Boors  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor~ 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

M.  CoLLiNSoN.  The  original  line  is  — 

“ Omnia  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.” 

It  is  from  a poem  bg  Matthew  Borbonius,  printed  in  Delicite  Poetarum- 
Germanorum.  See  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  Ist  S.  i.  234,  419. 

Huberta  will  find  a notice  of  “ the  Dilettanti  Society  ” in  our  3rd  S. 
X.  311. 

A.  E.  L.  The  letters  K.  P.  P.  M.  in  the  introductory  sentence  of  a 
bidl  of  Pope  Anastasias  II.  mean  in  perpetuum. 

An  Olg  Ringer.  William  Wotg  is  the  editor  of  The  Shrubs  of  Par- 
nassus. See  “N.  & Q ” 4th  S.  ii.  479,  498. 

W.  H.  The  song  " 0 Richard!  O mon  roil  ” Is  from  Oretry's  opera 
Richard  Cojur  de  lAoa,  produced  at  the  TMdtre  Favart  in  1784. 

B,  The  Filacer,  Filazer,  or  Filizer,  was  the  officer  of  the  Court  whose^ 
duty  it  was  to  file  the  writs.  Fur  further  particulars,  consult  Tomlins 
or  any  other  Law  Dictionary. 

No  '^ect  in  Heaven,  2nd  edition,  1862,  was  published  by  A.'W.  Bennnet,. 
5.  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  from  whom  probably  the  authorship  map 
be  obtained. 

Erratum 4th  S.  Ui.  p.  368,  col.  ii.  line  24  from  bottom,  for  “ latter 

read  “ former.” 
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BaEAKPAST Epps’s  Cocoa Grateful  and  Comforting.— The  very 

agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  Th.^  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:— '*  The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homceopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough^  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  i lb.,  ^ lb.,  and  I lb.  tin- lined  packets,  labelled— James  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London. 


Science  and  Art A striking  instance  of  the  immense  value  a small 

piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  is  the  balance-spring  of  a watch.  From  its  extreme  fineness 
and  delicacy  4,000  weigh  not  more  than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in 
value  1,000L  A most  interesting  little  work,  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  watchmaking,  has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Benson,  25,  f)ld 
Bond  Street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices.  Mr.  Benson 
(who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  also  published 
a pamphlet  on  Artistic  Gold  Jewellery,  illustrated  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Earrings,  Lockets,  &c.  &c.,  suitable 
for  Wedding,  Birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphlets  are  sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  those  contemplating  a purchase,  especially  to  residents  in 
the  country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article  they 
may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Will  be  ready,  28th  inst.,  price  7s.  6d,  cloth, 

The  life  of  fra  PAOLO  SARPI,  Theologian 

and  Counsellor  of  State  to  the  most  Serene  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  Author  of  the  “ History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.”  By  A.  G 
CAMPBELL,  from  Original  MSS.  8vo,  pp.  viii.— 254. 

London  : MOLINI  & GREEN,  27,  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Manuscripts  to  Copy  wanted,  by  a Lady 

who  writes  a Clear  Hand.  Moderate  Terms.  Unexceptionable 
References — Address  M.B.,  care  of  Spottjswoode  & Co.,  Printers  and 
Law  Stationers,  30,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Hr.  FORREST,  Antiquary, — Old  Books,  Prints, 

• and  Curiosities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission.  Shaksperian 
and  other  Illustrations  on  Sale.— No.  62,  Lower  King  Street,  Man- 
chester. 


riENEALOGY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY.— 

V.X  Authentic  Pedigrees  deduced  from  the  Public  Records  and 
Private  Sources.  Information  given  respecting  Armorial  Bearings, 
Estates,  Advowsons,  Manors,  &c.  Translations  of  Ancient  Deeds  and 
Records,  Researches  made  in  the  British  Museum. 

Address  to  M.  DOLMAN,  ESQ.,  23,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


Just  published,  price  one  shilling,  the  110th  Thousand  of  the 

MORISONIANA  ; or,  Family  Adviser  of  tbe 

British  College  of  Health.  By  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist. 
Comprising  Origin  of  Life  and  true  Cause  of  Diseases  explained, 
forming  a complete  manual  for  individuals  and  families  for  everything 
that  regards  preserving  them  in  health  and  curing  their  diseases.  The 
whole  tried  and  proved  by  the  members  of  the  British  College  of  Health 
during  the  last  forty-five  years. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health,  Euston  Road,  London,  1 
ancl  of  all  the  Ilygcian  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Morison’s  Vegetable 
Universal  Medicines  throughout  the  world.  No  vaccination,  no  bleed- 
ing, no  poisons.  Remember  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  that  vaccine 
lymph  is  nothing  but  putridity  leading  to  disease  and  death. 

Morison’s  Pills,  Powders,  and  Ointment,  are  sold  by  the  Hygeian 
Agents  and  all  Medicine  Vendors. 


WHAT  WILL  THIS  COST  TO  PRINT? 

An  immediate  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a Specimen  Book  op 
Types,  with  information  for  Authors,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to 

R.  BARRETT  & SO  MS,  13,  Mark  Lane,  London. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; t/iei/  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  \ised.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication.— 52,  Fleet  Street. 

***  At  Home  from  10  tills. 


THE  3»-EW  irEI.S.-U-IVE  WOVE  ClaVE-HOUSE 
lUOTE  PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s,  6cZ.,  and  6s.  dd.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c(.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  qualify. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (.five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  dd. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  dd,  per  ream,  or 
8s.  dd.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  dd. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Estabi.ishkd  1811.) 

PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3d. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— /7emZc(. 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  ; 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


A GREAT  LUXURY  TO  ALL  READING  PERSONS. 

The  PATENT  READING-EASEL  for  support- 
ing the  Book  may  be  applied  to  any  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  and  can  be 
used  with  the  body  in  any  position  : a simple  mechanical  movement 
enabling  the  position  of  tlie  Book  to  be  varied  with  perfect  ease.  Price 
50s.  each  and  20s.  each.  Carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station.  Draw- 
ing and  description  upon  application. 

E.  P.  NORTH,  6,  Exeter  Row,  Birmingham. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  ofmeat.— 

PARIS  AND  HAVRE  EXHIBITION  GOLD  MEDALS.— 
CAUTION.  None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor’s  sig- 
nature being  on  every  jar,  accompanied  by  full  printed  directions. 
About  70  Pints  of  excellent  beef-tea  for  Us.,  the  present  reduced  retail 
price  rer  pound.  Finest,  most  convenient,  and  by  far  the  cheapest 
meat-flavouring  ingredient  for  soups,  made  dishes,  and  sauces.  Sold  by 
all  Italian  Warehousemen,  Chemists,  Grocers,  Sliip  Chandlers  and 
Provision  Dealers. 


pEMS.— A PRICED  CATALOGUE  of  GOLD 

RINGS,  set  with  Antique  and  Modern  Gems,  some  from  the 
Poniatowski  Collection,  sent  post-free  by  W.  LINCOLN,  Juu.,  462, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  STUART  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

There  is  a curious  Manchester  tradition  about 
^‘bonnie  Prince  Uharlie”  which  has  not  yet,  I think, 
attracted  any  attention  except  from  local  writers. 
The  statement  first  appeared  in  Aston’s  Metrical 
Records  of  Manchester : — 

“ In  the  year  Forty-four  a Royal  Visitor  came  — 

Tho’  few  knew  the  Prince,  or  his  rank,  or  his  name  — 
To  sound  the  opinions,  and  gather  the  strength 
Of  the  party  of  Stuart,  his  house,  ere  the  length, 

Then  in  petto,  to  which  he  aspired. 

If  he  found  the  High  Tories  sufficient  inspired 
With  notions  of  right  indefeasive,  divine, 

In  favour  of  his  Royal  Sire  and  his  line. 

No  doubt  he  was  promised  an  army ! a host ! 

Tho’  he  found,  to  his  cost,  it  was  a vain  boast : 

For  when  he  returned,  in  the  year  Forty-five, 

For  the  Crown  of  his  Fathers,  in  person  to  strive, 
When  in  Scottish  costume,  at  the  head  of  the  clans, 

He  marched  to  Mancunium  to  perfect  his  plans, 

The  hope  he  had  cherished  from  promises  made 
Remains  to  this  day  as  a debt  that’s  unpaid.” 

In  a foot-note  to  this  passage,  the  doggerel 
chronicler  states  that  — 

*’  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  then  alive, 
calling  himself  James  the  3rd,  visited  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Bart.,  of  Ancoats  Hall,  in  the  A^ear  1744,  and  remained 
with  him  for  several  weeks  : no  doubt  with  a view  to  see 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity  who  were 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family.” 


The  improbability  of  Prince  Charles  venturing 
into  England  in  disguise  at  the  period  named  is 
so  great,  that  very  conclusive  evidence  should  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  if  it  is  to 
receive  general  credence.  The  first  thought  is, 
that  if  the  event  really  took  place,  some  memorial 
of  it  would  most  probably  be  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  the  Mosley  family.  On  turning 
to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  very  interesting  history 
of  his  family,  we  find  the  incident  duly  recorded : 
not,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  family,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  from  a 
less  reliable  source  ; — 

“ In  the  year  1815,  a verj^-  worthy  and  intelligent 
woman  died  in  Manchester  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 

four  years the  following  anecdote  she  had  often, 

during  the  course  of  thirty  years’  acquaintance,  repeated 
with  the  most  minute  exactness  to  Mr.  Aston  ....  who 
kindly  communicated  it  to  me.  When  she  was  a girl  of 
thirteen  her  father,  whose  name  was  Bradbury,  kept  the 
principal  inn  at  Manchester.  It  occupied  the  site  of  a 
house  lately  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan,  in  Market 
Street;  and  at  that  time  was  the  only  place  where  a 
postchaise  was  kept,  or  the  London  newspapers  regularly 
received,  which  were  brought  by  post  only  three  times 
during  the  week.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  before  the 
Rebellion,  or,  as  she  used  to  say,  before  the  Highlanders 
arrived  from  Scotland,  a handsome  young  gentleman 
came  every  post-day  for  several  weeks  in  succession  from 
Ancoats  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  where  he 
was  on  a visit,  to  her  father’s  house  to  read  the  news- 
papers. He  appeared  to  hold  no  communication  with 
any  one  else,  but  to  take  great  interest  in  the  perusal  of 
the  London  news.  She  saw  him  frequenting  and  could 
not  help  admiring  his  handsome  countenance  and  genteel 
• deportment ; but  she  particulars^  recollected  that,  on  the 
last  day  that  he  came  to  her  father’s  house,  he  asked  for 
a basin  of  water  and  a towel,  which  she  herself  brought 
up,  and  that  after  he  had  washed  himself  he  gave  her 

half-a-crown In  the  following,  year,  when  the 

rebel  army  marched  into  the  town,  as  she  stood  with  her 
father  at  the  inn  door,  the  young  prince  passed  by  on 
foot  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; and  she  immediately  ex- 
claimed, ‘ Father,  father- ! that  is  the  gentleman  who 
gave  me  the  half-crown.’  Upon  which  her  father  drove 
her  back  into  the  house,  and  with  sevei’e  threats  desired 
her  never  to  mention  that  circumstance  again,  which 
threats  he  frequentl}^  repeated,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Scotch  army,  if  ever  she  divulged  the  secret  to  any  one.” — 
Family  Memoirs,  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Baronet.  Printed 
for  private  circulation,  1849,  p.  45. 

Ill  after  years,  however,  she  stated  that  her 
father  himself  owned  to  her  that  the  handsome 
young  stranger  and  the  unfortunate  prince  were 
the  same  person. 

Such  then  is  the  very  slender  foundation  upon 
which  the  legend  is  based.  In  Byrom’s  Diary 
there  is  an  unfortunate  hiatus  j no  entry  is  made  in 
the  year  of  the  Pretender’s  supposed  visit ; but  to 
make  up  for  this,  we  have  a very  graphic  diary, 
kept  by  Miss  “Beppy”  Byrom,  of  events  during 
the  Rebellion ; and,  amongst  other  incidents  nar- 
rated by  this  lady,  we  have  a very  vivid  picture 
of  an  interview  between  the  prince  and  the  cele- 
brated John  Byrom,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  and  some  other 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  who  were  shrewdly 
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suspected  of  bearing  no  great  love  to  the  House 
of  Hanover.  If  the  young  Chevalier  had  really 
been  in  Manchester  the  year  before,  he  would 
surely  have  made  some  allusion  to  that  event, 
which  was  one  of  a romantic  nature,  and  likely 
to  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  fair  Jacobite 
whose  diary  we  now  quote  : — 

“ [November]  Saturda}’- 30th,  St.  Andrew’s  day.  More 
crosses  making  till  twelve  o’clock:  then  1 dressed  me  up 
in  my  white  gown,  and  went  up  to  my  aunt  Brearcliffe’s, 
and  an  officer  called  on  us  to  go  and  see  the  Prince ; we 
went  to  Mr,  Fletcher’s  and  saw  him  get  a-horseback,  and 
a noble  sight  it  is,  I would  not  have  missed  it  for  a great 
deal  of  money.  His  horse  had  stood  an  hour  in  the  court 
without  stirring,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  on  he  began  a 
dancing  and  capering  as  if  he  was  received  with  as  much 
joy  and  shouting  almost  as  if  he  had  been  King  without 
any  dispute  : indeed,  I think  scarce  anybody  that  saw 
him  could  dispute  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  officer 
and  us  went  to  prayers  at  the  old  church  at  two  o’clock 
by  their  orders,  or  else  there  has  been  none  since  they 
came.  Mr.  Shrigley  read  prayers ; he  prayed  for  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  named  no  names. 
Then  we  all  called  at  our  house  and  eat  a queen-cake 
and  a glass  of  wine,  for  we  got  no  dinner  ; then  the 
officer  went  with  ^us  all  to  the  Camp  Field  to  see  the 
Artillery.  Called  *at  my  uncle’s,  and  then  went  up  to 
Mr.  Fletcher’s ; stayed  there  till  the  Prince  was  at  sup- 
per, then  the  officer  introduced  us  into  the  room  ; stayed 
awhile,  and  then  went  into  the  great  parlour  where  the 
officers  were  dining ; sat  by  Mrs.  Starke}’- ; they  were  all 
exceeding  civil,  and  almost  made  us  fuddled  with  drink- 
ing the  P.  health,  for  we  had  had  no  dinner ; we  sat 
there  till  Secretary  Murray  came  to  let  us  know  that  the 
P.  was  at  leisure  and  had  done  supper,  so  we  were  all 
introduced,  and  had  the  honour  to  kiss  bis  hand  ; my 
papa  was  fetched  prisoner  to  do  the  same,  as  was  Dr. 
Deacon.  Mr.  Cattell  and  Mr.  Clayton  did  it  without  ; 
the  latter  said  grace  for  him.  Then  we  went  out  and 
drank  his  health  in  the  other  room,  and  so  to  Mr. 
Fletcher’s,  where  my  mamma  waited  for  us  (my  uncle 
was  gone  to  pay  his  land-tax),  and  then  went  home.” 

There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  this  of  the 
prince’s  previous  visit;  yet  these  were  the  leading 
Jacobites  in  Manchester,  and,  if  any  persons  could 
have  aided  the  prince’s  errand  in  1744,  they  were 
undoubtedly  Byrom,  Clayton,  and  Deacon.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  no  other  evidence  has 
come  to  light  of  this  excursion  to  England,  that 
all  historians  and  biographers  have  preserved  com- 
plete silence  on  the  subject,  and  when  we  also  con- 
sider the  foolishness,  futility,  and  useless  danger 
of  such  an  enterprise,  I think  we  shall  be  quite 
warranted  in  discrediting  the  Manchester  tradi- 
tion; at  least,  until  corroborative  evidence  of 
some  sort  is  produced.  Another  point  of  difficulty 
is,  why  the  town  of  Manchester  alone  should  have 
been  honoured  with  this  visit.  True,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  Jacobite  tendencies ; but  the  Scotch 
were  known  to  be  still  more  devoted  to  the  old 
family,  and  no  one  pretends  that  ‘‘  bonnie  Prince 
Charlie”  visited  any  of  his  Highland  friends  in  the 
year  before  the  rebellion.  Probably  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor  Castle  would  settle  this  curious 


question  by  showing  the  whereabouts  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  during  the  summer  preceding  the 
Rebellion. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  thought  inappropriate 
if  I conclude  this  paper  by  transcribing  a song 
relating  to  — 

“ THE  MANCHESTER  REBELS. 

A New  Song. 

To  the  Tune  of  ‘The  Abbot  of  Canterbury.’ 

“ You  have  all  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  Devil  at  Lincoln, 
A strange  and  a terrible  Matter  to  Think  on  ; 

But  listen  awhile,  and  I’ll  lay  before  ye 
By  far  a more  strange,  aye — and  wonderful  Story. 
Derry  down,  down,  &c. 

“ We  Manchester  Men  are  so  stout,  or  so  righteous. 

It  is  not  one  Demon  or  two  that  cou’d  fright  Us  ; 

But  where  is  the  Man — If  wrong,  set  me  right  in’t — 
That  can  face  a whole  Legion  without  being  fi  ighten’d  ? 

“ That  Lucifer’s  Agents  here  swarm  in  the  Street, 

You  need  only  ask  the  first  Non- Con  you  meet ; 

He’ll  swear  are  such  Crowds,  and  they  make  such  a 
Eiot, 

That  Folk  cannot  go  to  the  Meeting  in  Quiet. 

“ What  Marks  they  are  known  by — ’tis  fit  to  declare. 
For  the  Use  of  the  Publick — and  now  you  shall  hear  : 
Imprimis,  their  Looks — a Thing  very  essential. 

Are  drest  up  with  nothing  but  Smiles  complacential. 

“ And  as  for  their  Garb — It  is  not  of  that  Hue 
Which  your  common  Fiends  wear,  but  Ked,  Yello-w, 
and  Blue, 

Work’d  up  with  such  Art  as  to  drive  us  all  mad — 

In  short,  my  good  Friends,  ’tis  an  arrant  Scotch  Plad. 

“ But  what’s  worst  of  all,  and  what  chiefly  perplexes 
Us  here  is,  in  Truth,  we  have  Fiends  of  both  sexes  : 
Here  struts  the  Plad  Waistcoat — there  sails  the  Plad 
Gown, 

Such  fashions  infernal  sure  never  were  known. 

“ There’s  one  Thing  besides  you  must  know,  by  the  bye, 
To  add  to  our  Plagues,  there’s  a numerous  try 
Of  young  Rebel  Imps— little  Impudent  Things, 

With  ‘ God  bless  P.  C.’  on  their  Pincushion  Strings. 

“ Now  God  keep  us  all  from  this  Infidel  Race, 

Or  send  to  support  us  a little  more  Grace : 

May  all  Jacobite  Knaves  be  truss’d  up  in  a Lump, 
That  dare,  for  the  future,  shout  Down  with  the  Rump. 
Derry  down,”  &c. 

{A  Collection  of  Political  Tracts.  Edinburgh  : 
printed  in  the  year  1747,  p.  34.) 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  E.R.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 


AN  ANCIENT  MAY-DAY  CAROL. 

Hone,  in  one  of  his  interesting  publications 
{Every-day  Book,  i.  567)  gives  a traditional  version 
of  a May-day  carol,  communicated  from  Hitchin, 
in  Hertfordshire.  Some  years  ago  I took  do'wn 
the  following  carol  (both  words  and  tune)  from  the 
singing  of  a group  of  young  people  at  Abingdon 
in  Berkshire.  It  is  the  same  carol  as  that  given 
by  Hone,  but  with  many  variations  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a burden.  These  interesting  old  songs  are 
fast  disappearing  from  amongst  us,  and  it  is  very 
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desirable  that  they  should  be  written  down  while 
we  still  have  the  means  of  so  doing.  I have  been 
many  years  collecting  (for  publication)  the  tra- 
ditional ballads  and  songs  of  the  peasantry  of 
England,  and  should  be  glad  of  any  help  in  the 
matter  from  your  correspondents,  especially  from 
those  residing  in  the  more  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  country : — 

“ We’ve  been  a rambling  all  the  night, 

And  sometime  of  this  day  ; 

And  now  returning  back  again, 

We  bring  a gaidand  gay. 

Why  don’t  you  do  as  we  have  done. 
On  this  first  day  of  May  ? 

And  from  our  parents  we  have  come. 
And  would  no  longer  stay. 

A garland  gay  we  bring  jmu  here, 

And  at  your  door  we  stand  ; 

It  is  a sprout  well  budded  out. 

The  work  of  our  Lord’s  hand. 

Why  don’t  you  do,  &c. 

So  dear,  so  dear  as  Christ  loved  us. 

And  for  our  sins  was  slain ; 

Christ  bids  us  turn  from  wickedness, 

Back  to  the  Lord  again. 

Why  don’t  you  do,”  &c. 

Edwakd  F.  Kimbatjlt. 


RAILKOAD  LOCOMOTION  OVER  HILLS. 

At  the  present  time,  when -much  attention  is 
directed  to  communication  by  summit-railways 
over  passes,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps,  the  follow- 
4ng  extract  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  what 
^Tempts  were  made  of  that  kind  thirty- six  years 
ago.  This  is  taken  from  the  Cambrian  Quarterly 
Magazine  and  Celtic  Repertory , Jan.  1833,  pp.  139, 
140:  — 

“ LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

The  Perseverance  engine,  got  up  by  the  Neath  Abbey 
Iron  Company,  South  Wales,  and  supplied  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a rack  running  parallel  with  the  tram-plates, 
from  Penydaran  to  the  Dowlais  Works,  has  accomplished 
the  amazing  task  of  conveying  from  the  Dowlais  Works 
to  the  basin  of  Cardiff  Canal  126^  tons  of  iron  at  once, 
besides  the  weight  of  engine,  tender,  and  waggons  50|  tons, 
making  an  aggregate  of  177  tons.  The  engine,  after  wait- 
ing several  hours  for  the  discharge  of  the  iron,  returned 
to  the  works  with  her  complement  of  empty  waggons, 
and  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain,  by  means  of  the 
rack,  with  ease,  without  stopping  for  steam.  The  fact  is 
the  more  remarkable  from  the  road  winding  in  some 
places  excessively,  so  that  the  engine  might  have  been 
seen  to  have  passed  in  one  place  two  reverse  areas  [?  arcs], 
one  of  30^,  the  other  40  yards  radius,  at  a distance  of 
146  yards  a-head  of  the  last  loaded  waggon  in  the  train  ; 
-and  from  the  first  nine  miles  of  the  road  from  the  basin 
having  an  ascent  from  1|  to  7^  inches  in  a chain,  and 
the  last  two  miles  25^  to  48^  inches  per  chain.  Up  this 
last  part  the  engine  works  at  its  usual  speed,  but  draw- 
ing its  load  at  two-fifths  of  the  speed  it  makes  on  the 
other  part  of  the  way.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Perse- 
verance will  take  down  200  tons  at  a time,  and  convey  her 
empty  trams  back  to  the  works,  when  a sufficient  number 
of  carriages  with  springs  are  prepared.” 


It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  writer  intended, 
when  speaking  of  the  engine  working  at  its  usual 
speed,  and  drawing  its  load  at  two-fifths  of  the 
speed  it  makes  on  the  other  part  of  the  way : 
unless,  indeed,  speed’’  is  used  with  two  different 
meanings — the  one  the  rate  of  the  working  of  the 
piston  rod,  the  other  the  distance  travelled.  It  is 
amusing  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  iron  conveyed  down  the  incline,  at 
least  to  those  who  know  how,  on  such  a line  as 
that  to  Port  Madoc  from  opposite  Ffestiniog,  the 
loaded  train  goes  (from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles) 
only  |equiring  the  breaks  so  as  to  stop  when 
needeo:  But  the  ascent,  as  made  more ' than 
thirty-six  years  ago,  is  that  which  is  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

I might  have  spoken  of  this  locomotive,  its 
plan,  construction,  and  working,  from  my  own 
personal  remembrance  j but  I have  thought  that 
a contemporaneous  extract  might  be  better,  as 
showing  what  some  observer  then  said  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  ^^Perseverance”  locomotive  in 
climbing  up  hills,  as  a forerunner  of  those  which 
go  over  summit-railways.  Lajlius. 


RICHARD  GOODRIDGE’S  PSALTER. 

In  the  Rev.  John  Holland’s  Psalmists  of  Bri- 
tain (ii.  53)  is  a slight  notice  of  Richard  Good- 
ridge’s  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms.  The 
author  quotes  I)r.  Drake  as  his  authority,  adding  : 

“Of  Goodridge  I know  nothing  more  than  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  connection  with  the  musical 
profession,  his  Version  of  the  Psalms  having  been  pub- 
lished with  original  accompaniments  for  the  voice  and 
instrument,  which  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  mul- 
tiplied editions.” 

Mr.  Holland  had  evidently  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  author  or  his  book  ,•  indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  had  ever  seen  a copy,  not- 
withstanding its  multiplied  editions.”  He  does 
not  even  quote  any  portion  of  its  title-page,  and 
his  guess  concerning  the  author  and  his  “ con- 
nection with  the  musical  profession”  is  surely 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  book,  a copy  of 
which  is  before  me,  has  the  following  copious 
title  : — 

“The  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  Paraphras’d  in 
Verse.  Set  to  new  Tunes,  and  so  design’d  that  b}^  Two 
Tunes  onely,  the  whole  Number  of  Psalms  (Four  onely 
excepted)  may  be  Sung  ; one  of  which  Tunes  is  already 
known  (being  the  usual  Tune  of  the  C Psalm),  the  other 
Tunes  onely  are  new.  But  any  one  of  tliem  being  learnt, 
all  the  other  Psalms  may  be  sung  by  that  one  onely 
Tune : as  on  the  contrary  any  one  Psalm  may  be  Sung 
by  all  the  new  Tunes.  So  that  a greater  facility  for 
those  who  are  less  able  to  Sing  ; or  a greater  variety  for 
those  who  are  more  able,  cannot  reasonably  be  desired  or 
afforded.  The  Second  Edition,  wherein  the  whole  Num- 
ber is  Compleated.  By  Richard  Goodridge.  Oxford : 
Printed  bv  L.  Lichfield,  Printer  to  he  University,  for 
Jo.  Crosley.  1684.”  8vo. 
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This  is  followed  by  a dedication  ^^To  the 
Higbt  Honourable  Henry  Earl  of  Arlington,”  and 
a preface  of  36  pages.  We  have  then  Col- 
lection of  Sundry  of  the  Contents  of  the  Psalms 
dispos’d  under  several  heads,”  and  4 pages  of 
‘^Advice  to  the  Header  for  the  more  easy  singing 
of  these  Psalms.”  The  Psalter  consists  of  144 
pages,  followed  by  9 pages  of  music  containing 
seven  tunes,  four  of  which  have  appended  to  them 
the  name  of  “ Michael  Wise,”  the  well-known 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  These  tunes  are 
given  in  two  parts,  tenor  and  bass,  without  any 
reference  to  voice  and  instrument.” 

This  edition  not  meeting  with  the  success  the 
author  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  bring  out  a 
third,  which  consisted  of  the  unsold  copies  of  the 
second  edition,  with  a new  title-page,  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  “ Preface,”  and  address  To  the 
Header,”  and  141  pages  of  additional  matter. 
The  title-page  now  reads : — 

“ The  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  Paraphras’d  in 
Verse.  Set  to  New  Tunes.  The  Third  Edition.  To 
which  is  now  subjoyn’d  An  Additional  Version  in  the 
Common  Metres,  where  above  One  Hundred  Psalms  may 
be  Sung  to  the  Common  Old  Tunes  now  used  in  Churches. 
By  Richard  Goodridge.  London : Printed  for  Robert 
Clavell,  at  the  Peacock,  at  the  West  End  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church-Yard.  1685.”  8vo. 

In  his  preface  the  author,  with  the  discretion 
of  a wise  man,  says:  ‘‘When  the  end  we  aim  at 
is  not  attained  by  the ' means  we  have  used,  we 
must  either  despair  of  the  end  or  vary  the  means”  : 
which  implies  that,  finding  his  versification  of  the 
Psalms  to  new  tunes  not  acceptable,  he  had 
altered  his  plan  and  re-written  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary metres  to  the  tunes  in  common  use. 

What  Mr.  Holland  means  by  “ multiplied  edi- 
tions ” I know  not,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
any  more  escaped  the  press  after  the  third.  Nor 
do  I know  what  he  means  by  Goodridge’s  “ con- 
nection with  the  musical  profession.”  In  the 
address  “ To  the  Header,”  the  author  speaks  of 
being  “ an  aged  Eleemosynarian,’’^  and  of  the 
“ shade  and  obscurity  of  his  private  cell.”  I can 
find  no  particulars  of  him  further  than  that  he  has 
copies  of  complimentary  verses  in  Eerrand’s  Trea- 
tise of  Melancholy^  1640,  where  he  styles  himself 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; in  Cartwright’s  Come- 
dies, 1651;  also,  “To  the  Memory  of  my  Dear 
Friend  and  Tutor,  Mr.  John  Gregory,”  in  the 
latter’s  Works,  1683.  Edwakd  F.  Himbatjlt. 


DEFOE’S  “ DUE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
PLAGUE.” 

Mr.  Lee’s  three  volumes  of  the  Life  and  pre- 
viously unpuhlished  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe  are  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  what  we  possess  of, 
and  relating  to,  the  history  of  that  admirable 
writer,  and  I may  congratulate  the  reading  public 


on  their  appearance.  Every  one  who  has  ex- 
amined them  must  be  satisfied  that  the  duties 
Mr.  Lee  has  undertaken  have  fallen  into  excel- 
lent hands.  In  the  introduction  he  informs  us 
that  he  has  “been  enabled  to  add  sixty-four  dis- 
tinct works  to  the  catalogue  of  Defoe’s  produc- 
tions”; and  further,  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  “the  list  now  contains  all  that  Defoe  wrote, 
but  that  continued  research  might  result  in  fur- 
ther discoveries.”  To  these  additions  I have 
looked  with  great  interest,  having  myself  devoted 
some  time  and  attention  for  many  years  to  bring' 
together  a complete  collection  of  Defoe’s  works } 
and  I find  that,  large  as  the  additions  are  to  those 
given  in  the  lists  of  former  biographers,-  the  field 
is  still  anything  but  exhausted  ; and  that  at  least 
fifty  more  distinct  works,  hitherto  unattributed 
to  Defoe,  but  which  may  confidently  be  ascribed 
to  him,  remain  for  future  incorporation  with  those 
included  in  Mr.  Lee’s  list,  when  the  stock  ac- 
count of  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  most  fertile  of 
authors  shall  be  finally  adjusted.  Whether  the 
public  will  not  take  alarm  on  hearing  that  “ The 
cry  is  still  they  come,”  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ; 
but  I feel  confident  that  the  two  thick  volumes 
of  journalistic  extracts  which  we  have  now 
received,  will  merely  whet  the  appetite  for  a 
still  more  substantial  feast.  At  present  I shall 
merely  direct  their  attention,  not  to  use  my 
powers  oppressively,  to  one  small  work  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  pages — not  included  in 
Mr.  Lee’s  catalogue,  nor  noticed  by  him;  but 
which  contains  one  of  the  most  striking  narratives 
that  even  the  genius  of  Defoe  ever  constructed, 
and  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  finer 
than  anything  in  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year, 
The  title  of  the  book  is  — 

“ Due  Preparations  for  the  Plague,  as  well  for  Soul  as 
Body;  being  some  seasonable  Thoughts  upon  the  visible 
Approach  of  the  present  dreadful  Contagion  in  France  ; 
the  properest  methods  to  prevent  it;  and  the  great  work 
of  submitting  to  it.  Psal,  xci.  10  : ‘ There  shall  no  evil 
befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  th}’- 
dwelling.’  — London : printed  for  E.  Matthews  at  the 
Bible,  and  J.  Batley  at  the  Dove,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
1722.”  12mo. 

In  a contribution  to  the  Gentlerna^i' s Magazine 
in  October,  1838,  I first  claimed  the  work  as 
one  of  Defoe’s  writings,  and  subsequently  lent  my 
copy  of  it  to  my  friend  Mr.  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  suggesting  that  it  would  afford  an 
admirable  ground- work  for  a novel  on  the  Plague 
of  London.  He  availed  himself  of  my  suggestion, 
and  his  popular  story  of  Old  St.  Paid's  was  the 
result.  As  Defoe’s  volume  is  noticed  in  the  in- 
troduction to  that  work,  I am  rather  surprised 
that  it  has  escaped  the  research  of  Mr.  Lee.  That 
the  book  itself  should  not  have  been  seen  by  him 
is  by  no  means  singular,  as  it  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and  I never  met  with  more  than  one  copy  of  it 
besides  my  own.  Why  it  should  be  so  peculiarly 
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scarce,  I am  unable  to  say.  A portion  of  the 
work  was  republished  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott  of 
Hull,  under  the  title  of  — 

“ Narratives  of  Two  Families  exposed  to  the  Great 
Plague  of  London,  a.d.  1665  ; with  Conversations  on 
Religious  Preparation  for  Pestilence.  Seeley.  1832.” 
12mo. 

but  without  referring  to,  or  seeming  to  be  aware 
that  Defoe  was  the  author.  In  any  future  pub- 
lication of  his  works  it  ought,  unquestionably,  to 
take  its  place  as  a companion  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Plague  Year.  Jas.  Ckossley. 


Ikish  Repeints  oe  English  Magazines. — 
A century  ago  the  booksellers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  used  to  reprint  English  books  for  which 
they  contemplated  an  extended  sale,  as  regard- 
less of  any  claims  of  copyright  as  the  American 
booksellers  of  more  recent  times  have  shown 
themselves.  They  also,  when  it  pleased  them, 
reprinted  the  English  magazines;  and  they  an- 
ticipated a practice  which  has  been  followed  in 
America,  of  forming  a miscellany  of  their  own 
from  more  than  one  of  the  London  originals.  To 
the  Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban,”  given  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Jan.  1857,  is  attached 
a note  at  p.  9,  describing  a conjoint  Gentleman' s 
and  London  Magazine^  of  which  the  number  for 
June,  1760,  alone  was  at  that  time  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  I have  now  before  me  a 
whole  volume  of  the  same  publication  for  the 
year  1765,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  for 
some  years.  It  was  sold  at  the  Price  a British 
sixpence  each  month”  = ^\d.  Irish.  No  place  of 
printing  appears,  but  the  end  of  the  volume  is 
imperfect.  To  each  number  an  Irish  Chrono- 
logy ” is  appended.  As  these  pirated  pamphlets 
are  evidently  now  rare,  some  further  notes  about 
them  would  be  very  suitable  for  the  pages  of 

''N.  &Q.”  j.  a. 

St.  Dympna,  V.  M. — In  the  review  of  a new 
book  in  the  Athenceum,  entitled  Gheel:  the  City 
of  the  Simple,  it  is  observed  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a useless  attempt  to  find  what  elements  of 
truth  are  in  the  account  of  St.  Dympna,  to  whom 
the  city  of  Gheel  in  Belgium  owes  its  celebrity. 
Alban  Butler  gives  but  a very  short  account  of 
the  saint,  but  refers  for  his  authorities  to  Molanus, 
Mireeus,  the  Roman  Martyrology,  Henschenius, 
and  Colgan.  There  is  a tolerably  full  account  of 
St.  Dympna  in  De  I^evens  der  Meylige  van  Neder- 
lant,  hj  Adrian  Van  Loo,  1705.  Bp.  Challoner, 
in  his  Britannia  Sancta,  vol.  i.,  gives  the  history 
of  the  saint,  as  he  does  more  briefly  in  his  Me- 
morial of  Ancient  British  Piety.  Wilson  also,  in 
his  English  Martyrologe,  has  a similar  account. 
From  all  that  is  known  of  St.  Dympna,  it  appears 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a pagan  prince  in 
Ireland,  but  was  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith 


by  a priest  named  Gereberne.  After  the  death  of 
her  mother,  her  father  made  the  infamous  pro- 
posal to  her  to  become  his  wife.  She  fled  into 
the  Low  Countries  with  the  priest  Gereberne, 
and  dwelt  in  a solitary  place  in  Brabant,  where 
Gheel  now  stands.  Her  wicked  father  pursued 
her  thither,  and  having  flrst  caused  the  priest  to 
be  murdered,  he  himself  cut  olF  his  daughter’s 
head.  Their  bodies  were  flrst  buried  in  a cave  ; 
but  numerous  miracles  wrought  at  their  sepulchre 
drew  multitudes  thither,  and  the  town  of  Gheel 
became  celebrated,  and  grew  up  to  a place  of 
importance.  The  body  of  St.  Dympna  is  honoured 
in  the  collegiate  church  at  Gheel : that  of  Gere- 
berne was  translated  to  Sonsbeck,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves.  The  festival  of  St.  Dympna  is  the  15th 
of  May;  on  which  day  it  is  kept  as  a greater 
double  feast  in  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland. 

In  a curious  old  collection  of  engravings  entitled 
Solitudo,  sive  Vitce  Foeminarum  Anachoritarum,  by 
Jollain,  1666,  there  is  a spirited  representation  of 
the  priest  being  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king, 
and  St.  Dympna  martyred  by  his  own  hand.  The 
history  is  succinctly  told  in  these  lines  below  the 
engraving : — 

“ Incestum  renuenscum  patre  aclmittere  Dympna, 
Gerberni  ductii  devia  rura  petit. 

Inventum  mulctat  Gerbernum  morte  satelles : 
Virginis  ipse  caput  demetit  ense  pater.” 

E.  C.  H. 

Old  Plays:  Dyce’s  Annotations.  — Every 
student  of  the  early  English  dramatic  literature 
owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce  for 
his  valuable  annotations.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, even  he  makes  errors,  of  which  let  me  in- 
stance two  : — 

Tivo  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  HI.  Sc.  5 : — 

. . . Ye  jane  judgments.” 

On  this  phrase  Mr.  Dyce  has  a long  and  learned 
note  to  show  that  ^^jane”  was  ^^a  sort  of  coarse 
cloth.”  It  is  evidently  a misprint  for  judg- 

ments,” an  epithet  quite  in  character  with  the 
speaker — a pedantic  schoolmaster. 

The  Faithful  Friends,  Act  I.  Sc.  2 : — 

“ . . . . passing  the  Straits 

’Twixt  Mages-lane  and  Terra  del  Fuego.” 

Mr.  Dyce  believes  this  to  be  Madge’s  lane.” 
It  is  clearly  an  intentional  corruption  of  3/«- 
gellan.  W.  H.  B. 

John  Milton’s  Blindness. — 

“ If  Milton,  beginning  to  write  an  answer  to  the  late 
King’s  Book  against  Monarchy,  was  at  the  second  word, 
by  the  power  of  God,  strucken  blind : Wliat  shall  fall 
upon  them  that  endeavour  to  destroy  his  Son  .^”  &c.  &c. 

From  The  Idea  of  the  Laiu,  by  John  Ileydon, 
who  signs  himself  A Servant  of  God  and  Secre- 
tary of  Nature.”  The  passage  is  from  a part  of 
the  book  which  is  unpaged  and  called  An  Epi- 
logue,” and  is  dated  May  27,  1660. 
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I have  extracted  the  passage  thinking  it  may 
he  new  to  some  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  A long 
list  of  Heydon’s  works  will  be  found  in  Lowndes. 

J.  W. 

Bank  op  England  Notes. — These  very  accept- 
able “promises  to  pay”  are  numbered  by  ma- 
chiner}^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  a 
recent  change  therein ; they  use  five  figures  of 
numerals^  prefixed  by  two  letters.  Thus  the 
course  has  run  twice  through  the  alphabet  from 

A Z something  in  that  form.  They  have 

now  commenced^  this  year,  with  one  initial  letter 
A-  A-  A. 

and  a numeral,  thus  *2  2 9 

How  many  millions  of  useful  circulation  this 
trivial  fact  involves ! A.  Hall. 

St.  Michael’s,  Coventry. — As  any  fact  con- 
nected with  the  most  magnificent  of  our  parochial 
churches,  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  must  prove 
interesting,  I found  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood that  Dr.  Butt,  her  father,  in  1780  or  there- 
about, brought  from  the  great  window  of  that 
church,  then  under  repair,  some  painted  glass, 
which  he  set  up  in  a Gothic  window  of  a cottage 
on  his  glebe  at  Stanford.  Among  the  subjects 
were  Lady  Godiva  on  horseback,  and  other  figures 
in  gaudy  attire,  in  those  deep  colours  we  try  in 
vain  to  imitate  at  the  present  day.  The  building, 
some  years  afterwards,  was  accidentally  burnt 
down,  and  with  it,  I fear,  the  Coventry  glass 
perished : for  I have  often,  and  in  vain,  searched 
for  any  trace  of  this  beautiful  work  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

“ Magna  est  Veritas  et  Pr^valebit  ” 

S.  iii.  261.) — Mr.  Maskell,  in  his  History  of  the 
Martin  Marprelate  Controversy  (London,  1845), 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  this  quotation : — 

“ At  a meeting  some  four  years  ago,  in  Southampton, 
the  reverend  ‘ the  Deputation  from  the  Parent  Society  ’ 
made  a long  and  wonderful  speech,  to  the  admiration  "of 
the  ladies  present.  He  concluded  in  a sonorous  voice,  and 
with  an  energetic  wave  of  his  hand,  that  called  down 
applause — ‘ Magna  est  veritas  et  prsevalSbit,’  A clergy- 
man there  could  not  resist  a pun — whether  his  audience 
would  be  alive  to  it  was  another  matter ; but  he  rose, 
and  having  complimented  the  reverend  ‘ the  Deputation  ’ 
upon  his  eloquence,  begged  to  say,  that  ‘ he  was  sorry  to 
differ  from  him,  but  he  could  not  help  believing  that 
truth  would  not  merely  prevail  a bit,  but  that  it  would 
prevail  a great  deal.’  ” 

G.  W.  N. 

A New  Caxton. — According  to  The  Guardian, 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  just  discovered  another  Caxton  in  the 
Bodleian  at  Oxford.  It  is  a short  treatise  on 
“Death-bed  Repentance.”  Who  was  its  author, 
and  is  it  unique  ? * John  Piggot,  E.S.A. 

[*  It  is  described  by  Mr.  William  Blades  in  The  Athe- 
naeum of  March  20,  1869.  The  author  is  at  present  un- 
known.— Ed.] 


Anontmohs. — Who  is  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Donna  Rosina,  a Notorious  Cheat  ? My  copy 
wants  the  title-page,  but  has  appended  “ A Cata- 
logue of  Books  sold  by  Daniel  Pratt,  at  the  Bible 
and  Crown  in  the  Strand,  London.” 

Donna  Rosina  is  an  old-fashioned  novel  after 
the  style  of  Defoe  and  Le  Sage.  A transcript  of 
the  title-page,  or  any  information  as  to  the  author- 
ship, would  be  very  acceptable.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

Jojmson  Street,  Straugeways. 

Boulter. — 1.  Of  what  family  and  county  was 
John  Boulter,  Esq.,  who,  in  1696  (on  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Radnor),  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  his  relative  Sir  John  Cutler  ? What 
was  the  precise  relationship  ? Where  is  there  a 
pedigree  ? 

2.  Where  can  information  be  found  concerning 
Robert  Boulter  of  the  Turk’s  Head,  Bishopsgate, 
one  of  the  original  publishers  of  Paradise  Lost  ? 
(See  “N.  & Q.,”  2“^  S.  iv.  82 ; vi.  16,  &c.)  He 
was  also  John  Elavell’s  publisher.  (See  “ Life  of 
Flavell,”  generally  prefixed  to  his  works.)  Flavell 
was  a Worcestershire  man — was  Boulter  .P 

3.  What  collection  of  the  Lives  of  Highwaymen 
contains  an  account  of  “Boulter,  the  celebrated 
highwayman”  ? 

4.  Boulter’s  Lock,  on  the  Thames.  Why  so 

called  .P  W.  C.  B. 

“ The  Caravanserai.”  — Can  any  one  inform 
me  the  name  of  a book  containing  some  children’s 
stories  or  fairy  tales,  entitled  The  Caravanserai, 
also  a story  called  “Little  Mouk,”  which  is  in  the 
same  book  .P  J.  P. 

Richard  Chester. — Who  was  Richard  Ches- 
ter, the  Governor  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  who 
upbraided  with  his  cruelty  Dr.  Akenside,  physi- 
cian and  poet  ? Tewars. 

Chronogram. — A chronogram  is  defined  as  — 

“ An  inscription  in  which  an  epoch  is  expressed  by  letters- 
contained  in  it,  as  the  3'ear  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  death, 
MDCiii.,  in  ‘ My  day  is  closed  in  immortality.’  ” 

As  it  is  matter  for  the  curious,  is  there  any 
general  collection  of  chronograms  printed  .P 

J.  Beale. 

Cobbett’s  Indian  Corn. — Why  did  this  spe- 
cies of  grain  fail  to  take  with  the  public  ? What 
are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  it  ? Qu^stor. 

Contradictory  Proverbs. — 

“ ‘ Vino  de  una  oreja  ’ — ‘ Wine  of  one  ear,’  is  good  wine; 
for  at  bad,  shaking  our  heads,  both  our  ears  are  visible 
but,  at  good,  the  J^paniards,  by  a natural  gesticulation,, 
lowering  one  side,  show  a single  ear.” — Disraeli’s  Curio- 
sities  of  Literature,  title  “ Proverbs.” 

“ ‘ But  I trust,’  said  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  ‘ jmu 
will  approve  of  my  Bordeaux  ; dest  des  deux  creilles,  as 
Captain  Vinsaup  used  to  say.  Vinum  primae  notae,  the 
Principal  of  St.  Andrew’s  denominated  it.’  ” — Waverley^ 
chap.  iii. 
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^Vhence  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  proverbs?  Would  not  the  Principal 
have  rather  said  interioris  notse  ” ? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Burial  of  Gipsies.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  any  information  about  the  burial  of  gipsies, 
as  to  whether  or  no  they  are  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  ? and  how  far  the  theory  would  hold  good 
that  in  many  cases  where  bodies  or  remains  of 
bodies  are  discovered  they  may  not  be  the  corpses 
of  gipsies  who  have  died  and  been  buried  during 
the  journey  or  during  the  sojourn  of  a tribe  in 
such  localities  ? Wilfrid  Angelo  Mather. 

Manchester. 

Jeanie’s  Black  E’e.” — Can  any  one  inform 
me  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  song?  Also, 
where  I will  find  the  music  and  a correct  version  ? 
I quote  the  first  four  lines  : — 

“ The  sun  roise  sae  rosy,  the  grey  hills  adorning, 

High  sprang  the  lav’rock,  and  mounted  sae  high. 

When  true  to  the  tryst  o’  blythe  Ma^^’s  dewy  morning, 
Jeanie  cam  linkin’  out  oure  the  green  lea.” 

A.  D.  P. 

Newcastle  on-Tyne. 

“ Lendings.” — In  Shakespeare’s  King  Richard 
II.,  Mowbray  is  charged  with  embezzling  money 
he  had  obtained  in  name  of  lendings  for  his 
highness’  soldiers.”  The  same  -word  is  used  in 
King  Lear : “ Off,  you  lendingsL  It  has  struck 
me  that  the  word  may  in  both  cases  be  simply 
equivalent  to  clothes,  being  properly  clothing  for 
the  loins  (or  lendes,  Chaucer ; cf.  leggings)  ; and 
thus  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  verb  lend. 
Can  some  correspondent  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  confirm  or 
disprove  my  hypothesis  ? F.  G. 

Letter  from  Louis  XIV.  to  Milton. — The 
following  extract  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
April  21  certainly  deserves  to  be  preserved  in 
^‘N.  & Q.”:  — 

“ The  following  letter,  written  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Milton, 
was  read  on  the  5th  of  April  at  a meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  and  has  a sort  of  historical  interest : — 

“‘Monsieur  Milton— Deign  to  believe  that  the  letter 
which  3'ou  sent  me,  v/herein  were  described  your  tour  in 
Italy,  and  especially  5mur  interviews  with  the  illustrious 
Galileo,  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Will  you 
accept  ni}^  gratitude?  for  I assure  you  that  the  letter  is 
to  me  a most  valuable  possession.  You  tell  me  also  in 
the  same  letter  that  you  kept  up  till  the  time  of  his  death 
a correspondence  with  the  illustrious  Florentine.  Should 
I be  indiscreet  if  1 asked,  if  not  for  the  originals,  at  least 
for  true  copies?  If  you  will  allow  it,  one  of  my  faithful 
servants  now  in  England  will  undertake  the  management 
of  this  affair.  Will  jmu  favour  me  with  your  reply  on 
this  point?  for,  as  1 have  already  communicated  to  you, 

I have  so  great  an  esteem  and  consideration  for  Galileo, 
who  was  the  beacon  of  the  world,  that  I desire  to  possess 
all  that  he  has  ever  written.  With  this.  Monsieur  Mil- 
ton,  may  God  keep  you  in  His  holy  and  worthy  custody. 

“ ‘ Louis. 

“‘September  2,  1639.’” 

Surely  it  has  something  more  than  a sort  of 


historical  interest,  and  is  a document  of  which 
one  would  like  to  know  the  history.  How  did 
Louis  the  XIV. ’s  letter  to  Milton  get  back  into 
France  ? . A.  L. 

The  Value  of  a Piastre.  — In  Irby  and 
Mangle’s  Travels  in  Egypt,  l^-c.,  in  1817-1818, 
the  value  of  a piastre  is  estimated  at  8^f7.  or  9f/. 
(pp.  75,  149,  ed.  1844) ; but  in  De  Sauley’s 
Journey,  and  in  Porter’s  recent  Handbook  to  Syria 
and  Palestine  at  2d,  The  piastre  being  the  usual 
standard  of  reference  in  the  East,  and  constantly 
mentioned  in  narratives  of  travel,  I should  be 
glad  to  have  the  occurrence  of  such  a change  in 
its  value  confirmed  and  explained.  E.  S.  I). 

F.  John  Polancus. — In  the  Histoyy  of  the 
Life  and  Institute  of  S.  Ignatius  de  Loyola  by 
Father  Daniel  Bartoli,  p.  177,  vol.  ii.  New  York, 
1856,  Polancus  is  thus  noticed : — 

“ He  was  the  secretary  of  Ignatius,  and  first  historian 
of  the  Society,  who  has  enriched  it  with  the  treasures  of  all 
the  ancient  memoirs,  arranged  in  order,  and  forming  three 
thick  volumes.” 

Have  Polanciis’s  MSS.  been  printed?  If  so,  by 
whom,  and  in  what  city  or  town  ? Butler  refers 
to  him,  George  Morris. 

^^The  Prophesie  of  Mother  Shipton.” — In 
looking  through  Mr.  Ashbee’s  reprint  of  this  curi- 
ous tract,  I observe  the  prophetic  part  to  be  full 
of  rhyming  sentences.  These  are  too  numerous 
to  be  the  result  of  accident.  Here  is  a passage 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  them  : — 

“ Betweene  Cadron  (qy.  Calder)  and  Aire  shall  be  great 
warfare,  when  all  the  world  is  as  a lost,  it  shall  be  called 
Christ’s  crost,  when  battell  begins  it  shall  be  where  Crock- 
backt  Richard  made  his  fray,  they  shall  say.  To  warfare 
for  your  King  for  halfe  a crown  a day,  but  stirre  not  (she 
will  say)  to  warfare  for  your  King,  on  paine  on  hanging, 
but  stirre  not,  for  he  that  goes  to  complaine  shall  not  come 
backe  againe.  The  time  will  come  when  England  shall 
tremble  and  quake  for  feare  of  a dead  man  that  shall  bee 
heard  to  speake.” 

The  “ Prophesie  ” seems  to  have  been  concocted 
from  earlier  traditional  rhymes,  and  I shall  be 
glad  if  some  of  your  correspondents  could  point 
out  any  similar  passages  which  would  help  us  to 
the  origin  of  these.  I fancy  I have  somewhere 
seen  a miller’s  son  with  three  thiimbes  ” spoken 
of  in  connection  wit’i  the  iron  gates  of  Chorley. 

Snaix. 

Queen  Anne  is  Dead,” — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ? 
Is  it  derived  from  any  Jacobite  pass- word  of  con- 
gratulation ? D.  C.  B. 

Quotation  wanted. — 

“Time,  that  aged  nurse, 

Rock’d  me  to  patience.” 

W.  W.  T. 

The  Scarf  of  Gold  and  Blue.”  — I sub- 
join a verse  of  a poem  called,  I believe,  ‘^The 
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Scarf  of  Gold  and  Blue,”  wliicli  is  all  I know  of 
it.  I am  anxious  to  obtain  tbe  complete  poem, 
and  any  information  concerning  it : — 

“ God  speed  thee,  Eustace  Dargencoeur, 

Be  brave  as  thou  art  true, 

And  wear  this  scarf  I wove  for  thee. 

This  scarf  of  gold  and  blue.” 

F.  II.  K. 

Shakespeake. — Wlio  were  tbe  engravers  of  tbe 
illustrations  to  tbe  following  editions  of  Shake- 
speare: — Nicholas  Rowe,  7 vols.  8vo,  1709-10  j 
Pope,  8 vols.  12mo,  1735;  Hanmer,  9 vols.  18mo, 
1747  ? F.  M.  J. 

Sizes  oe  Feehch  Books, — What  is  tbe  origin 
of  tbe  rather  profane  description  of  modern  French 
books,  as  magnitique  volume  grand  in-8  jesus  ” ? 
and  what  is  tbe  corresponding  English  size  ? 

Este. 

Life  of  Napoleok  by  Doctoe  Syntax.  — 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  who  is  tbe 
author  of  tbe  following  book  ? — 

“The  Life  of  Napoleon,  a Hudibrastic  Poem  in  fifteen 
Cantos  by  Doctor  Syntax,  embellished  with  thirty  En- 
gravings by  G.  Cruikshank.  London : Printed  for  T. 
Tegg,  6,  Cheapside  ; Wm.  Allason,  31,  New  Bond  Street, 
and  J.  Dick,  Edinburgh,  1815.* 

Some  of  tbe  drawings  are  very  good,  but  tbe 
colouring  is  almost  in  every  .instance  pitiable. 

Tbe  title-engraving  represents  young  Bonaparte 
ascending  a ladder.  His  way  is  marked  succes- 
sively iHunder^  Bloodshed,  and  Murder,  until  be 
reaches  tbe  top.  There  be  sits  on  a globe  crowned 
as  emperor,  and  ruling  over  Europe.  On  the  other 
side,  bis  downfall  and  ruin  are  conspicuously  shown 
to  the  eye  of  tbe  reader.  Tbe  whole  is  a carica- 
ture which  may  have  been  readable  in  the  days 
that  it  was  written,  but  which  has  lost  much  of 
its  sense  and  humour  at  the  present  time. 

It  must  have  been  published  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  as  it  ends  with  the  captivity  of 
“ Nap  ” at  Elba.  H.  Tiebeman. 

Plymouth. 

C.  Towne. — Can  any  one  inform  me  where  is 
to  be  found  any  notice  of  the  works  or  standing 
of  a landscape  painter,  C.  Towne  ? G.  W. 

Venison  boiled. — In  Mr.  Pepys’  Diary,  Aug. 
18,  1667,  he  says:  We  had  a good  haunch  of 
venison,  powdered  and  boiled,  and  a good  dinner.” 
Is  such  an  act  of  barbarism  ever  committed  in 
the  present  day  ? J.  P.  F. 

Vulgar  Names.  — In  Lancashire  an  Irishman 
is  vulgarly  called  a bark  ; a soldier,  a svoaddy ; and 
a straw  hat,  a cady,  or  straiu  cady.  What  are 
the  origins  of  these  terms  ? ' W.  R,  Brennan. 

[*  Attributed,  we  think  erroneously,  to  Wm,  Combe, 
in  The  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names,  p.  123.  See 
“ N.  & Q.”  3«-''i  S.  X.  209.— Ed.] 


Ssji'ib 

Samuel  Brett’s  Narrative.” — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  respecting 
Samuel  Brett,  an  English  missionary,  1650?  I 
have  a small  volume — title-page,  S.  B,  ; date 
1709 — wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  a meeting 
of  three  hundred  Jewish  rabbis,  besides  others, 
on  the  Plain  of  Ageda,  in  Flungary,  respecting 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  He  states  it  lasted 
eight  days,  commencing  on  October  12,  1650, 
until  broken  up  by  some  Catholic  priests.  He 
distinctly  states  he  was  present.  It  has  been 
copied  in  the  Phoenix  and  other  works.  Basnage 
is  quite  silent  about  it.  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  a 
contemporary  of  Brett’s,  treats  the  story  as  a pure 
invention.  In  his  Vindicice  Judceorum  he  writes 
as  follows : — 

“And  many  other  things  have  been  reported  of  us, 
what  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  our  nation,  asT 
have  seen  a fabulous  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
great  council  of  the  Jews  assembled  in  the  plains  of 
Agedda,  in  Hungary,  to  determine  whether  the  Messiah 
was  come  or  no.” 

One  is  quite  contradictory  of  the 'other. 

■ L.  H. 

Public  Library,  Plymouth. 

[The  first  edition  of  this  singular  work  was  published 
on  April  21,  1655,  and  entitled  “ A Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  a great  Councel  of  the  Jews  assembled  in  the 
Plain  of  Ageda  in  Hungaria,  about  thirty  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Buda,  to  examine  the  Scriptures  concerning 
Christ,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1650.  By  Samuel  Brett 
there  present.”  We  believe  all  that  is  known  of  the 
author  is  contained  in  his  prefatory  address  “To  the 
Eeader.”  It  appears  he  was  at  one  time  “ chirurgeon  of 
an  English  ship  in  the  Streights,”  and  was  afterwards 
preferred  to  be  captain  of  a ship  of  Malta,  sent  out  against 
the  Turks  in  the  Arches.  He  farther  states  that  he  tra- 
velled into  several  countries,  and  visited  the  most  eminent 
cities  and  towns.  His  work  has  been  reprinted  in  The 
Plienix,  ed.  1707,  i.  543  ; in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  ed. 
1808,  i.  379;  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Clayton’s  Dissertation 
on  Prophecy,  8vo,  1749  ; and  in  the  Appendix  to  Part  I. 
of  Charles  Butler’s  Horce  Bihlicce,  2 vols.  1797-1807, 
where  the  credibility  of  Brett’s  Narrative  has  been  ably 
discussed.  Mr.  Butler  “ caused  much  inquiry  respecting 
the  existence  of  the  council,  to  be  made  among  the  Jews 
on  the  Continent.  His  inquiries  there  have  not  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a single  Jew  who  has  heard  of  the  council. 
The  English  Jews  are  equally  ignorant  of  it ; they  treat 
the  Narrative  as  a fable.” 

“ The  question  is,”  says  Dr.  Jortin,  “ whether  this  Nar- 
rative have  any  more  truth  in  it  than  The  Adventures  of 
Telemachus.  The  authors  of  the  Acta  Eniditornm  (1709, 
p.  104)  declared  their  just  suspicions  concerning  it : ‘ Cete- 
rum  sunt  in  ca  Relatione  nonnulla,  quje  si  plane  dubiam 
fidem  ejus  non  reddant,  rerum  saltern  Judaicaruin  igno- 
rantire  auctorein  arguant.  Doctissimo  ccrte  Basnagro  in 
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erudito  de  Historia  Juda:orum  opere  plane  illud  Conci- 
lium praetermissuin  observamus.’  ” — Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  ed.  1754,  iii.  420.] 

Chaucer:  ^‘The  Miller's  Thumb  oe  Gold.” 
— Perhaps  some  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  can  help 
me  to  a few  references  illustrative  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  prologue  to  Chaucer’s  Canter- 
bury Tales : — 

“ And  vet  he  had  a thomhe  of  gold  parde.” 

E.  M. 

[Perhaps  the  following  MS.  note  inserted  many  years 
ago  in  our  copy  of  Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer  may  be  of  use  to 
our  correspondent : — 

“ An  explanation  of  this  proverb  is  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Constable,  the  Roj^al  Academician,  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  in  his  History  of  British  Fishes,  who  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  Bullhead  or  Miller's  Thumb — 

“ ‘ The  head  of  the  fish  is  smooth,  broad,  and  rounded, 
and  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  form  of  the  thumb  of 
a miller,  as  produced  by  a peculiar  and  constant  action  of 
the  muscles  in  the  exercise  of  a particular  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  occupation.  It  is  well  known  that  all 
the  science  and  tact  of  a miller  is  directed  so  to  regulate 
the  machinery  of  his  mill  that  the  meal  produced  shall 
be  of  the  most  valuable  description  that  the  operation  of 
grinding  will  permit,  when  performed  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances.  His  profit  or  his  loss,  even 
his  fortune  or  his  ruin,  depend  upon  the  exact  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery  in  opera- 
tion. The  miller's  ear  is  constantly  directed  to  the  note 
made  by  the  running-stone  in  its  circular  course  over 
the  bed-  stone,  the  exact  parallelism  of  their  two  surfaces, 
indicated  bj^  a particular  sound,  being  a matter  of  the 
first  consequence ; and  his  hand  is  as  constantly  placed 
under  the  meal-spout,  to  ascertain  b}^  actual  contact  the 
character  and  qualities  of  the  meal  produced.  The  thumb, 
by  a particular  movement,  spreads  the  sample  over  the 
fingers;  the  thumb  is  the  gauge  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  hence  have  arisen  the  sa^fings  of  loorth  a miller's 
thumb,  and  an  honest  miller  hath  a golden  thumb,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  the  profit  that  is  the  reward  of  his 
skill.  this  incessant  action  of  the  miller’s  thumb,  a 
peculiarity  in  its  form  is  produced,  which  is  said  to  re- 
semble exactly  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  fish,  con- 
stantly found  in  the  mill  stream,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  the  Miller’s  Thumb,  which  occurs  in  the 
comedy  of  Wit  at  several  Weapons  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Act  V,  Scene  1 ; and  also  in  Merrett’s  Pinax. 
Although  the  improved  machineiy  of  the  present  time 
has  diminished  the  necessity  for  the  miller’s  skill  in  the 
mechanical  department,  the  thumb  is  still  constantly  re- 
sorted to  as  the  best  test  for  the  quality  of  flour.’ 

Atter  all,  is  not  the  old  provez'b  satii’ical,  inferring 
that  all  millers  who  have  not  golden  thumbs  are  rogues — 
argal,  as  Shakspeare  says,  that  all  millers  are  rogues  ? ”] 
Bishops’  Bible.” — I possess  an  imperfect  copy 
of  the  Bishops’  Bible/’  folio,  1578,  which  con- 
tains some  curious  plates  at  the  commencement  of 


different  portions  of  the  work.  Before  the  Psalms 
is  a Prologue  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  the  initial 
letter  of  which  contains  a coat  of  arms  I find 
difficult  to  describe  correctly,  but  which,  perhaps, 
some  reader  conversant  with  this  edition  can  in- 
form me  whom  they  represent. 

Thomas  E.  Wihhingtoh. 

[The  arms  are  those  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
with  only  four  instead  of  six  quarterings,  the  two  central 
ones  being  omitted.  There  is  an  engraving  as  well  as 
description  of  them  in  John  Bossewell’s  Workes  of  Ar- 
morie,  ed.  1597,  p.  106.  Our  correspondent’s  imperfect 
copy  is  Barlcer’s  edition  of  the  Bishops’  version  of  The 
Holy  Bible  of  1578.  The  second  edition  of  this  version 
was  printed  by  Jugge  in  1572,  and  not  only  contains  the 
same  arms  to  St.  Basil’s  Prologue,  as  well  as  on  the  initial 
letter  to  Psalm  I.,  but  on  the  preceding  page  is  a portrait 
of  Lord  Burghley  himself,  figuring  in  the  character  of 
King  David,  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester  does  in  that  of 
Joshua.  Lord  Burghley  is  standing  between  two  pillars, 
holding  in  his  hand  a Hebrew  book  open,  and  in  his  right 
hand  the  initial  B.  Of  this  portrait  Bagfordsays,  “ Because 
Secretary  Cecil  holds  in  his  hand  an  Hebrew  book,  some 
think  it  to  be  the  portraiture  of  Hugh  Broughton,  the 
Hebrician.”  The  map  of  Canaan,  prefixed  to  the  book  of 
Joshua,  has  the  six  quarterings,  with  the  .crest  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  edition  the  orna- 
mental letter  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  that  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  which  shocked 
the  modesty  even  of  Horace  Walpole,  besides  many  initials 
taken  from  subjects  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  Picker- 
ing’s cop3^  of  this  edition  sold  for  42/.  10s.] 

Fortieicatiohs  oe  Lohdoh.  — In  certain  re- 
spectable print-shops  there  are  exhibited  for  sale 
prints  of  batteries,  bulwarks,  quadrants,  &c., 
erected  round  London,  Westminster,  Southwark, 
and  Lambeth,  in  or  about  the  years  1642-43,  by 
order  of  Parliament.  What  is  their  history  ? 
Who  are  they  by  ? What  their  age  and  autho- 
rity ? They  agree  with  the  sites  marked  for  them 
on  Maitland’s  Map,  vol.  i.  M.  N.  W. 

[We  presume  our  correspondent  alludes  to  a series  of 
prints  of  Fortifications  round  London,  stated  to  be  from 

drawings  done  by  a Captain  John  Eyre  of  Cromwell’s 
own  regiment,”  published  about  the  year  1854.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Corporation  of  London  were  in  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  the  original  drawings,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Salt,  who  had  paid  largely  for  similar  drawings 
illustrative  of  Staffordshire,  some  of  which  were  said  to 
be  b^"  Captain  John  Eyre  and  some  by  Hollar,  sub- 
mitted his  purchases  to  the  examination  of  competent 
judges.  The  decision  of  these  gentlemen  against  their 
genuineness  was  so  marked,  that  the  Corporation  declined 
to  complete  the  bargain.  Some  notices  on  these  drawings 
may  be  found  in  our  S.  ix.  207,  258  ; and  a de- 
scription of  some  Shakespeare  drawings,  also  b}’-  Captain 
John  Ejwe,  written  by  the  publisher  of  the  Fortifications, 
will  be  found  in  our  1®‘  S.  vii.  545,] 
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The  Shhhamite’s  House. — Was  the  house  j 
known  by  this  name,  in  which  entertainment  was  I 
provided  for  the  preachers  at  Paul’s  Cross,  any  I 
specific  house,  or  was  the  term  only  applied  to 
any  house  in  which  arrangements  might  be  made 
to  lodge  the  preacher  ? If  the  former,  where  was 
the  house  ? R. 

[The  preachers  who  were  occasionally  called  from  the 
universities,  or  other  distant  places,  to  lecture  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross,  were  mostly  entertained  from  contributions  and 
funds  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen. 
A kind  of  inn,  called  the  Shunamite’s  House,  was  kept 
for  the  reception  of  such  preachers  ; and  at  one  period 
they  were  allowed  45s.  for  a sermon,  “ with  sweet  and 
convenient  lodgings,  fire,  candle,  and  all  necessaries,  dur- 
ing five  days  ” ; but  those  allowances  were  afterwards 
reduced  to  40s.  for  a sermon,  and  four  days’  board  and 
lodging  at  the  Shunamite’s  House.  Its  precise  locality 
we  have  not  been  able  to  trace. — Vide  Strype’s  Stowe, 
book  iii.  149  ; Maitland’s  London,  edit.  1756,  ii.  948  ; 
axidi.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  x.  pt.  ii.  p.  316.] 

Quotation. — 

“ Those  earthly  godfathers  of  Heaven’s  lights, 

That  give  a name  to  ever^^  fixed  star, 

Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are.” 

Quoted  by  a lecturer  on  astronomy.  T.  W.  W. 

Brighton. 

[Shakspeare,  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  I.  sc.  1.] 


THE  SYON  COPE. 

(pi*  S.  iii.  317,  363.) 

The  Morse  of  the  cope  shows,  as  I have  said, 
very  hard  usage.  The  arms  upon  it  are  not  of 
either  of  the  two  series  already  described.  They 
are  smaller  than  either  of  themj  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  them  are  repetitions.  They 
were  probably  worked  by  the  same  hands ; and 
what  we  now  see  may  always  have  been  the 
Morse ; but  at  some  time  it  has  undergone  a 
change  such  as  that  by  which  the  body  of  the 
Cope  has  suffered.  What  now  appears  is  as  fol- 
lows.— The  Morse  is  a parallelogram,  and  has 
three  rows  of  worked  decoration.  I call  these 
three  rows  the  Top,  the  Centre,  and  the  Base. 
I begin  at  the  Top. 

1.  Lozenge.  This  contains  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  only  a pattern,  such  as  might  be  worked  at 
pleasure,  and  not  a heraldic  ensign.  It  is  a cross, 
double  fichee,  upon  which  appears  another  of  the 
same  make.  In  each  point  of  the  lozenge  is  a cross 
crosslet. 

2.  Lozenge.  G.,  an  eagle  displayed  or. 

3.  Lozenge.  Cut  off  at  the  chief  points  as 
both  the  others  are.  This  is,  I believe,  quarterly 


Castile  and  Leon ; but  it  is  nearly  covered  with 
braid,  laid  down  upon  it  in  a twisted  pattern. 

The  Centre  shows  three  parallelograms  placed 
upright. 

1.  Gules,  a fesse  between  apparently  four 
eagles  or.  But  the  dexter  side  is  very  much  mu- 
tilated. 

2.  Is  laid  down  upon  a piece  of  work  cheeky* 
or  and  vert.  It  is  the  vairy  Ferrers  coat,  as 
before. 

3.  This  is  laid  down  on  a piece  of  work,  vert, 
diapered  gold.  It  is  Castile  and  Leon. 

4.  Is  merely  a pattern,  and  is  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  3 in  the  Top. 

Base  — 

1.  Lozenge.  Le  Despenser. 

2.  G.  an  eagle  displayed  or. 

3.  Genevile,  covered  as  3 in  the  Top  row  of  the 
Morse. 

I now  offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  heraldic 
decorations  of  this  cope.  The  attention  which  it 
receives  from  intelligent  visitors  is  not  surprising. 
It  is  a specimen  of  the  riches  of  the  devotion  of 
England,  such  as  they  remained  till  a little  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  excited  no 
wonder  then.  Tens  of  thousands  of  such  vest- 
ments were  carried  off  in  the  pillage  and  sacrilege 
of  that  period.  One  here  and  there  remains  as  a 
sad  indication  of  that  dreadful  history.  I leave 
to  other  hands  the  description  of  the  pious  orna- 
mentation of  the  body  of  the  cope. 

1.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  there  are- 
no  shields  anywhere.  On  the  Straight  Edge  and 
on  the  Sweep  all  are  lozenges  except  four  in  the 
centre  of  the  Straight  Edge,  which  are  circles. 
The  Morse  alone  shows  parallelograms ; and  these 
parallelograms  might  possibly  be  taken  to  mean 
the  arms  of  knights. 

2.  It  will  also  have  been  observed  that  there 
is  no  instance  of  impaled  coats.  We  have  Castile 
and  Leon  quarterly  but  no  lozenge,  nor  parallelo- 
gram, nor  circle,  containing  man  and  wife. 

3.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
ladies  whose  arms  we  see  here  were  all,  or  any  of 
them,  unmarried.  Probably  some  were : but  I 
venture  to  think  that  several  gave  their  own 
arms,  unimpaled,  according  to  that  theory  of 
heraldry  which  was  supplanted,  I believe,  by  the 
system  of  which  Guillim  was  the  chief  exponent. 
If  he,  or  whoever  wrote  the  book  which  bears 
his  name,  had  had  the  instinct  to  record  for  pos- 
terity more  of  the  ancient  usages  and  arms  of  the 
great  families  of  this  country,  he  would  have 
been  doing  real  service.  In  1610  that  would  have 
been  a task  comparatively  easy. 

4.  It  follows  to  inquire  who  these  ladies  were. 
As  may  be  supposed  after  what  I have  suggested, 

I have  no  belief  that  all  these  arms  were  the 
arms  of  the  religious,  if  any.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  this  cope  came  from  some  other  place  to 
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Syon.  It  is  said,  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  cope 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Syon  was  founded  in  1414 — the  very  year 
of  the  suppression  of  the  alien  priories.  1 throw 
out,  as  a probability,  that  the  cope  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  of  these  houses  to  Syon.  The 
arms  are  said,  also,  I have  no  doubt  truly,  to  be 
later  than  the  cope.  But  can  we  bring  them 
down  as  late  as  the  foundation  of  Syon  ? 

5.  The  arms  chosen  appear  to  me  to  point  to 
a connexion  with  the  great  house  of  Mortymer. 
I say  this  with  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
yet  able  to  assign  names  to  all.  But  I will  give 
some  reasons  for  it.  Roger  Mortymer,  who  died 
in  the  year  1215,  left  two  sons:  Hugh,  by  his 
first  wife  Milesaunt,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby;  and  Ralph,  by  his  second  wife,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Ferrers  of  Lechelade.  These  matches 
may  account  for  the  presence  of  the  two  coats  of 
Ferrers  ; the  one  vairy,  or,  and  G.  a bordure  azure, 
charged  with  horseshoes  or,  as  seen  in  number  2 
in  the  Straight  Edge  and  elsewhere  as  described ; 
the  other,  number  16  in  the  Sloped  Edge,  cheeky 
or  and  G.,  on  a bend  azure,  five  horseshoes  argent. 
I suggest  that  this  last  may  be  Ferrers  of  Leche- 
lade ; the  first  is  the  well-known  coat  of  the 
Ferrers,  Earls  of  Derby. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Isabella  Mortymer, 
the  daughter  of  Ferrers  of  Lechelade,  was  buried 
there,  in  a religions  house  founded  by  herself ; 
and  that,  in  1472,  the  property  of  that  house  was 
transferred  to  other  religious  uses.  These  details 
appear  in  the  Monasticon  under  “ Wigmore.” 

Edmund  Mortymer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  died 
32  Ed.  I.  He  married  Margaret  Fendles,  a 
Spanish  lady,  cousin  to  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
first  wife  of  Ed.  I.  We  have  among  the  arms, 
England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Mortymer.  I 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  the  coat  of 
the  name  called  Fendles.  The  name  itself,  so 
spelt,  is  probably  an  English  misnomer.  Roger 
klortymer,  Earl  of  March,  their  son,  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  de  Genevile,  or  Join- 
ville.  Her  coat  is  repeated  several  times  here. 
It  was  this  match  that  brought  to  the  house  of 
Mortymer,  and  finally  to  the  crown,  Ludlow 
Castle.  Mr.  Clive,  in  his  Documents  connected 
with  the  History  of  Ludlow,  1841,  recites  that  — 

“Geoffrey  de  Joinville,  or  as  it  is  written  in  our  re- 
cords, Genevyle,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon  de  Join- 
ville, by  bis  second  wife  Beatrice  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
generally  called  .Joinville  de  Vaucouleur,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  brother  John,  the  historian  of  the  ill-starred 
crusades  of  St.  Louis.” 

Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Mortymer  and 
Joan  Genevile,  was  married  to  Beter  de  Grandi- 
son  ; the  burial-place  of  one  or  both  of  whom  I 
think  is  seen  in  Marcle  church,  Herefordshire, 
where  is  a tomb  showing  the  coats  of  Grandison 
and  Mortymer.  But  on  it  Grandison  appears  in 


its  more  usual  form,  with  eagles  upon  the  bend. 
I find  this  match  associated  with  other  Mortjmier 
bearings,  of  great  interest,  elsewhere,  and  will 
ask  leave,  as  I said,  to  make  a note  about  them 
another  day. 

The  appearance  of  Le  Despenser,  number  11  in 
the  Straight  Edge,  with  repetitions,  might  seem 
to  point  to  the  time  when  that  great  family  made 
their  Royal  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
le  Despenser  with  Constantia,  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  Ed.  HI.  Her 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  married 
Anne  Mortymer,  daughter  of  Roger  Earl  of 
March.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this 
Thomas  le  Despenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  in 
1399;  being  put  to  death  at  Bristol.  I do  not 
believe  that  these  lozenges  have  any  reference  to 
that  Royal  match.  And  in  this  opinion  I am  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  the  coat  of  De  Clare ; 
absent,  not  for  want  of  room,  for  the  repetitions 
point  the  other  way.  My  opinion  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  France.  Castile  and 
Leon  quarterly  occur;  but  England  is  alone.  Long 
before  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Le  De- 
spenser with  Constantia  Plautagenet,  France  had 
entered  into  the  Royal  shield. 

6.  My  theory  about  these  arms  is,  that  they 
consist  of  two  classes : first,  for  whatever  reason, 
those  of  Mortymer  and  Mortymer  alliances ; then, 
those  possibly  of  some  of  the  religious  and  of 
friends  and  benefactors,  without  any  reference  to 
consanguinity. 

7.  The  coat  of  Mortymer  itself,  as  it  is  seen 
here,  is  open  to  this  question, — Why  is  the  ines- 
cocheon  ermine  ? I can  only  say  that  I find  it, 
elsewhere,  associated  with  the  coat  showing  the 
silver  inescocheon,  and  that  I believe  it  to  have 
died  out.  Mortymer  of  Chelmarsh  is  said  to 
have  carried  his  bars  gules  instead  of  azure.  I 
suggest  that  he  may  also  have  carried  his  ines- 
cocheon ermine. 

or  the  two  brothers  Mortymer  whom  I have 
already  mentioned,  Hugh  and  Ralph,  Hugh  gave 
Chelmarsh  to  Ralph.  But  Ralph  succeeding  to 
the  representation  of  the  family,  became  lord,  not 
only  of  Chelmarsh,  but  of  the  other  Mortymer^ 
honours.  This  may  explain  the  appearance  of 
the  inescocheon  ermine,  though  the  bars  are  not 
gules.  But  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without 
remark  that  the  Mortymer  coat  wdth  the  silver 
inescocheon  appears  nowhere  on  the  cope. 

8.  On  the  whole  I am  inclined  to  refer  these 
shields  to  the  reign  of  Ed.  H.  Possibly  they 
might  come  down  so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  The  absence  of  the  fleurs- 
de-lis  from  the  Royal  coat  is,  1 think,  sufficient 
to  show  tliat  they  could  have  no  later  date.  But 
I should  rather  fix  them  as  no  later  than  Ed.  II. 

I offer  all  these  suggestions  with  great  diffidence 
to  the  competent  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”,  and  shall 
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feel  very  much  indebted  to  any  of  them  for  cor- 
rections of  errors  into  which  I may  have  fallen.* 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


WHO  FOUGHT  AT  PERTH  IN  1396. 

(4:^^  S.  hi.  7,  27,  177,  315.) 

I trust  that  amidst  his  strictures  on  my  recent 
communication  to  j'^ou  I can  see  signs  that  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  has  so  long  interested  himself  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  his  name,  does  not  differ 
from  me  very  widely  respecting  the  essential  facts 
as  to  the  combatants  at  Perth.  This  is  the  more 
satisfactory,  because,  until  writers  agree  about  the 
primary  facts,  they  cannot  be  at  one  regarding 
their  interpretation. 

Mr.  Shaw  seems  prepared  to  admit  that  Kay 
is  the  mistake  of  a transcriber  for  Hay ; but  he 
pertinently  asks,  if  Yha,  Ha,  and  Sha  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  same  name,  v/hy  does  not  Wyn- 
toun  spell  Sha  Farquhar,  Yha  Farquhar?  Why 
does  he  use  two  forms  of  spelling  ? This  question 
I shall  endeavour  to  answer,  premising  that  the 
sounds  s,  h,  and  sh  are  convertible  in  most  lan- 
guages. 

The  clan  Yha  has  only  been  mentioned  by  those 
who  have  repeated  Wyntoun,  and  I believe  Wyn- 
toun  never  spoke  of  a clan  Yha  at  all,  any  more 
than  of  a clan  Equhele.  Wyntoun’s  lines  are : — 
“ Clahynnhe  Quhele  and  Clachiny  Ha, 

Sha  Ferquharis  son  was  one  of  them.” 

No  one,  I should  say,  could  doubt  that  Cla- 
hynnhe and  Clachiny  are  different  spellings  of 
the  same  words.  If  we  spell  the  two  words 
uniformly,  and  read  the  line  rhythmically,  we 
have  — 

“ Clachyny  Quhele  and  Clachyny  Ha.” 

The  simplest  form  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
(a  contraction  of  Clahn  yn,  clan  of ; like  Mac  yn, 
son  of),  — 

“ Clachyn  Quhele  and  Clachyn  Ha,” — 
but  the  harsh  sounds,  Quhele  and  Ha,  are  some- 
what softened  by  the  y put  before  them,  as  in 
old  English  yfraaght  for  fraught.  In  a similar 
way  I have  heard  the  not  very  euphonious  word 
schaw  softened  by  a native  of  India  into  ysd.  If 
Wyntoun  never  meant  to  call  any  one  Yha,  he 

* I observe  on  p.  364  some  remarks  on  my  first  paper 
(p,  317)  on  the  Syon  Cope,  b}’-  a writer  signing  himself 
J.  R.  1 cannot  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  details  again. 
The  best  answer  to  his  remarks  will  be  obtained  by 
taking  them  into  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
standing  with  them  before  the  cope.  For  the  sake  of 
those  friends  who  cannot  go  there,  I beg  to  say  that  the 
Straight  Edge,  described  on  p.  317,  is  composed  of  three 
divisions  : four  circles  in  the  middle,  five  lozenges  on  each 
side.  The  five  lozenges  opposite  the  left  hand  are  re- 
versed, i.  e.  upside  down  ; the  five  opposite  the  right  hand 
are  upright.  Whichever  five  you  choose  to  describe  as 
rightly  placed,  on  J.  R.’s  supposition,  the  other  five  are 
necessarily  placed  wrong. 


would  not  call  Farquhar’s  son  Yha,  even  if  a 
dissyllable  could  have  been  admitted  into  the 
commencement  of  the  next  line,  which  was  rhyth- 
mically impossible. 

There  is  still  however  to  be  explained,  why 
Wyntoun  should  not  have  written  Clahyny  Sha 
instead  of  Clahyny  Ha.  The  answer  to  this  is 
(supposing  Wyntoun’s  manuscripts  agree  in  read- 
ing Ha),  that  Ha  is  not  so  inharmonious  a sound 
as  Shah ; and  that  he  naturally  preferred  to  use 
the  former  word  in  poetry.  It  is  also  easier  to 
introduce  such  a word  as  the  latter,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a line,  than  in  the  body  of  it, 
and  Sha  is  used  initially.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
Wyntoun  never  spoke  of  a clan  Yha,  and  that 
Ha  and  Sha  are  convertible,  it  follows  that  the 
name  occurred  among  the  combatants  of  both 
sides — a fact  every  way  consistent  with  that  of 
clan  Quhele  and  clan  Ha  being  of  the  same 
parmtelce. 

If  I have  appeared  to  be  prolix  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  Wyntoun,  still  it  is  very  important 
to  get  rid  of  Yha  as  well  as  of  Kay.  The  other 
strictures  shall  be  noticed  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Shaw  considers  that  I have  given  over  to 
the  Farquharsons  the  Coryphaeus  of  his  race — the 
great  Bucktooth  Shah  More.  I am  not  aware  in 
what  way  I have  done  this. 

I am  said  to  have  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Moray 
had  an  object  in  weakening  the  Shaws.  I merely 
said  that  he  was  the  natural  person  to  treat  with 
a tribe  on  the  borders  of  his  province,  which  all 
must  admit. 

Next,  I may  group  into  one  a set  of  charges : 
that  I have  talked  of  Farquharsons  on  Heeside 
before  the  name  existed  there  j of  their  being 
called  clan  Jaunla  by  me  long  before  they  got 
that  name ; that  I have  said  expressly  that  the  Far- 
quharsons and  clan  Quhele  were  the  same.  Now, 
though  for  convenience-sake  the  inhabitants  of 
Braemar  were  termed  Farquharsons  by  me,  I was 
sufficiently  guarded.  I said  the  name  of  Farqu- 
harson  was  in  course  of  formation ; that  the  names 
of  Farquharson  and  of  Mackintosh  seem  to  have 
been  identical  in  Braemar,-  that  some  of  the  names 
Jaula,  Janla,  &c.,  were  used  to  designate  the  Far- 
quharsons on  Heeside  and  the  clan  Thomas  in  Glen 
Shee,  (though  I expressly  said  that  I did  not  at  pre- 
sent wish  to  press  this  argument)  ; and  that  clan 
Quhele  probably  occupied  the  heights  of  Angus 
and  of  Aberdeen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
statements  on  those  difficult  questions  were  not 
so  precise  or  positive,  as  has  been  assumed  by 
Mr.  Shaw.  It  may  possibly  turn  out  that,  after 
all,  I may  not  be  very  far  wrong,  when  the  po- 
sition of  clan  Quhele  as  an  outlying  sept  of  clan 
Chattan  comes  to  be  determined. 

I need  not  enter  into  questions  as  to  the 
genealogies  of  Shaws,  Farquharsons,  and  Mackin- 
toshes, and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Farquhar- 
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son  in  Braemar — questions  whicli  Mr.  Shaw  is  far 
more  competent  to  settle  than  I am.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose,  that  there  were  Farquhars 
on  Deesicle  before  the  fight  of  the  Inches,  w'ho 
might  very  well  have  had  sons  as  leaders  of  the 
parties  at  Glasclune  or  at  the  Inches.  As  the 
names  Sha  son  of  Farquhar,  and  Farquhar  son  of 
Shaw,  are  so  common,  it  will  he  very  difficult  to 
identify  the  particular  one  who  led  at  the  Inches. 

It  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  Farquharsons 
were  never  called  clan  Jaunla  till  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  as  many  think ; hut  I believe  it  could  be 
shown,  that  a clan  of  that  name  existed  within  forty 
miles  of  Braemar  two  hundred  years  before  the 
date  of  that  battle. 

Finally,  Mr.  Shaw  says  that  the  clan'  Quhele 
is  mentioned  among  the  broken  clans  in  the  list 
of  1594.  I do  not  find  that  this  is  the  case, 
though  Macphersons  and  other  members  of  clan 
Chattan  are  mentioned  among  them. 

But  all  these  points  are  of  minor  importance 
if  the  primary  facts  are  once  agreed  on. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I have  seen  in 

N.  & Q.”  Holinshed’s  account  of  the  fight,  com- 
municated by  T.  C.  S.,  but  it  gives  no  new  facts. 

Mr.  A.  Mackintosh  Shaw,  who  informs  us  that 
he  represents  the  senior  branch  of  the  Shaws,  has 
entered  into  various  questions  in  reply  to  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Shaw,  and,  I would  venture  to  say,  has 
succeeded  in  mystifying  the  subject  by  a return 
to  uncertain  Highland  genealogies  and  traditions  ; 
but  I shall  only  notice  two  points  in  his  letter, 
which  seem  to  have  a bearing  on  my  argument. 

He  lays  it  down  positively  that  no  clan  Sha 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Inches. 
Now  (setting  aside  his  own  statement,  that  the 
clan  Sha  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  and 
therefore  must  have  sprung  into  existence  within 
fifteen  years  of  the  fight  at  Perth),  the  evidence 
of  Wyntoun  and  the  Moray  monks  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a clan  Sha  is  just  as  good  as  their  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a clan  Quhewyl,  which  has 
never  been  doubted.  To  determine  who  exactly 
the  clan  Sha  were,  and  what  the  relation  of  that 
name  to  other  ones  was,  is  no  easy  task,  but  it 
should  be  undertaken  by  some  one  free  from 
family  prepossession.  There  seems  to  be  little 
question  that  they  were  a portion  of  the  set  of 
people  who  came  to  be  called  clan  Chattan  (at 
what  date  ? ) The  name  was  known  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Spey  long  before  1396,  and  according 
to  all  accounts  the  first  Mackintosh — and  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  names  of  the  class — was  a Sha, 
son  of  the  Toschach. 

Mr.  Shaw  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  clan 
Sha  dwindled  into  insignificance.  I should  have 
supposed  that  the  fact  could  not  be  questioned  j 
but  it  is  not  essential  to  my  argument  to  prove 
the  decadence  of  the  northern  Shaws. 

John  Macpherson. 


PARISH  REGISTERS : RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 
(4th  III  103,  319.) 

As,  in  my  communication  to  N.  & Q.”  on  this 
subject,  I gave  my  name  and  address,  and  referred 
to  the  volume  and  page  of  the  Law  Report  upon 
which  my  statement  was  founded,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  rector  of  Sephton  would  have  acted 
more  courteously  if,  instead  of  writing  to  the  Re- 
gistrar-General charging  me  with  making  an  inac- 
curate statement  and  attempting  to  mislead  the 
public,  he  had  referred  to  the  judgment  quoted, 
and  ascertained  for  himself  what  was  really  the 
decision  in  the  case. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Registrar-General, 
although  it  does  not  in  reality  controvert  my 
statement,  has  a tendency  to  mislead,  and  may 
have  that  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  rector  of 
Sephton.  Lest,  therefore,  he,  relying  upon  the  letter 
of  the  Registrar-General,  may  be  led  to  prevent 
some  one  from  examining  the  registers  of  his 
parish,  and  making  extracts  therefrom,  or  charge 
fees  for  the  same  as  if  they  were  certificates,  and 
thus,  like  the  defendant  in  the  case  cited,  have 
to  repay  the  amount  overcharged  and  the  costs  of 
the  suit,  I must  request  your  permission  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  case.  It  is,  I think,  also  due 
to  myself,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  accurate  historical  research,  that  I 
should  substantiate  the  statement  which  I have 
made. 

The  case  cited,  Steele  v.  Williams,  was  heard 
in  the  Exchequer  in  Easter  Term,  1853,  upon 
appeal  (Exch.  Report  viii.  625)  before  Barons 
Parke,  Platt,  and  Martin.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Steele, 
a solicitor,  sent  his  clerk  to  the  defendant,  parish 
clerk  to  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  to  search  the  re- 
gister-book of  burials  and  baptisms.  He  told  the 
defendant  that  he  did  not  want  certificates,  but 
only  to  make  extracts.  The  defendant  said  the 
charge  would  be  the  same  whether  he  made  ex- 
tracts or  had  certificates.  The  plaintiff  searched 
through  four  years,  and  made  twenty-five  extracts, 
for  which  the  defendant  charged  him  35.  6d.  each, 
and  he  accordingly  paid  the  defendant  4/.  7s.  Gd. 
The  plaintiff  held  that  the  charge  for  extracts 
was  illegal,  since  the  6 & 7 Will.  IV.  c.  86,  s.  35, 
only  authorises  a charge  for  a search  and  for  a 
certified  copy.  I will  not  occupy  your  space 
by  entering  into  the  pleadings,  and  for  the  same 
reason  will  not  quote  from  the  judgment  beyond 
what  is  strictly  relevant  to  the  question  at  issue. 

Parke,  B. — “ The  clerk  had  a perfect  right,  at  all  events, 
to  search,  and  during  that  time  to  make  himself  master, 
as  he  best  could,  of  the  contents  of  the  books  ; and  the  de- 
fendant, in  -whose  custody  they  were,  could  not,  because 
the  clerk  wanted  to  make  extracts,  insist  on  his  having 
certificates  with  the  signature  of  the  minister.  For  one 
shilling  he  would  be  entitled  to  look  at  all  the  names  in 

a particular  year But  if  the  person  insists 

upon  himself  taking  a copy,  that  is  a different  matter  j 
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the  statute  only  provides  for  a certificate  with  the  name 
of  the  minister,  for  which  he  must  pay  an  additional  fee. 
It  was  therefore  an  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant to  insist  that  the  plaintiff  should  pay  3s.  6o?.  for  each 
entiy  of  which  he  might  choose  to  make  an  extract.  The 
rule  will  therefore  be  absolute  to  enter  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  3Z.  14s.  6<£.” 

Platt,  B. — “ I am  also  of  opinion  that  the  verdict  ought 
to  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff.  Under  the  6 & 7 Will.  IV. 
c.  86,  s.  35,  there  are  only  two  things  in  respect  of  which 
the  incumbent  is  entitled  to  fees— namely,  for  a search 
and  for  a certified  copy  of  the  register.  A fee  of  Is.  is 
allowed  for  a search  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
first  year,  and  Is.  6o?.  (sic)  for  every  additional  year. 
Those  are  all  the  fees  demandable  in  respect  of  a search. 
With  regard  to  taking  extracts,  no  fee  is  mentioned,  and 
the  incumbent  has  no  right  to  tax  any  one  for  so  doing.” 

Martin,  B. — I am  entirely  of  the  same  opinion 

The  defendant  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  a search  and  for 
a certified  cop}^,  but  there  was  no  intermediate  payment.” 

So  far  as  tlie  principle  is  concerned  the  decision 
is  quite  clear,  but  I confess  I am  unable  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  sum  of  13s.  allowed  to  the  parish 
clerk.  Moreover,  I think  that  the  statement  of 
Baron  Platt  that  the  incumbent  is  entitled  to  a 
fee  of  Is.  6c?.  for  each  year  after  the  first  is  a mis- 
take for  6c?.  authorised  by  the  Act,  as  quoted  in 
the  letter  of  the  Registrar-General ; probably  a 
misprint. 

It  will  be  needless  to  say  that  the  comparison 
with  the  Will  Office  made  by  the  rector  of  Seph- 
ton  is  altogether  irrelevant.  And  I trust  that 
gentleman  will  now  have  the  candour  to  acquit  me 
of  the  serious  charge  he  has  made. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


“ HEY  TRIX,  TRYME  GO  TRIX.” 

S.  iii.  241.) 

Are  Hey  nony,  nony,”  and  ‘‘  Hey  troly,  loly  ” 
really  mere  nonsense  jingles  ? Motherwell  (In- 
trod.  to  his  Minstrelsy)  considers  that  such  ‘‘  bur- 
douns  are  fragments  of  still  more  ancient  songs,  as 
seems  to  be  the  fact  with  the  Danish  ballads,  and 
were  once  the  key  to  a whole  family  of  associa- 
tions and  feelings  of  which  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception.” The  associations  of  Hey  nony,  nony  ” 
may,  I think,  be  easily  understood  by  a reference 
to  such  songs  as  those  in  the  Percy  MS.  reprint, 
Loose  Songs,”  pp.  57,  87,  109.  It  is  just  the 
wench’s  Hey  no,  no,  no ! ” a kind  of  denial,  the 
value  of  which  is  well  expressed  in  the  Scots 
proverb,  Nineteen  na-says  are  half  a grant.” 

“ Hey  troly,  loly,”  = hey  truly,  with  a repe- 
tition of  the  last  syllable,  is  a phrase  of  the  same 
kind,  indicating  the  abandonment  proper  to  a 
ivhole  grant.  In  ancient  songs,  neither  of  these 
phrases,  so  far  as  I know,  are  ever  interchanged 
or  found  out  of  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  composition  to  which  they  are  attached. 
This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  had 


originally  an  intelligible  meaning.  Coverdale, 
with  great  propriety,  assigns  ^^such  like  phanta- 
sies” as  Hey  troly  and  Hey  nony  to  “women 
sitting  at  their  rocks  or  spinning  at  the  wheels,” 
for  “truly,  as  we  love,  so  sing  we;  and  where 
our  affection  is,  thence  cometh  our  mirth  and 

joy-” 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  burden  “ Hey  trix, 
tryme  go  trix  ” (not  trim-go-trix)  has  a meaning. 
It  is,  as  I take  it,  a euphonic  transposition  of  Hey 
trickes  ! go  (or  ho)  trym  trickes  ! — ?nc7ve— “ gal- 
launt  and  trimme  wench.”  (Huloet  s Diet.) 

Mr.  Laing,  in  his  preface,  where  he  speaks  of 
Hay  trix,  hay  trim,  seems  to  countenance  this. 
Sir  Walter,  I suppose,  had  no  other  authority  for 
designating  this  “ a notable  hunting  song”  than 
an  inference  from  the  mention  of  grenewood~tree  ; 
but  hunting  by  no  means  monopolised  the  green- 
wood. Such  songs  as  these,  alas  ! too  only  frag- 
ments, point  to  other  scenes  familiar  to  the  “ levys 
grene  ” : — 

“ Goe  to  the  greenwood, 

My  good  love  go  with  me.” 

And  — 

“ Joly  Robin, 

Goe  to  the  greenwood  to  thy  lemman.”  * 

In  “ Gil  Morice,”  too,  it  was  the 

“ You  maun  gae  to  the  gude  grene  wode,” 
addressed  to  his  lady  which  fired  the  jealousy  of 
Lord  Barnard. 

If  the  explanation,  then,  which  I suggest  be  the 
right  one,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  original 
something  very  different  from  a hunting  song, 
one  perhaps  (eliminating  the  exclusive  reference 
to  the  Popish  clergy)  not  much  unlike  the  present 
“ godlie  sang.”  W.  F. 

Glasgow. 


Subsidence  oh  Subsidence  S.  iii.  320.) — - 
I find  Mr.  Tew  is  right,  and  that  the  proverb  is 
in  the  original  “ Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam.”  (Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  XXXV.  10.)  I still  imagine  that  ultra 
is  usually  said  instead  of  supra,  and  if  so,  it  is  odd 
that  the  change  should  have  been  made.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  because  ultra  runs  a little  smoother. 

Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Junius  Redivivus  (4^^  S.  iii.  173.) — The 
writer  under  this  signature  some  thirty  years 
since  is  still  alive,  and  a frequent  contributor  to 
The  Times  and  other  periodicals.  He  is  the 
author  of  Roads  and  Rails,  and  numerous  works 
on  Carriages,  Rolling  Stock,  and  Permanent  Way. 

Tynman. 

Poker  Drawing  (4^*"  S.  i.  211.) — I possess  one 
by  Smith ; but  I want  to  know  how  to  preserve 
it,  for  the  wood  is  becoming  wormeaten.  How 

* Constalles  Cantus. 
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is  tliis  destroj’er^  both  of  wood  and  art^  himself  to 
be  destroyed?  J.  E.  J. 

Paeliament  S.  iii,  347.) — I possess  another 
book  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Upthoepe. 
Perhaps  it  is  a later  edition  of  the  same.  The 
title  is — 

“The  Succession  of  Parliaments.;  heinff  exact  Lists 
of  the  Members  chosen  at  each  General  Election  from 

the  Kestoration  to  the  General  Election  17G1 By 

Charles  Whitworth,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament.” 

The  names  of  those  who  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  are  not  given,  but  even  with  this  defect 
it  is  a very  useful  book. 

There  is  another  very  handy  little  book,  which 
I believe  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  I find  of  daily 
use  to  me  : — ■ 

“A  Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  all  such  who  were 
Summon’d  to  any  Parliament  (or  Reputed  Parliament) 
from  the  Year  1640.  . . London:  Printed  for  Robert 

Pawley  . . . 1664.” 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Pealm  (4*^  S.  iii.  334.) — In  early  English  this 
word  is  spelt  in  a great  variety  of  ways ; I re- 
member to  have  met  wdth  the  following,  viz. 
roiauhne,  royaulme,  roiaume,  reame,  reimne^  reeme, 
reme,  reeyn,  and  rem,  besides  realme  and  reaurne. 
The  spelling  reme  is  very  common  in  MSS.  of 
Langlaud’s  ‘^Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman,”  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  w^as  commonly  so  pro- 
nounced in  some  parts  of  England.  The  fact  is  very 
instructive ; it  is  one  of  the  examples  which  prove 
the  curious  tendency  of  the  French  language  to 
substitute  u for  I ; so  that  the  Old  French  roy- 
aulme or  reaulme,  Provencal  reyalme  (supposed 
by  Diez  to  be  derived  from  a Low  Latin  form 
reyalimen),  became  the  modern  French  royaume, 
where  the  I is  lost;  just  as  it  is  in  the  Italian 
form  reame.  The  remembrance  of  this  fact  will 
solve  innumerable  difficulties  with  ease.  Thus 
the  Teutonic  Walter  becomes  in  old  French,  first 
Galtier,  and  then  Gautier;  the  old  French  hel  is 
also  spelt  heu,  and  is  now  heau.  Similarly  the 
Latin  lomlmus  became  first  psahne,  and  then 
psaume ; and  the  French  influence  is  seen  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  fact,  that,  though  we  spell  with 

an  I,  w*e  ..do  not  pronounce  it.  Neither  do  we 
pronounce  the  I in  palm,  Fr.  paume,  nor  in  halm, 
Fr.  hnume ; and  we  have  also  dropped  the  I in 
calm  to  correspond  with  these.  But  we  retain 
the  I in  helm,  luliclm,  elm,  &c.,  which  are  of  Saxon 
form,  and  are  provincially  pronounced  as  dis- 
syllables. Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Mkasox  oe  Cypeus  (4‘^  S.  iii.  216,321.)  — 
Me.  T.  j.  Bucktox  remarks, — “ Had  the  author 
of  the  Acts  meant  to  state  what  the  R.  V.  says, 
he  would  have  written  fj.u.Brjrfi  irp^a^vrlpw,  as  in 
Acts  ii.  17,  and  in  Lulm  i.  18.”  I dissent  en- 
tirely from  this  dictum.  For  these  passages  form 


no  parallels  to  the  one  in  question.  Passing  by 
the  rather  curious  fact  that  fxaBrjTy  occurs  in  neitheft' 
of  them,  and  Tvp^a^vT^poL  only  in  the  former,  this 
word  is  made  to  do  service  as  a positive,  when  it 
is  solely  and  essentially  a comparative. 
Tip^cxfivrtpcp  ■=  an  older,  not  an  old  disciple.  Then 
in  Luke  i.  18  the  word  is  irpea-^vTips,  which  Zacha- 
rias  does  not  use  of  his  office,  but  of  his  life,  iyw 
yap  Wl  Trpea^vT-ns,  I am  an  old  fnan,  not  an  old 
jmiest  — as  coming  from  (3'os,  the  fundamental 
notion  of  the  word,  and  which  may  be  traced 
through  all  its  combinations  and  connections. 
Scapula  renders  it  by  senior,  cetate  provectior,  ve- 
tustior,  antiquior,  magis  priscus.  Hederic  much 
the  same.  With  these  and  kindred  acceptations^ 
it  is  found  some  sixty-eight  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  repeatedly  also  in  classical  authors. 
Had  Me.  JBecktok  pitched  upon  iraXaios,  I think 
he  would  have  done  something : anyhow,  he 
would  have  saved  space  in  “N.  & Q.”  I have 
not  said  that  original  is  absolutely  wrong,  only 
that,  as  far  as  I could  see,  the  alteration  was  not 
needed.  As  to  why  Mnason  must  at  the  particular 
time  have  been  a disciple  thirty  years,  I am  curious 
to  learn.  Nobody  knows  when  he  first  became 
one.  Ebmerd  Tew. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Mateimony  made  Easy  ” (4‘^  S.  iii.  336.)-— 
This  book  is  included  in  the  list  of  the  works  of 
the  Rev.  John  Free,  D.D.,  given  in  Nichols’s 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p.  695.  Nichols  gives 
a biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Free,  and  a catalogue 
of  his  writings,  extending  to  about  thirty  articles. 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Jojmson  Street,  Strangeways. 

YVedgwood  Waee  (4**^  S.  iii.  361.)  — The  sig- 
nature on  G.  P.’s  cream-coloured  Wedgwood  ware 
is  no  doubt  E.  Lessore,”  a French  artist  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  by  both  Wedgwood 
and  Minton.  I shall  be  happy,  on  receipt  of 
G.  P.’s  address,  to  give  him  further  information, 
should  he  desire  it.  J.  L.  Cheeey. 

Hanley. 

The  pottery  painted  by  E.  Lessore,  a French 
artist,  was  introduced  by  Wedgwoods  at  the 
Exhii)ition  of  1862,  and  may  be  got  at  Phillips’s 
and  other  china  shops.  What  is  really  Lessore’s 
own  work  is  very  artistic  and  beautiful.  There 
was  a great  demand  for  it,  too  great  to  admit  of 
all  the  orders  being  equally  well  executed.  I 
presume  the  artist  is  still  working  on.  P.  P. 

The  cream-coloured  ware  referred  to  by  G.  P. 
is  of  modern  make  and  decoration.  The  painted 
groups  and  sketches  he  finds  on  his  plates  are  by 
aFrench  artist  named  E.  Lessore,  who  was  formerly 
employed  at  Sevres,  which  m.anufactory  he  left  in 
1850,  and  established  himself  at  the  Rue  de 
I’Empereur,  Paris.  He  left  France  in  1859,  and 
came  to  England ; he  was  occasionally  employed 
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by  Minton,  but  principally  attacbed  to  tbe  Wedg- 
wood manufactory  at  Etruria,  and  he  is  now 
living  in  retirement  near  Paris.  His  chief  merit 
as  a painter  on  earthenware  was  that  of  disposing 
the  colours  in  difterent  thicknesses,  instead  of 
laying  it  equally  all  over  the  surface.  His  name 
is  usually  signed  in  full,  and  has  been  mistaken 
by  the  querist  for  Lyson.  W.  C. 

Lady  Baebaea  Fitzeoy,  etc.  S.  iii.  287, 
372.) — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
P.  A.  L.,  I beg  to  state  that  Benedicta  Fitzroy 
did  not  die  on  Jan.  4,  1734,  but  in  May,  1737. 
Benedicta  Fitzroy  was  prioress  of  Hotel  Dieu  at 
Pontoise.  Lady  Barbara  Fitzroy,  about  whom  I 
inquired,  died  on  Jan.  4,  1734. 

R.  D.  Dawson-Dijeeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

P.  A.  L.  asks  whether  Charles  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land and  Southampton  had  a daughter  of  this 
name.  If  he  will  consult  the  baptismal  register 
of  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  for  the  year  1696,  he 
will  find  the  entry  (Feb.  12)  of  the  baptism  of 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Anne,  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Southampton,  born  Feb.  7,  1696. 

Heementeude. 

Dilligeout  (4*^  S.  iii.  373.)— If  A.  J.  T.  has 
never  tasted  goose  pudding,  I recommend  him  no 
longer  to  call  it  horrible,”  but  to  complete  his 
education  in  that  particular  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Heementeude. 

Ball  oe  Canton  (4**^  S.  iii.  358.) — The  person 
mentioned  by  Charles  Lamb,  in  writing  to  my 
late  uncle,  Thomas  Manning,  in  1806,  and  by 
Praed  in  his  School  and  Schoolfellows  in  1829,  is 
the  same — viz.  Samuel  Bail,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  late 
Inspector  of  Teas  to  the  H.  E.  I.  Company  in 
China.  He  resided  there  from  1804  to  1826,  and 
after  his  return  to  England  published  An  Account 
of  the  Cidtimtion  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in 
China.  (London  : Longmans,  1848.)  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Wimpole  Street  several  years  ago. 

Diss  Rectory.  C.  R.  MANNING. 

''The  Tailoes”  S.  iii.  84,  295,  372.)— If 
the  following  is  correct  it  will  set  at  rest  the 
question  whether  this  "tragedy  for  warm  weather” 
was  written  by  Foote  : — 

“ That  the  popular  idea  of  its  being  a production  of 
Foote’s  is  unfounded,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  say- 
ing ; for,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Tate  Wilkinson,  dated  the 
November  preceding  its  appearance,  he  writes  : ‘ I have 
a piece  in  three  acts,  not  my  own,  which  I shall  give  in 
the  month  of  May,  called  The  Tailors.’  ”—Biographia 
Di'amatica  (1812),  vol.  iii.  letter  T. 

The  attempt  made  by  Dowton  to  revive  this 
piece  on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit,  August  15, 
1805,  led  to  a most  serious  disturbance.  Threat- 
ening letters  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  to  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  stating 
that  if  they  persisted  in  bringing  it  out  " 17,000 


tailors  would  attend  to  oppose  it,  and  there  would 
be  10,000  more  if  necessary.”  Upon  Dowton’s 
appearance  a pair  of  scissors  were  thrown  at  him 
from  the  gallery,  upon  which  he  offered  twenty 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offender. 

Chaeles  Wylie. 

Sueeole;  Dedications  (4^*^  S.  iii.  360.)  — The 
anniversary  of  the  festival  of  the  saint  to  which 
the  church  was  dedicated  was  always  religiously 
observed.  When,  therefore,  the  ecclesiastics  and 
lay  lords  observed  that  on  these  special  occasions 
great  numbers  of  people  were  drawn  together, 
they  would  solicit  from  the  crown  the  right  of 
holding  a fair — usually  of  three  days’  duration — 
on  the  vigil,  the  day,  and  morrow  of  the  saint’s 
festival ; which  fairs  were,  until  the  13th  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  held  in  the  churchyard.  Now,  if  Me. 
Sweeting  will  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  in 
the  Rotulus  Chartarum,  Placita  de  quo  ivarranto, 
or  Inquisitiones  post  mortem^  the  days  on  which 
fairs  were  held  in  the  parishes  he  has  named,  he 
may  be  tolerably  certain  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church.  Much  curious  and  valuable  information 
respecting  the  importance  formerly  attached  to 
fairs  will  be  found  in  Henry’s  History  of  Britain, 
book  iv.  chap.  vi.  J.  E.  Cussans. 

The  church  of  Bradfield- Combust  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints.  R.  D.  Dawson-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectorj",  Liverpool. 

Childeene  Langley  (4*^*^  S.  iii.  228,  370.) — I 
am  much  obliged  to  Me.  Riley  for  putting  me 
right  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name.  That  there 
was  a palace  of  some  kind  here,  however,  is 
proved  from  an  entry  on  B,ot.  Pat.  9 Hen.  V. 
part  ii.’,  ordering  repairs  to  be  made  in  the  palaces 
of  "Westminster,  the  Tower,  Eltham,  Claryng- 
don,  Shene,  Chilternelangley,  Odyham,”  the 
lodges  in  the  respective  parks,  and  " the  falcon- 
house  at  Charyngcrouche.”  Westminster,  5 July. 

Heementeude. 

PopuLAE  Names  oe  Plants  (4*^^  S.  iii.  341.) 
In  some  parts  of  Berkshire  the  spotted  persicaria 
{Polygonum  persicaria)  is  known  as  " The  Virgin 
Mary’s  pinch,”  from  the  dark  thumb-like  mark  in 
the  centre  of  its  leaves. 

With  all  respect  to  Me.  James  Beitten,  I 
must  hold  that  our  friend  Izaak  Walton  is  quite 
right  about  his  lilies  in  the  meadows.  I believe 
him  to  allude  to  Fritillaria  meleagris,  the  snake’s- 
head  lily,  as  it  is  popularly  called — our  own  native 
crown  imperial,  which  ought  about  this  time  to 
be  in  its  glory  in  Christ  Church  meadows.  I have 
always  considered  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  our  native  plants  ; and  if  Me.  Beit- 
ten does  not  know  it,  let  him  run  down  to  Oxford, 
and  I think  he  will  have  a treat  in  the  course  of 
a walk  through  the  water-meadows  between  Folly 
Bridge  and  Kennington.  Usually  at  this  season 
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tlie  turf  there  is  enamelled  with  the  beautiful 
claret-coloured  flowers  of  this  lovely  plant,  a white 
variety  of  which  may  sometimes  be  met  with. 
With  regard  to  John  Davors  and  the  “ purple 
narcissus,”  may  there  not  be  some  confusion  about 
the  “ Pasque  flower,”  Anemone  imlsaiilla^  which 
expands  its  silky  violet-coloured  petals  in  the 
spring  ? W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

The  Koran  (4*'*’  8.  iii.  218,365.) — My  inquiries 
about  the  Koran  enable  me  to  give  M.  P.  the  fol- 
lowing mformation.  The  Mahometans  assert  that 
the  whole  Koran  was  communicated  to  Mahomet 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  the  Persians  affirm 
was  done  by  mistake,  as  it  was  intended  to  have 
given  it  to  Ali.  The  same  Koran  is  used  by  both, 
though  in  performing  “Kamaz”  the  Persian 
places  before  him  on  the  ground  a portrait  of  Ali, 
a practice  quite  abhorrent  to  a true  Moslem.  The 
original  Koran  is  preserved  in  the  Sultan’s  “ Kha- 
zine,”  or  treasury,  near  Ayia  Sofia  at  Stamboul, 
always  protected  by  a guard  of  ten  soldiers,  and 
into  the  room  where  it  is  placed  no  one  but  a boy 
of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  is  allowed,  as  it  is 
not  thought  that  a child  so  young  can  have  com- 
mitted actual  sin.  Only  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Koran  are  valued  by  the  Turks,  and  these  are 
worth,  when  well  executed,  from  10/.  to  300/. 
The  gold  stops  in  every  line  nearly  of  the  Koran 
show  how  much  was  received  by  the  Prophet 
from  day  to  day  to  write  down.  M.  D. 

Turkejn 

Mistletoe  on  the  Olive  (4*^  S.  iii.  221.)  — 
In  the  reply  by  M.  de  Sourdeval  on  “ The  Mis- 
tletoe on  the  Oak,”  referring  to  the  annotation  of 
the  translation  of  Pliny  in  the  “Collection  Pan- 
koucke,”  who  states  that  among  other  trees  this 
parasite  is  found  on  the  olive,  I may  in  confirma- 
tion state  that  during  a recent  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land  I observed  many,  and  gathered  some  bunches 
from  old  olive-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nabulus  on  the  road  from  Samaria.  It  differed 
in  some  respects  from  the  English  plant,  but 
whether  only  as  a variety  or  as  a distinct  species 
I am  not  able  to  decide.  It  served  to  decorate 
our  room  in  the  hotel  at  Jerusalem  for  Christmas 
day.  C.  D.  E.  F. 

Swift’s  Eight  Beatitudes  (4*'^  S.  iii.  310.) — 
J.  F.  probably  was  misinformed  as  to  the  famous 
words  being  one  of  “his  eight  beatitudes.”  I 
have  always  heard  them  referred  to  as  “ Swift’s 
eighth  Beatitude.”  Este. 

The  Rebels  in  Derby  (d'*’  S.  iii.  331.)  — In 
“ N.  Sz  Q.,  ’ under  the  above  heading,  is  a letter 
Tvritten  from  Derby  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
rebels  in  that  place.  What  was  the  real  feeling 
of  Government  towards  the  rebel  armjq  and  how 
seriously  the  movement  was  looked  upon,  may 


be  inferred  from  the  enclosed  document.  It  is 
printed  on  very  coarse  paper,  and  is  as  follows : — 

“ GREAT  NEWS  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND’S 
ARMY  IN  THE  NORTH. 

“ Being  the  Substance  of  an  Express  that  came  to  the 
Hon^e  Committee  at  the  Exchange  tavern  : — 

“ ‘ Stafford,  Dec^^  4,  1745,  between  11  and  12. 

“ ‘ The  Rebels,  instead  of  marching  to  give  our  Forces 
Battle,  are  Part  of  them,  to  the  number  of  about  three 
Thousand,  gone  to  Leeke.  The  ren.aining  Part  of  the 
King’s  Forces  that  are  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  Bag- 
gage with  the  Forces,  returned  to  Stafford  last  night, 
and  are  all  hereabouts  ivatching  the  motion  of  the  Rebels. 
I am  apprehensive  now  it  will  be  some  Time  before  any 
of  our  Forces  can  come  at  them  to  give  them  Battle.  By 
all  Intelligence  I can  get,  have  no  certain  Account  where 
Geni  Wade  is.’  ” 

The  amount  of  comfort  this  “Great  Kews” 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  community 
must  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

J.  Robson  Scott. 

51,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Piccadilly  (4*^  S.  i.  292.)  — 

“ The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  this  word  is  in  a 

Herbal  published  by  Gerard  in  1596 The  early 

use  of  this  upsets  the  tradition  that  Higgins,  a tailor, 
built  a snug  house  here  and  named  it  after  the  picka- 
delles,  or  pointed  collars,  by  which  he  made  his  fortune. 
....  But  Higgins  was  unknown  to  fame  till  several 
years  after  Gerard,  the  herbalist,  had  written  about  the 
hedges  in  Piccadilla.” — Emerson,  The  Great  City,  how  it 
Grew,  p.  153. 

But  the  term  Piccadilly  does  not  appear  until 
Johnson’s  editions  of  the  Herbal  in  1633  and  1636, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  name  was 
only  just  coined.  This  view  agrees  with  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : — 

“ Piccadilly  w'as  named  after  a hall  in  Piccadilly,  a 
place  of  sale  for  Piccadillies,  or  Turnovers — a part  of  the 
fashionable  dress  which  appeared  about  1614.  It  has 
preserved  its  name  uncorrupted ; for  Barnabie  Rich,  in 
his  Honesty  of  the  Age,  has  this  passage  on  ‘ the  body- 
makers  that  do  swarm  through  all  parts,  both  of  London 
and  about  London.  The  bod}^  is  still  pampered  up  in 
the  very  dropsy  of  excess.  He  that  some  fourty  years 
sithen  should  have  asked  after  a Pickadilly,  I wonder 
who  would  have  understood  him,  or  could  have  told  what 
a Piccadilly  had  been,  either  fish  or  flesh.’  ” — Curiosities 
of  Literature,  title  “ Names  of  our  Streets.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  street  Piccadilly  was 
not  known  in  1596;  that  in  1614  the  collar 
called  a “pickadilly”  was  not  of  “fourty”  years’ 
invention ; and  that  in  1633  the  street  was  called 
Pickadilly.  The  only  remaining  question  is,  when 
and  where  did  Higgins  build  Piccadilla  Hall  as 
Piccadilly  was  originally  applied  onl}’-  to  that 
portion  of  the  road  lying  between  Coventry  Street 
and  Sackville  Street.  Beyond  Sackville  Street 
was  Portugal  Street.  ■ J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Sir  John  Dolben  (4*^^  S.  iii.  333.) — It  is  neces- 
sary that  “ N.  & Q.”  should  be  made  in  all  respects 
as  accurate  as  possible,  as  it  is  a periodical  to 
which  reference  is  constantly  made  on  all  subjects 
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from  ^^predestination  to  slea-silk.”  Will  tlie 
Editor,  then,  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  one  or 
two  inaccuracies,  and  to  add  a little  to  my  query 
concerning  Sir  John  Dolhen  which  recently  ap- 
peared ? 

Sir  John  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
Museum  Ashmoleanum  ” in- the  first  volume  of 
the  Muscb  Anglicance  as  I stated,  for  in  1691, 
when  it  was  originally  published,  he  was  then 
but  eight  years  old.  The  poem  must  then  have 
been  written  by  his  uncle  John  Dolben,  a student 
of  Christ  Church,  who  died  in  1710,  and  is  buried 
at  Einedon  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 

Again  : Archbishop  Dolben,  his  grandfather,  is 
not  buried  in  the  north  but  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir  of  A'ork  Cathedral.  He  had  been  in 
early  life  a gallant  cavalier,  and  was  wounded  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  again  at  the  siege  of  York. 
It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those 
times  four  men  (at  least)  obtained  episcopal 
honours  who  had  served  in  the  army  in  or  about 
the  time  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  but  ‘^cedant 
armatogae’’ — John  Dolben,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York  5 John  Fell, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  Bishop  of  Oxford ; 
Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London  j and  Peter 
Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

A fifth  might  be  added  from  the  annals  of  the 
Irish  church  at  a little  later  period  — George 
Walker,  who  for  his  valiant  conduct  during  the 
siege  of  Londonderry  was  created  Bishop  of  Derry 
by  King  William  III.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  bishop  elect,  for  before  he  could  assume 
the  rochet  and  chimere,  he  fell,  sword  in  hand,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690. 

Many  readers  will  recollect  the  fine  picture  in 
Christ  Church  hall  representing  Fell,  Dolben,  and 
Allestree*  reading  the  Liturgy  when  the  use  of 
the  Common  Prayer-book  was  forbidden  by  order 
of  the  Parliament.  The  picture  is  thus  alluded  to 
in  Muscb  Anglicance,  vol.  ii.  p,  147,  in  a poem  on 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Dolben  in  1686  : — 

“At  VOS  nec  fatum,  meritorum  aut  immemor  jetas 
Dissimiles  unquam  arguerit : vos  una  tabella, 

Vos  tres  una  refert,  famamque  seterna  loquetur 
Pictura  : En  ! ut  vicinos  sub  imagine  vultus 
Jussit  amor  spirare,  et  eadem  vivere  cera. 

Fortunatae  animaj ! primis  adolevit  ab  annis 
Jam  matura  fides,  vobis  et  foedera  saiixit 
Multa  dies,  junctasque  exhausta  pericula  dextras.” 

John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 
Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Apocalypse  (4*'"  S.  iii.  58.) — To  the  list  already 
made  may  be  added  — 

“ A splendid  Illuminated  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse  and 
Legendary  History  of  S.  John  E,  of  most  curious  charac- 
ter.' The  drawings  are  penned  and  partially  coloured. 


* Richard  Allestree,  D.D  , was  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Oxford  from  1663  to  1686,  and  also  Provost 
of  Eton  College. 


drawn  with  great  care  and  detail.  This  volume  is  pro- 
bably of  French  art,  13*^  cent.” 

This  was  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute,  held  at  Norwich  in 
1847,  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  S.  Blois  Turner. 
(See  Proceedings  of  the  Archceological  Institute, 
Norwich,  1847.)  W.  Maesh. 

71,  Lothian  Road,  Camberwell,  S. 

Diamonds  (4^’^  S.  iii.  336.) — The  equivalent  for 
the  Mettegal  (Mishkal)  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  no  doubt  given  in 
Gladwin’s  Ayin  Akhari,  not  at  hand  to  refer  to  ,* 
and  if  not,  we  have  accounts  regarding  the  weight 
of  two  unusually  large  diamonds,  alike  supposed 
to  be  the  Koh-i-Nur,  tending  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject;  viz.,  the  one  taken  by  Babar  at  the 
battle  of  Panipat,  in  a.d.  1526;  the  other,  the 
one  given  by  Mir  Jumla,  the  Golkonda  minister,  to 
Aurangzeb,  about  1655,  of  which  an  account,  with 
what  appears  to  have  been  considered  a facsimile 
engraving,  is  given  in  Tavernier’s  Travels. 

According  to  one  account,*  that  of  Abul  Fazl,  in 
t\\Q  Akhar  Ndma,  the  former  weighed  8 mettekals, 
or  about  192  carats ; while,  according  to  a second,! 
that  of  Ferishta  in  his  History  of  Hindustan,  it 
weighed  224  ratties,  each  ratty  being  equal  to 
7-8ths  of  a carat.  Tavernier,  the  great  travelling 
diamond  merchant  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  dealings  with  both  Mir  Jumla  and  Aurang- 
zeb, and  no  doubt  weighed  the  second  diamond 
himself,  and  which,  according  to  his  account, 
weighed  907  ratties  or  793  French  carats  before 
cutting,  and  319^  ratties  or  279—  carats  after- 
wards, when  his  drawing  would  appear  to  have 
been  made. 

A diamond  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  fowl’s  egg 
is  mentioned  among  the  spoils  taken  by  Adil 
Shah,  Beejapuri,  and  other  Mahummadan  states, 
from  Ram  Raj,  Jadu-vansi,  Raja  of  Vijaya- 
Nagar,  at  the  battle  of  Talikot,  in  1564;  but  no 
account  is  given  of  its  weight  by  which  it  can  be 
identified  or  otherwise  with  either.  Heera  Nand, 
the  Banyan  mentioned  by  Purchas,  is  probably 
the  real  name  of  Hemu,  meaning  gold,  the  rich 
low  caste  Banya  of  Narnoul,  in  Rewari,  styling 
himself  Vikrainaditya,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
against  Akbar,  in  1556.  A paper  containing  much 
valuable  information  upon  the  subject  of  Me. 
Mason’s  inquiry,  by  Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  secretary, 
was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ashmolean 
Society,  at  Oxford,  No.  33,  for  1855. 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Peetendee’s  Poeteait  on  Glasses  (4^*"  S.  iii. 
173.)— A friend  of  mine  has  a decanter  with  a 
likeness  of  the  Pretender  on  it,  but  with  the  motto 

* Price’s  Mahummadan  History,  iii.  683. 

f Dow’s  History  of  Hindustan,  ii.  122;  Tavernier, 
Baron  of  Aubonne’s,  Tmue/s,  1678,  p.  148 ; Modern  Uni- 
versal History,  vi.  488. 
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on  the  reverse  side,  ^^Audentior  iho.”  Can  any 
one  oblige  me  by  assigning  a reason  for  this  motto 
being  different  to  the  one  on  my  wine-glass  of 
^^Piat  ” ? Perhaps  Mr.  Chafrees  can  tell  me. 

C.  A. 

L A Koman  Numeral  (4^^^  S.  iii.  359.)  — It 
would  seem,  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
mechanical  character  of  the  Roman  notation,  that 
one  being  represented  by  a single  stroke,  I,  ten 
not  unaptly  was  arbitrarily  represented  by  two 
strokes  crossing  each  other.  Then  one  hundred,  by 
a change  of  plan,  appeared  as  C , or  by  a little  vari- 
ation of  form,-  C,  the  first  letter  of  centum.  On  the 
same  principle  one  thousand  was  M,  the  initial  letter 
of  mille.  This  letter  in  writing  sometimes  varied, 
so  as  to  look  like  (D , ® , or  even  oo . Thus  we  are 
supplied  with  signs  for  one,  ten,  one  hundred,  and 
one  thousand.  To  obtain  the  intermediate  large 
divisions  we  have  only  to  halve  these,  and  hence 
for  five  we  get  V,  for  fifty  L,  afterwards,  by 
squaring  the  curve,  L,  and  for  five  hundred  ^ , D, 
or  o.  Any  one  of  these  would  easily  become  1), 
or  D,  the  form  generally  adopted,  it  is  probable 
that  some  slight  variation  in  form  between  the 
letters  used  as  numerals  and  the  ordinary  forms,  if 
not  intended,  would  be  at  first  sa,nctioned,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  This  variation  would  become 
obliterated  when  the  use  was  understood  and 
established.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

The  old  form  of  the  third  letter  in  the  Roman 
alphabet  was  C,  and  like  the  later  form  C,  stood 
for  centum^  a hundred ; the  C divided  leaves  two 
halves,  f and  L,  or  L;  and  so  L became  the 
Roman  numeral  for  fifty.  The  above  is,  I believe, 
a correct  answer  to  the  question.  In  a similar 
way  OO,  or  M,  for  mille^  represents  one  thousand, 
and  the  half  of  CD,  or  G , passing  into  D,  is  the 
sign  for  five  hundred.  H.  G. 

C,  formed  by  the  hent  forefinger  and  the  thumb, 
represents  one  hundred.  If  the  forefinger  is  ex- 
tended straight,  you  have  at  once  a representation 
of  the  letter  L,  which  in  consequence  would  be 
the  natural  symbol  of  the  half  of  C = fifty. 

Rusticus. 

Literary  Blunders  (4‘*’  S.  iii.  355.)  — Some 
of  your  older  Edinburgh  readers  may  remember  a 
person  named  Peter  Cairns,  a second-rate  book- 
seller in  that  city,  who  was  very  illiterate.  On 
one  occasion  an  advertisement,  in  the  following 
terms  and  in  his  handwriting,  was  pasted  on  the 
college  gate  preceding  the  time  of  a graduation 
in  medical  degrees.  He  had  obviously  copied  it 
from  a draft  given  him  by  some  friend,  but  he  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  word  ‘‘  Theses  ” as  the 
plural  of  Thesis,”  and  had  thought  the  final  s a 
mistake  and  omitted  it.  The  notice  consequently 
ran  thus  : — 


“Peter  Cairns  begs  to  intimate  to  gentlemen  who 
intend  to  graduate,  that  he  stitches  up  these  in  blue  paper 
at  a shilling  the  hundred.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Barnacles  S.  iii.  358.)— Max  Muller,  in 
the  twelfth  of  his  Second  Series  of  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  has  an  interesting  disquisi- 
tion on  the  barnacle-goose  ” superstition.  This 
is  one  of  the  subjects  animadverted  on  by  Sir  John 
Hill,  M.D.  in  his  Review  of  the  Woi'ks  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  John  Addis,  Jun. 

Kustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Pikey  (4^*^  S.  iii.  66.)  — Burrant  Cooper  has  in 
his  Sussex  Glossary  Richer  or  2oiker.  \_Ricca;re,  It. 
to  steal.]  A gipsy  or  tramp,  E.”  Thus  we  have 
the  phrase  ‘^picking  and  stealing.” 

There  is,  however,  a slang  verb  to  pike  — to  run, 
to  be  off  ] from  which  yikey  or  yiker  might  be 
derived.  Hotten  quotes  — 

“ If  you  don’t  like  it,  take  a short  stick  andjoi^e  tL” 

Halliwell  gives  under  Pike  ” both  meanings, 
viz.  ‘‘  to  steal”  and  ^^to  run  away.” 

John  Addis,  Jun. 

Eustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Boyd  : Earl  oe  Kilmarnock  (4*^  S.  iii.  287, 
372.) — Alexander  Lockhart,  Lord  Covington,  never 
was  and  never  could  have  been  described  as  of 
Covington,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  although 
he  took  his  judicial  title  as  Lord  of  Session  from 
the  parish,  he  was  never  proprietor  of  the  barony^ 
His  territorial  designation  was  of  Craighouse. 

George  Yere  Irving. 

Johnson’s  Bull  (4*^  S.  iii.  301.)— I was  per- 
fectly aware  that  veneunt  was  not  admissible  in 
the  line  referred  to,  and  was  amused  by  the  ex- 
pectation, which  has  been  realised,  that  ‘‘hostile 
critics  ” would  fall  into  the  trap  laid  for  them. 
Can  they  show  that  veniunt  is  in  any  way  impro- 
per .P  Emere,  I grant,  is  a violation  of  prosody,, 
but,  0 shade  of  Busby  ! 

“ Emi  non  ferulas,  eminus  abde  manum.” 

Improvisateur  Mercator. 

Newt  and  Ask  (4*^  S.  ii.  615.)  — Mr.  Skeat, 
following  Wedgwood  and  Kiihn,  derives  {n)eivt  (or 
eft)  from  the  Sanskrit  apdda  (footless),  and  re- 
marks, “ a reptile  is  footless,  and  a lizard  is  called 
a reptile.”  This  derivation,  however,  is  impos- 
sible, excepting  upon  the  “ lucus  a non  luceudo  ” 
principle,  for  both  newts  and  lizards  (which  Mr.. 
Skeat  seems  somewhat  to  confound)  are  not  only 
not  footless,  but  have  four  legs  and  four  feet,  as 
may  be  learned  from  any  book  on  zoology  or 
natural  history.  Mr.  Skeat  is  consequently  also^ 
in  error  when  he  declares  all  reptiles  to  be  footless. 
The  term  reptile  has  been,  and  no  doubt  still  is, 
variously  used;  but  it  is,  I believe,  universally 
allowed  to  include  oviparous  quadrupeds,  to  which 
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indeed  Linnaeus  seems  to  laave  restricted  it.  John- 
son defines  the  adj . reptile  as  creeping  upon  many 
feet,”  and  finds  fault  with  Gay  for  confounding 
reptile  and  serpent.  Yet  reptile  and  serpent,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  are  of  common  origin. 

F.  Chak-ce. 

Cold  as  Chaeitt  (4*^  S.  iii.  300.) — Loed 
Lytteltojst  no  doubt  remembered,  when  com- 
menting on  this  egregia  sententia,”  the  analo- 
gous passage  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  74  — 

“ ‘ Probitas  laudatur  et  alget.’ 

Id  est,  probitas  laudatur  quidem,  sed  parum  colitur  et 
frequentatur.” 

Meecatoe. 

Caeeax  (4*^  S.  iii.  272.)  — Your  correspondent 
Me.  W.  W.  Skeat  partly  answers  a question  I 
was  about  to  propose.  Will  he  go  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  enlighten  me  on  the  following  ? I find 
in  an  old  dictionary,  under  the  word  “ Carfax  ” — 

Vox  illis  solis  nota  quibus  Oxonium  innotuit.” 

This  is  certainly  not  correct.  There  is  a Carfax 
at  Horsham  in  Sussex.  Is  there  another  ? The 
same  dictionary — I forget  which  it  is — gives  the 
following  derivation : — 

“ Carrefour,  quarrefora  = quadrivium,  q.  d.  quatuor  fora, 
vel  si  mavis  quatre  faces — i.  e.  quatuor  facies.  Prospectus 
vel  frontispicia.  Ibi  enim  decussantibus  se  invicem 
duabus  magnis  plateis,  quae  urbem  constituunt,  in  qua- 
tuor vicos,  eoque  totam  jucundus  satis  prospectus  datur.” 

Hic  ET  UBIQTJE. 

Medals  (4‘^''  S.  iii.  360.)  — The  silver  medal 
after  the  antique,  of  which  Me.  Nash  requests 
information,  represents  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Sir  Harry  Englefield.  It  is  finely  modelled, 
and  was  executed  by  Mills.  W.  C. 

Oeval  (4*^  S.  iii.  337.) — Count  Krasin  ski’s  poem 
was  translated  into  German  by  K.  Batornicki, 
•under  the  title  of  ^‘Die  ungottliche  Komodie,” 
and  published  at  Leipzig  in  1841.  I remember 
that  a translation  into  English  by  Mr.  Windham 
Bruce  was  announced  in  the  papers,  but  I never 
saw  it.  N.  H. 

Loed  Byeoh  (4*^^  S.  iii.  284.)  — Surely  this 
anecdote  needs  confirmation.  It  does  not  easily 
fit  in  with  the  biographies  of  his  lordship. 

P.  P. 

Medal  oe  Caedihal  Yoek  (4^*^  S.  iii.  243,  366.) 

• — As  Me,  Bucktoh  has  been  writing  concerning 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  it  may  interest  him,  and 
perhaps  other  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  to  mention 
that  there  are  at  least  two  original  portraits  in 
existence  in  Scotland  of  Henry,  Cardinal  of  York 
and  Albany.  The  former,  painted  by  the  cele- 
brated Jacobite  artist  Gavin  Hamilton,  presented 
originally  to  the  Scots’  College  at  Paris,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Drummond  of  Edinburgh  j 
the  latter  is  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Blairs,  on 
Deeside,  in  the  co.  of  Kincardine,  and  was  pre- 


sented originally  by  the  cardinal  to  the  Scots’ 
College  in  Rome. 

In  justice  to  fhe  house  of  Brunswick,  it  ought 
to  be  noted  that  the  cardinal  for  many  years  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  by  order  of  George 
HI.,  an  annual  pension  of  4000/.,  and  that  this  was 
paid  until  the  cardinal’s  death  in  1807 ; and  so  he 
must  have  been  very  comfortably  off  with  this 
income  in  addition  to  his  valuable  preferments 
enumerated  by  Me.  Bucktoh. 

Is  Me.  Bucktoh,  I would  ask  with  all  deference 
to  so  learned  and  valued  a correspondent,  quite 
correct  in  assigning  the  paternity  ofithe  ‘^solemn 
joke”  on  the  inscription  on  the  cardinal’s  monu- 
ment to  .Tames  HI.,  Charles  HI.,  and  Henry  IX., 
kings  of  England — names  which  an  Englishman 
can  scarcely  read  without  a smile  or  a sigh  ” — to 
Lord  Mahon  P I have  certainly  heard  that  same 
saying  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
have  often  quoted  it  myself,  though  I never  saw 
the  History  of  England  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  I am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  my 
ignorance.  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Entirely  agreeing  with  Me.  Bucxtox’s  last  sen- 
tence, and  maintaining  as  strenuously  as  any 
one  that  Henry  was  rightfully  King  of  Eng- 
land,” may  I ask  him  on  what  principle  he  con- 
tinues he  was  also  rightfully  King  of  France  ” ? 
While  I quite  admit  that  “no  personal  atten- 
tions ” from  the  King  of  France  “ could  waive 
Henry’s  title  of  King  of  France  ” if  he  rightfully 
possessed  it,  I should  like  to  know  what  right 
he  had  to  it.  I can  see  none.  Heemexteitde. 

Imp  (4^*'  S.  iii.  81.) — 

“ Come  on,  ray  muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair, 

Thou  imp  of  Jove  touched  by  celestial  fire.” 

Thomson’s  Castle  of  Indolence. 

The  glossary  gives  imp  as  equivalent  to  son, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  impen,  to  graft. 

“ Imping  is  a somewhat  curious  process  by  which  any 
feathers  that  may  be  accidentally  broken  in  either  the 
wings  or  tail  of  a hawk  may  be  completely  repaired,  by 
cutting  the  web  of  the  broken  feather  at  its  thickest  part, 
and  cutting  the  substitute  feather  as  exactly  at  the  cor- 
responding joint  and  with  the  same  degree  of  slope.  To 
retain  the  applied  portions  to  each  other,  a needle  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  centre  of  the  pith— first  of  the  native 
feather,  next  into  that  of  the  additional  one,”  &c. — 
Blaine’s  Rural  Sports,  p.  702. 

J.  WiLKixs,  B.C.L. 

Chijeches  dedicated  to  St.  Aleax  the 
Maetye  (4‘^  S.  iii.  172,  323.) — In  going  through 
the  dedications  of  the  churches  in  England  twenty 
years  ago,  I found  the  following  eight  instances 
of  dedications  in  honour,  of  the  protomartyr: 
Tattenhall,  Cheshire  Beaworthy,  Devon ; St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  Herts  ; St.  Alban’s,  Wood  Street, 
London  ; Earsdon,  Northumberland  ; St.  Alban’s, 
Worcester;  Wickersley,  Yorkshire;  Withern- 
wick,  Yorkshire.  As  the  Kalendar  of  the  English 
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Church  Union  now  states  the  number  to  be  twelve, 
probably  four  have  been  added  since,  the  above 
being’  all  ancient  dedications.  I think  Mr.  Sweet- 
ing must  be  incorrect  in  assigning  the  dedication 
of  St.  Alban  to  Kemerton,  co.  Gloucester;  the 
original  dedication  of  that  church  is  quite  lost ; 
but  some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  the  munifi- 
cent restoration  undertaken  by  the  present  vener- 
able rector,  a fresco  of  St.  Nicholas  was  discovered 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  church  has  ever  since 
been  named  in  honour  of  that  saint,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  evidence  of  its  ancient  dedication. 

Norris  Deck. 

Cambridge. 

“ The  Hermit  in  London  ” (4*^  S.  iii.  300.)— 
There  is  a memoir  and  a portrait  of  Captain  Felix 
M'^Donogh  in  the  European  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxv. 
p.  289.  C.  W.  S. 

Death  on  the  Pale  Horse”  (4*’^  S.  ii.  541 ; 
iii.  21,  87.)  — The  confusion  into  which  your  cor- 
respondents Mr.  Ealph  Thomas  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Description  of  this  picture,  arises  simply  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  discussing  two 
totally  different  productions,  while  the  similarity 
of  title  and  the  identity  of  the  subject  has  led 
them  into  the  belief  that  they  were  speaking  of 
one  and  the  same  treatise.  Both  are  before  me  ] 
and  I am  thus  enabled  to  clear  up  the  matter. 
The  earliest  in  date  of  publication  is  — 

“ Critical  Description  and  Analytical  Review  of  ‘ Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,’  painted  by  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A., 
with  Desultory  References  to  some  Ancient  Masters  and 
Living  British  Artists.  Respectfully  addressed  to  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  by  William  Carey.” 
London,  8vo,  Dec.  31,  1817,  pp.  172.  Price  3s.  %d.  sewed. 
Large  cop}^  4s. 

Next,  I turn  to  — 

“A  Description  of  Mr.  West’s  Picture  of  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse ; or  the  Opening  of  the  First  Five  Seals  : 
Exhibiting  under  the  immediate  Patronage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at  No.  125,  Pall-Mall,  near 
Carlton  House.”  London,  4to,  1819,  pp.  8.  Price  Six- 
pence. 

This  piece  is  signed  J.  G.,  and  I should  think 
it  not  improbable  that  it  was  executed  by  .John 
Galt,  who  had  been  in  constant  communication 
with  the  artist,  and  was  then  engaged  on  his  Life 
and  Works,  published.  Bond.,  8vo,  Parts  I.  and  H. 
1820. 

Where  is  now  the  picture  of  which  Carey — of 
whom  and  of  whose  works  I shall  have  to  say 
more  on  a future  occasion  — has  left  so  elegant 
and  exhaustive  a criticism  ? From  the  same  able 
writer’s  Lorenzo's  Critical  Letters  (part  iii.  p.  26), 

I perceive  that  ^Hhe  large  finished  study  ” was 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont  for  three 
hundred  guineas. 

Care}',  an  enthusiastic  and  untiring  advocate 
of  the  British  School  of  Art,  had  previously 
written  a — 


“Critical  Description  of  the  Procession  of  Chaucer’s 
Pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  painted  by  Thomas  Stothard, 
Esq.  R.A.,”  8vo,  London  (second  edition,  with  additions, 
1818),  pp.  83 — 

an  essay  which  received  the  warmest  complimen- 
tary acknowledgments  from  W.  Beckford,  Cum- 
berland, Eoscoe,  Ferriars,  Hoppner,  E.A.  and 
others.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Chiltern  (4^*^  S.  iii.  370.)  — It  seems  to  me 
somewhat  doubtful  if  the  name  Childe  or  Chiltern 
is  derived  in  any  way  from  Children,  or  from  the 
fact  of  corn  having  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
younger  monks  of  St.  Alban’s  at  a place  bearing 
that  name.  I only  possess  Wats’  edition  of 
Matthew  Paris  (1684),  and  cannot  find  the  passage 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Eiley. 

There  is  a Worcestershire  parish  called  Hanley- 
Child,  which  I always  understood  was  the  same 
word  as  Chiltern.  In  the  preface  to  Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire  it  is  stated  — 

“ Celterne  in  Saxon  signifies  the  habitation  of  the 
Celts,  and  the  Danes  are  described  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, A.D.  1009,  as  ascending  up  through  Ciltern  toward 
Oxford.” 

Lambarde,  in  his  Dictionary ^ calls  Chilterne  — 

“A  great,  high,  woody  quarter,  extending  to  Herford, 
Bedford,  and  Buckinghamshire,  which  Leofstan,  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban’s,  caused  to  be  playned  towards  London,  and 
planted  with  houses  and  bridges.” 

Without  doubting  the  statement  of  Matthew 
Paris  regarding  the  cow-pasture,  I yet  venture  to 
think  the  prefix  Childe  is  derived  from  the  place 
forming  at  one  period  part  of  the  ancient  Ciltern 
Forest.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Burns  ; Byrne  : O’Byrne  (4*^  S.  iii.  362.)  — 
Many  books  might  be  recommended  to  Dr.  Eogers 
as  worth  searching  through  for  records  of  the 
O’Byrnes,  but  no  doubt  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing will  have  collected  all  the  information  obtain- 
able on  this  point : Llistorical  Reminiscences  of 
O' Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  O'  Kavanayhs,  and  other  Irish 
Chieftains.  By  O’Byrne.  London,  1843.  I believe 
the  work  was  printed  for  private  circulation. 

W.  E.  Drennan. 

May  Family  (4^*^  S.  iii.  287.)  — Sir  Flumphry 
May  married  a sister  of  Sir  Wm.  Uvedale,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Star  Chamber ; she  died  in  1615. 
It  would  seem  that  Sir  Humphry  married  again, 
and  that  after  his  death  his  widow  married  Sir 
Eobt.  Bennett.  The  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Star 
Chamber  was  granted  to  Sir  Wm.  Uvedale,  “in 
trust  for  Lady  May  and  her  children.”  Tliere 
must  have  been  two  Lady  Mays,  for  in  1660 
one  of  them  petitioned  that  if  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  were  not  revived,  she  might  have  some 
other  assistance.  In  1623  Thos.  May  was  clerk 
of  that  court,  John  S.  Burn. 

The  Grove,  Flenley. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Hallamshire.  The  History  and  Topography  of  Sheffield, 
in  the  County  of  Yorh.  With  historical  and  descriptive 
Notices  of  the  Parishes  of  Ecclesfield,  Hansworth, 
Treeton,  and  Whiston,  and  of  the  Chapelry  of  Brad- 
field.  By  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  A new  and  enlarged 
"Edition  hy  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Ec- 
clesfield, and  Sub-Dean  of  York.  (Virtue  & Co.) 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Mr,  Hunter’s 
Hallamshire  should  have  taken  a foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Topography  ; for  the  author  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  two  qualifications  essential  to  the 
production  of  a good  local  history.  In  the  first  place  he 
had  the  necessary  zeal  and  a deep  love  for  the  natale 
solum,  for  he  was  Hallamshire  to  the  backbone  ; and  in 
the  next  he  was  a profound  genealogist  and  an  accom- 
plished antiquary.  When,  therefore,  the  history  of  his 
native  town  appeared,  now  just  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  at 
once  recognised  as  a history  which  did  justice  to  the  anti- 
quity and  importance  of  Sheffield,  as  well  as  to  the  ac- 
quirements and  industry’-  of  the  author.  But  Mr.  Hunter 
was  not  content  with  his  work  as  it  stood,  and  for  nearly 
half  a century  did  he  continue  to  enrich  a large  paper 
copy  with  corrections  and  additions.  These  w^ere  se- 
cured at  his  death,  and  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
present  edition,  which  has,  however,  one  other  im- 
portant claim  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  The  last 
fifty  years  have  been  years  of  great  material  progress 
to  Sheffield ; but  such  progress,  as  Mr.  Gatt}’-  well  ob- 
serves, was  not  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  tastes  or 
studies.  The  story  of  that  progress  has,  however,  been 
well  and  clearly  told  by  the  new  editor ; and  Sheffield 
may  now  congratulate  itself  upon  possessing  a history  of 
its  own,  inferior  to  none  in  the  rich  field  of  English  topo- 
graphy for  fulness,  accuracy,  or  interest. 

Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.  By  North 
Finder,  M.A,,  formerlj^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press  Series.  (Macmillan.) 

In  the  belief  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  even  a school- 
boy’s knowledge  of  Roman  poetry  should  be  confined 
to  the  study  of  a single  period — the  Augustan ; or  two 
authors,  Virgil  and  Horace — Mr.  Finder  has  prepared 
these  Selections  from  Latin  poets,  whose  entire  works  are 
either  not  likely  or  not  worthy  to  be  read.  These  selections 
are  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Fhssdrus, 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Silius  Italicus,  Statius, 
Claudentius,  Prudentius,  and  others ; and  being  accom- 
panied by  a series  of  notes,  in  which  no  serious  difficulty 
of  meaning,  construction,  usage  or  allusion,  no  peculiarity 
of  metre  or  rhythm,  has  been  passed  over,  it  is  obvious 
the  book  is  one  to  commend  itself  to  all  who  desire  to 
give  their  pupils  some  general  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  series  of  Latin  poetry. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Hursley.  (Parker.) 

At  a moment  like  the  present,  when  all  the  admirers 
of  the  great  and  good  man,  whose  Christian  Year  has 
been  the  comfort  and  delight  of  so  many  readers,  have 
been  dwelling  upon  the  loving  record  of  his  useful  though 
uneventful  life,  no  more  welcome  addition  could  have 
been  made  to  the  memorials  of  John  Keble  than  this 
collection  of  his  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Of  the  merits  and 
character  of  these  effusions  of  Keble’s  muse,  we  have  no 
need  to  speak.  It  is  sufficient  to  announce  that  they  have 
now  been  collected ; and  will  be  found  worthy  of  one 
whose  holy  life  all  members  of  the  Church,  be  they  of 
what  school  of  thought  they  may,  must  agree  in  ad- 
miring. 


The  National  Gallery. — Saturday,  April  24,  1869, 
is  a day  to  be  remembered  in  the  Historj'-  of  Art  in 
England”.  The  National  Gallery,  occupying  the  whole  ot 
the  building  which  it  formerly  shared  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  opened  to  the  public ; and  the  national 
collection,  which  now  numbers  its  master-pieces  by  hun- 
dreds, was  for  the  first  time  since  its  formation,  forty- 
five  years  ago,  exhibited  in  a manner  worthy  of  its  riches, 
and  in  a gallery  worthy  of  the  nation.  The  picture  by 
Michael  Angelo,  “ The  Entombment  of  Christ,”  and  the 
De  Hooge  from  the  Delessert  Collection,  will  doubtless 
attract  great  attention  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Grabs  Robinson’s  Journal.  — All  who  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  the  friend  of  Goethe, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb — and  who  remem- 
ber how  rich  and  Varied  were  his  reminiscences  of  men 
and  things,  and  how  vividly  he  related  them — will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  well- stocked  Journals  are  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  If  he  told  his  stories  as  well  on  paper 
as  he  did  viva  voce,  there  is  a great  treat  in  store  for  his 
readers. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &e.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Th*  Transactions  of  the  Societt  of  Arts.  Vol.  XLIX. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  William  Ltt,  24,  Broom  Street,  Birmingham. 


Caoliostro  DRUASQui  A Varsovie.  1786. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 


J.  M.  Kemble’s  Saxons  in  England,  a History  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth till  the  Norman  Conquest.  2 Vols.  8vo. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


ta  C0rre^})0itUeiitj^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor- 

rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

H.  Baker  will  find  the  names  of  the  Months  in  the  French  Revolution- 
ary Calendar,  and  Oeorge  Ellis's  English  version,  in  our  1st  S.  vi.  199, 
305,  351;  vii.  143,  303,  351. 

P.  C.  H.  Yes. 

Em.  Bee.  A solution  of  the  charade  attributed  to  Abp.  Whately 
appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  viii.  316. 

J.  N.  (Melbourne.)  For  some  account  of  George  Pine  and  his  fabu- 
lous island  see  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S,  ii.  471. 

Answers  to  other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Breakf.ast Epps’s  Cocoa — Grateful  and  Comforting.— The  very 

agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it -a  general 
favourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:— ’ The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  bv  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  J lb  , J lb.,  and  1 lb.  tin- lined  packets,  labelled— James  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


Science  and  Art A striking  instance  of  the  immense  value  a small 

piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  is  the  balance-soring  of  a watch.  From  its  extreme  fineness 
and  delicacy  4,noo  weigh  not  more  than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in 
value  l.OOOZ.  A most  interesting  little  work,  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  watchmaking,  has  been  published  byJ.  W.  Benson,  25.  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  53  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the 
various  Kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices.  Mr.  Benson 
(who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  a1s  > published 
a pamphlet  on  Artistic  Gold  Jewellery,  illustrated  with  die  most  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Earrings,  Lockets,  &c.  &c.,  suitable 
for  Wedding,  Birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphhts  are  sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  they  cannot  be  too  sironuly  recom- 
mended to  those  contemplating  a purchase,  especially  to  resijleuts  in 
the  country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article  they 
may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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DR.  JOHN  TRUSLER’S  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Marshall,  the  compiler  of  the  Catalogue  of  Five 
Hundred  celebrated  Authors  (London,  1788),  in 
his  notice  of  that  most  industrious  compiler,  the 
Rev.  Jojtin  Trusler,  LL.D,,  after  mentioning  some 
of  his  multifarious  writings,  observes  : — 

“ He  has  also  printed  ‘ Sermons  for  the  Use  of  the 
Clergy  ’ in  imitation  of  handwriting ; and  superintends 
a society  called  the  Literary  Society,  who  offer  to  print 
the  works  of  very  fine  geniuses  logographically  for 
nothing.” 

The  project  thus  satirically  noticed  was  one 
which  had  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  a revo- 
lution in  the  world  of  literature  by  the  abolition 
of  publishers ! I have  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  circular  which  details  how  this 
notable  scheme  was  to  he  executed.  It  makes  a 
small  octavo  tract  of  eight  leaves,  with  this  title : 

The  Plan  of  the  Literary  Society.  Londen : 
Printed  for  the  Society.”  1765, 

A few  extracts  exhibiting  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions may  perhaps  not  he  without  interest.  After 
some  general  observations  on  the  national  duty 
of  encouraging  literature  and  eloquence,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  we  read : — 

“ But  as  the  objects  in  question  fall  not  under  the 
cognizance  either  of  this  or  the  Royal  Society  (the  one 
being  confined  to  arts,  njanufactijres,  and  cpipiperce, 


the  other  to  philosophical  studies),  a body  of  gentlemen 
who  are  sincere  lovers  of  their  country,  and  perhaps  have 
some  little  discernment  in  literary  merit,  fired  by  a noble 
ambition  of  imitating  so  great  a pattern,  are  determined 
to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  animate  the  body  of 
still-born  literature,  and  rouse  the  spirit  of  expiring 
eloquence.” 

This  laudable  intention  is  to  he  carried  out  in 
manner  and  form  following : — 

“As  mankind  are  often  deprived  of  very  ingenious 
performances,  through  the  inconvenience  and  unhappi- 
ness many  authors  labour  under,  in  not  being  able  to 
give  birth  to  their  productions  owing  to  an  inability  of 
supporting  the  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing ; and 
as  men  of  learning  (driven  to  the  necessity  of  parting 
with  copies  to  booksellers,  who,  through  a fear  of  risk, 
give  them  frequently  little  or  nothing  in  proportion  to 
the  merits  of  the  piece)  are  often  crampt  in  their  genius, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  reap  the  due  rewards  of  their  labour, 
this  society  proposes : — 

“ I.  To  establish  a printing  office  under  the  following 
regulations : — 

“ They  will  receive  every  production  in  manuscript 
that  may  be  offered,  and,  if  approved  of  by  a committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  same,  immediately  put  it 
to  press,  run  the  whole  risk  of  printing  and  publishing, 
and,  after  deducting  the  expenses  and  customary  profits 
allowed  to  the  trade,  give  the  author  all  moneys  arising 
from  the  sale  of  it.” 

They  also  intended,  in  some  cases,  to  advance 
money.  A quarterly  Review  (to  puff  their  hooks  ?) 
was  also  contemplated. 

“ The  committee  to  consist  of  no  less  than  seven,  as 
many  more  as  please.  To  prevent  partiality,  the  author’s 
name  shall  not  be  known  to  any  but  himself;  and  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  the  committee,  after  examination, 
shall  give  their  voice  whether  it  shall  go  to  press  or  not 
by  ballot.” 

“ III.  As  this  society  increases  they  propose  to  give 
premiums,  as  shall  hereafter  be  determined,  to  authors  of 
the  best  pieces,  either  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
languages. 

“ IV.  They  will  also  establish  an  academy  under  their 
patronage,  solely  for  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  give 
premiums  to  those  who  make  the  greatest  progress. 

“ Noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  hereby  invited  to  sub- 
scribe what  sums  they  please  (no  less  than  one  guinea 
yearly),  for  which  thej’-  shall  from  time  to  time  receive 
an  equivalent  in  copies  of  productions  issued  from  their 
press. 

“ N.B.  All  subscribers  will,  in  consequence  of  such 
subscriptions,  become  members. 

“ As  a still  farther  encouragement,  every  gentleman 
that  may  have  appeared,  or  shall  appear  with  credit  iii 
the  literary  world,  shall,  for  the  yearly  subscription  of 
one  guinea,  have  a copy  of  every  production,  as  well  as 
if  he  was  to  subscribe  twenty. 

“ the  admission  of  booksellers  or  printers  into  this 
society  may  he  a means  of  retarding  its  success,  it  is  hoped 
no  person  in  that  way  of  business  will  take  it  amiss  that  his 
subscriptions  cannot  he  received'^ 

Oite  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  many  book- 
sellers’ subscriptions  were  refused  according  to 
this  courteous  rule.  Trusler,  it  is  well  known, 
successfully  set  the  publishers  at  defiance  in  the 
case  of  his  own  books,  and  reaped  all  the  benefit, 
or  sustained  alone  the  loss  of  the  multitude  of 
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books  wbicli  be  sent  into  the  ■world ; but  I do 
not  recollect  ever  seeing  any  work,  good  or  bad, 
issued  under  the  wing  of  the  Literary  Society. 
If  they  succeeded  in  their  laudable  desire  to 
animate  the  body  of  still-born  literature,  and 
rouse  the  spirit  of  expiring  eloquence,”  they  were 
modest  men,  and  concealed  it  from  all  the  world. 
Perhaps  this  note  may  elicit  further  information 
as  to  their  proceedings. 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.E.S.L. 
Joynson  Street,  Strange  ways. 


DEFOE’S  LETTER  TO  KEIMER. 

The  very  interesting  account  which  Mr.  Lee 
has  the  merit  of  giving  for  the  first  time  of 
Defoe’s  transactions  with  Mist,  the  Jacobite 
printer,  reminds  me  that  in  N.  & Q.”  (1®^  S.  iv. 
283),  I referred  to  a letter  evidently  from  Defoe, 
which  is  given  in  that  most  curious  and  scarce 
tract  — 

“ A Brand  pluck’d  from  the  Burning,  exemplified  in 
the  unparallel’d  Case  of  Samuel  Keimer.  London  : printed 
and  sold  by  W.  Boreham,  1718,”  12mo, — 

and  which  was  addressed  to  Keimer  in  prison. 
As  the  letter  does  not  seem  to  have  caught  the 
attention  of  l^Ir.  Lee,  and  as  it  is  another  of  the 
many  proofs  of  Defoe’s  kindness  of  heart  and 
compassion  for  the  miserable,  and  as  it  furnishes 
corroborative  evidence  of  a point  which  has  been 
disputed — Defoe’s  connection  with  Keimer,  as  a 
printer,  in  the  Quaker  Tracts — I am  tempted  to 
extract  the  letter,  and  the  paragraph  introducing 
it,  from  the  tract  (pp.  98-9).  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Keimer  was  one  of  the  French  pro- 
phets, and  was  the  printer  of  the  Weekly  Journal) 
on  account  of  certain  paragraphs  in  which,  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  Hall  and  Paul,  he  was 
committed  by  warrant  from  Lord  Townshend  to 
the  Gatehouse  — of  the  horrors  of  which  place  he 
gives  in  his  tract  a most  graphic  picture.  He 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

“ My  outward  wants  encreasing,  I wrote  to  several  of 
my  former  acquaintance  for  relief,  but  with  little  success 
except  from  one  who  had  known  the  different  stations 
of  life  from  the  closet  conversation  of  a King  and  Queen 
to  the  fatiguing  difficulties  of  a Dungeon,  who  with  his 
welcome  kindness  sent  me  the  following  lines : — 

‘ Mr.  Keimer, 

‘ I have  your  Letter : The  account  you  give  of  your 
hardships  is  indeed  very  moving ; the  relief  I have  been 
able  to  give  Amu  has  been  very  small ; however,  I haA'e 
repeated  it  by  the  same  kind  messenger. 

‘ Of  all  your  Letter,  nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as  to 
find  you  hint  something  of  your  being  touch’d  with  a 
sense  of  breaking  in  upon  principle  and  conscience : God 
grant  the  motion  may  be  sincere.  Afflictions  do  not  rise 
out  of  the  dust : They  seem  to  leave  God  himself  no  other 
room  but  that  of  vengeance  to  deal  with  them  who  are 
neither  better’d  by  mercies  or  afflictions.  The  time  of 
sorrow  is  a time  to  reflect,  and  to  look  and  see  wherefore 
he  that  is  righteous  is  contending  with  you.  Only  re- 
member that  he  is  not  mocked.  Nothing  but  a deep 


thorough  unfeigned  sincere  humiliation  is  accepted  by 
him.  God  restore  you  to  your  health,  liberty,  and  pros- 
perity, and,  last  of  all,  to  his  blessing  and  favour. 

‘ Shall  I recommend  a sincere  prayer  put  up  to  heaven, 
tho’  in  verse,  by  one  I knew  under  deep  and  dreadful 
afflictions  1 I’ll  write  you  but  a few  of  them  ; — 

“ Lord,  whatsoever  troubles  rack  my  breast, 

Till  sin  removes  too,  let  me  take  no  rest ; 

Hoav  dark  soe’er  my  case,  or  sharp  my  pain, 

0 let  not  sorrow  cease  and  sin  remain. 

“ For  Jesus’  sake,  remove  not  ray  distress 
Till  thy  Almighty  Grace  shall  repossess 
The  vacant  Throne,  from  whence  my  crimes  depart. 
And  make  a willing  captive  of  my  heart.” 

‘ These  are  serious  lines,  tho’  Poetical.  Its  a prayer  1 
doubt^  fcAV  can  make : But  the  moral  is  excellent ; if 
afflictions  cease  and  cause  of  afflictions  remain,  the  Joy 
of  your  Deliverance  will  be  short. 

‘ I have  sent  you  the  printed  paper  you  wrote  for 

I should  be  glad  to  render  you  any  service  within  mv 
power,  having  been  always  perhaps  more  than  you 
imagin’d 

‘ Your  sincere  Friend  and  Servant.’  ” 
Keimer  subsequently  emigrated  to  America, 
and  mention  of  him  occurs  in  Franklin’s  Autohio- 
grajoliy.  His  career  through  life  was  by  no  means 
a smooth  or  an  enviable  one ) but  it  was  some- 
thing to  have  known,  as  he  appears  to  have  done, 
on  rather  intimate  terms,  two  such  men  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Daniel  Defoe. 

Jas.  Ckossley. 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

In  a small  volume  before  me,  entitled  — 

“ Histoire  secrette  de  la  Duchesse  d’Hanover,  epouse 
de  Georges  Premier,  roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  etc.,  a 
Londres  par  la  Compagnie  des  Libraires,  mdccxxxii,” — 

the  author,  speaking  of  the  death  of  King 
Charles  I.,  and  of  the  person  who  is  supposed  to 
have  executed  the  foul  deed,  says : — 

“ Le  second  Dimanche  d’apres  que  le  Roi  eut  ete 
decapite,  le  nomme  Robert  Spavin,  qui  etoit  alors  Secre- 
taire de  Cromwel,  invita  k diner  plusieurs  de  ses  amis. 
Leur  principal  discours  roula  sur  celui  qui  avoit  decapite 
le  Roi.  Un  dit,  que  cela  avoit  ete  fait  par  le  Bourreau 
ordinaire;  un  autre  dit  que  c’etoit  un  certain  Hugues 
Pierre  ; On  en  nomma  aussi  plusieurs  autres,mais  comme 
c’etoit  sans  preuves  on  ne  concluoit  rien.  Aussi-tot  qu’on 
eut  dine.  Spavin  tira  a part  un  de  ses  plus  affidez,  qui 
etoit  de  la  Compagnie  et  lui  dit : ‘ Ils  se  meprennent  tons, 
ils  n’ont  pas  nomme  celui  qui  a fait  cette  execution  car 
ce  fut  le  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joyce,  qui  etoit  I’homme  qui 
decapita  le  Roi;  j’etois  moi-meme  dans  la  chambre  lors 
qu’il  s’accommoda  pour  faire  cette  fonction  de  Bourreau ; 
j’etois  derriere  lui  lorsqu’il  la  fit;  et  je  rentrai  avec  lui 
quand  il  I’eut  faite : il  n’y  a personne  qui  sache  ceci  que 
mon  maitre,  le  Commissaire  Ireton,  et  moi.’  C’etoit  ce 
meme  Joyce  qui  s’etoit  saisi  du  Roi  et  qui  I’avoit  con- 
duit a I’armee.” 

Since  transcribing  what  precedes,  I see,  on  look- 
ing back  to  the  very  early  numbers  of  N.  & Q.,” 
that  the  original  English  text,  from  Lilly’s  Mis- 
tory  of  his  Life  and  Thnes,  appeared  in  1®*  S.  ii. 
268 ) but  I beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  as  I cannot  find 
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that  subsequently  any  correspondent  has  sub- 
stantiated whether  Joyce,  that  “ arch-agitator  ” — 
as  the  noble  Fairfax  calls  him — who  was  the 
Jirst  that  dared  lay  hands  on  his  king  at  Holmesby, 
was  likewise  the  last  to  do  so  at  Whitehall. 

In  N.  & Q.”  S.  iv.  290)  it  is  written ; — 

“Wood  saystliat  Joyce  ‘had  been  a godly  taylor  in 
London,  and  perswaded  and  egg’d  on  by  a godly  minister 
of  that  city  to  take  up  arms  for  the  righteous  cause’  ” 

Was  this  godly  minister”  perchance  Hugh 
Peters,  whom  Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  his  Life  and 
Reign  of  Charles  I.,  calls  that  Merry-Andrew 
in  the  pulpit”?  Disraeli  further  says  of  this 
future  ^‘king’s  gaoler,”  Hugh  Peters,  that  ‘^he 
grew  wealthy  under  his  masters,  who  bestowed  on 
him  an  estate,”  &c. : so,  in  like  manner,  the  ex- 
godly  taylor  Joyce — who,  as  Lilly  states,  was  ‘^as 
i-esolute  a man  as  lives” — may  very  probably, 
under  the  same  masters  and  by  the  same  means, 
have  acquired  the  competent  fortune”  spoken 
of  (2°‘*  S.  iv.  290).  As  regards  the  righteous 
cause,”  singularly  enough,  I possess  an  autograph 
letter  of  Cornet  Geo.  Joyce  which  he  ends  with 
that  word.  I should  like  to  know  what  good 
work”  the  letter  alludes  to.  It  runs  thus : — 

“ Honred  Gent  men  & firends, 

“ I perceive  that  You  are  ordring  this  bearer  Dandy 
Done  to  take  up  Seamen,  is  a good  worke.  That 
I haue  to  offer  is  that  You  will  speake  all  of  You  with 
Maior  Galaway,  about  that  w^^  he  agreed  upon  w‘^  me. 
And  because  I am  willing  to  promote  the  Seruice,  I shall, 
as  I promised  the  Maior,  doe  what  I can  in  this  busnes,  & 
did  intend  to  haue  imployed  this  bearer  with  another  wise, 
able  man  to  haue  done  Y®'*  whole  worke  in  the  Westrne 
parts  from  Portsmouth  to  Plymouth;  and  further,  if  a 
frigett  or  to  may  be  had  as  runs  by  to  Jarsey  & Gornsey, 
where  I haue  a promise  to  3 hundred  able  Seamen  ; I 
haue  no  more  but  to  lett  You  know ; if  I haue  an  order, 
moneys,  & a frigett,  You  shall  haue  men  for  Y’*  & the 
Coraon  wealth  Seruice  spedely  prest.  Y‘’s  & the  Nations 
faythfull  Seruant  jfbr  Justice  Sc  rightousnes  tell  death. 

“ Ge  : Joyce. 

“ White  hall  the 
26‘^  of  January,  1652. 

“ ffor  the  Eight  Hon’^^i  ye 
Comitoners  of  Park  for 
the  Admaralty 

thes 

hast  hast  prent.” 

And  in  another  band : — 

“ 26  Jan.  1652, 

“ Cornett  Joise.” 

P.  A.  L. 


BISHOP. 

The  following  receipt,  which  I find  noted  down 
in  my  commonplace  book,  has  too  lively  an  in- 
terest for  the  imagination — let  alone  the  actual 
enjoyment — of  a gourmet,  to  be  forgotten  or  laid 
aside.  And  as  it  is  most  probable  that  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  outlive  the  novel  from  which  I 
have  extracted  it,  I give  it  here  for  the  benefit  of 
^‘literary  men,  general  readers,  &c.” 


“ ‘ Take  a quince,  large  and  fair,  like  this,’  replied  the 
chaplain,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a quince  which  he  had 
detected  among  a dish  of  winter  pears ; ‘ scoop  out  his 
eye,  and  pierce  him  all  over  with  a lady’s  silver  bodkin, 
stick  him  full  of  cloves,  tie  a string  to  his  tail,  hang  him 
up  to  roast  thereby  before  the  fire,  sift  sugar  upon  him 
diligently  as  he  roasteth  till  he  is  well  incrusted  and  soft 
to  the  core ; then  pour  a bottle  of  claret  into  a silver 
skillet,  with  four  ounces  of  honey  and  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
plunge  the  spiced  quince  into  it,  and  you  will  have  a cup 
fit  for  the  Speaker  of  the  parliament.’  ” — (Agnes  Strick- 
land’s How  will  it  End?  London,  1865,  vol.  i.  p.  236.) 

I should  think  so ! Fit  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
parliament!  Probably,  most  probably,  invented 
by  some  dignified  prelate,  or  dedicated,”  as 
receipt,  to  some  mighty  bishop  of  old : whence  its 
name.  For  the  authoress  calls  it  bishop.  She 
does  not  say,  or  else  I have  forgotten  to  note  it 
down,  whether  or  not  this  seemingly  delightful 
beverage  is  served  ^^hot  and  hot,”  like  young 
Dombey’s  awful  Brighton  friend’s  cutlets  and  toast, 
as  appears  from  the  mentioning  of  the  silver 
skillet.”  I should  think  hot.  How  daintily  she 
describes  the  making  of  it ! A lady’s  silver  bod- 
kin ” — a silver  skillet  ” : well  knowing  thereby, 
I take  it,  that  steel  and  copper  would  spoil  the 
delectable  fragrance  of  the  whole.  Wipe  your 
mouths  and  drink  it  slowly,  all  ye  lucky  dogs  ” 
who  may  enjoy  it  on  a winter’s  night  — say. 
Twelfth  Night. 

The  drink  that  goes  by  the  name  of  bishop, 
(Germ.  Bischof),  on  the  Continent  is  of  a sim- 
pler preparation,  but  a most  delightful  and  re- 
freshing stomachic.  I should  like  to  recommend 
a small  wine-glassful  to  ladies  at  luncheon. 

Take  a small  bitter  orange,  the  size  of  a walnut, 
cut  the  rind  off  with  a silver  fruit-knife  (iron  or 
steel  will  destroy  much  of  the  exquisite  bitter 
flavour),  most  tenderly  and  daintily,  as  if  you  were 
afraid  of  hurting  it  j put  it  (the  rind  merely)  into 
a china  or  glass  bowl,  and  sift  a pound  of  good 
white  lump  sugar,  powdered,  over  it;  pour  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  spring  water  over  the  sugar 
and  a wine-glassful  of  good  old  sherry  or  pale 
brandy,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  two  hours.  Then 
add  a bottle  of  claret  to  it,  and  let  it  stand,  well 
covered,  for  another  hour,  stirring  it,  however, 
once  or  twice ; take  out  the  rind  and  bottle  it. 
It  is  better  to  be  kept  for  a day  or  two,  as  the  aro- 
matic flavour  will  then  be  more  toothsome,”  as 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  it.  If  persons  are 
fond  of  a higher  potence  of  aromatic  bitter,  they 
will  have  to  take  more  of  the  bitter  orange  rind. 
Once  more,  cut  the  rind  off  very  thin  and  daintily. 
To  be  served  cold,  of  course.  Ham  sandwiches, 
salmagundi,  eggs  on  richly  buttered  toast,  hot 
and  hot,”  of  course,  will  form  a nice  relish  with  it. 
I hope  many  will  drink  my  health  in  it. 

Apropos  of  bishop:  milk,  in  Yorkshire  (as  I have 
heard  myself),  is  said  to  be  bishoped  when  it  is 
burnt.  Grose,  in  his  Provincial  Glossary,  writes 
about  it ; — 
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“ Formerly  in  days  of  superstition,  whenever  a bishop 
passed  through  a town  or  village,  all  the  inhabitants  ran 
out  in  order  to  receive  his  blessing  ; this  frequently  caused 
the  milk  on  the  fire  to  be  burnt  in  the  vessel,  and  gave 
origin  to  the  above  allusion.” 

Tmdale,  Dr.  Kichardson  says,  seems  to  point  to 
a more  specious  origin  of  this  expression,  in  the 
rancour  of  the  reformers,  which  ascribed  every 
ill  that  did  betide  them  ” to  the  popish  bishops. 

“ If  the  potage  be  burned  to,  or  the  meate  ouer  rosted, 
we  say,  the  bishop  hath  put  his  foote  in  the  potte,  or  the 
bishop  hath  played  the  cooke,  because  the  bishops  hum 
who  they  lust,  and  whosoever  displeaseth  them.”— (Tyn- 
dall.) “Vide  Eichardson’s  N'ew  Dictionary  of  the  Eyiglish 
Language,  new  ed.,  London,  1860,  p.  73. 

I think  Miss  Agnes  Strickland’s  or  my  own 
receipt  of  bishop  is  better  than  either  hishoped 
milk  or  hishoped  meat.  Hekmann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


Hansaedtse.— Half  a dozen  years  hence,  when 
members  of  the  legislature  will  talk  familiarly  of 
hansar dising  one  another,  some  curious  inquirers 
will  be  bothering  N.  & Q.”  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  In  compliance  with  your  motto,  and  the 
well-known  apophthegm  of  my  excellent  kinsman, 
please  make  a note  that  the  word  was  first  used 
in  a debate  on  the  Life  Peerage  Bill  (April  27, 
1868),  when  Lord  Derby  assured  Lord  Granville 
that,  in  referring  a second  time  to  his  speech  on 
life  peerages  in  1856,  ‘^he  had  no  desire  to  han- 
sardise  the  noble  earl.”  Cuttle,  Juniok. 

Mat-day  Gaelands.  — In  these  iconoclastic 
days  the  sight  of  a simple,  old-time  custom  is  quite 
refreshing.  I thought  so  on  this  May-day  morn- 
ing, when,  passing  through  Sevenoaks  town,  I 
saw  the  children  carrying  their  tasteful  boughs 
and  garlands  from  door  to  door.  The  boughs 
consisted  of  a bunch  of  greenery  and  wild  flowers 
tied  at  the  end  of  a stick,  which  was  carried 
perpendicularly.  The  garlands  were  formed  of 
two  hoops  interlaced  crossways,  and  covered  with 
blue  and  yellow  flowers  from  the  woods  and 
hedges.  Sometimes  the  garlands  were  fastened 
at  the  end  of  a stick  carried  perpendicularly,  and 
sometimes  hanging  from  the  centre  of  a stick 
borne  horizontally  by  two  children.  Either  way 
the  efiect  was  pleasing,  and  fully  worth  the  few 
pence  which  the  appeal  of  May- day,  garland- 
day  ; please  to  remember  the  May-bough,”  made 
one  contribute.  Edwaed  J.  Wood. 

SiE  Feancis  Pembeeton.  — The  date  of  the 
death  of  this  chief  justice  is  wrongly  stated  by 
Mr.  Foss  (Judges,  vol.  vii.),  and  by  all  his  biogra- 
phers whom  I have  been  able  to  consult.  As 
they  all  agree  in  the  wrong  month  and  year,  their 
error  must  be  derived  from  a common  source, 
which  I suspect  to  be  the  blunder  of  Lysons  in 
6opyi»g  the  date  on  his  monumental  tablet  at 


Highgate.  Lysons  has  printed  this  date  as  being 
10th  June,  1699  ” ; but  the  true  date  was  evi- 
dently Jan.  10,  1697-8,  for  the  registers  of  High- 
gate chapel  record  his  burial  on  15th  Jan.  1697.’^ 

Tewaes. 

Qualtagh  ” : A Manx  Custom. — 

“ A company  of  young  lads  or  men  generally  went  in 
old  times  on  what  they  termed  th^Qualtagh,  at  Christmas 
or  New  Year’s  Day,  to  the  houses  of  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours ; some  one  of  the  company  repeating  in  an 
audible  voice  the  following  rhyme  : — 

“ Ollick  ghennal  erriu  as  blein  feer  vie, 

Seihll  as  slaynt  da’n  slane  lught  thie  j 
Bra  as  gennallj^s  eu  bio  ry-cheilley, 

Shee  as  graih  eddyr  moaane  as  deiuey  ; 

Cooid  as  cowryn,  stock  as  stoj^r. 

Palehey  phuddase,  as  skaddan  dy-liooar ; 

Arran  as  caashey,  eeym  as  roayrt ; 

Baase,  myrlugh,  ayns  uhllin  ny  soalt ; 

Cadley  sauchey  tra  vees  shiu  ny  Ihie, 

As  feeackle  y jargan,  nagh  bee  dy  mie.” 

“ When  this  was  repeated,  they  were  then  invited  in  to 
partake  of  the  best  that  the  house  could  afford.” 

The  above  is  a vei'hatim  et  literatim  copy  (on 
my  part),  and  perhaps  Me.  Haeeison,  of  Rock 
Mount,  will  favour  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  with  the  precise 
English,  as  it  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  ana- 
logous Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  English  cus- 
toms. And  if  he  could  at  the  same  time  furnish 
the  words  of  ^^Moylley  Charcine,”  he  would  confer 
a favour  on  0.  0.  another  correspondent.  (See 
“ N.  & Q.”  4^*^  S.  iii.  288.) 

The  purport  of  the  foregoing  rhyme  appears  to 
be  : A merry  Christmas  to  you  and  a happy  new 
year.  Long  life  and  health  to  all  the  family. 
Your  lifetime  and  cheerfulness  live  together. 
Peace  and  love  between  women  and  men.  Goods 
and  flummery,  stock  and  store.  Plenty  of  pota- 
toes and  herrings  enough.  Bread  and  cheese, 
butter,  and  the  spring  tide.  Stealthy  death  in 
neither  stackyard  nor  barn.  Safe  sleep  when  you 
lie  down.  And  may  the  flea  not  make  a meal  of 
you.  J.  Beale. 

Bell  Insceiptions. — In  the  tower  of  Brinny 
church,  near  Inishannon  in  this  county,  are  three 
small  bells.  On  the  centre  one,  which  is  about 
fourteen  inches  high,  is  the  following  inscription : 
LAMBEET  . MA  . EAIT  . A . NANTES  . 1721.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a French  frigate 
which  was  brought  as  a prize  intoKinsale  harbour 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  R.  C. 
Cork. 

Peediction.  — Hartley,  in  his  Observations  on 
Man,  ^c.  published  in  1749,  predicted  the  fall  of 
the  existing  governments  and  hierarchies  in  these 
two  simple  propositions  : — 

“ Prop.  81.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  civil  governments 
will  be  overturned. 

“ Prop.  82.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  forms  of 
church  government  will  be  dissolved.  We  are  told  that 
Lady  Charlotte  Wentworth,  much  alarmed  at  these  falls 
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of  Church  and  State,  asked  Hartley  when  these  terrible 
things  would  happen.  The  predictor  answered,  ‘ I am 
an  old  man,  and  shall  not  live  to  see  them ; but  you  are 
a young  woman,  and  probably  will  see  them.’  W e can 
hardly  deny  that  the  prediction  has  failed  ; — it  has  taken 
place  in  America,  and  it  has  occurred  in  France.  A for- 
tuitous event  has  comfortably  thrown  back  the  world  into 
its  old  corners  ; but  we  still  revolve  in  a circle ; what  is 
dark  and  distant  shall  be  clear  as  we  approach  it ; and 
these  81st  and  82nd  propositions  of  our  vaticinator  may 
again  come  round  in  a crisis.” — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
voh  iv.  p.  272. 

Spectatok. 

Manning  Family. — The  following  inscription 
in  capital  letters  on  a tablet  affixed  to  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  is 
not  printed  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Arcluvologia  Cantiana, 
which  contains  some  inscriptions  in  that  church 
relating  to  the  Manning  family  : — 

“Arms  : Gules  on  a cross  patonde  between  four  trefoils 
or,  a pellet.”  (Manning.) 

Disce  mori  didicisse  mori  pars  prima  salvtis 
Lector  Manningo  disce  docente  mori 
Est  dvplicis  vitae  dvplici  cvm  morte  dvellvm 
Post  banc  militiam  vita  trivmphvs  erit 
Nam  vitae  mihi  vita  novae  spes  altera  vitae 
Et  dirae  mortis  mors  didicisse  mori 
In  Christo  dvm  disco  mori  svavissima  vita  est 
Dvm  disco  in  Christo  vivere  svave  mori 
Dvm  morior  raeditor  mansvra  in  saecvla  vita 
Peccati  mortem  dvm  meditor  morior 
Sic  vivus  morti  moritvrvs  consvle  vita 
Sacra  sit  vt  sancto  vitaqve  morsqve  deo. 

Avocat  e vita  me  climactericvs  annvs 
Annos  tot  disco  vivere  disco  mori.” 

W.  W.  King. 

OxEORi)  LibbaPvIES. — The  libraries  of  Oxford 
are  exciting  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
foreign  scholars  and  governments ; and  the  Bod- 
leian Library  in  particular,  which  possesses  such 
treasures  in  every  department  of  printed  and 
manuscript  literature,  has  just  been  made  the 
subject  of  a Report  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  by  M.  Paul  Meyer.  M.  Meyer 
was  commissioned  to  make  researches  in  the 
l^dleian — of  course  with  permission  granted  to 
him  by  the  librarian  and  curators — for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  MSS.  there  might  be 
in  the  library  bearing  upon  French  literary  his- 
tory. The  result  of  M.  Meyer’s  examinations  is 
a Catalogue,  extending  to  loi  pages,  including 
descriptive  accounts  of  MSS.  relating  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contain- 
ing fresh  materials  for  better  editions  of  some  of 
the  old  French  poets.  M.  Meyer  acknowledges 
that  he  has  not  exhausted  by  any  means  the  sub- 
ject entrusted  to  him,  during  the  limited  time  at 
his  command,  but  has  left  much  to  be  done  by 
his  successors.  J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 

^ A Cancellarian  Quotation.— In  Campbell’s 
life  of  Broughain  (p.  436),  it  is  recorded  that 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords  resented 


the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  application  to  him  of 
the  phrase  ‘^pottle-deep  potations,”  and  retorted 
that  the  duke  had  “ picked  up  the  terms  of  his 
slang  dictionary  in  an  alehouse  A 

This  singular  blunder  Lord  Campbell  as  sin- 
gularly— so  it  seems  to  me — overlooks,  and  I have 
not  seen  it  detected  as  yet  by  any  of  the  critics. 
But  it  deserves  note  that,  unfortunately  for  Lord 
Brougham,  the  alehouse  bore  the  sign  of  the  Shak- 
speare' s Mead,  for  the  words  are  from  the  mouth 
of  lago.  (See  Othello,  Act  II.  Sc.  3.)  W.  T.  M. 

Huntingdonshire  Sayings. — I have  heard  the 
following  in  Huntingdonshire  ; — 

“ Bell-horses,  bell-horses,  what  time  o’  day  ? 

One  o’clock,  two  o’clock,  three,  and  away.” 

“ If  you  kill  one  wasp,  four  come  to  the  funeral.” 

“ One’s  none. 

Two’s  some. 

Three’s  a few. 

Four’s  enew  (enough). 

And  five’s  a little  hunffied.” 

Are  they  familiar  to  Cuthbert  Bede  ? The 
last  line  of  the  last  I have  heard  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  percentage.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 


ARTILLERY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

What  work  contains  an  intelligent  and  intelli- 
gible account  of  the  artillery  engines  used  in  the 
middle  ages  previous  to  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder, such  as  the  mangonel  and  the  trebuchet, 
giving  good  illustrations  from  mediaeval  autho- 
rity ? or  what  MSS.  in  public  libraries  of  England 
or  the  Continent  contain  good  representations  of 
such  engines  ? I am  aware  that  there  is  some- 
thing on  the  subject  in  Grose’s  Military  Antiqui^ 
ties,  but  that  book  is  not  accessible  to  me.  Is 
Grose’s  account  at  all  precise,  and  are  his  illus- 
trations trustworthy  ? There  is  a curious  passage 
on  the  advantages  of  long  range  with  those  engines 
in  the  work  which  old  Marino  Sanuto  wrote  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  insti- 
gate a new  crusade,  followed  by  some  details 
regarding  the  dimensions  of  such  engines.  From 
these  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  engine  described 
(probably  the  trebuchet)  consisted  of  a long  yard 
mounted  by  an  axle  or  swivel  near  the  butt  end 
on  a lofty  pyramidal  frame  of  timber,  and  that  a 
heavy  counterpoise  hung  by  a swivel  to  this  short 
or  butt  end  gave  the  motive  force  to  the  shot 
slung  from  the  other  side.  But  as  to  details  how 
the  shot  were  lodged  and  released,  how  the  ma- 
chine was  let  off,  and  how  it  was  possible  to  take 
any  aim  with  such  a structure,  we  have  no  light. 
All  that  is  said  on  this  last  subject  is  as  follows : — 

“You  should  understand  that  the  art  of  shooting  straight 
and  far  depends  entirely  on  the  adjustment  of  the  weight 
of  the  stone-shot  to  the  size  of  the  engine,  and  to  the 
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amount  of  counterpoise  in  the  capsa^  and  on  using  round 
stones  ; and  it  depends  also  on  the  amount  of  twist  given 
to  the  iron  top  of  the  yard  (pertica)  by  which  the  bag  of 
the  casola  is  detained ; this  must  be  modified  according  as 
you  want,  to  shoot  high  or  to  shoot  far.” 

An  extract  from  tlie  author’s  introductory  re- 
marks on  long  range  may  be  interesting  as  an 
instance  of  the  nihil  sub  sole  novum”  : — 

“On  this  object  the  engineers  and  experts  of  the  army 
should  employ  their  very  sharpest  wits.  For  if  the  shot 
of  one  army,  whether  engine-stones  or  pointed  projectile, 
have  a longer  range  than  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  side  whose  artillery  hath  the  longest 
range  will  have  a vast  advantage  in  action.  Plainly,  if 
the  Christian  shot  can  take  eflect  on  the  Pagan  forces, 
whilst  the  Pagan  shot  cannot  reach  the  Christian  forces, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  Christians  will  con- 
tinually gain  ground  from  the  enemy,  or  in  other  words, 
they  will  gain  the  battle.”  — (Secreta  Fidelium  Cmcis, 
bk.  ii.  pt.  iv.  ch.  xxii.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  of 
Bongars). 

H.  Y. 

Palermo. 


Aems  IE"  Iffley  Church. — In  a south  window, 
Or  a lion  ramp,  gu.,  a fess  between  six  lions’  faces 
or,  q.  arg.  a chief  gu.,  a lion  ramp.,  tail  forked; 
or,  3rd  as  2nd,  4th  as  1st,  impaling  qu.  France 
and  England ; a file  of  three  points  arg.,  charged 
with  nine  bezants.  In  the  west  window,  Gu.  two 
chevrons  az.,  in  fess  point  a crescent  arg.  The 
above  are  described  in  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  MSS.  as 
being  in  Iffley  church.  To  whom  do  they  belong  ? 

E.  Marshall. 

Byzahtihe  Seal.  — Can  any  correspondent 
learned  in  Byzantine  history  inform  me  to  whom 
or  to  a member  of  what  family  a sigillum  may 
have  belonged,  on  which  is  the  following  device 
and  inscription  ? — Three  lions  chasing  each  other 
round  an  inner  circle,  outside  of  which  is  the  in- 
scription, in  uncial  characters  — 

•J*  ^iya  * Aoxao'i*'  XP''’^V  TpiTTol  (TKvpvoi, 

^ Hush ! in  the  gold  lurk  three  lions’  whelps  ” (or 
young  lions).  C.  D.  E.  F. 

Arp.  Crahmer’s  Belatives.  — One  of  the 
articles  of  accusation  preferred  against  Archbishop 
Cranmer  in  1543  (Strype’s  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  ed. 
Oxon.  i.  168)  states,  that  ‘^his  sister  married  a 
Milner,  and  in  his  lifetime  had  married  one  Bing- 
ham, and  her  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Com- 
missary.” 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  was  the  name  of 
this  Milner,  and  who  was  this  Commissary  ? It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  editor  of  Cranmer’s 
Remains  and  Letters  (ed.  Parker  Society,  p.  265) 
that  Bingham  is  the  same  as  “my  kinsman  and 
servant  Henry  Bingham,”  whom  Cranmer  recom- 
mended in  1533  for  “ the  auditorship  of  the  church 
of  Lincoln.”  But  he  gives  no  reasons  for  the 
suggestion,  and  as  the  families  of  Bingham  and 
Cranmer  both  belonged  to  the  gentry  of  Notting- 


hamshire, they  might  easily  be  related  to  each 
other  in  a more  honourable  way.  Tewars. 

Perforated  Eock  at  Eyam.  — I shall  be 
obliged  for  information  respecting  the  perforated 
rock  near  the  village  of  Eyam,'’  Derbyshire,  its 
position,  dimensions,  and  peculiarities;  and  the 
superstitions,  if  any,  connected  with  it.  There  is 
a plate  of  the  rock  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  September  .1801,  p.  785,  but  it  is  of  rough 
execution.  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Gigmanity. — This  word  (with  numerous  varia- 
tions thereon),  a coinage  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s,  ap- 
pears likely  to  take  a certain  place  in  the  English 
language  as  an  illustration  of  sham  respectability, 
or  rather  respectability  from  a costerdom  point  of 
view,  and  was,  I believe,  first  used  by  him  in  1832 
in  his  essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  which 
appeared  in  Fraser"' s Magazine  of  that  year.  The 
authority  quoted  for  its  use  is  the  answer  of  a 
witness  on  the  famous  trial  of  Thurtell  for  the 
murder  of  Weare,  which  took  place  in  October, 
1823:  — 

“ Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  respectable  ? 

A.  He  always  kept  a gig. 

“ Thus  does  society  naturally  divide  itself  into  four 
classes : Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gigmen,  and  Men.” 

On  referring,  however,  to  a volume  printed  by 
T.  Kelly,  Paternoster  Eow,  1824,  512  pp.,  in  which 
the  murder  of  Weare  is  treated  in  a very  ex- 
haustive manner,  and  the  examination  of  witnesses 
(fifty-four  in  number)  both  at  the  inquest  and  the 
subsequent  trial,  given  in  the  most  minute  detail, 
I am  unable  to  find  the  answer  on  which  Carlyle 
founds  his  very  quaint  definition. 

Although  the  word  gig”  occurs  on  the  trial 
several  hundred  times,  yet  in  no  instance  do  I find 
it  used  as  a voucher  either  for  its  owner’s  or  occu- 
pant’s respectability. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  think  this  a 
subject  of  sufficient  interest  to  inquire  further 
whether  Carlyle  is  right  in  his  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  word  in  question  or  not.  H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Gough. — What  is  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
this  surname  ? In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  I have  seen  one  man’s  name  variously 
given  as  Gough,  Gaffe,  Goche,  Gock,  Cox,  Coqkj 
and  in  other  instances  I have  noticed  slight  varia- 
tions of  some  of  these.  W.  C.  B. 

Huddlestone  Pedigree.  — More  than  fifty 
years  since  my  father  copied  a pedigree  of  the 
family  of  Huddlestone  of  Sawston  Hall,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. The  copy  was  given  to  me  several 
years  before  my  father’s  death.  The  following 
statement  heads  the  pedigree  : — 

“ This  Pedigree,  Genealogy,  or  Lineall  Descent  of  the 
Ayntient  and  Right  worthy  Famylie  of  Hodlestone  of 
Salstone,  in  the  Countey  of  Cambridg,  and  of  Hodlestone 
Lords  of  Milham,  in  the  Countey  of  Cumberlande,  and  of 
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diuers  other  Manners  and  Lordshipps,  shewing  theire 
Matches  and  Aliances  with  many  Princely  and  Plonor- 
ahle  and  Eight  Noble  famyleyes,  faithfulley  and  Care- 
fulley  Drawne  and  Collected  out  of  the  Publick  Kecordes 
of  this  Kingdom,  Ayntient  deedes,  and  Euidences,  bookes 
of  Armes  and  other  venerable  Prooves  by  John  Taylor 
at  the  Lute  in  fleete  street,  finished  in  Ann®  1641.” 

The  pedigree  appears  to  he  correct  as  far  as  I 
have  examined  it,  and  I conclude  that  ^^John 
Taylor  at  the  Lute  in  fleet  street”  was  not  like 
the  notorious  W.  Dakyns,  a maker  of  false  pedi- 
grees.” Is  any  reader  of  & Q.” 'acquainted 
with  another  pedigree  drawn  out  by  John  Taylor  ? 
and  is  anything  known  about  the  compiler  of  the 
Huddlestone  pedigree  ? 

^ R.'D.  Dawsox-DufeielP;  LL.D. 
Sephton  Eectory,  Liverpool. 

Jesse  Windows.  — Is  there  any  rule  about  the 
proper  place  for  these  in  churches  ? Several  of 
the  best- known  ancient  examples  are  cast  windows^ 
but  I think  I have  seen  or  heard  it  stated  that  the 
west  is  the  most  appropriate  place;  for  some  sym- 
bolical reason.  H.  S.  R. 

Masoney. — Any  information  a brother  could 
give  me  relating  to  the  medal  I describe  would 
much  oblige.  Obv. : ^^caeolvs  . sackville  . 
MAGISTER  . F . L.”  NATTER  ” 1731.  His  bust. 
Hev.:  ‘^AB  . ORIGINE.”  Nude  figure  (the  genius 
of  Secrecy  ?),  left  arm  resting  upon  the  column  ; 
the  cornucopia  in  the  hand ; the  plumb-rule,  the 
level;  the  square;  and  other  emblems  of  Masonry 
at  his  feet.  Belfast. 

^•Harie  Montgomery,  sometyrae  one  of  the 
sub-briggadeers  of  the  troup  of  "Horse  Gimrds,” 
was  living  near  Edinburgh  in  1709.  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  something  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged.  E.  M.  S. 

Motto  : ‘‘  Bydand  ” : Gordon. — Whose  motto 
is  this.P  and  what  is  its  meaning?  In  Burke’s 
Peerage  (1847,  p.  1154,)  I find  it  in  the  list  of 
mottoes  thus — Bydand.  Gordon,  BV’  without 
explanation.  In  the  body  of  the  work  I cannot 
find  it  assigned  to  any  of  the  Gordon  families. 
Gordon  of  Embo,  Bart.  : “ Forward  without  fear.” 

„ of  Earlston,  Bart. : “ Dread  God,” 

„ of  Gordonstoun,  Bart. ; “ Courage,” 

„ of  Halkin,  Bart. : (No  motto  given.) 

„ of  Niton,  Bart. : “ Animo  non  astutia,” 

„ Marquis  of  Huntly : “ Stant  cjetera  tigno  ” (qu. 
meaning  ?). 

„ Earl  of  Aberdeen  : “ Ne  nimium,” 

„ Viscount  Kenmure : “ Dread  God.” 

Is  Bydand  ” the  old  English  participle  present 
of  the  verb  to  ^Hyde  ” or  bide,”  and  equivalent 
to  biding  or  waiting,  or  I bide  my  time  ” ? Hal-  • 
liwell  gives  Bydande,  bearing  ? — 

‘ And  ye,  ser  Gye,  a thousande 
Bolde  men,  & wele  bydande.’  ” 

MS.  Cantab,  flf.  ii.  38,  f.  158. 

H.  K. 


The  Princess  Olive  of  Cttmberland:  had 
SHE  A Son  ? — I have  a cutting  from  a newspaper 
(I  suspect  the  Observer,  and  somewhere  about 
1822),  but  it  is  undated,  and  I wish  to  identify  it 
if  possible.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Marlborough  Street.— A young  man  v/ho  repre- 
sented himself  a son  to  the  soi-disant  Princess  of  Cumber- 
land, applied  to  Mr.  Conant  on  Monday  evening  for  re- 
lief, and  after  having  received  some  aid,  was  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  As  some  doubts  arose  as  to  his  having 
gained  a settlement  elsewhere,  the  assistant-overseer, 
Mr.  Bigg,  was  deputed  by  the  parish  to  Her  Royal  High-- 
ness  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  youth’s  account. 
The  Princess  Olive  seemed  much  surprised,  and  while 
she  admitted  having  protected  the  bojq  stoutly  denied 
her  maternity,  adding  that,  ‘ even  if  he  was  her  son  he 
was  illegitimate,  and  had  no  claim  on  her.  But  that  he 
was  not  hers,  so  help  me  God.’  Mr.  Bigg  then  returned, 
and  further  inquiries  were  ordered  to  be  made,  some  of 
which  turned  out  of  little  advantage  to  the  boy.” 

Can  any  reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  help  me,  if  not 
to  the  precise  date,  to  some  approximate  one  ? 
Of  what  parish  was  Mr.  Bigg  the  assistant-over- 
seer ? When  did  Mr.  Conant  become  Sir  Nathaniel 
Conant?  I think  I have  met  with  other  allusions 
to  this  supposed  son,  but  having  neglected  Cap- 
tain Cuttle’s  advice,  am  obliged  to  apply  to  your 
Refuge  for  the  Literary  Destitute,  ‘^N.  & Q.” 

T.  P. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer. — Can  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  information  as  to  the  pa- 
rentage of  Thomas  Palmer,  who  was  at  one  time 
page  of  honour  to  Anne  Hyde  (wife  of  James  II.), 
and  was  subsequently,  1669,  vicar  of  Clonfert  and 
Tullilease,  co.  Cork?  After  that  year  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of 
Munster,  and  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Ardfert 
and  Aghadoe,  and  became  the  first  Protestant 
rector  of  Kenmare,  co.  Kerry.  {Vide  Brady’s 
Pecords  of  Cork,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.)  Any  reference 
to  the  university  wherein  he  graduated  &c.  would 
oblige  A.  H.  H. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

^^The  Life  of  Pill  Garlick.” — I have  bought 
at  an  old  book-stall  The  Life  of  Pill  Garlick,  2nd 
edition,  1815,  printed  by  John  Miller,  25,  Bond 
Street,  and  N.  Mahan,  Dublin ; and  as  I have  been 
unable  to  find  the  author,  I shall  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  can  assist  me  through  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 

•Tesse  Turner. 

Sir  Richard  Pride  a ux. — In  Westcote’s  and 
Lysons’s  Devonshire,  Wootton’s  Baronetage,  and 
the  Devonshire  Visitations,  Sir  Richard  Prideaux 
of  Orcharton  is  stated  to  have  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March 
(executed  1330),  and  his  son  Sir  Geoffrey  the 
daughter  of  Wm.  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
On  the  other  hand,  I find  no  mention  whatever 
made  of  a Prideaux  in  connection  with  either  of 
those  families  in  Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage  and 
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Eyton’s  Shi'opshire,  both  of  them  reliable  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  Can  any  of  your  readers  ex- 
plain the  discrepancy,  and  also  inform  me  whether 
Sir  John  Clifford,  Knt.,  whose  daughter  married 
Sir  Roger  Prideaux,  great-grandson  to  Sir  Geof- 
frey, belonged  to  the  Chudleigh  family  ? 

P.  C. 

Junior  Carlton  Club. 

Romaic  Inscriptions  in  Britain.  — Is  there 
any  book  which  contains  a complete  or  nearly 
complete  list  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  that  have 
been  turned  up  in  Britain  ? A.  O.  V.  P. 

Sky-larr.— Who  was  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  note  of  the  lark  ? — 

“ La  gentille  alouette  avec  son  tirelire, 

Tirelire,  h,  lire,  et  tireliran,  tire 

Vers  la  voute  du  ciel,  puis  son  vol  vers  ce  lieu 

Vire  et  desire  dire  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu.” 

F.  Gledstanes  Waugh. 

Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Supposed  Madness. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  I can  find  a tale  in  which  are 
related  the  adventures  of  a gentleman,  perfectly 
sane,  who  arrived  in  a remote  village  or  town 
where  a madman  was  expected,  for  whom  he  was 
mistaken  ? Of  course  all  his  acts  and  words  were 
regarded  as  those  of  a lunatic.  The  story,  I 
think,  appeared  several  years  ago  in  a serial  similar 
to  Household  Words  or  Chamhers's  Journal. 

* Psychologist. 

^ Tapestry  Map.  — Among  the  Gough  collec- 
tions in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a curious  tapestry 
map  of  the  Midland  Counties,  in  a somewhat  frag- 
mentary condition.  It  is  part  of  three  great  maps 
formerly  at  Mr.  Sheldon’s  house,  Weston  in  War- 
wickshire, supposed  to  be  the  earliest  specimens 
of  that  kind  of  work  in  England,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  country  by  Mr.  Sheldon  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  towns  and  villages  in  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  are  in  general  correctly  marked, 
and  the  forests  and  streams,  as  well  as  some  cas- 
tellated mansions.  The  inscriptions  on  the  corners 
of  the  map  are  quaint,  and  I quote  some  of  them 
that  were  sufBciently  perfect  to  decipher : — 

“ On  this  side  which  the  sun  does  warm  with  his  de- 
clining beams,  « 

Severn  and  Teme  do  run,  two  ancient  streames  ; 

These  make  the  neibors’  pastures  rich,  and  yele  of  fruit 
great  store. 

And  do  convey  throout  the  shire  commodoties  many 
more.” 

“ Here  hills  do  lift  their  heads  aloft  from  whence  sweet 
springs  do  flow. 

Whose  moistur  good  do  fertil  make  the  valleys  Couche 
below. 

This  Southly  part  which  here  below  toward  Gloucester 
fall. 

Of  corn  and  grass  great  plenty  yields,  and  fruit  ex- 
ceedeth  all. 


A citie  faire  so  called  of  old,  whose  beauty  to  this  day 

Right  well  commends  the  British  name. 

This  shire  whose  soile  of  corn  and  grain  great  plenty 
yields 

By  labour’s  careful  toile. 

In  threefold  paths  divided  is.  On 
East  doth  Cotswold  stand. 

Most  fertil  hills  for  sheep  and  wool, 

The  like  not  in  this  land.” 

From  Macray’s  Annals  of  the  Bodleian^  p.  II2, 
we  learn  the  remaining  maps  are  in  the  Museum 
at  York,  given  to  that  institution  by  Archbishop 
Vernon  Harcourt.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
in  that  district  can  inform  me  what  parts  of  Eng- 
land are  delineated,  and  whether  any  quaint  in- 
scriptions remain.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Tender-eyed. — There  has  been  a difference  of 
opinion  respecting  this  epithet  as  applied  to  Leah 
(Gen.  xxix.  17).  Some  suppose  it  to  signify  some 

blemish  or  soreness  in  the  eyes;”  others,  that 
whereas  Rachel  was  altogether  lovely,  Leah’s  eyes 
were  her  only  good  feature.  Not  many  days  since 
an  old  woman  used  this  expression  to  me  in  the 
former  sense  in  reference  to  her  grandchild.  On 
my  observing  how  weak  the  child’s  eyes  seemed, 
she  said,  Yes,  she  has  been  tender-eyed  from  her 
birth.”  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
an  instance  of  its  use  in  either  sense  ? S.  L, 

Thke  Family  Arms. — In  Morant’s  History  of 
Essex f the  arms  of  Tuke  of  Grossing  Temple  are 
said  to  be : Per  pale  az.  and  gu.  three  [lions  pas- 
sant guardant  or,  a mullet  for  difierence,  no 
crest.  Now  these  are  not  the  arms  of  that  family 
according  to  any  other  authority.  They  really 
are:  Per  fess  dancette  az.  and  gu.  three  lions 
passant.  Could  any  of  your  correspondents  explain 
the  source  of  the  error,  or  say  whether  there  was 
any  other  family  to  which  the  first-mentioned 
arms  belonged  ? K.  P. 


Delessert  Gallery  oe  Pictures. — The  papers 
have  recently  contained  several  notices  of  the  sale 
of  the  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the 
Delessert  family  at  Paris.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  about  this  col- 
lection, or  the  family  by  which  it  was  made  ? 

Ignoramus. 

[This  splendid  collection  of  Old  Masters  was  made  by 
Baron  Benjamin  Delessert,  a French  financier  and  phi- 
lanthropist, born  in  Lyons  Feb.  14,  1773,  died  in  Paris 
March  1,  1847.  He  served  in  Belgium  as  captain  of  ar- 
tillery under  Pichegru,  but  on  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  resigned  his  commission  to  assume  the  direction 
of  his  father’s  bank.  He  was  a patron  of  savings  banks, 
primary  schools,  houses  of  refuge,  and  other  charitable 

[*  The  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  should  liave 
been  supplied. — Ed.] 
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institutions.  He  was  also  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  formed  not  only  a splendid  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, hut  a magnificent  botanical  and  conchological  col- 
lection. His  herbal,  which  had  been  commenced  for  his 
sister  by  J.  J.  Kousseau,  contained  no  less  than  86,000 
specimens  of  plants,  3000  of  which  were  previously  un- 
known. His  botanical  collections  are  illustrated  in  the 
important  work,  in  which  he  was  a collaborator  with  De 
Candolle,  leones  selectee  Plantarum,  2 vols.  4to,  Paris, 
1820-46,  and  his  conchological  treasures  were  described 
in  1847  by  Dr.  Chenu.  Charles  Blanc  has  devoted  two 
elaborate  and  learned  articles  to  the  old  and  modern  pic- 
tures in  the  Delessert  collection  in  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1869. 
There  is  an  excellent  memoir  of  Baron  Delessert  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Biographie  Universelle,  x.  319-323. 
Consult  also  the  Notice  su7-  la  Collection  de  Tableaux  de 
MM.  Delessert,  Paris,  1844,  8vo.] 

The  Libekal.” — In  the  preface  to  the  first 
number  [?]  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  magazine,  The  Liberal, 
he  tells  the  object  of  the  periodical;  namely,  to 
contribute  our  liberalities  in  the  shape  of  Poetry, 
Essays,  Tales,  Translations,  and  other  Amenities,” 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that — 

“ Italian  literature,  in  particular,  will  be  a favourite 
subject  with  us  ; and  so  was  German  and  Spanish  to 
have  been,  till  we  lost  the  accomplished  scholar  and  friend 
who  was  to  share  our  task ; but  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a supply  of  the  scholarship,  though  not  of  the 
friendship.” 

Who,  pray,  was  this  accomplished  scholar  and 
friend  ? James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 

[The  accomplished  scholar  and  friend  was  no  doubt 
poor  Shelley.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Leigh  Hunt 
arrived  at  Genoa  on  June  14,  1822,  and  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  Shelley  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  him.  But 
so  desirous  was  the  latter  of  seeing  his  friend  personally, 
that  he  determined  to  go  in  his  boat  with  Williams  to 
Leghorn,  where  Hunt  had  speedily  proceeded,  to  arrange 
with  Lord  Byron  the  final  preliminaries  of  The  Liberal. 
On  the  8th  of  the  following  month  Shelley  perished  in  a 
storm,  at  the  earl}’"  age  of  thirty.  Leigh  Hunt,  after 
speaking  of  this  melancholy  occurrence,  says  : “We  re- 
mained but  three  months  at  Pisa  subsequently  to  this 
calamitous  event.  We  then  went  to  Genoa,  where  we 
received  the  first  number  of  the  periodical  work.  The 
Liberal,  which  LordBj^ron  had  invited  me  to  set  up,  and 
in  which  Shelley  was  to  have  assisted.  He  did  assist, 
for  his  beautiful  translation  of  the  ‘ May  Day  Night  ’ 
from  Goethe  appeared  in  the  first  number.”  {^Auto- 
biography, ed.  1860,  p.  323.) 

Again,  Lord  Byron,  writing  to  Mr.  Murray  from 
Genoa,  Oct.  9,  1822,  says  : “ I have  done  all  I can  for 
Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here ; but  it  is  almost  useless  : 
his  wife  is  ill,  his  six  children  not  very  tractable,  and  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world  he  himself  is  a child.  The  death 
of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground,  and  I could  not  see 
them  in  such  a state  without  using  the  common  feelings 


of  humanitjq  and  what  means  were  in  my  power  to  set 
them  afloat  again.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
preface  to  The  Liberal,  as  well  as  the  title-page,  must 
have  been  written  after  the  completion  of  the  first  volume 
in  1822.] 

Satikical  Medal. — I have  in  my  possession  a 
very  curious  medal  which  was  dug  up  in  the 
grounds  of  the  abbey  at  Barnwell,  near  Cam- 
bridge, more  than  forty  years  since,  when  my 
father  was  curate  of  that  parish  and  resided  in 
the  abbey,  and  it  has  been  in  my  possession  ever 
since.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  at  the 
Reformation,  and  is  made  of  brass,  with  a part 
attached  to  it  forming,  as  I conjecture,  a tobacco- 
stopper.  There  is  also  a small  round  hole  in  it, 
through  which  a ribbon  was  most  probably  put 
in  order  to  suspend  it  round  the  neck.  On  both 
sides  of  the  medal  are  heads,  with  mottoes  in 
Latin  running  round  as  a border.  It  is  four  and 
a half  inches  in  circumference.  On  one  side  is  a 
cardinal’s  head,  which,  when  inverted,  forms  the 
head  of  a fool  with  cap  and  bells.  The  motto  is. 
^‘SAPIENTES  STVLTi  ALIQVANDO.”  On  the  other  side 
is  a profile  of  the  Pope  with  his  mitre,  which  being, 
inverted,  represents  a likeness  of  his  Satanic  Ma- 
jesty. The  motto  is  ‘‘ecclesia  pekveksa  tenet 

EACIEM  DIABOLI.” 

A similar  medal  was  dug  up  in  Armagh  in  the 
autumn  of  1856,  with  this  exception,  it  had  not  a 
part  attached  like  a tobacco-stopper  and  the  hole 
for  the  ribbon.  I wish  to  know  the  date,  the 
occasion  of  its  being  struck,  and  the  value  ? 

Edwin  W.  R.  Pulling. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  the  medal  engraved  and 
described  in  the  curious  volume  entitled  Monnaies  des 
Eveques,  des  Innocens,  des  Fans,  etc.  It  is,  of  course, 
directed  against  the  Court  of  Home,  and  emanated  from 
the  Protestant  party.  In  the  same  volume  our  corre- 
spondent will  find  described  and  engraved  the  medal 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  party  issued  in  ridicule  of 
their  opponents  : on  one  side  of  which  is  a double  head, 
representing  Calvin  and  the  Devil,  with  the  motto  “ joan,. 
cALViNus,  HERESiARCHA  PEssiMus  and  on  the  reverse,, 
a double  head  of  a Cardinal  and  a Fool,  with  the  legend 

“ ET  STULTI  ALIQUANDO  SAPITE.  PSAL.  XCIII.” J 

PooE  John.  — What  is  the  ^^poor  John”  men- 
tioned by  Massinger,  The  Guardian,  Act  III. 
Sc.  1?  — 

“ Or  live,  like  a Carthusian,  on  poor  John.” 

C.  B.  T. 

[Poor  John  is  a coarse  kind  of  fish,  salted  and  dried. 
The  fish  itself  is  called  also  hake.  It  is  said  to  resemble 
ling.  Malone  said  that  it  was  called  pauvre  gens  in 
French ; perhaps  rather  pauvre  Jean.  It  was,  of  course, 
verj’-  cheap  fare,  as  noticed  by  Harington,  Ep.  ii.  50  : — 

“ But  suddenly  thou  grewst  so  miserable. 

We  thy  old  friends  to  thee  unwelcomd  are. 

Poor  John  and  apple-pyes  are  all  our  fare.” 

See  Nares’s  Glossary  for  other  examples.] 
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The  Age  eor  Okdinatioh. — In  The  Christian 
Leaders  of  the  last  Century,  I)y  fhe  Rev.  J.  C. 
Ryle,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Nelson,  are  the 
following  passages : — 

“At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  Whitefield  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  by  Bishop  Benson  of  Gloucester,” 
who  had  “ otFered  to  ordain  him,  though  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  whenever  he  wished.”  (P.  34.) 

Daniel  Eowlands  was  ordained  “ in-  London,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty,  in  the  year  1733.”  (P.  182.) 

Were  these  exceptional  instances  of  early  ordi- 
nation ? Chthbeet  Bede. 

[These  were  certainly  exceptional  instances  of  ordina- 
tion, as  in  the  cases  of  Archbishop  TJssher  and  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  both  received  the  order  of  Deacon 
before  they  were  twenty-one.  By  Canon  xxiv.,  as  well 
as  by  the  preface  to  the  Form  of  Ordination,  no  person 
can  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  orders  except  he  be 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  unless  he  have  a faculty, 
which  must  be  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. So  that  it  appears  a faculty  or  dispensation 
is  allowed  for  persons  of  superior  qualifications,  to  be 
admitted  deacons  sooner.  But  for  the  admission  of  a 
priest  under  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  years  there 
seems  to  be  no  dispensation.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  iv. 
.112  ; 3rd  S.  ix.  509.1 

Papier-MAche. — What  is  the  origin  of  papier- 
mache  ? C.  M.  Nichols. 

\Papxer-maclie,  the  French  term  for  moistened  or 
pulped  paper,  was  probably  first  suggested  by  some  of 
the  beautiful  'productions  of  Sinde  and  other  parts  of 
India,  where  it  is  emplo^^ed  in  making  boxes,  trays,  &c., 
as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan.  In  1740  one  Martin,  a 
German  varnisher,  went  to  Paris  to  learn  this  manufac- 
ture from  Lefhvre.  On  returning  to  his  own  country  he 
was  so  successful  in  his  exertions  that  his  paper  snuff- 
boxes were  called  after  him  “ Martins.”] 


“THE  EEVERED  AND  EUPTUEED  OGDEN.” 

S.  iii.  383.) 

Mr.  Canning  is  misreported  as  having  used  the 
phrase  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden  ” in  a 
debate  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  on  March  II,  1818. 
The  misreport  appeared  only  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  The  Times’  report  gives  the  ever-to- 
be-revered  and  unhappy  Ogden.”  The  Chronicle 
version  is  reproduced  in  the  collection  of  Can- 
ning’s speeches  published  by  Ridgway,  but  this 
speech  was  not  corrected  by  Canning.  The  editor, 
Air.  Therry,  says  that — 

“ The  discrepancy  in  the  reports  has  given  rise  to  some 
doubts  whether  Mr.  Canning  uttered  the  word  ‘ruptured.’ 
It  is  now  retained  in  the  text  because  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  correct  one.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  disavow  it.” 

This  is  a singular  reason  for  the  undoubting  ” 
belief  of  the  editor.  At  that  time  members  of 


the  legislature  were  not  very  solicitous  about  cor- 
recting errors  in  the  reports  of  their  speeches,  and, 
as  a rule,  they  never  did  so  except  from  their 
places  in  Parliament.  But  though  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  disavow  the  word,  the  reporter  himself 
did — a circumstance  of  which  the  editor  was  not 
aware.  Assuming  the  word  to  have  been  spoken, 
the  editor  thinks  Canning  was  justified  in  using 
it,  and  I agree  with  him. 

Ogden  was  one  of  the  persons  arrested  for  sedi- 
tion under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817.  When 
released,  he  caused  a petition  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  full  of  outrageous  false- 
hoods. Ogden’s  violation  of  truth  in  this  matter 
is  sufficiently  exposed  by  Mr.  Therry  in  a note  to 
Canning’s  speech,  and  therefore  I will  reproduce 
it : — 

“ Nothing  can  elucidate  Ogden  so  clearly  as  himself. 
After  describing  in  his  petition  the  indignity  with  which 
he  was  treated  at  Manchester  upon  his  arrest,  and  the 
suddenness  of  his  being  ‘ posted  off  for  London,’  Mr. 
Ogden  thus  expresses  himself : — 

‘ The  ponderous  irons  the  petitioner  was  loaded  with 
broke  his  belly,  and  caused  an  hernia  to  ensue  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  going  to  bed,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  alarm  the  gaoler.  The  petitioner  remained 
in  that  dreadful  state  more  than  sixteen  hours,  in  the 
most  excruciating  torture.  On  the  turnkey  appearing  in 
the  morning  two  surgeons  were  sent  for,  who,  after  using 
such  means  as  seemed  to  them  necessary,  found  nothing 
would  do  but  the  knife,  and  apprehended  from  the  peti- 
tioner’s age  (74)  he  would  die  under  the  operation.  The 
pain  hie  endured  was  so  great  that  he  insisted  on  that 
means  being  resorted  to ; they  unwillingly  commenced 
the  operation,  which,  continued  for  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes ; and,  praised  be  God  and  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geons, the  petitioner  survived  it,’  &c.  &c. 

“ But  what  must  be  the  execration  of  every  honest  man 
at  learning  the  facts — that  the  disease  had  actually  been 
of  more  than  twenty  years’  standing  ; and  that  the  au- 
spicious operation,  so  far  from  being  performed  the  morn- 
ing immediately  succeeding  his  imprisonment,  did  not 
take  place  ’till  four  months  after  that  incident — the  entire 
interval  from  the  18th  of  March,  the  daj'"  on  which  his 
fetters  were  removed,  to  the  27th  of  July,  the  day  on 
which  the  operation  was  performed,  being  fraudulently 
skipped  over  in  order  to  deceive  the  House  of  Commons. 
Besides,  in  his  private  communications  to  his  friends, 
Ogden  blessed  his  stars  for  being,  by  his  cure,  made — as 
he  expressed  himself  to  the  gaoler — ‘ a better  man  than 
he  had  been  for  twenty  j’^ears  before  ’ ; and  (after  stating 
‘ the  courtesy  and  attention  ’ which  he  experienced  from 
the  Privy  Council — ‘ the  hospitable  manner  ’ of  his  treat- 
ment in  the  prison  — the  excellence  of  his  fare — the 
humanity  of  the  governor — and  his  own  improvement, 
even  in  religion)  concluded  a letter  from  Horsemonger 
Prison  to  his  wife  in  these  words:  ‘ Dear  wife,  have  no 
fear  for  me,  I am  in  good  hands  ’ ; also  in  a communi- 
cation to  Lord  Sidmouth,  dated  in  January  last,  he  used 
this  sentence  : ‘ I have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
regal  government  whatsoever,’  yet  was  afterwards  capa- 
ble of  the  base  abuse  of  the  right  of  petition  which  is 
manifest  from  the  imposture  of  his  principal  allegations.” 

Now  that  my  band  is  in,  I will  transcribe  tbe 
rupture  passage  in  Canning’s  speech,  and  another 
in  which  he  afterwards  alluded  to  it  in  a speech 
at  Liverpool. 
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“ Ward  and  all  his  patient  sufferings  being  thus  aban- 
doned, next,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  and  all  the 
flexibility  of  pathos,  was  introduced  the  revered  and  rup- 
tured Ogden ; his  name  was  pronounced  with  all  the 
veneration  belonging  to  virtuous  age  and  silver  hairs  ; 
and  3’et,  on  inquiring,  what  did  his  case  turn  out  to  be, 
but  that  he  had  been  cured  of  a rupture  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ? The  greater  part  of  the  petition  of  this  ill-used 
personage  consisted  of  a nice  and  particular  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  extruded  bowels  writhed  round 
the  knife  of  the  surgeon  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
the  general  shudder  felt  by  the  House  when  that  part  of 
the  petition  was  read.  Yet  the  plain  truth  was  that  this 
man  had  laboured  under  this  affliction  (asserted  in  the 
petition  to  have  been  produced  by  the  severity  of  his 
confinement)  many  years ; and  that  he  took  advantage 
of  his  imprisonment  to  have  it  cured  gratis,  expressing 
afterwards  to  his  friends  and  relatives  the  comfort  and 
delight  which  he  experienced  on  being  thus  made  a new 
man  again.  His  case  might  be  a very  fit  case  for  the 
Rupture  Society  ; but  to  require  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  it  was  such  a daring  attempt  upon  its  credu- 
lity as  would  probably  be  never  again  attempted.” 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader 
that  this  speech  was  not  revised  by  the  great 
orator.  Imagine  Canning  speaking  of  the  ‘‘  flexi- 
bility of  pathos/’  and  of  the  House  feeling  a 
shudder ! Canning  probably  alluded  to  the  sen- 
sibility of  pathos  (which  fell  upon  the  reporter’s 
ear  as  flexibility)^  and  spoke  of  a shudder  run- 
ning through  or  pervading  the  House.  When 
Canning  was  a candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Liverpool  in  1820  (and  I may  be  permitted  to 
say,  by  parenthesis,  that  his  speeches  during  his 
election  contests  for  that  town,  published  in  one 
volume,  little  known,  contain  passages  equal  to 
any  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  which  charmed 
the  House  of  Commons),  Mr.  Eushton  censured 
the  passage  above  quoted,  whereupon  Mr.  Canning 
spoke  as  follows : — 

“A  petition  bad  been  presented  from  a man  whose 
name  he  (Sir.  Rushton)  has  mentioned,  stating  that  the 
irons  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  when  taken  into 
custod3%  had  brought  on  that  complaint  under  which  he 
described  himself  as  labouring.  It  was  distinctly  stated 
in  that  petition,  not  that,  having  such  a complaint  upon 
him,  he  was  nevertheless  taken  up,  (as  the  gentleman 
seems  to  imagine,)  but  that  the  apprehension  and  re- 
straint had  produced  on  this  poor  man  so  terrible  a 
calamity.  The  petition  went  on  to  describe  the  process 
of  an  operation,  rendered  necessary  in  this  case,  with  all 
the  disgusting  detail  of  chirurgical  particularity.  It  was 
quite  obvious,  that  this  description  was  intended  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  all  who  should  hear  it  against  the 
supposed  authors  of  the  calamity  under  which  the  poor 
man  laboured,  and,  by  necessaiy  inference,  of  the  suffer- 
ings incident  to  the  treatment  of  it.  I made  inquiry’  into 
the  matter  of  this  petition,  and  communications  were 
voluntarity  made  to  me,  from  which  I learnt,  to  my  in- 
finite astonishment,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the  effect 
of  his  irons,  and  the  immediate  consequence,  therefore, 
of  his  confinement,  the  man  had  been  afflicted  with  his 
complaint  for  about  twenty  years;  and  that,  so  far  from 
being  aggravated  by  his  imprisonment,  he  had,  during 
that  imprisonment,  been  cured  at  the  public  expense. 
Nay,  I learnt,  on  what  I believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be 
incontestable  authority,  that  in  the  first  moment  of  his 
liberation  he  had  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  care 


which  had  been  taken  of  him ; and  that  it  was  not  tni 
some  time  afterwards,  and  upon  mature  reflection  or 
advice,  that  he  Avas  induced  to  accuse  government  as  the 
author  of  his  long-standing  disease.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  gross  than  such  an  imposture  ? The  calamity  was 
itself  grievous  enough ; but  Avas  it  not  shameful  to  ascribe 
to  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  the  result  of  natural  in- 
firmity ? And,  if  I indignantly  exposed  the  baseness  of 
such  a fraud,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  I was,  more  than 
any  man  who  heard  me  then,  or  who  hears  me  now, 
insensible  to  human  suffering  ? Those  who  draw  such 
an  inference  are  guilty  of  a gross  calumny  against  me. 
If,  in  expressing  a just  indignation  at  such  a fraud,  any 
words  escaped  me  Avhich  could,  in  an}’-  fair  mind,  be  liable 
to  a misconstruction,  I am  sorry  for  it ; but  I bate  no  jot 
of  the  indignation  which  I then  expressed.  I think  now, 
as  I thought  then,  that  this  case,  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a foul 
and  wicked  attempt  to  mislead  and  to  inflame.  To  that 
statement  I immoveably  adhere.” 

C.  Eoss. 


CALIBAN : A TORTUGA  ISLANDER. 

(4th  s,  I 289.) 

In  a former  note  I endeavoured  to  show  that 
all  available  evidence  tended  to  prove  that  the 
hag-born  Caliban — the  monster  of  whom  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Prologue  to  Bartholomew  Fair^ 
sneeringly  said  that  nature  was  afraid,  and  whom 
Prospero  described  as  not  honoured  with  a human 
shape — was  a tortoise  man-monster.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a broad  farce  scene  in  Jon- 
son’s  Volpone,  first  acted  in  1605,  will  further 
show  that  turtle  near  upon  man’s  size  were  then 
known  in  England:  yet  so  little  known  that 
they  were  rare  curiosities,  as  witness  the  attempt 
at  disguise,  the  exclamations  of  the  merchants, 
and  the  excuse  and  explanations  of  Peregrine  ] 
and  again,  that  the  like  had  probably  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  fair  to  Shakespeare’s  holiday 
fools,”  and  ‘^made  more  than  one  man.” 

Sir  Politic  Would-be,  in  fear  of  pretended 
officers  of  the  Venetian  state,  has  recourse  to 

an  ingine  thought  upon  before  time.”  A tor- 
toise-shell is  laid  over  his  body  j and  while  his 
legs  are  concealed  in  a nook,  or  beneath  some 
piece  of  furniture,  his  head,  covered  with  a cap, 
stands  out  as  a tortoise-head,  and  his  hands  in 
black  gloves  as  the  fore-fins : — 

“ Sir  Pol.  Marr}’-  it  is,  sir,  of  a tortoise-shell 
Fitted  for  these  extremities ; — ’pray  you,  sir,  help  me  ! 
Here  I’a^c  a place,  sir,  to  put  back  mj’’  legs. 

Please  you  to  laj’-  it  on,  sir.  With  this  cap, 

And  my  black  gloves.  I’ll  lie,  sir,  like  a tortoise 
Till  they  are  gone. 

» . • • ■ f 

Isf  Merch.  What 
Are  jmu,  sir  ? 

Pereg.  I’m  a merchant  that  came  here 
To  look  upon  this  tortoise. 

Zrd  Merch.  How  ? 

Isf  J^ferch.  St.  Mark, 

What  beast  is  this  ! 

Pereg.  It  is  a fish. 
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2nd  Mercli.  Come  out  here. 

Fereg.  Nay,  you  may  strike  him,  sir,  and  tread  upon 
him ; 

He’ll  bear  a cart. 

2nd  Merck.  Can  he  not  go  ? 

Fereg,  He  creeps,  sir. 

[Sir  Pol.  is  made  to  creep,  and  they  pull  off  the 
disguise  and  discover  him.'\ 

Isi  Merck.  ’Twere  a rare  motion  to  he  seen  in  Fleet 
Street. 

2nd  Merck.  Aye,  i’  the  Term. 

1st  Merck.  Or  Smithtield,  in  the  Fair.” 

Volpone,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tbis  scene  was  one  of 
the  various  remembrances  wbicb  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  Caliban  5 neither  is  it  unlikely  that 
J onson  was  afterwards  the  more  bitter,  because 
Shakespeare’s  was  the  more  taking  idea.  I think, 
too,  that  we  gain  another  limit  as  to  the  time 
within  which  The  Tempest  was  written.  From 
some  apparent  remnants  of  rhyme,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  in  its  present  form  a re-written 
play.  It  may  be  so,  but  (unless  Caliban  was 
entirely  recast)  I do  not  think  that  the  original 
play  was  produced  prior  to  1605:  for  though 
Shakespeare  may  have  brought  forth  this  tortoise 
man-monster  after  seeing  Sir  Politic’s  stratagem, 
it  IS  most  unlikely  that  Jonson  would  have  intro- 
duced this  short  episode  after  Caliban  had  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  Sir  Politic’s  stratagem,  and 
its  course,  read  like  an  original  idea ; there  is  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  its  being  a squib  or 
parody  on  The  Tempest  or  on  Caliban,  and,  if  it 
were  not  a parody,  the  audience  would  have  cried 
Caliban”  and  mewed.  Neither  would  Ben  Jon- 
son have  liked  to  appear  as  even  a possible  bor- 
rower from  a contemporary  and  successful  rival. 

Beiissley  Nicholson. 

West  Australia. 


THE  OATH  BY  THE  COCK. 

(4‘h  S.  ii.  505.) 

“ I would  further  ask,  are  there  any  superstitious  be- 
liefs regarding  this  bird  which  would  tend  to  show  that 
‘ By  the  cock’  was  a pagan  oath  ? ” &c. 

“ It  is  not  known  that  the  cock  was  recognised  as  a 
mj'stical  bird  in  Scotland.  Eesuming  the  substance  of 
previous  observations : the  cock  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  day,  also  the  tutelary  divinity  of  medicine; 
and  to  .^sculapius,  his  son,  b}'-  the  nymph  Coronis.  Some 
of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  heart  of  the  cock  was 
acceptable  in  sacrifice,  which  is  interpreted  as  relative 
to  predictions,  for  Apollo  was  the  god  of  vaticination. 
During^the  prevalence  of  infectious. diseases  in  the  East, 
the  cock  forms  an  oblation  to  a sanguinary  divinity : it 
is  sacrificed  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples  dedicated  to 
one  corresponding  to  the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks;  or  it  is 
killed  over  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  who  is  sprinkled  with 
its  blood.  The  same  oblation  is  offered  by  the  women  of 
Malabar.  Formerly,  and  it  may  be  still,  a red  cock  was 
dedicated  by  sick  persons  in  Ceylon  to  a malignant  di- 
vinity, and  afterwards  offered  as  a sacrifice  in  the  event 


of  recovery.  Though  reprobated  by  the  priests,  it  is 
frequent  in  certain  parts  of  the  island.  At  length  medi- 
cine came  to  be  administered  in  Europe  at  the  crowing  of 
the  cock,  which  was  considered  superstitious.  In  Scot- 
land, it  will  be  recollected  that  a cock  was  buried  alive 
for  insanity ; that  the  blood  of  a red  cock  was  adminis- 
tered in  a flour  cake  to  an  invalid ; and  that  the  female 
of  this  bird  was  burnt  alive  as  the  remedy  for  a distemper. 

“ As  the  crowing  of  the  cock  announced  the  approach 
of  Phoebus  or  Apollo,  the  god  of  day,  it  became  mystical 
as  offensive  to  sorcerers,  who  hasten  to  shun  the  light : 
for  Lucian  says  that,  during  certain  conjurations,  the 
moon,  brought  down,  flew  up  to  heaven,  Hecate  sunk 
into  the  earth,  and  the  other  spirits  vanished,  when  the 
cock  began  to  crow.  Cock-crowing  at  an  untimely  hour 
was  deemed  ominous:  ‘Peter  denied  again,  and  imme- 
diately the  cock  crew  ’ ; in  commemoration  of  which,  it 
is  said,  a festival  has  been  instituted  wherein  the  celeb ra- 
tors  imitate  the  crowing  of  a cock,  accompanied  by 
ceremonies  ‘ most  deafening  to  the  ear,  and  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  the  eye.’  Thus  the  cock,  consecrated  to 
the  divinities  of  ancient  and  modern  pagans,  became 
mystical  among  the  Jews  and  Christians:  nor  has  it 
been  neglected  as  an  ingredient  of  the  superstitions  of 
Scotland.”  — The  Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  by 
John  Graham  Dalyell,  Esq.,  F.A.S.E.,  Glasgow,  1835. 

Moreover,  it  was  associated  with  the  sacerdotal 
courses  in  Jerusalem,  and  (I  am  not  going  to 
revive  the  cock  and  bull,  or  cock  and  bell  ques- 
tion,) probably  it  has  been  no  less  serviceable  in 
the  celebration  of  Christian  worship.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  former,  a rabbinical  commentator 
writes : — 

“ Non  instabat  galli  cantus,  quin  atrium  refertum  esset 
turba  Israelitarum.  Denique  in  codice  Succa  legitur, 
quum  festi  dies,  aut  nodes  verius,  tabernaculorum  age- 
rentur,  sacerdotes  duos  stetisse  in  porta  superiore,  qua 
ex  atrio  Israelitarum  ad  atrium  mulierum  descenditur,  et 
ad  can  turn  galli  tubas  infiasse.” — Blasii  Ugoliui  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  vol.  xxvii.  Cf.  Petron. 
cap.  74,  not.  Burmanni ; Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  21 ; Athenasi 
Deipn.  lib.  ix.  p.  374;  Jo.  Saresbur.  Folycrat.,  lib.i.  c.  13. 

We  must  also  mention,  as  having  a tendency  to 
the  origination  of  the  oath,  divination  by  the 
cock,  ' AXeurpoopavrela  : — 

“ The  cock,  commonlj’-  placed  by  the  side  of  Horus  and 
Anubis,  or  Mercury,  very  plainly  signified  what  was  to 
be  done  in  the  morning,  as  the  owl  marked  out  the  assem- 
blies that  were  to  be  held  in  the  evening.  Cocks  and 
cockrels  were  then  made  so  many  new  monitors  fore- 
telling futurity;  and  the  owl  acquired  in  this  matter  a 
talent  which  many  people  earnestly  contend  she  is  still 
possessed  of.  When  this  bird,  which  is  an  enemy  to  light, 
happens  to  shriek  as  she  passes  by  the  windows  of  a sick 
person,  where  she  perceives  it,  j^ou  never  can  beat  it  out 
of  their  head  that  this  shrieking,  Avhich  has  no  manner  of 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  dying  man,  is  a fore- 
boding of  his  end.” — Abbe  Pluche’s  History  of  the  Heavens, 
translated  by  J.  B.  de  Freval,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  Cf.  Luciani 
Somnium  seu  Gallus  ( Opera,  Lehmann,  vbl.  vi.  p.  332) 
Potter’s  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

Bibliothecae  Chetham. 
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MYKC’S  “ PAEISH  PRIEST”:  THE  WORD 
» VSE.” 

S.  i.  263,  353.) 

I was  mucli  obliged  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 
when,  about  a year  ago,  he  answered  some  que- 
ries of  mine  about  passages  in  Myrc’s  Instruc- 
tions for  Parish  Pi'iests,  E.  E.  T.  S.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Rossetti  (as  he  says  himself) 
had  not  the  book  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
answer.  However,  I hoped  that  my  chief  ques- 
tion might  attract  the  attention  of  some  one  who 
would  answer,  not  lacking  ^^the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  context.” 

With  Mr.  Rossetti’s  note,  however,  the  matter 
dropped  in  ^‘N.  & Q.”  Since  that  additions  and 
corrections  ” to  the  book  have  been  issued  by  the 
society,  but  of  the  passage  in  question  no  notice 
is  taken.  I now  give  the  passage  with  its  con- 
text, and  ask  again  for  information. 

The  subject  is  the  Cup  of  the  Eucharist.  Be- 
fore my  quotation,  it  has  been  ordered  that  if  a 
drop  of  the  blood  fall  upon  the  corporax  it  shall  be 
sucked  up  sowke  hyt  vp  ”),  and  the  corporax  put 
away  among  the  relics ; that  if  it  fall  upon  vest- 
ment or  pall,  the  piece  shall  be  cu-t  out,  burned 
(^‘ and  hyt  brenne”),  and  the  ashes  put  among 
the  relics  j and  that  if  it  fall  elsewhere,  upon 

tabul  or  ston,  vrpe  or  mat,”  it  shall  be  licked 
up  lyk  hyt  vp  ”),  the  place  shaved,  the  shavings 
burned,  and  the  ashes  put  among  the  relics.  Then 
come  the  following  lines  (pp.  59-60,  1.  1937- 
1946):  — 

“ 3ef  any  flye,  gnat,  or  coppe 
Doun  in-to  pe  chalys  droppe, 

'^ef\)ow  darst  for  castynge  \>ere, 

Vse  hyt  hoi  alle  1-fere, 

And  3ef  py  herte  do  wypstonde, 

Take  vp  the  fulpe  wyp  pyn  honde, 

And  ouer  the  chalys  wosche  hyt  wel 
Twyes  or  thiyes,  as  I pe  telle, 

And  vse  foi’th  pe  blod  penne, 

And  do  pe  fulpe  for  to  brenne.” 

The  italicised  lines  and  those  , following  are  ex- 
plained in  the  side-notes  : — 

“ swallow  it.  If  you  are  afraid  of  vomiting, 

take  it  out  with  your  hand  and  wash  it  over  the  chalice, 
and  then  burn  it.” 

Mr.  Rossetti’s  explanation  of  vse  (the  word 
asked  about)  is — Vse,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  here 
signifies  hum,  from  the  Latin  urere,  ustumf 

The  first  italicised  line  he  explains — 

“ If  thou  darest  to  plunge  [thy  fingers]  thereinto.” 

The  lines  following  those  italicised  make  Mr. 
Rossetti’s  far-fetching  from  Latin  urere  a need- 
less trouble.  Can  a single  instance  of  vse  meaning 
hum  be  found  anywhere  ? But,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  another  instance  be  produced  of  vse 
meaning  swalloiu  f 

Vomiting  is  a common  meaning  of  castynge  j but 
the  word  cast  has  forty  distinct  meanings  given 


to  it  in  Halliwell’s  Dictionary,  and  more  might  be 
added  now.  Moreover,  would  the  priest  be  com- 
manded to  swallow  the  deadly  poison  of  the  otter - 
cop  f This  morning  (April  25)  I have  happened 
upon  a story  in  that  not  very  recondite  book  Wan- 
lefs  Wonders,  how  Conradus,  Bishop  of  Constance, 
unwittingly  swallowed  a spider  from  the  chalice, 
and  hy  miracle  was  not  poisoned.  This  story,  in 
fact,  reminded  me  of  my  unanswered  question. 
Spider-poisoning  legends  are  common  enough, 
and  one  is  given  by  the  editor  on  this  very  passage 
of  Myrc. 

Vse  occurs  again  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  my 
quotation ; and  here  also  siualloiu  might  be  its 
meaning  from  the  context,  though  empty  away 
seems  the  simplest  and  readiest  interpretation. 

Perhaps  the  editor  of  Myrc — who,  I see,  some- 
times contributes  to  N.  & Q.” — would  vouchsafe 
an  answer.  John  Aedis,  Jun 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


CUSTOMS  OF  MANORS. 

(P^  S.  iii.  335.) 

For  the  information  of  Edward  Peacoce:,  Esq., 
and  others  who  may  be  induced  to  pursue  a very 
interesting  branch  of  historical  inquiry,  I beg  to 
offer  my  little  mite  touching  the  manor  of  Sid- 
mouth  in  Devonshire.  From  Domesday  Book, 
fol.  104,  it  appears  that  in  the  Saxon  times  this 
manor  pertained  to  Gutda  or  Ghida,  the  mother  of 
Harold  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  After 
the  Conquest  William  seized  it,  and  gave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Normandy. 
From  that  abbey  it  was  taken  in  1415  by  Henry 
V.  of  England,  and  presented  to  the  convent  of 
Syon  at  Isleworth,  near  London.  Of  the  abbess, 
Agnes  Jordan,  Richard  Gosnell  took  a ninty-nine 
years’  lease  for  517  Ifs.  7d.  per  annum,  beginning 
Feb.  5,  1538.  Henry  VIII.  seized  the  convent 
and  its  possessions  in  1539,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  interfered  with  Gosuell’s  lease.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  owner  of  the  fee  in  1558.  Thomas 
Baron  and  John  Leigh  or  Lee  appear  as  lessees  in 
1559.  Sir  William  Peryam,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  (his  monument  is  in  Crediton  church, 
Devon),  became  possessed  of  a quarter  of  the 
manor,  April  15,  1578.  .John  Scutt,  having  an 
interest  in  a moiety  of  the  manor  and  rectory, 
and  the  residue  of  Gosnell’s  lease,  demised  half  of 
his  half  to  Sir  W.  Per3^am,  1579.  Giles  Dottyn 
and  William  Hakevdll  held  the  manor  and  rectory 
in  1598.  King  James  I.  was  lord  of  the  fee  1602. 
Christopher  Mainwaring  took  a lease  of  the  king 
for  387  7s.  Qd.,  beginning  Dec.  21,  1604.  He 
afterwards  bought  the  manor  before  1623.  Sir 
Edmund  Prideaux  of  Netherton  Hall,  Farway, 
Devon,  Bart.,  bought  it  before  1627.  Sir  Peter, 
his  son,  succ^^ded  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
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March  28,  1628.  Sir  Peter,  son  of  Sir  Peter,  suc- 
ceeded Jan.  1682.  Sir  Edmund,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, followed  Nov.  22,  1705.  Sir  Edmund,  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  Eeh.  25, 1719-20.  Sir 
John,  half-brother  of  the  former,  succeeded  Eeh. 
26,  1728-9.  Sir  John  Wilmot  Prideaux,  grandson 
of  his  predecessor,  succeeded  August  25,  1766. 
Thomas  Jenkins  purchased  the  manor  and  some 
outlying  estates  for  15,6007,  May  2, 1787.  Thomas 
JenMns,  great-nephew  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
in  1798.  Edward  Hughes  Ball  Hughes  became 
possessed  in  1836.  George  Edmond  Balfour  pur- 
chased the  manor  for  about  80,0007  in  1866,  and 
is  the  present  possessor.  Behold  then,  in  brief,  a 
history  of  the  manor  of  Sidmouth  ^Hrom  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  day,”  as  the  his- 
torians phrase  it. 

From  the  time  of  William  the  Conq^ueror 
down  to  the  dissolution  of  Syon  House  in  1539, 
a period  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
customs  of  the  manor  were  such  as  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  the  lords 
thereof.  From  the  record  offices  in  London  I have 
transcribed  a compotus  or  two,  and  a host  of  sub- 
sidies of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
which,  though  not  customals,  give  some  insight 
into  local  customs.  In  deed  numbered  39  in  the 
parish  chest,  a manor  court  is  alluded  to.  No.  77, 
in  the  same  chest,  is  a customal  more  to  the  point. 
It  is  endorsed  — 

“ Sydmo^  new  [?]  pfentment  [and  then,  in  a different 
ink,]  of  ther  Cuftom  to  Chriftophr  Ma5mwarynge  at  his 
firft  Gourte  helde  within  the  Maner  of  Sydmouth.’’ 

This  customal  is  written  on  paper  in  a miserably 
cramped  hand,  and  is  without  date.  It  consists 
of  thirteen  answers  in  reply  to  certain  questions, 
but  the  questions  unfortunately  are  not  given. 
They  were  probably  written  on  another  sheet  of 
paper,  now  lost.  The  document  is  of  course  too 
long  to  transcribe ; nor  could  a copy  of  it  come 
within  Me.  Peacock’s  desire,  seeing  that  it  refers 
only  to  customs  of  local  interest,  which  would  not 
be  understood  at  a distance.  It  is  enough  now  to 
put  it  on  record  that  such  a customal  exists,  and 
where  it  may  be  found.  P.  Htjtchiksok. 

[9th  from  Edw.  H.  olim  de  Alford  in  com.  Line.] 


FREE  TRADE. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  171,  266,  343.) 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Me.  T.  J.  Beck- 
TOK  embrace  so  wide  a range  of  time  and  place, 
that,  in  questioning  some  of  them,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  to  leave  out  of  view  those  relating  to 
the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  days  of  James  I. 
of  England,  and  to  restrict  the  following  notes  to 
those  conclusions  which  have  reference  to  the  last 
two  centuries.  Me.  Becktok  says  that  — 

“ with  the  house  of  Brunswick  came  the  financial  prin- 
ciple of  perpetual  indebtedness,  the  effect  of  which  is 


profusion  by  the  privileged  and  famine  to  the  working 
classes : for  the  capital  by'  which  trades  would  employ 
labour  is  transferred  to  the  privileged,  to  be  employed  in 
purposes  of  public  uselessness  or  injuriousness.” 

This  remark  is  inaccurate.  Four  millions  of 
perpetual  debt  existed  at  the  end  of  one  Stuart 
sovereign’s  reign  (William  III.),  and  twenty-one 
millions  at  the  end  of  another’s  (Anne).  This 
shows  an  average  of  new  perpetual  debt,  growing 
at  the  rate  of  840,0007  per  annum,  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  accession  of  William  HI.  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Now,  if  this  annual 
rate  of  growing  indebtedness  be  compared  with 
the  figures  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  after  the 
advent  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  (or  Hanover), 
we  find  the  perpetual  indebtedness,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1739,  had  not  augmented  by 
more  than  an  additional  nineteen  millions  : show- 
ing an  average  of  760,0007  per  annum  only,  as 
contrasted  with  the  840,0007  per  annum  above 
referred  to.  It  might  probably  be  proved  that 
the  privileged  became  less  profuse  in  proportion 
to  their  means,  and  that  the  working  classes  died 
in  lesser  numbers  from  famine  after,  than  they 
did  before  the  introduction  of  the  funding  system. 
The  principle  of  borrowing  upon  perpetual  in- 
stead of  upon  temporary  mortgages  of  taxes  was 
resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  always  the 
most  economical  as  well  as  frequently  the  only 
practicable  way  of  borrowing.  The  pros  and  cons 
were  well  discussed  at  an  early  period  in  the  last 
century.  (See  particularly  Paterson’s  Conferences 
on  the  Public  Debt,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wed- 
nesday's Club  in  Friday  Street.  London,  1717 , &c.) 
The  system  of  perpetual  funding  may  not  deserve 
all  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  it  by  writers  of 
a subsequent  date,  of  the  class  of  Payne  for  ex- 
ample, but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  5 
and  far  less  does  it  warrant  the  diatribes  of  others 
of  those  writers  of  the  class  of  Payne,  whose 
pamphlet  on  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English 
Sydem  of  Finance  went  through  at  least  nine 
editions.  Its  telling  epigraph — On  the  verge,  nay 
even  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy  ” — avowedly  re- 
torted on  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  expression  he  used 
against  France,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  temporary  interest  felt  in  this  produc- 
tion of  the  English  republican.  But  I must  for- 
bear from  trespassing  on  your  pages  with  longer 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative  practice 
of  perpetual  and  temporary  funding  systems,  par- 
ticularly as  I have  said  my  say  upon  it  elsewhere, 
and,  on  the  last  occasion,  in  the  Dictionnaire 
de  Politique  (Paris,  1863-5),  art.  ^‘Annuites,  or 
Rentes  a Terme.” 

Me.  Beckton  proceeds  to  observe  that  — 

“ in  1694,  the  Bank  of  England  was  established  to  raise 
the  wind  for  the  government ; and  having  lent  all  their 
money  to  it,  suspended  payment  in  1797.” 
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Now  the  Bank  of  England  was  certainly  helped 
in  its  inception  by  the  desire  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment, but  on  its  establishment,  in  turn,  it  aided 
the  people : for,  since  the  date  of  the  government 
of  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  we  had  any  real  antago- 
nism between  government  and  popular  interests. 
A national  bank,  for  the  purposes  of  deposit  and 
circulation,  had  long  previously  been  hoped  for,  and 
its  establishment  desired,  by  far-seeing  practical 
men.  On  my  own  bookshelves,  as  probably  on  those 
of  many  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,”  are  several 
projects  of  the  kind,  printed  and  manuscript, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that 
of  William  III.  As  to  suspension  of  payment  in 
1797 : of  course,  payment  in  ringing  metal  was 
suspended  for  a time.  The  gold  and  silver  went 
out  of  the  country,  as  they  will  again,  of  their 
own  wayward  accord,  out  of  every  country,  how- 
ever rich,  with  adverse  exchanges  and  in  a state 
of  foreign  war,  or  even  of  domestic  war,  on  the 
largest  scale.  But  so  far  as  the  Bank  and  this 
country  (of  which  it  is  the  instrument)  are  con- 
cerned, financial  credit  was  never  really  disturbed. 
All  engagements  were  ultimately  met  with  punc- 
•tilious  honour.  The  national  good  faith  was  pre- 
served with  equal  wisdom  and  generosity.  The 
history  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  certainly  not 
the  dark  page  of  our  commercial  annals. 

Mr.  Brckton  next  remarks : — 

“ The  same  principle  of  lending  the  assets  entrusted  to 
them  (the  Bank),  repa5mble  on  demand,  to  the  govern- 
ment in  perpetuity,  is  continued,  but  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  1797.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  assets  of  the  Bank,  re- 
payable on  demand  (or  at  fixed  dates  to  depositors, 
public  and  private),  amount  at  the  present  time 
to  about  twenty-two  and  a half  millions  in  the 
banking  department ; against  which  are  held,  on 
the  asset  side  of  the  account,  other  securities, 
i.  e.  first-class  bills,  gold  and  silver  coin,  notes 
payable  in  gold  at  the  issue  department,  and 
other  convertible  property,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  twenty-five  and  a half  millions.  So  there  is  a 
surplus  of  about  three  millions,  without  trenching 
on  the  very  marketable  item  of  government  secu- 
rities held  by  this  department  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  millions ; and  which,  with  the  three  mil- 
lions surplus  above  alluded  to,  is  a collateral  or 
further  security  to  depositors,  and  balances  the 
liability  of  the  Bank  to  those  of  us  who  are  pro- 
prietors, and  to  whom  the  capital,  and  the  surplus 
profit,  or  rest,  belong.  All  this  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  notes  issued,  the  issue  department 
being  a separate  and  automatic  branch ; and  the 
government  debt  to  it  but  little  exceeds  one-third 
of  the  present  note  circulation. 

Mr.  Bucrton"  proceeds  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment — 

“ is  also  absorbing  fast  all  the  savings-bank  deposits, 


also  the  telegraphs,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  railways ; 
so  that  ill  effect  free  trade  is  still  in  constant  course  of 
violation,” 

But  we  may  question  if  the  circumstance  of 
savings-banks  being  in  the  hands  of  government 
has  any  bearing  at  all  on  free  trade  ? It  appears 
to  be  merely  a matter  of  public  polity  whether 
the  savings-banks  should  be  brought  into  a safe 
and  simple  form,  home,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  labouring  classes ; and,  for  such  a 
purpose,  no  other  machinery  exists  except  that 
of  the  Post  Office,  whose  ramifications  extend, 
like  the  blood  in  the  body,  to  every  pulsation  of 
daily  social  life.  So  it  is  with  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  price  of  the  dispatch  of  a message  is 
not  variable  and  speculative,  like  that  of  com- 
modities or  of  the  ordinary  results  of  labour,  of 
art,  or  of  science — all  more  or  less  affected  by  free 
trade  or  protection : and  if  government  centra- 
lisation of  telegraphs,  or  even  of  railways  (now, 
for  many  uses,  as  much  the  Queen’s  highways  as 
the  common  roads  of  old),  can  be  made  produc- 
tive of  greater  speed,  economy,  and  convenience, 
than  if  administered  by  private  enterprise,  the 
cause  of  free  trade  is  not  violated,  but  really 
administered  to.  Of  course  there  are  certain 
limits  to  interference ; but  the  sound  sense  of 
legislation  will  prevent  any  degeneracy  in  our 
days  into  a too  paternal  government,  or  into 
administration  on  the  Japano- Chinese  system  of 
pure  meddlesomeness  and  mutual  distrust. 

Mr.  Buckton’s  excellent  concluding  sentence, 
that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  individual,  and  therefore,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  of  national  wealth,”  commends 
itself  to  those  waverers  from  the  theory  of  free 
trade  who  are  always  to  be  found  amongst  us. 
At  the  same  time,  I would  differ  from  him  in  the 
impression  “ that  the  labours  of  the  working 
classes  who  made  Cobden  their  leader  are  be- 
coming nugatory  by  legislation.”  In  what  w\ay 
is  it  so  ? Plave  not  the  working  classes  rather 
reason  to  be  thankful  and  grateful  for  the  general 
tenour  of  present  legislation  ? And  however  much 
their  social  condition  may  have  been  neglected  in 
the  England  of  olden  days — the  merry  England” 
as  it,  perhaps  only  conventionally,  was  called — it 
is  a fair  query.  Whether  in  matters  of  taxation 
they  have  not,  from  time  immemorial,  been  ten- 
derly and  liberally  dealt  with  in  this  country  ? 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  an  erroneous  senti- 
mentalism is  over-petting  what  are  termed  the 
working-classes  j who,  as  a rule,  can  help  them- 
selves more  than  is  generally  supposed.  We  may 
recall  to  our  memories  the  old  monkish  saw,  full 
of  worldly  wisdom,  and  embracing  the  whole 
secret  of  mediaeval  fiscal  science : — 

“ Deux-ace  non  possunt, 

Et  size-cinq  solvere  nolunt ; 

Est  igitur  notum 
Quater-trey  solvere  totum.” 
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But  if  this  form  he  too  archaic  for  the  occasion, 
we  may  modernise  it,  to  some  degree  at  least,  hy 
clothing  the  expression  in  the  words  in  which  the 
Marquis  of  Halifax  quoted  the  same  sentiment, 
when  he  observed,  about  a century  and  a half 
ago,  that,  in  taxes,  the  ancient  saying  was,  that — 

“ Size-cinq  [the  upper  classes],  was  to  be  easy  ; quatre- 
trois  [the  middle  classes],  to  be  fully  charged ; and  deuce- 
ace  [the  lower  classes],  to  be  exempted.” 

Fkedk.  Hendeiks. 

Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington. 


Besides  the  early  treatises  on  free  trade,  re- 
ferred to  above,  there  was  published  in  1645  — 

“ The  humble  Eemonstrance  of  William  Sykes,  Mer- 
chant, for  free  Trade  in  transporting  and  importing  of 
lawfull  and  needfull  commodities,” — 
addressed  to  Parliament,  and  commencing : — 

“ Whereas  of  late  the  Remonstrant,  and  Thomas  John- 
son, Merchant,  for  themselves,  and  on  the  behalfe  of  all  the 
freemen  of  England,  did  petition  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Free  Trade,  which  they  are  confident  is  the 
Commonwealth’s  birthkight,”  &c. 

This  William  Sykes  belonged  to  a Leeds  family 
engaged  in  the  cloth  trade.  He  joined  the  society 
of  Quakers,  and  publicly  incited  the  inhabitants 
of  Knottingley  to  refuse  payment  of  tithes,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  in  York  Castle.  (Sur- 
tees Society,  vol.  xl.)  Is  anything  known  of  the 
co-petitioner, Thomas  Johnson,  merchant? 

John  Sykes. 

Doncaster, 


MANCHESTER  BUILDINGS. 

(4^*^  S.  iii.  378.) 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the  court  once  exist- 
ing in  Canon  How,  Westminster,  called,  I believe, 
Dorset  Court,*  which  was  swept  away  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  since,  should  have  had  so 
imperfect  a notice  as  the  Hand  Booh  for  London 
and  the  article  headed  as  above  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  entirely  occupied,  before  the  new 
building  was  erected  and  handed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  by  the  office  briefly  designated 
the  Transport  Office  ; the  three  departments  being 
— the  service  of  transports,  the  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  seamen,  and  the  care  and  custody  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  old  building  occupied  two 
sides  of  the  court,  had  a garden  fronting  the  river, 
and  an  entrance  under  an  arch  and  passage  from 
Canon  How ; it  became  dangerously  dilapidated, 
and  was  at  last  entirely  unoccupied — the  Trans- 
port Board  removing  to  a house  in  Parliament 
Street,  I think  No.  44.  Before  the  new  building 
in  Canon  Row  was  finished,  the  transport  service 
had  been  placed  under  the  Navy  Board,  and  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  establishment.  I feel 
almost  pertain  that  the  pediment  of  the  existing 

* See  Collins’  Peerage  under  “ Earl  of  Dorset,” 


portico  contains  the  arms  of  the  original  Transport 
Board,  viz.,  a chamber  and  an  anchor  in  saltier; 
and  I shall  feel  obliged  by  a report  of  the  exami- 
nation made  on  this  point.  Any  Red  Booh  prior 
to  1815  or  1816  will  show  what  an  important 
department  of  the  public  service  the  Transport 
Office  was  then  found;  and  not  a few  names 
appear  among  the  commissioners  and  chief  func- 
tionaries held  in  honour  by  perhaps  the  now  only 
surviving  official  who  entered  upon  public  life 
whilst  the  old  Admiralty  of  Charles  H.  was  still 
remaining,  but  in  such  dilapidation  as  to  call  for 
a frequent  minute — Mr.  Pilkington  to  survey 
and  report.”  It  was  stated,  but  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  that  the  cost 
of  the  new  building  was  defrayed  from  the  accu- 
mulations of  the  fee  fund — fees  paid  to  govern- 
ment upon  the  issue  of  imprests  for  transport  hire 
on  account.  This  may  have  been  the  mere  official 
gossip  of  the  day.  E.  W. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE’S  PLAGIARISMS. 
(4‘b  S.  iii.  30,  372.) 

The  statement  of  Maine  {Ancient  Law,  ch.  v. 
p.  114),  that  some  of  the  theories  concerning  the 
first  principles  of  law  may  be  read  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapters  of  our  Blackstone,  who  has  tran- 
scribed them  textually  from  Burlamaqui,”  needs 
confirmation.  Bentham  and  Priestley  knew  he 
did  not.  I contend  that  it  is  a false  impeachment. 
None  of  our  authors  are  more  careful  to  show 
their  authorities — not  even  Gibbon  or  Robertson. 
Both  these  writers  on  law — the  one  on  municipal, 
the  other  on  natural  and  politic — necessarily  lay 
their  bases  on  the  same  foundations  as  Grotius 
{Droit  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  Baix)  and  Pufendorf 
{Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens"),  whom  both  quote 
as  authorities.  The  passage  of  Blackstone  quoted 
by  Me.  Ralph  Thomas  as  a plagiarism  from  Bur- 
lamaqui is  merely  the  definition  of  law  which 
Burlamaqui  and  Blackstone  found  ready  to  their 
hands,  with  slight  variations  and  in  an  expanded 
form,  in  Grotius  (i.  i.  9)  and  in  Pufendorf  (i.  vi. 
1.  2-4),  and  in  Barbeyrac’s  notes.  A geometrician 
would  be  as  justly  chargeable  with  plagiarism 
on  Simpson  who  should  venture  to  assert  that 
‘things  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  one  another.”  When  Blackstone  wrote 
his  Commentaries,  Burlamaqui  had  not  then  risen 
(nor  has  he  yet)  to  be  a high  authority  in  Eng- 
land. Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  probably 
the  work  most  in  regard  by  Blackstone  when 
treating  of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  law  gene- 
rally. As  lecturer  in  a clerical  university  (?), 
he  did  not  venture  to  found  law  on  the  heathen 
and  incontestible  dogma  of  Justinian  suum  cuique. 
In  this  respect,  law  is  like  grammar,  logic,  and 
geometry : its  general  principles  must  be  the  same, 
and  the  variation  can  only  be  in  the  arrangement 
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and  handling.  One  high  merit  of  Blackstone  is, 
that  he  constantly  keeps  in  view  the  inimitable 
Digest  of  Justinian.  From  his  position,  Black- 
stone  had  to  defend  the  existing  law  as  against 
dissenters.  Hence  the  attacks  of  Bentham  and 
Priestley,  who  were  right ; but  whilst  the  former 
did  justice  to  Blackstone’s  style,  the  latter  only 
depreciated  it.  In  opposition  to  these  dissenters 
may  be  set  the  high  opinions  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  the  great  historian  Niebuhr.  Fault 
may  be  found  with  some  of  his  legal  etymologies 
and  origins  of  English  law  non  scripta ; but  his 
style  of  composition  is  a model  for  imitation. 
Gibbon  in  vain  essayed  to  rival  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
proper  that  I should  say  that  I have  no  preten- 
sion to  be  considered  a student  of  English  law, 
rudts  indigestaque  molesy  and  a national  scandal. 

T.  J.  Buckton". 


CURIOUS  RINGS. 

(4th  s.  iii.  242.) 

Beilliant  will  find  some  interesting  remarks 
respecting  these  relics  in  Lady  Morgan’s  Memoirs 
(ed.  by  Hep  worth  Dixon),  which  furnish  many 
interesting  details  of  persons,  places,  and  manners 
of  our  century.  He  will  find  it  in  vol.  iii.  in  the 
Index  imder  Mrs.  Darner”  (Dawson);  but  I 
cannot  inform  him  of  the  exact  pages,  as  I have 
but  the  Tauchnitz  edition  (Leipzig,  1863)  at 
hand.  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner  was  the  adopted 
child  of  the  Prince  [George  IV.]  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  whose  property  she  has  inherited,  and 
such  property ! ” Lady  Morgan  speaks  of  her 
in  most  exalted  terms  (^^  but  the  flower  of  all 
flowers  in  my  garland  of  friendship  is  Mrs.  Daw- 
son Darner  ”) ; and  in  an  interesting  letter  (to  whom 
addressed  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  say),  written  in  the 
spring  of  1837,  she  says: — 

“ I spent  two  hours  with  her  yesterday,  in  her  house  in 
Tilney  Street,  tHe-a-tete — the  house,  observe,  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.  What  a causerie  ! ...  . Tilney  House  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  its  celebrated,  but,  I suspect,  un- 
happ}’-  late  mistress — the  true,  legal  wife  of  that  type  of 
heartless  roues,  George  IV.  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner  said  she 
had  got  up  a table  expressly  for  me — it  was  covered  with 
beautiful  relics.  In  a coffer  filled  with  pledges  of  love 
and  gallantry  from  the  Prince  in  the  hey-day  of  his  pas- 
sion— a Pandora’s  box  without  Hope  at  the  bottom — the 
most  precious  were  a number  of  their  own  portraits,  set 
in  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  costumes,  and  oh,  what  costumes  ! 
Toupees,  chinons,  flottans,  tippy-bobby  hats,  balloon 
handkerchiefs,  and  relics  of  all  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of 
succeeding  years,  from  the  days  of  Florizel  and  Perdita, 
to  the  ‘ fat,  fair,  and  fifty  ’ of  the  neglected  favourite,  a 
series  of  disfigurements  rendering  their  personal  beauty 
absurd 

“There  were  two  lockets  of  very  curious  description, 
minutely  small  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  the  Lady 
[Mrs.  Fitzherbert] ; they  were  each  covered  with  a 
crystal,  and  this  crystal  was  a diamond  cut  in  two  ! They 
Avere  less  than  the  size  of  a halfpenny,  set  in  small  bril- 
liants. Each  wore  the  portrait  of  the  other  next  their 
heart — at  the  depth  of  their  love. 


“ On  the  death  of  George  lY.,  Mi’s.  Fitzherbert  sent  to 
William  IV.  to  request  back  some  of  her  pictures,  gems, 
and  letters,  left  in  the  late  King’s  hands. 

“William  IV.,  alwaj^s  the  kind  and  constant  friend  of 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  sent  her  everything  that  he  could  find 
in  the  cabinet  of  his  brother,  and  a beautiful  picture  in 
oil  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ; but  the  diamond-enshrined 
miniature  was  not  forthcoming.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, she  received  a letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  wrote  to  say,  having  heard  that  such  a locket  had 
been  enquired  for,  he  would  be  happy  to  place  it  into  her 
hands,  as  it  was  in  his  possession.  He  added,  that  in  his 
quality  of  the  king’s  executor,  he  had  gone  into  his  room 
immediately  after  his  decease,  and  perceiving  a red  cord 
round  his  neck,  under  his  shirt,  discovered  the  locket  con- 
taining the  miniature.”  (Lady  Morgan’s  Memoirs, 
Tauchnitz  ed.  Leipzig,  1863,  pp.  188-190.) 

Could  these  lockets  then  also  he  worn  as  rings, 
being  fastened  to  a plain  gold  hoop  ? 

Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


ISABEL  SCROPE. 

(4^1^  S.  iii.  104,  184.) 

Having  succeeded  on  my  third  visit  to  the 
Museum  in  finding  Blore’s  Rutland  in  its  place, 
I have  seen  his  remarks  upon  this  lady ; but  really 
the  conclusion  of  his  very  qualifying  note  is 
simply  that  in  all  probability  Isabel  was  7iot  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Tibetot.  I may  still 
repeat  my  question,  who  was  Isabel  Scrope  ? but 
with  the  Editor’s  permission  I will  add  a few 
notes  which  may  help  to  identify  her.  There 
must  have  been  some  strong  reason  to  induce 
Henry  IV.  to  provide  handsomely  for  the  widow 
of  William  Scrope. 

1.  Was  she  identical  with  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  Lord  Tibetot  and  wife  of  Philip  le 
Despenser  ? 

No.  Elizabeth  Tibetot  married  Philip  le  De- 
spenser before  1386  (see  Blore’s  own  remarks) 
and  died  before  1401 ; for  Philip  died  in  or  before 
that  year  {Calend.  Inq.  Post.  Mort.'),  and  he  sur- 
vived her.  Philip  le  Despenser,  deceased. 
Elizabeth,  sometime  his  wife  ...  he  held  of  her 
lands  after  her  death.  She  was  mother  of  Mar- 
gery, wife  of  Roger  Wentworthe,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  said  Philip  and  Elizabeth.”  {Rot. 
Pat.  3 H.  VI.  Part  1.)  Isabel  Scrope  was  living 
and  in  receipt  of  her  crown  pension  July  3,  1420, 
after  which  date  I find  no  further  mention  of  her 
name  up  to  1433. 

2.  Who,  then,  was  Isabel  Scrope  ? 

In  an  early  Patent  Roll  of  Henry  IV.  she  is 
styled  “ Consanguinea  Domini  nostri  Regis  Hen- 
rici  Quarti  ” — as  if  to  intimate  that  she  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  his  predecessor. 
Now,  as  these  two  kings  were  themselves  cousins, 
the  relationship  between  Henry  and  Isabel  must 
have  come  through  one  of  four  persons,  if  she 
were  cousin  only  to  one  of  the  two.  These  were 
Henry’s  two  great-grandmothers,  Alice  Comyn, 
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and  Maude  Chawortli ; liis  grandmotlier,  Isabel 
Beaumont ; or  bis  wife,  Mary  Bobun.  I pur- 
posely omit  bis  motber,  Blanche  of  Lancaster, 
since  sbe  was  herself  the  cousin  of  King  Richard, 
and  Isabel  could  not  therefore  be  of  her  family.- 

Through  Henry’s  great-grandmother  Alice 
Comyn  his  relatives  were  all  Scotch,  except  by 
the  very  remote  branch  of  the  Black  Comyn ; these 
latter  were  the  families  of  Athole  and  Talbot.  I 
dismiss  Athole,  because  there  was  a second  rela- 
tion by  the  grandmother,  of  which  I shall  speak 
below.  If  Isabel  Scrope  were  a Talbot,  she  is  (to 
me)  a still  undiscovered  one. 

Through  his  other  great-grandmother,  Maude 
Chaworth,  Henry  had  no  cousins,  unless  there 
were  descendants  of  Eva  and  Anne,  daughters  of 
Patrick  Chaworth,  and  aunts  of  Maude. 

The  cousins  of  Mary  Bohun,  Henry’s  wife,  were 
many ; but  as  descendants  of  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  Edward  I.,  they  were  cousins  of  King  Richard 
as  well,  so  that  I think  on  this  question  I must 
confine  myself  to  her  cousins-german,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Arundel.  Of  these 
there  were  five: — Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
four  times  married,  the  last  time  in  1400 ; Eleanor, 
widow  of  Robert  de  Uffbrd  ; Margaret,  wife  of  Sir 
Rowland  Lenthall ; Joan,  wife  of  William  Lord 
Abergavenny,  died  1435  ; and  Alice,  wife  of  J ohn 
Lord  Powis.  Here,  again,  except  as  another 
daughter,  hitherto  undiscovered,  I see  no  room 
for  Isabel  Scrope. 

Henry’s  cousins  through  his  grandmother, 
Isabel  Beaumont,  were  of  two  families,  Lucy  and 
Athole.  But  whether  Agnes  Beaumont,  Lady 
Lucy,  left  issue,  at  least  surviving  in  1420, 1 very 
much  doubt,  as  in  that  case  her  children  would 
have  succeeded  to  her  husband’s  estates  instead  of 
his  sisters.  Let  us  now  look,  lastly,  at  the  Athole 
family.  Now,  Elizabeth  de  Strabolgi,  elder 
daughter  and  coheir  of  David,  last  heir  of  Athole, 
almost  fulfils  the  conditions  for  Isabel  Scrope. 
Elizabeth  de  Strabolgi  was  twice  married,  her  first 
Imsband  being  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  who  died  in 
1388,  and  her  second  Sir  John  Scrope,  uncle  of 
William,  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  has  been  a mistake  of  the  uncle  for  the 
nephew,  and  that  here  at  last  we  find  Isabel 
Scrope  ? She  was  Henry’s  cousin  by  two  chan- 
nels, and  she  was  the  widow  of  one  of  his  old 
friends  the  Percys,  son  of  that  special  friend 
Northumberland  who  gave  him  his  crown.  That 
Northumberland  afterwards  took  part  against  him 
might  not  interfere  with  the  favour  shown  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  her 
being  also  the  widow  of  one  of  the  loyal  Scropes, 
whom  Henry  had  beheaded  for  his  fidelity  to 
Richard. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  searched  vainly 
for  any  inquisition  of  Elizabeth  de  Strabolgi  or 
Isabel  Scrope ; but  I find  from  the  Calend,  Inq. 


Post.  Mort.  that  Isabella  Domina  le  Scrop  ” 
(inisprinted  Strop)  held  certain  lands  in  the  3rd 
of  Henry  VI.  [1424-5], — a fact  which  suggests 
the  question.  Why  did  her  crown  pension  cease  in 
1420,  if  she  survived  that  period  by  at  least  four 
years  ? Is  there  any  record  which  gives  the  date 
of  death,  'either  of  Elizabeth  de  Strabolgi  or  of 
Isabel  Scrope  ? These  two  dates,  if  they  can  be 
discovered,  will  either  disprove  the  identity  or 
strongly  confirm  the  presumption  of  it. 

Heementetjde. 


^^Nightes  veeeay”  (4^^'  S.  iii.  379.)— So  far 
am  I from  holding,  along  with  Spenser,  that  we 
should  deem  — 

“ Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled  ” — 
that  I look  upon  him  as  the  foremost  of  those 
writers  who  brought  foreign  words  and  phrases 
into  our  then  almost  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  up  to 
the  daj^s  in  which  he  wrote.  Fond  was  Chaucer 
of  borrowing  from  France  and  Flanders,  from 
which  latter  country  he  took  the  word  ^^verray,” 
at  least  to  my  thinking. 

By  the  late  E.  J.  Delfortrie,  president  of  a col- 
lege at  Louvain,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in 
that  university,  was  (a.d.  1858)  published  a work 
in  4to  at  Brussels,  entitled  Memoir e sur  les  Ana- 
logies des  Langues  Jiamande,  allemande  et  anglaise ; 
in  which  (p.  367),  at  the  word  verre,”  he  tells 
his  readers  to  look  at  ^^varre”  (p.  361),  which  he 
says  is  identical  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  fear,  which 
means,  a bull,  or  ox,  or  incubus.  Warton  tells  us 
that  mara,  from  whence  our  ^‘nightmare”  is  de- 
rived, was,  in  the  Runic  theology,  a spirit  or 
spectre  of  the  night,  which  seizes  men  in  their 
sleep  and  suddenly  deprives  them  of  their  speech 
and  motion.  Now,  as  all  animals  of  the  bovine 
tribe  have,  when  angry,  the  custom  of  running 
after  people,  and  if  they  catch  them  thrown  by 
chance  on  the  ground,  kneeling  on  them,  hence 
from  those  sensations  which  all  of  us  have  had 
on  first  awaking  from  a nightmare’s  frightful 
dream,  we  can  well  imagine  how,  in  a pastoral 
land  like  Flanders,  the  sufferer’s  first  thought 
was  that  he  had  got  safe  away  from  being  crushed 
by  the  knees  of  a vicious  cow  or  bull.  To  my 
mind,  therefore,  ^^nightes  verray”  is  only  and 
simply  another  word  for  our  present  term  night- 
mare.” . Dajtiel  Roce. 

St.  Maey-le-Steaed  (4^^  S.  iii.  82.) — The 
print  of  the  west  front  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary-le-Strand,  having  a statue  apparently  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  mentioned  by  L.  L.,”  is  very 
probably  the  one  given  in  Gibbs’s  Designs  of  Build- 
ings, fol.  1728,  pi.  21.  In  his  description  of  it,  he 
states  that  the  church  was  at  first  intended  only 
to  have  had  a bell  turret,  and  at  a distance  of 
eighty  feet  there  was  to  have  been  a column 
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250  ft.  Wgli;  intended  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
Queen  Anne,  on  the  top  of  which  her  statue  was 
to  be  placed.”  The  'c[^ieen’s  death  stopped  (!)  its 
erection,  and  he  was  ordered  to  erect  a steeple  to 
the  church  : he  explains  how  it  came  to  be  made 
wider  from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west. 
It  may  at  the  same  time  have  been  in  contempla- 
tion to  place  a statue  (as  shown)  on  the  front  of 
the  church,  as  this  building  (erected  1714-17) 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  fifty 
new  churches  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  1711. 

W.P. 

Letter  erom  Louis  XIV.  to  Milton  (i‘^  S.  iii. 
405.) — Louis  XIV.  was  born  on  September  16, 
1638  ^ he  could  not,  therefore,  write  to  Milton  on 
September  2,  1639.  Galileo  died  in  1641,  and 
consequently  Louis  XIII.  himself  cannot  have 
said,  tioo  years  before,  to  the  great  English  poet, 

You  kept  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  a corre- 
spondence with  the  illustrious  Florentine.”  There 
is  evidently  a mistake  in  the  date,  September  2, 

Is  it  probable  that  the  narrow-minded,  bigoted, 
and  ignorant  Louis  XIII.  (for  it  cannot  be  his 
son)  had  so  great  an  esteem  and  consideration 
for  Galileo,”  whom  he  calls  the  beacon  of  the 
world,”  and  who,  at  that  period,  had  so  few  friends 
and  declared  admirers  ? Au.  D.  F. 

Is  not  this  letter  a palpable  forgery  ? Louis  XIV. 
was  born  on  September  16,  1638,  and  at  the  date 
of  the  letter  was  under  one  year  old.  And  if  the 
Daily  Telegraph  means  Louis  XIII.,  it  will  re- 
quire much  proof  to  show  that  a prince  who  cared 
nothing  for  literature,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  read  Corneille,  then  in  his  greatest  fame,  would 
interest  himself  about  Milton  and  Galileo. 

J.  C.  M. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  in  Manchester 
(4^**  S.  iii.  399.) — As  Mr.  Axon  has  desired,  I have 
searched  the  Stuart  Papers  for  1744,  but  I can 
find  no  indication  of  this  alleged  visit.  All  the 
letters  written  by  the  prince  are  dated  ^^Franc- 
fort,”  which  is  decypliered  in  one  instance  by  Edgar 
as  Paris;  and  in  December  he  plainly  dates 

Paris.”  Nevertheless,  he  may  have  paid  such  a 
visit  at  another  date,  and  I will  make  a further 
search  as  soon  as  possible.  B.  B.  Woodward. 

Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 

/^You  BE  blowed”  (ph  361.)— It  is 

difficult  to  derive  an  adequate  explanation  of  this 
phrase,  used  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  low  life, 
either  from  blow-out,”  a feast,  or  from  blow- 
a jobation.  The  explanation  now  to  be  sub- 
mitted may  not  please  the  fastidious  ,*  but  it  is 
ofiered  under  the  impression  that  among  the 
readers  of  N.  & Q,”  not  many  are  so  over-nice 
that  they  will  turn  from  a plain  attempt  to  throw 
light  upon  a phrase  in  vulgar  use.  Indeed  the 


very  form  of  the  expression,  “ You  be  blowed,” 
not  ‘‘You  be  blown,”  sufficiently  indicates  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  language  drawn  from 
the  lower  strata  of  our  choice  vernacular. 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  death  has  ensued,  a 
different  lot  awaits  the  departed,  according  as  he 
is  laid  beneath  the  sod  or  remains  above  ground. 
In  the  former  instance  he  is  food  “ for  worms, 
brave  Percy.”  In  the  latter,  exposed  to  sun  and 
air,  as  suggested  by  the  noble  Hamlet  where  he 
speaks  of  “ maggots  in  a dead  dog,”  he  is  liable 
to  be  fiy-blown. 

This  idea,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  again 
in  Hamlet’s  mind  when,  being  asked  “ Where’s 
Polonius  ? ” before  the  corpse  of  the  old  courtier 
was  discovered  and  laid  under  ground,  he  replies : 
“Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten.” 

“ You  be  blowed,”  then,  though  not  so  under- 
stood at  present,  is  in  its  proper  sense  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  that  other  vulgar  ill- wish,  “ You 
be  hanged  ” : aggravated,  because  it  means  not 
merely  “ You  be  hanged  and  buried  in  Newgate,” 
but  “You be  hanged chains f and  consequently 
“fly-blowed.”  Schin. 

In  Hotten’s  Slang  Dictionary  this  ridiculous 
and  unmeaning  expression,  inferring  a wish  that 
the  person  addressed  should  be  blown  up,  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  use  a century  ago  (see 
Parker’s  Adventures,  1781) — it  was  then  “Blow 
me  up.”  Tom  Hood  wrote  to  his  butcher  that  it 
was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  cheap  literature  and 
the  interest  of  the  reading  public,  that  he  should 
furnish  him  with  meat  at  a very  trifling  percentage 
above  cost  price.  Mr.  Stokes  replies : — 

“ Sir,  Respectin’  your  note,  Cheap  literater  he  blowed! 
Butchers  must  live  as  well  as  other  pepel — and  if  so  be 
you  or  the  redin’  publick  wants  to  have  meat  at  prime 
cost,  you  must  buy  your  own  beastesses  and  kill  your- 
selves. I remane,”  &c. 

J.  PiGGOT,  F.S.A. 

Silver  Font  (4‘^  S.  iii.  312.) — The  silver  font 
sold  with  the  other  effects  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hastings  had  little  beyond  its  number  of  ounces 
to  recommend  it.  Instead  of  the  usual  font  shape, 
it,  in  appearance,  was  simply  a huge  punch-bowl. 

I am  informed  it  was  a royal  present  to  the  first 
Marquis  of  Hastings ; the  arms  therefore  would 
be,  I suppose,  those  of  George  III. 

P.  E.  Masey. 

“Tip-Cat”  (4‘»»  S.  ii.  371,474;  iii.  368.)  — 
This  game  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Persians  as  well  as  in  India.  See  Castell’s  Per- 
sian Lexicon,  quoted  by  Mr.  Garnett  in  his  Philo- 
logical Essays  (London,  1859),  p.  16.  The  Persian 
name  is  chdu  chub  (i.  e.  paxillus  et  baculus'),  Mr. 
Garnett  quotes  also  from  the  same  author  an 
exact  description  of  the  game  of  “leap-frog,” 
called  in  Persian  mezhid.  F.  Norgate. 
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MAKE  A ViETEE  OE  NECESSITY”  S.  iii. 
173,  368.) — This  phrase  occurs,  not  only  in  the 
^‘Squyeres  Tale,”  hut  also  in  the  ‘‘Knightes 
Tale”  (2183-4) : — 

“ Thar  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thenketh  me, 

To  maken  vertu  of  necessite.” 

F.  N. 

William  Ceashaw  (3"^*  S.  vii.  Ill ; 4*^  S.  iii. 
219,  314.) — Both  the  new  edition  of  Lowndes  and 
Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Handbook  to  Popular  Literature  give 
very  different  particulars  as  to  the  bibliography 
of  this  author’s  works  from  those  furnished  by 
Jexta  Tueeim  in  his  very  interesting  note  in 

N.  & Q.”  4^’’  S.  iii,  314.  As  he  states  that 
nearly  all  these  works  have  been  personally  in- 
spected by  him,  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he 
would  kindly  reply  to  the  following  queries,  as  it 
is  very  desirable  that  even  minor  bibliographical 
errors  should  be  noted  and  corrected  as  far  as 
possible.  I take  the  works  as  they  are  numbered 
in  Jexta  Tueeim’s  list : — 

6.  Sermon  before  Lord  Lawarre^  ^c.  (?  Lord 

Delaware : see  “N.  & Q.”  4^^^  S.  i.  126.) 

I conclude  this  is  the  same  as  the  following 
mentioned  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes : — 

“Crashaw,  . New  Year’s  Gift  to  Virginia,  a 

Sermon  before  the  Adventurers  in  that  Plantation.  Lond. 
1610.  4to,” 

6.  The  Jesuites  Gospell.  4to.  1610. — Lowndes 
gives  Second  Impression,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
Lond.  1621.  4to.”  Hazlitt  also  mentions  both 
editions. 

8.  Manual  for  True  Catholics. — The  first  edi- 
tion, according  to  Lowndes  and  Hazlitt,  appeared 
in  1611,  and  a copy  is  said  to  be  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  Latin  and  English.  Also  1622  and 
1632. 

9.  The  Complaint  [orj  Dialogue,  ^c.  4to.  1616. 
Is  not  4to  a misprint  for  16mo  ? There  were  edi- 
tions in  1622  and  1632,  and  according  to  Hazlitt, 
in  all  of  them  the  corresponding  edition  of  the 
Manual  forms  a part. 

14.  Rides  of  the  Pope's  Custom  House. 

15.  Mittimus,  ^c. 

Are  these  two  distinct  works  ? Lowndes  has 

Mittimus  to  the  Jubilee  at  Borne,  or  the  Rates 
of  the  Pope’s  Custom  House,  &c.  Lond.  1625. 
4to.” 

Life  of  Galeazzo  Caracciolo. — Lowndes  gives  the 
title  as  Newes  from  Italy  of  a second  Moses ; or 
the  Life  of  Galeacius  Caracciolus,  the  noble  Mar- 
quesse  of  Vico.  Lond.  1608.  4to,”  but  does  not 
state  that  it  is  a translation. 

Jexta  Tueeim  says:  “ His  wife  would  appear 
to  have  died  ...  on  Oct.  8,  1620  . . . .”  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  following  piece  is  a 
production  of  William  Crashaw’s : — 

“ Crashaw,  or  Crash  awe  (Lady  Elizabeth). — The 
honour  of  vertue ; or,  the  Monument  erected  by  a sorrow- 


full  Husband,  and  the  Epitaphs  annexed  by  learned  Men 
to  her  Memory.  Lond.  1620,  4to.”  (Hazlitt’s  Hand- 
book.^ 

James  Delano. 

In  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gatty’s  edition  of  Hunter’s 
Hallamshire,  just  published,  the  following  note 
occurs  at  the  foot  of  p.  488  : — 

“ The  birth  at  Handsworth  of  W illiam  Crawshaw,  the 
writer,  may  be  mentioned:  he  was  father  of  Richard 
Crawshaw,  the  author  of  Steps  to  the  Temple.^’’ 

This  note,  which  may  not  have  met  the  eye  of 
Me.  Geosaet,  suggests  certain  queries,  e.g.\  — 
1.  Did  Dr.  Gatty  copy  it  from  Hunter’s  auto- 
graph, and  the  name  spelled  as  above  ? 2.  If  so, 

what  was  Hunter’s  authority  for  the  statement  ? 
3.  Does  the  name  occur  in  the  register  of  bap- 
tisms at  Handsworth  ? 4.  Is  not  the  mention  of 

this  village  a slip  of  the  pen,  or  memory  (curious 
in  so  exact  an  authority  as  Hunter),  for  Herns- 
worth,  near  Doncaster?  the  latter  being  men- 
tioned as  the  birth-place  of  William  Crashaw,  in 
The  Poets  of  Yorkshire,  by  J.  H. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  read  the 
ample  account  of  the  parish  of  Herns  worth  in 
Hunter’s  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  but  it  contains  no 
allusion  to  Crashaw.  I wait  to  learn  whether 
Me.  Geosaet  has  more  precise  information. 

Stahe’s  ^^Liee  oe  Lessing”  (4*’*S.iii.  257,348.) 
I beg  to  thank  Me.  Maceay  for  his  reminding 
me  of  an  erroneous  statement  I have  by  some 
mistake  or  other  made,  in  regard  to  the  editions 
of  Mr.  Stahr’s  excellent  Life  of  Lessing.  Six 
editions  have  appeared  of  this  valuable  work, 
which,  once  more,  I wish  to  recommend  to  all 
students  of  German  literature  and  of  the  German 
language,  which  latter  Mr.  Stahr  has  handled  to 
perfection  in  every  respect.  Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Double  Nave  (4‘^  S.  iii.  382.) — Possibly  Me. 
Sweeting  may  mean  Suffolk  for  Sussex,  as  at 
Pakefield  the  churches  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Mar- 
garet consist  of  a double  nave  of  similar  architec- 
ture and  dimensions,  each  formerly  having  its 
separate  altar. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  is  bisected  by  a line 
of  pillars  dividing  the  minster  from  the  parish 
church;  and  the  old  chapel  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  consisted  of  two  parallel  alleys. 

The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Eythorne, 
Kent,  answers  this  description.  I do  not  think 
an  example  exists  in  Sussex.  Geoege  Beds. 

6,  Pulloss  Road,  Brixton. 

Ascanius  (3*'*^  S.  vi.  349.) — As  in  the  note 
replying  to  this  query  it  is  said,  We  have  not 
met  with  any  foreign  editions,”  I beg  to  say  that  I 
have  the  French  one  mentioned  in  Bohn’s  edition 
of  Lowndes’  Bibliographer's  Manual  — 
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“ L’Ascanius  Moderne ; ou  I’lllustre  Avanturier,  etc., 
traduction  de  I’Anglois,  augmentee  de  nombre  de  re- 
marques  historiques.  En  deux  parties.  Edimbourg, 

MDCCLXIII.” — 

with  five  miserably  poor  engravings.  The  first 
represents  young  Ascanius  led  by  Minerva,  land- 
ing from  the  Dutilly  of  Nantes.  Underneath  is 
written : Valet  indefessos  spes  nobilis  sufierre 

labores.”  In  the  fourth  he  is  seen  saving  a young 
person  from  a house  on  fire.  The  second  is  the 
Battle  of  Culloden.  In  the  third  he  embarks  In 
the  fifth  he  is  attacked  on  the  road.  The  first 
art  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  two.  Is  it 
nown  whom  they  were  written  by  ? P.  A.  L. 

Quotation  wanted  S.  iii.  263.)— The  line 
which  your  correspondent  quotes  comes  from  an 
epigram  of  Glyco,  which  will  be  found  in  Jacobs’ 
Anthologia^  tom.  ii.  p.  254. 

ndura  7eAcoy,  koX  irdvra  Kouis,  kcu  irdvra  rb  ixTjbev  * 
YldvTa  yap  e|  d\6yay  icrrl  rd  yiyi'djuep'a. 

B.  J.  K. 

The  Letter  H (4^^  S.  iii.  260,  323.) — I con- 
ceive the  aspiratio,”  alluded  to  by  Nigidius  and 
Aulus  Gellius,  to  have  been  rather  that  harsh  and 
guttural  pronunciation  which  is  characteristic  of 
modern  German,  and  is  rather  the  result  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  letter  H in  the  middle  of  words, 
than  the  undue  placing  or  omitting  of  it  at  the 
commencement.  I have  not  Beloe’s  translation  of 
the  Nodes  Atticce  at  hand — which  is,  by  the  way,  a 
poor  one — and  transcribe,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lation, the  French  one  of  Victor  Verger,  3 vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1830  : — 

Au  lieu  d’entendre  par  TTpoacpbias,  ce  qu’entendent  les 
Grecs,  nos  anciens  savans  ont  employe  ce  mot  pour  de- 
signer les  lettres,  les  accens  et  les  signes  de  la  pronun- 
ciation. Ils  appelaient  rusticite  ce  vice  de  locution  que 
nous  nommons  aujourd’hui  barbarisme,  et  on  disait  de 
ceux  qui  faisaient  ces  fautes  de  langage,  qu’ils  parlaient 
d’une  mani^re  rustique.  P.  Nigidius,  dans  ses  Corn- 
men  taires  sur  la  Gramm aire,  dit : Le  langage  devient 
rustique  si  vous  prononcez  avec  trap  de  durete.  Quant  au 
mot  barbarisme,  il  ne  se  trouve  dans  aucun  des  bons 
ecrivains  qui  out  prece'de  le  siecle  d’Auguste.”  (Tome  ii. 
p.  195.) 

The  letter  H,  which,  as  an  initial,  is  prefixed 
by  the  Italians  to  three  or  four  words  only,  and 
there  merely  to  distinguish  them  to  the  eye  from 
their  homonyms,  is  used  in  other  places  to 
lengthen  vowel  sounds,  and  gives  rise  to  that  gut- 
tural element  which,  still  perceptible  in  modern 
Tuscan,  is  as  old  as  Catullus,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  him  in  one  of  his  epigrams  : — 

“ De  Arrio. 

“ CAommoda  dicebat,  si  quando  commoda  vellet 
Dicere,  et  Ainsidias  Arrius  znsidias  : 

Et  turn  mirifice  sperabat  se  esse  locutmn, 

Cum,  quantum  poterat,  dixerat  msidias,”  &c. 

Epig.  Ixxxv. 

Following  the  Italians,  the  French  omit  the 
aspirate  in  all  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  and 


indeed  aspirate  the  others  so  little  that  the  non- 
elision of  the  final  vowel  of  the  preceding  article 
is  almost  sufficient  to  mark  the  difference.  The 
undeviating  rule  should,  I conceive,  also  prevail 
in  English,  to  aspirate  no  word  whatever  which 
is  derived  from  the  Latin,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

It  is  curious  to  be  reminded  that  this  trouble- 
some letter  was  also  a stumbling-block  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews, — at  least  to  the  unfortunate 
Ephraimites,  who,  after  their  defeat  by  Jephtha, 
seeking  to  escape  by  denying  themselves,  were 
questioned,  each  man,  by  the  victorious  (lilead- 
ites : — 

“ . . . Saj’-  now  Shibboleth : and  he  said  Sibboleth : for 
he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Then  they  took 
him,  and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of  J ordan,”  &c. — Judges, 
xii.  6. 

The  same  letter  has  had  a tendency  to  insinuate 
itself  into  certain  Latin  words  as  used  by  mediaeval 
authors.  Thus  thorns  for  torus;  cathena  for  ca- 
tena, &c.  (Conf.  Pegge’s  Anonymiana,  cent.  vii. 
45.)  William:  Bates, 

Birmingham. 

I heard  of  a Mr.  Hillier  lately  who  remonstrated 
with  a friend  for  calling  him  Illier.  What  do 
you  mean?”  asked  the  friend.  “If  a hache  and 
a hi  and  a hel  and  a hel  and  a hi  and  a he  and  a 
har  don't  spell  Illier,  what  do  they  spell  P ” 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

“Ne  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam”  (3’''^  S.iii.  302  ; 
X.  401 ; 4^*’  S.  iii.  396.) — Had  Mr.  Tew  availed 
himself  of  the  Index  to  the  Third  Series,  he  would 
have  found  not  only  the  reference  to  Pliny  (xxxv. 
c.  10),  but  the  origin  of  this  proverb — how  origin- 
ally the  preposition  used  was  supra,  but  that  sub- 
sequently, when  the  occasion  of  the  expression 
being  applied  was  forgotten  or  disregarded,  idtra 
was  substituted. 

The  Adagia  of  Erasmus  {Opera,  vol.  ii.)  fur- 
nishes so  abundant  a collection  of  “Flowers  of 
Wit  ” that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Latinist.  Those  correspondents  who  have  not 
seen  the  articles  above  referred  to  in  N.  & Q.” 
will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  extract  here 
subjoined : — 

“ Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  i.  e.  Ne  qtiis  de  his  judicare 
conetur,  qu£e  sint  ab  ipsius  arte  professioneque  aliena. 
Quod  quidem  adagium  natum  est  ab  Apelle  nobilissimo 
pictore.  De  quo  Plinius,  libro  xxxv.  cap.  10,  scribit  iu 
liunc  modum  : ‘ Idem  perfecta  opera  propouebat  in  per- 
gula  transeuntibus,  atque  post  ipsam  tabulam  latens,. 
vitia  quje  notarentur  auscultabat,  vulgum  diligentiorem 
judicem  quam  se  prseferens  : feruntque  a sutore  esse  re- 
prehensum,  quod  in  crepidis  una  intus  pauciores  fecisset 
ansas.  Eodem  postero  die  superbo  ob  emendationem 
pristinae  admonitionis  cavillante  circa  crus,  indignatum 
prospexisse,  denunciantem,  ne  supra  crepidam  sutor  judi- 
caret.  Quod  et  'ipsum  in  proverbium  venit.’  Hactenus 
Plinius.  Huic  siraillimum  est,  quod  refert  Athenaeus. 
Stratonicus  citharcedus  fabro  secum  de  musica  contend- 
enti:  ‘Non  sentis,’  inquit,  ‘te  ultra  malleum  loqui.* 
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Eodem  pertinet,  quod  hujus  nepos  in  Epistolis  scripsit, 
^de  artificio  non' recte  judicare  quenquam,  nisi  et  ipsuin 
artificem  ; ’ quodque  primo  Moralium  libro  dixit  Aris- 
toteles,  earuni  rerum  unumquenque  judicem  esse  idoneum, 
quarum  sit  eruditus  ; et  quod  idem  scripsit  libro  secundo 
Naturalium,  ‘ Csecum  disputare  de  coloribus.*  Quae  verba 
jam  inter  nostri  temporis  scholasticos  in  proverbium 
abierunt,  quoties  quispiam  de  rebus  ignotis  disputat.  Ad 
eandem  sententiam  referendum,  quod  ait  Fabius  Pictor 
apud  Quintilianum,  ‘ Felices  futuras  artes,  si  soli  artifices 
de  iis  judicarent.’  ” 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Deeoe’s  Dhe  Peepaeatiohs  eoe  the 
Plaghe  ” S.  iii.  402.)  — I am  bound  to  con- 
fess to  a strange  lapse  of  memory  with  respect  to 
this  book^  and  to  state  my  regret  that  it  doss  not 
appear  in  my  catalogue  of  Defoe’s  writings.  I 
have  no  copy  of  the  book  itself;  but  find  a refe- 
ference  to  it  in  my  memoranda  dated  many  years 
ago ; and,  on  sight  of  Me.  Ceosslet’s  article  in 
your  last,  it  came  quite  fresh  to  my  recollection. 
What  makes  the  fact  more  strange  is,  that  I had 
only  to  reach  out  my  hand  to  the  shelf  containing 
my  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  plague,  for 
the  full  evidence,  in  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Old  St. 
Paul's,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  publication  in  1832  of  the 
Narratives  of  Two  Families  exposed  to  the  Great 
Plague  of  London,  A.D.  1665.  I became  possessed 
of  the  latter  work  soon  after  its  appearance,  and 
although  I could  then  make  little  pretence  to  any 
critical  knowledge  of  Defoe,  yet,  I remember  being 
much  impressed  with  the  similarity,  in  spirit  and 
manner,  between  it  and  Defoe’s  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year.  A glance  at  the  reprint  is  now  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  Me.  Ceossley  rightly 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  original  work  to 
Defoe.  The  only  way  in  which  I can  account  for 
my  forgetfulness  is,  that  when  I commenced  my 
long-continued  investigation  of  old  journals  and 
pamphlets,  I became  so  much  absorbed  with  the 
rich  mine  of  Defoe’s  wealth  in  which  I was  dig- 
ging,’’  as  to  be  oblivious  of  the  nugget  ” lying 
close  to  me  on  the  surface. 

I beg,  through  you,  to  thank  Me.  Ceossley  for 
the  favourable  terms  in  which  he  mentions  my 
work,  and  I do  this  with  more  satisfaction,  because 
I know  no  man  so  competent  to  express  a correct 
judgment  on  the  subject.  W.  Lee. 

SiE  Edwaed  Sahhdees  (4*^  S.  iii.  381.) — Your 
Ciorrespondent  Tewaes  is  not  altogether  right,  nor 
altogether  wrong.  The  date  of  Sir  Robert  Bell’s 
appointment,  if  in  January,  1576-7,  must  have 
been  in  January,  1577. 

The  registry  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  which  I re- 
ceived after  the  pnblication  of  my  work,  records 
that  Sir  Edward  Saunders’s  corpse  was  carried  into 
the  country  on  November  24,  1576;  and  Cooper 
says  i^Athen.  Cant.  i.  359)  that  he  died  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  which  is  no  long  time  for  preparation  for 
the  removal.  The  country  ” to  which  he  was 
removed  was  no  doubt  Weston-under- Wethele, 


where  Cooper  describes  his  monument.  Cooper’s 
first  volume,  containing  an  excellent  account  of 
Sir  Edward,  was  not  published  till  a year  after 
my  volume  appeared. 

Tewaes,  if  he  looks  again  at  my  account,  will 
find  that  I do  not  say  anything  like  Sir  Edward’s 
residing  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  his  house  in 
Whitefriars,  but  simply  that  he  had  a house  there. 

Edwaed  Foss. 

Ah  eveelastihg  Pot  (4‘^  S.  iii.  382.) — May 
not.  this  have  been  the  pot-pourri,  which  was  so 
much  more  common  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers than  now,  and  on  the  composition  of 
which  vases  of  dried-leaf  perfume  the  housewives 
of  olden  time  bestowed  much  loving  care  ? I can 
testify  to  the  claim  of  the  conteJits  of  some  of 
these  pots  to  a tenacity  of  scent  which  a little 
poetic  license  might  exalt  into  everlastingness. 

J.  B.  D. 

Caedihal  oe  Yoek  (4‘^  S.  iii.  243,  366,  418.) 
OxoHiEHSis  will  find  the  words  I have  quoted 
from  Lord  Mahon  confirmed  by  Murray’s  Pome, 
p.  101.  There  is  nothing  original  in  them,  except 
their  misapplication  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Heemehtehde,  I think,  can  only  differ  from 
me  in  words,  certainly  not  in  the  facts.  William 
the  Conqueror  was  Duke  of  Normandy,  from 
which  dukedom  the  sovereigns  of  France  claimed, 
as  they  did  of  Burgundy,  the  duty  of  homage,  not 
however  frankly,  fully,  or  uniformly  conceded  by 
either.  Henry  V.  having  gained  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  Oct.  25,  1415,  succeeded  in  being  de- 
clared heir  to  the  French  monarchy  by  the  Treaty 
of  Troyes  in  1420.  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  not 
only  at  Westminster  in  1429,  but  as  King  of 
France,  at  Paris,  in  1430.  The  portion  of  France 
in  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  reigned  was 
north  of  the  Loire.  Charles  VII.  of  Valois  held 
the  portion  south  of  that  river.  The  contentions 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  kept  at  home 
the  force  needed  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Troyes; 
and  the  enthusiasm  created  by  Joan  of  Arc 
enabled  Charles  VII.  to  obtain  a coronation  at 
Rheims,  for  his  previous  coronation  at  Poictiers 
was  deemed  insufficient  by  the  privileged  classes 
— nobles  and  priests — ^as  well  as  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Then  the  withdrawal  or  ejection 
of  our  troops  from  France  left  nearly  all  regal 
power  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  succes- 
sors. English  territorial  influence  in  France  was 
greatly  reduced  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark, 
which  geographically  belong  to  France,  the  Stuarts 
had  only  a nominal,  although  a rightful  title  to  be 
styled  Kings  of  France.  T.  J.  Bhcktoh. 

Waterfield  House,  Kickmans worth. 

“ Lewis  was  well  pleased  that,  in  his  own  palace,  an 
outcast  living  on  his  bounty  should  assume  the  title  of 
King,  of  France,  should  as  King  of  France  quarter  the 
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lilies  ■with  the  English  lions,  and  should  as  King  of 
France  dress  in  "violet  on  days  of  Court  mourning.” — 
Macaulay’s  History,  ch.  x. 

Cardinal  York,  therefore,  in  styling  himself 
King  of  France,  only  followed  the  precedent 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  sanctioned.  To  this  day 
the  "white  worsted  lace  of  the  drummers  in  the 
English  household  troops  is  spotted  with  blue 
fleurs-de-lis. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  later 
Stuart,  one  would  quote  the  following  note  by 
A.  Hayward,  the  editor  of  Memoirs  of  a Lady  of 
Quality  (p.  147)  : — 

“ It  is  a singular  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  adherents 
of  the  fallen  race,  that  even  now  the  real  character  of 
Charles  Edward  is  so  little  known.  The  veil  thrown 
over  the  drunken  and  dissolute  end  of  his  career  was  not 
fulb’"  withdrawn  by  an  English  writer  until  Earl  Stan- 
hope edited  for  the  Koxburghe  Club  the  Decline  of  the 
Last  Stuarts.  Alfieri  was  unwilling  to  speak  of  him  or 
his  brother,  ‘ laudare  non  li  potendo,  ne  li  volendo  biasi- 
mare,’  but  tells  enough  to  prove  him  an  odious  and 
brutal  monster.” 

W ere  not  the  misfortunes  of  the  later  Stuarts 
attributable  to  the  Bourbon  blood  they  inherited 
from  their  ancestress,  Henrietta  Maria  ? The  ex- 
perience of  history  proves  that  the  Bourbons  were 
bad  eggs.”  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  ancestors 
and  ^^the  glorious  revolution,”  England  might 
have  been  subject  to  the  rule  of  a Louis  Quiuze, 
a King  Bomba,  or  a Queen  Isabella. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mary  and  Anne, 
the  children  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  an  English 
mother,  were  passable  average  sovereigns;  but 
when  the  foreign  element  was  again  introduced 
into  the  Stuart  line,  through  the  marriage  with 
Mary  of  Modena,  her  son  and  her  grandsons, 
inherited  all  the  faults  of  their  Stuart  ancestors. 
Macaulay  says : — 

“ On  the  morning  of  Sundaj^  the  tenth  of  June— a day 
long  kept  sacred  by  the  too  faithful  adherents  of  a bad 
cause  was  born  the  most  unfortunate  of  princes,  destined 
to  seventy- seven  years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain 
projects,  of  honours  more  galling  than  insults,  and  of 
hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick.  The  calamities  of 
this  poor  child  began  before  his  hixth:' — History  of 
Dnyland,  ch.  viii. 

Surely  our  latest  historian  cannot  be  said  to 
have  written  that  passage  in  ‘Hhe  rancour  of 
party  spirit.”  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Dutch  Drama  (4*^  S.  ii.  581.)— There  are 
several  lists  of  ‘‘  dramatic  pieces  ” in  Dutch,  which 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Book- 
sellers’  Association  library  in  this  city.  Perhaps 
TVT  li  trouble  to  address  Mr.  Frederick 

Muller  here,  he  would  obtain  the  information 
wanted.  The  catalogue  of  the  Leyden  Society  of 
Dutch^  Literature  library  is  also  weU  provided 
With  titles  of  dramas  and  other  theatrical  pieces. 

find  a copy  of  this  catalogue  at  the 
British  Museum.  H.  Tiedeman. 


Poets  oe  Holland  (4^^  S.  iii.  59.) — There  are 
several  valuable  collections  of  Dutch  poets,  for 
instance : — 

1.  Bloemen  gegaarduit  den  Lusthof  der  Vaderlandsche 

Poezy.  Amst.  Van  Kampen.  12^.  1865.  Fourth  ed. 

[Flowers  collected  in  the  Garden  of  National  Poetry.] 

2.  Bloemlezing  uit  de  Nederlandsche  Prozaschrijvers 
en  Dichters,  van  Hooft  en  Vondel  tot  op  onze  dagen. 
S’Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-duc)  Verhoeven.  1856.  3 vols. 

8 VO. 

[ Selections  from  Dutch  Prose-writers  and  Poets,  from 
the  days  of  Hooft  and  Vondel  to  the  present  time.] 

3.  Witsen  Geysbeek  (P.  G.),  Biographisch,  Antho- 
logisch  en  Kritisch  Woordenboek  der  Nederlandsche 
Dichters.  Amst.  1821-1827.  6 vols.  8vo. 

[Witsen  G.  (P.  G.),  Biographical,  Anthological,  and 
Critical  Dictionary  of  Dutch  Poets. — The  best  work  we 
have  in  this  respect.] 

4.  Nieuw  Biographisch,  Anthologisch  en  Critisch 
Woordenboek,  etc.  Amst.  1844.  3 vols.  8vo. 

[New  Biographical,  Anthological,  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  Dutch  Poets. — A supplement  to  the  foregoing 
work,  published  by  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa  and  other  Dutch 
literati.  ] 

6.  Vloten  (J.  Van),  Nederlandsch  Dicht  en  Ondicht 
der  19^6  Eeuw.  Deventer.  1861-64. 

[VI.  (J.  Van),  Dutch  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. — A valuable  book,  containing  selections 
and  biographical  notices.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  (of  which  there 
appeared  a corrected  edition  in  1867-1868)  contain  the 
poetrj’",  and  vol.  iii.  the  prose.] 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Buridan’s  Ass  (4‘^  S.  iii.  107,  204.) — The  story 
of  this  ass  is  one  of  the  many  that  deserve  a 
thorough  investigation.  The  problem,  however 
much  attributed  to  Buridan,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  works.  Is  it  then  probable  that  he  ever 
proposed  it  ? H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Thomas  Baker’s  Books  (4*'’  S.  iii.  346.) — ■ 

“ There  are  two  copies  (of  Parker’s  Antiquities')  in 
Christ  Church  Librarj’",  both  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  learned  Thomas  Baker  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  filled  with  his  MS.  observations.  One  of 
them  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton’s.” — Dr.  Bliss’s 
note,  Hearne’s  Reliquiae,  2nd  ed.,  i.  264. 

E.  H.  A. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Nephew  (4^^  S.  iii.  171, 
273,  344,  396.) — The  subjoined  cutting,  from  the 
Daily  News  of  April  _26,  will  be  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  previous  communications  on 
this  subject : — 

“ Death  of  ’a  Nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  — 
William  Scott,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  back  a sick  inmate  of  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Home  in  Montreal,  died  in  that  institution  on  Tuesday 
evening,  from  cancer  in  the  stomach.  He  was  sixty-four 
years  of  age. — Neiv  York  Times,  April  10,  1869.” 

E.  H.  W.  D. 

Subsidence  or  Subsidence  S.  iii.  147, 226.) 

I asked  tlie  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  stated 
that  most  naturalists  made  the  second  syllable 
short.  Your  polite  correspondent,  Edm.  Tew, 
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p.  226,  derides  tlie  opinion  of  naturalists,  quotes 
the  proverb  ‘‘Ne  sutor  supra  crepidam,”  and  tells 
us  to  mind  our  O'wn  business.  No'W  as  tbe  word 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  geology  and  chemistry, 
we  poor  naturalists  would  wish  to  learn  upon  better 
authority  than  Mr,  Teav’s  mere  assertion,  whether 
and  why  it  should  have  the  penultimate  syllable 
long,  contrary  to  the  rule  to  make  it  short  without 
regard  to  its  quantity  in  Latin,  as,  e.  g.  in  ignorance, 
confidence,  diffidence,  radical,  summary,  lapidary, 
primary,  Amazon,  cursory,  purgative,  purgatory, 
lunatic,  fanatic,  mendicant,  infamy,  melody,  cul- 
pable, probable,  and  so  many  more  words  which 
in  Latin  have  it  long  and  in  English  short. 

Lord  Lyttelton’s  answer  on  the  same  page 
(226)  deserves  every  respect;  but  is  he  justified 
in  his  assertion  that  the  word  is  derived  from  suh- 
sido,  and  not  from  subsideo  f Besides,  as  he  admits, 
the  derivation  proves  nothing.  How  little  we 
can  trust  to  pronouncing  dictionaries  we  may  see 
in  the  word  neither^  which  they  all  give  as  pro- 
nounced neether,  and  yet  nearly  every  clergyman 
in  the  third  collect  reads  it  nither.  P. 

‘‘  The  Tailors:  a Tragedy  eor  Warm  Wea- 
ther” (Ph  S.  iii.  84,  160,  295.)— My  authority 
for  stating  that  this  piece  was  attributed  to  Foote 
on  insufficient  grounds  by  Thomas,  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  (Tho7nas’s  Burlesque  Drama,  12mo, 
1838),  is  the  Biographia  Dramatica  of  Baker, 
Read,  and  Jones,  1812.  Here  it  is  affirmed  that 
Foote  received  the  MS.  from  Dodsley’s  shop,  and 
a letter  from  the  former  to  Tate  Wilkinson,  dated 
the  November  previous  to  its  appearance,  is  pre- 
served, in  which  the  dramatist  distinctly  states 
that  the  piece  is  “ not  his  own.”  (See  vol.  iii. 
p.  315.)  Moreover,  The  Tailors  is  not  generally 
included  in  the  various  editions  of  the  works  of 
Foote,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  excellent 
one  edited  by  Jon  Bee,  Esq.”  (John  Badcock), 
3 vols.  small  8vo,  1830,  in  the  biographical 
essay  ” prefixed  to  which  (p.  cxxxiv.)  the  reasons 
are  given  for  its  exclusion.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Ambassadors  (T*''  S.  iii.  313.) — As  there  appear 
to  be  lists  in  existence  of  ambassadors  to  and 
from  England,  may  I repeat  a former  query,  and 
ask  who  was  the  ambassador  to  Sweden  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,  who  immediately  preceded 
Robinson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Lon- 
don in  succession  ? E.  H.  A. 

Miniature  Painter  oe  Bath  (4^**  S.  iii.  126.) 
I have  in  my  possession  a miniature  of  a lady — 
which  is  considered  of  great  artistic  merit — 
painted  by  an  artist  at  Bath  of  the  name  of 
Vaslet,  about  the  time  mentioned  by  T.  S.  C. ; 
also  two  crayons,  one  of  them  representing  the 
same  lady,  the  other  her  husband.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  miniature  painter  whose  name  is  sought. 

W.  B. 


JosiAS  Welsh  (d^'^  S.  ii.  542.) — In  reference 
to  the  notes  of  Anglo-Scotus  and  T.  G.,  I con- 
dense the  following  from  printed  memoranda  left 
by  my  grand-uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  MacGill  of  Percy 
Street,  Liverpool : — 

“My  mother  Jean  Welsh,  daughter  of  George  Welsh, 
Dalkeith;  son  of  Alison  (wife  of  Thomas  Welsh),  eldest 
daughter  of  Walter  Welsh  of  Lochquaret ; son  of  Josias 
Welsh,  of  Templepatrick ; son  of  Elizabeth  Knox,  wife  of 
John  Welsh  of  Ayr,  and  youngest  daughter  of  John  Knox. 
This  Walter  Welsh  of  Lochquaret  was  born  at  Temple- 
patrick, married  Helen  Parkinson,  and  besides  daughters 
had  sons  Josias  and  Alec,  who  died  in  1696  and  1707.” 

Will.  M.  Cuningham,  C.  E. 

St.  Petersburg. 

P.S.  Should  any  further  information  be  wished, 
a note  addressed  18,  Patrick  Street,  Greenock,  will 
be  forwarded  to  me.  W.  M.  C. 

Waller’s  Ring  (4**^  S.  iii.  312.) — The  curious 
fact  mentioned  by  Moodian  of  the  root  of  a cedar 
tree  passing  through  a ring  on  Bermuda  beach, 
and  reburying  itself  in  the  sand,  reminds  me  of 
one  somewhat  analogous.  I recollect  seeing  in 
the  King’s  Palace  at  Berlin,  many  years  ago, 
amongst  other  curiosities,  a beautiful  pair  of 
antlers  which  once  adorned  the  head  of  a noble 
inhabitant  of  the  forest.  Hotly  pursued  by  some 

wilder  Jager  ” or  other,  the  poor  creature — like 
La  Fontaine’s  stag — got  entangled  in  the  thick 
brushwood  and  lost  its  life,  through  those  very 
defences  it  was  so  proud  of,  and  which  it  thought 
intended  to  protect  it.  Unable  to  extricate  itself, 
the  deer  died  there  weeping,  unheeded  by  man  or 
beast.  The  body  gradually  decaying,  served  as 
manure  to  the  very  tree  which  in  a long  course  of 
years  grew  all  round  these  antlers,  and  got  so 
entwined  with  them  as  to  form  but  one  and  unique 
whole.  P.  A.  L. 

Ceriph  : Serie  (4^^  S.  iii.  381.)  — It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  typographical  term  takes  its 
origin  from  a similar  source  as  the  Belgian  word. 
If  that  is  the  case  its  explanation  would  be 
very  simple.  In  the  Belgian  tongue  the  tiny 
stroke  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  most  of  our  capital 
letters  is  called  a schreef.  Pomey  in  his  dic- 
tionary gives  : schreef,  or  schreve,  linea.”  There 
is  such  a family  likeness  between  sm/*and  schreef, 
that  I hardly  hesitate  to  say  that  serif”  is  a 
synonym  of  stroke  ” or  “ scratch.”  The  thin 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  type  known 
as  erased  type,”  bears  the  name  of  “scratch” 
amongst  type-founders,  and  is  in  shape  something 
like  the  serif ; this  erasure  goes  in  Belgian  under 
the  name  also  of  schreef.  Even  the  stroke  over  a 
long  vowel  (a)  is  called  schreef)  in  fact,  that  word 
is  accepted  for  anything  that  resembles  a line. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

Diamonds  (4^*"  S.  iii.  336.)  — The  mishkal  or 
metskal  of  the  Arabs  has  never  varied  more  than 
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aljout  three  grains.  In  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  subject  by  Mr.  N.  Maskelyne,  the  highest 
example  that  he  gives  is  74-5  grains  troy,  and  the 
lowest  71.  He  deduces  from  all  his  facts  that 
the  original  mishkal  was  close  upon  74  grains. 
(See  The  Mitial  Coinage  of  Bengal  by  Edward 
Thomas  Eyre,  p.  7-9.)  H.  Y. 

Palermo. 

Byrom  on  the  Giet  oe  Tongues  ” (4^*^  S.  hi. 
194.) — A.  V.  P.  inquires  about  a work  by  Byrom 
on  the  gift  of  tongues.  I have  in  my  possession  a 
small  volume  of  poems  by  Byrom,  including  one 
in  which  the  views  of  the  writer  on  that  subject 
are  given.  If  A.  V.  P.  will  forward  me  his 
address,  I shall  feel  pleasure  in  giving  him  the 
little  book.  Jasper  W.  Hall. 

Wirksworth. 

French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  (4^*^  S.  hi. 
378.) — In  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  letters  from  the 
Cape,  published  in  Vacation  Tourists,  1862-3,  is  a 
short  but  interesting  account  of  a descendant  of 
one  of  these  French  Huguenots.  His  name  was  Be 
Villiers,  which  had  been  corrupted  into  ^^Filljee,” 
and  he  told  Lady  Gordon  that  his  family  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  He  was 
then  just  about  to  visit  Europe,  the  first  of  his 
family  since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
The  letter  says  : — 

“ He  is  a pure  and  thorough  Frenchman,  unable  to 
speak  a word  of  French.  When  I went  in  to  dinner,  he 
rose  and  gave  me  a chair,  with  a bow  which,  with  his 
appearance,  made  me  ask,  ‘ Monsieur  vient  d’arriver  ? ’ 
This  at  once  put  him  out  and  pleased  him.” 

During  the  last  year,  one  of  two  commissioners 
deputed  by  the  Orange  Free  State  to  confer  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  a Mr. 
de  Villiers  j but  whether  this  latter  was  the  same 
gentleman  as  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  acquaintance,or 
of  the  same  family,  I do  not  know.  L.  E.  Q. 

E.  L Collins  (4'*^  S.^  iii.  359.)  — Elizabeth 
Johanna  Collins  (not,  I think,  Jane)  practised  as  a 
draftswoman  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  six  designs  by  her  from  Jerusalem  Delivered 
were  engraved,  but,  I believe,  possess  no  rare 
value.  S.  R. 

Kensington. 

Edmund  Kean  (4‘’‘  S.  iii.  69,  382.)  — Neither 
the  name  of  Kean  nor  Carey  appears  in  the  recently 
published  Eton  lists.  The  story  is  absurd.  As 
observed  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  admitted  at  sixteen,  but  allowing  that  Dr. 
Drury’s  influence  as  a brother  head-master  could 
have  prevailed  on  Dr.  Goodall  to  admit  his  pro- 
tege, Kean  is  not  stated  to  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  He  would  not  have  been  placed 
higher  than  the  fourth  form,  at  an  age  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  upper  division.  The 
fifth  then  consisted  of  but  two  divisions.  No  boy 
at  Eton  would  have  mastered  in  two  years  Virgil, 


Sallust,  and  Cicero.  Virgil  was  done  in  school  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  lines  a week,  Sallust  not  at  all, 
and  Cicero  only  in  the  extracts  in  Scriptores 
Romani.  Private  business  with  your  tutor  was 
then  unknown.  J.  H.  L. 

The  name  of  Edmund  Kean,  nor  of  Carey,  does 
not  appear  in  the  Eton  school  lists.  By  the 
statutes  no  one  is  to  be  elected  a king’s  scholar 
who  has  exceeded  his  twelfth  year ; unless,  being 
under  seventeen,  he  has  made  such  progress  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  electors  he  can  be  made  a 
sufficiently  good  grammarian  before  completing 
his  eighteenth  year.  By  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
head-master  an  oppidan  cannot  be  admitted  after 
fourteen.  H.  M.  Vane. 

74,  Eatou  Place. 

Dr.  John  Fryer  (2"“^  S.  iv.  251.) — Mr.  Cooper 
would  seem  to  be  in  error  in  stating  {Athence 
Cant.,  i.  302)  that  this  physician  removed  from 
Godmanchester  to  settle  at  Padua ; for  I find  in 
the  register  of  Heckington,  co.  Lincoln,  that 
John  Frier,  of  Godmanchester,  doctor  of  physick,’' 
was  buried  there  on  August  23,  1579. 

Tewars. 

Prog  (4*'^'  S.  iii.  173,  216.) — There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  connection  of  this  word  with  our 
pragclien* , pragelier.  See.  These  terms  are  related 
to  the  Old- German  German  pr'dgen,  Sw. 

pr'dgla,  from  the  root  rah  (denoting  the  act  of 
seizing,  taking  hold  of,  doing  damage  to),  and 
signifying  to  press,  to  press  together,  to  squeeze  t ; 
hence  a man  who  gathers  and  scrapes  together 
whatever  he  may  find,  commits  the  act  of  prag- 
ching,  and  is  a prageher  = a beggar.  In  olden 
times  the  Dutch  prageher  also  meant  a miser, 
from  his  chief  attribute,  which  consists  in  collecting- 
money,  and  keeping  it,  so  to  say,  squeezed  to- 
gether. '^0^  2)7'agchen  is  simpl}^  to  beg,  but  the 
expression  does  not  often  occur,  the  term  hedelen 
(to  beg;  beggar)  having  taken  its  place. 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Corbett’s  Indian  Corn  (4*^*^  S.  iii.  404.) — 
Several  reasons,  I think,  may  be  assigned  for  the 
failure  of  Cobbett’s  corn ; that  is,  for  its  cultiva- 
tion not  being  taken  up  by  the  public  in  this 
country.  First,  the  process  of  planting,  which 
was  troublesome.  Then,  the  summer  cultiva- 
tion, which  involved  unusual  pains  to  keep  ofi* 
rooks,  partridges,  pigeons,  and  numerous  other 
birds ; besides  slugs,  mice,  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
wireworms.  Next,  the  hoeing,  and  the  first  and 

* The  modern  way  of  spelling  is  prachen,  and  I write 
it  thus ; only  for  the  sake  of  clearness  I here  give  the  old 
form. 

t As  such,  phraghen  is  but  another  form  of  prangen,  the 
n being  introduced  as  a nasal.  Pragehen  and  prageher 
exist  in  German  as  prachen,  and  pracher  with  the  same 
signification  as  in  Dutch. 
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second  ploughing-  between  the  plants,  and  after 
this  double  ploughing,  the  earthing  up,  and  taking- 
off  the  suckers  from  every  plant.  Finally,  the 
labour  of  topping  the  corn  in  September,  and  of 
harvesting  ears,  and  cutting  down  stalks  so  late  as 
November.  All  this  process  of  cultivation  appeared 
alarming ; and  people  could  not  be  convinced  that 
the  advantages  were  in  proportion. 

But  the  great  drawback  was  the  coldness  and 
uncertainty  of  our  climate;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  Cobbett’s  corn  would  ripen  only  in 
seasons  which  are  quite  exceptional  with  us,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  Cobbett  was  obliged  to 
recommend  kiln-drying  for  the  completion  of  the 
ripening,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  cultivation 
was  speedily  abandoned,  which  indeed  had  never 
been  taken  up  with  much  ardour.  Cobbett  cer- 
tainly, one  year,  received  many  fine  samples  of 
the  corn  grown  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
proclaimed,  in  his  usual  sanguine  style,  that  the 
thing  was  done,  and  the  cultivation  an  accom- 
plished fact ; but  he  soon  had  to  escape  as  best  he 
might  from  his  exultation,  by  recommending  the 
process  of  kiln-drying,  which  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  grand  speculation.  F.  C.  H. 

An'cient  Altar  Cloths  (4*^^  S.  iii.  86,  183.) — 
A very  interesting  specimen  is  preserved  at  Little 
Gidding,  Huntingdonshire,  placed  in  his  own 
church  on  the  cedar- wood  table  by  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
and  supposed  to  be  worked  by  the  sisters.  It 
resembles  a Persian  carpet.  (See  Mayor’s  Two 
Lives  of  N.  Ferrar ^ 1855,  p.  300,  and  the  Life  of 
JV.  Ferrar,  published  by  Masters,  1852,  p.  154.) 

I have  preserved  careful  water-colour  sketches  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  Little  Gidding  church, 
with  its  altar-cloth  and  various  objects  of  interest, 
as  they  were  to  be  seen  prior  to  the  late  altera- 
tions. The  massive  altar-rails,  excellent  in  work- 
manship and  style  (although  Jacobsean),  were 
removed ; and  it  may  be  worth  a note  to  say,  that 
they  now  form  the  altar-rails  of  Caldecote  church, 
Huntingdonshire.  Chthbert  Bede. 

Brooch  or  Broach:  Chameleoh  or  Came- 
LEOH  (4*^  S.  iii.  286.) — Brooch  and  broach  are  two 
convenient  forms  of  the  same  word : for  while  the 
latter  has  retained  the  original  meaning  of  a spit 
or  pin,  the  former  has  come  to  mean  the  ornament 
with  which  we  are  familiar;  just  as  in  Greek, 
TrepJj/rj,  which  originally  signified  any  thing  pointed 
for  piercing;  and  so  the  tongue  of  a buckle  or 
brooch  at  last  meant  the  brooch  itself.  It  is  not 
certain  that  brooch  has  always  been  pronounced 
as  at  present : for  while  Richardson  derives  broach 
from  Fr.  broche,  Webster  gives  Slav,  obrutsh  as 
the  original  of  brooch.  With  regard  to  cameleon, 
whether  supported  by  the  authority  of  Shelley  or 
others,  the  omission  of  the  h is  probably  owing  to 
a false  analogy  suggested  by  camel)  but  the  Greek 
original,  xaiiLOLiKitav,  imperatively  demands  that 


G.  C.  S. — unless,  with  Lord  Duberley,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  spell  physic  with  an  /—should  conform 
to  the  recognised  usage.  W.  B.  C. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit 
the  / fpm  any  word  of  Greek  origin  which  has  x 
for  its  initial  letter.  Ch  is  the  power  assigned  to 
it  by  the  best  grammarians.  Dr.  Donaldson,  in 
the  New  Cratylusf^.  189,  2nd  ed.),  says  it  corre- 
sponds with  hh  in  Sanscrit.  Were  the  view  of 
G.  C.  S.  universally  adopted,  it  would  be  fruitful 
of  endless  confusion,  and  render  our  orthography 
and  pronunciation  a thousand-fold  more  perplex- 
ing than  at  present. 

I fancy  that  scholars  of  any  calibre  would  hesi- 
tate long  before,  on  questions  of  this  kind,  they 
endorsed  the  opinions  or  the  practice  of  either  Sir 
W.  Scott  or  P.  B.  Shelley. 

Edmtjhd  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Swift’s  Eight  Beatitudes  (4“*  S.  iii.  310 
4.15). — There  are  eiyht  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  I have  always  heard  Swift’s 
spoken  of  not  as  the  eighth,  but  as  the  ninth.  I 
have  been  hoping  to  see  some  evidence  of  its 
authorship  by  reference  to  Swift’s  works  or  to 
contemporary  records.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

The  Perch,  a Measure  (4*^  S.  iii.  360.)— The 
customary  Lancashire  ” perch  is  seven  yards 
long,  and  the  Cheshire  ” is  eight.  Of  course  five 
and  a half  is  the  legal  or  statute  measure  in  Eng- 

James  Higsoh. 

Charles  Towhe  (4^^  S.  iii.  406.)— In  Otley’s 
Supplement  to  Stanley’s  edition  of  Bryan’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters  and  Engravers,  1866,  p.  160, 
your  correspondent  will  find  an  account  of  Charles 
Towne,  landscape  painter,  &c.,  and  notices  of  some 
of  his  works.  He  died  about  1850. 

T.  E.  WiNHIHGTOH. 

Baronets  OP  Ireland  S.  ix.  238;  xi.  409.) 

In  No.  4821  of  the  Sloane  MSS.  in  The  British 
Museum,  1 find  the  following  (p.  27)  — 

“ Baronets  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Dominick  Sarsfield,  Cork,  1619. 

Sir  Francis  Anneslej,  Armagh,  1620. 

Sir  Francis  Blundel,  1620. 

Sir  William  Parsons,  1620. 

Sir  Charles  Coote. 

„ Wilmot. 

Sir  H.  Courteny. 

Sir  Thomas  Nugent.” 

In  '^N.  & Q.”  S.  xi.  409,  the  Mowbray 
Herald  Extraordinary  says  : — 

“ . . . . The  first  who  was  advanced  to  this  hereditary 
dignity  in  Ireland  was  Sir  Francis  Blundel.” 

How  can  these  be  reconciled  ? a. 
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Miss  Eay  (4*^  S.  iii.  339.)  — Doran  {Saints  and 
Sinners,  vol.  i.  p.  139)  tells  us  Miss  Eay  was  forty- 
five,  and  had  nine  children.  Captain  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Hackman  ” had  adored  and  repeatedly  offered 
to  her  for  years,  and  even  got  ordained  (an  easy 
matter  in  those  days),  in  hopes  a parsonage  might 
prevail  when  a marching  regiment  had  not  at- 
tracted. At  last,  maddened  by  his  infatuated 
passion,  he  shot  her.  As  the  case  has  been  men- 
tioned, these  facts  seem  worth  adding  to  what  has 
been  said.  P.  P. 

The  Syon  Cope  (4*^  S.  iii.  317,  363,  408.)— 
Without  presuming  to  explain  the  elaborate  he- 
raldry noted  by  your  correspondent  D.  P.,  will  he 
allow  me  to  remind  him  that  Alianora  de  Clare, 
widow  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  married,  secondly, 
William,  Lord  Zouche  de  Mortimer,  this  being  a 
younger  branch  (in  the  male  line)  of  the  great 
Mortimer  family?  Can  the  Despenser  coat  be 
hers  ? There  is,  as  D.  P.  observes,  the  absence  of 
the  De  Clare  arras  to  be  accounted  for.  This 
marriage  took  place  (just  before  Prance  entered 
the  royal  shield)  in  1329. 

Will  D.  P.  also  permit  me' to  correct  a slight, 
perhaps  clerical,  error  ? Thomas  le  Despenser  was 
beheaded,  not  in  1399,  but  Jan.  5,  1400. 

Hekmentkude. 

Medal  oe  St.  Geokge  (4^*^  S.  iii.  288.) — The 
legend  wanted  by  your  correspondent  William 
Blackbueh  is  — Ohv.  Georgius  equitum  pa- 
tronus  ” ] Rev.  “ In  tempestate  securitas.”  Some 
pundits  say  it  was  probably  struck  (temp. 
Charles  II.)  on  an  installation  of  the  Garter — 
when  some  naval  hero  was  one  of  the  knights 
installed.”  I think  it  more  likely  to  have  been 
as  a talisman,  or  charm,  against  shipwreck,  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  touch-pieces  of  our  Stuarts. 

I.  N.  0. 

The  legend  required  by  your  correspondent  on 
the  medal  he  describes  is — 

Obv.  “ S.  GEORGIUS  . EQUITUM  . PATRONUS.” 

Rev.  “ IN  . TEMPESTATE  . SECURITAS.” 

My  specimen  of  the  medal  has  a ring,  which 
would  show  that  it  was  intended  to  be  worn. 
Was  it  as  a charm  or  talisman  against  shipwreck  ? 

Beleast. 

PoEEE  Deawing  (4‘^  S.  iii.  412).— Saturate  it 
with  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  about  a 
grain  to  the  ounce.  This  will  doubtless  kill  the 
woodworms.  Turpentine  would  probably  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Poker  drawings  and  other  wood  ornaments  may 
be  preserved  from  being  worm-eaten  by  brushing 
them  over  with  very  hot  melted  paraffin.  Mr. 
Young,  of  Barthgate,  N.B.,  prepares  a paraffin 
which  requires  a high  temperature  to  liquify  it. 
Stone,  wood,  and  other  porous  bodies  readily  ab- 


sorb it  when  fluid,  and  become  practically  im- 
perishable by  time  and  other  contingencies,  fire 
excepted. 

I have  suggested  that  MSS.  and  printed  papers 
placed  under  foundation  stones  should  be  steeped 
first  in  this  paraffin. 

Septimus  Piesse,  F.C.S. 

King  Chaeles  I.’s  Stick  (4‘^  S.  iii.  358.) — In 
Hillier’s  Kinp  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  page 
79,  is  a cut  of  the  cane  head,  and  t(5p  of  cane  head, 
used  by  Charles  I.  at  Carisbrook.  He  says  : 

“ An  ancestor  of  the  name  of  Howe,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Cooke,  now  resident  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  at  this  time  master  gunner  at  the  castle  of  C^is- 
brook,  and  as  a mark  of  the  King’s  sense  of  the  attention 
paid  him  by  that  officer,  he  on  one  occasion  presented  him 
with  the  staff  he  was  so  using.  The  ivory  head  of  this 
relic  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cooke ; it  is  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  unscrews,  the  top  forming  a scent  box.” — P. 
79. 

Of  course  this  cannot  be  the  gold  head  cropped 
olF  at  his  trial,  but  is  it  likely  that  the  king  ob- 
tained and  used  another  cane  on  the  occasion  P 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Weathee  Peediction  (4‘^  S.  iii.  10.)  — The 
fulfilment  of  the  prognostication  noticed  by 
Cuthbeet  Bede  (extending  over  so  long  a pro- 
portion of  time)  has  been  so  singularly  verified  by 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  south-west  winds 
up  to  this  day  (Feb.  15)  that  I cannot  resist  the 
desire  of  appealing  to  you,  to  call  the  attention  of 
observers  of  the  weather  to  it,  as  it  would  really 
seem  to  merit  further  record.  Philageicola. 

Chinese  Notions  oe  Music  (4‘^  S.  iii.  381.) — 
I cannot  tell  T.  B.  B.  where  the  story  he  men- 
tions is  to  be  found,  but  I can  vouch — from  auri- 
cular knowledge — for  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing description  in  W.  W.  Wood’s  Sketches  of 
China  : — 

“ Well  might  De  Guignes  and  Walu  concur  in  pro- 
nouncing Chinese  music  a mass  of  detestable  discord,  and 
‘ un  bruit  epouvantable,’  for  in  fact  the  sounds  produced 
by  the  instruments  of  a Chinese  band  do  richly  merit  the 
appellation  of  ‘ musique  infernale.’  The  din  and  discord  to 
an  ear  at  all  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  harmonious 
sounds  is  shocking,  the  principal  effort  of  the  performers 
appearing  to  be  the  production  of  noise,  without  regard 
to  time  or  anything  else.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  union  of  the  tones  of  these  instruments 
could  produce  melodious  music,  even  though  harmony 
and  time  were  attended  to ; on  the  contrary,  the  very 
nature  of  the  noise  is  frightful,  and  no  agi'eeable  ‘ concord 
of  sweet  sounds  ’ can  possibly  be  expected.  Individual 
instruments,  such  as  the  varieties  of  guitar,  are  capable 
of  being  used  by  skilful  performers  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  but  in  a full  band,  the  gong,  cymbals,  and  their 
most  abominable  trumpets,  drown  all  other  sounds.  The 
commencing  burst  is  really  hideous,  and  in  my  estima- 
tion certain  death  to  a musical  composer.” 

Which  certifieth  P.  A.  L. 

The  Guelphs  oe  Han.ovee  (4^'’  S.  iii.  188,  369.) 
Sir  Mathew  Tierney  appears  to  have  received  the 
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K.  C.  H.  and  not  the  grand  cross  of  the  order. 
Sir  .7.  Wathen  Waller  was  made  G.  C.  H.  in  1830, 
the  same  year  as  Sir  H.  Halford.  The  word  several 
in  my  former  communication  was  applied,  I be- 
lieve, to  physicians  and  surgeons  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  and  not  exclusively  to  those 
having  the  grand  cross.  H. 

The  Dodo  (4**’  S.  iii,  240.) — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  an  account  with  a woodcut  of  the 
Dodo  appeared  in  The  Athenamm  about  1848,  and 
may  be  the  one  required.  W.  P. 


Mt^ccnaiu0us. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa,  a fundatione  usque  ad 
annum  1396,  au-ctore  Thoma  de  Burton,  Abhate.  Ac- 
cedit  Continuatio  ad  annum  1406,  a Monacho  quodam 
ipsius  Domus.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Bond,  &c., 
Vol.  III. 

Matthcei  Farisiensis,  Monachi  Sancti  Albani,  Historia 
Angloruin,  sive,  ut  vulgo  dicitur,  Historia  Minor.  Item 
ejusdem  Abbreviatio  Chronicorum  Anglice.  Edited  by 
Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.,  &c.,  Vol.  III. 

In  these  two  volumes  of  the  important  series  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  students  of  English  History  will  receive 
the  completion  of  two  very  important  works.  Thomas 
de  Burton’s  History  of  the  Abbey  ofMeaux,in  Yorkshire, 
which  Mr.  Bond  has  edited  with  great  ability  and  care,  is 
of  much  value  for  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  inner 
life  of  a religious  community  (a  subject  of  no  little  interest) 
and  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  local  history ; but,  as 
Sir  Frederic  Madden  well  observes  of  the  Matthew  Paris, 
which  he  has  edited  with  his  well-known  scholarship  and 
care,  Matthew  Paris,  the  historian  of  St.  Alban’s,  is 
almost  the  sole  authority  for  a large  portion  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  and,  therefore,  on  this  account,  fully 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Great  as  is  the 
value  of  both  these  books,  that  value  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  labour  of  their  respective  editors,  and  by  the  very 
full  and  elaborate  indices  by  which  they  have  given  com- 
pleteness to  their  labours. 

A Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 
upon  that  of  Cherubini.  By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  A.  Gore. 
Clarendon  Press  Series.  (Macmillan.) 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley  being  of  opinion,  upon  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  that  harmony  and  counterpoint 
should  be  studied  simultaneously,  has  published  the  pre- 
sent treatise  on  Counterpoint  as  a companion  rather 
than  as  a sequel  to  his  Treatise  on  Harmony.  It  is 
based,  as  he  states,  on  Cherubini ; and  the  author’s  name 
is  suflSciAt  security  for  the  work  being  one  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  musical  students. 

Fugitive  Poems  connected  with  Natural  History  and  Phy- 
sical Science.  Collected  by  the  late  C.  G.  B.  Daubeny, 
M.D.  &c.  (Parker.) 

It  was  a happy  idea  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  one  which 
liis  intimacy  with  all  the  leading  scientific  men  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  successfully,  to  gather  together  the 
various  jeux  d' esprit  with  which  such  men  as  Whately, 
Coneybeare,  Sir  J.  Herschell,  Daubeny,  P.  B.  Duncan, 
and  Professor  Forbes,  were  wont  to  amuse  their  friends. 
A more  amusing  little  volume  than  this  collection  of 
philosophic  fun  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 


Books  Received  : — 

The  Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art  delivered 

in  the  'Iheatre  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  St. 

Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  1867-8.  (McGee,  Dublin.) 

May  be  safely  recommended,  especially  to  the  admirers 
of  John  Ruskin,  for  his  lecture  on  the  “Mv^sterv  of  Life 
and  its  Arts.” 

Early  Dutch,  German,  and  English  Printers'  Marks.  By 

P.  J.  Berjeau.  (Rascol.) 

Reproduced  with  Mr.  Berjeau’s  characteristic  fidelity, 
accompanied  by  useful  tables  of  printers,  places,  books, 
&c.,  is  a new  and  useful  contribution  to  typographical 
knowledge. 

Prerogative  Court. — One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
points  in  the  long  report  presented  by  the  Camden  Society 
at  the  general  meeting  on  Saturday  last,  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  threatened  alterations  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  literary  researches  at  Doctor’s  Commons 
had,  thanks  to  the  united  exertions  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries and  the  Camden  Society,  been  abandoned. 

Festival  op  the  Sons  op  the  Clergy. — Many  of 
our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  be  reminded  that 
the  215th  anniversary  of  this  admirable  charity  will  be 
celebrated  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  12th  instant. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particularsof  Price,  &c.,  of  the  followinsf  Books, to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Pilkinoton’s  Dictionart  of  Painters.  Vol.  II.  Edition,  1821,  or  a 
later  edition  complete. 

Wanted  by  Z.  X.  “Journal  Office,”  Worcester. 


Hossbach — J.  V.  Andrea  dnd  sein  Zeitalter.  Berlin,  1819. 

WioAND  (Paud),  Das  FEMCERicHr  Westphalens.  Hamburg,  1825, 
Thiersch,  History  of  the  Free  City  op  Dortmund.  Dortmund,  1851. 
The  Vices:  a Poem.  London,  1828. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  40,  St,  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 


Kirby’s  Wondkrfdi,  Museum.  6 Vols.  By  R.  S.  Kirby,  London 
House  Yard,  St.  Paul’s,  1820.  - ^ 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  Stavenhaqen  Jones,  2,  Verulam  Buildings, 
Gray’s  Inn. 

Morant’s  History  op  Essex.  2 Vols. 

Keating’s  History  op  Ireland. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  Richmondshibe.  2 Vols. 

Warner’s  History  op  Hampshire. 

Dai.laway’s  History  op  Sussex. 

Lipscomb’s  History  of  Buckingham. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


SoBiESKi’s  Tales  of  the  Century.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1847. 
Memoirs  of  T.  Serres,  Marine  Painter  to  His  Majesty.  8vo.  1826. 
Wanted  by  Dr.  Morton,  I,  Greville  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W. 


ta  C0rre;^p0nUtutjsl. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Edward  THE  Confessor’s  Font.  R.  W.  S.  will  find  his  history  of  this 
anticipated  in  our  1st  S.  viii.  363,  and  an  article  upon  it  from  the  Vicar 
of  islip  in  our  2nd  S.  vii.  145. 

Inquirer.  Would  not  Sartor  Resartus  be  fitly  translated  by  The 
Botcher  botched  ? 

Queries.  We  have  no  room  for  queries  on  scientific  and  other  sub- 
jects than  literary  or  historical ; and  Family  Queries,  of  general 
interest,  can  only  be  inserted  when  the  inquirer  subscribes  his  na  me  and 
the  address  to  which  he  wishes  the  information  to  be  sent. 

J.  L.  O.  Initialled. 

A Subscriber  (Newport)  will  find  an  allusion  to  the  Grecian  Daughter 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  4th  S.  ii.  277. 

C.  W.  S.  The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  The  Ecclesiologist  is  from 
1 Chron.  xxii.  16. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  STONE 
CROSSES  OF  WEST  CORNWALL. 

The  ancient  stone  c^oss  forms  a conspicuous  and 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  whether  standing  in 
the  churchyard,  by  the  wayside,  or  in  solitary  and 
out-of-the-way  spots  on  the  moors.  Although 
some  of  those  in  Cornwall  no  doubt  belong  to  a 
very  early  period  of  our  history,  having  been 
erected  either  before  or  soon  after  the  victorious 
campaign  of  Athelstan  in  these  western  parts 
about  A.n.  930,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  greater  number  date  from  a later  epoch. 
After  the  Reformation  stone  crosses  ceased  to  be 
generally  erected,  and  many  of  those  that  then 
escaped  injury  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
thus  their  numbers  were  again  greatly  decreased. 
But  in  such  a remote  district  as  Cornwall,  which, 
owing  to  its  almost  insular  configuration,  was 
then  very  difficult  of  access,  these  acts  of  spoliation 
were  limited,  although  by  no  means  unknown  j 
and  thus  it  is  that  so  many  specimens  of  antiquities, 
belonging  both  to  the  prehistoric  and  mediaeval 
periods,  but  more  especially  to  the  former,  still 
remain  for  our  inspection  in  the  western  half  of 
the  province  of  Damnonium.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  of  late  years  many  stone  crosses 
have  been  thoughtlessly  destroyed,  and  used  up 
by  the  farmers  to  serve  as  gate-posts  and  other 


ignominious  positions — sometimes  even  with  the 
head  intact,  but  buried  in  the  earth.  Those  whose 
shafts  have  been  partially  or  entirely  broken  off, 
but  whose  circular  discs  have  been  preserved,  may 
often  be  seen  imbedded  in  a hedge  by  the  roadside 
or  perched  on  the  top  of  a granite-built  wall. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  these 
ancient  bygone  memorials,  the  following  anecdote 
of  a labourer  who  refused  to  assist  in  removing 
an  old  cross  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a gate-post 
may  not  be  out  of  place  : — 

“ Near  Carleen,  in  Breage,  an  old  cross  has  been  re- 
moved from  its  place,  and  now  does  dut}"  as  a gate-post. 
The  farmer  occupying  the  farm  where  the  cross  stood  set 
his  labourer  to  sink  a pit  in  the  required  spot  for  the 
gate-  post,  but  when  it  was  intimated  that  the  cross  stand- 
ing at  a little  distance  off  v^as  to  be  erected  therein,  the 
man  absolutely  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  the  matter, 
not  on  account  of  the  beautiful  or  the  antique,  but  for  fear 
of  the  old  people.” — Quarterly  Review,  July  1867,  p.  63. 

Such  acts  of  Vandalism,  which  unhappily  are 
of  no  rare  occurrence,  might  often  be  prevented 
if  the  members  of  local  antiquarian  societies  would 
use  their  influence,  and  co-operate  in  persuading 
the  occupiers  of  land  to  refrain  from  demolishing 
the  antiquities  on  their  estates.  For  a slight 
compensation  this  end  could  generally  be  attained, 
and  many  relics  of  antiquity  which  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  race  would  thereby  be  pre- 
served. 

The  general  form  of  Cornish  crosses  is  similar, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  block  of  granite  dilated  at 
the  top  into  a circular,  but  flat,  disc.  Usually, 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  fitted  into  a square 
or  circular  base  of  granite,  by  which  means  the 
monolith  is  preserved  in  a p'erpendicular  state. 
The  height  of  these  monuments  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds seven  feet,  while  in  other  instances  they  are 
little  over  a foot  above  ground.  On  their  round- 
heads  we  generally  find  on  one  side  either  a Latin 
or  a Greek  cross,  and  on  the  reverse  a carving  of 
rude  workmanship  representing  the  crucifixion. 
Another  form  of  cross,  called  by  Cornish  archae- 
ologists Maltese,  is  also  common.  There  seems 
here,  however,  a diversity  of  nomenclature,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  rather  perplexing.  In  Maunder’s 
Scmitijic  and  Literary  Treasury,  p.  180,  a Maltese 
cross  is  defined  as  having  arms  increasing  in 
breadth  towards  the  ends,  which  terminate  in 
double  points.”  And,  on  referring  to  Didron’s 
Christian  Iconography,  vol.  i.  p.  387  (Bohn’s  edit.), 
I find  it  stated  that  ‘‘  the  Maltese  cross  is  pattee,* 
but  the  extremity  of  each  pattee  is  notched  at  a 
sharp  angle  ” j and  on  p.  399  of  the  same  volume 
No.  6 of  fig.  108  is  a representation  of  such  a 
cross.  Now  the  crosses  styled  Maltese  in  Corn- 
wall far  more  resemble  No.  8 of  fig.  108,  where 


* A cross  is  termed  pattee  when  the  extremities  are 
spread. — E.  H.  W.  D. 
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the  branches  are  pattee  but  not  notched,  which 
form  M.  Didron  calls  a pectoral  cross,  and  ascribes 
to  the  tenth  century.  Perhaps  a correspondent 
can  explain  which  term  should  properly  be  applied 
to  the  Cornish  crosses.'*' 

These  ancient  crosses  have  obviously  been  erected 
for  various  purposes.  Those  on  wild  and  lonely 
moors,  or  in  unfrequented  lanes,  probably  mark  the 
exact  localities  where,  in  days  of  yore,  some  tragic 
event  occurred ; some  were  planted  where  four 
roads  met;  others  again  may  have  served  as 
boundary  stones  to  the  estates  of  religious  houses ; 
while  those  in  the  churchyards  were  often  used 
as  resting-places  for  the  body  of  the  deceased  pre- 
viously to  his  burial.  Mr.  Erredge,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Brightlielmston,  remarks  that  — 

“ In  primitive  times,  the  south  side  of  every  church- 
yard contained  a column  placed  on  a pedestal,  having  on 
its  summit  a cross ; and  the  nearer  to  this  a corpse  was 
interred,  so  much  the  sooner,  it  was  believed,  would  the 
soul  be  relieved  from  purgatory.  Hence  the  reason  why 
the  south  side  of  a churchyard  most  frequently  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  interments,  individuals  having  a 
solemn  dread  of  being  buried  in  the  north,  where  there 
was  no  cross.” — p.  116. 

So  far  as  I am  aware  no  cross  has  been  noticed 
in  Western  Cornwall  — if  we  except  the  market- 
cross  at  Penzance  t — on  which  any  inscription 
can  be  traced.  This  circumstance  alone  would 
tend  to  confirm  the  supposed  high  antiquity  of 
most  of  these  monuments. 

In  alluding  to  the  ancient  crosses  of  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Blight,  F.S.  A.,  states  ( Week  at  the  Land's  End, 
p.  67)  that  the  greater  number  have  the  Greek 
form,  showing  that  those  who  erected  them  had 
some  connection-  with  the  Eastern  Church.”  But 
from  an  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  sculpture  on 
upwards  of  twenty  of  these  stone  crosses,  all 
within  the  Land’s  End  district,  it  would  seem 
that  the  style  most  predominant  is  the  Latin, 
comparatively  few  having  a Greek  cross  carved  on 
them.  I have  met  with  only  four  instances  where 
a pure  Greek  cross  appears — 1.  On  the  south  side 
of  St.  Michael’s  Mount ; 2.  In  St.  Levan  church- 
yard ; 3.  In  St.  Buryan  town-place ; 4.  In  St. 
Hilary  churchyard.  Other  examples  doubtlessly 
occur  which  did  not  come  under  my  notice,  but 
I can  hardly  believe  that  ^Ghe  greater  number 
have  the  Greek  form.” 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect,  and  as  good  a speci- 
men of  the  general  type  of  Cornish  crosses  as 
can  be  cited,  is  that  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
Michael’s  Mount,  just  beneath  the  castle.  It 

* In  my  notes  I have  considered  a Maltese  cross  to  be 
one  having  the  transverse  and  vertical  bars  of  equal 
length,  the  extremities  of  which  are  spread,  but  not 
notched  or  otherwise  ornamented. 

f On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Halliwell  (Ramhles  in  Western 
Cornwall,  p.  29)  the  following  inscription  is  concealed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft : — “ Hie  procumbunt  corpora 
piorum.” 


measures  rather  more  than  6 ft.  in  height,  and  is 
specially  noticeable  for  its  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  evident  labour  spent  in  producing  the 
carvings  on  the  circular  head  and  shaft.  Although 
their  outlines  are  not  sharply  defined  — probably 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  destructive  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  granite  in  an  exposed 
situation  so  near  the  sea — their  signification  is 
clearly  apparent.  Sharp  outlines  must  not  be 
expected  in  such  distant  memorials  of  time,  when 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  their  first  erection. 
To  understand  how  soon  granite  decomposes  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  changes,  we  have  only  to 
visit  the  monument  erected  nine  years  ago  at  St. 
Paul,  near  Penzance,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Dolly  Pentreath,  and  see  how  time  is  already 
obliterating  the  shallow-cut  inscription. 

But  to  return.  The  diameter  of  the  round-head 
of  the  cross  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  is  1 ft.  9^  in.,  and  the  shaft,  although  most 
likely  originally  rectangular,  has  been  worn  away 
towards  the  side  facing  the  castle.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  round-head  is  a Latin  cross,  having 
its  vertical  stem  extending  from  near  the  top  of 
the  circular  disc  to  the  granite  socket  base,  and 
measuring  about  5ft.  10  in.  in  length.  On  the 
reverse  appears  a Greek  cross,  the  stems  of  which 
are  each  about  1 ft.  3 in.  in  length ; below  this 
is  a mutilated  figure  of  Christ  with  extended 
arms,  intended  to  represent  the  crucifixion.  The 
length  of  this  figure  is  about  10  in.  Still  lower 
down  the  shaft  is  another  Latin  cross,  which  is 
of  less  dimensions  than  that  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  more  recent 
work  than  the  others.”  Its  length  is  about  3 ft., 
and  the  transverse  bar  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  stone. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  note  similar  in- 
stances where  a Latin  cross  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  shaft,  as  well  as  of  the  round-head. 
The  sanctuary  cross,  St.  Buryan  ; one  on  a hedge 
at  Sennen  Green ; one  in  Madron  churchyard ; 
one  at  the  village  of  Whitecross,  on  the  turnpike- 
road  between  Penzance  and  Hayle  ; one  between 
Lizard  Town  and  Landewednack  church;  and 
another  on  Pradanack  Downs,  near  Mullion  ehurch- 
town  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  The  cross 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  building  known  as 
the  Sanctuary,  stands  on  the  highway  from  the 
church'-town  of  St.  Paul  to  that  of  St.  Buryan, 
and  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  in  close  proximity  to  the 
shattered  remains  of  a cottage,  towards  which  it 
somewhat  inclined.  Its  total  elevation  is  3 ft. 
7 in.,  and  the  dimensions  of  its  shaft  at  base  1 ft. 

1 in.  by  8 in.,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  into 
a granite  foundation.  A similar  Latin  cross  is 
seen  on  both  sides  of  the  monolith. 

In  the  parish  of  Lelant  I had  the  opportunity 
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of  nieasuring  no  less  than  five  ancient  crosses. 
Two  of  these  in  Lelant  town  are  in  a sadly  dis- 
figured and  mutilated  condition.  On  one,  how- 
ever, a Latin  cross  is  plainly  seen,  but  on  the 
other  nothing  decided  can  be  traced.  The  re- 
maining three  near  the  church  are  more#valuable 
specimens.  That  just  without  the  churchyard 
near  the  door  of  the  tower  is  a well-proportioned 
and  on  the  whole  perfect  cross.  The  soil  here  is 
entirely  formed  of  sand,  consisting  of  minute  par- 
ticles of  marine  shells  covered  with  turf,  mosses, 
and  other  binding  plants.  During  excessive  gales 
the  sand  is  swept  inland  from  the  adjacent  shore 
with  such  violence  that  it  has  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  church.  Eay  the  natu- 
ralist, who  visited  this  spot  in  1662,  remarks  in 
his  Itinerary—^^  We  saw  a church  almost  quite 
covered  with  sand  blown  up  by  the  wind ; the 
name  is  Uny  Lalant.”  * It  is  thus  quite  probable 
that  the  cross  may  owe  its  preservation  partially 
to  this  cause,  and,  like  the  ancient  church  at  Per- 
ranzabuloe,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  a sudden 
drift  of  the  sand,  after  being  buried  for  centuries 
and  its  actual  site  forgotten.  However,  the  cross 
is  now  entirely  exposed  down  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  its  shaft.  Its  total  height  is  only  3 ft. 
6 in.,  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  Sanctuary 
cross.  The  diameter  of  the  round-head  is  1 ft. 
4|-  in.,  on  which  is  a Maltese  cross,  having  the 
transverse  and  vertical  arms  each  10  in.  [in  length. 
There  is  a peculiarity  here  which  I have°not 
noticed  on  other  crosses.  The  vertical  branch  is 
extended  downwards  for  about  5 in.  in  an  oblong 
form,  but  of  less  width  than  the  spread  extremities 
of  the  cross.  Whether  this  is  a later  addition  or 
not  is  uncertain.  The  eastern  side  of  the  round- 
head exhibits  a figure  of  the  Saviour  expiring"  on 
the  cross. 

\\  ithin.  the  churchyard,  and  in  a conspicuous 
position,  is  another  fine  old  cross,  in  appearance 
one  of  great  antiquity.  The  round-head  has  a 
diameter  of  1 ft.  7 in.,  on  both  sides  of  which  is 
a Maltese  cross.  The  branches  are  each  14  in. 
long.  The  shaft  is  plain  and  almost  square,  its 
dimensions  being  1 ft.  4 in.  by  1 ft.  2 in. 

^ The  last  cross  I shall  mention  in  Lelant  parish 
IS  in  a lane  leading  from  the  church  westward  into 
the  St.  Ives  road.  It  stands  6 ft.  3 in.  high  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lane,  about  4 ft.  from  the 
hedge.  The  round-head,  mutilated  and  not  per- 
fectly circular,  measures  2 ft.  2 in.  in  diameter. 
Un  the  south  side  is  a Latin  cross  about  3 ft.  lono-, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  usual  figure  of  the  criici- 
nxion. 


About  two  miles  south  of  Lelant  church  is  th( 
village  of  St.  Erth.  Here  is  a granite  cross  whicl 
differs  from  the  usual  style  of  those  in  Cornwall 
in  having  a square-head,  the  summit  of  which  i 


Memorials  of  Ray  (published  by  Eay  Society),  p.  187. 


between  6 and  7 feet  above  ground.  A Latin 
cross  has  been  parved  on  the  north  side  of  the 
squa^-head,  while  the  reverse  is  ornamented  with 
an  effigy  of  the  Saviour.  This  monument  has 
receiEly  been  enclosed  within  the  courtyard  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Chapel,  so  that  the  shaft  is 
concealed  by  a high  wall  and  the  square-head 
only  can  be  seen  from  the  road. 

One  of  the  most  elevated  crosses  in  the  Land’s 
End  district,  measuring  nearly  7 ft.  in  heio-ht, 
stands  in  St._  Levan  churchyard,  a remarkffiily 
solitary  and  picturesque  spot.  On  the  east  face 
ot  the  monolith  is  a Latin  cross,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a figure  of  the  crucifixion.  The  former  of 
an  uncommon  pattern,  suggests  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  originally  simply  a Greek  cross  with 
square  bosses  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical 
and  transverse  arms;  subsequently,  however,  the 
vertical  stem  was  extended  to  the  ground,  thus 
transforming  it  into  a Latin  cross.  On  a hedo-e 
near  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  churchyard  Is 
another,  but  smaller  monument,  having  a Greek 
cross  on  both  sides  of  the  circular  disc,  which  has 
a diameter  of  1 ft.  10  in.  Its  total  height  above 
the  top  of  the  hedge  is  2 ft.  5^  in.  Probably  this 
IS  one  of  those  that  has,  by  some  means  or  another, 
lost  its  shaft ; in  such  cases  it  must  generally  be 
considered  that  they  do  not  now  stand  on  their 
original  sites. 

Two  crosses  on  the  Land’s  End  road  must  not 
be  passed  unnoticed.  The  first  is  seen  soon  after 
leaving  Eenzance,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
opposite  to  the  lodge-gate  of  Trewidden,  and  is 
from  the  socket-base  to  the  summit 
of  the  circular-head,  which  is  1 ft.  9 in.  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  west  side  of  the  monolith  are 
two  small  Latin  crosses,  one  on  the  round-head, 
the  other  lower  down  on  the  shaft.  The  fio-ure 
on  the  east  face  of  the  circular  disc  is  in  the  ulual 
manner  indicative  of  the  crucifixion. 

village  of  Crows-an-wra 
(the  Cornish  for  ^Hhe  cross  by  the  wayside”), 
where  roads  branch  oft  to  St.  Buryan  and  St.  Just 
church-towns,  is  another  ancient  cross  havino'  a 
Maltese  cross  facing  the  road  on  the  round-h^d. 

1 ri.  n ^ reverse  is  an  incised  Latin  cross  about 
1 ft.  9 m.  long.  The  whole  height  of  the  mono- 
lith above  the  surface  is  about  5 ft. 

The  wayside  cross  near  the  stone-circle  of 
Dawns  Men  has  already  been  noticed  in  & Q.” 

Its  close  proximity  to  several  pri- 
meval British  remains,  and  the  rude  character  of 
the  incisions  on  the  round-head,  have  given  rise  to 
^e  supposition  that  it  was  erected  by  the  early 
Christians,  in  a locality  where  superstitious  prac- 
tices then  prevailed.  This  is  one  of  the  instances 
where  a Maltese  cross  occurs. 

Many  Cornish  crosses  have  their  round-heads 
perforated  by  four  circular  holes.  These  are 
called  four- hole  crosses.  The  best  example  of 
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this  class  in  West  Cornwall  is  in  St.  Biiryan 
clinrcliyard.  Elevated  on  a flight  of  four  steps 
near  the  porch,  this  weather-beaten  and  venerable 
object  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  most 
casual  beholder.  On  the  north  face  is  the  usual 
representation  of  the  cruciflxion,  and  on  the  reverse 
are  five  bosses.  This  cross  is  generally  supposed 
not  to  be  of  such  high  antiquity  as  many  others. 
The  date  assigned  to  it  is  between  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteen  centuries. 

Similar  four-hole  crosses  occur  at  St.  Erth  and 
St.  Paul.  That  at  St.  Erth  is  of  low  elevation, 
and  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church. 
Its  flattened  disc,  which  is  perforated,  is  about 
2 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter.  At  St.  Paul  the  cross  in 
question  is  fixed  into  the  churchyard  wall,  not 
far  from  the  granite  monument  erected  in  1860 
to  the  memory  of  old  Dolly  Pentreath.  The  cir- 
cular disc,  measured  horizontally,  has  a diameter 
of  1 ft.  11^  in.  A similar  cross  was  dug  up  a 
few  years  since  in  Breage  churchyard,  and  may 
be  now  seen  near  the  south  entrance. 

My  last  example  of  Cornish  crosses  is  of  an 
unusual  type  for  the  western  part  of  the  county. 
I was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  this  specimen 
near  Madron  church- town,  by  the  side  of  a field- 
path  from  thence  to  Nancealvern.  It  is  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just 
after  leaving  the  church,  and  consists  of  a block 
of  granite  worked  into  the  form  of  a Latin  cross. 
Unfortunately  the  transverse  arms  are  partially 
broken  off,  and  altogether  the  monument  appears 
to  be  in  a most  dilapidated  condition.  Its  height 
is  4 ft.  9 in.  The  dimensions  of  the  shaft  at  base 
are  1 ft.  5 in.  by  10^  in.,  which  is  plain  without 
any  indication  of  carving  on  either  side.  In 
Eastern  Cornwall  the  cross  by  St.  Cleer’s  Well  is 
of  this  form,  but  in  excellent  preservation. 

In  conclusion,  I may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  the  foregoing  notes  are  based  entirely  on  my 
own  memoranda,  made  during  a four  weeks’  so- 
journ in  the  county  in  the  summer  of  1868.  I 
have  been  compelled,  for  fear  of  occupying  too 
much  space,  to  curtail,  and  sometimes  to  omit,  my 
measurements  5 but  I trust  that  the  result  of  my 
labours,  as  I now  lay  it  before  the  readers  of 
& Q.,”  may  encourage  others  who  have 
leisure  at  their  command  to  personally  inspect 
and  record  the  positions  and  peculiarities  of  these 
ancient  monuments,  which  are  found,  with  more 
or  less  frequency,  in  almost  all  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales.  E.  H.  W.  Dtjnkin. 

Greenwich. 


ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  GOETHE’S  “FAUST,” 
PART  I. 

“ If  none  but  great  originals  should  claim  our  atten- 
tion, in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years  we  should  not 
count  twenty  authors.  Every  book,  whatever  be  its 
character,  may  be  considered  as  a new  experiment  made 


by  the  human  understanding ; and  as  a book  is  a sort  of 
individual  representation,  not  a solitary  volume  exists 
but  may  be  personified,  and  described  as  a human  being.” 
— D’Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature.. 

Will  any  of  your  literary  correspondents  help 
me  towa^-ds  completing  a list  of  the  names  of  all 
the  English  translators  of  Part  I.  of  Goethe’s 
Faust?  And  whilst  such  bibliographical  notes  of 
a book  which  may  well  be  “ personified,  and  de- 
scribed as  a human  being,”  will  be  on  the  tapisj 
other  facts,  as  dates,  personalia,  curiosa,  &c.,  re- 
lating to  the  English  version  of  Goethe’s  Faust 
will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  most  English 
readers. 

Some  time  ago — if  I remember  right,  in  summer 
1866 — my  attention  was  drawn  to  a short  article 
in  a New  York  paper  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor,  the  author  of  the  Story  of  Kennet,  was 
engaged  in  an  “ English  metrical  version  of  the 
Faust  of  Goethe.” 

“ A conjecture,”  the  article  said,  “ has  been  made  that 
Mr.  Taylor  is  only  the  seventeenth  English  translator — 
at  least,  translated  into  English  verse— who  has  accepted 
the  task.  An  American  writer  says,  it  is  to  be  ‘ presumed 
that  he  is  aiming  to  do  it  better  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors,^ or  else  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  a new  stand-pointy 
as  his  German  friends  are  fond  of  calling  any  opportune 
means  by  which  they  can  with  decent  pretext  meddle 
with  an  old  subject.  The  novel  scheme  in  Mr.  Taylor’s 
case  seems  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  ever-changing 
rhythm  and  variable  rhyme  of  the  original.’  ” 

Has  this  “new  stand-point”  version  since  ap- 
peared ? I think  the  first  who  meditated  an 
English  translation  were  S.  T.  Coleridge,  “ Chris- 
topher North,”  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  read 
in  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott,  under  October  1818— 

“ ; presently  Scott  hailed  me  [his  son-in-law]  at 

the  casement,  and  said  he  had  observed  a volume  of  a new 
edition  of  Goethe  on  my  table — would  I lend  it  him  for  a 
little  ? He  carried  off  the  volume  accordingly,  and  re- 
treated with  it  to  his  den.  It  contained  the  Faust,  and,  I 
believe,  in  a more  complete  shape  than  he  had  before  seen 
that  masterpiece  of  his  old  favourite.  When  we  met  at 
breakfast,  a couple  of  hours  after,  he  was  full  of  the  poem- 
dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  airy  beauty  of  its  lyrics, 
the  terrible  scene  before  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the 
deep  skill  shown  in  the  various  subtle  shadings  of  cha- 
racter between  Mephistopheles  and  poor  Margaret.  He 
remarked,  however,  of  the  introduction  (which,  I suspect, 
was  new  to  him),  that  blood  would  out — that,  consummate 
artist  as  he  was,  Goethe  was  a German,  and  that  nobody 
but  a German  would  ever  have  provoked  a comparison 
with  the  book  of  Job,  ‘ the  grandest  poem  that  ever  was 
written.’  He  added,  that  he  suspected  the  end  of  the 
story  had  been  left  in  obscure,  from  despair  to  match  the 
closing  scene  of  our  own  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  Mr. 
Wilson  (“  Christopher  North”)  mentioned  a report  that  . 
Coleridge  was  engaged  on  a translation  of  Faust.  ‘ I hope 
it  is  so,’  said  Scott ; ‘ Coleridge  made  Schiller’s  Wallen’-  i 
stein*  far  finer  than  he  found  it,  and  so  will  do  by  this. 


^ * Vide  passim,  the  two  most  interesting  letters  by  Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath  on  “ Coleridge’s  Manuscript  of  Schil- 
ler’s W allensteinf  in  The  Athenceum,  June  and  August, 
1861.  ^ 
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No  man  has  also  the  resources  of  poetry  in  such  profu- 
sion, but  he  cannot  manage  them  so  as  to  bring  out  any- 
thing of  his  own  on  a large  scale  at  all  worthy  of  his 
genius.  He  is  like  a lump  of  coal  rich  with  gas,  which 
lies  expanding  itself  in  puffs  and  gleams,  unless  some 
shrewd  body  will  clap  it  into  a cast-iron  box  and  then 
compel  the  compi-essed  element  to  do  itself  justice.  His 
fancy  and  diction  would  have  long  ago  placed  him 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  had  they  been  under  the 
direction  of  a sound  judgment  and  a steady  will.  I don’t 
now  expect  a great  original  poem  from  Coleridge,  but  he 
might  easil3^make  a sort  of  fame  for  himself  as  a poetical 
translator — that  would  be  a thing  completely  unique  and 
sui  generis,’’  ” — Life  of  Scott,  ed.  1842,  p.  380. 

Were  any  specimens  of  such  a translation  by 
Coleridge  found  amongst  his  papers  ? 

Goethe’s  Faust,  the  conception  of  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  ever  since  1769,  appeared 
at  first  as  a fragment  in  1790,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  his  collected  writings  (8  vols.  Leipzig, 
1787-1790).  What  he  had  been  reading  of  it  ten 
years  previous,  on  July  16,  1780,  in  the  evening, 
to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  the  Duke  Ernst  Lud- 
wig of  Gotha,  and  Prince  August,  had  been 
sketched  at  Frankfort,  and  remained  unchanged 
until  his  Italian  journey,  1787.  In  1807  appeared 
Faust,  erne  Tragodie,  at  Tubingen ; a new  edition 
in  1821.  As  early  as  1828,  November  8,  the  tra- 
gedy was  represented  at  Paris,  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Porte  St.-Martin.  The  year  following,"  1829, 
Hector  Berlioz  composed  some  music  to  it.  Nearly 
forty  years  later  it  was  brought  on  the  English 
stage  for  the  first  time.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Phelps 
made  use  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  version,  if  I remem- 
ber right ; which  version  Messrs.  Moxon  adver- 
tise as  the  most  careful  English  translation.” 

The  first  English  translator,  at  least  of  speci- 
mens of  Goethe’s  Faust,  was  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
I think,  whose  blunders  Carlyle  has  chastised, 
especially  the  laughable  one  of  his  translating 
Fldschchm,  in  the  church-scene,  where  Gretchen 
is  fainting,  by  brandy-bottle,”  reminding  one  of 
that  French  translation  of  Macbeth,  where  ‘^Hail ! 
hail!  hail!”  has  been  translated  Grele!  qrelel 
grele!  ” 

Lord  Ellesmere,  too,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
translators,  preceding  Professor  Anster  of  Dublin, 
if  I remember  right,  by  some  years.  Anster’s 
excellent  version  has  also  been  reprinted  in  the 
Tauchnitz  (copyright)  edition,  and  is  much  thought 
of  in  Germany.  Two  English  editions  of  it  have 
appeared ; the  first  in  1834  (?),  the  second  shortly 
before  Anster’s  death.  Next  to  this  translation, 
the  most  popular  English  versions  will  be  those 
by  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  of  Edinburgh, 
Theodore  Martin— two  editions,  April  1865  and 
1867  and  Charles  T.  Brooks  (an  American  edi- 
tion). For  scenic  representation,  Mr.  Martin’s 
would  probably  be  the  most  convenient  one.  It 
possesses  great  beauties  of  adaptation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  the  original,  reminding  one  of  the 
sQ'yiog — that  the  art  of  translating  is  like 


the  art  of  preserving  fruit. ""  What  a pity  that 
an  accomplished  translator’s  renowned  lady,  Helen 
Eaucit,  has  never  graced  the  boards  as  Margaret ! 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Brooks’  fine  translation  appeared 
at  Boston  in  1855.  He  (born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.,  1813,)  is  well  known  as  an  excellent 
translator  from  the  German.  Besides  a great 
number  of  metrical  translations  of  German  songs 
and  ballads  (Schiller,  Goethe,  Eiickert,  Frei- 
ligrath,  Korner,  Uhland,  &c.,  he  has  translated 
Schiller’s  Tell,  Jean  Paul’s  Titan  and  Hes^ 
perus,  Kortiim’s  ybSsmde,  Schefer’s  Laienhrevier, 
&c.^  In  comparing  the  difierent  versions  of  the 
dedication  {Widmung)  to  Faust,  I have  always 
considered  those  by  Theodore  Martin,  Professor 
Blackie,  and  Mr.  Brooks  equally  beautiful  and, 
moreover,  truthful;  and  I cannot  refrain  from 
transcribing  here  that  of  Mr.  Brooks,  as  his  Faust 
translation  wiU  not  be  as  easily  attainable  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  as  those  of  his 
accomplished  confreres. 

“ Once  more  ye  waver  dreamily  before  me. 

Forms  that  so  early  cheered  my  troubled  eyes ! 

To  hold  you  fast  doth  still  my  heart  implore  me  '? 

Still  bid  me  clutch  the  charm  that  lures  and  flies  I 
Ye  crowd  around ! come,  then,  hold  empire  o’er  me, 

As  from  the  mist  and  haze  of  thoughts  ve  rise  ; 

The  magic  atmosphere,  your  train  enwreathing. 
Through  my  thrilled  bosom  youthful  bliss  is  breathing. 
“ Ye  bring  with  you  the  forms  of  hours  Elysian, 

And  shades  of  dear  ones  rise  to  meet  my  gaze  ; 

First  love  and  friendship  steal  upon  my  vision. 

Like  an  old  tale  of  legendary  days. 

Sorrow  renewed,  in  mournful  repetition, 

Runs  through  life’s  devious,  labyrinthine  waj^s. 

And,  sighing,  names  the  good  (by  Fortune  cheated 
Of  blissful  hours !)  who  have  before  me  fleeted. 

“ These  later  songs  of  mine,  alas ! will  never 

Sound  in  their  ears  to  whom  they  first  were  sung ! 
Scattered  like  dust  the  friendly  throng  for  ever ! 

Mute  the  first  echo  that  so  grateful  rung. 

To  the  strange  crowd  1 sing,  whose  very  favour 
Like  chilling  sadness  on  my  heart  is  flung  ; 

And  all  that  kindled  at  those  earlier  numbers 
Roams  the  wide  earth  or  in  its  bosom  slumbers. 

“ And  now  I feel  a long-unwonted  yearning 
For  that  calm,  pensive  spirit-realm,  to-day ; 

Like  an  Aeolian  Are  (the  breeze  returning), . 

Floats  in  uncertain  tones  my  lisping  lay. 

Strange  awe  comes  o’er  me,  tear  on  tear  falls  burning, 
The  rigid  heart  to  wilder  mood  gives  way ; 

What  I possess  I see  afar  off  lying. 

And  what  I lost  is  real  and  undying.” 

The  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wliom  I have 
mentioned  in  the  beginning,  reminds  me  of  a letter 
written  by  William  Bewick  the  painter  (born  1795, 
died  1866),  in  which  he  says  — 

“ 1 am  reminded  of  an  extremely  interesting  evening 
at  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  at  Abbotsford,  when  he  was  good 

* “The  art  of  translating  is  like  the  art  of  preserving  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  colour  and  the  aroma  in  their 
first  freshness,  and  yet  the  degree  in  which  this  point  is 
approached  is  the  test  of  'sV\\\:'— Quarterly  Review,  Oct. 
1862  ; p.  308. 
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enough  to  show  me  and  the  company  present  a copy  of 
the  original  illustrations  to  Faust,  that  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  the  poet  Goethe,  and  which  had  just  arrived. 
And  I still  remember  with  what  delight,  as  an  artist,  1 
examined  for  the  first  time  those  beautiful  M^orks,  and 
that  too  in  the  house  of  a mutual  friend  and  brother  poet, 
as  well  as  a correspondent  of  Goethe — for  Sir  Walter  was 
an  excellent  German  scholar.” 

These  illustrations  were  probably  tbe  well- 
known  outlines  by  Retsch,  which  first  appeared 
at  Stuttgart  in  1820.  An  English  edition  of  them, 
Retsch’s  Outlines  to  Goethe’s  Faust,  engraved  by 
J.  Kennerly,  containing  twenty-six  plates,  with 
a portrait  of  the  author,”  was  published  in  London, 
1827.  Has  any  English  draughtsman  or  painter 
drawn  a series  of  illustrations  to  Goethe’s  Faust  ? 

Heemann  Kindt. 
Germany.  ^ 


« AKS  MORIENDI,”  PRINTED  BY  CAXTON. 

The  discovery  of  this  tract  having  excited  a 
great  deal  of  interest  among  bibliographers,  I 
offer  the  following  account  of  it  to  your  readers : — 

It  is  a quarto  of  only  sixteen  pages,  or  four  half- 
sheets folded  inside  one  another.  The  first  four 
rectos  are  signed  A j,  A ij,  A iij,  A iiij.  A full 
page  has  twenty-four  lines  j the  type  is  the  same 
as  the  Eneydos  and  Fayts  of  Armes  by  the  same 
pointer.  It  is  probably  a translation  from  the 
Latin,  possibly  "hj  Caxton  himself.  The  author 
has  not  yet  been  recognised,  for  although  treatises 
upon  Ars  Moriendi  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
they  all  differ  from  this,  which,  I need  hardly  add, 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  Caxton’s  Arte 
and  Crafte  to  knoio  loel  to  die.  It  is  always 
unsafe  to  call  anything  unique,  but  certainly  no 
other  copy  is  known  to  exist.  It  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  the  Public  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, in  a thick  volume  of  black-letter  pieces 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  very  next  to  it  being 
a poor  copy  of  Caxton’s  Gouvetmayl  of  Helthe,  the 
copy  of  which  at  Ham  House  has  been  hitherto 
considered  unique.  The  tract  commences  on  sig. 
Aj  : — 

“ CC  Here  begyaneth  a lytyll  treatyse  schortely  com- 
pyled  and  called  ars  moriendi,  that  is  to  saye  the  craft 
for  to  deye  for  the  helthe  of  mannes  sowle. 

“ Whan  ony  of  lyklyhode  shal  de3’^e,  thenne  is  moste 
necessarye  to  haue  a specyall  frende,  the  whiche  wyll 
hertl}^  helpe  and  praye  for  hym.  * * Thenne  is  to  be 
remembred  the  grete  benefeytes  of  god  done  for  hym  vnto 
that  tyme,  and  specj^ally  of  the  passyon  of  our  lorde, 
and  thenne  is  to  be  rede  somme  story  of  sayntes,  or  the 
vij  psalmes  wyth  the  letanye  or  our  lad^^  psalter.  * * 
And  holy  water  is  oft^^mes  to  be  cast  vpon  and  about 
hj'm  for  auoydyng  of  eujdl  spirytes  the  whiche  thene  be 
full  red}”  to  take  theyr  auauntage  of  the  sowle  yi  they 
may.” 

Upon  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf  is  the  priest’s 
exhortacion,  who  begins  with  ‘‘  iij  p’rnosters,  iij 
auees  and  a credo.”  At  the  foot  of  A ij  verso  — 

“ r Than  aske  hym  thyse  questyons  followynge  a fore 
his  deth.  Be  ye  glad  that  ye  shall  deye  in  cristen  by 


leue  ? ye  (yea).  Knowe  ye  that  ye  haue  not  so  well 
lyued  as  j'e  shold  ? ye.  Haue  3’e  wyll  to  amende  yf  that 
ye  shold  lyue  ? j^e.”  ^ 

Quotations  from  the  Psalms  in  Latin,  and 

words  whiche  be  of  grete  vertue  ” follow,  and 
upon  A iij  verso 

“ G Here  foloweth  a shorte  & swete  remembraunce  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  aulter,” 

the  greater  part  of  which  is  a beautiful  and  fer- 
vent confession  of  sin.  Upon  A iiij  verso  — 

“ By  thyes  folowyng  are  venj^all  synnes  taken  awaj^e 
yf  they  be  done  deuoutl\\  In  takyng  holy  water,  holy 
brede,  also  by  seyeng  of  a pater  n’r.  * * Also  bv  knocking 
of  the  brest  for  onis  sinnes,  & also  for  seyeng  De^  ppicP 
esto.  * * Also  by  her3mg  of  masse  & bj’"  the  syght  of  the 
sacment  (sic)  of  the  aulter.”  * * 

On  A 5 recto  is  another  form  of  confession  by 

the  famose  doctour  Johan  gerson,”  and  upon 
A 6 recto  — 

“ C Here  foloweth  a synguler  prayer  to  be  saj^de  in  the 
fest  of  the  dedj'cacyon  of  ony  chirche  or  at  ony  other 
tyme.” 

On  A 7 verso  — 

“ c;  Here  ben  the  xii  degrees  of  humylyte : ” 
followed  by  — 

“ ^ The  vii,  degrees  of  obedj^ence.” 

On  A 8 recto  — 

“ The  xii  degrees  of  pacyence.’” 

On  the  verso  the  tract  ends  with  The  xv  de- 
grees of  charyte,”  the  last  eight  lines  being  — 

“ Be  glad  in  trouthe  & r^’-ghtwysnesse  & hate  symula- 
cyon. 

“ For  suche  right  here  adusite  or  oni  tribulacon. 

“ To  that  the  chirche  techeth  ye  put  ful  credulyte. 

“ That  god  hath  promj^sed  trust  it  well  withou  (sic) 
defallacyon. 

“ In  hope  abydjmg  his  reward  and  eulastjmg  glorie. 
Amen.  Explicit.” 

William  Blades. 

11,  Abchurch  Lane. 


PEDESTRIANISM. 

A paragraph  in  the  Weekly  Thnes  to-day 
(April  17)  records  the  presentation  of  a testimo- 
nial from  the  inhabitants  of  Oswaldkirk  in  York- 
shire to  their  postman,  who  for  twenty-one  years 
has  walked  seventeen  miles  daily  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  worthy  official,  in  his  ac- 
knowledgment, stated  that  during  that  time  he 
had  walked  over  eleven  thousand  miles  more  than 
four  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth ; and- 1 
find  on  calculation  that  (even  allowing  his  Sunday 
holidays)  he  has  considerably  understated  his 
pedestrian  achievement.  Such  a note  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  itself  worth  chronicling  j but  it  sug- 
gests a still  more  curious  speculation, — what  are 
the  greatest  walking-tours-  that  might  be  recorded 
of  ordinary  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary 
avocations  during  an  ordinary  lifetime ; and  what 
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is  the  average  distance  that  different  classes  tra- 
verse on  foot  per  annum  ? Of*  course  this  average 
will  vary  tremendously.  Only  a short  time  hack 
I remember  travelling  in  a third-class  carriage  on 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  late  at  night  with  a 
cowherd  and  his  young  son^  who  had  been  em- 
ployed ever  since  4 or  5 a.m.  up  on  the  northern 
heights”  somewhere  between  St.  John’s  Wood  and 
Hendon,  and  had  taken  the  train  for  Hammer- 
smith. They  found  themselves  at  last,  along  with 
me,  at  Victoria;  and  when,  about  midnight,  I 
asked  them,  with  very  natural  sympathy,  how  they 
meant  to  get  home,  the  answer  was,  with  a per- 
fectly honest  indifference,  Why,  we  shall  walk,  of 
course.”  It  struck  me  then,  as  it  strikes  me  now, 
that  men  of  this  class  must  tramp  over  a good  many 
more  miles,  in  the  course  of  their  threescore  years 
and  ten,  than  we  gentlemen  of  England,  who 
live  at  home  in  ease  ” can  easily  realise.  I feel 
pretty  certain  that  if  the  Editor  of  N.  & Q.”  or 
1 were  to  announce  one  day  that  we  had  just  re- 
turned from  a pedestrian  trip  all  round  the  world, 
we  should  find  ourselves  very  famous ; yet  I 
doubt  much  if  any  ordinary  labouring-man,  sup- 
plied with  money  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  would  not  undertake  the  task  without 
roward,  and  be  back  again  within  five  years. 

R.  C.  L. 


Andeeas  Ammonitjs  : Thomas  Mooke.  — I 
think  the  following  coincidence  noteworthy  and 
extraordinary  if  accidental : — 

Lignorum  pretium  auctum  esse  non  miror : multi 
quotidie  hseretici  liolocaustum  nobis  prsebent,  plures 
tamen  succrescunt.”  — Letter  of  Ammonius  in  Jortin’s 
Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  ed.  London,  1808. 

On  seeing  the  champion,  loud  cries  of  ‘ Fight,  fight ! ’ 

‘ Ring,  ring ! ’ ‘ Whip  the  gemmen,’  were  heard  left  and 
right. 

But  the  kids,  though  impatient,  were  doomed  to  delay. 
For  the  old  P.  C.*  ropes,  which  are  now  marked  H.  A., 
Being  hacked,  in  the  service  it  seems  had  given  way. 
And,  as  rope  is  an  article  much  up  in  price 
Since  the  Bank  took  to  hanging,  the  lads  had  to  splice.” 

Moore,  Tom  Crib's  Memorial,  p.  12,  ed.  1819. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

WOEDSWOKTH.  — 

■“  Upon  the  forehead  of  a jutting  crag 
Sit  perched,  with  book  and  pencil  on  their  knee : 

And  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look, 

Until  a man  might  travel  twelve  stout  miles. 

Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbour’s  corn.” 

If  Virgil  wrote  such  nonsense  as  that,  the 
Georgies  cannot  be  taken  as  a veritable  account  of 
Roman  agriculture.  In  arranging  with  harvesters, 
it  is  considered  that  a good  reaper,  “ putting  his 
back  into  it,”  cannot  reap  more  than  half  an  acre 
of  wheat  during  a very  long  day  of  fourteen 
working  hours,  extending  from  4 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

* P.  C.,  “ Pugilistic  Club  ” ; H.  A.  » Holy  Alliance.” 


I apprehend  that  the  scribbler  would  be  rather 
hungry,  not  to  say  famished,  if  he  scribbled  until 
an  acre  of  corn  was  reaped.  Three  miles  an  hour 
is  very  slow  walking,  so  that  there  is  no  corre- 
spondence between  the  ratios  of  time. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

‘‘Doctoe  Syntax’s  Tohe.” — The  re-issue  of 
the  original  edition  of  this  work,  with  life  and 
adventures  of  the  author  (William  Combe),  by 
Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  may  give  interest  to 
the  following  note  of  the  &st  suggestion  of  those 
well-known  sketches : — 

“ John  Bannister,  who,  before  he  became  an  actor,  was 
a student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  something  of 
an  artist  all  his  life,  was  asked  by  Rowlandson  to  furnish 
him  with  a hint  for  some  work.  Being  asked  of  what 
kind,  ihe  answered,  ‘ I feel  in  a humour  to  sketch  a 
series  where  the  objects  may  be  made  ridiculous  without 
much  thinking.  I have  been  making  a tour  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  with  a friend,  who,  as  I have  made 
sketches  on  the  coast  for  him,  wishes  me  to  introduce 
adventures  at  inns  and  other  comic  incidents.’  .... 

‘ I have  it,’  said  Bannister  ; ‘ you  must  fancy  a skin-and- 
bone  hero,  a pedantic  old  prig  in  a shovel  hat,  with  a 
pony.  . . Come,’  he  proceeded,  ‘ give  us  a sheet  of 
paper,  and  we’ll  strike  off  a few  hints.’  The  paper  was 
produced,  Bannister  gave  his  ideas,  Rowlandson  adopted 
them,  Coombes  (sic)  explained  them  by  a well-written 
poem ; and  to  this  conversation,  and  to  the  lively  inven- 
tions of  Bannister,  the  public  is  indebted  for  a highly 
favoured  publication.  The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax.” — Memoirs 
of  John  Bannister,  vol.  i.  p.  290-1. 

Chaeles  Wylie. 

Rait:  Reate:  Reit.  — In  Shrewsbury  this 
term  is  applied  by  fishermen  to  the  JRanmiciilus 
Jluitans  (Lam.),  which  plant  forms  a transient 
but  very  elegant  and  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
river  Severn  during  the  month  of  June,  copiously 
expanding  its  large  pure  white  blossoms,  and 
gracefully  undulating  its  bright-green  stems  and 
hair-like  leaves,  elongated  to  several  feet  in  the 
rapid  and  shallow  currents.  As  this  plant  abounds 
in  the  Severn  and  in  the  rivers  Teme  and  Cdrve 
at  Ludlow,  I have  always  fancied  that  Milton 
must  have  had  it  in  mind  when  he  alludes  to  the 
“ tresses  fair  ” of  Sabrina  in  Comus : — 

“ Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair.” 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

0 Richaeh  ! 0 MON  Roi ! — Observing  in  your 

Notices  to  Correspondents  ” that  inquiry  had 
been  made  after  the  origin  of  this  ballad,  I recol- 
lected that  I have  a very  old  copy  of  it,  with  the 
music,  which  was  purchased  in  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Revolution.  As  this  was  but  a few 
years  after  the  first  performance  of  Gretry’s  opera, 
and  as  my  copy  differs  somewhat  from  later  edi- 
tions which  I have  seen,  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
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readers  of  N.  & Q.”  to  give  it  from  tlie  old  fly- 
sheet, Chez  M.  Vein  a I’estoile  d’or.”  F.  0.  H. 

Ariette — O Richard ! O mon  Roi ! 

“ 0 Eichard  ! 0 mon  Koi ! 

L’univers  t’abandonne : 

Sur  la  terre  il  n’est  done  que  moi 
Qui  s’interesse  a ta  personne. 

Moi  seul  dans  I’univers 
Voudrois  briser  tes  fers, 

Et  tout  le  monde  t’abandonne, 

O Eichard  ! 0 mon  Eoi ! 

L’univers  t’abandonne : 

Sur  la  terre  il  n’est  done  que  moi 
Qui  s’interesse  k ta  personne. 

Et  sa  noble  amie,  hdlas ! 

Son  coeur  doit  etre  navre  de  douleur, 

Oui,  son  coeur  est  navre  de  douleur. 

“ Monarque,  cherchez  des  amis 
Non  sous  les  lauriers  de  la  gloire, 

Ou  sous  les  mirth  es  favoris 
Qu’offrent  les  filles  de  meraoires ; 

Un  troubadour  est  tout  amour, 

Eiddlite  constante, 

Et  sans  espoir  de  recompense. 

O Eichard  ! O mon  Eoi ! 

L’univers  t’abandonne : 

Sur  la  terre  il  n’est  done  que  moi 
Qui  s’interesse  k ta  personne. 

O Eichard  ! O mon  Eoi ! 

L’univers  t’abandonne : 

Sur  la  terre  il  n’est  que  moi,  Blondel, 

Il  n’est  que  moi  qui  s’interesse  a ta  personne.” 

Spanish  Etiquette.  — I have  before  me  a 
volume  entitled  The  Art  of  Pleasing  in  Conversa-^ 
tion  (1691),  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
“ famous  Abbott  Richlieu,”  as  his  translator  is 
pleased  to  speak  of  him. 

This  work  comes  under  the  category  of  Com- 
plete Letter-writers  and  Gentlemen’s  Guides  to 
Etiquette  — those  useful  manuals  which  tell  us 
how  people  tie  their  neck-cloths  and  eat  their 
dinners  in  Grosvenor  Square.”  With  the  excep- 
tion of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  capitals,  there  is 
nothing  very  striking  besides  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  sadly  at  variance  with  the  ideas 
one  forms  on  reading  the  chapter  on  ‘‘Spanish 
Etiquette  ” in  Disraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature: 

“ I have  observed,  in  a Eelation  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
that  there  is  still  practis’d  a thing  very  Sti'ange,  which 
is,  that  a Lover  who  finds  his  Mistress  in  the  Queen’s  pre- 
sence, may  entertain  her  with  the  same  liberty  which  he 
might  elsewhere.  Nay,  he  takes  that  of  being  covered, 
without  offence  ; his  passion  excuses  all ; it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  too  Violent  to  permit  him  to  think  of  good 
Manners.  The  more  faults  it  makes  Him  commit,  the 
more  it  appears  obliging  to  the  Person  he  Loves.” 

Julian  Shaeman. 

Botaegos  oe  Boutaegues.  — This  expression 
occurs  in  the  first  book  of  Rabelais’  Gargantua^  and 
I find  in  my  note-book  the  following  entry,  part  of 
which  I remember  to  have  taken  from  Ozell’s 
English  translation,  1737,  vol.  i.  foot-note  : — 

“ Cotgrave  says  they  are  the  hard  rows  of  murene,  a 
kind  of  mullet  salted,  and  then  dried  and  eaten,  to  pro- 


mote drinking.  Miege  sa3^s  the  same  in  the  first  part  of 
his  great  Dictionary  ; but  in  the  second  he  says  a thick 
and  short  sausage  ‘ a I’italienne,  qui  se  fait  des  oeufs  et  du 
sang  du  mulet  de  mer.’  [I  suppose  he  means  mnge,  for 
that’s  a mullet ; mulet  is  a mule.]  According  to  these 
words  of  Miege,  the  botarge  is  made  of  the  hard  roe  and 
blood  of  the  sea-mullet.  Boyer’s  Dictionary  is  silent. 
Now  hear  what  D.  C.  says : ‘In  Provence  they  call  botar- 
gues  the  hard  roe  of  the  mullet,  pickled  in  oil  and  vine- 
gar. The  mullet  (muge)  is  a fish  which  is  catch’d  about 
the  middle  of  December ; the  hard  roes  of  it  are  salted 
against  Lent,  and  this  is  what  is  called  boutargues,  a sort 
of  boudins  [pudding],  which  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  the  exciting  of  thirst.’  ” 

A young  Egyptian  friend  tells  me  that  botargos 
are  still  made  and  used  in  the  East,  especially  at 
Damietta,  the  best  fishing  port  of  Egypt.  They 
are  made  of  the  hard  roe  and  the  blood  of  the 
phytich  (?  he  calls  the  fish),  and  their  colour  is 
reddish-brown  when  dried,  sausage-like.  The 
preparation  is  similar  to  that  of  caviare,  and  they 
are  mostly  served  before  dinner,  similar,  too,  te 
the  use  of  caviare,  sardines  a Vhuile,  anchovies,  sar~ 
dellen,  and  other  stimulating  delicacies. 

* Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Insceiptions  on  Poeteaits. — I copied  the  fol- 
lowing, amongst  others,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Portrait  Exhibition  of  last  year : — 

664.  Sir  Robert  Naimton.  Dated,  “AnnoDni. 
1615.  ^tatis  52.”  To  left  of  figure  the  Naunton 
arms — sable,  three  martlets  argent  j crest,  a wyvern ; 
and  motto,  “Prudens  simplicitas.”  Above  and 
below  the  following  lines : — 

“ Serpentum  Princeps,  Paradisi  cana  volucris, 

Nauntoni  hie  galeam  protegit,  ha;c  clypeum. 

Et  caput,  et  pectus  simul,  6 simul  armet  et  ornet, 

Consilium  prudens,  Candida  simplici[tas.] 

“ The  Serpents  King,  the  three  white  birds  of  Para[dise,l 

This  NAUNTONS  helmet, theis  his  shield  do  patr[onise.j 

0 let  his  head  be  crown’d  and  arm’d  w*^  Counsails- 

wy[se,] 

His  heart  w^^  faire  and  spotles  ingenuities.’ 

676.  Sir  Henry  Lee.  With  motto,  “ More 
faithfull  than  fauoured,”  and  lines^  in  allusion  to 
the  story  of  his  dog  Bevis  (for  which  see  Cham- 
bers’ Book  of  Days,  ii.  590)  : — 

“ Eeason  in  man  can  not  effect  such  loue 

As  nature  doth  in  them  that  reason  wante. 

Vlisses  true  and  kinde  his  dog  did  proue 

When  faith  in  better  frendes  was  very  scante. 

My  trauailes  for  my  frendes  haue  bene  as  true 
Though  not  as  fane  as  fortune  did  him  beare 

No  frende  My  loue  and  faith  deuided  knewe 

Though  neyther  this  Nor  that  once  equalde  were 

Onely  my  dog  whereof  I made  no  store 

1 finde  more  loue  then  them  I trusted  more.” 

E.  S.  D. 
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ANONYMors. — Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the 
author  of  a work  hearing  the  following  name  ? — 

“ Collections  relative  to  Systematic  Relief  of  the  Poor 
at  different  Periods  and  in  different  Countries,  with  Obser- 
vations on  Charity,  its  proper  Objects  and  Conduct,  and 
its  Influence  on  the  Welfare  of  Nations.  Printed  by 
Richard  Crutnell,  St.  James’  Street,  Bath,  and  sold  by 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  1815.” 

The  copy  I possess  hears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion^— 

“ From  P.  B.  Duncan  to  J.  H.  Markland,  Philanthro- 
pus  Philanthropo  D.D.D.  hoc  opus  Philanthropi  dilec- 
tissimi.  Mar.  1850.” 

The  work  is  full  of  valuable^  almost  prophetic 
material.  Alsager  Hay  Hill. 

23,  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Bells. — I wish  to  know  the  name  of  the 
founder  who  used  for  his  mark  a shield  charged 
with  an  arrow  in  pale,  point  in  hase,  between  a 
rose  and  fleur-de-lys  in  chief,  and  the  letters 
R.  0.  in  base.  Perhaps  the  arrow  is  but  a rebus 
on  the  initials.  I have  only  met  with  this  mark 
in  three  belfries,  all  in  Hertfordshire,  and  within 
four  miles  of  each  other  ; in  Widford  and  Hunsdon 
churches  two  bells  each,  and  in  Gilston  church 
one  bell.  They  bear  dates  between  1624  and 
1630.  John  E.  Cessans. 

Bill  Family.  — John  Bill,  the  king’s  printer, 
by  his  will  dated  April  24,  1630,  leaves  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  parish  of  Much  Wenlock,  co.  Salop, 

where  I was  born.”  Wanted  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  names  of  his  father  and  mother.  I 
have  got  all  particulars  from  Wenlock  register, 
but  there  are  several  contemporaneous  John  Bills, 
which  fact  renders  identity  doubtful.  Perhaps 
books  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  recording  his 
apprenticeship,  might  give  names  of  father  and 
mother?  Who  was  his  wife?  Date  of  appoint- 
ment of  king’s  printer  ? Principal  publications  ? 
He  bequeaths  five  pounds  to  Dr.  Gooch  for  a 
funeral  sermon.  Was  this  printed  ? . What  became 
of  his  sons  John,  Charles,  and  Henry,  and  his 
daughter  Anna  ? Particulars  of  Josiah  Bill  who 
was  vicar  of  Much  Wenlock  1663. 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbur3^ 

Berial  Cestom. — A friend  tells  me  of  a custom 
which  was  in  vogue  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
Bipon  Cathedral — that  males  kept  their  heads 
covered  during  the  burial  service.  Is  this  still  in 
vogue,  and  what  is  the  reason  for  it  ? Is  it  usual 
in  any  church  for  the  males  to  keep  their  heads 
covered  ? One  who  wishes  to  know. 

Laerence  Cooke,  the  last  prior  of  the  Carme- 
lites at  Doncaster,  was  executed  August  4,  1540. 
Local  historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  offence 
for  which  he  suffered.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
refer  me  to  an  authority  that  will  give  the  true 


nature  of  his  arraignment,  with  any  particulars  of 
the  trial  and  of  his  execution  ? W.  S. 

The  Chancellor’s  Marble  Chair. — I noticed 
that  in  Lord  Campbell’s  Memoirs  of  Lords  Lynd- 
hurst  and  Brougham  the  ‘‘  marble  chair  took  the 
place  of  the  conventional  woolsack  (recently  no- 
ticed in  N.  & Q.,”  ante,  p.  384)  as  expressing  the 
office  of  chancellor.”  I fear  it  may  be  great  igno- 
rance, but  I confess  that  I do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing or  origin  of  this  symbol,  nor  whether  it  is 
more  commonly  used  by  lawyers  than  the  wool- 
sack to  denote  the  highest  object  of  professional 
success.  H. 

Dillingham  Families. — Howwas  Dr.  William 
Dillingham,  D.D.  rector  of  Odell,  Beds,  who  died 
in  Nov.  1689,  related  to  the  family  of  Dillingham 
of  Bedfordshire,  whose  pedigree  is  printed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Nichols’s  Leicestershire  ? 

Tewars. 

Epigram  epon  a Priest  that  hid  Money.” 
Is  the  age  or  the  authorship  known  of  the  well- 
known  lines  beginning  — 

“ A certain  priest  had  hoarded  up 
A mass  of  secret  gold,” 
and  ending  — 

“ Wrote  ‘ Resurrexit,  non  est  hie; 

Your  God  is  ris’n  and  gone  ’ ” ? 

Of  course  the-  story  is  an  ancient  one,  but  how 
far  back  can  it  be  traced  ? H.  Rebicone. 

Family  Pedigrees. — In  Heralds’  Visitation  of 
Shropshire,  1623,  there  is  a pedigree  of  “Smith  of 
Crednell,  co.  Hereford.”  Where  is  this  place? 
also  “ Foxley  ” and  “ Derndell  ” mentioned  in 
the  same  pedigree  ? Does  the  Heralds’  Visitation 
of  Herefordshire  contain  any  pedigree  of  this  Smith 
famil}^?  Wanted  also  particulars  of  the  family  of 
“ Welshe,”  Davies  of  Richard’s  Castle,”  and 

Davies  of  the  Marshe,”  who  married  Smiths  of 
the  above  family.  Wanted  also  particulars  of  the 
family  of  Unton  of  Dreyton,  co.  Salop,  and  arms. 
And  of  family  and  arms  of  Wyer  of  Grendon, 
CO.  Hereford.  And  whose  arms  are  the  follow- 
ing, occurring  on  a monument  at  Acton  Burnell 
church,  CO.  Salop,  impaled  with  arms  of  Smith, 
viz.  Azure,  a cross  patee  or,  spotted  erm.  sa.  be- 
tween four  fleurs-de-lis  or?  W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Life  Peerages  in  Scotland. — Is  there  any 
published  list  of  peerages  granted  for  life  in  Scot- 
land ? William  Douglas,  who  t/ook  the  surname 
of  Hamilton  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  James  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
was  created,  in  1660,  Duke  of  Hamilton  for  his 
own  life  j and  I have  seen  several  instances  named 
of  peerages  for  life  before  the  union  with  Scot- 
land. H 

Meole.  — What  is  the  meaning  of  Meole  as 
applied  to  Meole  Brace,  otherwise  Brace  Meole,  a 
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parish  near  Shrewsbury ; CrowMeole,  a township, 
and  Cruck  Meole,  a township,  all  in  the  county 
of  Salop  ? Salop. 

Militaey  Discipline. — I have  a book  in 
vellum  binding,  without  date,  but  of  very  old  type, 
bearing  the  following  title : — 

“ Mars  his  Feild,  or  the  Exercise  of  Armes.  And  are  to 
be  sold  by  Eoger  Daniell  at  the  Angell  in  Lombard 
Streete,” 

within  an  engraved  border  of  coat  armour,' head- 
pieces,  &c.,  a frontispiece  consisting  of  Mars, 
with  buckler  and  shield,  seated  amidst  arms  and 
armour,  engraved  below  The  Military  Discipline.’’ 
It  is  instructions  for  handling  the  buckler,  sword, 
and  pike,  with  thirty-two  quaint  illustrations  of 
soldiers  in  armour  and  with  baggy  breeches  tied 
at  the  knee  with  a great  bunch.  Also,  fifteen 
illustrations  of  The  perfect  manner  of  handling 
the  sword  and  target,  &c.”  It  contains  the  auto- 
graph of  Wm.  Featherstonhalgh,  Mowbray,  1739, 
and  ‘‘  £5.”  It  appears  from  a note  inside  the 
cover  to  have  been  sold  by  Hayne,  or  at  the  sale 
in  1800,  for  51.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  its 
date,  and  if  it  is  rare  ? * 

Penshara  Fence  Houses. 

St.  John  Ckookes. 

P.S.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  value 
or  rarity  of  a thin  black-letter  4to — Strabi  Ful- 
densis  Monachi,  &c.  — printed  at  Norimbergee, 
1512,  by  Joannis  Weyssenburger,  with  his  colo- 
phon, &c. 

‘^Miscellanea.” — Who  is  the  author  of  a 
little  volume  entitled  — 

“ Miscellanea  ; or  a Mixture  of  Choyce  Observations  and 
Institutions,  Moral  and  Divine ; composed  for  private 
use.  Being  the  product  of  spare  hours,  and  the  medita- 
tions of  J.  H.  Second  edition,  18mo.  London,  1682.”f 

William  Bates. 

Dr.  Newman.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer 
me  to  an  essay  in  which  this  distinguished  writer 
details  the  process  by  which  he  formed  his  style  ? 

Cyril. 

Apdress  to  Dr.  Parr.  — Where  can  I find  a 
copy  of  very  severe  lines  addressed  to  Dr.  Parr,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  first  verse  : — 

“ Filled  with  all  elements  of  strife, 

Which  tear  thee  each  a different  wa}^, 

Thou  hadst  been  great  thro’  all  thy  life,] 

But  Nature,  at  thy  birth,  said  nay.” 

I should  like  to  know  also  by  whom  they  were 
written,  and  on  what  occasion.  A.  C. 

K [*  This  may  be  another  edition  of  the  following  work 
which  appears  in  Bohn’s  Zoti)nrfes,p.  1548  : Military  Dis- 
cipline, wherein  is  martially  shown  the  Order  for  Drilling 
the  Musket  and  Pike  set  forth  in  Postures,  with  the  word 
of  Command.  Lond.  T.  Jenner,  1642,  small  4to.  It  con- 
tains seventy-seven  plates  neatly  engraved.”] 

[t  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1669.  Its 
authorship  bafided  the  researches  of  Dr.  Bliss  and  the  Kev. 
John  Mitford. — Ed.] 


Penmen. — Tomkins,  Champion,  Snell,  Webb, 
Bland,  Chambers,  Olyffe,  Shelly,  Clarke,  and 
Velde,  occur  in  a memorandum  of  1810  as  having 
been  the  writing-masters,  or  “ penmen,”  who  set 
the  patterns  for  Thoroughgood,  or  Thorogood,  the 
“ Mason,  Morghen,  or  Bartolozzi  of  writing  en- 
graving,” and  to  Bickham  the  master  of  Hogarth, 
Ellis,  Ashby  the  master  of  Gillray,  and  Vincent, 
as  engravers.  Is  anything  now  known  of  their 
works,  and  had  they  any  successors  ? Ashby 
lived  at  the  bottom  of  Holborn  Hill.  It  was 
stated  somewhere  that  two  little  streets  between 
Rathbone  Place  and  Tottenham  Court  Road  took 
their  names  from  a penman,  Stephen  Gresse  : pro- 
bably he  was  a relation  of  John  Alexander  Gresse, 
a pupil  of  Cipriani  and  a native  of  Geneva,  who 
taught  drawing  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  to  her 
children.  Were  not  Langford  and  Smith  among 
recent  penmen?  Are  there  apynow?  And  is 
there  any  list  published  of  books  on  penmanship  ? 

Portrait  by  De  Wilde. — I have  the  portrait 
of  a lady  by  De  Wilde,  signed  and  dated  1802. 
The  hand,  which  rests  upon  a sketch-book,  holds 
a crayon ; and  I suppose,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
of  the  painting  was  an  artist.  I shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me  in 
discovering  who  the  lad}^  was,  and  by  information 
as  to  whether  the  picture  has  been  engraved. 

Charles  Wylie. 

The  Quintain.  — Hasted,  in  his  History  of 
Kentf  says  that  in  the  little  village  of  Offham  in 
that  county  an  example  of  the  quintain  may  be 
seen  fixed  “opposite  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
estate  which  is  bound  to  keep  it  up.”  It  con- 
sisted of  a post  having  a cross-piece  moving  on  a 
pivot,  terminating  at  one  end  with  a broad  per- 
forated board,  and  at  the  other  with  a pendent 
log  of  wood.  Of  course  the  log  of  wood  struck 
the  tilter  if,  after  giving  his  blow  at  the  opposite 
end,  he  did  not  quickly  get  out  of  the  way. 

Is  this  curious  relic  in  existence  now  ? It  must 
be  the  only  one  in  England. 

John  Piggot,  Jhn.,  F.S.A. 

Regalia  Queries. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
armillse,  or  coronation  bracelets,  and  of  the 
royal  spurs  of  curiously  wrought  gold  ? and  is 
the  ampulla  of  the  same  date  as  the  anointing 
spoon  ? Mr.  Timbs  says  the  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Sens  Abbey,  in  France, 
by  Thomas  a Becket.  When  was  the  silver-gilt 
baptismal  font  made  ? And  I should  like  to  know 
the  history  of  the  service  of  sacramental  plate  used 
at  coronations,  one  plate  bearing  a fine  alto  relievo 
of  the  Last  Supper  ? 

John  Piggot,  Jtjn.,  F.S.A. 

[*  The  volume  and  page  should  have  been  quoted. — 
Ed.] 
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House  oe  Savoch  Burned. — Can  any  of  your 
Aberdeen  awa’  readers  tell  me  tbe  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  House  of  Savoch  ? Also,  which 
is  known  as  the  year  of  the  short  corn  in  Scotland  ? 

Aberdeen  Granite. 

St.  Triphon  and  St.  Saphorin.  — Who  were 
these  saints,  who  give  names  to  two  villages  in  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzerland  ? S. 

ScuTED. — In  1488,  a person  who  had  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  rebels  was  afterwards  pardoned 
and  seated.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
word?  W.  S. 

Theban  Legion,  etc. — Will  any  correspondent 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions ? — -What  connection  is  there  between  the 
Theban  legion  and  the  distribution  of  beans  in 
the  canton  of  Soleure,  Switzerland  ? 

Who  composed  the  prayer  called  Anima 
Christ!  ” ? L.  S. 

Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist.  — I ‘‘note” 
the  following  names  as  requiring  biographic  illus- 
tration, in  connection  with  the  writings  of  this  fine 
old  worthy : — 

1.  Rev.  Matthew  Herbert,  Rector  of  Llan- 
gattock,  under  whom  the  poet  and  his  twin- 
brother  were  educated. 

2.  Who  is  R.  W.  “ a dear  young  friend,”  who 
fell  “ in  the  battle  of  Rowton  Heath,  near  Ches- 
ter, 1645  ” p It  may  be  remarked  here  that  a 
“J.W.”  edited  Thalia  Rediviva  (1678).  Of  same 
family  ? It  is  somewhat  perplexing  that  in  Henry 
Vaughan’s  first  publication,  Poems,  with  Tenth 
Satyre  of  Juvenal  (1646),  there  is  a prefixed 
address  “ to  my  ingenuous  friend  R.  W.” 

3.  Thomas  Vaughan  or  Eugenius  Philalethes  is 
usually  represented  as  having  died  at  Albury  on 
February  27,  1665;  but  his  Breif  Natural  Nis- 
tory  bears  date  1669,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  its 
having  been  posthumous.  The  Silurist  thus  desig- 
nates his  burial-place : — 

“ the  Isis  and  the  prouder  Thames 

Can  show  his  relics  lodged  hard  by  their  streams.” 
Can  any  Albury  correspondent  help  ? 

4.  Lord  Kildare  Bigby  (1647)  to  whom  “ Olor 
Iscanus  ” is  dedicated. 

5.  Sir  Charles  Egerton  (1652)  to  whom  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Flores  Solitudinis  are  dedicated. 

The  slightest  references  often  prove  of  value, 
and  hence  public  or  private  communication  of  the 
very  least  will  oblige.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 


tnttb 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. — In  an  appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  Bell’s  British  Theatre  is  given  a 
list  of  works  published  by  J.  Bell,  near  Exeter 
Exchange,  Strand,  1776;  amongst  them  I find 


A History  and  Defence  of  Magna  Charta,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  (2nd  ed.),  with  a critique  on 
the  same  from  the  London  Magazine,  in  which  the 
work  is  highly  commended  : the  author  giving  an 
English  translation  for  the  benefit  of  his  unlearned 
friends,  and  “ displaying  no  less  an  extensive  fund 
of  knowledge  than  a laudable  exactness  in  the 
course  of  his  narration.”  I have,  however,  ex- 
amined the  collected  editions  of  the  Doctor’s  works 
as  well  as  the  list  given  in  Croker’s  Boswell,  but 
can  find  no  trace  of  the  work  in  question,  which 
must  have  been  written  about  the  time  he  was 
fulminating  his  tracts  against  the  American 
colonists. 

Was  there  then  another  political  writer,  be- 
sides the  real  Simon  Pure,  of  the  same  name  ? 
I am  aware  an  attempt  had  been  made  some  years 
before  to  father  on  him  a “ foolish  piece,  said  to 
be  written  by  S.  Johnson,  and  that  the  eccentric 
author  of  Hurlo  Thrumho,  who  died  in  1773,  was 
called  Sam  Johnson.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  originally  a dancing  master,  and  no 
doctor  either  of  arts  or  medicine.”  ( Fide  note  in 
Croker’s  Lzfe,  p.  366, 1773.)  H.  Hall. 

Hampshire  House,  Portsmouth. 

[The  first  edition  of  A History  and  Defence  of  Magna 
Charta  appeared  in  1772.  Though  this  volume  bears  the 
name  of  Samuel  Johnson  on  the  title-page,  yet  it  was  not 
written  by  him.  “ Some  of  my  friends,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“ -wanted  me  to  be  very  angry  about  this  ; I said  it  would 
be  in  vain ; it  might  be  said  ‘ It  is  not  you,  but  a much 
cleverer  fellow.’  ” — See  Boswell’s  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  Lond.  1785.J 

Fulke  Greville. — The  book  whose  title-page 
follows  is  assigned  to  the  above  in  Lowndes  and 
elsewhere  ; and  I wish  to  know  the  authority  for 
such  assignation,  as  well  as  who  this  F.  or  Fulke 
Greville  was,  seeing  that  the  book  was  published 
anonymously:  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflec- 
tions, Critical,  Satirical,  and  Moral,  London : 
printed  for  J.  and  R.  Tonson  in  the  Strand, 
MDCCLVi.,  pp.  xvi.  and  268.  A.  B.  G. 

[The  work  entitled  Maxims,  Characters,  ^c.  is  the  joint 
production  of  Fulke  Greville,  Esq.  and  Frances  bis  wife, 
of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S*"**  S. 
iv.  5,  97.  Mrs.  Greville  was  Fanny  Macartney,  the  Flora 
of  the  Maxims,  the  author  of  the  “ Ode  to  Indifference,” 
and  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Crewe.  Mr.  Greville 
himself  is  described  under  the  character  of  Torrismond  ; 
Lord  Chatham  under  Praxiteles ; whilst  Mrs.  Montagu 
figures  as  Melissa.  For  other  notices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greville  consult  Miss  Burney’s  Memoirs  of  her  Father,  i. 
242  ; ii.  101;  iii.  134;  Madame  du  Deffand’s  Letters,  i. 
67,  72-82  ; Lady  W.  Montagu’s  Letters,  iii.  102,  edit. 
Wharncliffe;  Boswell’s  Jo/mson  ; Walpole’s  JAsc. 
iii.  210  ; Jesse’s  Correspondence  of  Selwyn,  i.  336  ; Mit- 
ford  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason,  p.  154  ; and 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  cliv.  p.  525.] 
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Sir  John  Masok.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  wbio  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Mason? 
Though  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
cowherd,  I have  seen  somewhere  that  Lady  Mason 
was  connected  with  the  Sidneys,  Dudleys,  &c., 
and  that  a daughter  of  Sir  John  married  into  the 
Spelnian  family.  G.  F.  D. 

[Sir  John  Mason,  who  was  dubbed  a Knight  of  the 
Carpet  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Isley  of  Sundridge,  co.  Kent, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Kichard  Guildford,  K.G. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Kichard  Hill,  Serjeant  of  the  Wine 
Cellar  to  Henry  VIII.,  whose  third  daughter  by  her  mar- 
ried Francis  Spelman.  Lady  Mason’s  cousin  german, 
Jane  Guildford,  was  the  wife  of  John  Dudlej’-,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  K.G. : hence  her  connection  with  the 
Sidnej's,  Dudleys,  &c.  Sir  John  Mason  and  Francis 
Spelman  had  a joint  grant  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament.  See  a pedigree  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  Life 
of  William  Davison,  folding  at  213,  and  Strype’s  Memo- 
rials III.  ii.  328,  and  ii.  ii.  222.] 

The  Democrat,”  1796. — AVbo  wrote  this  old 
political  novel,  ‘interspersed  with  anecdotes  of 
well-known  characters  ”?  Most  of  the  characters 
are  easily  recognisable,  but  who  is  the  hero  in- 
tended for  ? Speriend. 

[ The  Democrat  is  one  of  the  numerous  productions  of 
Henry  James  Pye,  from  whom,  on  his  appointment  to 
succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  as  poet-laureate,  much 
was  expected.  His  first  Ode,  on  the  King’s  birth,  was 
full  of  allusions  to  the  vocal  groves  and  the  feathered 
choir.  George  Steevens,  on  reading  it,  immediately  ex- 
claimed : — 

“ And  when  the  Pie  was  open’d, 

The  birds  began  to  sing ; 

And  wasn’t  that  a dainty  dish 
To  set  before  a King  ? ”] 

Lottery  Bills. — I am  in  possession  of  a large 
number  of  lottery  bills,  and  caricatures  relating 
thereto,  consisting  of  many  hundreds,  formed  by 
Mr.  Upcott,  and  which  are  probably  unique.  I 
wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  work  in  which  the 
rise  and  progress  of  lotteries  in  England,  until 
their  suppression,  is  recorded  ,*  and  if  so,  the  name 
of  the  work.  Any  information  on  this  subject 
will  oblige.  William  Harrison. 

Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

[Besides  the  various  Encyclopaedias,  our  correspondent 
will  find  a valuable  article  on  the  History  of  Lotteries  in- 
Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  i.  93,] 

Blunderbuss. — Did  this  word  originally  mean 
‘‘a  fool”  ? Woolston  (^Sixth  Discourse  on  Mh'acles, 
p.  50)  says  : — 

“ No  wise  man  hardly  ever  reprehends  a blunderbuss 
for  his  bull  any  other  way  than  by  laughing  at  him.” 

Cyril. 

[Bailey  has  the  following  in  his  Dictionary:  “Blun- 
derbuss {Donder-huss,  Dutch),  a short  brass  gun  of  a 


large  bore  ; also  a careless  person  who  commits  mistakes 
and  blunders.”  Halliwell  also,  “ Blunderbus,  a stupid 
fellow.— AorfA.”] 

Lite  and  Ate.  — The  passage  in  which  the 
name  occurs  is — “ As  Lite  followed  Ate,  so  Me- 
lancthon  followed  Luther.”  L.  W.  D. 

[The  allusion  is  clearly  to  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,  ix. 
502  — 

KoX  yap  re  Airal  eifft  Aihs  Kovpai  /xeyaKoio, 
where  prayers  {A  it  at)  are  personified,  and  which  is  ren- 
dered by  Lord  Derby  : — 

“ Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  immortal  Jove, 

But  halt,  and  wrinkled,  and  of  feeble  sight. 

They  plod  in  Ate’s  track.”  ] 

Sunshine  oe  St.  Eulalie.”  — Can  any  one 
inform  me  as  to  any  proverb  which  relates  to  the 
“ Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie  ” quoted  by  Longfellow 
in  Evangeline,  as  believed  by  the  Norman  Acadiens 
to  load  their  orchards  with  apples  ? A.  C. 

[Longfellow  obviously  referred  to  the  proverb  recorded 
by  Pluquet,  Contes  Populaires,  Proverhes,  etc,  de  Bayeux, 
p.  130  — 

“ Si  le  soleil  rit  le  jour  Sainte-Eulalie, 

II  y aura  pommes  et  cidre  h folie.” 

St.  Eulalie’s  Day  is  the  10th  of  December.] 

Grinling  Gibbons. — Where  can  I find  the  best 
account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Grinling  Gibbons, 
the  carver,  particularly  engravings  of  his  beautiful 
works?  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

[Consult  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England; 
The  Builder  of  1862,  pp.  797,  846,  861;  and  the  City 
Press  of  August  10,  1867.] 

BORDER  BALLAD  SCRAPS. 

S.  iii.  215.) 

I hoped  from  the  above  heading  of  Bushey 
Heath’s  communication  that  it  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  contributions.  Notwithstanding 
the  interest  taken  of  late  in  ballad  lore,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  gleaned ; but  the  opportunities  of 
doing  so  are  daily  becoming  less,  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  local  song  are  scattered  abroad  by  the 
sporadic  march  of  civilisation. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a touching'story  in  his 
Biography  of  Leyden,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who,  visiting  his  countryman  when 
prostrated  by  sickness  in  India,  related  to  him  the 
news  of  the  accidental  lighting  of  the  Border 
beacons  in  Feb.  1804,  when  Britain  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  a French  invasion : — 

“ The  moment  the  blaze  was  seen,”  so  ran  Malcolm’s 
comriiunication,  “ the  mountaineers  hastened  to  their 
rendezvous,  and  those  of  Liddesdale  swam  the  Liddel 
river  to  reach  it.  . . . marching  into  Hawick  (a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  assembly)  to  the  Border 
tune  of  ‘ Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ^ ’ Leyden’s  counte- 
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nance  became  animated  as  I proceeded  with  this  detail, 
and  at  its  close  he  sprang  from  his  sick-bed,  singing  . . . 

“ Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me, 

And  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

My  name  is  Little  J ock  Eliot, 

And  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ” 

Strange  to  say,  familiar  as  it  must  have  been  at 
the  period  in  question,  this  popular  ballad  is  no 
longer  known  on  the  Borders.  Repeated  inquiries 
have  been  made  for  it,  without  success ; and  un- 
less it  can  be  recovered  from  some  of  the  many 
emigrants  to  Australia  or  Canada,  I fear  it  is  lost 
for  ever. 

A few  days  ago  I saw  a notice  in  a local  journal 
of  a popular  lecture  by  a gentleman  of  Roxburgh- 
shire, who  has  paid  much  attention  to  Border 
story,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  stanza  as 
the  only  one  he  had  been  able  to  recover  of  the 

Gathering  of  the  Elliots  ” : — 

“ I have  vanquished  the  Queen’s  Lieutenant, 

And  made  his  fierce  troopers  to  flee  ; 

My  name  is  Little  Jock  Eliot, 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ” 

The  hero  of  the  ballad  is  said  to  have  been  John 
Elliot  of  Park,  and  the  above  lines  evidently  refer 
to  his  personal  encounter  with  Both  well,  in  which 
the  earl  nearly  lost  his  life — an  incident  which 
led  to  the  visit  paid  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  warden, 
when  lying  disabled  in  his  castle  of  Hermitage. 

I have  heard  another  verse,  but  it  was  considered 
to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity  : — 

“ In  raids  I ride  ever  the  foremost. 

My  straik  is  the  first  in  the  fray ; 

My  name  it  is  little  Jock  Eliot, 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ” 

A complete  version  of  the  ballad  is  much  to  be 
desired.  The  air  to  which  it  was  sung  is  still 
extant.*  W.  E. 


ST.  DYMPNA. 

S.  iii.  403.) 

Allow  me  one  word  in  reference  to  F.  C.  H.’s 
note  on  this  subject.  I am  able  to  state  quite 
positively  that  The  Athenceum  reviewer  had  con- 
sulted nearly  all  the  authorities  named  by  your 
correspondent  before  he  put  pen  to  paper.  Being 
aware  of  the  fact  (and  the  first  to  point  out)  that 
neither  Gheel  nor  its  patron  saint  was  an  unknown 
curiosity  when  the  author  of  Flemish  Interiors 
took  them  in  hand,  and  never  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  ransacking  the  archives  of  Gheel 
himself,  he  took  great  pains  to  discover  whether 
lay  literature,  as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical, 
contained  anything  that  would  throw  light  on  the 
story  of  Dympna,  her  subterranean  tomb,  and 
her  supernatural  powers  after  death.  The  result 
of  a good  deal  of  research  convinced  the  reviewer 

[*  This  ballad  was  inquired  after  in  N.  & Q.,”  S. 
iii.  429.] 


that  Dympna  must  really  have  existed  (some  time 
before  the  twelfth  century),  and  have  been  the 
cause  of  Gheel’s  celebrity ; but  he  could  find  no- 
thing whatever  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
she  was  merely  a rich  and  well-born  Irishwoman, 
and  an  ordinary  founder  of  a village  which  super- 
stition has  since  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a town. 

F.  0.  H.  must  forgive  the  reviewer  for  making 
a vital  distinction  between  the  trustworthiness  of 
Martyrologies  and  Histories.  I confess,  for  my 
own  part,  that  if  a romantic  tradition  be  either 
explicable  verbatim  et  literatim  by  the  aid  of  le- 
gends, or  reducible  to  a substratum  of  truth  by 
remembering  that  one  generation’s  facts  generally 
grow  into  the  next  generation’s  fiction,  I should 
prefer  the  latter  method  as  the  likelier  one  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,”  and  reduce  the  tradition  to 
its  lowest  terms  by  eliminating  everything  for 
which  sober  history  gives  neither  confirmation 
nor  parallel.  If  F.  C.  H.  can  point  me  to  any 
authority  which  may,  in  ordinary  parlance,  be  de- 
signated history,  even  so  recently  as  the  twelfth 
century,  I for  one  shall  feel  most  grateful  to  him 
for  information  on  an  exceedingly  interesting  ques- 
tion. I may  add  that  all  the  facts  which  F.  0.  H. 
furnishes  as  to  the  saint  (except  the  removal  of 
Gereberne  to  Sonsbeck)  are  given  in  the  book 
Gheel.  As  to  this  omitted  fact,  and  as  to  Gere- 
berne generally,  will  your  correspondent  tell  us 
whether  any  similar  traditions  are  associated  with 
Sonsbeck,  or  whether  he  knows  of  any  memorials 
there  which  would  throw  light  on  the  legend  of 
Gheel?  R.  C.  L. 


GIPSIES. 

(B^’  S.  iii.  405.) 

The  following  notes  relating  to  the  gipsies  of 
East  Anglia  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  My  informant  was  an  old 
shepherd  in  the  employ  of  R.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of 
Stanstead  Abbots,  Hertfordshire.  The  principal, 
in  fact  the  only  legitimate  gipsies  of  the  eastern 
counties,  are  the  Shaws,  Dymocks,  and  Grays. 
The  Stanleys  and  Coopers,  though  occasional 
visitants,  belong  to  the  northern  and  western 
counties.  All  the  dwellers  in  tents  are  not  gipsies. 
A high  caste  of  gipsy  — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the 
families  above  mentioned — would  be  driven  from 
the  community  were  he  or  she  to  form  an  alliance 
with  an  ordinary  tramp.  Their  marriage  cere- 
monies are  almost  invariably  conducted  in  churches. 
The  form  of  j umping  over  the  bough  of  a tree  laid 
on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  bride  fetching  a pail  of  water  to 
the  tent  of  her  husband,  is  now  quite  obsolete ; 
though  another  old  man  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood told  me  he  saw  that  form  observed  in  a 
camp  near  Sawbridgeworth  about  forty  years  ago. 
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The  Shaws  are  all  remarkably  tall,  with  .jet-black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  no  less  celebrated  for  their 
prowess  than  their  beauty.  “ One  of  ’em  ” — I 
quote  from  the  shepherd — “ ’listed  in  the  army, 
and  killed  twenty-five  Frenchmen  hisself  at 
Waterloo.”  That  a Shaw,  man  or  woman,  should 
not  be  able  to  play  the  fiddle,  is  unheard  of.  At 
all  village  merry-makings  the  fiddler  was  always 
a member  of  the  family. 

Respecting  their  burials,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  reply.  For  many  years  they 
were  interred  in  a field  belonging  to  Mr.  Nehe- 
miah  Parry,  a farmer  residing  at  Strett  Hall,  four 
miles  from  Saffron  Walden,  though  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing,  as  Me.  Mathee  suggests,  for 
bodies  to  be  buried  at  the  road-side.  A labourer 
told  me  that,  about  forty  years  ago,  an  old  gipsy 
woman  died  near  Littlebury,  Essex.  The  body 
was  swathed  in  cloths,  and  laid  upon  trestles  by 
the  encampment.  Over  the  head  and  feet  two 
long  hazel  twigs  were  bent,  the  ends  thrust  in  the 
ground.  From  these  hung  two  oil  lamps,  which 
were  kept  burning  all  night,  while  two  women, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  corpse,  watched,  sitting 
on  the  ground.  The  following  day  the  uncoffined 
body  was  buried  in  Littlebury  churchyard  by 
order  of  the  local  authorities  — not,  however, 
without  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
ceased’s friends,  who  wished  to  bury  her  else- 
where. John-  E.  Ctjssans. 

79,  Albert  Street,  N.W. 


In  the  churchyard  of  Eastwood,  Nottingham- 
shire, was  buried  a king  of  the  gipsies,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Periodical  visits  were 
made  to  the  grave  by  members  of  his  tribe  to  see 
that  it  was  kept  in  order,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
sexton  was  liberally  remunerated  for  so  keeping  it. 
This  I heard  constantly  whilst  serving  the  curacy 
of  the  next  parish,  about  twenty-six  years  ago. 

To  the  second  member  of  Wileeed  Angelo 
Mathee’s  inquiry  I think  no  very  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  — the  identification  of 
‘‘  bodies,  or  remains  of  bodies,”  depends  so  much 
upon  circumstances,  and  the  state  of  decomposi- 
tion at  which,  upon  discovery,  they  have  arrived. 
The  features  alone,  I presume,  would  form  a just 
criterion  by  which  to  decide  whether  they  belonged 
to  gipsies  or  not.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 


In  Simson’s  History  of  the  Gipsies  it  is  stated 
that  McDonald,  chief  of  a band  of  gipsies,  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Linlithgow.  In  The 
Romany  Rye,  p.  94,  vol.  i.,  mention  is  made  of  an 
old  gipsy  woman  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  three,  and  sleeps  in  Coggeshall 
churchyard.”  Many  passages  may  be  found  in 
the  above-mentioned  works  proving  that  the  gip- 
sies attach  some  value  to  the  observance  of  reli- 


gious rites.  The  editor  of  Simson’s  work  says,  in 
a note  on  page  128,  that  — 

“ In  England  it  was  customary  with  the  gipsies  at  one 
time  to  burn  the  dead,  but  now  they  only  burn  the 
clothes  and  some  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased.” 

W.  R.  Deennan. 


Some  years  ago  I heard  from  a clergyman  in  the 
West  of  England  of  the  burial  of  a gipsy  woman 
in  his  village  churchyard.  She  was  the  reputed 
mother  of  the  tribe,  and  the  people  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offices  of  the  church.  There  were 
also  some  peculiar  ceremonies  at  the  burial,  which, 
not  having  written  them  down,  I am  unable  cer- 
tainly to  recall.  W.  H.  S. 


ARTILLERY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

S.  iii.  425.) 

Your  correspondent  cannot  do  better  than  read 
the  notes  on  early  fire-arms  and  artillery  in 
Hewitt’s  Ancient  Armour  (Parker).  The  gyns  ” 
or  military  engines  used  in  the  middle  ages  are 
difficult  to  understand,  owing  to  the  confused 
descriptions  of  the  chroniclers.  Torsion  was  pro- 
bably not  used  as  the  motive  principle,  as  in 
the  classical  periers.  They  were  generally  a 
lever  furnished  at  one  extremity  with  a sling,  and 
at  the  other  with  a heavy  weight.  In  585  we 
learn  from  Gregory  of  Tours  that  the  battering- 
ram  and  the  testudo  (or  tortoise,  a screen  for  the 
propellers  of  the  ram)  were  employed  by  the 
Burgundians  in  the  siege  of  Comminges.  Abbo, 
monk  of  Germain-des-Prez  in  the  ninth  century, 
describes  the  balista,  mangona,  and  catapulta  for 
casting  large  stones,  and  the  falarica  for  throwing 
darts  to  which  burning  substances  were  affixed. 
The  mangona,  or  trebuchet,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, always  consisted  of  a beam  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a counterpoise,  a sling  being  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  beam  to  discharge  the  stone. 
In  1850,  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  a trebuchet  of  large  dimen- 
sions was  constructed  after  the  ancient  model  and 
set  up  at  the  Ecole  d’Artillerie  at  Vincennes. 
{Etudes  sur  V Ariillerie,  ii.  38.) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  gunpowder  was  first 
applied  to  field  pieces,  for  the  words  afterwards 
undoubtedly  used  for  cannon  were,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  early  fourteenth  centuries,  often  used 
to  denominate  engines  for  casting  out  stones. 
The  word  cannon  (L.  cannd)  first  probably  de- 
signated the  tube  by  which  the  Greek  fire  was 
directed.  That  destructive  agent  was  known  as 
early  as  673.  Callinicus  the  philosopher  is  said 
to  have  taught  its  use  to  the  Greeks,  which  he 
probably  derived  from  the  Arabians.  Captain 
Fave  and  M.  Reinand,  authors  of  the  treatise  Du 
feu  gregeois,  remark  that,  during  the  fifty-seven 
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years  of  tlie  reign  of  Frencli  princes  at  Constan- 
tinople (taken  in  1204)  the  secret  of  the  Greek 
fire  could  not  have  remained  concealed  from  men 
■who  had  made  some  advance  in  the  science  of 
chymistry. 

Guns  (or  bombards)  were  first  used  for  the 
defence  of  towns  and  castles,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  rarely  for  the  field,  at 
which  period  hand  fire-arms  are  met  with.  Can- 
non are  mentioned  in  a document,  circa  1326, 
found  by  M.  Libri  among  the  ordinances  of  Flo- 
rence. Powder  and  cannon  are  named  in  an  in- 
strument of  1338  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris. 
There  is  a receipt  pour  salpetre  et  suffre  viz 
(vif)  et  sec,  achetez  pour  les  canons  qui  sont  a 
Cambray,”  extant,  dated  at  that  town  in  1339. 
The  custodian  of  the  king’s  artillery  in  1346  gives 
Thomas  de  Roldeston  saltpetre  and  sulphur  for 
his  guns.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
household  expenses  of  King  Edward  III.  1344, 
^‘Ingyners  Ivii,  Artillers  vi,  Gonners  vi,”  received 
in  time  of  war  Qd.  a man.  In  1356  the  Black 
Prince  employed  cannon  against  Romorentin.  In 
1360  the  Tower  of  London  contained  ‘‘4  guns  of 
copper  and  16^  lbs.  of  gunpowder.”  {Archceologia, 
xxxii.  384.)  In  1391  the  keeper  of  the  king’s 
stores  at  Calais  had  in  his  charge  15  guns, 
995  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  1298  lbs.  of  quick  sulphur, 
3 great  guns  of  brass  and  some  of  iron,  200  balls 
of  lead,  84  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  &c.”  These  were 
used  for  sieges  and  not  in  the  Jield.  The  above 
instances  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  his  valuable 
work. 

It  is  not  certain  that  cannon  were  used  at  Cressy 
in  1346,  but  they  appeared  in  the  field,  without 
doubt,  at  Bruges  in  1382.  No  picture  of  a cannon 
of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  observed  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  period.  James  II. 
of  Scotland  perished  before  the  walls  of  Roxburgh 
in  1460  from  the  bursting  of  a cannon  formed  of 
iron  bars  strengthened  with  iron  hoops.  Chaucer, 
in  his  House  of  Fame,  says  : — 

“ Swift  as  a pellet  out  of  a gonne, 

When  fire  is  in  the  powder  ronne.” 

In  the  excavation  of  the  Castle  of  Tannenberg, 
dismantled  in  1399,  there  was  found  a hand-gun 
of  brass,  with  part  of  the  wooden  stock  remaining 
on  the  iron  rammer  belonging  to  it. 

Your  correspondent  had  better  consult  also 
M.  Viollet-le-Buc’s  Essay  on  the  Military  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages,  translated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
dermott  and  published  by  Parker. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 


CADE-LAMB:  CAT:  KETE. 

(P^*  S.  iii.  104, 160,  255.) 

I can  hardly  be  sorry  that  my  former  note  on 
this  word  was  so  brief,  as  it  has  drawn  so  excel- 
lent a letter  from  Mr.  Atkinson.  I wish  to 


point  out,  however,  that  I do  not  consider  his 
notion  of  the  word  to  be  very  different  from  my 
own.  Undoubtedly  he  is  correct  in  making  the 
word  to  depend  more  immediately  on  the  Dan. 
kaad  and  Sw.  Udt,  both  of  which  may  be  traced 
back,  by  the  way,  to  the  Suio-Gothic  hat,  wanton. 
But  I do  not  think  we  need  therefore  abandon 
the  afiinities  which  the  word  also  possesses 
with  the  E.  coddle,  &c.  In  Spoon  and  Sparrow 
(p.  26),  Mr.  Cockayne  says  that  coddle  is  tho 
frequentative  of  cade,  to  pet.”  Now  I have 
already  pointed  out  that  coddle  appears  in  French 
as  cadeler,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Prov.  cadel,  a whelp.  But  this  latter  is  evidently 
the  Lat.  catulus,  which  again  is  the  diminutive  of 
catus : for  catulus  means  a kitte}i  as  well  as  a puppy. 
With  this  word  catus  we  come  to  a dead  stop  in 
the  Latin  direction.  Returning  to  the  Teutonic 
stream  of  derivation,  we  see  that  cade  is  the  Dan. 
kaad,  Sw.  kht,  lascivious,  from  the  Suio-Gothic. 
kdt,  wanton.  But  the  latter  has  a verb  kdttjas,  to 
be  wanton,  and  a noun  hate,  j oy,  with  which  it  is 
closely  connected.  This  again  reminds  us  of  the 
0.  N.  katr,  joyful — though  I do  not  insist  on 
this  last  analogy.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  cade, 
as  applied  to  a pet  animal,  is  much  the  same  as- 
kid,  which,  in  the  G.  kitse^  means  both  a she-goat 
and  a she-cat ; and  it  is  therefore  connected,  as 
Mr.  Wedgwood  suggests,  with  the  N.  kjetla,  to 
bring  forth  young — sl  word  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  the  same  root  as  the  Suio-Gothic  kdttjas 
above-mentioned.  So  in  Latin,  catulus  is  used 
of  the  young  of  cats,  dogs,  lions,  tigers,  foxes,, 
apes,  weasels,  lizards,  and  even  serpents.  The 
mere  fact  that  cat  is  expressed  by  almost  the^ 
same  word  in  Russian,  German,  Celtic,  and  Latin, 
shows  that  it  must  date  back  to  a very  primitive 
and  remote  root.  Now  Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  very 
pertinently  (s.  v.  Kitten  ”),  that,  though  — 

“ at  first  sight  we  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  Mule- 
[Prov.  Eng.  for  to  produce]  and  kitling  [0.  E.  for  kitten~\, 
as  well  as  kitten,  as  derivatives  from  the  parent  cat,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  the  animal  be  nob 
derived  from  the  verb  signifying  to  bring  forth  young, 
rather  than  vice  versdi^ 

All  things  considered,  may  there  not  have  been 
some  such  primitive  root  as  kit  or  hot,  meaning* 
to  bring  forth  young,  the  original  of  the  Bohe- 
mian kotiti  se,  which  is  still  used  in  that  sense  ? 
Cf.  O.  N.  form  for  cat,  viz.  kdttr.  Thence  would 
naturally  be  formed  a word  with  the  same  root, 
kod,  meaning  a young  one,  still  preserved  in  kid 
and  kitten,  as  well  as  in  catulus.  I need  not  point 
out  how  easily  the  word  would  go  off  into  all 
kinds  of  meanings — such  as  pet,  frolicsome,  wan- 
ton, and  the  like.  That  such  a root  must  have 
existed  is  shown  most  clearly,  to  my  mind,  by 
the  existence  in  Suio-Gothic  of  a word,  kdttare, 
meaning  a Sodomite,  which  Ihre  points  out  as 
clearly  connected  with  kat.  Hence,  as  I believe, 
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come  cat,  kid,  kitten,  cade,  coddle,  and,  in  sober  fact, 
the  whole  kit  of  them.” 

As  for  the  Latin  word  catus,  in  the  sense  of 
prudent,  it  is  clearly  the  Siiio-Gothic  katig,  pru- 
dent, skilful ; and  hence  the  explanation  of  the 
rare  old  English  word  kete,  which,  in  my  glossary 
to  William  of  Palerne,  I had  to  give  up  as  uncer- 
tain. It  reminds  one  of  the  A.-S.  cythan,  and 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  words  discussed 
above.  Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


Dolphin  Knockeks  (4^*^  S.  iii.  359.) — Perhaps 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  can  account  for  one  of  the 
sets  of  dolphin  knockers  from  Dean  Street,  Fetter 
Lane.  A pair  certainly  figure  prominently  on  the 
door  of  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,*  but  they 
do  not  constitute  him  a fishmonger,”  any  more 
than  the  knockers  in  Dean  Street  showed  a title 
to  that  property  in  the  society  whose  principal 
emblem  is  a dolphin.  Hic  et  Ubiqite. 

Lettek  oe  Louis  XIV.  to  Milton  S.  iii. 
405.) — If  this  letter,  reproduced  by  A.  L.  from  the 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  could 
be  regarded  as  genuine,  it  would  have  indeed  more 
than  a sort  of  historical  interest.”  For  it  repre- 
sents Louis  XIV.  at  the  miniature  age  of  one  year, 
corresponding  with  Milton  about  Galileo,  and  yet 
speaking  of  the  death  of  that  illustrious  Floren- 
tine ” three  years  before  it  took  place.  Is  this 
epistle  the  precursor  of  as  interesting  and  authentic 
a batch  of  letters  as  that  presented  to  the  Aca- 
d^mie  des  Sciences  by  M.  Chasles,  and  known  as 
the  Newton-Pascal  correspondence  ? A.  C.  L. 

Plymouth. 

‘^The  Cakavanseeai  ” (4*^  S.  iii.  404.)— PAe 
Caravan ; or,  Six  Tales  told  in  the  Desert,  was  first 
published  in  Beeton’s  Boy's  Own  Magazine,  vol.  vi. 
First  Series.  The  third  story  was  called  Little 
Mookh.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Mr. 
Vickers’s  Grimm's  Goblins,  illustrated  by  Phiz.” 
Mr.  Berger  of  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  has  lately 
issued  a smaller  edition  of  Grimm's  Goblins,  con- 
taining the  same  story.  H.  F.  Williams. 

Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

The  Caravan,  containing  the  story  of  ‘^Little 
Mouck  ” and  five  other  fairy  tales,  is  by  Wilhelm 
Hauff,  and  forms  the  first  part  of  his  Mdhrchen 
fiir  Sohne  und  Tdchter  gebildeter  Stdnde. 

C.  R. 

Liveepool  (2“*^  S.  viii.  198,  239,  540.) — In  dis- 
cussions which  have  appeared  lately  in  The 
Athenceum,  as  formerly  in  your  valuable  paper,  on 
the  etymology  of  Liverpool,  I do  not  think  any  of 
the  writers  have  suggested  what  seems  to  me, 
especially  when  referring  to  some  of  the  ancient 

[*  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Bath’s  knockers 
were  modelled  from  examples  at  Malta. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


forms  of  spelling  the  word,  as  well  as  to  the  local 
characteristic  of  the  situation,  to  be  perhaps  the 
true  etymology.  Leer,  in  Danish,  means  clay  or 
mud;  and  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  Lerwick, 
the  chief  town  of  Shetland,  where  there  is  a clay 
bottom  in  the  vig  = sound  or  harbour. 

W.  C.  Teeveltan. 

Wallington. 

Subsidence  (4*^  S.  iii.  444.) — On  looking  again, 
I see  that  P.  is  right,  and  that  this  word  may  be 
derived  from  subsideo  as  well  as  from  subside. 

Lyttelton. 

Feee  Teade  (4**^  S.  iii.  I7I,  266,  343,  434.) — 
Allow  me  to  correct  a typographical  error  in  my 
note  at  p.  434.  For  the  name  of  Payne,  at  the  first 
place  where  it  occurs,  read  Pinto,  whose  Traite  de 
la  Circulation  et  du  Credit,  contenant  une  Analyse 
raisonnee  des  Ponds  d' Angleterre,  <^c.  was  pub- 
lished, in  two  or  three  editions,  at  Amsterdam, 
between  1771  and  1783,  and  in  an  English  trans- 
lation by  the  Rev.  S.  Baggs,  M.A.,  London,  1774. 

Feed.  Hendeiks. 

Doeset  Couet,  Cannon  Row  (4*^  S.  iii.  436.) 
Your  correspondent  E.  W.  will  find  Dorset  Court 
delineated  in  a ‘^Plan  showing  the  streets,  &c., 
before  the  erection  of  Parliament  Street,  Bridge 
Street,  1734-38,”  in  Smith’s  Antiquities  of  West- 
minster, fob,  1807.  It  was  an  oblong  cut  de  sac 
entering  from  Derby  Court,  which  last  ran  down 
from  Cannon  Row  to  the  Thames,  parallel  with 
Manchester  Court.  Dorset  Court  is  also  notable 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Locke 
when  he  published  his  immortal  Essay,  the  pre- 
face to  which  is  dated  Dorset  Court,  May  24, 
1689.”  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  {Hand-book  of 
London,  p,  159)  is  mistaken  in  assigning  the  loca- 
lity to  Old  Dorset  House,  Salisbury  Square.  I 
have  before  me  several  unpublished  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Locke  “ in  Dorset  Court,  in  Channel 
Row,  Westminster,”  from  1690  to  1693.  At 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Appeals,  who  had  their  office  in  Whitehall,  and 
hence  his  residence  near  at  hand.  At  that  time 

Cannon  Row”  and  Channel  Row”  seem  to 
have  been  used  indifferently.  I may  also  add,  as 
further  illustrations  of  the  locality,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Norden’s  Essex,  1594  (Camden 
Society)  : — 

“ The  houses  of  noblemen  in  Westminster  : Hertforde 
house  in  Channel  Kow  ; Lincolne  house  in  Channel  Eow  ; 
Darbye  house  in  Channel  Row ; the  Lord  Dacre’s  house 
in  Channel  Row.” 

B.  R.  L. 

55,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Panse,”  in  the  Sense  oe  to  Dress  a 
Wound  (4‘^‘  S.  iii.  34,  137,  229.)  — M.  Littre  has 
the  following  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  fran-> 
gaise  (t.  ii.  p.  923)  : — 

“ Panser.  Etym.  Proven^.,  esp.  et  port,  pensar.  Les 
exemples  du  xiv®  sifecle  montrent  que  panser  est  le  meme 
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que  penser  ; car  ils  disent  penser  de  pour  soigner.  La 
liaison  des  idees  est  que,  pour  panser  quelqu’un  ou  quel  • 
que  chose,  il  faut  d’abord  j penser '' 

I must  confess  that  at  first  I found  this  deriva- 
tion rather  Menage-like,  that  is  to  say,  more 
ingenious  than  plausible.  After  looking  into 
Diez  (^Etymologisches  Worterhuch  der  romanischen 
Sprachen,  vol.  i.  p.  315),  I,  however,  became  more 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  it.  This  learned  gentle- 
man holds  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Littre,  but  he 
expresses  it  more  seriously,  and  not  in  that  super- 
ficial way  which  characterises  the  French  ety- 
mologists. Just  read  what  he  says  about  it : — 

“ Peso,  it.  sp.  pg.,  pr.  pens,  pes,  altfr.  poix,  nfr.  poids 
{mit  PONDUS  verwechselt)  gewicht*,  von  pensum  gewichtige 
sacTie.  Vb.  it.  pEsare,  sp.  pg.pr.  PESAR,/r.  peser,  w'dgen, 
wiegen,  sp.  apes  gar,  beschweren,  driicken  ; dsgl.  it,  pen- 
SARE,  sp.  pg.  PENSAR,  pr.  PENSAR,  PESSAR,  fr.  PENSER, 
erwdgen,  denhen;  von  pensare.  Graphisch  verschieden, 
aber  gleichwohl  identisch  mit  letzterem  istfr.  panser  =pr. 
sp,  PENSAR,  warten,  pflegen,  eigentl.  bedenken,  besorgen,  be- 
friedigen,  vgl.  lat.  SITIM  pensare,  den  durst  stillen.” 

As  Diez  puts  it,  the  etymology  is  not  so  im- 
probable, and  I think  we  may  adopt  it  on  his 
authority.  H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 

Mnason  oe  Cyprus  (4*^  21q^  s21,  413.) 

I shall  not  be  tempted  into  the  too  inviting  dis- 
cussion of  Biblical  Greek ; but,  assuming  that  Dr. 
Hook  and  all  the  best  authorities  are  in  harmony 
with  Mr.  Tew  and  myself  in  considering  Mnason 
to  have  been  an  “original  disciple  ” of  our  Lord 
(Acts  xxi.  16),  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  showing 
vfithin  what  limits  of  time  Mnason  had  been  a 
disciple : for  the  events  recorded  in  this  chapter 
occurred  a.u.  60,  the  commencement  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  was  in  a.d.26,  and  his  crucifixion  a.d.  29; 
the  interval  between  26  and  60  is  thirty-four  years; 
and  between  29  and  60  it  is  thirty-one  years,  and 
I said  thirty  to  be  within  the  limits  of  fractions 
of  the  extreme  years.  I do  not  dispute  that 
Mnason  was  old,  but  I contend  we  are  not  told 
so  in  this  passage  of  Scripture. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Samuel  Brett  (4^^  S.  iii,  406.) — I am  unable 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  particular  history  of 
Samuel  Brett  the  traveller,  but  your  correspondent 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  a respectable  family  of 
the  name  of  Brett — several  of  the  members  of 

* The  reader  will  observe  that  I write  this  substantive 
with  a.g,  and  not  with  a G.  I herein  copy  Mr.  Diez,  who, 
it  seems,  is  against  the  system  of  commencing  German 
nouns  with  a capital.  I cannot  say  he  is  wrong  in  his 
ojnnion  on  the  matter,  for  after  all  I do  not  see  anv  reason 
why  substantives  should  have  a privilege  above  verbs, 
adjectives,  &c.  &c.  The  German  system  is  evidently 
wrong,  and  there  need  only  be  a few  courageous  scholars 
like  Mr.  Diez  to  do  away  with  it.  I could  readily  accept 
subject,  but  unfortunateh’’ 

. ® mode  of  doing  things  is  so  inveterate,  espe- 
cially abroad,  that  one  would  expose  himself  to  be  ridi- 
culed in  not  strictly  following  it. 


which  bore  the  Christian  name  of  Samuel — lived 
in  the  town  of  Bomford  in  Essex  for  many  years 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Samuel  Brett,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  a 
wealthy  mercer  at  Bomford,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a person  of  considerable  importance.  He 
died  in  1690,  and  Mary  his  widow  early  in  the 
following  year.  Another  Samuel  Brett  was  a 
plumber  at  Bomford.  There  were  several  inscrip- 
tions commemorating  the  family  in  the  church- 
yard at  Bomford,  but  they  were  unfortunately 
removed  when  the  old  church  was  pulled  down 
twenty  years  ago.  I may  be  permitted  to  add 
the  entries  of  the  Brett  family  in  the  parish  regis- 
ter, as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Samuel  Brett  was 
connected  with  this  family  at  Bomford  : — 

Married. 

1621,  Feb.  12.  John  Brett  and  Susan  Wright. 

Baptised. 

1681,  Dec.  30.  Samuell  Brett,  son  of  M^^  Samuell  <fe  of 

Mary  his  wife,  of  Romford. 

1685,  July  3.  Samuell  Brett,  2“^  son  of  that  name  of  M** 

Samuell  Brett  of  Romford  by  Mary. 

1686,  July  18.  Samuell  Brett,  son  of  Samuell  of  Romford, 

Plumber. 

1687,  March  31.  John  Brett,  son  of  Samuell  of  Romford, 

Mercer. 

Buried. 

1659,  Sept.  8.  Eliz:  Brett,  wife  of  Samuell. 

1679,  March  28.  M^®  Jane  Brett,  wife  of  M^’  Samuell  Brett 
of  Romford. 

„ Sept.  18.  Samuell  Brett,  the  son  of  M^"  Samuell 
Brett  of  Romford. 

1682,  May  6.  Samuell  Brett,  the  son  of  M^  Samuell  of 

Romford. 

1690,  July  24.  M*"  Samuell  Brett,  Mercer  of  R. 

1691,  Januarv  9.  M”  Mary  Brett,  a Wid:  in  Romford 

ToAvne. 

1715,  July  11.  The  Rev^^^  M*’ John  Bret,  Curat  of  Dagen- 
ham, native  of  y*  place. 

I have  other  notes  of  the  Bretts  of  Bomford^ 
but  these  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent. I should  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  had 
helped  to  put  your  correspondent  on  the  right 
track.  Edward  J.  Sage. 

3,  Albion  Road  East,  Stoke  Newington. 

Sizes  oe  Frehch  Books  (4:^^  S.  iii.  406.)— The 
following  quotation  from  M.  Littre’s  French  Dic- 
tionary contains  the  information  required  about 
the  origin  of  the  Jesus : — 

“ Jesus. — Terme  de  papeterie.  Papier  nom  de  jesus,  ou, 
simplement,  papier  Jesus,  sorte  de  papier  de  grand  format, 
qui  s’emploie  principalement  dans  Timprimerie,  et  dont  la 
marque  portait  autrefois  le  nom  de  Jesus  (I.H.S.).” 

The  corresponding  English  size  of  “ im  volume 
grand  in-8°  jdsus  ” is  royal  8vo. 

G.  A.  SCHRUMPE. 

Whitby. 

The  term  “jesus”  is  used  in  French  to  denote 
the  sizes  of  paper  known  in  English  as  “ imperial  ” 
and  “super-royal.”  (^qq  Manual  of  Com- 

mercial Terms,  English  and  French.  London^  1846, 
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12mo.)  A sheet  of  imperial  paper  measures  30^  x 
22  in.,  and  super-royal  27^  X 19^:  a page  of  the 
former  would  measure  11  x 7^  (Savage,  Diet,  of 
the  Art  of  Printing.  London,  1841,  8vo,  art. 

Paper”),  and  of  the  latter  9|  x 6|.  May  I 
ask,  is  there  any  hook  giving  a list  and  explanation 
of  the  technical  terms  used  in  describing  books, 
or  in  bibliographical  works  ? Such  a list  of  the 
English  words,  with  their  meanings  and  the  equi- 
valents in  French  and  German,  would  be  of  use 
to  book-collectors.  Philobiblos. 

John  Milton’s  Blindness  S.  iii.  403.) — 

The  absurd  statement  by  John  Heydon  (quoted 
by  J.  W.),  that  Milton,  beginning  to  write  an 
answer  to  the  late  King’s  book  against  Monarchy 
[s?c],  was  atthe  second  wordstrucken  blind,”  seems 
hardly  worth  refuting.  Milton  drew  up,  in  the 
form  of  a Latin  letter,  an  account  of  his  own  case, 
for  the  opinion  of  the  French  physician  Thevenot, 
and  addressed  it  “ Leonardo  Philarse,  Atheniensi. 
Septemb.  28,  1654.”  {Miltoni  Opera.  Amstel. 
1698,  p.  330.)  He  there  describes  his  failure  of 
sight  as  commencing  ten  years  ago,  and  he  traces 
its  very  gradual  progress  up  to  its  final  termina- 
tion in  total  blindness.  J.  Dixon. 

Noddell’s  Ckhcifixion  ” (4*^  S.  iii.  382.) — 
I find  the  following  in  a catalogue  very  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Maurice  Burton,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne : — 

“ Noddell  ( J.),  Christ’s  Crucifixion  ; also  a Descrip- 
tion of  the  Birth,  Infancy,  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  8vo.  York,  1710.  A singular  volume  of  mixed 
verse  and  prose.  The  author  introduces  a pedigree  of  his 
family.” 

The  book  is  unknown  to  me,  and  does  not  occur 
in  the  British  Museum  or  Bodleian  catalogues. 

Spekiend. 

“ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  ” (d***  S.  iii. 
419.) — I am  glad  this  has  been  so  satisfactorily 
elucidated  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Bates’s  note.  1 beg  to 
point  out,  however,  that  I fell  into  no  confusion 
as  he  implies.  I simply  asked  two  questions 
(ii.  439,  and  iii.  21)  ; and  it  was  the  gentlemen 
who  kindly  replied  who  confused  the  title  I gave 
with  another.  My  question  is  not  yet  positively 
answered,  viz.  whether  the  initials  J.  G.”  stand 
for  John  Galt  ? Ralph  Thomas. 

The  Koran  (d***  S.  iii.  218,  365,  415.)— M.  D* 
would  greatly  oblige  me  by  some  details  of  the 
original  Koran  preserved  in  the  Sultan’s  treasury 
at  Constantinople.”  No  autograph  of  Mahomet 
or  his  amanuenses  is  known  to  exist ; all  MSS. 
are  apographs.  The  original  chapters  were  written 
on  the  blade-bones  of  sheep.  I fear  it  is  in  vain 
we  shall  look  for  these.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Waterfield  House,  Rickmansworth. 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ” (4‘^  S.  iii.  337.) 
The  MS.  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  is 


probably  one  of  the  numerous  copies  of  the  life 
of  the  chancellor  by  his  son-in-law,  William 
Roper.  The  first  edition  of  this,  which  is  of  great 
rarity,  bears  the  date  Paris,  1626,”  and  in  the 
dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Banbury  is  styled 

The  Life,  Arraignement,  and  Death  of  that  Mir- 
rour  of  all  true  Honour  and  Vertue,  Syr  Thomas 
More.”  The  second  edition  was  published  in 
1716  by  Thomas  Hearn,  who  had,  as  he  states, 
the  choice  of  several  copies  to  select  from.  In 
1729  the  Rev^  John  Lewis,  author  of  a Life  of 
Caxton,  edited  a third  edition,  which  was  printed 
from  a different  and  superior  manuscript.  This 
edition  was  again  printed  in  London  in  1731,  and 
in  Dublin  in  1765  j and  from  a collation  of  these 
with  Mr.  Lewis’s  manuscript  collections,  the  late 
S.  W.  Singer  prepared  the  elegant  edition  of 
1817,  of  which  a revised  impression  appeared  from 
the  Chiswick  press  in  1822.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  opening  sentence  of  this  work  is  almost 
identical  with  that  cited  by  C.  S. : — 

“ This  Sir  Thomas  More,  after  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Latin  tongue  at  St.  Anthony’s  in  London,  was,  by 
his  father’s  procurement,  received  into  the  house  of  the 
right  reverend  wise  and  learned  prelate  Cardinal  Morton, 
&c.” 

The  same  phrases  may  also  be  picked  out  from 
the  commencing  paragraphs  of  J.  Hoddesdon’s 
interesting  book : — 

“ Tho.  Mori  Vita  et  Exitus ; or  the  History  of  S^ 
Thomas  More,  &c.”  London,  12mo,  1652. 

But  this  was  acknowledgedly  a compilation  from 
preceding  authors,  and  the  author  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  Roper  among  them. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Life  of  Napoleon  ” by  Dr.  Syntax  (4‘^  S. 
iii.  406.)  — The  multifarious  literary  labours  of 
the  singular  character  to  whom  this  work  is  in- 
ferentially,  but,  as  I have  little  doubt,  erroneously 
attributed,  — substantial  publications,  contribu- 
tions to  magazines,  &c. — will  be  found  enumerated 
in  the  Gentleman! 8 Magazine  for  May  1852,  p.  467. 
This  was  printed  from  a list  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author,  communicated,  together  with  a long- 
letter  from  Combe  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  another 
to  Maria  Cosway,  by  Robert  Cole,  F.S.A.  In  this 
list  the  Life  of  Napoleon  is  not  included,  nor  is  it 
found  in  the  biographical  “ Advertisement  ” pre- 
fixed to  a posthumous  publication  of  the  author — 
^'‘Letters  to  Marianne,  by  William  Combe,  Esq. 
&c.”  London,  small  8vo,  portrait,  1823,  pp.  85. 

In  this  ‘‘  Advertisement  ” the  celebrated  poli- 
tical satire.  All  the  Talents,  otherwise  attributed 
to  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  is  positively  ascribed 
to  Combe,  whose  production,  in  the  absence  of 
more  definite  information,  I am  inclined  to  con- 
sider it. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  all  the  works  of  Combe 
were  published  anonymously,  his  name  being 
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affixed  only  to  the  later  editions  of  Dr.  Syntax  in 
search  of  the  Picturesque. 

The  following  epitaph,  found,  as  it  is  stated, 
among  the  papers  of  Combe,  will  be  read  with 
some  interest : — 

“ Whether  there  will  be  any  desire,  or  rather  means,  of 
suspending  a piece  of  marble  over  my  grave,  I have  my 
doubts. 

“ Epitaph. 

“ Vir  fuit  nec  sine  doctrina, 

Nec  sine  sermonum  ac  morum  suavitate  ; 

Vixit  nec  sine  pietate  erga  deum, 

Nec  sine  honesta  de  numine  ejus  opinione  : 

Nec  vero  sine  peccatis  multis, 

Nec  tamen  sine  spe  salutis 
A domino  clementissimo  impetrandse.” 

The  doubt  expressed  in  the  prefatory  sentence 
has  been  realised ; and  there  is  no  line  to  mark 
the  spot  where,  after  the  fitful  fever  of  his  long 
life,  the  author  of  Dr.  Syntax  sleeps  well  in  his 
forgotten  grave.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

C.  H.  Williams’s  Odes  S.  iii.  361.)— The 
following  statement  as  to  the  editorship  of  these 
odes  occurs  in  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Pub- 
lications of  the  late  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq.  By  Joseph 
Haslewood,  8vo,  London,  1824  : — 

“ From  his  own  avowal  to  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
The  Odes  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  second 
edition,  were  edited  by  him.  His  labour  could  not  extend 
beyond  collating  the  proof-sheets.” — Page  5. 

I have  before  me  the  third  edition,  im- 
proved,” 12mo,  London.  Printed  by  and  for  J. 
Barker,  1784,  pp.  134. 

I have  also  what  I suppose  must  be  termed  the 
best  edition,  3 vols.  crown  8vo,  1822.  This  was 
dedicated  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  and  professed  to 
contain  notes  by  Sir  Horace  Walpole,  and  addi- 
tional poems  from  the  originals,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  grandson  of  the  author. 
Jefirey,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  edition, 
was  compelled  by  advertisement  to  retract  these 
statements,  though  the  title-page  on  which  they 
also  appeared  was  allowed  to  remain;  and  the 
dedication  was  suppressed.  A severe  criticism 
upon  the  volume  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xxvii.  page  46,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
of  their  publication  that  — 

“ So  flagrant  an  instance  of  effrontery  has  not  occurred 
since  the  days  of  Curl Notwithstanding  the  re- 

spectable names  which  the  editor  has  entrapped  into  his 
title-page  and  dedication,  it  is  a disgrace  to  good  man- 
ners, good  morals,  and  literature,  and  no  man  of  sense, 
and  no  woman  of  delicacy,  can  allow  it  to  be  seen  on 
their  table.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

London  Directoiiies  (4^*^  S.  iii.  336,  385.) — 
Although  the  “ Catalogue  of  Merchants,  1677,” 
is  generally  styled  the  first  London  Directory,  yet 
it  appears  to  have  had  a predecessor,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  more  like  a Court  Guide : 


“ In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Sixth 
Supplement,  1866,  p.  i.  a book  is  entered  which  may 
perhaps  dispute  its  claim  [that  of  the  “Catalogue”  of 
1677  to  be  considered  the  earliest  London  Directory]  : — 
‘ The  Names  of  all  such  Gentlemen  of  Accompts  as  were 
residing  within  yQ  Citie  of  London,  Liberties  and  Sub- 
urbes  thereof,  28  Novembris,  1595,  anno  38  Elizabethse 
Reginae,’  8vo,  n.  d.”  ( Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1869, 
article  “ Free  Public  Libraries  of  Great  Britain,”  by  Wil- 
liam E.  A.  Axon.) 

C.  W.  S. 

Lendings  ” (4^^  S.  iii.  405.) — In  King  Lear, 
Act  III.  Sc.  4,  the  word  lendings  is  evidently 
something  lent  — lent  indeed  by  the  worm,  the 
beast,  the  sheep,  the  cat,  of  which  the  king  makes, 
mention  in  the  same  speech.  In  King  Richard  II. 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  the  word  bears  its  customary  sig- 
nification. The  lendings  ” were  moneys  ad- 
vanced to  Mowbray  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king’s  troops.  I cannot  see  any  way  ta 
confirm  E.  G.’s  hypothesis,  but  think  it  disproved 
(especially  in  King  Lear')  by  the  clear  and  evident 
meaning  of  the  words  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense 
and  by  the  context.  S.  W.  E. 

Numismatic  (4^^  S.  iii.  383.)  — (5.)  o.  is  a 
farthing  of  James  I.  very  common ; )8.  is  a Scotch 
baiibee.  7.  is  a farthing  trade  token  of  the 
borough  of  Andover,  generally  supposed  to  be 
struck  by  the  corporation  of  the  place.  Some 
years  since  I looked  at  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body,  but  there  was  no  entry 
under  the  year  1666,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  book  the  leaf  for  that  year  had  been  cut  out. 

I have  also  sixteen  different  tokens  issued  in 
the  borough  by  different  tradesmen,  dates  1655 
to  1666.  Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover.  * 

Queen  Anne  is  Dead  ” (4^^  S.  iii.  405.) — 
In  Swift’s  time,  as  evidenced  by  its  introduc- 
tion in  his  Polite  Conversation,  the  corresponding 
phrase  was,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  dead.”  Lady 
Smart  says,  ^^And  pray  what  news,  Mr.  Never- 
out  ? ” To  which  Mr.  Neverout  replies,  “ Why, 
madam.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  dead.”  W.  F.  P. 

Literary  Blunders  (4^^  S.  iii.  417.)  — The 
most  prominent  case  of  the  kind  that  ever  came 
under  my  personal  notice  occurred  in  a printed 
list,  where  Kain’s  (H.)  Novum  Testamentum  ” 
did  duty  for  'H  Kaivh  AiaOhKrj — the  said  H.  Kain 
being,  I suppose,  a supposititious  editor  tern. 

A.  H. 

Order  oe  the  Guelphs  oe  Hanover  (4*^*  S. 
iii.  369.)  From  the  obituary  of  the  Annual 
Register  it  appears  that  Sir  Lewis  Versturme 
(who  died  at  Bath,  1833,  aged  seventy-five), 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  was  Knight  of  the 
Guelphic  Order,  as  also  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  Belgic  Lion,  H.  M.  W. 

Jeanie’s  Black  E’e”  (d*'’  S.  iii.  405.)  — 
A.  D.  P.  will  find  the  music  and  words  of  this 
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exquisite  song  in  The  Lyric  Gems  of  Scotland, 
published  some  years  ago  by  Morrison  Kyle, 
Queen  Street,  Grlasgow — an  excellent  collection,  by 
the  way.  Hector  Macneill  is  therein  set  down  as 
the  author — on,  I believe,  competent  authority. 

W.  Hodgson. 

Cupar,  Fife. 

Germans  Lippes”  (4“^  S.  iii.  170.) — Is  not 
this  an  allusion  to  the  proverb  respecting  ‘‘  Ger- 
main’s lips,  which  came  not  together  by  nine 
mile  ” ? Hermentrude. 

Brantome,  Wolsey,  and  Shakespeare  (4**^ 
S.  iii.  11.) — A parallel  as  close  as  that  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  He  Wilde  occurs  in  the  satire  on 
Mohamed  by  the  Persian  poet  Firdausi : — 

“ Had  I but  written  as  many  verses  in  praise  of  Ma- 
homet and  Allah,  they  would  have  showered  a hundred 
blessings  on  me.” 

I made  a note  of  this  coincidence  some  years 
since ; but  in  copying  out  the  passage,  forgot  to 
give  a reference,  and  cannot  now  recall  the  source 
from  which  I derived  it.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

ZoucHE  OE  Haryngworth  (4*’^  S.  iii.  243.) — 
Was  there  any  issue  of  the  marriage  between 
John  Lord  Zouche  and  Dorothy  Capel?  She  was 
his  second  wife ; and,  in  my  MS.  book  of  pedi- 
grees, I find  all  his  children  attributed  to  the 
first  wife,  Joan  Dynham.  The  Cantilupe  quar- 
tering dates  as  far  back  as  Eudo  La  Zouche  of 
Ashby,  founder  of  the  Haryngworth  branch,  whose 
wife  was  Milicent  de  Cantilupe,  sister  and  co-heir 
of  George  de  Cantilupe;  she 'was  born  before 
1251,  married  1273-4,  and  died  1298-9. 

William,  fourth  Lord  Zouche,  married  Alice 
Baroness  St.  Maur,  whose  arms  were — Az.  two 
chevrons  gules,  in  chief  a file  of  three  points  or. 
This  is  the  nearest  coat  which  I can  find  to  one 
named  by  L.  M.  A.  among  the  Zouche  quarter- 
ings.  The  other— Or,  a lion  rampant  among  six 
cross  crosslets  azure  — appears  to  be  Level  of 
Castle  Kary ; but  the  only  Level  married  by  a 
Zouche  was  a Lovel  of  Tichmersh,  the  younger 
branch  of  Castle  Kary,  which  bore — Or,  three 
fesses  wavy  gules.  Two  daughters  of  Zouche 
married  Lovels  of  Tichmersh. 

I cannot  state  of  what  family  were  Joan,  first 
wife  of  the  third  lord,  and  Katherine,  wife  of  the 
fifth  lord;  possibly  these  coats  may  belong  to 
them,  or  to  Joan  Dynham,  who  was  a co-heir. 
Can  any  one  give  the  arms  of  Dynham  ? 

John,  seventh  Lord  Flaryng worth,  had  (by 
Joan  Dynham  ?)  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 

J ane,  Katherine,  Margaret,  and  Cicely ; but  con- 
cerning their  marriages  I can  give  no  information. 

Hermentrude. 

Stjpeolk  Dedications  (4^^  S.  iii.  360, 414.)— It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  infer  the  dedication  of  a 


church  (where  other  evidence  is  wanting)  from 
the  day  of  the  wake  or  fair.  But  how  is  the 
dedication  day  to  be  discovered  when  the  saint 
under  whose  patronage  the  church  is  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  God  has  several  festivals  in  the 
calendar  .P  And  how  is  the  dedication  itself  to 
be  certainly  determined  when  the  parish  is  and 
was  too  small  ever  to  have  had  a fair  ? This 
was  probably  the  case  with  two  of  the  churches 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sweeting  (p.  360),  Braise- 
worth  and  Gipping.  Braiseworth  is  supposed  to 
be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; and  I incline  to  think 
Gipping  is  also,  having  spent  many  hours  in  the 
study  of  this  most  beautiful  chapel.  W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley,  Suffolk. 

Contradictory  Proverbs  (4**"  S.  iii.  404.)  — 
In  my  pocket  Spanish  Dictionary  I see  that  ^‘vino 
de  dos  orejas”  is  translated  ^Gull-bodied  wine,” 
which  corresponds  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine’s  praise  of  his  liquor.  Is  it  possible  that 
Isaac  Disraeli  was  mistaken  in  the  expression 

vino  de  una  oreja,”  or  in  his  interpretation  of  it 
as  meaning  commendation  ? A.  C. 

Portrait  oe  Charles  I.  (4‘^  S.  ii.  39.)  — As 
portraits  of  Charles  I.  have  formed  the  subject  of 
several  communications,  I may  mention  that  I 
have  in  my  possession  three  threequarter-length 
portraits  of  the  king.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
one  of  the  young  princes.  They  are  painted  on 
oak  panels,  enclosed  in  very  old  fashioned  frames, 
and  are  evidently  the  work  of  a master  hand. 
The  king  is  represented  in  armour,  with  a broad 
falling  lace  collar.  The  queen  wears  a pearl  neck- 
lace and  earrings,  and  her  hair  is  cut  short  in  front 
and  brushed  down  over  the  forehead,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  London  a few  months  ago.  The  child, 
supposed  to  be  Prince  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
is  dressed  in  a white  frock  and  lace  cap.  I shall 
be  very  glad  of  any  information  respecting  these 
portraits,  or  of  others  resembling  them  with  which 
they  could  be  compared ; and  I should  be  happy 
to  show  them  to  any  gentleman  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  subject.  W.  Cole. 

ViLLEMARQ.Dffs  BaRZAZ-BrEIZ,”  AND  THE 

Old  Christmas  Carol  (4‘*"  S.  ii.  599 ; iii.  385.) — 
It  is  somewhat  odd  to  see  how  Englishmen  will 
go  on  quoting  the  French  Ossian,  as  if  it  were 
genuine,  after  the  French  critics  have  shown  the 
book  to  be  (mainly,  at  least)  the  composition  of 
their  Macpherson,  M.  de  la  Villemarque.  The 
piece  Ar  Rannou,  cited  by  Mr.  William  Sandys 
in  your  columns  as  a dialogue  between  a 
Druid  and  his  jmung  pupil,”  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Druidism.  Its  true  title,  says  M.  le  Men, 
who  has  collected  above  ten  versions  of  it  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Britanny,  is  Gpusperon  ar  raned 
(Vepres  des  Grenouilles)  : there  is  nothing  in  it 
about  the  Druids,  their  doctrine,  or  the  town  of 
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Vannes ; and,  far  from  having  any  historical  im- 
portance or  philosophic  bearing,  ‘‘  elle  n’est  qii’une 
reunion  de  phrases  hanales  et  sans  liaison.”  The 
text  of  this  and  other  originals  of  M.  de  la  Ville- 
marque’s  compositions  must  have  been  published 
before  this  by  M.  Luzel.  To  them,  to  M.  le  Men’s 
important  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lagadeuc’s 
Catholicouj  and  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Revue 
Critique  (Nov.  23,  1867,  p.  321)— I have  mislaid 
the  subsequent  review  of  M.  Luzel — I refer  Me. 
Sandys  and  your  readers,  meantime  begging 
them  all  not  to  trust  any  one  piece  in  the  Barzaz- 
Breiz  as  authentic  until  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
so  by  later  trustworthy  linguists. 

F.  J.  Fuenivall. 

PoPTJLAE  Names  of  Plants  (4*^  S.  iii.  242, 414.) 
Perhaps  Me.  Beenhaed  Smith  is  right  in  his 
conjecture  about  Walton’s  ‘^lilies.”  Curiously 
enough,  two  days  before  his  note  appeared,  I paid 
a visit  to  the  Frockup  (?  Frog-cup)  Fields,” 
about  four  miles  from  Aylesbury,  where  the  fri- 
tillary grows  in  profusion,  and  is  known  as  the 
‘^frockup,”  and  I quite  share  his  admiration  of 
it.  But  against  his  opinion  may  be  urged  the 
fact,  that  none  of  our  older  writers  (so  far  as  I 
am  aware)  call  the  fritillary  “lily,”  and,  unless 
“ snake’s-head  lily  ” be  the  local  name  at  Oxford, 

I have  no  record  of  its  popular  use.  Both  the 
Fritillaria  and  Anemone^pulsatilla  are  uncommon 
plants — a fact  which  militates  against  their  ob- 
servation by  Walton  and  Davors : the  latter 
affects  dry  chalky  downs,  and  would,  I believe, 
never  be  found  in  meadows.  If  the  fritillary  is 
referred  to  at  all  by  either  of  these  writers,  it  is 
surely  under  the  name  of  “ purple  narcissus  5” 
for  “checquered  daffodil”  is  one  of  Gerarde’s 
names  for  F.  meleagris,  and  Parkinson  calls  it 
Narcissus  caparonius.  Since  writing  my  first  note 
on  Davors’  names  (4*^^  S.  iii.  341),  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  “red  hyacinth ”=  Or cA/s 
mascula,  which  I heard  referred  to  the  other  day 
by  an  unbotanical  observer  as  “a  kind  of  hyacinth.” 

James  Beitten. 

High  Wycombe. 

The  cuckoo-pint,  or  lady’s-smock,  always  bears 
in  East  Lancashire  the  name  of  the  Mayfiower.  I 
never  heard  the  name  “May”  there  applied  to 
the  hawthorn,  as  it  is  in  the  South  of  England. 
I am  no  botanist,  and  therefore  I do  not  know 
the  botanical  name  of  the  pretty  little  blue  or 
lavender  bell-flower,  solitarily  pendent  from  its 
slender  stem,  so  common  throughout  this  country, 
which  in  Lancashire  we  call  a “ harebell,”  but 
which,  to  my  surprise,  some  London  friends  of 
mine  persisted  in  terming  a bluebell.  What  I 
called  a bluebell  they  named  a wild  hyacinth. 

“Paigle”  is,  I have  been  told,  the  Essex  name 
for  the  flower  whence  clary  wine  is  manufactured. 

Heementetjde. 


Ceaven  : ITS  Etymology  ? (d^’’  S.  ii.  253,  359, 
425.)  — So  also  the  villages  in  Kent,  St.  Mary 
Cray,  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  North  Cray,  Footscray, 
Crayford,  &c.  Probably  from  the  Saxon  Re,  a 
river,  as  in  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  and 
Overy  Street,  Dartford.  Ven  again,  water. 

Alfeed  John  Dunkin. 
44,  Bessborough  Gardens,  South  Belgravia. 

Koman  Insceiptions  in  Beitain  (4*’*  S.  iii. 
428.) — In  the  English  Archceologist^ s Handbook  of 
Henry  Godwin,  F.S.A.  (Park,  1867),  your  corre- 
spondent will  find  a long  list  of  Koman  altars 
found  in  Britain,  with  their  dedication,  which  may 
be  of  service  to  him ; also,  the  more  remarkable 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  Several  altars,  &c.,  with 
interesting  inscriptions,  are  figured  in  Dr.  Colling- 
wood  Bruce’s  Roman  Wall,  3rd  ed.  Longmans, 
1867.  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Shpposei)  Madness  (d^^’  S.  iii.  428.) — Theodore 
Hook’s  story  of  “ Gervase  Skinner,”  in  Sayings 
and  Doings,  will  probably  satisfy  the  demands  of 
Psychologist.  Amongst  the  many  adventures 
of  Gervase,  he  finds  his  way  to  a madhouse,  and 
is  mistaken  for  a madman  who  was  expected  to 
arrive  that  same  evening.  I.  T.  D. 

University  Club. 

Dogwood  (4*^  S.  ii.  465.)  — This  name  is  in 
Lancashire  applied  to  the  bitter  sweet  (Solanum 
dulcamara).  Will  Dogwood  inform  me  in  what 
counties  it  is  bestowed  on  the  shrubs  he  mentions  ? 

James  Beitten. 

High  Wycombe. 

Old  Play  Bills:  “Omnipotence,”  an  Oea- 
TOEio  (4*^**  S.  iii.  379.)  — The  oratorio  of  Omni- 
potence (an  announcement  of  which  Me.  Pike  has 
found  among  the  old  play-bills  in  his  possession) 
is  a pasticcio  compiled  by  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Samuel 
Arnold,  from  various  compositions — principally 
the  Chandos  Anthems — of  Handel.  Me.  Pike 
has  been  misinformed  as  to  its  not  being  in  the 
library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Nine- 
and-twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  society  presented  to  the  library  a manu- 
script full  score  of  it,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  bears  his  autograph  within  the 
cover  of  the  first  volume,  and  this  score  has  ever 
since  remained  in  the  library.  The  society  also 
possesses  two  books  of  the  words  of  the  oratorio, 
published  in  1773  and  1774.  These  books  contain 
a preface  by  “the  Editor,” in  which  the  sources 
whence  the  music  was  derived  are  stated,  and 
(amongst  other  things)  a conjecture  hazarded 
that  the  excellent  accentuation  of  the  English 
words  of  all  the  pieces  composed  by  Handel  during 
his  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was 
owing  to  the  opportunities  he  then  enjoyed  of 
constant  association  with  the  illustrious  triumvi- 
rate— Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  Omnipotence 
was  originally  produced  “ at  the  theatre  in  the 
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Haymarket  ” in  1766.  In  1776  it  was  given  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Worcester, 
the  first  evening  concert,  but  wa,s  not  repeated 
at  any  subsequent  meeting.  W.  H.  Husk. 

Physical  Phekomeha  of  England  (4^^  S.  iii. 
288.)— I cannot  tell  Gkime  of  any  English  com- 
pilation of  the  kind  he  requires,  but  there  is  an 
Irish  one  which  will  suit  him  as  well  or  better. 
The  Irish  census  returns  of  1851  contain  a table 
of  physical  phenomena  from  the  fourth  century, 
and  even  earlier,  down  to  the  date  of  the  census, 
of  the  most  elaborate  character.  It  is  embellished 
by  all  that  Celtic  research  and  special  scientific 
knowledge,  only  to  be  found  united  in  Sir  William 
Wilde,  M.D.,  could  do  to  make  it  valuable.  It  is 
drawn  from  the  Celtic  annals,  chronicles,  histories, 
and  newspapers  ; and  it  records  everything  notice- 
able in  the  earth  and  air  of  Ireland  during  that 
long  period.  In  itself  it  is  a history  of  epidemics, 
and  it  marks  most  minutely  the  diseases  of  cattle 
— the  sole  valuable  property  of  the  Celt  of  Ireland. 

Belfastiensis. 

Crom  a boo  ” S.  ii.  438,  614 ; iii.  275.)— 
This  slogan  of  the  Geraldines  is  not  very  difficult 
of  interpretation.  It  means  Crom  for  ever,”  or, 
by  another  derivation,  Crom  victorious,”  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Crom,  or  Croom,  was 
a former  stronghold  of  the  family  in  county  Lime- 
rick. So  ‘‘  Shanet  a boo,”  from  Shanait — the  old 
place — a castle  in  the  same  county,  now  Shana- 
golden.”  Lamh  dearg  a hu  ” is  another  cry  of  the 
same  class — the  Red  Hand  for  ever.  “ Erin  a 
boo  ” is  a modern  formation  of  the  same  kind.  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  slogans  were  prohibited 
by  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  10  Henry  VII. 
c.  2. 

“ 1.  No  persons  shall  take  part  with  any  lord  or  gentle- 
man, or  uphold  any  variances  in  word  or  deed,  as  in  using 
these  words  Cromaho,  Butlerdbo,  or  such  other  words,  hut 
only  call  on  St.  George  in  the  name  of  the  King.”  (See 
Robbins’s  Abridgment  of  all  the  Irish  Statutes.) 

Belfastiensis. 

Sergeants  (4^*^  S.  iii.  252.) — If  Mr.  Jeafireson, 
in  his  interesting  Booh  about  Lawyers  (I  am 
unable,  I regret  to  say,  to  give  the  reference),  be 
right  (and  I have  no  doubt  that  he  is),  your  cor- 
respondent Job  J.  Bard  well  Workard,  M.A.,is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  coif  of  the  ser- 
geants ” is  now  represented  by  a black  patch  on 
the  wig.”  The  black  patch  is  the  coif  cap.  The 
coif  itself  is  the  round  substratum  of  lawn  or 
some  such  fabric,  the  tiny  frill  of  which  a careful 
inspection  of  a sergeant’s  wig  will  detect  sur- 
rounding the  black  patch  or  coif  cap.  I appre- 
hend that  originally  the  coif  was  not  unlike  a 
white  pocket  handkerchief  worn  on  the  sergeant’s 
head  and  tied  under  his  chin,  like  an  old  lady’s 
nightcap.  The  wig  of  course,  as  I take  it,  is  a 


modern  head-dress,  i.  e.  did  not  come  into  use 
before  the  Restoration.  Armiger. 

The  Oath  by  the  Cock  (4^^^  S.  ii.  505.) — A 
superstitious  custom  still  practised  in  Algiers  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  Every  Wednesday  the 
negroes  of  Algiers  repair  to  a spot  called  Seta- Aioun 
(seven  fountains),  the  supposed  head-quarters  of 
various  genii.  When  they  are  all  assembled,  an  old 
negress  lights  a fire  near  the  fountain,  throws  on 
it  some  incense,  which  is  inhaled  by  those  who 
wish  to  do  so,  after  which  some  cocks  and  hens 
are  half  killed  and  thrown  on  the  sand.  If  in 
their  dying  struggles  they  move  towards  the  sea, 
the  sacrifice  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  invoked, 
and  the  wish  of  the  inhalers  will  be  accomplished ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bird  dies  on  the  spot  or 
moves  the  wrong  way,  the  assistants  have  to  begin 
again.  If  the  priestess  is  properly  paid,  the  un- 
happy cock  generally  manages  to  reach  the  sea. 

0.  C. 

Pretender’s  Portraits  (4‘^  S.  iii.  320.) — The 
late  Rev.  J.  W.  Mackie  had  in  his  possession  a 
decanter  engraved  as  follows:  — Within  a circle 
three  inches  in  diameter,  a portrait,  half-size,  is 
attired  in  a round  cap,  with  a rosette  (of  jewels 
apparently),  surmounting  a youthful  beardless 
face,*  a cravat  with  oval  lace  lappets;  a plaid 
jacket,  with  a star  on  the  left  breast,  partly 
covered  by  a scarf,  looped  up  on  the  left  shoulder, 
and  a mantle  flowing  behind.  A rose  and  a 
thistle,  beautifully  engraved,  cross  their  stalks 
under  the  circle  and  the  portrait,  and  nearly 
cover  the  bowl.  In  the  space  between  the  flowers, 
at  the  back  of  the  bottle,  is  a star  of  six  points, 
radiant,  like  the  one  on  the  breast.  Over  the 
portrait,  on  a broad  riband,  in  large  Roman 
capitals,  is  the  motto  ‘^audentior  ibo.”  The 
decanter  unfortunately  lacks  a stopper.  Will  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  suggest  an  appropriate 
one  ? The  neck  is  plain,  without  a lip. 

David  Rotce. 

Customs  of  Manors  (4^*^  S.  iii.  335,  433.) — 
Mr.  Peacock  will  find  a ()ustomal  of  the  Ancient 
Manor  and  Lordship  of  Blisland,  in  Cornwall, 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  Part  i.  of  my  History 
of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor.  The  document 
Itself  is  not  very  old  ; but  it  is  supported  by  refer- 
ences to  the  accounts  of  the  Manor  and  Court 
Rolls  during  every  reign,  from  Richard  II.  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  work  may  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Library  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  the  London  Library ; but  if 
Mr.  Peacock  desires  to  refer  to  it,  and  has  any 
difficulty,  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending 
him  a copy  for  perusal.  J ohn  Maclean . 

Hammersmith. 

The  Dodo  (4**"  S.  iii.  240.) — A paper  was  read 
at  the  Zoological  Society,  by  Professor  Owen,  in 
January,  1866.  " W.  P. 
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Sutor  ultra  Crepidam”  S.  iii. 
396,  441.) — With  compliments  to  Bibliothecar. 
Chetham.,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I do  not  possess 
the  index  to  the  Third  Series  of  N.  & Q.,”  but, 
I am  sure  the  Editor,  with  his  usual  courtesy  and 
candour,  will  admit  that,  having  found  the  pas- 
sage in  Pliny,  I sent  it  for  insertion  some  weeks 
ago.  Edmund  Tew. 

Parish  and  Civil  Eegistrations  (4^^  S.  iii. 
248,  386.) — W.  H.  W.  T.  has  sufficiently  set  forth 
their  requisites  in  post-nuptial  cases.  I should 
like  to  be  told  what  these  are  in  non-nwptial. 
How  that  delicate  matter  is  managed  abroad 
came  to  my  knowledge  in  an  event  which  recently 
supplied  a week’s  talk  for  us  idle  islanders.  In 
the  pleasant  town  of  X.,  wherein  visitors  much 
do  congregate,  a widow  lady,  on  whose  feet 
some  dozen  pairs  of  shoes  had  become  old  since 
she  followed,  &c.,  &c.,  put  her  family  doctor 
under  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  registrar 
the  simultaneous  birth  of  twins — a boy  and  a girl — 
in  her  domicile.  All  the  English  world  being  on 
the  alert  to  ascertain  the  name  of  their  papa,  and 
the  actuality  of  their  doubly-happy  mother,  the 
Registry-office  was  consulted ; but  its  only  infor- 
mation was  the  sexual  'prcenomina  of  the  little 
strangers  ” ; the  official  document  merely  stating 
them  to  be  the  children  d'un  ph'e  inconnu,  with 
the  medico’s  name,  and  (as  the  French  law  gal- 
lantly allows)  his  refusal,  when  formally  ques- 
tioned thereon,  to  disclose  the  name  of  their 
mother.  Will  W.  H.  S.  or  W.  H.  T.  H.,  learned 
as  they  are  in  the  English  registration  law,  inform 
us  what  course  it  prescribes  in  those  delicate 
contingencies  which  are,  I fear,  as  likely  to  occur 
on  our  side  the  channel  as  on  the  opposite  ? I 
take  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  correction  of 
an  error — of  the  pen  or  of  the  press — (4*^*^  S.  iii. 
392),  that  it  may  be  read  ocular,  not  oral. 

E.  L.  S. 

Cerif,  or  Seriph  (4^^^  S.  iii.  381,  444.)— The 
Butch  word  schreef  is  very  like  it,  but  may  not  be 
the  real  Simon  Pure : schreef  seems  to  me,  ety- 
mologically to  mean  a stroke,”  derived,  I should 
fancy,  from  schrijven,  to  write.  I do  not  find 
an  equivalent  in  German  or  Danish ; as  the 
Latin  scriptum  can  be  altered  into  schrijven  and 
schrift,  I may  avail  myself  of  this  natural  ten- 
dency in  the  following  suggestion.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  seriph  means  a notch,”  the  letters 
in  question  having  what  may  be  called  a jagged 
or  edge ; it  is  a sharp  projection,  analo- 

gous to  the  barb  of  a hook.  A hook  in  French  is 
sometimes  called  serpe ; serfouette  is  a weeding- 
hook,  and  serf  is  the  bondman  who  would  use  the 
weeding-hook,  so  called  from  the  semicircular  or 
hooked  form  of  the  letter  0,”  which  is  called 
cerv  in  some  languages.  Our  word  has  more  the 
sound  of  the  soft  French  s,  than  the  Dutch  sch, 


and  some  offices  speak  of  sans-seriph.  The  use 
of  the  French  preposition  seems  to  indicate  its 
origin.  A.  H. 

Burial  of  Gipsies  (4‘^  S.  iii.  405.)  — A few 
months  since  I buried  in  the  churchyard  here  the 
infant  child  of  gipsy  parents,  which  died  during 
the  journey  of  the  family  through  the  parish.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  it  had  been  canonically  bap- 
tised. In  the  churchyard  of  a neighbouring  parish 
(West  Winch)  lies  buried  a gipsy,  who  must  have 
have  been  a person  of  importance  in  his  tribe.  The 
grave  is  covered  by  a large  stone  laid  flat,  with  a 
well-cut  inscription,  comprising  name  and  date.  I 
think  the  date  is  about  fifty  years  since.  This 
grave  is  visited  occasionally  by  gipsies  journeying 
through  the  district.  The  villagers  call  it  the 
grave  of  the  King  of  the  Gipsies.”  I have  seen 
in  the  register  book  of  the  parish  of  Belshford, 
Lincolnshire,  the  entry  of  the  burial  of  “ Barzena 
Smith,  infant,”  who  died  ‘‘  sojourning  in  the  lanes 
at  Belshford.”  I have  lost  my  note  of  the  year, 
but  think  the  date  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
since.  This  clearly  seems  to  have  been  a gipsy 
child.  My  own  experience  is  that  gipsies  do  seek 
for  burial  in  consecrated  ground ; and  I do  not 
think  Mr.  Mather’s  theory  will  hold  good,  except 
perhaps,  in  isolated  cases. 

T.  H.  Kersley,  LL.D. 

Middleton  Vicarage,  King’s  Lynn. 

The  Syon  Cope  (4*^  S.  iii.  447.)  — I beg  to 
acknowledge  with  my  best  thanks  Hermen- 
trude’s  obliging  notice  of  my  list  of  the  arms  on 
the  Syon  Cope.  I am  writing-  without  books, 
and  expect  to  be  out  of  reach  of  consulting  them 
for  some  time.  I will  however  venture  to  say, 
that  I think  Hermentrude  will  find  the  date 
1399  to  be  true.  Until  the  last  century,  in  Eng- 
land, January  was  not  the  first  month  in  the  year. 
Thus,  what  we  should  describe  as  January  1400, 
was  described,  at  the  time,  as  January  1399.  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a misprint  in 
my  quotation  from  Mr.  Clive.  Crusades  is  printed 
— the  word  should  be  Crusade.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Davis  Query,  No.  3. — The  family  of  Davis  or 
Davys  of  Clonshanville,  county  Mayo,  claim  de- 
scent from  Rhys  ab  Madoc  ab  David,  prince  of 
Glamorgan,  a.d.  1150.  What  relation  was  he  to 
Jestyn  ab  Gwrgant,  king  of  Glamorgan,  a.d.  1091  ? 
W’^hat  were  his  arms  ? Perhaps  some  one  who 
has  access  to  the  pedigree  of  Jestyn  ab  Gwrgant 
can  answer  these  queries.  The  pedigree  is  either 
in  the  Heralds’  College  or  British  Museum. 

Francis  Robert  Davies. 

Hawthorn,  Black  Bock,  co.  Dublin. 

Quotations  wanted  (4^’'  S.  ii.  582.)  — 

“ It  takes  a very  little  water  to  make  a perfect  pool 
fora  tinv  fish  to  swim  in.” — George  Eliot’s  Romola. 

T.  J.  B. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church ; being  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Hymn-writers  in  all  the  principal  Col- 
lections. With  Notes  on  their  Psalms  and  Hymns.  By 
Josiah  Miller,  M.A.  (Longman.) 

To  the  daily  increasing  number  of  hymn-lovers  amongst 
us,  Mr.  Miller’s  hook  will  be  most  welcome.  He  has  re- 
modelled and  re-arranged  the  materials  which  he  had 
formerly  collected,  and  so  enlarged  the  plan  of  his  original 
work  as  to  make  the  book  before  us  a biographical  com- 
panion to  all  the  principal  hymnals ; and  our  rea^rs 
may  judge  of  the  labour  and  research  which  Mr.  Miller 
has  bestowed  upon  the  book,  when  they  learn  that  it 
contains  biographical  sketches  of  more  than  five  hundred 
hymn-writers,  and  information  respecting  some  thousands 
of  hymns.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  include  notices 
of  all  existing  hymns  ; but  Mr.  Miller  has  included  in  the 
book  before  us  notice  of  all  such  hymns  as  have  so  far 
won  their  way  to  public  favour  as  to  find  a place  in  one 
or  more  of  the  twenty-five  principal  collections.  The 
biographical  notices,  again,  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
the  materials  for  a history  of  the  schools  of  hymn-writers, 
and  the  eras  of  the  hymnic  art.  Two  elaborate  indices, 
one  of  authors  and  one  of  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns, 
make  the  book  a valuable  supplement  to  all  collections, 
and  justify  Mr.  Miller  in  claiming  'for  it  the  credit  of 
being  at  once  a useful  handbook  to  the  worshipper  and  a 
book  of  reference  to  the  clergy  and  men  of  letters,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  desire  reliable  information  upon  the 
singers  and  songs  of  the  church. 

The  Wedding  Day,  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  Edward 
J.  Wood.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Bentley.) 

With  the  assistance  of  some  kind  literary  friends,  and 
by  a diligent  use  of  the  labours  of  previous  writers,  Mr. 
Wood  has  succeeded  in  producing  a couple  of  volumes 
on  that  “eventful  day”  which,  when  it  is  blessed,  is  blest 
beyond  all  days.  Throughout  all  countries,  and  in  all 
ages,  the  hope  and  belief  that  happy  results  will_  flow 
from  marriage,  has  led  to  its  being  celebrated  with  a 
mixture  of  religious  ceremony  and  the  feasting  of  friends 
and  neighbours.  Mr.  Wood’s  aim  has  been  to  show 
how  these  objects  have  been  carried  out  in  different  ages 
and  among  differing  races.  He  makes  no  pretence  at 
learned  dissertation,  but  contents  himself  with  pleasantly 
gossiping  upon  the  subject ; so  that  the  book  furnishes 
two  or  three  hours’  pleasant  reading,  and  may  help  occa- 
sionally a bashful  “ best  man  ” to  a few  good  points  for 
his  expected  speech  when  he  proposes  “ The  Brides- 
maids ! ” 

Early  England  and  the  Saxon  English  ; with  some  Notes 
on  the  Father- Stock  of  the  Saxon  English,  the  Frisians. 
By  W.  Barnes,  B.D.  (J.  E.  Smith.) 

For  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  study 
the  writings  of  Kemble,  Turner,  &c.,  this  little  volume  on 
the  history  of  our  forefathers  and  our  language,  written 
in  very  Saxon  English,  will  furnish  a great  deal  of  curious 
information,  and  prove  of  no  small  interest. 

Books  received. — George  Puttenham,  the  Arte  of 
English  Poetry,  1589.  Carefully  edited  by  Edward  Arber. 
(Murray  & Son.)  When  Hazlewood  reprinted  this  curi- 
ous treatise  on  English  Poetry,  such  reprint  cost  the 
purchaser  two  or  three  guineas,  Mr.  Arber’s  may  be  pro- 
cured for  two  shillings ! — The  Oxford  Spectator,  reprinted. 
(Macmillan.)  These  sketches  of  Oxford  Life  from  an 
undergraduate’s  point  of  view  will  unquestionably  prove 
amusing  not  only  to  those  more  immediately  interested 
in  the  subject,  but  also  to  readers  who  are  outside  the 
immediate  circle  of  Oxford  Men. 


Death  OF  Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart. — All 
who  enjoyed  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  know  how 
much  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  administrative  talents 
and  untiring  energy  of  Sir  W entworth  Dilke,  and  how 
disinterested!}^  those  talents  were  devoted  to  the  carrying 
out  of  that,  and  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  will  learn  with 
deep  regret  that  he  died  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  Monday 
last;  while  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his 
friendship  will  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  for  warm- 
heartedness and  sincerity  had  few  equals,  and  regret 
that  he  was  spared  for  so  few  years  to  enjoy  the  honours 
which  he  owed  to  the  friendship  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  the  respect  of  his  Sovereign. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books, to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Lumina  Rbflexa:  Auctore  P.  Philippo  Picinello  ex  Italico  Latins 
reddidit  D.  Augustinus  Erath.  Francf.  1702.  Folio. 

History  of  Crowland  Abbey  with  Essex’s  Observations  on  the  An- 
cient and  Present  State  of  the  Abbey.  Stamford,  1816.  8vo. 

Captain  John  Cboso’s  Military  Instrdctions  for  the  Cavallerie, 
or  Rules  and  Directions  for  the  Service  of  Horse,  according  to  the 
present  practice  of  the  Low  Countries  Wars.  Cambridge,  1644.  Folio. 
Surtees  Society  Publications,  1-3,  5-7,9-12,  14-23,26-28,  31,32. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esg.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Any  Magazines  between  1800  and  1840,  no  matter  whether  bound  or 
unbound. 

Any  of  W.  Bent’s  Catalogues. 

Wanted  by  R.  Thomas,  Esq.,  1,  Powis  Place,  London,  W.C. 


Shakspeare.  Reed’s  Edition.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  12-vol.  edit. 
Astrological  Almanacs,  1812-13,  1840-48. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Review.  Parts  LVIII.  LXXI.  LXXII. 
Bigland’s  Letters  on  History. 

Universal  History.  60  Vols. 

Any  Astrological  Works,  Books  or  MSS. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

P.  P.  E.  The  T.H.Cr.  in  the  epitaph  is  obviously  a stone-cutter' s 
blunder  for  I.H.S.  the  sacred  monogram. 

Veritas.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Milton's  Comus,  line  730: — 
“ The  earth  cumber'' d,  and  the  wing'’d  air  dark'd  with  plumes." 

E.  H.  W.  D.  The  sonnet  on  “ Time  ” is  by  the  Rev.  W,  L.  Bowles, 
and  is  printed  among  his  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  ed.  1802,  i.  18. 

P.  W.  S.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  by  the  Romans,  see 
“N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  xi.  41,  110,  154. 

W.  Ireland.  A list  of  Henry  Briggs's  mathematical  worksis  given 
in  The  English  CyclopiEdia  {Biography),!.  919:  see  aZso  Watt’s  Biblio- 
theca. His  works  can  only  be  procured  from  second-hand  booksellers. 


Breakfast Epps’s  Cocoa — Grateful  and  Comforting.— The  very 

agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  T'h.e  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:— ’’ The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homosopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thoroug'n_  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  i lb.,  i lb.,  and  1 lb.  tin- lined  packets,  labelled— Jambs  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


Science  and  Art A striking  instance  of  the  immense  value  a sniall 

piece  of  steel  may  acquire  by  the  great  power  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  is  the  balance-spring  of  a watch.  From  its  extreme  fineness 
and  delicacy  4,noo  weigh  not  more  than  one  ounce,  and  exceed  in 
value  LOOOZ.  A most  interesting  little  work,  describing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  watchmaking,  has  been  published  by  J.  W.  Benson,  26.  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  the  City  Steam  Factory,  58  and  60,  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  gives  a full  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  watches  and  clocks,  with  their  prices.  Mb.  Benson 
(who  holds  the  appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales)  has  also  published 
a pamphlet  on  Artistic  Gold  Jewellery,  illustrated  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs  of  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Earrings,  Lockets,  &c.  &c.,  suitable 
for  Wedding,  Birthday,  and  other  presents.  These  pamphlets  are  sent 
post  free  for  two  stamps  each,  and  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  recomi- 
mended  to  those  contemplating  a purchase, especially  to  residents  in 
the  country  or  abroad,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  select  any  article  they 
may  require,  and  have  it  forwarded  with  perfect  safety. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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RICHARD  PAYNE  KNIGHT. 

Has  the  English  text  of  Mr.  Kichard  Payne 
Knight’s  journey  in  Sicily,  which  latter  he  under- 
took in  company  with  the  renowned  German 
painter  Philipp  Hackert  (b.  1737,  d.  1807)  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gore  (b.  1729,  d.  1807),  and  the  journal 
of  which,  under  the  title  of  Tagehuch  einer  Reise 
nach  Sicilien,  von  Richard  Payne  Knight,  was 
translated  by  Goethe  and  published  by  him  in  his 
interesting  biography  of  Philipp  Hackert, — has 
the  English  text  of  this  journal  ever  been  pub- 
lished? Not  having  Mr.  Lewes’s  excellent 
of  Goethe  at  hand,  I do  not  know  whether  or  not 
his  English  biographer  has  mentioned  this.  The 
three  travellers  and  friends  left  Rome  on  April  3, 
1777,  and  the  last  entry  in  the  journal  is  of  the 
first  days  of  June  of  the  same  year.  (Vide 
Goethe’s  Works,  40  vols.  ed.,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  89- 
148.  The  biography  of  Philipp  HackerP*  is  in  the 

* Goethe  began  this  biography  shortly  after  Hackert’s 
death,  180^.  _ It  consists  mostly  of  material  furnished  by 
the  painter  himself,  and  was  first  published  by  Goethe  in 
1811  ; '■^Philipp  Hackert.  Biographische  Skizze,  meistens 
nach  (lessen  eigenen  Avfsatzcn  entworfen.  Tubingen.” 
The  great  poet  had  first  become  acquainted  with  Hackert’s 
drawings  and  pictures  at  Gotha,  but  they  became  person- 
^fiy_hnown  to  each  other  during  Goethe’s  Italian  jour ne}’’, 
178^.  It  seems  that  Goethe  was  not  well  pleased  with 
the  success  this  biography  had,  for  in  a letter  written  to 
his  dear  old  Zelter,  dated'from  Weimar,  April  14,  1820— 


same  volume,  xxx.,  pp.  55-278,  including,  of 
course,  Mr.  Knight’s  journal.  Goethe  calls  Mr. 
Knight,  whom  he  also  mentions  as  the  author  of 
an  important  work  {An  analytical  Essay  on  the 
Greek  Alphabet,  by  Richard  Payne  Knight,  Lon- 
,don,  1791),  a man  possessed  of  much  knowledge, 
especially  of  Greek  literature.  He  was  a lover  of 
the  fine  arts,  for  Downton  Castle  in  Shropshire, 
his  native  place,  contains  many  specimens  of 
sculpture  and  painting  which  he  has  collected 
during  his  travels.”  (Vide  anth,  Goethe,  vol. 
xxx.  p.  232.)  Goethe  had  a doubt,  which  he 
also  expresses,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth 
the  trouble  to  translate  and  print  the  journal,  as 
several  trustworthy  and  even  elegant  travellers 
(Swinburne,  Riedesel,  Brydone,’^  Stolberg,  and 
others)  had  given  excellent  descriptions  of  a 
country — Sicily — which  at  that  time  (the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century)  had  only  just 
quasi  been  discovered  by  studious,  observant  and 
learned  travellers.  We  cannot  but  thank  him  for 
having  printed  it.  Mr.  Knight  shows  himself 
everywhere  as  a man  of  the  world,  as  an  elegant 
scholar,  as  a lover  of  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  his 
descriptions — Paestum,  the  Lipari  Islands,  Paler- 
mo, GirgSnti,  Catania,  Messina,  &c. — are  as  at- 
tractive as  they  will  have  been  truthful,  for  which 
the  high-minded  character  of  the  writer  is  the 
best  attestation.  If  it  were  not  as  presumptuous 
as  it  seems  to  be  strange  to  retranslate  a trans- 
lated work  into  its  original  language,  I would 
give  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Knight’s  descriptions, 
but  to  the  student  of  German  one  or  two  extracts 
of  Goethe’s  version  will  be  interesting.  Speaking 
of  -Palermo,  the  traveller  shows  himself  as  a 
thoughtful  observer : — 

“ Wir  fanden  die  Leute,  wahrend  der  kurzen  Zeit 
unsers  hiesigen  Aufeiithalts,'ausserordentlich  hdflich.  Sie 
aifectiren  nicht  jene  ungelenke  Grossheit,  welche  der 
rdmische  und  neapolitanische  Adel  annimmt ; sondern 
sie  scheinen  mehr  an  die  wahren  Ereuden  des  Lebens  zu 
denken.  Fremde  sind  gewiss,  hier  eine  aufmerksame 
Hbflichkeit  zu  finden,  und  zwar  auf  die  gefalligste  Weise. 

. . . Die  Frauen  [of  Palermo]  sind  uberhaupt  lebhaft  und 


a charming  letter  full  of  spring-air  and  gentle  feelings — 
he  says : — 

“ In  a fortnight  I think  of  going  to  Karlsbad,  and  on 
that  account  I have  looked  out  for  a Hackert  for  you  and 
sent  it  herewith  nicely  bound.  You  have  truly  perceived 
the  care  and  the  mind  which  I myself  have  bestowed  and 
lent  to  the  little  volume  ; it  is  altogether  forgotten  in 
dear  old  Germany,  and,  together  with  much  that  is  good 
and  useful,  has " become  covered  by  the  sand-waftage 
eSandweben)  of  daily  life.  But  now  and  then  it  will 
float  to  the  top  or  be  dug  up  like  amber.  Thanks  for 
having  wished  to  remind  me  of  it.  (Vide  Brlefweclisel 
zwisclien  Goethe  und  Zelter  in  den  Jahren  1796 — 1832. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Riemer,  6 vols.  Berlin,  1833 — 1834, 
vol.  iii.  p.  76.) 

* P.  Brydone,  A Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  London,  1774,  in  two 
volumes.  This  interesting  work  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German  (twice). 
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angenehm,  aber  im  Ganzen  fehlen  ihnen  jene  Vollkoin- 
menbeiten,  wodurch  die  Englanderinnen  so  liebenswiirdig 
sind.  . . Ihre  Manieren  sind  nicht  ausserst  fein,  aber  be- 
quem  und  natiirlich,  und  nicht  durch  die  thdrichte 
Nachahmung  der  Franzosen  verderbt,  wodurch  die  Italie- 
ner  von  Stande  so  lacherlich  werden,.  und  wovon  unsere 
eigenen  Landsleute  nicht  vollig  frei  sind.”  (Vide  ant^, 
Goethe,  vol.  XXX.,  pp.  106,  107.) 

And  speaking  of  Girgenti,  he  writes  : — 

“ Dieser  Tempel  [of  Hercules],  wie  manches  andere 
Gebaude  der  Griechen,  ward  niemals  vollendet.  Ihr 
kiihner  Geist  war  immer  auf  das  Erhabene  gerichtet ; 
aber  sie  besassen  nicht  immer  die  Ausdauer,  um  ihren 
ungeheuren  Plan  durchzufiihren.  . . . Gliicklich  waren 
sie  gewesen,  hatten  sie  niemals  ihr  Uebergewicht  einander 
zeigen  wollen,  hatten  sie  nicht  inKriege  sich  eingelassen, 
welche  den  Ueberwundenen  nothigten,  fremde  Vblker 
um  Beistand  anzurufen,  die  denn  in  kurzer  Zeit  sowohl 
Freunde  als  Feinde  in  gleiche  Knechtschaft  versetzten.” 
(Vide  ante,  Goethe,  vol.  xxx.  p.  119.) 

Goethe  speaks  with  much  praise  of  these  three 
travellers  as  such  and  as  men  in  general.  Hac- 
kert,  a Prussian  by  birth  and  (like  his  two  Eng- 
lish friends)  belonging  to  the  Reformed  faith,  had 
much  in  his  character  that  is  congenial  to  Eng- 
lishmen as  a nation : all  three  were  clever,  kind- 
hearted,  just  and  upright  in  every  respect,  and 
aiming  at  a certain  end.  Knight’s  antipathy, 
Goethe  mentions,  against  anything  that  could 
encourage  idleness  and  procrastination  (Tagedie- 
berei),  breaks  through  everywhere.  (Vide  ante, 
Goethe,  vol.  xxx.  p.  231.) 

Mr.  Charles  Gore,  of  whom  mention  is  made, 
was  a Yorkshire  gentleman  of  good  old  family, 
who  had  been  living  on  the  Continent— on  account 
of  the  ill-health  of  his  wife— for  many  years,  and 
who  died  at  Weimar,  where  he  had  lived  the 
friend  of  the  high-minded  Grand  Duke,  Carl 
August,  and  of  his  circle.  One  of  Mr.  Gore’s 
daughters  was  married  to  Lord  Cowper  * ; an- 
othS’,  Elisa,  was  a clever  pupil  of  Philipp 
Hackert.  Some  of  her  drawings  in  sepia  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Romisches  Haus  at  Weimar,  in 
Carl  August’s  bedroom.  (Adolf  Stahr,  Weimar 
und  Jena,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  39.)  A third  daughter, 
Emily,  a clever  and  high-spirited  woman,  was, 
according  to  the  letters  of  contemporaries  and  to 
some  remarks  of  Carl  August  himself— in  his 
letters  to  Goethe,  Brief loechsel,  2 vols.  Weimar, 
1863 — the  bonne  amie  of  the  Grand  Duke.  For 
Charles  Gore  vide  Goethe,  ante,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  232- 
239. 


* Was  he  a Lord  Cowper  ? People  abroad  are  fond  of 
bestowing  this  title  on  rich  or  important  Englishmen. 
This  reminds  me  of  a notice  in  the  lUustrirte  Zeitung 
(Februarv  6,  1869,  p.  103),  in  which  the  admirable 
English  version  of  Kreissle  von  Hellborn’s  Life  of  Franz 
Schubert  (London,  Longmans,  1869)  is  spoken  of  as  done 
by  Herzog  Arthur  von  ColeridgQ  (Arthur,  Duke  of  Cole- 
ridge). Mr.  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge  and  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  will  please  to  take  notice  of  this. 


W as  Mr.  Richard  Payne  Knight  any  relation 
to  the  present  Royal  Academician  who,  if  I re- 
member right,  also  bears  the  family  name  of 
Payne  ? Heemann"  Kindt. 


METRIC  PROSE. 

When  I introduced  this  subject  into  “N.  & Q.” 
some  years  ago,  I was  ridiculed ; and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Episcopate,  to 
whom  I asserted  that  the  English  Bible  was  com- 
posed in  it,  and  urged  him  to  make  trial  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  could  not,  or  rather  I 
might  say  would  not,  see  it — so  blinded  by  pre- 
judice are,  at  times,  even  the  highest  and  most 
intelligent  minds ! Genesis  begins  thus : — 

“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  [ and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void : | and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  | And  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  | And  God 
said.  Let  there  be  light : and  there  was  light.  | And  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good ; and  God  1 divided^  the 
light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  called  | the  light 
Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.  | And  the  even- 
ing* and  the  morning  were  the  fix'st  day.  | ” 

Could  any  one  with  an  ear  for  metre  avoid 
discerning  metre  here  ? And  it  is  so  all  through 
the  Bible,  even  where,  as  in  the  Chronicles,  there 
are  long  strings  of  proper  names.  I have  treated 
of  this  subject  in  my  Shahspeare- Expositor,  and 
those  who  were  best  able  to  judge  have  decided 
that  my  views  were  right.  But  I did  not  then 
perceive  the  whole  truth;  and  this  and  Other 
reasons,  make  me  much  regret  that  I ever  pub- 
lished that  work.  I should  have  kept  it  by  me, 
correcting  and  improving  it,  and  have  left  it  to 
appear  posthumously  if  at  all.  The  neglect  it  has 
met  with,  I must  own,  has  surprised  me ; and  is 
surely  one  proof,  among  many,  of  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  greatest  of  poetry.  I there  erroneously  as- 
serted that  metric  prose  did  not,  except  in  a rare 
instance  or  two,  go  beyond  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  it  was  not  used 'by  Addison,  .John- 
son, and  others ; whereas  the  truth  is,  that  it  has 
never  gone  out  of  use — that  Johnson,  for  example, 
never  used  any  other,  and  that  all  works  of  a 
serious  character  are  written  in  it ; such  are  ser- 
mons, philosophic  and  critical  essays,  as  Butler’s 
Analogy,  Harris’s  ATermes,  &c.,  and  nearly  all  his- 
tories. Addison  used  both  it  and  plain  unmetric 
prose : the  former  in  his  Dialogue  on  Medals,  the 
latter  in  his  Travels  in  Italy.  In  The  Spectator, 
&c.,  he  used  both  kinds,  according  to  the  subject; 
he  would  even  use  both  in  the  same  paper.  Thus, 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  ^‘The  Vision  of 
Mirza  ” is  in  plain,  the  “ Vision  ” itself  in  metric 
prose.  But  what  was  my  amazement  to  find 
that,  for  nearly  half  a century,  I have  myself  been 
writing  metric  prose  without  ever  having  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  it ! My  Mythology  of  Greece 
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and  Italy,  and  all  my  histories,  are  in  it ; and  in 
my  Fairy -Mythology , and  Tales  and  Popular  Fic- 
tions, like  Addison,  unconsciously  of  course,  I used 
the  two  kinds  of  prose  according  to  the  subject. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  five  centuries  writers 
have  been  employing  a peculiar  kind  of  prose,  in 
most  cases  I believe  somewhat  a la  mode  de  M. 
Jourdain,  without  being  conscious  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  ordinary  unmetric  prose  was  also  in 
use.  In  the  fourteenth  century  we  meet  it  in  the 
Travels  of  Sir  John  Maundeville ; in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth,  in  the  Chroniclers ; in  the  seven- 
teenth in  Locke,  Burnet,  Fuller,  Bunyan,  &c. ; in 
the  last  and  present,  in  all  the  novels  and  romances. 
It  is,  however,  rather  remarkable  that  the  old 
Arabian  Nights,  as  well  as  Lane’s  translation, 
should  be  in  strict  metric  prose.  How  such  a 
number  of  writers  thus  came  to  employ  the 
metric  kind  of  prose,  and,  as  I think,  unknow- 
ingly, I confess  is  an  enigma  to  me.  It  must  have 
arisen  from  the  imperceptible  impression  made  on 
the  mind  and  ear  by  the  perusal  of  books : thus, 
my  own  early  reading  was  chiefly  in  Addison. 
Yet  Bunyan,  who  read  nothing  but  the  Bible, 
never  falls  into  it.  Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  that  the  lines,  as  I may  call  them,  never 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  five  or  six  feet  in  ictus,  gr 
metric  beats,  each  of  two  or  three  syllables ; while, 
in  the  metric  prose  which  Macpherson  invented 
for  his  Poems  of  Ossian  the  lines  are  generally  of 
three  or  four  feet.  This  also  is  what,  I must  con- 
fess, I cannot  even  attempt  to  explain. 

Another  error  into  which  I fell  was  that  of 
supposing  that  comedy  began  to  be  written  in 
plain  prose  after  the  Bestoration ; whereas  the 
truth  is,  that  it  never  was  written  in  it  till  the 
present  century.  All  the  comedies,  operas,  and 
farces,  down  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  in  metric  prose— such,  for  instance,  are 
those  of  Fielding,  though  his  novels  are  in  the 
merest  prose.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Gold- 
smith and  others.  As  a proof  I will  give  the 
initial  speeches  of  a few  well-known  plays ',  first 
observing  that  this  principle  has  been  of  great 
use  to  me  in  correcting  the  text  of  Shakespeare, 
as  for  example  : — 

“ Why,  cousin,  why,  Rosalind  ! Cupid  have  mercy ! [ 
not  a word  .’—No,  not  one  to  throw  at  a dog.  [ — Thy 
words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  | upon  curs. 
Throve  some  of  them  at  me ; come,  lame  me  | with  rea- 
sons.— Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up.  j ” — As  You 
Like  It,  i.  3. 

Let  the  reader  compare  with  this  the  ordinary 
text,  and  he  will  see  what  I mean.  I now  give 
extracts  from  plays  of  the  last  century  : — 

“ The  paragraphs  you  say,  Mr.  Sneer,  were  all  in- 
serted ? 1 — They  were,  madam ; and  as  I copied  them 
myself  | in  a feigned  hand,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  | 
whence  they  came. — Did  you  circulate  the  report  | of  Lady 
Brittle’s  intrigue  with  Captain  Boastwell  ? | — That’s  in 
as  fine  a train  as  your  ladyship  could  wish,  j In  the  com- 


mon course  of  things  I think  it  must  reach  [ Mrs 
Clackitt’s  ears  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  | and  then 
you  know  the  business  is  as  good  as  done.  | ” — School  for 
Scandal. 

“ I vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you’re  very  particular.  [ Is 
there  a creature  in  the  whole  country  but  ourselves  | that 
does  not  take  a trip  to  town,  now  and  then,  | to  rub  off 
the  rust  a little  ? There’s  the  two  Miss  Hoggs  | and  our 
neighbour  Miss  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a month’s  [ polishing 
every  winter.” — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

“ I could  have  wished  you  had  come  a little  sooner,  | 
Major  Sturgeon. — Why,  what  has  been  the  matter,  Sir 
Jacob  ? I — There  has.  Major,  been  here  an  impudent 
pillmonger,  j who  has  dared  to  scandalise  the  whole  body 
of  the  bench.  | — Insolent  companion  ! had  I been  here  I 
would  have  [ mittimus’d  the  rascal  at  once. — No,  no,  he 
wanted  | the  major  more  than  the  magistrate;  a few  | 
smart  strokes  from  your  cane  would  have  fully  answered 
the  purpose.  | ” — Foote,  The  Mayor  of  Garrait. 

“ So!  Feyther  be  not  come  home  from  the  Nabob’s 
house  yet.  I Eh!  bean’t  that  sister  Jessy  in  her  garden,  | 
busy  among  the  posies  ? Sister  Jessy ! | — Ah  Frank,  so 
soon  returned  from  Gloucester?  Have  you  [ sold  the 
corn  ? — Ees. — And  how  did  jmu  like  the  tov>m  ? | You 
were  never  there  before  ? — Loik  it  ? I doan’t  know  | 
how  I loik’d  it,  not  I ; I somehow  could  not  see  the 
town  I for  the  houses.  Desperate  sight  of  them,  to  be 
sure.  I ” — Morton,  Cure  for  the  Heart-ache,  1799. 

Thos.  Keightlet. 

P.S.  In  my  Ben  Jonson^s  Plays  (ii.  602)  there 
are  the  following  omissions : — 

“ That  they  would  say  : and  how  I had  quarrell’d  with! 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

“ Brid.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent.” — Ib.  iv.  2. 
This  should,  I think,  be  headed  Dame  K. 

“ Oh,  then,  that  was  some  lover  of  yours,  sister.” — lb. 
How  carelessly  Jonson  must  have  read  the 
proofs  of  this  play.  The  Fox,  and  The  Alchemist! — 
if  he  read  them  at  all. 


SHELLEY’S  “ODE  TO  LIBERTY.” 

The  interesting  labour  of  elucidating  and  as- 
suring the  text  of  Shelley’s  poems,  which  was 
begun  by  Me.  Rossetti  in  the  pages  of  & Q.,” 
has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  One  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  notes  in  this  paper  is  certainly  open 
to  a query.  In  reference  to  the  stanza  in  the 
Ode  to  Liberty  ” which  begins  — 

“ 0 that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 
Of  * * * * into  the  dust !....” 
he  has  never  doubted”  that  the  blank  is  to  be 
filled  up  with  ‘‘  the  name  of  which  Shelley  had 
already  said,  through  the  lips  of  Prometheus,  that 
it  ^had  become  a curse’ — the  name  of  Christ.”  I 
must  submit  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  be- 
guiled by  an  over- eagerness  to  call  Shelley  an 
ally  in  a little  fit  of  fanaticism  against  Chris- 
tianity— that  is,  of  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
and  other  positive  sorts.  Without  some  such 
prejudice,  I cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Swin- 
burne could  read  the  entire  ode  and  reject  the 
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word  ^‘king”  as  filling  the  lacuna.  In  tke  fol- 
lowing stanza  Shelley  goes  on  to  say : — 

“ 0 that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would  kindle 
Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim  world, 

That  the  pale  name  of  priest  might  shrink  and 
dwindle,”  &c. 

As;  in  Shelley’s  mind^  kings  and  priests  were 
the  special  symbols  of  all  the  influences  which 
hindered  the  regeneration  of  mankind^  the  word 
‘Spriest”  in  this  stanza  almost  conclusively  points 
us  to  the  word  ^^king”  in  the  other.  The  free 
are  invoked  to  trample  out  the  latter  name,  just 
as  the  leise  are  invoked  to  trample  out  the  former. 
The  sequence  of  ideas  is  then  complete  and  na- 
tural ; whereas  Mr.  Swinburne’s  interpretation 
would  make  the  aspiration  in  the  sixteenth  stanza 
a tautological  repetition  of  that  in  the  fifteenth  — 
both  referring  to  Shelley’s  views  of  religious 
liberty,  and  nothing  said’ about  civil  liberty  : — 

“ It  is,”  cries  Mr.  Swinburne,  “ a creed,  a form  of  faith, 
upon  which  the  writer  here  sets  his  foot.  What  other- 
wise shall  we  take  to  be  ‘ the  snaky  knot  of  this  foul 
Gordian  word  ’ ? — a word  which,  ‘ weak  itself  as  stubble,’ 
serves  3"et  the  turn  of  tju'ants  to  bind  together  the  rods 
and  axes  of  their  rule.” 

Shelley,  I suspect,  had  read  the  history  of  man- 
kind far  too  well  to  be  under  the  delusion  that 
the  governing  powers  are  more  likely  to  enlist 
one  creed  than  another  on  their  side,  or  that 
religious  zeal  is  not  at  least  as  potent  and  as 
frequent  an  agent  in  the  destruction  as  in  the 
maintenance . of  constituted  authority.  But  the 
whole  passage  is  perfectly  intelligible  as  applied 
to  monarchy^an  institution  weak  in  itself”  as 
being  the  right  of  one  claimed  over  many  \ but 
yet,  by  the  prestige  of  reverence  which  is  gained 
for  kings,  capable  of  consolidating  and  strengthen- 
ing power  to  an  extent  which  may  enable  it  to 
become  tyranny.  There  is  something,  by  the  way, 
in  the  fact  that  the  blank  is  occupied  by  four 
asterisks ; and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
Shelley’s  publisher  or  advisers,  having  the  fear 
of  the  Attorney- General  before  their  eyes,  might 
hold  it  prudent  to  strike  out  the  word  king,” 
lest  an  attack  on  monarchy  in  general  should  be 
construed  into  one  aimed  at  King  George  in 
particular. 

If  this  view  is  right,  the  case  furnishes  one 
more  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
poet  as  much  as  possible  his  own  commentator, 
and  gathering  his  meaning  from  the  context  rather 
than  from  our  own  fancies.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  in  the  same  paper,  Mr.  Swinburne  gives  us 
another  criticism  which  may  serve  to  point  the 
same  moral.  He  rightly  rejects  the  flat  and  com- 
mon-place epithet  sea-girt,”  which  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  would  substitute  for  ^‘sun-girt  city,”  in  the 
Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills.”  And 
he  says,  eloquently  enough : — 

“ Seen  by  noon  from  the  Euganean  heights,  clothed  as 
with  the  very  and  visible  glor}^  of  Italy,  Venice  might 


seem  to  Shelley  a city  girdled  with  the  sunlight  as  some 
Nereid  with  the  arms  of  the  sun-god.” 

But  why  could  not  Mr.  Swinburne  be  content 
to  let  Shelley  speak  for  himself  If  lie  had  done 
so,  he  would  have  found  that  the  poet  was  con- 
templating Venice,  not  at  noon,  but  in  the  early 
morning  j and  he  would  have  heard  him  explain 
his  own  meaning  in  the  marvellous  picture  which 
he  draws  for  us  of  the  city  and  her  towers  — 

“ Quivering  thi’ough  aerial  gold.” 

For  he  is  looking  eastward,  while  the  day  breaks 
over  the  Adriatic  and  encircles  the  city  at  his 
feet : — 

“ Lo  ! the  sun  upsprings  behind. 

Broad,  red,  radiant,  half-reclined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 

And  before  that  charm  of  light. 

As  within  a furnace  bright. 

Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire.” 

If  Mr.  Swinburne  ever  read  the  Lines  written 
among  the  Euganean  Hills,”  he  must  have  done 
so  with  an  accompaniment  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, which  prevented  him  from  realising  Shelley’s 
conception.  Or  perhaps — as  it  is  among  his  cri- 
tical ‘‘  findings,”  that  Wordsworth  is  wanting  in 
‘‘  heat  and  eyesight  and  lifeblood  ” — he  may  have 
been  impatient  of  a poem  in  which  Shelley  has 
indicated  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  on  his 
spirit,  more  perhaps  than  by  anything  else  which 
he  has  written.  0.  G.  Peowett. 

Garrick  Club. 


JUDAISM  IN  IRELAND : THE  PASCHAL  LAMB. 

The  origin  of  the  ancient  superstitions  of  Ireland 
would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  It 
would  certainly  be  difficult  at  this  lapse  of  time  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  were 
the  particular  characteristics  of  the  Paganism  the 
early  Christian  missionaries  found  here,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  very  extraordinary  and 
mysterious  practices  existed  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  South  of  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  probably  exist  there  still.  The 
penitential  rounds,  always  accompanied  with  bac- 
chanalian revels,  which  used  to  take  place  at 
stated  periods  at  the  wells,  was  an  instance  where 
the  first  preachers,  unable  to  eradicate  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  permitted  the  more  harmless  elements 
of  the  rites  to  continue  under  the  patronage  of 
some  saint ; of  late  years  these  gatherings  have 
nearly  died  out  in  consequence  of  the  often  ex- 
pressed disapprobation  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
clergy.  Yet  I lately  met  a young  woman  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  who  had  travelled  twelve 
miles  to  obey  the  injunction  of  her  dying  mother, 
who  with  her  last  blessing  besought  her  daughter 
to  give  a number  of  rounds  at  St.  Bonogue’s  well 
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near  Corragaline,  •which  she  considered  to  be  in 
some  way  efficacious  in  her  passage  from  time  to 
eternity.  Many  wells  formerly  in  high  repute  are 
now  deserted,  the  only  relics  of  former  devotion 
remaining  being  a number  of  small  bits  of  rags  of 
various  colours  attached  to  the  old  thorn  tree  that 
usually  overshadows  the  water.  Nobody  now 
hears  of  changelings,  or  the  dreadful  ordeal  of 
forcing  into  the  mouth  of  an  innocent  sickly  baby 
the  lushmoore  = digitalis^  mixed  with  boiling 
gruel,  as  a charm  to  secure  the  return  of  the  sup- 
posed real  child ; nor  of  the  hand  and  arm  of  a 
dead  man  kept  in  a dairy,  to  be  dipped  in  the  milk- 
pans  with  a view  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
butter.  Notwithstanding  the  venerable  monas- 
teries the  ruins  of  which  are  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
faith  of  our  mediaeval  ancestors  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  cities,  yet  it  was  impossible, 
considering  how  inaccessiMe  many  places  were, 
that  the  genial  influence  of  the  monk  or  priest 
could  have  penetrated  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  island,  even  at  a comparatively  modern 
period.  Luke  Wadding,  the  historiographer  and 
glory  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  his  work  Annoles 
Min.  (xiii.  378-9.  Romae  1735),  writing  about 
the  abbey  of  Kilcrea,  says  : — 

“In  capituli  limine  jacet  frater  Thaddseus  Sulivanus, 
anno  1597,  die  xvii.  Septembris  sepultus,  qui  magnam 
partem  Hibernise  prsedicando  peragravit,  multis  ubique 
ad  meliorem  frugem  conversis.” 

The  mission  of  this  zealous  ecclesiastic  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  differences  that  had  just 
arisen  from  the  introduction  of  a new  form  of 
worship,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  phrase  ^^ad 
meliorem  frugem,’  but  to  convert  by  his  preaching 
the  pagan  or  half-pagan  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.  But  from  whatever 
source  particular  superstitions  may  have  origi- 
nated, one  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find  a tendency 
to  Jewish  observances  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Sir  John  Burgley’s  Relation 
of  the  State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  which  I 
copied  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London,”  seems  to  intimate  as 
much.  Writing  March  31,  1628-9,  he  says  : — 

“They  practise  Judaisme  for  every  Easter  day  in  the 
morning  before  sun  rise,  thej"  eat  a lamb  roasted,  head  and 
appurtenances,  as  was  prescribed  to  the  Jews  in  the  Levi- 
tical  law ; and  the  poorer  sort  make  lamb  pies  on  Good 
Friday  and  bring  them  to  the  priests,  who  sett  them  on 
the  altar  and  sprinkle  them  with  Holy  water,  and  these 
are  called  the  Holj'  lamb,  and  are  eaten  onJEaster  day 
before  sun  rise,  as  the  other  roasted.” 

The  paschal  lamb  was  killed  by  the  priest, 
2 Chron.  xxxv,  6 j and  Maimonides  adds  — 

_ “ That  the  owner  of  the  lamb  took  it  of  the  priest,  and 
did  eat  it  at  his  own  house  at  Jerusalem.” — (VideGod- 
■Wyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  bk.  iii.  cap.  4.) 

The  paschal  lamb  was  also  roasted.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  so  remarkable  a similarity  should 


cause  Burgley  to  observe  it.  It  may  be  here 
asked,  When  did  the  Irish  people  learn  to  keep 
this  ceremony?  Bid  the  children  of  Israel,  in 
their  wanderings,  ever  sojourn  amongst  the  green 
hills  of  Erin  before  the  Celtic  wave  passed  o\^i* 
the  island  ? At  the  present  day  traces  of  peculiar 
tribes  may  be  met  with  in  the  wild  hills  of  the 
south,  aflbrding  a wide  field  for  the  ethnologist. 
But  the  Jewish  type,  if  ever  it  was  to  be  met 
with  here,  has  altogether  disappeared,  absorbed  in 
the  admixture  of  Saxon  and  Celtic  blood.  R.  C. 

Cork. 


FkAGMENTUM  IlFEENBACHIANtTM  ” OE  THE 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  at  Hamburg. — This 
MS.,  now  designated  M of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  1 and  2 Cor.  in 
the  cover  of  Cod.  Harleianus  5613,  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  written  in  red,  and  also  of  being, 
like  the  London  fragments  at  the  beginning  of 
2 Cor.,  eKT6067(ra  iv  irlvaKi  (however  this  may  be 
explained).  In  the  London  fragments  2 Cor. 
begins  in  the  same  page  and  column  in  which 
1 Cor.  ends.  In  this  the  Hamburg  fragment  differs, 
as  having  contained  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
without  anything  being  continued  on  the  con- 
cluding page,  which  is  mostly  blank.  It  now 
consists  of  two  leaves  containing  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  the  four  inner  leaves 
being  gone.  In  Hornets  Introduction  (1856), 
vol.  iv.  p.  207,  I said : — 

“From  some  Italian  writing  on  one  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Uffenbachian  fragment,  it  might  seem  either  as  if 
this  copy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  preceded  the 
Homilies  of  Chrysostom  in  that  book,  or  as  if  the  exist- 
ing leaves  had  once  been  used  as  the  covers  for  a copy  of 
these  Homilies.  In  support  of  the  former  opinion,  it  may 
be  added  that  on  the  last  page  of  the  fragment  there  is 
what  printers  would  term  a set-off  of  a large  tt,  evidently 
the  initial  letter  of  some  book.” 

In  printing  in  my  Greek  Testament  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I 
noticed  a few  days  ago  that  in  this  fragment  at 
xii.  28  there  is  at  (33)  in  the  margin  as  the  mark 
of  a section  or  division,  and  so  too  at  xiii.  17,  aa 
(34).  I had  noted  these  things  at  Hamburg  in 
my  collation,  but  I had  drawn  no  deduction  from 
them.  In  turning  to  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom 
I saw  that  the  thirty-third  and  the  thirty-fourth  on 
the  Hebrews  begin  according  to  the  peculiar  divi- 
sions found  in  this  MS.  I then  looked  at  the 
former  part  of  this  Epistle  as  found  in  the  frag- 
ment, and  I noticed  that  the  sir  sections  which 
that  part  contains  (up  to  iv.  3)  accord  with  the 
same  number  in  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom. 
These  eight  coincidences  cannot  be  accidental : they 
prove  the  connection  of  the  Homilies  of  Chrysos- 
tom with  the  Uffenbachian  fragment.  The  Har- 
leian  fragments  of  1 and  2 Cor.  have  no  such 
sections  at  all  noted. 

S.  Prideahx  Tregelles. 

6,  Portland  Square,  PUmoutb. 
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Charles  XII.  of  Swedej?-.  — The  following 
historical  commentary  seems  to  be  best  preserved 
in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  : — On  the  30th  of  November,  1868, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Narva,  1700, 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  statue  of  the 
warrior.  King  Charles  XII.,  was  inaugurated  at 
Stockholm,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court  and 
an  immense  conflux  of  people.  Remarkable  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  which  the  president  of 
the  Military  Society  of  Stockholm,  Prince  Oscar, 
Duke  of  East-Gothland,  delivered  in  front  of  the 
ofllcers  : viz.,  that  it  had  now  become  historically 
decided  that  the  Tiero-hing  had  not  perished  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Where  is  this  historical 
decision  to  be  found  ? Hermann  Kindt. 

Sir  W.  Jones’s  Copy  of  Watts’s  Logic.” — A 
short  time  ago  I met  with,  at  a stall,  a copy  of 
Watts’s  Logic,  8vo,  1772.  It  has  the  book-plate 
of  Joseph  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Essex.  Pasted 
inside  was  a printed  slip  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
sale  from  whence  the  book  was  originally  bought : 

Watts’s  Logic  with  MS.  notes  by  Sir  William 
Jones.” 

As  the  marks  and  notes  were  interesting,  I 
bought  the  volume  and  took  it  to  the  British 
Museum  to  see  if  I could  identify  the  handwriting. 
After  much  trouble  I met  with  a volume  of  let- 
ters, amongst  the  Additional  MSS.,  containing 
one  written  from  University  Coll.  Oxford,  by  Sir 
William  Jones  when  resident  there.  The  hand- 
writing at  once  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
printed  slip  of  catalogue  before  mentioned.  It 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Thus  was  I able  to 
identify  the  former  possessorship  of  my  volume, 
and  to  prize  it  accordingly.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  book,  and  the  observations  are  valuable. 
Watts’s  Logic  is  obsolete,  but  the  fame  of  Sir 
William  Jones  will  never  die. 

Now  I think,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  sufficiently 
shown  the  value  of  our  national  repository  pos- 
sessing autographs  of  eminent  men  for  the  satis- 
faction of  verification.  The  letter  of  Sir  William 
Jones  in  question  was  an  early  specimen  of  his 
handwriting,  and  contemporary  with  my  volume. 
There  were  others  written  by  him  from  India  at 
a far  later  date,  when  the  effects  of  climate  and 
alteration  of  style  were  very  visible.  How  in- 
teresting, then,  to  have  been  able  to  have  seen  an 
early  specimen  ! It  was  merely  a private  letter, 
but  it  enabled  me  to  verify  my  book.  I have 
determined,  therefore,  to  bind  up  a volume  of 
MS.  letters  sent  to  me  from  many  eminent  men  on 
literary  subjects,  and  present  them  to  the  Museum. 
Some  may  be  merely  trifles,  but  they  will  enable 
future  generations  to  identify  handwriting.  I 
should  think  the  Museum  authorities  would  thank 
some  of  jmur  contributors  for  similar  donations. 

I shall  give  you,  in  a subsequent  number,  the 
history  of  a far  more  interesting  find. 

XJPTHORPE. 


The  first  Boob;  stereotyped  in  England. 
I cut  the  following  extract  from  the  catalogue  of 
a Cambridge  bookseller : — 

“ Freylinghausen  (J.  a.),  Abstract  of  the  -whole 
Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Religion,  -with  Observations 
from  a Manuscript  in  Her  Majesty’s  possession,  royal  8vo, 
morocco,  5s.  Qd.  1804. 

The  first  book  stereotyped  in  this  Kingdom^ 

If  the  note  appended  to  this  item  be  correct  it 
may  be  well  to  print  it  in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  ; if  it  be 
erroneous,  it  is  still  more  desirable  that  it  be 
printed,  and  that  the  learned  editor  may  correct 
it. 

In  Chambers’s  EncyclopcBdia  (art.  ^^Stereo- 
t3^ping”),  we  are  told  that  stereotyping  was  in- 
vented by  William  Ged,  a goldsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  1725 ; and  that  about  the  year  1731, 
“ certain  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  were  stereotyped 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.”  If  this  in- 
formation be  accurate,  the  claims  of  Ereylinghau- 
sen’s  Abstract  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  book 
stereotyped  in  this  kingdom  ” fall  to  the  ground. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson, 

Reporting  Private  Conversation. — The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a letter  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Quillinan,  son-in-law  of  Wordsworth  (dated 
March  4,  1850),  points  to  an  abuse  of  private  con- 
fidence unfortunately  too  common  : — 

“ A rather  odd  circumstance  occurred  lately.  An  Ame- 
rican clergyman,  a Mr.  R.  whom  I had  formerly  met  in 
London,  called  on  me  and  requested  me  to  introduce  him 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  had  a letter  of  introduction  to 
the  poet  from  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  but  nevertheless  came 
to  me  to  make  sure  of  his  man.  1 introduced  him,  and  left 
him  at  Rydal  Mount  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.,  who  after- 
wards told  me  they  had  found  him  an  eccentric,  enter- 
taining person.  A few  days  afterwards  Mr.  W.  received 
a letter  from  one  of  a committee  of  a Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute (at  Manchester,  I think),  where  this  Mr.  R.  had  been 
lecturing ; and  in  his  lecture  this  Rev.  Mr.  R.  gave  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  conversa- 
tion with  him,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  had  called  Lord  Jeffrey"  a puppy ! And  this, 
as  it  unluckily  happened,  but  two  or  three  days  before 
Loi’d  Jeffrey’s  death.  Now,  had  Mr.  W.  chosen  to  let  the 
world  know  that  he  thought  Lord  Jeffrey  a puppy,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  done  so  by  deputy,  and  least  of 
all  through  a stranger.  He  could  not  dream  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a clergyman  reporting  in  public  a casual  remark 
dropped  at  his  own  fireside.  But  he  was  not  at  all 
annoyed  about  it,  he  said,  on  his  own  account;  he  was 
only  sorry  for  the  foolish  man  who  took  so  unusual  a 
libertj",  and  that  it  was  a pity  it  should  have  happened 
just  at  the  time  of  Lord  Jeffrey’s  decease.  My  own  opi- 
nion— between  you  and  me,  and  without  offence  to  your 
probable  partiality  f*r  your  brilliant  countryman — is  that 
Lord  Jeffrey  had  a good  deal  of  the  puppy  in  him  to  the 
last,  and  that  he  showed  it  by  therepublication  in  his  old 
age  of  that  review  of  ‘ The  Excursion  ’ beginning  ‘This 
will  never  do  ! ’ though  the  public  had  so  long  decided 
that  it  would  do,  and  had  reversed  his  judgment.  You 
perhaps  know  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold’s  excellent  definition  : 
he  v/as  asked  what  was  meant  by  dogmatism,  and  he  an- 
swered, ‘ Puppyism  come  to  maturity.’  ” 
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Romaic  Pavement.  — We  have  a nice  Roman 
pavement  just  uncovered  in  the  City.  There  it 
lies  behind  the  Poultry,  seventeen  feet  down  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  a railway  cutting,  1400  years  old, 
apparently  as  fresh  and  lately  as  perfect  as  if  but 
yesterday  it  left  the  artists’  hands.  It  is  of  a 
bold  type,  of  geometrical  pattern,  scrolls,  circles, 
and  interlaced  sq_uares : no  animals  or  figures  of 
any  kind ; the  tesserae  are  of  five  colours,  not  by 
any  means  of  brilliant  hue. 

This  morning  a portion,  about  one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  floor,  was  removed  by  ‘Hhe  Board” 
for  closer  examination  at  Spring  Gardens.  It  had 
been  covered  with  good  earth  like  garden  mould. 
Adjoining  is  a well,  formed  with  square  blocks  of 
chalk,  and  chalk  entered  largely  into  the  material 
of  the  walls  and  foundations,  apparently  a bound- 
ary to  the  Wall  brook  which  flowed  hard  by. 

As  to  the  depth,  Roman  London  is  at  an  aver- 
age flfteen  feet  below  our  level.  I think  that 
successive  conflagrations  had  much  to  do  with 
this  rise,  ordinary  re-buildings  would  not  seem  to 
effect  it  in  a natural  way ; Wt,  when  the  Danes 
burnt  London,  I will  assume  that  it  rose  several 
feet  at  a bound,  and  we  have  records  of  several 
such  disasters.  At  every  repetition  of  this  cause, 
on  a grand  scale,  the  result  of  a sudden  rise  of 
level  would  inevitably  follow.  A.  H. 

May  14,  1869. 

Nell  Gwyn. — Amongst  some  old  deeds  relat- 
ing to  a freehold  house  in  Princes  Street,  Leices- 
ter Square,  I find  a deed  of  covenant,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  make  a note  of,  whereby  the 
covenanter  is  to  produce,  amongst  other  docu- 
ments : — 

“ Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  the  2”^,  dated  1®‘  Dec% 
28th  Chas  2“^,  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  Chaffinch  & Folkes, 
5th  0th  April,  1677,  Indentures  of  lease  and  release  be- 
tween William  Chaffinch  Martin  Folkes  of  the  l^t  part, 
Henry  Earl  of  St.  Albans  of  the  2“^  part,  and  Ellen 
Gwvnne,  John  Mollins,  & Thomas  Grounds,  Gentleman, 
of  the  part.” 

An  old  inhabitant  informs  me  that  Nell  lived 
at  the  corner  of  Princes  Street  and' Richmond 
Street,  now  numbered  38  in  the  former  street. 
It  also  appears,  from  the  old  deeds,  that  Princes 
Street  was  formerly  called  Hedge  Lane. 

The  question  however  arises,  w^hether  Mrs. 
Ellen  G Wynne  might  not  be  Nell’s  mother,  as  we 
find  that  she  was  buried  in  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  on  July  30,  1679.  W.  H.  Lammin. 

Fulham. 

Hasling  Monument.  — The  following  is  a 
complete  copy  of  the  inscriptions  on  five  stones  in 
an  unconsecrated  piece  of  ground  on  the  road  to 
Castle  Andinas  as  you  go  due  north  from  the  gate 
in  the  old  road  to  St.  Ives.  I am  not  aware  if 
your  correspondent  (2"'^  S.  ii.  337)  who  made 
inquiries  on  this  subject  has  yet  received  any 
answer. 


“ 1.  Custom  is  the  idol  of  fools. 

“ 2.  I H.  aged  20,  1812.  Be  ye  also  ready. 

« 3.  J H.  aged  63,  1823. 

“ 4.  E S.  aged  22.  E S.  aged  11,  1812. 

“ 5,  Virtue  only  consecrates  the  ground.” 

George  C.  Boase. 

Enthusiasm  of  Humanity. — It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  this  phrase,  so  celebrated  since  the 
ublication  of  Ecce  Homo,  is  not  an  original  one. 
t was  used  by  Mirabeau  {Memoires,  ii.  217).  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  was 
aware  of  it,  which  I do  not  at  all  suppose,  but 
the  coincidence  is  remarkable.  Lyttelton. 

Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

Kent  Folk-lore. — For  many  years  Mr.  Upton 
resided  in  the  Hartford  Priory,  and  farmed  the 
lands  adjacent.  In  1868  he  died.  After  his  de- 
cease, his  son  told  the  writer  that  the  herdsman 
went  to  each  of  the  kine  and  the  sheep,  and 
whispered  to  them  that  their  old  master  was 
dead.  Alfred  John  D unkin. 

44,  Bessborougli  Gardens,  South  Belgravia. 


“OYE”  OR  “OE”  IX  SCOTCH  LAW. 

I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Vere  Irving  for  his 
communication  respecting  the  word  portioner  ” 
in  my  sketch  of  the  Smyths  of  Inveresk.  There 
is  another  word  which  has  puzzled  me  very  much, 
owing,  I suspect,  to  another  incomplete  definition 
of  Jamieson’s,  and  respecting  which  I should  much 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  any  of  your  readers 
who  are  versed  in  Scotch  legal  antiquities.  The 
word  is  oye  ” or  oe,”  which  Jamieson  defines 
as  ‘^grandson.”  Now  a short  time  ago,  in  looking 
over  the  register  of  Sasines  for  Edinburgh,  I found 
in  1671  a person  described  as  ‘‘  oye  ” to  another 
who  certainly  was  not  either  his  paternal  or 
maternal  grandfather.  This  was  in  the  minute- 
book  : so,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  I referred  to  the 
original  deed  in  Latin,  where  I found  “ oye  ” ren- 
dered “ nepos.”  This  appears  to  clear  the  matter 
up ; for  “ nepos,”  I understand,  means  not  only 
‘‘  grandson  ” but  grandson  of  a brother  or  sister  ; 
but  in  the  latter  case  the  words  ‘‘  ex  fratre  ” or 
exsorore”  are  generally  added.  Perhaps  I may 
as  well  quote  the  extract  from  the  sasine.  Archi- 
bald Smyth  appears  in  behalf  of 
“ Robert!  Smyth  sui  nepotis  filii  legitimi  defuncti 
Robert!  Smyth  natu  max!m!  Thomas  Smyth  port!onar!i 
de  Inneresk.” 

Here  Robert  is  manifestly  son  of  Robert  and 
grandson  of  Thomas,  and  yet  in  the  minute-book 
he  is  described  as  “ oye  ” to  Archibald,  who  was 
brother  of  Thomas  in  question. 

Am  I tlierefore  justified  in  thinking  that  in 
Scotch  legal  phrase  “ oye  ” means  not  only  grand- 
son, but  grandson  of  a brother  or  sister ; and  also 
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that  “ nepos/’  even  when  used  without  the  words 
ex  fratre  ” or  ex  sorore/’  may  have  a similar 
meaning  ? F.  M.  S. 


Americae"  Slang. — The  following  expressions 
are  common  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 
Are  they  used  in  England,  and  did  they  probably 
originate  in  the  United  States  ? * — 

Over  the  left,  which  one  uses  when  he  intends 
not  to  do  a thing  some  one  asks.  Thus,  if  asked 
if  he  will  endorse  a note  for  a friend,  he  replies 

Over  the  left,”  which  means  he  will  not  do  it. 

All  in  your  Eye. — This  is  used  by  a person 
who,  upon  hearing  som§  story,  expresses  his 
doubts  by  using  this  expression.  It  is  used  some- 
what to  make  the  relator  appear  ridiculous. 

Inside  Track. — This  is  very  generally  used  now 
all  over  the  country.  When  a party  has  some 
good  luck  at  the  polls,  or  anything  advantageous 
has  happened  in  his  favour,  they  say  that  party, 
or  that  man,  has  the  inside  track.”  The  expres- 
sion probably  was  a jockey’s,  and  came  from  the 
racecourse. 

In  a Korn. — This  is  applied  also  where  a party 
wishes  to  express  a doubt  of  the  truth  of  some 
story  or  report. 

On  the  broad  Level. — This  is  used  where  two 
parties  are  trading,  and  the  seller  uses  this  term 
to  imply  he  offers  his  property  at  the  lowest  price 
Dossible. 

O.  K. — This  has  been  in  use  in  the  United 
States  for  many  years,  and  is  intended  as  the 
initials  for  All  Correct.”  I have  seen  it  used 
in  this  way : a gentleman  writes  to  know  if  John 
Smith’s  note  is  good  for  one  thousand  dollars ; to 
which  is  replied,  ^‘0.  K. — John  Jones.” 

W.  W.  M. 

r rankfor  t-on-M  ain. 

Anti-Coningsby.” — Who  was  the  author  of 
this  book  and  of  The  Impostor^  3 vols.  8vo,  with 
plates  and  portraits,  1845  ? E.  B. 

Beckenham:  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh.— In  The 
Builder  of  Sept.  17,  1864,  there  is  the  following 
under  the  head  of  Provincial  News  ” : — ■ 

“ Beckenham  (Kent).  — A great  many  houses  of  re- 
spectable appearance  have  been  built  and  are  now  build- 
ing in  this  parish.  Those  now  in  course  of  construction 
on  Fox  Grove  Farm  are  on  the  spot,  or  very  near  to  it, 
on  which,  three  centuries  since,  potatoes  were  first  culti- 
vated by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  whose  residence  was  close 
by  where  Fox  Grove  Farmhouse  now  is.  A great  part 
of  the  moat  which  once,  in  all  probability  surrounded  it, 
still  remains.” 

No  such  tradition  exists  at  Beckenham,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  confirmation  of 
the  statement  from  Philpot,  Harris,  Hasted,  Ly- 
sons  or  other  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  the 

[*  The  first  two  phrases  will  he  found  in  Hotten’s 
Slang  Dictionary,  1804;  and  for  an  explanation  of  the 
last  “ O.  K.,”  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  g.  x.  128.— Ed.] 


county  of  Kent.  Perhaps  I may  obtain  a clue  in 
your  columns. 

Foxgrove  was  an  ancient  manor  held  by  a 
family  of  that  name  as  far  back  as  Edward  III., 
when  John  de  Foxgrove  ^‘payd  ayde  for  it,  at 
making  of  the  Black  Prince  knight.”  It  was 
held  successively  by  the  families  of  Burghersh  or 
Burwash,  Paveley,  Yaux,  Greene,  Beversea,  Hol« 
lingworth,  till  it  devolved  upon  Sir  J ohn  Olyffe, 
alderman,  who  died  in  1577.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  manor  by  his  daughter  Joane,  who  married  J. 
Leigh  of  Addington,  and  it  remained  in  the  Leigh 
family  down  to  1711.  Possibly,  therefore,  it  is 
in  the  family  of  Sir  .Tohn  Olyffe  that  any  connec- 
tion between  Beckenham  and  Ealeigh  may  be 
found.  The  old  house  was  pulled  down  a few 
years  ago,  but  the  moat  still  remains. 

Beckenham  in  Domesday  is  Bacteham,  and  in 
Textus  Eoffensis  Beccenharn : by  some  derived 
from  hecc,  a river,  and  ham,  a village  ; by  others 
from  heccen,  beeches.  Which  is  right  ? 

J.  W.  H. 

Beckenham. 

Berkshire. — Whence  the  name  of  this  county  ? 
Hygden  in  his  Polychronicon  says  that — 

“ Barokshire  hath  his  name  from  the  bare  ooke  that  is 
in  the  forest  of  Wyndesore,  for  at  that  ooke  men  of  that 
shyre  were  wonte  to  come  togydder  and  make  thyr 
treates,  and  there  take  counsell  and  advyse.” 

Speed  also  remarks — 

“ Bark-shire,  whether  of  the  Box-woods  there  sited^ 
according  to  the  censure  of  Asserius  Menevensis,  or  from 
a naked  and  beare-lesse  Oke-tree,  whereunto  the  people 
usually  resorted  in  troublesome  times,  to  conferre  for  the 
State,  I determine  not ” 

Has  the  opinion  of  these  writers  been  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  modern  philologists  ? 

E.  H.  W.  D. 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowers.  — Information  re- 
quested concerning  Thomas  Bowers,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  1722-1724;  the  place  of  his  burial, 
tomb  and  inscription ; portrait  existing,  painted 
or  engraved;  names  of  his  father  and  mother; 
name  of  his  daughter  who  married  Eev.  George 
Jordan,  prebendary  of  Chichester,  and  particulars 
of  his  family;  his  birth  and  death.  Had  the 
bishop  any  other  children  ? Date  of  births  of 
.Jane  and  Ann  Jordan,  daughters  of  Eev.  George 
Jordan.  Jane  married  Eev.  John  Hubbock,  when, 

articulars  of  death,  and  family  ? The  same  of  Ann 

ordan,  who  married  Dyke  of  Burwash, 

Sussex.  Were  these  the  only  children  ? Date  of 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  Ann,  daughter  of 
Eev.  John  Hubbock,  who  married  Thomas  All- 
port, and  was  she  an  only  child  ? 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

CuLVERKEYS.” — Can  any  one  refer  me  to  any 
works,  cotemporary  with,  or  prior  to,  Walton’s 
Angler,  in  which  this  word  is  used  ? Calver- 
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keys/’  in  Aubrey’s  work,  is  the  only  name  ap- 
proximating to  “ Culverkeys  ” with  which  I am 
acquainted.  James  Britten. 

High  Wycombe. 

J.  D.,  Preacher  oe  Arp.  King’s  Funeral 
Sermon. — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  who  was  J.  D.  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“A  Funeral  Sermon  preach’d  at  Ardmagh  on  the 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  William  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  Primate  of  Ireland.  Deceas’d  May  the 
viiith,  1729.  Aged  80  years.  By  J.  D.,  M.A.  Formerly 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Dublin:  Reprinted  by  E. 
Waters  on  the  Blind  Key,  1729.” 

There  is  a copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum 
bound  up  with  other  sermons  and  treatises.  I 
conclude  this  must  be  a reprint  of  the  sermon 
mentioned  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  i^Fasti  Eccles. 
Hib.  ii.  23)  as  published  in  London,  1729,  8vo, 
by  R.  {sic)  £).*  The  preacher  deduces  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  deceased  prelate  never  mar- 
ried— a rather  singular  disquisition  on  celibacy 
and  matrimony.  He  computes  the  amount  of  the 
archbishop’s  public  charities  which  remain  and 
are  visible  ” at  near  seventeen  thousand  pounds.” 

C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square. 

The  Golden  Vanity.”  — W^here  is  a song 
entitled  ^‘The  Golden  Vanity,”  said  to  be  by 
Thackeray,  to  be  found  ? F.  B. 

Sir  Christopher  Greenfield. — Can  any  one 
furnish  me  with  information  respecting  the  above  P 
The  only  particulars  which  I have  been  able  to 
find  about  him  are,  that  his  wife’s  name  was 
Sarah,  that  he  had  a daughter  Mary,  and  that,  at 
the  Jacobite  trials  in  Manchester  in  1694,  the 
court  assigned  him  as  counsel  to  a Mr,  Walmsley, 
a suspected  Jacobite.  1 believe  he  was  a Lan- 
cashire man,  and  living  in  1696. 

H.  Fishwick. 

Carr  Hill,  near  Rochdale. 

Heraldic  Query. — Is  a husband  who  bears  no 
arms  entitled  to  bear  those  of  his  wife,  an  heiress, 
and  may  their  descendants  also  bear  them  ? I am 
aware  that  the  children  of  an  heiress  can  quarter 
the  arms  of  their  mother  with  those  of  their 
father  bearing  ainns^  and  I therefore  think  that  a 
husband  and  his  children  can  legally  and  properly 
use  those  about  which  I now  make  inquiry ; but 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  Heraldic  Enquirer. 

The  King  can  do  no  Wrong.” — Who  was 
the  originator  of  this  favourite  English  maxim  ? 

H.  Tiedeman. 

Amsterdam. 


[*  Probabl}’  by  Robert  Dougatt,  Precentor  of  St. 
Patrick,  Archbishop  King’s  nephew.  See  p.  490  of  our 
present  number. — Ed.] 


M‘Cullagh  [Torrens]  on  the  Irish  Famine. 
In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan. 
1848,  p.  235,  on  the  Irish  famine,  some  statistics  are 
given  of  the  famine  of  1740  arising  from  the  loss 
of  the  potato  crop  of  1739  by  an  early  and  severe 
frost.  The  writer  says  he  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
M^Cullagh  for  these  facts,  that  gentleman  having, 
he  says,  “ lately  collected  the  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  this  famine.”  I hope  some  of  your 
numerous  contributors  will  inform  me  in  what 
work  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh’s  this  paper  is  to  be  found. 

Miro. 

Mava.  — W^hat  place  is  meant  by  this  name  ? 
It  was  near  Canon  Froome.  Whitelock  (vol.  i. 
p.  545)  mentions  it  as  a place  where  certain  loyal 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  Dec.  10,  1645. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Genealogies  of  the  Mordaunt  Family. — 
Your  notice  to  correspondents  {antb,  p.  327), 
respecting  the  Halstead  genealogies,  does  not  give 
me  the  information  I desire  about  the  copy  for- 
merly at  Lee  Priory.  I am  doing  my  best  to  ascer- 
tain the  whereabouts  of  every  copy,  and  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  seventeen.  The  references 
in  N".  & Q.”  (1*‘  S.  vi.  553)  are  wrong  in  giving 
a copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  (vol.vii,  p.  51) 
stating  that  the  copy  at  Drayton  is  large  paper. 

John  Taylor. 

Numismatic. — Among  the  coins  of  Asia  Minor, 
called  Greek  silver,  are  several  of  nearly  identical 
type,  belonging  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  My  attention 
has  been  directed  to  one  such  which  interests  me 
particularly  : Obv.  Zeus  Tarsius,  seated  to  the  left, 
face  in  profile,  &c.  ; with  what  is  called  a Phoeni- 
cian legend,  but  which  I read  as  Aramaic,  behind, 
the  throne  ; and  a single  letter  between  its  legs. 
Rev.  A bull  attacked  by  a lion,  with  towers, 
legend,  &c.  I find  a reference  to  Mionnei  vii. 
pi.  xxii.  Nos.  32-33,  which  I have  no  opportunity 
of  verifying.  The  legend  above  alluded  to  is 
^‘Baal-Tarsz  ” ; the  single  letter  is  the  Phoenician 
mem,  what  we  should  ISiall  capital  M,  and  may 
have  served  as  a mint  mark.  I wish  to  observe 
how  vividly  this  recalls  to  one’s  mind  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  13)  : “ Sheba  and  Dedan,  and 
the  merchants  of  Tarshish,  with  all  the  young 
lions  thereof.”  I cannot  doubt  that  this  passage 
refers  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia ; I think  that  allusion  is 
specially  made  to  the  lions  that  figure  so  freely 
upon  these  coins,  and  which  appear  typical  of 
foreign  commerce.  (1.)  Are  these  coins  incon- 
testibly  genuine  ? (2.)  How  many  various  types 

of  Cilician  coins  are  known,  having  lions  figured 
thereon?  (3.)  Does  any  printed  book  explain 
their  different  mottoes,  legends,  or  inscriptions  ? 

A.  Hall. 
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Akms  op  Pidekeswell  : Monument  at  Win- 
chester.— I should  be  glad  to  ascertain — 1.  What 
were  the  arms  of  Sir  Robert  Pidekeswell  of 
Pidekeswell  (Jiodie  Pickwell)  in  Georgeham^  co. 
Devon,  Knt.,  who,  27  Hen.  III.,  held  two  knights’ 
fees  in  Ham  St.  George  (or  Georgeham),  Nither- 
bam,  Spreycomb  Hole,  Twangleigh,  Prestleigh, 
and  Sturdeton  ? These  possessions  passed  with 
an  heiress  to  Sir  Manger  St.  Aubyn,  of  Pidekes- 
well, Knt.,  who  held  the  same  in  the  following 
reign,  and  died  80  Edw.  I.  His  daughter  and 
heir,  Isabell,  was  wife  of  Sir  Jordan  de  Haccombe, 
Knt.,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  daughter  and 
heir,  Cecily,  wife  of  Sir  John  I’Ercedekene  or 
Arcedekne,  Knt.  of  the  Shire  for  Cornwall,  10 
Edw.  HI.,  who  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  A.,  Baron 
Arcedekne,  temp.  Edw.  IT.,  and  who  himself  re- 
ceived summons  to  parliament  as  a baron,  16 
Edw.  III.  (1342). 

2.  What  was  the  now-through-time-effaced 
inscription  on  a fine  mural  and  columnar  monu- 
ment of  Elizabethan  character  still  remaining 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  windows  of  the 
north  aisle  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  tra- 
dition assigns,  and  a nearly-obliterated  shield  of 
arms,  bearing  a bull  within  a bordure  bezant^e, 
affirms  to  have  been  erected  to  one  Cole,  Regis- 
trar of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  ? Gale’s  His- 
tory of  Winchester  does  not  give  it,  but  perhaps 
some  Hampshire  antiquary  may  enable  me  to 
recover  it.  John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 

The  Sherbourne  Missal.  — What  became  of 
the  great  Sherbourne  Missal,  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  an  Englishman,  which  was 
sold  by  Jefferies  in  G.  G.  Mills’  collection  in  the 
year  1800?  J.  C.  J. 

Silver  Gilt  Ring. — I have  met  with  a silver 
gilt  ring  having  on  the  bezel  two  sabres  crossed  in 
saltire,  and  inside  is  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
Crimean  sword,  designed  by  Mr.  Hogg,  was  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Delacy  Evans  in  1855.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  if  such  rings  were  made 
and  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  presentation,  or 
whether  this  ring  is  only  the  fancy  of  some  par- 
ticular individual  ? Octavius  Morgan. 

10,  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Thames  Embankment.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  who  possesses  the  elaborate  draw- 
ings made  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  by  the 
elder  Pugin,  under  tlie  personal  supervision  of  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Trench  for  the  embankment  of 
the  Thames  ? 

I remember  perfectly  well,  when  residing  as  a 
pupil  with  Pugin,  the  labour  which  was  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  these  plans:  they  not 
only  showed  the  extent  of  ground  to  be  gained, 
but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  newly-acquired 


ground  might  be  laid  out  for  public  buildings, 
giving  elevations  of  them,  &c. 

It  w^ould  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  ideas 
of  that  time  foreshadowed  what  is  now  doing.  I 
have  an  impression  that  the  drawings  were  pub- 
lished by  Sir  F.  Trench  upon  a small  scale,  with 
an  explanation  of  his  scheme. 

Benj.  Ferret,  F.S.A. 

Wtrrall  or  Worrall  oe  Loversall,  York- 
shire.— This  family,  in  the  Hark  MS.  1487,  p.  84, 
quarters  four  coats — (1)  Arg.  on  a bend  cottised 
sable  three  cocks;  (2)  Gu.  on  a canton  arg.  a 
cross  fiory  az. ; (3)  Gu.  a fleur-de-lis  or ; (4)  Or 
three  cinquefoils  gu.  No  names  are  given  in  the 
MS.  to  these  quarterings,  but  No.  1 is  attributed 
by  Burke  to  Wyrrall  of  Cheshire,  and  Nos.  2 and 
3 to  Aguillon,  a baronial  family  of  some  note ; 
and  No.  4 appears  to  be  intended  for  Knottes- 
worth,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  was  married 
to  Hugh  Wyrrall  of  Doncaster. 

May  I ask  by  what  right  the  Wyrralls  quar- 
tered the  bearings  of  Aguillon  ? No  connection 
with  that  family  is  shown  in  their  pedigree  in  the 
MS.  above  referred  to. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  connection 
between  the  Gloucestershire  Wyrralls  and  the 
Gwillims  or  a Guillim,  for  Burke  attributes  the 
coat  which  was  granted  to  the  latter  to  Wyrrall 
of  the  Forest  of  Deane.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
heralds  have  confounded  the  Welsh  a Guillims 
with  the  baronial  house  of  Aguillon  ? I should 
like  also  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  real  owner  of 
quartering  No.  2.  What  Cheshire  family  of 
Wyrrall  bore  it  ? 

The  arms  of  the  Loversall  family  were  con- 
firmed and  their  crest  granted  in  1537  in  favour 
of  Gervase  Wirriall  of  Loversall,  whose  very 
existence  Mr.  Wainwright,  in  his  History  of  Strafe 
ford  and  Tickhillj  doubts.  11.  S.  E. 


Antigallican  Society.  — I should  be  mueh 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  some 
information  respecting  the  Antigallican  Society. 
I should  be  glad  to  know  when,  where,  by  whom, 
and  for  what  reason  it  was  established,  what  were 
the  objects  of  it,  where  its  meetings  were  held, 
and  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  It  had,  I believe,  a 
coat  of  arms,  a motto  and  a badge.  Perhaps  some 
one  can  give  me  information  respecting  these. 
I have  seen  oriental  china  dinner-plates  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  society.  Did  the  members 
dine  together  ? if  so,  where  P and  when  the  so- 
ciety broke  up,  what  became  of  its  property  ? 

Octavius  Morgan. 

10,  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s. 

[The  Antigallican  Society  was  instituted  in  tlie  me- 
morable year  1745,  when  the  finances  and  commerce  of 
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France  were  so  far  recovered  from  the  ruinous  state  into 
which  they  were  thrown  by  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  as 
to  enable  it  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  At 
this  time  a number  of  individuals  residing  in  London 
entered  into  an  association  to  oppose  the  insidious  arts  of 
the  French  nation.  Their  professed  design  was  to  dis- 
courage, by  precept  and  example,  the  importation  and 
consumption  of  French  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
to  encourage  those  of  Great  Britain.  Local  branch 
societies  were  formed  in  the  provinces ; that  in  London 
held  its  quarterl}^  meetings  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  Katcliffe 
Cross.  At  the  annual  general  meetings  in  London  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May  a sermon  was  preached  in  one 
of  the  city  churches,  after  which  the  members  dined  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the"  city  companies.  In  1779  and  1781 
the  father  of  Leigh  Hunt,  of  Bentinck  Chapel,  St.  Mary- 
le-Bone,  was  selected  preacher  of  the  annual  sermons. 
Among  its  grand-presidents  we  find  the  names  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Vernon,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Car- 
penter, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blakeney,  Stephen  Theodore 
Jansen,  Esq.,  George  Lord  De  Ferrars,  and  Thomas  Earl 
of  Effingham.  Such  was  the  old  national  antipathy 
between  England  and  France  during  the  last  century, 
that  several  public-houses  exhibited  the  sign  of  the  Anti- 
gallican  Arms. 

The  Antigallican  Society  is  facetiously  noticed  in 
Xo.  83  of  The  World,  in  a paper  on  the  manufacture  of 
thunder  and  lightning — a paper  which  has  more  various 
and  delicately  concealed  strokes  of  irony  than  almost  any 
paper  not  of  Addison’s  composition.  It  was  from  the  pen 
of  William  Whitaker,  a serjeant-at-law  and  a Wdsh 
judge. 

We  may  mention  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
year  1751  to  remodel  the  society  by  several  seceding 
members,  who  met  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  but  whose  proceedings  were  discounte- 
nanced by  the  original  lodge.] 

Antinous. — Who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
Antinous  ? Where  is  it  ? Whom  is  it  intended 
to  represent  ? L.  W.  D. 

[Antinous  was  born  in  Bithynia,  and  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  beauty,  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  be  his  page,  and  soon  became  the  object  of  his  ex- 
travagant affection,  and  accompanied  him  on  all  his 
journey's.  It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  strove  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  by  monuments  of  all  kinds,  and  manj^  of 
them  are  still  extant.  The}’-  have  been  diffusely  de- 
scribed and  classified  by  Konrad  Levezow  in  his  treatise 
Ueher  den  Antinous  dargesteUt  in  den  Kunstdenhmalern 
des  Alterthnms. 

Perhaps  the  most  famed  statue  of  Antinous  is  the  one 
noticed  by  a writer  in  Blackwood' s Magazine,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  711.  He  says:  “In  the  house  of  a sculptor,  near  the 
Borghese  palace,  I saw  a colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
which  that  most  fortunate  of  treasure- seekers,  Gavin 
Hamilton,  discovered  in  the  soil  and  rubbish  of  Pales- 


trina (the  ancient  Prinneste).  At  the  time  of  this  exca- 
vation the  opulent  Duke  of  Braschi,  a nepote  of  the  pope, 
was  collecting  antiques,  regardless  of  expense,  to  dig- 
nify his  recently-finished  palace,  in  compliance  with  the 
long-established  custom  of  the  Roman  nobles.  Having 
previously  commissioned  Hamilton  to  find  him  a colossal 
statue,  as  an  indispensable  item  in  his  gallery,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Antinous  was  happily  timed,  and  the  duke 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  required  price  of  9000  scudi 
to  the  proprietor,  who  told  him  that  to  any  one  but  a 
nepote  of  the  Holy  Father  the  price  of  this  admirable 
statue  would  have  been  doubled.  Nor  was  the  eulogiura 
of  the  seller  exaggerated.  The  enchanting  beauty  of 
this  statue,  which  was  adorned  with  Bacchanalian  attri- 
butes, was  sung  in  sonetti  and  canzone;  and  Visconti 
pronounced  it  the  finest  statue  hitherto  discovered  of  the 
so  often  and  so  variously  sculptured  favourite  of  Hadrian. 
The  naked  surfaces  were  all  perfect,  and  the  drapery 
alone  required  partial  restoration.” 

Key.  John  Walker’s  MSS. — Can  any  one  in- 
form me  whether  the  literary  correspondence  of 
.John  Walker,  the  compiler  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,  has  been  preserved,  and  if  so,  where  it  is 
to  be  found  ? A.  O.  V.  P. 

[The  Rev.  John  Walker’s  collection  of  papers  are 
among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Although  he  styles  his  valuable  work  only  An  Attempt 
towards  Recovering  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  task 
must  indeed  have  been  formidable  ; for  he  states  that 
“ during  the  whole  course  of  the  work,  the  letters  I wrote, 
the  collections,  transcripts,  &c.  that  I made,  and  the  copy 
for  the  press,  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  reams  of  paper.” 
His  collections  consist  of  nine  volumes,  severally  entitled 
Miscellaneous  Papers  (a  thin  folio  and  an  8vo  volume)  ; 
Local  Papers  ; Miscellaneous  Notes ; Notes  on  Calamy, 
and  an  Index.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  2“^!  S.  xii.  435.] 

Anthony  Sadler.  — I have  in  my  possession  a 
publication  issued  in  1654,  and  entitled  — 

“ Inquisitio  Anglicana ; or,  the  Disguise  discovered, 
shewing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  at  White- 
hall, for  the  approbation  of  Ministers,  in  the  Examina- 
tion of  Anthony  Sadler,”  &c. 

It  appears  that  Anthony  Sadler  was  in  1654 
presented  to  the  benefice  of  Compton- Hay  way, 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  chaplain  to  Dowager  Lady 
Pagett,  and  for  eleven  years  was  chaplain  to 

Esquire  Sadler  in  Hertfordshire.”  Can  any 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  supply  me  with  information 
respecting  Anthony  Sadler  and  his  family  ? 

K.  D.  Dawson-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

[Anthony  Sadler,  D.D.  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Sadler, 
of  Chilton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  born.  In  1G27  he 
entered  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  admitted 
B.A.  in  1631.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
curate  of  Bishopstoke  in  Hampshire,  and  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Letitia,  Dowager  Lady  Paget ; till  at  length. 
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in  the  year  1654,  being  presented  to  the  living  of  Comp- 
ton-Hanway,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  refused  a pass,  by 
the  Triers,  which  occasioned  a keen  controversy  and  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet  Inquisitio  Anglicana.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  vicar  of  Mitcham  in  Surrey, 
chaplain  in  extraordinary  to  Charles  II.,  and  died  about 
the  year  1680,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  (says  Wood)  of  “a  man  of  a 
rambling  head  and  turbulent  spirit.”] 

Eichaedus  de  Akca  Mystica.” — I have  be- 
fore me  a small  volume  (5;^  in.  by  3^  in.)  printed 
in  black-letter,  twenty-seven  lines  in  each  page 
besides  the  running  title.  The  capital  letters  are 
rubricated  and  inserted  by  hand.  There  is  no 
proper  title-page  or  date ; but  on  a kind  of  bastard 
title-page  is  Richardus  de  Area  Mystica,  and  the 
first  book  is  headed  Venerabilis  : devoti  et  eximii 
contemplatoris  magistri  richardi  de  Sancto  Vic- 
tore  liber  primus  de  area  mystica.’’  The  work 
consists  of  five  books.  On  the  last  page  is  written 
in  red,  deo  gras  pm.  die  17  Junii  1497 : doce 
anyeP  Then  in  black  ink  and  in  a later  hand, 

maid  lector  xf  m roget  ore  fideli  ut  det  sc’ptor‘ 
post  morte’  gaudia  celi.”  The  words  italicised  I 
am  doubtful  if  rightly  deciphered.  Information 
is  requested  as  to  the  author,  the  printer,  and  the 
date  of  the  volume.  W.  A.  Leightoit. 

Shrewsbury. 

[The  author  of  this  work  is  Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Victor 
at  Paris,  of  whom  some  account  is  given  in  “ JS".  & Q.” 
1®*  S.  ix.  352.  A summary  notice  of  his  writings  is  given 
in  Mackenzie’s  Lives  and  Characters  of  JVriters  of  the 
Scots  Nation,  i.  147 ; but  this  work  is  omitted  in  his  list. 
We  cannot  discover  either  the  name  of  the  printer  or  the 
date  of  this  little  volume.] 

Scoggins’  Heies.”  — Can  any  one  supply  me 
with  the  origin  of  this  expression,  which  occurs 
in  the  following  passage  from  Gerarde’s  Herbal? 
It  refers  to  the  stinking  goosefoot  {Clietiopodium 
vulvarui) : — 

“ The  whole  plant  is  of  a most  loathsome  savour  or 
smel ; upon  which  plant,  if  any  should  chance  to  rest  and 
sleepe,  he  might  very  well  report  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  reposed  himself  among  the  chief e of  Scoggins'  heh's.” 

James  Beitten. 

High  Wycombe. 

[The  origin  of  the  expression  will  be  found  in  The  Jests 
of  Scogin  (see  Shakspeare  Jest-Books,  Second  Series, 
p.  93).  It  is  entitled  ‘ How  Scogin  and  his  Wife  made 
an  Heire,’’  and  is  too  ill-flavoured  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
salubrious  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Quotation  wanted  eelating  to  Peintees. — 

“ Yet  stands  the  chapel  in  yon  Gothic  shrine, 

Where  wrought  the  father  of  our  English  line.” 

Chapel  ” is  to  this  day  used  amongst  printers 
as  a pet  term  for  a printing-office,  and  to  “ call  a 
chapel  ” is  to  call  a meeting  of  printers  to  try  some 
offending  brother  typographer.  Gothic  shrine  ” 


refers  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Caxton  is  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  have  first  laboured  within  its 
precincts.  A,  J.  Denkin. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens. 

[The  lines  occur  in  John  M‘Creer3’-’s  poem  The  Press, 
in  two  parts,  1803,  1827 : second  edition,  both  parts, 
1829.  An  elegant  volume,  with  wood-engravings,  pub- 
lished as  a specimen  of  typography.] 


NATURAL  INHERITANCE. 

S.  iii.  345,  393.) 

I had  a paper  ready  written  to  you  on  this  sub- 
ject, requesting  permission  to  correct  a mistake, 
partly  my  own,  and  partly  attributable  to  standard 
genealogists ; Imt  Tewaes’  reply  to  my  first  com- 
munication requires  a longer  answer  than  I medi- 
tated. If  Tewaes  will  study  the  notices  of  the 
various  Fitz-Johns  collected  in  the  Calendarium 
Genealogicum,  he  will  find  that  there  were  at 
least  four  different  families  who  bore  this  name ; 
and  that  Maude  Countess  of  Warwick  belonged 
to  one,  while  John  Fitz-John  Fitz-Geoffrey  be- 
longed to  another.  Indeed  the  latter,  correctly 
speaking,  was  not  a Fitz-John  at  all,  but  a Mau- 
de ville — the  former  being  his  patronymic,  not  his 
family  name.  The  notices  in  the  Calendarium 
unmistakably  show  that  Maude  was  not  the 
daughter  of  John  Fitz-Geoffrey.  In  my  former 
paper  I followed  Burke  in  supposing  that  she 
was ; but  I find  this  to  be  an  error,  as  I will  pre- 
sently show.  My  own  blunder  was  in  confusing 
this  John  Fitz-Geoffrey  with  his  son,  and  sup- 
posing* Agnes  de  Barantyn  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  the  former.  I fear  I cannot  make 
my  meaning  clear  without  a genealogical  table, 
or  rather  a series  of  tables,  which  I trust  the 
Editor  will  permit,  especially  as  this  Fitz-John 
pedigree  is  so  complicated  that  I think  genealo- 
gists will  be  glad  of  any  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  it. 

I. 

John  Fitz-John  ^^fuit  in  hello  de  Evesham,” 
and  had  a daughter  Matilda,  who  married  — de 
Lincoln,  and  died  before  1264.  Burke  makes  the 
first  statement  of  John  Fitz-John  Fitz-.Tohn  Fitz- 
Geoffrey,  whom  he  again  confuses  with  a third 
John  Fitz-John — see  later.  This  Matilda,  who 
was  dead  in  1264,  cannot  be  Maude  Countess  of 
Warwick,  who  died  in  1301. 

II. 

John  Fitz-Nigel  had  a son  John,  of  full  age 
and  a knight  on  his  father's  death  in  1289. 

III. 

John  Fitz-Sinion  had  a son  John,  who  married 
Petronilla,  daughter  of  Henry  Grapynel : she  was 
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born  1276,  married  before  1298,  and  died  after 
1306. 

IV. 

John  Fitz-Alan,  wbo  died  1268,  bad  a son 
John,  born  Sept.  14,  1245.  This  last  John  ap- 
pears to  be  the  eighth  Earl  of  Arundel. 

John  = 


Maude,  m.  before  Richard  = Emma,  survived  Isabel,  m.  Robt.  Avelina,  m.  Walter  Joan,  b.  1269,  m. 

1270,  Will.  Earl  of  b.  1245-6,  husband.  de  Vipoimt ; d.  E.  Ulster ; d.  before  Theob.  le  Botiler; 

Warwick  ;d.  1301.  d.  s.jo.  before  1296.  1296.  d.  April  11,  1303. 

1296. 

I 

John  Eitz-John  = Margery,  dr.  of  Philip  Basset. 

(eldest  son),  d. 
s.p.  1265. 

VI. 


V. 

Now  for  the  Countess  Maude.  Whether  she 
joins  to  any  of  the  previously-named  Fitz- Johns, 
is  more  than  I can  say.  1 thought  at  first  that 
the  last  might  be  her  brother ; but  on  a second 
examination  of  the  pedigrees,  I doubt  this. 


Beatrice  de  Say  = Geoffrey  Fitz-Piers,  = Avelina. 
dr.  of  Will,  de  Earl  of  Essex ; d.  I 
Say;  d.circ.  1192.  1212-3.  1 


I • 

Geoffrey  de  Mande-  = Isabel,  Countess 
ville,  Earl  of  Essex  ; of  Gloucester ; d. 
d.  1215,  s.jo.  1217. 


I 

William,  Earl  = Christian,  dr. 
of  Essex;  d.  of  Robt.  Lord 
1228,  s.p.  Fitzwalter. 


Henry,  Dean 
of  Wolver- 
hampton. 


Maude,  m.  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford ; 
d.  1236. 


1 

Isabel,  m.  Savarie  de  Bohun 
of  Midhurst. 


John,  b.  Nov.  30,  1258. 


John  Fitz- Geoffrey  = (1.)  Isabel,  dr.  of  Ralph  Bigod  (not  named  in  Calend, 
d.  (qy.  Holy  Land),  Geneal.') 

1275-6.  = (2.)  ^pf^ies,  dr.  of  Dru  de  Barantyn.  {Calend.  Geneal.) 

= (3.)  dementia,  survived  husband.  (^Calend. 
Geneal.) 


Joan  (“  fil.  unica  et  haered.  ipsius  Agnetis.”) 


It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  non- 
identity of  these  two  families,  or  to  assert  that  a 
man  born  in  1245-6  could  be  neither  the  son  nor 
the  younger  brother  of  a man  born  in  1258. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  Maude  Countess  of 
Warwick  was  not  the  daughter  of  John  Fitz- 
John  Fitz-Geoffrey,  neither  was  she  the  daughter 


of  Agnes  de  Barantyn.  Who  was  her  mother 
does  not  appear.  I beg  pardon  for  my  mistake, 
but  really  I was  led  into  it  by  Burke’s  Extinct 
Peerage.  The  more  I see  both  of  him  and  Dug- 
dale,  the  less  I learn  to  rely  implicitly  upon  their 
assertions. 

Hermentrude. 


PRINTING  INVENTIONS. 

(4'*^  S.  ii.  387.) 

In  introducing  to  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  the 
following  statements  of  printing  inventions  in  our 
own  day,  1 commence  by  quoting  a few  lines  from 
Mr.  H.  F.  Holt’s  third  part  of  his  Observations 
upon  Early  Engraving  and  Printing,”  particu- 
larly as  they  correspond  with  my  own  views,  and 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter.  The  state- 
ments were  orally  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Applegath,  who,  although  afflicted  by  ill  health, 
will,  I trust,  be  spared  to  live  many  years  in  this 
world,  to  which  he  has  been  so  great  a bene- 
factor j and  so,  too,  I feel  confident,  will  be  the 
desire  of  every  newspaper  reader,  since,  without 


his  mental  attainments  and  perceptive  powers,  the 
newspaper  press  could  not  have  attained  to  its 
present  gigantic  proportions  : — 

“My  firm  belief”  (says  Mr.  Holt),  “is,  that,  like 
man}’'  other  great  inventions,  the  art  of  printing  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  its  inventor  hi  a moment — that  it 
flashed  through  his  brain  with  the  rapidity  of  thought — 
and  that  he  divined  its  purpose  in  its  entirety  on  the  in- 
stant. If  that  be  so,  the  readiest  mode  by  which  it  appears 
to  me  that  such  a result  might  have  been  brought  about 
is,  that  Gutenburg,  having  a MS.  in  his  hand,  by  acci- 
dent, caught  sight  of  its  reflection  in  one  of  his  own  look- 
ing-glasses, and  that  the  idea  at  once  suggested  itself, 
‘ Oh  that  I could  but  express  upon  vellum  that  which  I 
see  in  this  glass  ! ’ That,  once  impressed  with  such  no- 
tion, he  devoted  his  thoughts  to  it,  matured  it  ...  . and 
thereupon  devoted  his  life  to  its  development.  The  in- 
tention that  his  discovery  should  be  made  available  for 
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the  common  purposes  of  every-day  life  assuredly  could 
not  have  then  entered  his  mind,  or  he  would  not  have 
acted  as  he  did.’’ 

In  the  last  sentence  alone  lies  the  sole  differ- 
ence between  Gutenburg  and  Applegath,  for  the 
latter  gentleman  devoted  all  his  labours  to  make 
his  discoveries  available  for  the  common  purposes 
of  every-day  life.  The  italics  in  the  preceding 
quotation  are  Me.  Holt’s,  not  mine,  but  they 
are  most  appropriate,  and  I coincide  with  their 
use,  and  also  in  believing  that  the  principal  print- 
ing inventions  have  been  conceived  “ in  a mo- 
ment” in  their  ^‘entirety  on  the  instant,”  and 
now  for  my  evidence : — 

1.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  when  the 
forgery  of  Bank  of  England  notes  was  invari- 
ably punished  with  death,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  his  colleagues  offered  a 
premium  of  20,000/.  to  any  inventor  who  should 
produce  a bank  note  which  could,  not  be  forged. 

Mr.  Augustus  Applegath  and  others  turned 
over  in  their  minds  this  call  upon  their  ingenuity, 
and  soon  afterwards,  whilst  sauntering  through 
one  of  the  Passages  in  Paris,  his  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  unskilled  workman  roughly  at- 
tempting to  engine  turn  ” a plate  a la  engine- 
turned  back  of  a watch.  He  paused — and,  as  he 
looked,  in  a moment  he  conceived  that,  if  such 
cutting  could  be  made  truly  level  and  a cast  ob- 
tained therefrom,  such  a complicated  pattern 
would  be  produced  as  should  solve  the  problem, 
and  a note  be  printed  which  could  not  be  forged. 
He  essayed,  and  after  many  disappointments  and 
discouragements,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a 
bank  note  which,  perhaps,  as  the  note  was  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities,  would  have  been 
adopted,  had  not  the  legislature  ceased  to  allow 
the  issue  of  1/.  notes.  Some  millions  of  1/.  and 
5/.  notes  were,  however,  printed  but  never  put 
into  circulation.  The  experiments  were  made  at 
Croydon,  Surrey.  I have  a proof  of  one  of  these 
approved  notes  in  my  collection,  as  well  as  many 
experimental  impressions.  x\lthough  Mr.  A.  did 
not  receive  the  20,000/.,  yet  he  informed  me  that 
he  received  nearly  that  amount  for  the  outlay 
incurred.  Nearly  all  country  banks  at  the  present 
day  have  their  notes  after  "Mr.  Applegath ’s  in- 
vention, and  have  ingeniously  engine-turned  backs. 

2.  The  hankering  by  the  British  public  for  news 
induced  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the 
elder  Walter  of  The  Times,  to  desire  some  mode 
of  printing  quicker  than  that  of  a screw  press 
and  pair  of  balls,  which  could  only  produce,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  a repeated  change 
of  hands  and  enormous  fatigue,  400  to  450  small 
sheets  in  an  hour.  It  was  felt  that  this  demand 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a machine,  with 
rollers  to  distribute  the  ink  on  the  types.  Reader, 
pause  for  a moment,  and  think  of  the  thousands 
of  printed  sheets  noiu  turned  out,  perfect,  in  an 


hour  ,*  and  then  remember  that  he  who  accom- 
plished this  marvel  is  still  with  us  j and  that 
without  his  invention  neither  Times  nor  Tele- 
graph, nor  any  other  newspaper,  could  have  been 
issued  in  time  to  suit  the  present  fast  era.  The 
next  paragraph  will  show  that  that  invention 
too  flashed  through  the  brain  of  the  adapter  in 
a moment,”  and  that  he  saw  its  capability  on 
the  instant.” 

For  years  attempts  had  been  made  by  various 
scientiflc  men,  notably  by  Lord  Stanhope  (whose 
printing  press  was  then  the  best  in  use),  and  also 
by  practical  printers,  to  find  a substitute  for  the 
stinking,  abominable  pelts  with  which  oleaginous 
printing  ink  was  then  used.  Skins,  silks,  india- 
rubber,  and  many  other  materials,  had  been  ex- 
perimented upon  in  vain. 

In  a visit  to  one  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries, 
Mr.  Applegath  noticed  that,  in  transferring  pic- 
torial ornaments  to  clay  vessels,  a combination  of 
glue  and  treacle  was  used.  Can,  thought  he,  in 
a moment,”  such  a composition  be  put  raund  a 
cylinder  ? if  so.  Eureka ! He  tried  the  composition 
on  a ball — it  succeeded  with  type.  The  first  ex- 
periment was  in  a common  dinner-plate.  But 
there  was  a seam  in  a roller ; this  difficulty  was, 
after  repeated  failures,  finally  conquered,  and  then 
a machine  he  had  conceived  was  almost  ready. 

3.  And  now  for  the  pecuniary  result  of  this 
great  invention  of  the  simple  roller.  Mr.  A. 
took  out  a patent  for  a printing  machine,  in- 
cluding in  it  the  composition  roller.  Pirates  at 
once  seized  hold  of  the  mixture,  and  some  made 
great  fortunes.  But  Mr.  Applegath  interfered 
not,  by  the  advice  of  his  solicitor,  inasmuch  as 
he  regarded  the  machine  in  its  entirety  as  being 
paramount;  for  he  considered  that  his  steam 
machine  would  (in  days  to  come — the  present 
day  to  us)  “ be  made  available  for  the  common 
purposes  of  every-day  life,”  and  that  every  little 
town  in  England  would  possess  its  own  thun- 
derer — a prophetical  notion  at  which  I,  thirty 
years  ago,  irreverently  scoffed,  but  have  lived  to 
see  verified. 

Of  Mr.  Augustus  Applegath’s  many  subse- 
quent inventions  I will  not  here  speak,  because 
they  were  the  result  of  deep  application  and  fore- 
thought, whilst  the  chief  of  them  are  recorded 
and  specified  in  the  big  books  of  the  Patent 
Office  of  Britain.  A.  J.  Dunkiit. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens,  South  Belgravia. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 
(4'*'  S.  i.  405.) 

Being  struck  with,  what  seemed  to  me,  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  pictures  exhibited 
at  this  year’s  exhibition  by  single  painters,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  test  the  matter  and  see  what 
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the  facts  really  were.  The  following  are  the  figures^ 
upon  which  I shall  make  no  comment  myself : — 


No.  of 
Works. 

Exhibited  by 
Members. 

By  Non- 
Members. 

Total 

Works. 

1 

13 

406 

419 

2 

6 

138 

288 

3 

6 

47 

159 

4 

8 

17 

100 

5 

11 

15 

130 

6 

9 

4 

78 

7 

1 

3 

28 

8 

3 

3 

48 

215 -H 

1035  = 

1250 

This  table  shows  that  406  non-members  ex- 
hibit one  work  each ; while  15  exhibit  75  works 
between  them : the  total  number  of  non-mem- 
bers being  about  633.  The  higher  numbers,  as 
6,  7,  and  8,  are  generally  represented  by  sculp- 
ture, engravings,  or  etchings.  Mr.  Princep  has 
the  largest  number  of  pictures  exhibited  by  any 
outsider,  he  having  six.  Fifty-seven  academicians 
and  associates  exhibit  215  works ; besides  these, 
Mr.  Goodall  has  49  sketches,  making  the  number 
264. 

These  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  the  index 
to  the  Academy  Catalogue,  but  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  264-4-1035=1299,  being  21  works  short 
of  the  last  number  in  the  Catalogue,  viz.  1320. 

This  discrepancy  obliged  me  to  check  every  one 
of  the  1320  numbers  in  the  Catalogue  with  the 
index,  and  the  following  results  obtained  must  be 
my  excuse  for  not  being  exact.  Six  numbers  are 
omitted  in  the  index,  viz.  216,  611,  686,  1050, 
1188,  and  1240.  About  the  same  number  of 
works  are  given  twice  over,  or  printed  erroneously, 
as  No.  357  (Mr.  Millais’)  which  is_  misprinted  in 
the  index  597. 

Some  who  desire  fame,  also  appear  desirous  of 
not  being  known,  for  ^‘227.  Portia”;  “576. 
Landscape  and  Cattle,”  “610.  Girl  Keading,” 

1191.  The  Faithful  Friends,”  and  1233.  Sta- 
tuette in  Brass,”  have  no  artist’s  name  given  in 
the  Catalogue ; and  756  ” is  totally  unrepre- 
sented either  by  the  title  of  the  picture  it  num- 
bers, or  the  name  of  any  artist.  Some  of  the 
errors  have  probably  been  rectified  in  later  edi- 
tions of  the  Catalogue.  I merely  instance  them 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  being  accurate. 

Kalph  Thomas. 


BISHOP. 

(4‘''  S.  iii.  423.) 

It  appears  from  an  article  before  me  that 
spiced  wine,  or  bishop,  was  a favourite  tipple  at 
college  entertainments  in  the  olden  times.  In 
the  accompts  of  some  colleges  of  ancient  founda- 
tion a sum  is  set  down  pro  speciehus  ; and  we  learn 
from  Froissart  that  these  condiments  for  admix- 


ture were  served  separately  on  what  was  called  a 
spice-plate.  {Oxoniana^  vol.  i.  p.  72.)  The  com- 
piler of  this  work  further  cites  from  Warton’s 
History  of  English  Poetry  a curious  entry  from 
the  computus  of  Maxtoke  Priory,  anno  1447,  as 
follows 

“ Item  pro  vino  cretico  cum  speciehus  et  confectis  datis 
diversis  generosis  in  die  Sancti  Dionysii  qnando  Le  Foie 
domini  Montfordes  erat  hie,  et  faceret  jocositates  suas  in 
camera  Orioli.” 

Philosophers  get  thirsty  as  well  as  “foies,”  so  it 
may  be  well  to  take  the  following  recipe  for 
“ bishop,  or  spiced  wine,”  from  a source  that  must 
be  considered  authentic : — 

“ Make  several  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  stick 
cloves  in  the  incisions,  and  roast  the  lemon  by  a slow 
fire.  Put  small,  but  equal  quantities  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
mace,  and  all-spice,  and  a race  of  ginpr,  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  water  ; let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced 
one-half.  Boil  one  bottle  of  port  wine ; burn  a portion 
of  the  spirit  out  of  it,  by  applying  a lighted  paper  to  the 
saucepan.  Put  the  roasted  lemon  and  spice  into  the 
wine,  stir  it  up  well,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes.  Rub  a few  knobs  of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  put  the  sugar  into  a bowl  or  jug,  with  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon  (not  roasted),  pour  the  wine  into  it,  grate 
.some  nutmeg  into  it,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  serve 
it  up  with  the  lemon  and  spice  floating  in  it.” — Oxford 
Night  Caps,  being  a Collection  of  Receipts  for  making 
various  Beverages  used  in  the  University.  12mo.  Oxford, 
1835. 

The  compiler  of  this  little  book  cites  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  he  ascribes  to  Swift,  to  show  that 
oranges,  though  not  used  at  Oxford,  are  sometimes 
introduced : — 

“ fine  oranges 

Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a cup, 

They’ll  make  a sweet  bishop  when  gentlefolks  sup.” 

This  renowned  drink  is  not  unknown  in  the 
cloisters  and  combination-rooms  of  the  sister 
university.  The  following  definition  is  given  o-f 
the  word : — 

Bishop.  In  Cambridge,  this  title  is  not  confined  to 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  ; but  port  wine,  made  copi- 
ously potable  by  being  mulled  and  burnt,  with  th.Q  addenda 
of  roasted  lemons,  all  bristling  like  angiy  hedge-hogs 
(studded  with  cloves),  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
bishop. 

‘ Beneath  some  old  oak,  come  and  rest  thee,  my  hearty ; 
Our  foreheads  with  roses,  oh  ! let  us  entwine  ! 

And,  inviting  young  Bacchus  to  be  of  the  party. 

We’ll  drown  all  our  troubles  in  oceans  of  wine  ! 

‘ And  perfumed  with  Macassar  or  Otto  of  Roses, 

Will  pass  round  the  Bishop,  the  spice-breathing  cup,. 

And  take  of  that  medicine  such  wit-breeding  doses, 

We’ll  knock  down  the  god,  or  he  shall  knock  us  up. 

‘ We’ll  have  none  of  the  stuff  that  is  sung  of  by  Accum, 
Half  water, — half  spirit.’  ” 

(Will  Sentinel’s  Poems.') 

Gradus  ad  Cnntabrigium  ; or,  New  University  Guide 
to  the  Academical  Customs,  and  Colloquial  or 
Cant  Perms  peculiar  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, §-c.  8vo.  London,  1824. 

While  writing  the  foregoing,  a play  upon  the 
word  bishop  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I request 
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permission  to  embody  in  tbe  form  of  an  epi- 


gram : — - 

When  young,  I pious  learning  sought 
From  many  a tome  to  fish  up  ; 

And  then,  I’m  sure,  I always  thought 
That  Beveridge  was  a Bishop. 

But,  come  to  Granta’s  bowers,  I found — 

Oh ! marvel  of  this  clever  age ! — 

My  old  idea  was  twisted  round. 

For  Bishop  was  a Beverage  ! 

William  Bates. 


Birmingham. 


MISS  RAY. 

s,  iii.  339,  447.) 

I think  that  Dr.  Doran  must  be  in  error  in 
stating  tbe  age  of  Miss  Beay  to  be  forty-five.  In 
tbe  account  of  tbe  trial  of  Hackman  for  ber  mur- 
der, in  tbe  Gentletnan’s  Magazine,  we  read  : — 

“ The  deceased  had  for  more  than  sixteen  years  been 
connected  with  Lord  Sandwich,  and  had  been  the  mother 
of  nine  children,  five  of  whom  are  now  alive.  At  the  time 
when  Lord  Sandwich  was  first  captivated  by  her  person, 
she  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  and  an  apprentice  to  a 
mantua-maker  in  Clerkenwell,  &c.” — Gentleman’ s Maga- 
zine, 1779. 

Tbis  would  give  tbirty-two  as  ber  age  at  tbe 
time  of  ber  death.  I have  before  me  : — 

“ The  Case  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  Mr,  James 
Hackman,  and  of  his  Acquaintance  with  the  late  Miss 
Martha  Reay,  &c, ; and  also  some  Thoughts  on  Lunacy 

and  Suicide.  Dedicated  to  Lord  S , &c.  8vo.  London, 

1779.” 

Tbis  contains  a portrait  of  tbe  assassin,  in  oval, 
from  a drawing,  ad  vivum,  by  Dighton.  It  would 
appear  that  the  love  which  tbis  unfortunate  man 
bad  conceived  for  Miss  Beay  was,  at  first,  recipro- 
cated by  ber,  and  an  intimacy  subsisted  between 
them  inconsistent  with  tbe  relations  between  ber 
noble  keeper  and  herself.  Tbis  was  observed  by 
Omiab,  the  Otabeitian,  who  also  lived  under  tbe 
protection  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  who,  though 
unable  to  speak  English,  managed,  . by  gestures 
and  signs,  to  communicate  what  be  bad  seen  to 
his  patron.  This  led  to  a restriction  of  the  inter- 
course between  tbe  lady  and  ber  lover.  Tbe  latter 
now  proposed  marriage,  was  accepted,  and  de- 
parted for  Ireland  with  bis  regiment.  Tbe  cere- 
mony'was  to  take  place  on  bis  return ; but  in  the 
interval  the  lady’s  feelings  bad  undergone  a 
change,  and  ber  lover,  who  bad  now  taken  holy 
orders  and  got  a church,  was  informed  that  bis 
future  visits  to  ber  could  be  dispensed  with.  This 
conduct,  with  tbe  suspicion  fostered  by  Signora 
Oalli,  the  singing-mistress  of  tbe  lady,  that  he 
had  been  superseded  by  a rival,  occasioned  tbe 
access  of  jealousy  and  madness  which  culminated 
in  the  fatal  act  for  which  be  suffered  tbe  penalty 
of  tbe  law. 

The  most  interesting  book  on  tbe  subject  is  — 

“ Love  and  Madness  ; a Story  too  True.  In  a Series 
of  Letters,  between  Parties  whose  names  would  perhaps 


be  mentioned  were  they  less  known  or  less  lamented. 
3rd  edition.  London,  8vo.  1780,”  pp.  300. 

Tbis  curious  work  was  compiled  by  tbe  Bev. 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart.,  LL.B.,  of  Dimston  Park, 
Berkshire,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
J obnson,  to  whose  Lives  of  the  Poets  be  contri- 
buted that  of  Young.  For  an  account  of  him,  bis 
literary  projects  and  executions,  see  tbe  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  May,  1816,  in  which  year  be 
died  in  Paris,  after  a residence  there  of  fifteen 
years.  I have  also  before  me  a later  edition  of 
Love  and  Madness  (8vo.  Ipswich,  1809,  pp.  178), 
in  which  a large  amount  of  curious  matter  con- 
tained in  tbe  earlier  one  has  been  suppressed. 

In  tbis  work,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  disap- 
proved, as  injudiciously  blending  truth  with  fic- 
tion, the  Bev.  Mr.  Hackman  is  also  made  to  figure 
as  tbe  historian  of  Cbatterton,  of  whom  a very 
interesting  account  is  given  at  page  125  (ed. 
1780).  As  to  tbe  discreditable  manner  in  which 
Croft  obtained  possession  and  made  use  of  Cbat- 
terton’s  MSS.,  from  bis  sister,  Mrs.  Newton,  see 
Southey’s  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
A paltry  sum  of  lOZ.  being  all  that  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him  for  tbe  necessities  of  tbe  poet’s 
relations,  Southey  printed  proposals  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  tbe  publication  of  tbe  entire  works 
of  tbe  unfortunate  genius,  and  exposed  tbe  dis- 
honest conduct  of  the  reverend  baronet.  Tbe 
latter,  then  residing  in  Denmark,  replied  by  a 
pamphlet  full  of  scurrilous  personalities,  entitled  : 

“Chatterton;  or.  Love  and  Madness.  A Letter  from 
Denmark,  respecting  an  unprovoked  attack  made  upon 
the  writer,  daring  his  absence  from  England,”  &c. 

For  further  details,  see  Cottle’s  Reminiscences  of 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  8vo,  1847,  p.  145. 

With  an  apology  for  having  wandered  so  far 
from  Miss  Beay,  I beg  leave  to  revert  for  a few 
minutes  to  Lord  Sandwich. 

Tbe  amours  of  tbe  ancient  peer,  known  in  tbe 
last  century  by  tbe  cognomen  of  Jemmy  Tioitcher, 
and  who  was  thus  suddenly  bereft  of  tbe  mother 
of  bis  children,  were  subjects  of  public  notoriety. 
A reverend  draughtsman  has  left  a ciiricature 
in  which  be  is  represented  between  two  elegant 
ladies, — one,  tbe  unfortunate  Miss  Beay  herself  j 
the  other,  tbe  celebrated  Miss  Gordon.  The  title, 

A Sandwich,”  happily  identifies  tbe  gentleman 
occupying  tbis  enviable  position,  while  to  blind 
horses”  it  merely  serves  to  suggest  the  ^well- 
known  species  of  refreshment  of  which  he  is  said 
to  be  the  inventor. 

It  is  this  nobleman  who  is  depicted  by  the 
caustic  pen  of  Charles  Johnson,  as  the  infamous 
seducer  of  the  daughter  of  the  venerable  educator 
of  his  youth  (Dr.  Sum.)  See  Chrysal ; or,  the 
Adventures  of  a Guinea,  vol.  iv.  chap.  v.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  his  character  further  may  turn 
to  Mitford’s  edition  of  Gray’s  Works  (4^  vols. 
Pickering,  1840),  where  (vol.  i.  p.  163)  will  be 
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found  some  valuable  references  prefixed  to  a little 
poem  entitled  “ The  Candidate  ■,  or  tbe  Cambridge 
Courtship,”  written  by  Gray  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Sandwich  making  an  active  canvass  for  the 
office  of  high  steward  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, In  all  the  editions  of  Gray  which  I have 
seen,  the  place  of  the  last  stanza  of  this  poem  is 
supplied  by  asterisks,  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of 
successive  editors,  ‘‘  too  gross  to  quote,”  an  act  of 
modesty  which,  judging  of  what  has  been  sup- 
pressed from  that  which  is  made  public,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  condemn.’  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  un- 
fortunate Miss  Bay,  amongst  whose  other  accom- 
plishments was  the  possession  of  a most  magnifi- 
cent soprano  voice,  lies  buried  under  the  brick 
pavement  of  the  old  church  at  Elstree  near  St. 
Alban’s,  without  any  monument  or  inscription; 
and  in  the  churchyard  lies  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered Weare,  killed  by  Thurtell  in  1822,  also 
undistinguished  by  any  memorial.  H. 


PARISH  REGISTERS. 

(4^*'  S.  iii.  103,  319,  411.) 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  John  Maclean  of 
Hammersmith  need  be  under  no  fear  that  I should 

prevent  some  one  from  examining  the  registers  ” 
of  the  parish  church  of  Sephton,  but  I most  cer- 
tainly should  not  permit  ivritten  extracts  or  notes 
to  be  made  by  any  person  searching  the  register- 
books.  For  the  benefit  of  genealogists  and  others 
who  have  frequent  occasion  to  search  registers,  I 
feel  sure  you  will  consider  that  the  following  cor- 
respondence between  the  Registrar-General  and 
me  merits  a place  in  “N.  & Q.” 

B.  D.  Dawson-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Rector  of  Sephton. 

“ Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool,  May  1,  1869. 

Sir, — 

“ I shall  be  obliged  if  3mu  will  permit  me  to  be  in- 
formed whether  persons  who  pay  for  searches  at  the  office 
at  Somerset  House  are  allowed  to  make  extracts,  and 
whether  registrars  and  incumbents  having  charge  of 
register-books  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  grant  per- 
mission for  extracts  to  be  made  by  the  persons  themselves 
who  search  the  registers. 

“In  the  case  of  Steele  v.  Williams,  which  is  mentioned 
in  Notes  and  Queries  of  this  day’s  date,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Steele’s 
clerk  had  any  right  to  make  extracts  from  the  registers  of 
St.  Mary,  Newington.  The  parish  clerk,  I think,  might 
have  refused  to  allow  extracts  to  be  made,  as  ‘ the  statute 
only  provides  for  a certificate  with  the  name  of  the  minis- 
ter.’ Baron  Platt  said  : ‘ With  regard  to  taking  extracts, 
no  fee  is  mentioned,  and  the  incumbent  has  no  right  to 
tax  any  one  for  doing  so  ’ ; but  Baron  Platt  did  not 
assert  that  Mr.  Steele’s  clerk  had  any  right  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  the  registers.  The  clerk  had  received  permis- 


sion from  the  parish  clerk  to  do  so,  but  the  law  does  not 
provide  a fee  for  such  an  act  of  voluntary  kindness,  and 
therefore  common  sense  would  tell  us  the  parish  clerk 
was  wrong  when  he  demanded  fees  for  a mere  act  of 
favour  which  the  law  did  not  bind  him  to  grant. 

“ Mr.  John  Maclean  in  Notes  and  Queries  asserts  that 
the  correspondence  which  latel}^  passed  between  you  and 
me  on  the  subject  of  registers  ‘ has  a tendency  to  mis- 
lead.’ Though  I do  not  m^’-self  see  how  the  correspond- 
ence ‘ has  a tendency  to  mislead,’  3"et  it  is  right  that  the 
public  should  know  whether  persons  can  demand  to  be 
allowed  to  make  extracts  from  registers  in  the  custody  of 
registrars  and  incumbents,  and  I therefore  venture  te 
submit  the  question  to  you. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

“ R.  D.  Dawson-Duffibld,  LL.D. 

“ Rector  of  Sephton. 

“ The  Registrar-General.” 

The  Registrar-  General' s Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Dawson- 
Duffield : — 

“ General  Register  Office,  May  4,  1869. 

“Sir,— 

“ In  reply  to  the  question  put  to  me  in  your  letter 
of  1st,  I sa}’- that  you  are  justified  in  refusing  to  grant 
permission  for  written  extracts  or  notes  to  be  taken  by 
persons  merely  searching  your  registers  and  not  requiring 
certified  copies  of  entries. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“Your faith f^ul  Servant, 

(Signed)  “ Geoege  (jeaham, 

“ Registrar-General. 

“ Rev.  R.  D.  D.  Duffield,  LL.D. 

Sephton.” 


The  Princess  Olive  S.  iii.  427.)  — I am 
unable  to  say  anything  with  reference  to  this 
query ; but  it  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Editor^ 
and  to  the  readers  of  & Q.,”  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  Princess  Olive’s  brother.  The  follow- 
ing notice  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  Quarterly 
Paper  of  the  Orange  Free  State  Mission  for  April, 
1869,  and  may  be  worth  preserving  in  a corner 
of  “N.  & Q.”  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

“ WILMOT  SERRES. 

“ In  1866,  when  the  bishop  commenced  his  school  for 
coloured  children  in  Bloemfontein,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ Mj’-  master  is  a character — a man  of  good  family 
connections  ; in  fact,  claiming  to  belong  to  the  royal 
family  of  England.  His  name  is  Wilmot  Serres,  but  he 
drops"  the  latter,  and  we  call  him  old  Wilmot.  You  will 
remember  all  about  the  claims  of  a Mrs.  Ryves  to  be  (I 
think)  Princess  of  Cumberland.  She  is  sister  to  old 
Wilmot,  the  master  of  my  coloured  school.  He  has  been 
many  years  in  the  colonjq  and  is  a decent  honest  man,, 
though  eccentric.  For  many  j^ears  he  was  a schoolmaster 
in  one  of  the  Cape  regiments,  and  has  good  testimonials. 
He  walked  from  Capetown  here,  a distance  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  He  was  here  some  twelve  years 
since,  and  some  of  the  people  know  him  and  feel  interested 
in  him.  I think  it  doubtful  how  long  I shall  keep  him,, 
as  he  has  a spirit  of  vagrancy  in  him,  although  his  years 
warn  him  that  he  ought  quietly  to  settle  down.  He  car- 
ries about  him  a torn  pamphlet  recording  the  claims  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  but  I tell  him  to  burn  it  and  think 
no  more  of  the  matter.  This  is  the  second  waif  of  royalty 
I have  come  across.’ 
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“When  the  cathedral  was  opened,  old  Wilmot became 
verger,  and  took  much  pride  in  his  office ; but  he  left 
Bloemfontein  again  to  pursue  his  wandering  life.  The 
bishop,  on  his  return  from  England  in  1868,  mentions  him 
again : — 

“ ‘ And  here  I must  tell  j’-ou  how  this  poor  old  man 
walked  up  again  to  Bloemfontein  from  Grahamstown, 
when  I was  in  England,  in  the  hope  of  church  work  of 
some  kind  here.  But  no  one  felt  inclined  to  employ  him 
or  support  him,  so  he  walked  on  to  the  Transvaal,  and 
accounts  have  come  to  us  this  week  that  he  is  lost,  and 
probably  has  died  in  his  wanderings  in  the  Veldt.  1 feel 
ver}'  sorry  for  him,  but  could  never  get  any  folks  here  to 
have  the  same  compassion  for  him  which'l  cannot  help 
having.  I should  not  have  allowed  him  to  leave  Bloem- 
fontein. Perhaps  if  that  other  great  wanderer.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, turns  up,  old  Wilmot  may  turn  up  too ; but  I have 
not  much  hope  for.either  of  them.’ 

“The  above  is  an  example  of  the  roving,  unsettled  life 
so  many  men  lead  in  the  thinly-populated  parts  of  South 
Africa.” 

Akchbishop  King's  Lectureship  (2"^  S.  ix. 
124.) — In  looking’  over  some  back  volumes  of 

N.  & Q./’  I came  upon  Abhba’s  query  on  the 
above.  I shall  be  happ}’-,  with  your  permission, 
to  give  him  what  information  on  the  subject  I 
possess.  Harris  (Ware’s  Bishops,  1764)  mentions 
that  the  archbishop  ^‘purchased  49/.  per  annum, 
part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Eccles,  at  1050/., 
and  settled  it  for  the  support  of  a lecturer  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Dublin.”  The  archbishop 
does  not  allude  to  this  endowment  in  his  will, 
but  his  nephew  and  sole  executor,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Dougatt,  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s,  in 
his  will,  dated  July  29, 1730,  directs  his  executor, 
the  Rev.  John  Wynne,  Prebendary  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, to  devote  the  lands,  tenements,  &c,,  part 
of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Eccles,  deceased,  pur- 
chased by  his  late  uncle  from  H.  M.’s  Commis- 
sioners of  Revenue,  to  “ such  pious  and  charit- 
able ox  ecclesiastical  uses”  as  he  (R.  D.)  should 
appoint  by  another  writing  or,  in  case  of  no  such 
writing,  then  to  such  uses  as  his  executor  knows 
would  be  agreeable  to  his  late  uncle’s  and  his 
own  intentions.  The  lectureship  was  existing  in 
1837,  as  in  Lewis’s  Topog.  Diet,  for  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Lower 
Temple  Street,  is  mentioned  amongst  the  four 
episcopal  places  of  worship  in  the  parish  of  the 
same  name,  and  its  endowment  is  said  to  be  paid 
out  of  two  houses  in  Great  Britain  Street.  It 
was  then  in  the  gift  of  A.  Eccles,  Esq.  The 
Irish  Church  Commission  Report,  18.68,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  this  lectureship  or  its  en- 
dowment. 

In  some  parts  of  Dublin  house-property  has 
gradually  sunk  so  much  in  value  as  to  make 
scarcely  any  return.  I am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  that  city  to  be  able  to  say  whether 
this  is  the  case  with  houses  in  Great  Britain 
Street,  but  merely  offer  the  suggestion  as  a pos- 
sible cause  for  the  lectureship  having  been  aban- 
doned. 


I shall  be  happy  if  the  above  is  of  any  use  to 
Abhba,  and  beg  to  express  my  obligations  to 
him  for  the  new  and  interesting  information  he 
has  afforded  me  respecting  my  collateral  ancestor, 
Archbishop  King,  through  your  columns  and 
elsewhere.  C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square. 

Sir  Richard  Prideaux  (4^*^  S.  iii.  427.)  — In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  P.  C.,  in  reference  to  the 
question  whether  the  Sir  John  Clifford,  Knt. 
(whose  daughter  married  Sir  Roger  Prideaux, 
great-grandson  of  Sir  Geoffrey),  belonged  to  the 
Chudleigh  family,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
history  of  both  families  to  attest  the  certainty  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Chudleigh  family. 

E.  T.  P. 

Roger  Mortimer,  first  Earl  of  March,  had  the 
following  issue  : — 1.  Edmund  Mortimer=Eliza- 
beth,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Lord  Badilemere, 
Baron  of  Leeds,  in  Kent ; and  had  issue  one  son, 
Roger.  2.  Roger  Mortimer.  3.  Geffrey  Morti- 
mer, Lord  of  Cowich,  &c.  4.  John  Mortimer, 

killed  at  Shrewsbury.  The  daughters  were : — 
1.  Katherine  = Thos.  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick. 2.  Joane  = .Tames  Lord  Audley,  son  of 
Nicholas  Lord  Audley,  Baron  of  Helegh.  3. 
Agnes  = Lawrence  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
4.  Margaret  = Thomas,  son  of  Maurice  Lord  Bark- 
ley. 5.  Maude  = John,  son  and  heir  of  John 
Chorlton,  Baron  of  Powis,  and  Lord  de  la  Pole. 
6.  Blanche  = Peter  Lord  Grandison.  7.  Bea- 
trix = Edward  Plantagenet,  son  and  heir  of  Thos. 
Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk  = secondly.  Sir  Thos. 
Brews.  There  is  no  Elizabeth  mentioned. 

In  the  Montacute  family,  Earls  of  Salisbury, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a marriage  with  a Prideaux. 

D.  C.  E. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  and  Lord  Byron 
(4*^  S.  iii.  381.)  — In  reply  to  your  correspondent 
Este  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the  work 
entitled  Lord  Byron  juge  par  les  Thnoins  de  sa 
Vie  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  English  translation. 
My  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron),  is  the  long  ex- 
pected work  of  tlie  Countess  Guiccioli,  I beg  to 
state  that  the  work  loas  written  b}^  her,  and  that 
she  approved  of  the  translation  by  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham.  The  original  French  work  was  published 
without  her  name,  as  she  felt  disinclined  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  an  author ; but  it  was  well 
known  to  be  her  production,  and  when  I ven- 
tured to  say  that  it  would  identify  her  still  more 
with  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  age,  she 
consented  that  her  name  should  appear  on  the 
title-page  of  the  English  edition. 

Richard  Bentley. 

8,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Dr.  Henry  Newman  (4^*’  S.  iii.  458.) — The 
only  account,  I believe,  that  Dr.  Newman  has 
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given  of  the  process  by  which  he  formed  his 
style,”  is  to  he  found  in  his  Lectures  and  Essays 
on  University  Subjects  (Longmans,  1859).  In  this 
volume  there  occur  various  remarks  on  the  form- 
ation of  English  and  Latin  style,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  refers  to  his  own  various  efforts  and 
aspirations  at  school  and  at  college.  He  is  said 
to  attribute  his  English  style  more  to  the  study 
of  Cicero’s  philosophical  writings  than  to  anything 
else,  though  he  does  not  say  so  in  the  volume  in 
question.  A.  B. 

Cyeil  will  find  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Newman  formed  his  Latin  style  in 
Lectures  on  University  Subjects^  iv.  § 3,  p.  166 
(London,  1859).  D.  J.  K. 

Lady  Bakbaea  Fitzeoy,  etc.  (4‘^  S.  iii.  287, 
372.) — Lady  Barbara  Eitzroy,  daughter  of  Bar- 
bara Villiers,  by  King  Charles  II.,  was  born  July 
16,  1672  ; she  became  a nun  at  Pontoise  in  Nor- 
mandy.* It  was  she  whom  the  Due  de  Bouillon 
recommended  as  mother  superior.  I have  not  met 
with  any  record  of  her  having  become  a Koman 
Catholic,  nor  of  her  death.  Her  name  does  not 
occur  in  her  mother’s  will.  She  probably  had 
divested  herself  of  her  property — at  all  events  no 
■will  was  proved.  I happen  to  have  a three-quarter 
portrait  of  her  (attributed  to  Lely),  wearing  the 
same  string  of  pearls,  necklace,  and  earrings  as 
those  in  Sir  Peter’s  grand  whole-length  picture  of 
the  duchess,  noticed  by  Pepys  in  his  Diary — Lady 
Barbara  Eitzroy,  daughter  of  Charles  1st  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  and  his  second  duchess  (Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Pulteney),  died,  unmarried,  January 
4, 1734.  In  her  will,  wherein  she  describes  herself 
of  Manchester,  is  the  following : — 

“ I give  to  my  mamma,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Cleve- 
land, noAV  married  to  Mr.  Philip  Southcote,  500/.,  for  she 
wrote  to  me  lately,  which  she  has  not  done  of  twelve 
years  before.” 

By  a codicil  this  bequest  was  reduced  to  bl.  The 
will,  with  two  codicils,  was  proved  in  1735  by 
Mr.  William  Dawson,  of  Manchester,  apothecary, 
who  was  sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee — ■ 
hence  the  allusion  on  the  brass  plates  in  the  choir 
of  Manchester  Cathedral.  H.  M.  Vane. 

74,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Caedinal  of  Yoek  (4^^  S.  iii.  242,  366,  418, 
442.) — I am  much  obliged  to  Me.  Btjckton  for 
his  explanation,  but  I am  still  unable  to  see  how 
he  has  proved  his  point  that  the  house  of  Stuart 
possessed  a rightful  title  to  be  kings  of  France.  I 
do  not  dispute  his  facts,  but  I differ  very  much 
from  him  as  to  the  manner  of  regarding  them  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  That  our 
sovereigns  were  rightfully  Dukes  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine,  Counts  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  and 
Maine,  I most  fully  concede  ; but  all  this  did  not 
make  them  kings  of  France.  The  one  point  neces- 

* Kapin’s  History  of  England,  ii.  740, 


sary  to  be  possessed,  to  constitute  even  a de  factor 
king,  was  the  Isle  of  France.  “ Paris  is  France,.” 
in  this  sense  above  others ; and  in  the  Merovin- 
gian days,  we  find  the  one  of  the  four  monarchs, 
by  consent,  admitted  to  be  King  of  France  was 
always  the  King  of  Paris.  In  the  second  place, 
how  the  assumption  for  a few  years  of  a de  facto 
title  only  by  Henry  V.  and  VI.  could  entitle  their 
successors  to  the  same  title  de  jure,  it  is  beyond 
my  power  to  perceive.  The  treaty  of  Troyes  was 
altogether  illegal,  and  a mere  farce,  Charles  VI. 
having  no  power  to  create  his  son-in-law  heir  to 
the  prej  udice  of  his  own  sons.  He  was  obliged  to 
concede  the  title  when  the  conqueror  dictated 
terms  sword  in  hand  ; but  that  assuredly  did  not 
make  the  title  legal.  A purely  de  facto  title 
cannot  be  transmitted  unless  it  be  also  main- 
tained. If  our  sovereigns  had  all  their  rights,  I 
grant  they  would  not  leave  the  King  of  France 
much  French  territory  j but  as  singly  and  as  abso- 
lutely as  ever  any  monarch  had  been  so,  would 
they  leave  him  King  of  France. 

Heementetjde. 

Chtjeches  dedicated  to  St.  Alban  the 
Maetye  (4‘h  S.  iii.  172,  323,  418.)  — The  only 
authority  I had  for  naming  Kemerton  under  this 
heading  was  the  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology, 

. 56,  where  is  a reference  to  the  old  chancel  of 
t.  Alban,  Kemerton.”  W.  D.  Sweetino. 

Peterborough. 

PiKEY  (4**^  S.  iii.  56,  417.) — 

“ ‘ No,  sir,  if  a trifle  stolen  in  the  street  is  termed  mere 
pickery,’  said  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood.” — Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xlii. 

The  French  picoreur,  the  English  picaroon,  are 
other  forms  of  the  same  root. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Isaac  Doeislads  (4‘^  S.  iii.  287.)  — Isaac 
Dorislaus  was  born  at  Delft  in  Holland,  and 
became  a doctor  of  civil  law  at  Leyden,  where  he 
was  bred.  He  came  to  England,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  London  ',  and,  according  to  Claren- 
don, was 

“ Received  into  Gresham  College  as  a professor  in  one 
of  those  chairs  -^hich  are  endoAved  for  public  lectures  in 
that  society.” 

Granger  says — 

“ He  was  a native  of  Holland,  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man, Avho  came  to  England  to  prosecute  his  studies;  he 
resided  for  a considerable  time  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a degi'ee  as  a doctor  of  laws, 
and  became  likewise  a celebrated  professor  there.” 

Another  account,  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  authority,  says — 

“ That  he  was  appointed  to  read  lectures  on  history  at 
Cambridge,  but  Avas  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his 
republican  opinions,  and  afterwards  became  judge  advo- 
cate in  the  king’s  army,  but  left  his  majesty’s  service  for 
that  of  the  parliament.” 
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During  tlie  civil  war  lie  held  the  office  of  judge 
advocate  in  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  army.  In  1648 
an  ordinance  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  appointing 
him  one  of  the  j udges  of  the  Admiralty.  He  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  charges  against  Charles  I.,  and 
in  1649  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Hague,’ where 
he  was  killed  while  at  supper  by  some  exiled 
royalists — the  servants  or  dependants,  it  is  said,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  amongst  whom  was 
one  Spotts wood,  a bishop’s  son.”  An  account 
■of  his  assassination  is  given  in  a letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Strickland  to  the  Council  of  State,  dated 
Hague,  May  13,  1649,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Cary’s  Memorials  of  the  Great 
Civil  War  in  England.  (Colburn,  1842.)  In 
Burton’s  Cromwellian  Diary  (Colburn,  1828), 
p.  489,  a reference  is  given  to  Dr.  Bate’s  Elenchus 
{1676),  p.  138,  as  giving  some  account  of  his 
embassy.  The  Parliament  caused  his  body  to  be 
brought  to  England  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  whence  it  was  exhumed  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  afterwards  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s 
churchyard.  See  Clarendon’s  History  (1826  ed.), 
vol.  vi.  p.  297;  Whitelock’s  Memorials  of  English 
Affairs  (1682),  p.  387,  and  Granger’s  Biog.  Hist. 
(fifth  ed.  1824),  vol.  iii.  p.  30.  R.  M. 

Manchester. 

Baliol  Family  (4*^  S.  ii.  382.)  — As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Societe  d'Emulation  of  Abbeville,  I beg 
to  inform  Me.  F.  C.  Wilkinson  that  in  the  pub- 
lications issued  by  that  body  are  several  ably 
written  historical  passages  upon  Ponthieu,  with 
printed  documents  from  the  archives.  Should 
Mr.  W.  not  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
the  volumes,  I would  look  through  the  indexes  of 
those  I have  and  communicate  with  him. 

A.  J.  D UNKIN. 

Cobbett:  Indian  Coen  (4^^  S.  iii.  404.) — I 
imagine  the  principal  reason  of  the  failure  of  Cob- 
bett’s  Indian  corn  in  this  country  was  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  summer  heat  to  ripen  the  pods. 
We  have  often  tried  it  in  small  patches  in  the 
garden  in  Worcestershire,  but  rarely  with  success. 

I have  also  several  of  Cobbett’s  locust  trees,  which 
he  fancied  would  supersede  all  other  timber  trees 
in  England.  They  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
common  acacia,  and  are  of  very  little  commercial 
value.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Boulter  (4^**  S.  iii.  404.) — Last  week  a friend 
gave  me  the  following  communication.  Seeing  the 
highwayman  alluded  to  in  “N.  & Q.”  I send  it 
to  you.  He  told  me  that  Boulter  was  hung  at 
Bristol. 

“ When  my  mother  was  about  twelve  years  old  she 
went  with  her  mother  to  Winchester  to  visit  her  friends. 
They  returned  home  in  a postchaise.  When  a little  way 
■out  of  Winchester  rain  came  on,  when  a gentlemanly- 
lookins:  man  on  horseback  hailed  the  postboy,  who 
stopped.  After  a little  conversation  he  opened  the  chaise 
door  and  very  politely  asked  permission  to  be  allowed  to 


get  in  for  a few  miles,  to  which  her  mother  consented, 
giving  the  horse  into  the  care  of  the  postboy  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. A little  way  before  they  arrived  at  Wherwell 
he  got  out,  and  after  very  politely  thanking  them,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off  across  the  Downs.  After  he  was 
gone,  the  postboy  told  them  that  the  gentleman  was  the 
noted  highway  robber  of  those  days,  well  known  all  over 
the  southern  and  western  counties  by  the  name  of 
Boulter.” 

Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover,  May  1. 

W.  C.  B.  inquires  after  tbe  Life  of  Boulter,  the 
famous  highwayman,  and  I have  much  pleasure 
in  referring  him  for  information  to  a little  book 
entitled  The  Highwaymen  of  Wiltshire^  printed  at 
Devizes,  I think  in  the  year  1857.  It  contains 
a rather  long  account  of  Boulter’s  career,  and  is 
chiefly  collected  from  two  very  rare  tracts,  dated 
1778,  which  bear  the  following  titles: — 

1.  “ The  Life  of  Thomas  Boulter,  the  noted  Flying 
Highwayman,  convicted  at  Winchester,  July  31,  1778. 
W inton,  printed  by  J.  Wilkes,  1778.  Price  Is.” 

2.  “ The  Trial  ol  Thomas  Boulter  and  James  Caldwell , 
the  two  noted  Flying  Highwaymen,  at  the  Castle,  Win- 
chester, on  FridaV,  July  31,  1778.  Winton,  printed  by 
J.  Wilkes.”  * 

I have  not  copied  the  full  title-page  of  either 
pamphlet,  but  conclude  they  may  be  easily  disco- 
vered in  the  British  Museum  library  from  the 
description  I have  given.  The  name  of  Boulter 
is  very  common  in  Wilts,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poulshot,  the  highwayman’s  birth- 
place ; and  many  traditions  are  still  related  of  his 
proceedings  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Life  pub- 
lished 1778,  but  may  be  found  in  the  little 
volume  printed  1857.  E.  W. 

Angle  (4‘^  S.  iii.  32,  94.)— In  1844,  one  Upton 
— he  does  not  deign  to  give  his  Christian  name — 
published  a somewhat  curious  volume  entitled 
Physioglyphics.  (London,  8vo.  Fisher,  Son,  and 
Co.)  At  the  conclusion  of  that  work  (p.  214)  the 
author  informs  his  readers  that  he  is  able  ^^to 
give  a practical  way  for  trisecting  any  angle,  or 
arc  of  a circle,  and  of  such  a nature  that  any  one 
may  construct  from  it  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose.” He  further  offers,  if  encouraged  by  a reason- 
able list  of  subscribers,  to  publish,  at  half-a- 
crown  a copy,  a Practical  Method  for  Trisecting 
an  Angle,  or  Arc  of  a Circle.”  He  also  invites 
any  three  gentlemen  to  form  themselves  into  a 
committee  to  investigate  this  method ; stipulating, 
in  justice  to  the  subscribers,  that  they  keep  the 
process  a secret  till  the  publication  takes  place ; 
and  that  they  give  an  immediate  certificate,  to 
satisfy  the  public,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  method,  if 
convinced  of  it  on  mathematical  principles.”  He 
further  goes  on  to  say,  that  though  the  method 
will  have  to  be  proved  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples, it  will  not  exactly  develop  the  mathematical 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  solution : ” and 
that  if  mathematicians  ‘‘give  it  up,”  he  will  then 
“ publish  the  mathematical  process,  which  shall 
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involve  no  assumption,  nor  in  any  respect  deviate 
from  the  plain  rides  of  Euclid^  This,  he  says  in 
addition,  will  enable  him  to  elucidate  his  views 
as  to  the  existence  of  error,”  and  that  he  will 
subsequently  follow  them  up  by  a strict  mathe- 
matical solution  of  the  qtjadkatuke  oe  the 
CIKCLE.”  Whether  these  promises  were  ever 
performed  I do  not  know.  Mathematicians  do 
not  believe  in  these  angle-trisecters  and  circle- 
squarers,  for  the  same  reason  that  Coleridge  dis- 
believed in  ghosts — they  have  seen  or  heard  of 
too  many  of  them.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Quotations  wanted  (4^^  S.  hi.  263.) — The 
words  quoted  by  Xt.  are  part  of  a fine  song  by 
Cushmann.  The  whole  are  : — 

“ Awake  thou  golden  blush  of  morn, 

My  lovely  bride  to  greet, 

That  she  may  soon  the  early  dawn. 

In  rosy  mantle  meet. 

Awake,  awake,  my  lovely  bride  awake. 

“Ye  early  rose-buds  of  the  spring. 

Go  deck  my  fair  one’s  bower, 

That  she  may  be,  when  she  awakes. 

Herself  in  every  flower. 

“ My  trembling  heart  would  this  my  lay 
Bear  to  her  listening  ear, 

Would  say  to  her  that  every  day 
She  is  to  me  more  dear.” 

Anon. 

The  quotation  (4^*^  S.  iii.  360)  beginning  Come 
forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,”  &c.  is  from  Mil- 
ton’s Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrants  De- 
fence against  Smectymnuus.  (London,  1641,p.  39.) 
Your  correspondent  may  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  exact  form  of  the  original.  It  is  part  of  a 
passage  in  which  the  author,  after  treating  his 
argument  logically  for  some  time,  bursts  out  into 
a sublime  apostrophe  or  prayer  to  the  Saviour,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  beamy  walk  ” of  Christ 
through  the  midst  of  his  sanctuary,  and  fore- 
shadows the  design  of  singing  an  elaborate  Song 
to  Generations.”  The  passage  ends  thus : — 

“Come  forth  out  of  th}’-  royall  chambers,  O Prince  of 
all  the  Kings  of  the  earth ! put  on  the  visible  roabes  of 
thy  imperiall  Majesty;  take  up  that  unlimited  scepter 
which  thy  Almighty  Father  hath  bequeath’d  thee ; for 
now  the  voice  of  thy  Bride  calls  thee,  and  all  creatures 
sigh  to  bee  renew’d.” 

J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Garden.s. 

“UsHAG  BEG  ktjt”  (4‘^  S.  iii.  288.)— I should 
be  delighted  could  I gratify  your  correspondent 
0.  0.  with  a version,  in  ‘‘  Chengey  ny  Mayrey 
Elian  Vannin  ” of  the  poem  “ Ushag  beg  ruy  ” = 
hroivn,  or  reddish^  little  hird^  for  then  would 

N.  & Q.”  become  a literal  exemplification  of 
the  Manks  proverb,  Ta  ushag  ayns  laue  chammah 
asjees  sy  thammag. 

It  was  your  correspondent’s  inquiry  for  the 


Manx  words  of  Mylecraine  ’’that  induced  me  to 
send  those  on  the  Manx  Lhong-vree  Perish”; 
and  I share  with  him  the  opinion  on  the^^nwifet? 
Manx  literature  ; for,  wishing  to  purchase  a work 
which  I supposed  every  bookseller  in  the  island 
would  have  in  stock,  I received  the  followings 

written  reply:  “We  have  no  Manx , and 

have  not  been  able  to  procure  one  for  you  any- 
where in  town.” 

With  regard  to  the  song  “Mylecraine,”  or 
“Molly  Charrane,”  I would  suggest  that  0.  0. 
get  some  “Manninagh”  to  recite  it;  and  that 
the  words  be  taken  down  in  English  equivalents, 
to  be  afterwards  rendered  into  Manx  proper. 
When  travelling  by  coach,  between  Douglas  and 
Ramsey,  I heard  the  song  sung  by  one  of  the 
passengers  for  the  gratification  of  others,  and  had 
I met  with  him  on  a subsequent  occasion,  I should 
have  been  disposed  to  obtain  an  oral  version ; for 
I learnt  that  it  was  the  most  popular  song  in  the 
language,  and  he  was  one  who  was  toiggal  GaeU 
gagh,  natively.  J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

I have  not  seen  this  song  about  the  “ little  red- 
breast,” as  I take  it.  A previous  communication 
would  inform  0.  0.  where  “ Mylecharaine,”  as 
also  “ Illiam  Dhone,”  both  Manx  and  English, 
are  to  be  met  with.  My  chief  object  in  this  is 
to  say  the  Editor’s  note  at  foot  is  liable  to  mislead, 
being  generally  so  very  correct.  The  version 
given  in  Barrow’s  3Iona  Melodies  is  not  from  the 
Manx  words,  but  modern  words  adapted  tG  the 
Manx  air.  William  Haeeison. 

Eock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Double  Nave  (4^'’  S.  iii.  382,  440.)  — The 
peculiar  arrangement  to  which  I called  attention 
occurs  at  Hannington  church,  co.  Northants,  not 
at  Harrington.  This  correction  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  there  is  a village  of  the  latter  name 
within  a few  miles.  But  I fear  I did  not  describe 
the  peculiarity  with  sufficient  exactness.  A nave 
and  aisle  of  equal  size  is  not  a very  uncommon 
feature.  Occasionally  the  aisle  has  a chantry 
(sometimes  the  Lady-chapel)  as  large  as  the 
chancel  itself ; thus  presenting  the  appearance  of 
two  complete  churches  joined  to  one  another. 
But  at  Hannington  the  .church  does  not  consist 
merely  of  two  naves  joined,  with  a chancel  to  one 
of  them : the  nave  is  bisected  by  an  arcade,  but 
the  chancel  is  in  the  same  situation  as  if  there 
were  no  arcade,  and  is  not  attached  to  either  half 
of  the  nave,  but  to  both  together — and  this  is  the 
feature  that  seems  so  noteworthy.  A straight 
line,  drawn  from  the  east  to  the  west  window, 
would  pass  through  the  two  pillars  of  the  nave. 
The  examples  adduced  by  your  correspondents  do 
not  seem  to  be  instances  of  the  exact  peculiarity 
noted.  But  I have  been  informed  by  a private 
correspondent  that  at  Caythorpe,  co.  Lincoln,  the 
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arrangement  is  the  same  as  at  Hannington ; and 
this  is  doubtless  the  other  instance  sought  for,  as 
I now  find  these  two  churches  are  named  in  a 
note  to  the  Glossary  of  Architecture  (5th  edition, 
p.  323)  as  being  without  aisles,  but  having  a row 
of  pillars  and  arches  down  the  middle  of  the 
nave. 

The  same  gentleman  tells  me  that  at  Chris- 
tianagram,  Tinnevelli,  the  community  desiring  a 
plan  for  a church,  found  in  some  book  a plan  of 
Caythorpe,  which  they  adopted,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  usual  construction.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

The  church  of  St.  Paulinas,  Crayford,  Kent, 
answers  the  description  of  Me.  Sweeting. 

S.  K. 

Heealdic  (4^^  S.  iii.  336,  396.) — 1.  The  doubt- 
ful wiverns  sans  wings  are  probably  seahorses, 
and  the  coat  that  of  Tucker.  On  this  supposition 
I am  compelled  to  explain  away  the  tincture  of 
the  charges.  If  this  be  without  doubt  purpure, 
I must  give  it  up ; but  it  occurs  to  me  as  possible 
that  the  diagonal  lines  may  be  the  engraver’s  way 
of  representing  the  scaly  body  of  the  seahorse, 
although  this  would  apply  only  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  animal.  With  this  reservation,  the  case 
in  favour  of  Tucker  becomes  much  stronger  by 
the  addition  of  the  crest.  In  Fairbairn’s  Crests 
of  the  Families,  &c.,  are  given  the  names  of  seven- 
teen families  * (and  some  of  these  are  a mere 
variation  in  spelling)  who  bear  the  crest  of  a 
lion’s  gamb  (or  paw)  holding  a battleaxe.”  I 
have  run  through  these  names  in  Burke’s  Fncye. 
of  Her.  and  Berry’s  Diet,  of  Her.,  and  ascertained 
that  none  of  these  families,  except  Tucker,  bears 
...  a chevron  . . between  three  ...  To  Tucker, 
then,  I suggest  that  the  coat  belongs  — Tucker, 
of  Kent,  thus  blazoned  by  Burke: — Azure,  a 
chevron  between  three  seahorses,  or.  Crest.  A 
lion’s  gamb  erased  gules,  holding  a battleaxe, 
handle  or,  head  argent.  John  A.  0.  Vincent. 

Two  Oheistian  Names  (4*^  S.  iii.  380.) — With 
the  censured  names  compare  Thomas  Monk 
Gernon”  {Rot.  Ex.  Mich.  4 Hen.  IV.),  and  ‘^John 
Dicson  Eobinson”  {R.  Pat.  19Eic.  II.  Part  ii.). 

I have  not  seen  Miss  Edwards’  story,  and  may 
therefore  be  writing  under  a false  impression  ,*  but 
if,  in  her  Geoffrey  William  de  Benham  ” and 
^^Alan  Beauclerk  de  Benham,”  she  means  the 
Benham  for  the  name  of  a place,  she  is  abundantly 
borne  out  by  entries  on  the  Rolls.  I find  there 
John  Brede  de  Hanaud,  John  Seymour  de 
Hacche,  Thomas  Sakevill  de  Fally,”  and  many 
others.  In  one  instance,  Henry  Percy  d’ Athelles,” 
the  last  is  strictly  a family  name.  Henry  Percy 
married  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Athole. 

Heementehde. 

* To  these  should  be  added  Tuckett, 


Gigmanity  (4^^  s.  iii.  436.)-!  believe  that 
the  origin  of  the  ''gig  respectability”  classifica- 
tion is  to  be  traced  in  the  following  dialogue : 

“ Harry  Dornton.  A very  different  thing  from  either 
your  father  or  grandfather. 

Goldfinch.  Father— grandfather— shakebags,  both. 
Harry  Dornton.  How  ? 

Goldfinch.  Father,  a sugarbaker— grandfather,  a slop- 
seller.  I’m  a gentleman— that’s  your  sort ! 

Harry  Dornton.  Ha  ! ha ! and^your  father  was  onlv  a 
man  of  worth. 

Goldfinch.  Kept  a gig!  [with  great  contempt]  knew 
nothing  of  life — never  drove  four.” 

Ihe  Road  to  Ruin  (by  J.  Holcroft,  first  performed 
1792)  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

The  comedies  of  that  period  supplied  the  public 
with  much  of  the  then  current  slang;  as,  for 
instance,  ‘‘That’s  your  sort”;  “Push  on,  keep 
moving”;  “What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  &c. 

Chaeles  Wylie. 

Miniatuee-paintee  oe  Bath  (4*^  S.  iii.  126.) 
The  following  list  of  portrait  and  miniature- 
painters  in  Bath,  in  1787,  may  probably  assist 
T.  S.  0.  in  identifying  the  artist  of  his  family 
picture : — 

William  Hoare,  portrait-painter  in  crayons  and  oil. 

Williams,  portrait  and  landscape-painter  in  oil. 

James,  portrait-painter  in  oil. 

Vaslet,  miniature-painter. 

Danil,  miniature-painter. 

Warren,  painter  in  crayons  and  oil. 

Thomas  Lawrence  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence), 
portrait-painter  in  crayons. 

C.  P.  Ehssele. 

Bydand  (4^’^  S.  iii.  427.) — There  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  word : why  Halliwell  did  not  explain  it, 

I cannot  guess.  It  simply  means  ohidiny,  i.  e. 
never  budging  an  inch.  When  Eitz-James  said 
to  Roderick  Dhu  — 

“ Come  one,  come  all ! this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I,” — 

he  approved  himself  to  be  hydand.  Of.  Halliwell’s 
quotation  — 

“ And  ye,  Ser  Gye,  a thousande, 

Bolde  men  and  wele  hydande," — 

where  “wele  hydande'"'  means  well  abiding,  un- 
flinching. There  is  a passage  in  Langland’s  Piers 
the  Ploioman  which  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
Avarice  is  described  as  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Antichrist,  and  is  represented  as  fighting  without 
flinching  as  long  as  his  bag  of  money  holds  out. 

It  runs  thus  : — 

“ ‘ Allas ! ’ quod  Conscience,  and  cryde  tho,  ‘ wokle  Crist, 
of  his  grace. 

That  Coveitise  were  Cristene!  that  is  so  kene  a 
fightere. 

And  boold  and  hidynge,  v/hile  his  bagge  lasteth.’  ” 
Langland’s  Piers  the  Plowman,  ed.  Wright, 
p.433. 

Some  MSS.  read  ahydynge  in  this  passage.  Our 
word  staunch  expresses  the  sense  of  it  tolerably 
well.  The  ending  -and  is  northern. 

Waltee  Wb  Seeat. 
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This  motto  was  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
before  that  title  was  conjoined  with  the  dukedom 
of  Gordon.  Its  meaning  is  abiding  or  lasting.” 
In  Mr.  C.  H.  Sharpe’s  publication  of  Surgundo; 
or^  the  Valiant  Christian,  a poem  on  George,  first 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  1636  (4to,  Edinburgh,  1837), 
there  is  a representation  of  a fine  ring,  with  the 
motto  ^‘Bydand  ” engraved  on  it.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Supposed  Madness  S.  iii.  428.) — The  tale 
inquired  for  by  Psychologist  is  probably  The 
Great  Winglebury  Duel”  in  Sketches  by  Boz. 

G.  M.  G. 

Chkonogeam  (4*^^  S.  iii.  404.) — In  Albury 
church  is  a chronogram  of  the  death,  in  1646,  of 
George  Duncombe  of  Weston,  the  founder  of  the 
once  wealthy  and  influential  branch  of  the  family 
in  Surrey : — 

“ ResVrgent  eX  Isto  pVLVere  qVI  Ibl  sepVLtI 
DorMIVut. 

My  body  pawn’d  to  Death  doth  here  remaine 
As  surety  for  the  soule’s  return  againe. 

Francis  Grigs  feciV^ 

G.  F.  D. 


^t^ccllancous* 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Shakspearian  Genealogies.  Part  I. : Identification  of  the 
Dramatis  Personce  in  Shakspeare’s  Historical  Plays 
from  King  John  to  Henry  Vlll. ; Notes  on  Characters 
in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet ; Persons  and  Places  belonging 
to  Warwickshire  alluded  to  in  several  Plays. — Part  II. : 
The  Shakspeare  and  Arden  Families,  and  their  Connec- 
tions ; with  Tables  of  Descent.  Compiled  by  George 
Russell  French.  (Macmillan.) 

In  the  belief  that  a satisfactory  identification  of  the 
illustrious  and  distinguished  personages  introduced  by 
Shakespeare  into  his  Historical  Dramas,  and  a correct 
knowledge  of  their  pedigree  would  be  especially  useful  in 
reading  those  works  “ which  in  almost  every  instance 
derive  a great  part  of  their  story  from  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  chief  persons  to  the  rank  and  honours  held 
by  their  ancestors,”  Mr.  French — who  is  already  known 
as  a genealogical  writer  b}’-  his  Ancestry  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert,  published  in  1841,  and  his  Royal 
Descent  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  published  in  1855 — 
has  busied  himself  in  attempting  to  identify  the  Dramatis 
Personce  of  the  Historical  Plays.  The  MS.  having  been 
presented  by  him  to  the  Editors  of  The  Cambridge  Shake- 
speare, has  been  printed  uniformly  with  that  work ; and 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  inquiries,  and  those 
who,  b}^  Mr.  French’s  researches,  find  themselves,  how- 
ever remotely,  connected  with  any  of  our  great  drama- 
tist’s heroes,  will  doubtless  receive  with  much  satisfaction 
these  new  illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  French  de- 
serves the  credit  of  having  found  new  ground  on  which 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and  his  claim  to  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  Shakespearean  commentators. 

Birmingham  Free  Library  Catalogue  of  the  Reference 
Department.  By  J.  D.  Mullins. 

The  library  of  which  this  ^s  a catalogue,  opened  only 
in  October,  1866,  now  contains  22,500  volumes  purchased 
under  the  penny  rate  levied  under  the  Free  Library  Act ; 


and  on  examining  this  compact  and  most  useful  cata- 
logue, it  is  hard  to  decide  to  whom  the  higher  credit 
should  be  given — to  Birmingham  for  the  formation  of  the 
library,  or  to  Mr.  Mullins  for  his  excellent  catalogue  of  it. 

Tracts  by  M.  Cenac  Moncaut.— We  have  received 
the  three  following  tracts,  to  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  : — 

I.  Les  Jardins  du  Roman  de  la  Rose  compares  avec 
ceux  des  Romains  et  ceux  du  Moyen  Age» 

II.  Lettres  sur  les  Celtes  et  les  Germains  : Les  Chants 
Historiques  Basques  et  les  Inscriptions  Vasconnes  des 
Convenae. 

III.  Lettres  a 31.  Paul  Meyer,  sur  V Auteur  de  la  Chan- 
son de  la  Croisade  Albigecise,  etc. 

They  are  published  by  Aubry  of  Paris. 

British  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome. — The 
weekly  lectures  and  excursions  of  this  Society  were  con- 
tinued as  long  as  there  were  any  English  or  American 
people  remaining  in  Rome  to  attend  them.  Mr.  Parker 
concluded  with  an  account  of  the  most  recent  excava- 
tions up  to  the  present  time,  and  announced  that  they 
would  not  be  continued  during  the  summer  for  want  of 
funds.  The  latest  discovery  is  the  remains  of  the  Thermae 
of  Severus  and  Commodus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Via  Appia  to  those  of  Antoninus  (Caracalla).  He  an- 
nounced that  the  ‘Lecture  on  the  Ancient  Streets  of 
Rome,  and  the  Roads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,’ 
had  been  printed  for  the  use  of  members,  with  an  en- 
graving to  show  the  nature  of  the  foss-waj^s  or  hollow- 
ways.  He  also  gave  notice  that  the  Society’s  room,  fitted 
up  with  the  large  collection  of  drawings  and  photographs, 
would  remain  open  for  a week,  for  the  use  of  any  of  the 
Roman  or  German  archaBologists  who  might  like  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted by  a considerable  number,  including  several  per- 
sons of  renown  as  archasologists  or  historians,  and  some 
of  high  rank,  including  at  least  one  of  the  cardinals. 

Biographical  Dictionary.  — We  learn  that  Mr. 
Laurence  B.  Phillips,  F.R.A.S.,  of  12,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury, author  of  the  “Autographic  Album,” &c.,  has 
been  engaged  for  a lengthened  period  upon  a concise 
Biographical  Dictionary  with  bibliographical  notes,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  an  important  book  of  reference,  as  it  is 
to  contain  about  100,000  names — a much  larger  number 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  voluminous  existing  dic- 
tionaries ; and  we  believe  he  is  working  many  rare  and 
valuable  sources,  to  make  this  work  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Death — we  regret  to  announce — has  deprived  us  of  one 
of  the  ripe  scholars  of  our  day  and  age,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Dyce,  who  sank  quietly  to  rest  on  the  15th  inst., 
after  a long  and  sad  illness,  at  the  age,  we  believe,  of 
seventy-one.  In  Mr.  Dyce’s  works  the  line  is  drawn 
between  the  careless,  haphazard  editorship  of  the  last 
generation,  and  the  more  scholar-like  performance  of  the 
same  work  which  is  now  common  in  our  literature.  He 
was  among  the  first — if  not  the  very  first — who  led  the 
way  to  this  great  improvement ; and  his  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Peele, 
Webster,  Skelton,  and  others  of  our  poets,  the  long  line 
closing  with  his  edition  of  Ford  completed,  during  his  last 
illness,  will  long  remain  monuments  of  his  care  and  skill, 
his  learning  and  industry.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,”  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  the 
Kembles,  and  most  of  our  living  men  of  letters,  must 
have  made  him  the  depository  of  much  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  present  age.  We  trust  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  away  with  him  ; he  used,  we  believe,  to 
keep  a diary. 
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BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


THS  STSW  'VSIiXbIJM  WOVS  CZiUB-KOUSB 


WAlfTED  TO  PITKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Arch;soi,ooia  Cantiana.  Vol.  I. 

Some  Account  op  i hb  Church  op  St.  Neots.  1786. 

Blight’s  Churches  op  East  Cornwall. 

— Crosses  op  West  Cornwall. 

Parton’s  Hospital  and  Parish  op  St.  Giles. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Tuckett,  66,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


Whitaker’s  History  op  Whalley. 

Eysons’  History  of  Derbyshire. 

Plott’s  Stappordshire.  With  sheet  of  Arms  omitted, 

Dibdin’s  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.  4 Vols. 

^des  Althorpian.®.  2 Vols. 

Bibliographical  Tour.  3Yo1s. 

Kimber’s  Baronetage.  3 Vols. 

Bagshaw’s  Spiritualibus  Pecci. 

Bife  op  Colonel  Hanger.  2 Vols. 

Durfey’s  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  6 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller.  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London.  W. 


Universal  Catalogub  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

M.  E.  B.  An  elucidation  of  George  Herbert's  poem  on  “ Hope,"  ap- 
peared in  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  X.  18,  333. 

S.  Redmond.  The  largest  amount  aiven  for  a picture  was  24,6127. 
It  was  Murillo's  " Conception  of  the  Virgin,"  purchased  by  the  French 
government  at  Marshal  Soult's  sale  in  May,  1852.  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  iii 
110. 

C.  W.  Barkley.  There  is  a long  account  of  the  YarUey  family  in 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  edit.  1863,  p.  1717 — Leyburn  is  in  the  parish  of 
Wensley,  in  the  North  Riding,  co.  York. 

C.  A.  W.  On  the  origin  of  the  saying,  “ Aprls  moi  le  diluge,"  see 
“ N.  & 0,.”  1st  S.  iii.  299;  3rd  S.  ii.  228,  279.— On  the  derivation  of  Cullet, 
or  broken  glass,  2nd  S.  i.  377.  419,  504. 

G.  W.  M.  The  lines  on  the  Eucharist,  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
have  been  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  v_.  438;  and  3rd  S.  xu_._76. — 
JOavid  Cox,  the  Birmingham  artist,  is  noticed  in  our  2nd  S.  in.  46; 
viii.  136. 

W.  Botfield's  Manners  and  Household  Expenses  in  England  was 
published  in  1841  by  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

S.  The  parish  church  of  Yately,  Hants,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 


Breakfast Epps’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comporting.— The  very 

agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:-”  The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  hornoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  di^tors 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  J lb.,  h lb.,  and  1 lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled— James  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

” Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


TO  BOOK-BUYERS. — C.  T.  JEFFERIES  & 

SONS’  CATALOGUE  (No.  42)  of  Rare  and  Curious  BOOKS 
(Black  Letter,  Early  Printed  Commentaries,  Chronicles,  Astrology, 
Horai,  Scarce  Tracts,  &c. ),  many  from  the  Library  of  the  late  MAR- 
QUIS of  HASTINGS,  including  an  extensive  and  curious  collection 
of  POETRY,  chiefly  from  the  Library  of  JOHN  GIBBS,  ESQ.,  among 
which  will  be  found  :—Manipulus  Curatorum,  1492— Agricola,  De  Re 
Metallica,  1657— Secrets  de  Alexis.  1557— Biblia  Grseca,  3 vols.  12mo, 
1526— Biblia  Espanola,  1569— Chap  Books.  4 vols.  limo — Constitutiones 
Ecclesice  Anglise,  1504— Cronique  de  Comines,  1524— Books  of  Emblems 
-Frank’s  Weltbuch,  1534— Heures  de  Paris,  1510— MS.  Horae  on  Vel- 
lum, li98— New  Testament,  1550,  &c.  Forwarded  post  free  for  one 

stamp.  Canynge’s  House,  Redcliff  Street,  Bristol. 


A GREAT  LUXURY  TO  ALL  READING  PERSONS. 

The  patent  reading-easel  for  support- 
ing the  Book  may  he  applied  to  any  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  and  can  be 
used  with  the  body  in  any  position  : a simple  mechanical  movement 
enabling  the  position  of  the  Book  to  be  varied  with  perfect  ease.  Price 
50s.  each  and  20s.  each.  Carriage  free  to  any  Railway  Station.  Draw- 
ing and  description  upon  application. 

E.  P.  NORTH,  6,  Exeter  Row,  Birmingham. 


JEWEL  ROBBERIES.— CHUBB’S  JEWEL 

SAFE>^  for  Ladies’  Dressing  Rooms_  give  the  greatest  Security 
from  the  attacks  of  Burglars.  All  sizes,  with  various  fittings,  from  77. 
upwards. 

CHUBB  & SON,  Makers  to  the  Queen,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


n-OTS  PiLPSlK. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want* 
t.  c.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c7.,  5s.  6c7.,  and  6s.  6c7.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c7.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c7.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c7.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  &d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  6s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c7. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication 52.  Fleet  Street. 

***  At  Home  from  10  till  5. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

B(£1!SSHS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  Zd. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

” Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Hera7(7. 

” Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


WHITE  and  SOUND  TEETH.— JEWSBURY 

and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  established, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine,  is  Is.  6c7.  and  2s.  6c7.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Gems.— A priced  catalogue  of  gold 

RINGS,  set  with  Antique* and  Modern  Gems,  some  from  the 
Poniatowski  Collection,  sent  post-free  by  W.  LINCOLN,  Jun.,  462, 
New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
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ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  DORSETSHIRE. 

The  rarity  of  traces  of  Roman  occupation  in 
this  part  of  Dorset  imparts  much  interest  to  a dis- 
covery made  during  some  draining  operations  in 
a field  close  to  Gillingham.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  presented  no  marks  of  disturbance,  but 
after  about  a foot  of  the  ordinary  loamy  soil  had 
been  removed  a layer  of  dark  earth— perhaps 
averaging  six  inches  in  thickness— was  found  rest- 
ing on  the  natural  sub-soil  of  Kimmeridge  clay. 
In  this  were  numerous  fragments  of  black,  grey, 
and  red  ware  of  decidedly  Roman-British  charac- 
ter— remains  of  querns,  bones  and  teeth  of  animals, 
and  stones  brought  from  a distance;  all  clearly 
evidencing  the  site  of  habitations  of  the  Roman 
age.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings,  there  is 
unfortunately  no  evidence,  the  result  of  numerous 
excavations  made  with  the  kind  permission  and 
aid  of  the  owner  of  the  estate  being  that  hardly  a 
stone  had  been  left  on  another.  A rude  kind  of 
pitching,  formed  of  moderate-sized  stones  set 
edgewise,  was  traced  out  in  one  or  two  spots,  but 
we  failed  to  light  on  either  wall  or  foundation. 
The  disappearance  of  these  need  excite  no  sur- 
prise, since  in  old  times  they  must  have  afforded 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  quarry  for  the 
building  of  the  neighbouring  village.  Indeed  the 
probability  of  such  a removal  is  placed  beyond  a 


doubt  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  a vestige  of  stone 
was  found  in  digging  recently  on  the  well-ascer- 
tained site  of  a royal  hunting-seat  near  this  place, 
although  contemporary  records  showthat  John  and 
Henry  III.  built  there  extensively.  Many  of  the 
remaining  stones  are  tinged  with  the  deep  red 
stain  caused  by  fire,  and  bits  of  charcoal  were 
frequently  observed,  also  a few  clinkers  that  must 
be  ascribed  to  mineral  coal.  A single  fragment 
only  of  Roman  brick  has  come  to  light,  but  the 
existence  of  stone  within  half  a mile  may  partly 
account  for  this.  A piece  of  coarse  red  ware, 
seemingly  part  of  a water-pipe,  is  the  sole  indica- 
tion of  bath  or  hypocaust.  No  building-stone  pre- 
sented any  trace  of  a tool. 

Scattered  fragments  only  of  vessels  were  found, 
and  scarcely  ever  has  one  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  corresponding  portions.  Several  pieces  of 
even  the  coarse  ware  retain  the  rivets  with  which 
their  ancient  owners  had  sought  to  hold  them 
together.  There  are  several  fragments  of  mor- 
taricB  studded  inside  with  small  bits  of  flint. 
Most  of  the  ware  is  of  the  coarse  type  usually 
found  on  Roman  sites  in  the  nearer  parts  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  but  a few  fragments  are 
identical  in  texture  and  make  with  the  produce 
of  the  kilns  discovered  in  the  New  Forest  by  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Bartlett  in  1853,  and  described  in  the 
Archceologia  of  that  year.  However,  by  far  the 
most  notable  feature  in  this  find  is  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  fragments  of  Samian  ware;  frag- 
ments, alas ! only,  but  evidently  portions  of  very 
handsome  vessels,  varying  in  size  from  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter  to  nearly  twelve  inches. 
The  patterns  embossed  on  them  must  have  been 
of  very  elegant  character,  and  the  fine  texture  of 
the  ware  contrasts  very  favourably  with  that  of  a 
small  fragment  found  near  Rome.  One  small 
piece  has  a rivet  seemingly  of  tin,  and  a potter’s 
stamp  (advocasio)  not  in  Mr.  Akerman’s  Index. 
These  Samian  fragments  may  be  set  down  as 
occurring  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  ten 
of  the  common  ware.  A few  small  bits  of  glass 
of  blue  or  green  tint  were  picked  up. 

First  among  the  few  metal  objects  must  be 
mentioned  a spoon,  six  and  a half  inches  long,  the 
square  bronze  handle  tapering  almost  to  a point 
and  slightly  ornamented ; the  bowl,  probably  of 
the^  same  metal,  thickly  coated  with  tin.  A 
similar  spoon,  but  of  plainer  character,  is  engraved 
in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Ancient  Wiltshire.  An  iron 
spear-head,  three  and  a quarter  inches  long,  and  a 
few  nails  similar  in  type  to  those  found  at  Sil- 
chester,  comprise  all  the  objects  in  that  metal. 

Three  small  brass  coins  were  found,  but  on  one 
only  does  image  or  superscription  remain.  This 
is  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  in  fair  preserva- 
tion. Ohv.  : IMP  CONSTANTINVS  F AVG,  USUal  bust. 
Rev. : SOLI  invicto  comiti,  usual  type.  At  the 
side  T F — : exergue,  pln. 
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The  upper  stone  of  one  quern  was  found  per- 
fect. It  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
the  usual  groove  to  receive  the  handle.'  The 
material  of  this,  as  of  the  broken  querns  turned 
out  on  the  same  site,  is  a hard  ferruginous  green 
sandstone,  of  a kind  which  I believe  does  not 
occur  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  certainly  of 
very  different  stone  from  a three-feet  quern  found 
in  levelling  the  remarkable  pits  at  the  Celtic  site 
of  Pen,  five  miles  distant,  where  green  sandstone 
was  probably  quarried  for  making  querns. 

The  bones  and  teeth  associated  with  these  re- 
mains are  chiefly  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and  horse. 
Many  of  the  bones  had  been  split  lengthwise,  but 
none  show  marks  of  the  saw  or  other  instrument. 
Some  oyster-shells  were  also  found. 

The  remains  I have  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
scribe occur  on  the  highest  spot  for  several  miles 
round  this  place,  and  have  been  traced  in  varying 
amount  over  a space  of  at  least  two  hundred  yards 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards ; probably  they 
extend  much  further.  The  field,  partly  drained 
last  winter,  is  called  Morel  Leas,  but  I can  find  no 
early  authority  for  the  spelling.  No  traces  of 
earth-works  have  been  detected,  nor  was  the  site 
at  all  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a fortification.  No 
Roman  road  is  known  to  have  existed  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  will  interest  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  nearest  piece  of  high 
road  is  called  Cold  Harbour. 

I trust  that  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  exploration  of  Roman 
.sites  will  kindly  express  their  opinion  as  to  what 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  find  for  purposes 
•of  local  history.  Quid  am. 


VELOCIPEDES. 

The  recent  introduction  into  this  country  of  an 
improved  kind  of  velocipede  has  caused  consider- 
able excitement,  and  has  doubtless  given  rise  to 
some  curiosity  as  to  the  history  of  yelocipedes 
generally.  The  French  claim  the  credit  of  the 
invention,  and  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  of  July  27, 
1799,  is  an  account  of  a velocipede  invented  by 
M.  Blanchard ; and  another  was  exhibited  in 
rapid  motion  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  which  was 
moved  by  a man  pressing  his  feet  alternately 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  guided  by  a second 
rider.  The  latter  machine  was  afterwards  ex- 
hibited at  Versailles  before  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
court ; and  in  1808  another  made  its  appearance 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  had  low 
wheels,  and  the  rider’s  feet  dragged  upon  the 
ground. 

I have  by  me  some  magazine  scraps  on  the 
subject  of  velocipedes.  One  of  them  names  as  the 
inventor  Baron  Charles  de  Druis,  who  was  Master 
of  Woods  and  Forests  to  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Baden.  A letter  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 


for  1819  gives  another  account  of  their  origin. 
The  writer  says : In  point  of  fact  the  velocipede 
seems  to  owe  its  birth-ties  to  the  go-cart.  In 
Welsh  counties  there  are  go-carts  of  the  form  of- 
parallelograms.”  I have  also  a print  published 
in  1819  of  a velocipede  called  The  Patent 
Accelerator,”  and  another  of  the  same  date 
representing  Johnson’s  Pedestrian  Hobby-horse 
Riding-school,  40,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,” 
accompanied  by  directions  for  propelling  and  man- 
aging the  machine. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  claims,  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  invention  of  the  veloci- 
pede, or  some  similar  instrument,  was  antecedent 
to  all  of  them,  for  I find  in  the  County  Magazine 
for  1787  the  following  enigma,  the  answer  to 
which  is  given  as  Hobby-horse  ” : — 

“ Though  some  perhaps  will  me  despise,  "I 
Others  my  charms  still  highly  prize,  V 
(Yet,  ne’ertheless,  think  themselves  Avise.)  J 
Sometimes,  ’tis  true,  1 am  a toy. 

Contriv’d  to  please  some  active  boy  ; 

But  I amuse  each  Jack  o’  dandy,  ” "i 

E’en  great  men  sometimes  have  me  handy,  > 

As  witness  Mr.  Toby  Shandy  : J 

Yet  seldom  I gain  many  thanks. 

Though  I serve  people  of  all  ranks  : — 

Lady-painters,  lordling  fiddlers. 

And  (though  I say  it)  sometimes  riddlers. 

Who,  when  on  me  they’re  got  astride. 

Think  that  on  Pegasus  they  ride. 

But  thus  to  boast  avails  me  not, 

‘Eor  O,  for  0,  I am  forgot.’  ” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  toy  is 
referred  to  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  this 
riddle,  and  whether  it  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  modern  velocipede  ? Saitdalium. 


“ AH ! CA  IRA.” 

The  following  may  be  worth  preserving  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  pages  of  -‘N.  & Q.”  It  is  an 
exact  copy  of  one  of  the  most  famous  songs  of 
the  first  French  Revolution  ; and  the  original  was 
purchased  in  Paris  at  the  time.  It  is  printed, 
with  the  music,  on  a small  sheet  octavo  size. 

F.  C.  H. 

“ AH  ! CA  IRA  (Dictum  Populaire). 

Air  de  la  nouvelle  Contre-danse,  dite  Le  Carillon  National. 
A Paris,  Chez  les  freres  Savigny,  a la  Sincope,  sur  le 
Pont  neuf.  No.  17,  attenant  le  Quai  des  Orf  cores. 

I. 

Ah. ! ga  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  sans  cesse  repete; 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgre  les  mutins  tout  reussira. 

Nos  ennemis  confus  en  restent  la, 

Et  nous  allons  chanter  Alleluia  ! 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Quand  Boileau  jadis  du  clerge  parla, 

Comme  un  prophete  il  a predit  cela. 

En  chantant  ma  chansonette  avec  plaisir  on  dira. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgrd  les  mutins  tout  reussira. 
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II. 

Ah  ! 5a  ira,  ca  ira,  9 a ira, 

Suivant  les  maximes  de  I’Evangile, 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Du  Legislateur  tout  s’accomplira, 

Oelui  qui  s’eleve  on  I’abaissera, 

Et  qui  s’abaisse  Ton  elevera, 

Ah ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Le  vrai  catechisme  nous  instruira, 

Et  Taffreux  fanatisrae  s’eteindra. 

Pour  etre  a la  loi  docile 
Tout  Fran9ois  s’exercera, 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

in. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Pierrot  et  Margot  chantent  k la  guinguette. 
Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Eejouissons  nous,  le  bon  terns  viendra. 

Le  Peuple  fran9ois  jadis  a quia, 

L’aristocrate  dit  mea  culpa. 

Ah ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Le  clerge  regrette  le  bien  qu’il  a, 

Par  justice  la  nation  I’aura, 

Par  le  prudent  La  Fayette, 

Tout  trouble  s’apaisera. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

IV. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Par  les  flambeaux  de  I’auguste  Assemblee, 

Ah ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Le  Peuple  arme  toujours  se  gardera, 

Le  vrai  d’avec  le  faux  Ton  connoitra, 

Le  Citoyen  pour  le  bien  soutiendra. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Quand  I’aristocrate  protestera, 

Le  bon  Citoyen  au  nez  lui  rira. 

Sans  avoir  Fame  troublee, 

Toujours  le  plus  fort  sera. 

Ah ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

V. 

■“  Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Petits,  comme  grands,  sont  soldats  dans  Fame. 
Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

Pendant  la  guerre  aucun  ne  trahira, 

Avec  coeur  tout  bon  Fran9oi3  combattra, 

;S’il  voit  du  louche  hardiment  parlera. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  etc. 

La  Fayette  dit,  Vienne  qui  voudra, 

Le  patriotisme  leur  repondi'a, 

Sans  crainte,  ni  feu,  ni  flamme, 

Le  Fran9ois  toujours  vaincra. 

Ah  ! 9a  ira,  ca  ira,  9a  ira ! ” 


“EDINBURGH  REVIEW”:  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

“ The  scheme,”  says  Sj^dney  Smith,  “ was  concocted  in 
a room  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  of  a house  in 
Buccleuch  Place  (Edinburgh),  the  residence  of  Jeffrey.” 

Adverting  to  this,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Lord  Camphell’s  late  posthumous  publication 
(Edinburgh  Review,  No.  264,  p.  577)  observes : 

“ The  eighth  or  ninth  story  is  poetry,  as  it  happens 
that  Buccleuch  Place  is  in  the  New  Town,  where  the 
houses,  in  these  early  days,  run  to  the  uniform  height  of 
three  storeys  only.” 

There  surely  ought  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  a 
matter  like  this ) nor  can  there  be  any  when  the 


facts  are  correctly  stated,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted. 
The  author  of  it  is  obviously  quite  ignorant  of  the 
localities  of  Edinburgh  or  their  history,  and  to 
make  such  statements  in  the  Review  which  bears 
the  patronymic  of  the  city  is  not  very  excusable. 
1.  Buccleuch  Place  is  not  in  the  New  Town.  On 
the  contrary,  it  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old 
Toivn,  whereas  the  New  Town  is  wholly  to  the 
north  of  the  Old.  2.  Though  Sydney  Smith’s 
eighth  or  ninth  storey  ” was  clearly  meant  as  a 
joke,  it  is  not  true  that  the  houses  in  Buccleuch 
Place  rise  to  the  uniform  height  of  three  storeys 
only.  Every  one  of  them  consists  of/o?^r  storeys, 
all  of  which  are  distinctly  above  the  level  of  the 
street;  and  if  to  these  are  added  the  sunk  and 
garret  flats,  they  contain  six  flats  or  storeys. 
3.  The  writer  directly  mis-states  the  fact  when 
he  says  that — in  what  he  calls  these  early  days  ” 
(i.  e.  1802  !) — ^Hhe  houses  were  limited  in  height 
to  three  storeys,”  thus  implying  that  the  building 
of  very  high  houses  in  Edinburgh  commenced  at 
a subsequent  date ; while  it  is  well  known  that 
the  very  reverse  is  the  truth,  all  the  very  high 
houses  being  in  1802  at  least  a century  old,  and 
none  such  being  built  afterwards. 

Lord  BroughawbS  Names.  — In  the  preceding 
page  of  the  same  article  it  is  said  that  Lord 
Brougham  had  a favourite  younger  brother  whose 
Christian  name  was  Peter,  and  that  from  regard 
to  the  name  he  was  himself  entered  as  Henry 
Peter  when  he  came  to  the  Scotch  bar.”  In  sup- 
port of  this,  reference  is  made  by  the  reviewer  0 
Lord  Cockburn’s  Life  of  Jeffrey,  but  both  Lord 
Cockburn  and  the  reviewer  seem  ignorant  that 
Lord  Brougham  himself  was  baptised  ^HTenry 
Peter.''''  In  the  Laiu  Magazine  for  February,  1855, 
pp.  17  and  18,  will  be  found  a copy  of  the  entry 
of  that  baptism  in  the  register  of  births  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  I now  quote  : — 

“30  September,  1778.  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  parish 
of  St.  Gileshand  Eleanor  S3m[ie  his  spouse,  a son  born  on 
19  current,  named  Heniy  TeterT 

G. 

Edinburgrh. 


Epigram  by  Dr.  Hawtrey.  — I have  recently 
had  recalled  to  my  memory  the  late  Edward 
Craven  Hawtrey,  a courteous  gentleman  and  most 
accomplished  scholar,”  as  you  briefly  and  justly 
call  him  in  your  notice  of  his  death  (3'’'^  S.  i.  100). 
Has  the  following  epigram  written  by  him  ap- 
peared in  print  ? If  not,  it  is  print-worthy. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Tuam,  Br.  Plunket,  has  (or 
had)  the  reputation  of  publishing  a Charge  ” 
delivered  by  his  lordship,  found  to  be  (totidem 
verbis)  a sermon  written  (I  believe  also  printed) 
some  years  before  by  a clergyman  of  his  (or  some 
other)  diocese. 

I quote  Dr.  Hawtrey’s  epigram  from  memory. 
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and  so  possibly  not  exactly  as  he  wrote  it.  I think 
it  very  happy  : — 

Nostras,  improbe,  pone  Condones, 

Quae  scripsi,  mea  sunt. — Tuam  requiris  ? 

Frustra  glorier  hoc  episcopatu, 

Tuam  ni  liceat  Mea  m vocare.” 

Charles  Thieiold. 

Cambridge. 

P.S.  Martial,  as  far  as  I know,  has  neither 
trochee  nor  iambic  in  the  beginning  of  the  hen- 
decasyllable.  Catullus,  however,  and  I believe 
E.  C.  H.  loved  him,  has  either  license,  as  in  Ascle- 
piad  metres. 

MoiSTTJMEjSrTAL  INSCRIPTION  AT  NeTTLEHAM,  CO. 
Lincoln. — The  vicar  of  Nettleham,  near  Lincoln, 
has  courteously  supplied  me  with  a copy  of  the 
following  monumental  inscription,  the  only  one 
at  Nettleham  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  well- 
known  Bishop  Bands,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Liturgy.  The  bishop  was  buried  there  in  August 
1551,  but  has  no  memorial  in  the  church,  and 
the  earliest  register  begins  only  in  1583.  The 
lady  commemorated  was  married  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Lincoln,  on  January  19,  1591-2 — ‘^Mr.  Walter 
Nethercotes  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bands  ” (par. 
reg.  ) — and  was  a daughter  of  Thomas  Bands,  Esq[., 
auditor  of  the  church  of  Lincoln,  &c.,  who  died 
Feb.  17,  1608-9,  and  has  a brass  in  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral. This  Thomas  Bands  was  the  son  of  the 
bishop,  and  ‘Mor  many  years  commissary  and 
official  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow.” 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Yorke, 
Esq.,  and  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters : — 

“ Dorothese  Nethercotes  eiusq:  animulte  candicliss:  quse 
ad  coelos  evolavit  29  Junii  1603,  Ob  Pietatem  Castitatem 
Modestiam  multasq:  suavitates  ac  gratas  gratias,  Tres 
quos  tulit  opt:  spe  ac  specie  liberos  Martham,  Mariam, 
Thomam,  deniq:  ob  familiam  probe  curatara  ac  sobolem 
Gualterus  Nethercotes  coniunx  moestissimus  aeterni  desi- 
derii  et  amoris  ergo  posuit.” 

Tewars. 

^‘Oriental  Scrupulosity.” — Byron  has  two 
lines  (^Don  Juan,  canto  v.)  — 

“He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  ‘ Oriental  scrupulosity.’  ” 

The  editor  of  the  noble  poet,  in  a foot-note,  gives 
Gibbon  as  the  authority  for  the  last  phrase.  Is  it 
not  more  likely  to  be  taken  from  Johnson’s  Life  of 
Sivift,  in  which  we  read : — 

“ The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations. 
He  had  a muddy  kind  of  complexion,  which,  though  he 
washed  himself  with  Oriental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look 


SocH  OR  Sock.— The  other  day  at  Minster,  in 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  a mother,  whilst  repeatedly 
kissing  her  crowing  baby,  exclaimed  : You  are 
a sock,  you  know !”  Kissing  it  again  and  again 
^‘Yes,  yes,  you  know  you  are  a little  sock!” 
Evidently  a Kentish  term  of  endearment. 

Alered  John  Dunkin. 


Vert  like  Smoke.”  — In  an  article  headed 
^^Odd  Ways  of  getting  a Living  ” in  All  the  Year 
Round  for  JMay  1,  the  colouring  of  meerschaum 
pipes,  it  is  stated,  was  an  industry  that  used  to 
thrive  in  Paris.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say : — 

“ These  (pipes)  they  Avould  colour  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
franc  to  a franc  each,  according  to  size,  payable  half  in 
cash  and  half  in  tobacco  at  the  v/holesale  price.  Such 
adepts  had  they  become,  and  so  laboriously  did  they  puff 
and  blow,  that,  with,  a consumption  of  half  a franc’s 
wmrth  of  tobacco,  they  could  produce  one  large  or  a couple 
of  small  masterpieces  a day,  Y,^hich  gave  them  a net  profit 
of  fifty  centimes.” 

As  it  takes  many  months  to  colour  even  a small 
meerschaum,  to  say  that  one  large  or  two  small 
pipes  were  ever  perfected  in  a day  by  consuming 
in  them  half  a franc’s  worth  of  tobacco  ” is 
simply  absurd.  It  would  indeed  be  an  odd  way 
of  getting  a living,  but  it  is  much  more  odd  that 
any  one  should  put  forth  such  a statement  as  a 
fact.  Charles  Wylie. 

Header’s  Maxim. — 

“ Learn  to  read  slow — all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.” 

M.  D. 

The  Horse’s  Head  in  Acoustics.  — Becently 
beneath  the  floor  of  a house  a horse’s  head  was 
dug  up,  which  had  been  buried  there,  it  is  said, 
to  cause  an  echo  in  the  room.  Some  years  ago  a 
horse’s  head  was  placed  under  the  organ  in  a 
parish  church  in  Munster  by  an  enthusiastic 
parishioner,  in  order  to  give  increased  effect  to  the 
music.  I send  this  as  communicated  to  me.  It 
reads  almost  like  a joke,  and  the  absence  of  parti- 
culars is  suspicious ; but  you  may  deem  it  worthy 
of  notice,  as  the  practice  is  most  curious  if  true. 
The  finding  of  remains  of  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals in  churches  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  (1®*  S.  V.  453),  but  without  any  refer- 
ence to  acoustics.  Shem. 

French-Enolish.  — The  enclosed  clipping 
seems  worthy  of  preservation  in  your  columns  as 
a curiosity  of  literature  : — 

“ You’ve  been  laughing,  I presume,  over  the  reprint 
of  that  article  from  Once  a Week  on  Portuguese-English. 
Equally  good  in  its  way  was  a petition  sent  to  Mr.  Sumner 
the  other  day,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  Senate.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

“ ‘ To  the  Honorable  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the  United 

States  and  Speaker  and  Member  of  the  Congres  of  the 

US. 

“ ‘ Honored  Gentlemen ! In  putting  my  foot  upon  the 
Americon  Soil  in  1831,  under  the  impulse  and  auspices 
of  General  Lafayette,  with  our  common  regrets  upon  the 
deception  practised  upon  the  good  believers  in  the^  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  1 was  struck  with  anxiety,  in  seeing  the 
Slavery  feeding  itself  and  to  be  protected  _ under  the 
Shadow  of  the  Americon  Liberty.  Since  walking  further 
in  the  Country,  during  36  years,  I sow  the  men  and  things 
in  mine  J ourney,  mine  pelerinage,  my  errors  and  suffer- 
ings. Mine  intelligence  and  knowledge  prompted  me 
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Several  times,  to  put  solemnely  & sorrowfully,  to  tlie 
Wise  Gallatin,  my  countrjmion  this  grave  QUESTION 

“ ‘ did  this  people  could  he  Eepublicon  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I thought  my  duty  to  coll  the  attention  of  President 
Lincoln  per  letter  some  time  before  his  death,  at  this  Idea 
•of  Jefferson,  a Singular  Legislature,  and  a plurial  Execu- 
tive, believing  that  now,  the  salvation  of  the  Nation  re- 
quire it : my  letter  wos  not  ans’d. 

To  say  I came  as  citizen  of  the  United  States  Colla- 
borator from  1830  of  the  General  Lafayette,  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  the  Slavery,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  FREE 
labor,  for  the  Safety  of  the  Republic  & of  the  Institutione 
Respublicon  ; to  pass  a bill  to  invite  and  to  provide  for  a 
Congres  of  the  Nations  Respublicon,  to  promote  the  peace 
on  the  Earth,  tlie  equity  and  Humanit}’-  of  the  Laws,  for 
the  advancement  & the  realization  of  the  Christean  Eco- 
nomy and  dispensation,  between  the  Governments  and 
the  Peoples  for  the  individual  welfare  of  the  Citizen  and 
of  the  Nations.  To  see  to  take  out  of  Our  Cities,  the 
hideous  picture  of  the  mendicity  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
'Crimes  and  Vices,  to  promote  the  Virtues,  instead  of 
living  on  the  Hypocrisy,  to  help  the  Suffering  Humanity  ; 
to  quitt  the  fatal  error  of  a Respublick  founded  upon  ma- 
terial interests  badly  understood ; but  to  be  a Nation,  to 
have  one  Legislation  uniform,  codified,  equality  of  Laws 
and  of  Justice  in  fact  and  not  illusorjq  with  feelings  of 
Maternity  between  the  Citizens  native  and  naturalized. 

‘ and  your  Petitioner  will  for  ever  pray.’  ” 

W.  H.  Whitmore. 

Boston. 

Eadeord  Semele  : A Warwickshire  Legend. 
During  a visit  to  this  part  of  Warwickshire  a 
countryman  told  me  that  at  one  time  the  village 
was  only  called  Radford  Semele  owing  its  origin 
to  an  explanation  made  by  the  Devil  while  he  was 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  legend  is,  that  in 
days  of  yore  Old  Nick  was  fond  of  sojourning  in 
South  Warwickshire,  and  once  pitched  his  tent 
at  Harbury,  a village  near  Radford  ; but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  he  was  unable 
to  find  sufficient  food  for  his  subsistence,  and  was 
•eventually  starved  out,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  common  here  that  ‘‘  Hungry  Harbury  is 
the  place  where  the  Devil  got  starved  to  death.” 

^ On  quitting  Harbury,  the  Old  Gentleman  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  north,  not  stopping  until  he 
reached  Ufton  Hill,  which  he  ascended  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  country,  and  to  de- 
termine his  route.  However,  from  some  unas- 
signable cause  he  suddenly  fell  into  a state  of 
bewilderment,  and  was  quite  at  a loss  to  know 
his  whereabouts.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting some  of  his  scattered  wits,  and  had  a faint 
impression  that  he  could  recognise  his  old  quar- 
ters in  the  distance.  Then  his  ejQ  rested  on  a 
quiet  village  and  its  prominent  old  mansion  with 
quaint  tower ; outside  was  a winding  staircase. 
After  scanning  the  place  for  some  time,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  very  gleefully,  Ah ! ah  ! now 
I know  where  I am.  Why,  that’s  Radford  seem- 
ingly.” 

Mr.  Mephistopheles’  expression  was  so  fre- 
quently repeated  that  Radford  Seemingly  ulti- 
mately became  the  accepted  name  of  the  village, 


Seemingly  changing  to  Semele  in  conformity  to 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  the  district. 

George  J.  S.  Lock. 

The  last  Descendant  oe  Tilly.  — 

“ The  line  of  Count  Tilly,  the  celebrated  opponent  of 
Gustavus  in  the  thirty  years’  war,  has  just  become  ex- 
tinct by  the  decease  of  Count  Charles  Gustavus  Edward 
Augustus  von  Tserclas  Tilly  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
five.  He  had  been  chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
and  a member  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  Brabant;  and 
was  the  last  direct  descendant  of  Everard  von  Tserclas 
Tilly,  the  liberator  of  Brussels  in  1356,  and  of  his  de- 
scendant above  alluded  to,  who  was  generalissimo  of  the 
Catholic  League  in  the  17th  century.” 

The  above  appeared  in  The  Times  of  April  27, 
1869.  Should  it  not  find  a corner  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  ? 

F.  W.  J. 

Aeeliction.  — The  serious  though  poetical 
lines,”  cited  in  Defoe’s  letter  to  Keimer  (4*^^  S. 
iii.  422),  are  a Christian  paraphrase  of  the  extract 
from  Pliny  (Up.  vii.  26),  in  reference  to  which 
Mr.  Leckie,  in  his  recently  published  work.  The 
History  of  European  Morals,  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne  (vol.  i,  p.  256),  observes : — 

“There  is  a passage  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  letters 
of  Pliny,  which  I think  extremely  remarkable,  and  to 
which  I can  recall  no  Pagan  parallel : ‘Nuper  me  cujus- 
dam  amici  languor  admonuit  optimos  esse  nos  dum  in- 
firmi  sumus.  Quern  enim  infirmum  aut  avaritia  aut 
libido  solicitat.?  Non  amoribus  servit,  non  appetit  ho- 
nores — tunc  Deos,  tunc  hominem.esse  se  meminit.” 

Neither  can  I.  Epicteths. 

Nursery  Rhymes. — Your  paper  is  a means  of 
preserving  nursery  rhymes  which  would  otherwise 
be  forgotten.  I venture  to  send  you  a part  of  one 
which  I write  down  from  a memory  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  spelling  it  according  to  sound.  I 
remember  only  two  verses,  though  I believe  there 
were  several.  The  two  which  remain  to  me  are 
as  clear  on  my  memory  as  if  I now  heard  them ; 
one  is,  as  you  will  see,  the  explanation  of  the 
other ; but  whether  the  refrain  is  a corruption  of 
Latin,  or  mere  verbiage,  I am  quite  unable  to 
determine.  Some  of  your  readers  may  possess  the 
remainder,  or  may  have  other  versions  of  it  if  you 
think  it  worth  inserting.  - 

“ My  true  love  is  gone  to  sea, 

Perry  merrj’-  dicksum  dormanee; 

And  these  are  the  things  that  he  sent  me, 

With  my  tetrum  tortrum  ; 

Paradise  taught  them, 

Periy  merry  dicksum  dormanee. 

“ He  sent  me  a cherry  without  ere  a stone. 

Perry  merry  dicksum  dormanee  ; 

He  sent  me  a chicken  without  ere  a bone. 

With  my  tetrum  tortrum  ; 

Paradise  taught  them. 

Perry  merry  dicksum  dormanee. 
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“ When  the  cherry  was  a blossom  it  had  ne’er  a stone, 
Perry  merry  dicksum  dormanee ; 

W^hen  the  chicken  was  an  egg  it  had  ne’er  a bone. 
With  my  tetrum  tortrum ; 

Paradise  taught  them, 

Perry  merry  dicksum  dormanee.” 

I think  there  were  verses  about  a book  which 
no  one  could  read,  and  other  paradoxical  asser- 
tions, which  were  cleared  up  in  the  like  manner 
and  with  the  same  constant  refrain.  R.  K. 


eauerte^. 

ARBRE  SEC. 

I seek  elucidation  of  the  legend  of  the  ardre 
sec  which  is  referred  to  by  a variety  of  mediaeval 
writers.  Maundevile  and  Schiltberger  apply  this 
name  to  the  oak  of  Mamre  near  Hebron,  telling 
how  it  dried  up  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion, 
but  will  bloom  again,  &c.  Friar  Odoric  speaks 
of  an  arhre  sec  as  existing  at  Tauris  ,•  and 
Marco  Polo  describes  it  in  Khorasan.  The  latter 
also  identifies  it  with  the  “tree  of  the  sun,’’  which 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  Alexander  warns  the 
king  of  his  approaching  death,  an  identification 
which  appears  to  be  due  to  some  versions  of  the 
Alexandrian  romance.  This  identification  is  not 
traceable  in  the  poem  of  Lambert  le  Court,  as 
published.  But  M.  Paulin  Paris,  making  quota- 
tions from  MS.  No.  6,985  Fonds  ancien  of  the 
Imperial  Library,  which  contains  a later  version 
of  the  Chanson  d'  Alexandre,  after  mentioning  some 
of  the  wonders  encountered  by  the  king,  says : 
“ Another  tree  called  V arhre  sec  ..  . reveals  to 
Alexander  the  secret  of  the  fate  which  attends 
him  in  Babylon.”  {Les  MSS.  frangais  de  la  Bibl. 
du  Roi,  iii.  105.)  I must  state  that  I have  exa- 
mined the  MS.  in  question  (in  which  the  account 
of  the  oracular  trees  occurs  at  folio  78  verso  and 
79),  without  having  been  able  to  trace  the  term 
arhre  sec.  But  I have  not  much  experience  in 
such  work  ; and  M.  Paulin  Paris  is  not  likely  to  be 
wrong.  The  English  King  AUsaundre,  published 
by  Weber,  shows  clearly  that  in  its  French  ori- 
ginal the  term  arhre  sec  was  used,  though  the 
word  has  been  mistranscribed  (cirheset),  and  mis- 
understood by  the  editor  as  standing  for  arhutus. 
(See  Weher,  i.  277  ; iii.  381.)  I should  be  parti- 
cularly thankful  for  information  and  references : 
first,  as  to  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  the  legend  of 
the  “ dry  tree”  ; and,  secondly,  as  to  versions,  MS, 
or  printed,  of  the  Alexandrian  romance,  in  which 
the  very  old  story  of  the  oracular  sun-tree  is 
found  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  legend  of  the  arhre 
sec.  I may  note  that  in  M.  Francisque  Michel’s 
Thedtre  frangais  au  moyen  age,  the  plays  in  which 
contain  several  references  to  the  arhre  sec,  evi- 
dently as  a legendary  object  familiar  to  the  people, 
the  editor  refers  for  notes  on  the  subject  to  the 


Roman  de  (Paris,  1831),  and  to  the  glos- 

sary of  Chanson  de  Rolande.  I have  not  access  to 
the  former,  and  I have  not  found  anything  in  the- 
latter.  H.  Y. 

Palermo. 


“THE  LIFE  OF  THE  B.  VIRGIJf  S.  JOANE” 

I have  a copy  of  the  above  work,  which  wants 
the  title,  and  I would  feel  much  obliged  for  any 
information  concerning  it.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  for  marvellous  anec- 
dotes relative  to  the  earthly  career  of  one  woman 
that  I have  ever  met  with.  It  is  a small  8vo  con- 
taining 298  pages,  of  which  216  are  devoted  to  the 
life,  the  rest  to  the  “Approbation  ” The  volume 
is  dedicated  by  Brother  Francis  Bell,  by  whom  I 
presume  it  was  translated,  “ To  the  Right  Virtu- 
ous and  Venerable  Sisters  both  in  Blood  and 
Religion,  Sister  Margaret  and  Sister  Elizabeth 
Radcliffe,  professed  of  the  second  order  S.  Francis^ 
called  the  poore  Dames  of  S.  Clare.”  The  pro- 
logue tells  us  that  it  is  “ full  of  visions,  revelations^ 
extacies,  and  apparitions  of  angels  and  devils.” 
Raptes,  to  which  S.  Joane  was  very  subject,  the 
author  defines  as  a “ profound  sleep,”  called  by 
the  Hebrews  tardemach,  and  by  the  Greeks  extasie. 
From  the  “ Approbation  ” we  may  infer  that  the 
life  was  compiled  by  “ Fr.  Antonie  Dapa,”  chap- 
lain to  his  Catholic  Majesty  Don  Philippe  HL 
S.  Joane  was  born  1481,  “ on  the  day  of  the 
holie  Crosse  in  Maye,  in  the  holie  ground  of 
Toledo.” 

Passing  by  the  marvellous  apparitions,  raptes, 
&c.  with  which  the  little  volume  abounds,  I 
select  the  following  narrative  from  the  “ Appro- 
bation,” p.  285.  After  mentioning  some  miracles 
wrought  by  rosaries,  he  says : — 

“ The  authors  being  many  which  I have  related,  and 
very  common,  I speak  not  of  them  in  particular ; one  only 
I will  relate,  for  that  it  seemeth  to  mee  more  new,  and 
more  like  than  the  others,  to  that  we  have  in  this  booke; 
And  it  is  of  a tree  very  prodigious,  which  miraculously 
sprong  up  on  a sodaine  in  a great  field  in  the  ile  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  bishopprike  of  Corcke  and  Cion  in  the  countie- 
of  Desmon,  all  loaden  with  rosaries,  like  a vine  when  it 
is  most  loden  with  clusters  of  grapes,  and  the  cordes  or 
stringes  of  the  beades  cleaving  to  the  tree,  and  were 
fastened  so  to  it,  as  are  the  stalkes  of  the  fruict  which 
groweth  out  of  whatsomever  other  tree  ; of  this  miracle 
make  mention  Francis  Belleforesto,  a graue  author,  and 
others  who  haue  written  after  him,  and  all  doe  note  that 
it  seemed  God  made  it,  that  it  might  appeare  how  he 
favoured  and  approved  the  use  of  holy  rosaries.  For  this 
was  in  time  that  Almanie  was  perishing  with  the  evil! 
sectes  of  heretiques,  &c.  &c.  &c.  For  of  those  rosaries  of 
Ireland,  it  is  not  read,  that  the  Angels  haue  carried  them 
from  the  earth  to  heaven,  but  that  either  they  were 
created,  and  made  there  miraculousljq  or  brought  from 
heaven,  like  many  other  things,  as  the  casula  of  S.  Ilde- 
fonsus,”  tfec. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  quota- 
tions from  SS.  Augustine,  Bernard,  Thomas  Bona- 
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venture,  and  otlier  patristic  writers  and  doctors, 
with  many  references  to  papal  decrees  and  councils. 


Eleanok  Lady  Aijdlet. — Some  of  our  best 
genealogists  (among  them  Anderson  and  Blore) 
say  that  this  lady  was  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Edmund  de  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Con- 
stance of  York,  Countess  of  Gloucester.  I am 
particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Lady  Audley  was  the  daughter 
of  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent.  I have  a strong  impres- 
sion that  I have  seen  somewhere  the  name  of  his 
elder  brother  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Duke  of 
Surrey,  substituted  for  his  in  this  particular ; but 
not  being  able  to  recover  my  authority,  I must 
appeal  to  you  to  assist  me  in  doing  so.  The  evi- 
dence of  dates  renders  it  an  especially  interesting 
question  to  the  biographer  of  Constance  which  of 
the  two  brothers  it  really  was.  Will  you  kindly 
help  me  in  my  endeavour  to  ascertain  it?  I 
would  also  ask  whether  there  be  any  record  of 
the  exact  date  of  birth  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Surrey. 
He  was  at  least  four  years  older  than  his  brother, 
and  I suspect  even  more  than  that ; but  the  inqui- 
sition taken  on  the  death  of  their  father^  which 
should  have  given  Thomas’s  age,  does  not  appear 
to  be  extant.  I have  seen  thelnquisitions  of  the 
brothers,  and  the  probatio  cctatis  of  Edmund. 
There  is  no  probatio  cetatis  for  Thomas,  which 
fact  (as  it  intimates  that  he  was  of  full  age)  seems 
to  show  that  between  him  and  his  brother  there 
were  six  years  or  more.  Hermentrtjde. 

Cliffords. — I should  be  very  glad  to  receive 
any  information  touching  a branch  of  the  great 
Clilford  family  settled  on  the  manors  of  Llanvi- 
hangel  and  Liangattock  in  the  fourteenth  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  These  manors  were  held  of 
the  lordship  of  Abergavenny  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth.  C.  H.  Williams. 

Guernsey. 

What  is  a Cresade  ? — Is  a decree  of  a general 
council  or  of  a provincial  council,  or  a bull  of  the 
Pope  necessary  to  constitute  a crusade  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Roman  canon  law  ? or  may  a 
crusade  be  instituted  by  the  authority  of  any  one 
of  these?  T.  H. 

Derby  Day. — The  author  of  Guy  Livingstone 
remarks  of  this  anniversary : — 

“ Like  most  other  national  festivals,  the  British  Car- 
nival has  some  connection,  although  not  a direct  one, 
with  matters  ecclesiastical.  It  takes  place  on  the  Wed- 
nesday that  immediately  follows  Ti’inity  Sunday,  and  is 
therefore  dependent  upon  that  mysterious  numeral,  the 
Golden  Xumber— a very  ‘ dark  horse,’  indeed,  to  the  de- 
votees of  the  Carnival,  the  majority  of  whom,  it  is  likely, 
never  even  heard  of  it.”  (^Lights  and  Shadows  of  London 
Life,  i.  280,  Lond.  1867.) 

I am  unable  to  trace  this  connection,  or  to  dis- 
cover on  what  rule  the  Derby  Day  is  fixed  beyond 


a vague  impression  that  it  has  reference  to  Easter. 
So  far  from  taking  place  on  the  Wednesday  that 
immediately  follows  Trinity  Sunday,”  I find  that 
our  Isthmian  games  ” are  held  more  often  in  the 
week  before  Whitsuntide,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  table,  which,  in  order  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  above  quoted,  com- 
mences with  a new  series  of  the  Golden  Number. 


Golden 

Number. 

Year. 

Easter  Day. 

Derby  Day. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

1 

1862 

April  20 

June  4 

June  15 

2 

1863 

„ 5 

May  20 

May  31 

3 

1864 

March  27 

„ 25 

„ 22 

4 

1865 

April  16 

„ 31 

June  11 

5 

1866 

n 1 

„ 16 

May  27 

6 

1867 

„ 21 

„ 22 

June  16 

7 

1868 

„ 12 

„ 27 

„ 7 

8 

1869 

March  28 

„ 26 

May  23 

The  number  of  days  intervening  between 
Easter  Day  and  the  “ Derby  ” I find — on  going 
back  as  far  as  1856 — to  vary  from  thirty-one 
(April  21  to  May  22)  to  sixty-six  (March  23  to 
May  28),  and,  necessarily,  to  involve  an  interval 
between  Trinity  Sunday  and  the  Derby  ” of  ten 
days  after  (as  in  1856),  or  twenty-five  days  before 
(as  in  1867).  The  race  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  day  in  question  was  instituted  by  the  twelfth 
Earl  of  Derby  in  1780,  the  year  following  the 
institution  of  the  Oaks  ” by  the  same  noble- 
man. JOHH  A.  0.  VlHCEHT. 

Every  ” Singular  or  Plural  ? — I am  aware 
that  custom  is  against  me  in  contending  as  I do 
for  the  use  of  the  word  “every  ” in  the  plural; 
but  will  you  allow  me  to  state  my  view  of  the 
matter  for  the  consideration  and  the  opinions  of 
your  readers  ? It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  say 
“ each  and  every the  sentence  corresponds  with 
“one  and  «Z/.”  We  certainly  say  “every  owe”  when 
we  speak  of  the  individuals  that  make  up  a crowd 
or  congregation ; but  if  we  intend  to  speak  of  the 
whole,  the  pronoun  should  be  in  the  plural : for 
instance,  “ every  individual  present  on  the  occa- 
sion evinced  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  per- 
formance.” Philologist. 

FAMiLiiE  Blesenses.  — Stephen  de  Blois,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  dying  in  1127,  left  four  sons  — viz. 
William,  called  “ Le  Gros,”  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
to  whose  daughter  and  her  issue  on  his  death  in 
1179  that  dignity  descended.  Simon,  youngest 
son,  who  left  one  daughter  and  heir,  married  to 

Wyvelby.  Stephen  andingelram  both  living 

1150. 

Where  were  the  estates  of  these  last,  and  did 
they  leave  issue  ? 

In  Morant’s  and  Wright’s  histories  of  the  county 
of  Essex  are  mentioned  a family  of  Blois,  who 
were  owners  (Hen.  L,  1111,  to  about  1370)  of  two 
manors  taking  their  name  from  them,  which 
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manors  were  respectively  in  tlie  parishes  of  Sible- 
Hediiigham  and  Steeple-Bumstead.  The  seal  of 
Sir  Adam  de  Bloys,  sheriff  of  Essex  and  Herts 
for  the  last  half  of  7 Edw.  III.  and  first  half  of 
8 Edw.  III.,  he  being  knight  of  the  shire  for  Essex 
hoth  those  years — is  given  as  on  a chev.  three 
lions  rampant,  and  round  the  edge  B,  but  no  tinc- 
tures mentioned.  "Where  can  a pedigree,  &c.  be 
found  ? 

Gilbert’s  Cornvjcill : — 

“Tremough  came  to  the  family  of  Blois  of  Penryn  (by 
heiress  of  Tremough),  in  which  it  continued  until  the 
3^ear  1713,  when  Koger  and  John  Blois,  two  brothers,  sold 
this  barton,  which  is  of  considerable  value.” 

Were  they  descended  from  those  of  Blois,  co* 
Essex  ? If  not,  from  whom  ? L.  L.  B. 

Five  Eggs. — In  Mr.  Arber’s  reprint  of  Utopia 
(p.  56)  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

“ An  other  commeth  in  with  hisfiiie  egges,  and  aduiseth 
to  hooke  in  the  Kynge  of  Castell  with  some  hope  of  affi- 
nitie  or  allyaunce,  and  to  bringe  to  their  parte  certeine 
Pieers  of  his  court  for  great  pensions.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  five  eqqs  ? 

ll.  Fish  WICK. 

Feeemasokky.  — My  attention  has  recently 
been  called  to  a rather  singular  work,  bearing  the 
following  title : — 

“ A Ritual  and  Illustrations  of  Freemasonry  and  the 
Orange  and  Oddfellows’  Societies,  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous Engravings,  and  a Key  to  the  Phi  Beta"  Kappa. 
Also  an  Account  of  the  Kidnapping  and  Murder  of 
William  Morgan,  who  divulged  the  ridiculous  and  profane 
usages  of  the  Freemasons.  By  a Traveller  in  the  United 
States.  Devon  : published  and  sold  by  S.  Thorne,  Pro- 
spect Place,  Shebbear,  near  Hatherleigh.  1835;” 

It  contains,  as  the  title  describes,  an  account 
of  the  seizure  of  one  Win.  Morgan  in  America, 
and  his  subsequent  murder  there  for  the  alleged 
crime  of  divulging  Masonic  secrets ; and  then 
follows  a long  and  tedious  history  of  the  various 
degrees  in  Masonry,  with  the  signs,  passwords, 
'&c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  the  work  is 
scarce,  or  if  not,  where  it  is  to  be  had  ? Of  course 
I presume  the  Masonic  body  deny  all  knowledge 
of  it,  or  that  there  is  any  accuracy  in  its  state- 
ments. Is  it  in  the  British  Museum  library  ? * I 
observe  that  it  is  stated  to  be  ‘^entered  at  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall.”  J.  B.  C. 

Freeeeick  I. — Will  some  one  give  the  original 
authority  for  the  curious  story  told  b}^  Professor 
Paul  C.  Sinding  in  his  IIisto7'y  of  Scandinavia, 
p.  224,  as  to  how  King  Frederick  I.,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a Protestant,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  fasting,  that  not  finding  it  convenient  or 
comfortable  to  fast  himself,”  he  hired  seven  boys 
to  fast  in  his  place,  believing  thereby  to  have 
done  justice  to  the  words  of  his  Saviour”?  St. 
Matthew,  ix.  15.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

[*  It  is  not  in  the  Catalogues.] 


Akke  oe  Feicklet,  CO.  Yoek.— I am  anxious 
to  know  what  is  the  true  coat  of  this  family. 
Dugdale(  285)  says — Argent  on  a bend 

sable  three  martlets  of  the  field;  but  Hunter 
(South  Yorks,  ii.  149),  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Johnstone,  states  that  this  was  tho 
bearing  of  the  family  from  whom  the  estate  of 
Frickley  came  to  theAnnes.  He  gives  for  their 
coat — Gules  three  bucks’  heads,  caboshed  argent,^ 
attired  or. 

I should  also  be  glad  to  ascertain  any  particulars 
about  Thomas  Anne,  fourth  son  of  George  Anne 
of  Frickley,  and  Margaret  Fenton  of  Burghwallis. 
He  is  described  in  the  printed  pedigrees  of  Sutton 
in  Wiltshire.  He  married  and  had  issue,  but  I 
do  not  know  who  was  his  wife.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  royal  army  during  the  great  civil  war,  and 
a supxffiant  for  the  royal  bounty  after  the  Restor- 
ation. His  place  of  abode  was  at  that  time  cer- 
tified to  be  in  Wiltshire.  Edavaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Thomas  Gaelakd,  — Wood  (Fasti  Oxon.)  has 
the  following : — 

“ 1631,  Thomas  Garland,  res.  (Magd.  Coll.  Oxford^ 
clerk)  1633,  matr.  S.  Maiy’s  Hall,  19  Nov.  1624,  set. 
17,  son  of  Francis  Garland  of  Harnedge,  co.  Salop,  /jZe6. ; 
B.A.  of  Exeter  Coll.  17  June,  1629  ; M.A.  9 July,  1632  ; 
chaplain,  1633-41.  Author  of  Lines  in  Sulis  Britannici 
Ferigeum,  1633.” 

Particulars  concerning  his  family,  children, 
works,  and  preferments;  with  dates  of  deaths^ 
births,  and  marriages  requested. 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Gibbhns’  Caeving. — The  fine  piece  of  carving 
bought  by  Charles  II.  of  Gibbons  when  Evelyn 
introduced  him  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  G.  Rebow,  of  Wyvenhoe  Park,  Essex.  It  is 
carved  out  of  three  blocks  of  lance  wood,  and  there 
are  no  less  than  seventy  figures  in  the  composi- 
tion, which  represents  the  stoning  of  Stephen. 
Charles  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
placed  it  at  Cannons  (Herts).  When  that  man- 
sion was  demolished  about  seventy  years  ago,  the 
carving  was  bought  by  Mr.  John  Gore,  M.P.,  and 
removed  to  his  seat.  Bush  Hill  Park,  near  Enfield,, 
where  it  remained  till  the  death  of  his  grandson 
and  co-heir,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Mellish,  M.P.  for 
Middlesex,  at  whose  decease  in  1839  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Rebow.  Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers, 
the  celebrated  carver,  tells  me  he  thinks  he  saw 
it  at  Christie’s  Rooms,  at  a sale,  about  forty  years 
since,  and  it  then  belonged  to  Lord  Glen gall,  and 
came  into  his  hands  through  Miss  Mellish.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward’s  picture  (in  which  the  carving  is 
introduced)  makes  the  subject  interesting  at  the 
present  time.  Evelyn  discovered  him,  near  Sayes 
Court,  carving  a Crucifixion  from  a large  cartoon, 
the  design  of  Tintoretto,  which  Evelyn  himself 
had  brought  from  Venice.  There  were  one  hundred 
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figures  in  it,  and  the  frame  was  carved  with 
flowers  and  festoons.  (Evelyn’s  Memoirs^  ii.  53.) 
I wish  to  know  if  this  piece  was  bought  by 
Charles  II.^  or  the  Stephen,  as  I before  stated. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  E.S.A. 

Earldom  of  Glencaien.  — Since  the  death 
of  John,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Glencairn,  in  1796, 
this  title  has  been  in  abeyance.  Alexander  Cun- 
ninghame,  Lord  Kilmaurs,  was  by  charter  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  dated  May  28,  1488, 
created  Earl  of  Glencairn  by  J ames  III.  On  the 
demise  of  that  sovereign  the  Estates  of  Parlia- 
ment in  October,  1488,  annulled  the  creation,  but 
Cuthbert  Cunninghame,  grandson  of  the  first  earl, 
was  recognised  by  the  crown  as  Earl  of  Glencairn. 
And  William,  the  ninth  earl,  obtained  letters 
patent  from  Charles  I.  in  1639  confirming  the  act 
of  his  royal  predecessor,  bestowing  the  eajddom 
on  Lord  Kiimaurs,  and  thus  fully  recognising  all 
the  intervening  barons  as  Earls  of  Glencairn.  The 
title  was  destined  to  heirs  male,  and  hence  the 
attempt  of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  on  the  death  of 
the  fifteenth  earl,  to  establish  a claim  to  the  earl- 
dom, as  descended  from  the  house  on  the  female 
side,  proved  ineffective. 

Could  any  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  aid  in 
discovering  the  proper  heir  of  this  earldom  ? A 
little  examination  of  the  family  history  has  led  me 
to  conclude  that  the  title  of  Earl  of  Glencairn  is 
not  extinct.  Charles  Kogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Griddle. — Iw  New  Curiosities  of  Literature 
George  Soane,  B.A.  (London,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  219), 
speaking  of  the  doings  on  Allhallow’s  Eve,  says  : 

the  good  women  are  employed  in  making  the 
griddle  eake'^ ; and  in  a note  — 

Griddle  is  a provincial  word,  particularly  used  in  De- 
vonshire, signifying  a gridiron.  A griddle-cake  is  a cake 
baked,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  toasted  on  irons 
over  the  fire.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasants  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  while  in  Surrey 
it  is  superseded  by  the  pot-cake^  that  is  to  say,  a cake 
baked  in  a large  iron  saucepan.” 

In  Halli well’s  Nkiionary  of  Archaic  and  Provin- 
cial Words,  I also  find  griddle  is  stated  to  be  a grid- 
iron (West.),  and  refers  to  an  early  example  of  its 
use  in  a MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  in  the  word  gredel, 
as  — 

“ A strong  fur  he  let  make  and  gret, 

And  a gredel  thereupon  sette.” 

in  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,  griddle  is  de- 
fined as  a pan,  broad  and  shallow,  for  baking 
cakes ; and  gridiron,  as  a grated  utensil  for  broil- 
ing flesh  and  fish  over  coals.  In  this  latter  sense 
it  is  used  in  llie  Spectator,  where  it  is  said  two 
bars  were  added  to  the  gridiron,  evidently  the 
same  article  that  years  ago  used  to  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  late  William  Cobbett’s  publications. 


In  looking  into  the  Manx  and  English  Diction- 
ary, published  by  the  Manx  Society,  1866,  I find 
’•'•grannie,  a griddle  to  bake  upon  ” and  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Manx  of  the  same  dictionary  is  '•'•  gridiron, 
grainleP 

Both  these  utensils  are  in  constant  use  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  but  for  very  different  purposes.  The 
griddle,  a round  flat  plate  of  iron,  is  in  daily  use 
by  the  Manx  housewife  to  bake  her  cakes  or 
bread  on,  and  never  by  any  chance  on  a gridiron, 
which  would  soon  bring  her  into  the  same  trouble 
that  King  Alfred  was  said  to  have  got  into  when 
he  let  the  cakes  burn.  A somewhat  similar  word 
is  used  in  Cumberland,  gurdle,  the  iron  on  which 
cakes  are  baked ; and  we  find  in  the  ballad  of 
^^The  Worton  Wedding,”  by  K.  Anderson,  in 
Ballads  in  the  Cumherland  Dialect  (Wigton,  1808), 
that  — 

“ Aunt  Ester  spoil’d  the  gurdle  cakes. 

The  speyce  left  out,  was  wrang  nae  doubt.” 

Some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  can, 
no  doubt,  throw  some  additional  light  upon  this 
word,  and  say  what  a griddle  really  is. 

William  Harrison. 

Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

Coheiresses  oe  Henry  VI.  — Were  Lady 
Eleanor  Plantagenet  and  her  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
and  Maud  Chaworth,  the  ultimate  coheiresses  of 
Henry  VI.  King  of  England  ? 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 

Heraldic.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  on  the  following  queries  ?— What  arms 
were  borne  by  a family  of  the  name  of  Pilgrim, 
one  of  whom  was  a captain  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
regiment  ? Also,  those  borne  by  a family  of  the 
name  of  Knowlton,  and  also  those  by  the  Tekyll 
family,  one  of  the  latter  of  whom  was  once  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 

Also,  I am  desirous  of  obtaining  the  names  of 
the  families  to  which  the  following  arms  belong, 
viz. — 

1.  Sa.  a lion  rampant  or,  within  a bordure 
compony  of  the  first  and  ermine. 

2.  Azure,  a fesse  arg.  between  three  mortars, 

2 and  1 or. 

3.  Arg.  a chevron  engrailed,  between  three 
lions  rampant,  2 and  1 sa. 

Dudley  Cary  Elwes. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

” La  Belle  Jennings.”  — G.  S.  S.  will  be 
obliged  for  the  reference  to  Horace  Walpole’s 
statement  that  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  in  a 
white  dress  and  mask,  sold  haberdashery  on  one 
occasion  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Sundridge. 

Johnson  Family. — In  the  Visitation  of  Middle- 
sex, 1663,  is  a pedigree  of  Abraham  Johnson  of 
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Hackney,  wlio  was  grandson  of  William  Johnson 
of  Colchester.  It  would  he  a favour  if  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  pedigrees  of  Essex  families 
would  communicate  to  me  information  respecting 
the  family  of  the  late  Abraham  Johnson  of  Hat- 
field-Peverell,  who  some  years  since  left  very 
considerable  property.  Was  he  descended  from 
Abraham  Johnson  of  Hackney  ? 

E,.  D.  Dawsojst-Duepield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Eectory,  Liverpool. 

Mysticism.  — Hannah  More  in  her  for 

April  13,  1803,  mentioned — 

“The  death  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  Mr.  L.,  our 
acquaintance  began  when  1 was  eighteen  ; w’e  were  then 
devoted  to  poetry,  literature,  and  intellectual  amusement. 
His  was  a singular  character : about  the  middle  of  life  he 
renounced  worldly  society  and  reading,  yet  persisted  in  a 
close  application  to  business.  He  fell  into  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  Mystics  ; was  much  given  to  secret  devo- 
tion, devout  meditation,  and  a thoughtful  intercourse  with 
his  Maker  . . . He  left  off  at  last  all  public  worship  . . . 
May  I be  found  watching,  as  I doubt  not  he  was.” 

Is  it  known  who  this  good  man  was?  Was 
such  a mode  of  life  recommended  at  that  period 
by  any  school  or  writer ; or  from  what  English 
teacher  (other  than  William  Law)  was  he  likely 
to  learn  it?  Milton  and  Gilbert  Wakefield  also 
abandoned  public  worship  for  the  solitary  culti- 
vation of  the  religious  life.  Can  other  modern 
examples  be  given  ? Cyeil. 

Plessis. — The  French  word  plessis  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  some  local  name  for  a park  or 
ornamental  ground  surrounding  a chateau,  as 

Plessis  le  Tours,”  &c.,  and  derived  from  the 
mediaeval  Latin  plexitrum,  which,  according  to 
Du  Cange,  has  the  same  signification.  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  word  in  use  in  England  with  a like 
application,  as  it  is  unusual  to  apply  the  term 
to  any  enclosure  that  does  not  at  present,  or  has 
not  at  some  former  time,  contained  deer.  The 
word  demesne  is  common  in  Ireland,  but  rarely 
used  in  this  country.  The  Scotch  term  policy, 
with  a like  meaning,  but  which  sounds  so  strange 
to  English  ears,  Jamieson  in  his  ^Etymological 
Eictionary  derives  from  police,  perhaps  like  the 
architecture  of  the  Scotch  castle,  a relic  of  the 
once  intimate  connection  between  France  and  that 
country ; but  could  not  policy  in  this  sense  be 
some  corruption  of  plessis,  a word  of  more  suitable 
signification  to  what  it  expresses  ? 

Thomas  E.  Wienihgton. 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ Se  non  lieto  almen  tranquillo.” 

Also,  whence  the  following  ? — 

“ A friend  is  not  alwaj^s  a friend.” 

“ Yea,”  quoth  Fidelis,  “ he  is.  Not  in  himself  perhaps, 
but  unto  thee.  The  future  and  the  present  are  thine  and 
his ; the  past  is  beyond  ye  both,  an  unalienable  posses- 
sion,” &;c.  &c. 

Given  at  considerable  ^length  in  the  novel  A 
Life  for  a Life.  ^ W.  H. 


Who  was  the  author  of  the  distich : — 

“ Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quaerit  sua  dogmata  quisque; 

Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.” 

(Of  course  in  allusion  to  the  Bible.)  Also,  where 
does  the  following  occur  ? — 

“ The  smile  that  withered  to  a sneer.” 

F.  Gleestanes  Waugbl 

Exeter  Coll.  Oxon. 

“ The  sceptered  King,  the  burdened  slave. 

The  humble  and  the  haughty  die  ; 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  base,  the  brave. 

In  dust  without  distinction  lie.” 

Who  was  the  author  ? S.  Eedmonh. 

‘•Sir  Euche.”  — Who  was  the  author  of  a 
ballad  called  Sir  Euche  the  Ottlinger,”  pub- 
lished in  a short-lived  periodical,  Lucas’s  Fenny 
Library,  1842  ? It  is  signed  ‘‘^Alpha,”  and  com- 
mences — 

“ In  his  castle-hall  at  Donawert 
Duke  Louis  walked  to  and  fro  ; 

He  was  not  the  man  to  head  the  feast. 

Or  to  bid  the  wine-«up  flow  ; 

And  his  vassals  sighed  for  the  merry  times 
They  remembered  long  ago.” 

c.  w.  s. 

Shakspeare.  — I have  seen  a modern  edition 
of  Shakspeare’s  works,  with  an  index  table  of  his 
life  and  writings,  or  events  of  interest  occurring 
during  his  life — the  first  column  commencing  with 
date  1564  ; next  follows,  first  year ; parallel  with 
this  reads  the  important  event  of  that  year,  either 
historical  or  of  Shaksperian  interest.  Can  you 
assist  me  to  the  edition  ? The  copy  I saw  was  defi- 
cient of  title.  I believe  it  was  printed  by  Ballan- 
tine,  Edinburgh.  J.  W.  L. 

Charles  Square. 

‘^Whitby:  a Poem”  by  Samuel  Jones. — 
About  forty  years  ago  much  inquiry  v/as  made, 
and  many  endeavours  were  used,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation of  the  existence  of  a copy  of  the  above 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  belonging  to  Whitby;  and  if  ‘‘N.  & Q.’^ 
had  then  been  in  existence,  I doubt  not  the  in- 
quiry then  made  would  have  proved  successful. 
The  aid  ot  old  Sylvanus  Urban  was  invoked  (see 
Gentleman^ s Magazine  for  May  and  July,  1828), 
and  it  would  seem  that  for  several  years  after- 
wards no  copy  of  the  work  had  been  discovered, 
as  in  Newsam’s  Poets  of  Yorkshire  (12mo,  1845, 
p.  117)  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Young,  the  historian  of 
Whitby,  informed  the  editor  of  that  book  that  no 
copy  was  then  to  be  found  in  Whitby.  The  title, 
according  to  Gough  {Topography,  vol.  ii.  p.  449), 
is — Whitby : a Poeyn  occasioned  by  Mr,  Andrew 
Long'^s  Recovery  from  Jaundice  by  drinking  of 
Whitby  Spain  Water,  and  was  published  in  8vo, 
1718.  As  a last  resort,  I venture  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  your  readers  to  point  out  where  a copy  of 
this  book  is  now  to  be  seen.  H.  B. 
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Dr.  Dayid  Wilkins:  Bishop  Thomas  Bowers. 
Will  any  correspondent  allow  me  the  perusal  of 
the  following  sermons  ? — 

“ A Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bowers,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  David  Wilkins,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.” 
4to.  Wm.  Bowyer,  1722. 

“ The  Bishop  of  Chichester’s  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Westminster,  Jan.  30,  1722-3  ; being  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  I.”  8vo.  Wm.  Bowyer 
1722. 

W.  A.  Leighton. 

Shrewsbury. 


fcDitb 

Appleton  oe  South  Bemfleet,  Essex.  — I 
shall  he  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  inform  me 
when  Sir  Henry  Appleton,  the  second  baronet, 
died,  and  who  will  furnish  me  with  a copy  of  his 
monumental  inscription,  if  one  exists.  I should 
also  be  glad  to  know  the  date  of  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  and  the  name  of  his  second. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

[Sir  Henry  Appleton  of  Jarvis  Hall,  in  South  Bem- 
fleet, the  second  baronet,  married  first  Joan,  daughter  of 
Edward  Sheldon,  of  Beoley,  co.  Worcester,  Esq.,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Markham,  of  Ollerton, 
Notts,  Esq.,  standard-bearer  to  the  band  of  Gentlemen- 
Pensioners  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  ladj^  was  buried 
at  South  Bemfleet,  Feb.  26,  1624-5.  Sir  Henry  married, 
secondl}’-,  Alice  Kippingham  on  August  11,  1628,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Katherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street. 
This  record  was  discovered  by  Colonel  J.  L.  Chester, 
previously  to  which  nothing  more  was  known,  as  we  be- 
lieve, beyond  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Appleton  had  a 
second  wife  named  Alice.  She  was  buried  at  South  Bern- 
fleet,  Nov.  8,  1631.  Sir  Henry  Appleton  was  a distin- 
guished Eoyalist,  present  at  the  gallant  and  protracted 
defence  of  the  town  of  Colchester  in  1648,  and  among 
the  loyal  knights  and  gentlemen  who  surrendered  to  the 
Lord  General  Fairfax.  He  died  in  the  following  year, 
evidently  greatly  reduced  in  fortune  by  his  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause,  when  letters  of  administra- 
tion were  granted,  Nov.  16,  1649,  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
Knt.,  Baron  Fitzwalter,*  the  principal  creditor.  The 
place  of  his  interment  is  unknown  to  us — it  was  not 
South  Bemfleet ; biit  he  may  probably  have  been  buried 
at  Great  Badow,  near  Chelmsford,  where  his  son,  the  third 
baronet,  was  subsequently  interred.  It  was  not  the  usage 
of  this  famil}^  to  place  sepulchral  memorials.  There  are 
but  two  slabs  in  the  chancel  of  South  Bemfleet  church  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Wm.  Appleton,  ob.  1705,  his  lady  and 
two  of  their  children.] 

Bichard  Bodrchier. — I wisb  to  ascertain  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  parentage,  issue,  and  history  of 

* So  called,  but  he  never  was  Baron  Fitzwalter. 


B.  Bourchier,  who  died  about  1720.  He  had  a 
large  and  sumptuous  bouse  ” at  Twickenham, 
which  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Shirley,  uncle  of  the  Earl  Ferrers,”  and  is  said  to 
have  acquired  in  a few  years  by  gaming  the  large 
amount  of  100,000/.  There  is  an  8vo  engraving 
of  him,  but  by  whom  I do  not  know.  J.  E.  0. 

The  Temple. 

[There  is  a biography  of  that  prince  of  gamblers, 
Eichard  Bourchier,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lives,  Intrigues, 
and  Comical  Adventures  of  the  most  famous  Gamesters  and 
Celebrated  Sharpers.  By  Theophilus  Lucas,  Esq.  Lond. 
1714, 12mo.  It  is  there  stated  that  Mr.  Bourchier  was  the 
son  of  a plasterer,  and  was  born  in  Hartshorn  Lane,  near 
Charing  Cross.  For  a short  time  he  was  a footman  to 
John  Sheffield,  then  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  A few  j’-ears  after 
he  doffed  his  livery  we  find  him  engaged  in  a game  with 
the  earl  for  500/.,  which  he  won.  The  earl,  casting  a sus- 
picious glance  at  him,  exclaimed  “ I believe  I should 
know  you.”  “ Yes,”  replied  the  lucky  winner,  “ your 
lordship  must  have  some  knowledge  of  me,  for  my  name 
is  Dick  Bourchier,  who  was  once  your  footman.”  By 
means  of  false  dice  he  won  15,000  pistoles  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  10,000  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  succeeded  in 
fleecing  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  of  15,000/. ; but  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  honourably  presented  him  with  a 
coach  and  six  horses,  which  cost  him  above  3000/.  The 
writer  of  this  account  makes  no  mention  of  his  house  at 
Twickenham  ; but  states  that  he  purchased  an  estate 
near  Pershore  in  Worcestershire,  on  which  he  lived  in  a 
splendid  style,  and  that  he  died  of  asthma  at  his  lodging 
in  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  in  the  year  1702,  aged 
forty-five  years,  and  was  decentlj’’  interred  near  his  seat 
in  the  country.  An  engraving  of  Bourchier  will  be  found 
in  the  valuable  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Portraits  recently 
issued  by  Mr.  John  Stenson,  of  Battersea.] 

Satire  on  the  Stair  Family.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  where  I can  see  The 
Satyre  on  the  Family  of  Stair,”  and  “The  Satyric 
Lines  upon  the  long-wished-for  and  timely  Death 
of  the  Bight  Honourable  Lady  Stair,”  cited  by 
Macaulay  in  his  History,  iii.  266,  as  authorities 
for  the  account  there  given  of  the  character  of  Sir 
James  Dalrymple,  first  Viscount  Stair  ? I should 
also  be  glad  of  information  with  reference  to  any 
similar  writings  relating  to  the  Dalrymple  family, 
and  especially  for  authoritative  proof  of  the  facts 
stated  at  p.  264  — 

“ Already  Sir  James  had  been  in  mourning  for  more 
than  one  terrible  death.  One  of  his  sons  had  died^  by 
poison.  One  of  his  daughters  had  poniarded  her  bride- 
groom on  the  Avedding  night.  One  of  his  grandsons  had 
in  bovish  sport  been  slain  by  another.” 

A.  M., 

[We  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  curious 
volume  recently  published  by  Mr.  Maidment  under  the 
title  of  A Boole  of  Scotch  Pasquils,  1568-1715,  where, 
at  p.  179,  he  will  find  the  “Satyre  on  the  Familie  of 
Stairs”  ; and  to  the  curious  introduction  to  such  satire  by 
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Mr.  Maiclment,  which  contains  a great  deal  of  the  in- 
formation respecting  the  Dalrjmple  family  of  which  A.  M. 
is  in  search.] 

The  Excellence  oe  LEAKNixa.  — Will  some 
one  say  where  the  following  lines  are  to  be  found, 
and  if  there  are  any  more  of  them  ? — 

“ When  house  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent.” 

Vekitas. 

[We  are  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  familiar 
couplet.  Old  Cocker  has  the  following  various  read- 
ings : — 

“ When  Honor’s  sun  declines,  and  Wealth  takes  wings, 

Then  learning  shines,  the  best  of  precious  things.” 

Urania,  Lond.,  4to,  1670. 

“ Honour  is  but  a blast,  and  Wealth  has  wings. 

But  learning  is  the  best  of  earthly  things.” — Ibid. 

“ When  lauds  and  friends  are  gone,  and  Wealth  takes 
wing. 

Then  learning’s  priz’d,  then  learning’s  a brave  thing.” 

Morals,  p.  62  : 1675. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  poor  Porson’s  parody 
of  this  famed  couplet,  which  he  threw  off  in  one  of  his 
elevated  moods,  and  suffering  from  thatdreadfullest  of  all 
maladies,  impecuniosity : — 

“ When  ale  and  wine  are  gone  and  spent, 

Small  beer  is  then  most  excellent.”] 

Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  Poem.  — Edmund 
Spenser,  in  bis  sonnet  To  the  Eight  Noble  and 
Valorous  Knight,  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stanneryes,  and  Lieftenaunt  of 
Cornewaile,”  describes  this  unfortunate  knight 
as  — 

Pitter,  perhaps,  to  thunder  martiall  stowre, 

Whenso  thee  list  thy  lofty  Muse  to  raise  ; 

Yet,  till  that  thou  thy  poeme  wilt  make  knowne. 

Let  thy  faire  Cynthia’s  praises  be  thus  rudely  showne.” 

Not  being  able  to  consult  any  of  the  larger 
biographies  of  Ealeigh  leads  me  to  ask  whether 
this  poeme”  was  ever  published?  and,  if  not, 
whether  anything  is  known  of  the  manuscript  ? 

T.  T.  W. 

[Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  poem  ‘‘To  Cynthia,”  v/ritten 
expressly  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  his  letter  ex- 
pounding the  scheme  of  The  Faery  Queen,  and  again 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
verses  addressed  to  Raleigh,  at  the  end  of  the  third  book 
of  that  poem.  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  manuscript  notes 
on  Chaucer,  denominates  Raleigh’s  “ Cynthia  ” “ a fine 
and  sweet  invention.”] 

Smoking.  — Will  some  one  kindly  assist  me  to 
the  date  of  a letter  which  appeared  within  the 
last  six  months  in  The  Times  from  an  M.D.  upon 
the  injurious  effects  of  smoking  upon  young  per- 
sons ? E.  0.  H. 

[It  is  obvious  from  this  query  that  the  useful  Index  to 
the  Times,  published  every  quarter  by  Mr.  Samuel 


Palmer,  the  well-known  old-book  seller  in  Catherine 
Street,  is  not  so  well  known  as  such  an  indispensable 
companion  to  the  leading  journal  deserves  to  be.  Had 
our  correspondent  referred  to  the  Index  for  the  quarter 
ending  Sept.  1868,  he  would  have  found  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  as  being  printed  at  26  s,  3 e,  which,  as  shown 
by  the  key,  means  26  Sept.  1868,  page  3,  col.  5.] 

The  Child  of  Hale. — Almost  every  writer 
on  the  topography  of  Lancashire  mentions  the 
Child  of  Hale  when  treating  of  Hale  Hall,  near 
Liverpool.  Baines,  in  his  Lancashire,  calls  him 

the  celebrated  giant.”  Where  can  a full  ac- 
count of  this  prodigy  be  found  ? T.  T.  W. 

[Perhaps  the  most  extended  notice  of  this  marvellous 
giant  is  that  printed  in  The  Repository  (?  edited  by  Isaac 
Reed),  Lond.  1752,  p.  58.  The  article  is  entitled  “ An 
Historical  Account  of  what  is  most  memorable  and  worthy 
of  credit,  in  the  extraordinary  tradition  of  the  Child  of 
Hale  in  Lancashire,  as  it  was  written  in  a curious  Letter, 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Green,  statuary  of  Wakefield,  to 
a Gentleman  in  London,  anno  1743.”  The  following  in- 
scription is  on  his  portrait  at  Plale  Hall : “ This  is  the 
true  Portraiture  of  John  Middleton,  Child  of  Hale,  born 
1578,  died  1628.”] 

Hopkinson’s  Yorkshire  Pedigrees. — I shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  Ilopkinson’s  Pedigrees  of 
Yorkshire  Gentry,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Eev.  F.  0.  Morris’s  Comity  Seats  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Account  of  Worsley-hall, 
Lancashire,”  have  ever  been  published,  and  if  not, 
where  the  original  may  be  inspected  J.  E.  C. 

The  Temple. 

[The  manuscript  collections  relating  to  the  county  or 
Tork,  consisting  of  forty  volumes,  by  that  learned  and 
industrious  antiquary,  Mr.  John  Hopkinson  of  Lofthouse, 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Smjdh  family  of  Heath  Hail, 
near  Wakefield.  A catalogue  of  them,  with  the  contents 
of  each  volume,  is  printed  in  Nichols’s  Literary  Illustra- 
tions, i.  253-258.] 

Quotation  wanted.  — 

“ Within  this  marble  casket  lies 
A matchless  jewel  of  much  prize; 

Whom  Nature,  in  the  world’s  disdain. 

But  showed,  and  then  put  up  again.” 

M.  I.  K. 

[This  is  an  epitaph  on  Hemy,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
King  James  I.,  ob.  1612.  It  is  printed  anonymously  in 
Pettigrew’s  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs,  p.  314.] 


WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  AT  THE  BATTLE 
ON  THE  NORTH  INCH  OF  PERTFI  IN  1396  ? 
(4‘h  S.  hi.  7,  177,  315.) 

In  submitting  my  further  remarks  on  this-  sub- 
ject  I will  in  the  first  place  lay  down  two  premises, 
both  of  which  I think  must  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious: —1st,  that  the  contending  clans  must  have 
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been  of  some  size  and  importance,  or  they  could 
hardly  have  attracted  such  notice  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  they  did;  2nd,  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  defeated  clan  was  so  com- 
pletely extinguished,  as  some  say  it  was,  as  never 
again  to  appear  in  history. 

Sir  K.  Douglas,  Mr.  E.  Mackay  of  Thurso,  and 
Sir  W.  Scott  are  of  opinion  that  the  combatants 
were  members  respectively  of  the  clan  Chattan 
(comprising  Mackintoshes,  Macphersons,  ^ and 
others)  and  of  the  clan  Cameron.  As  will  be 
seen,  I am  disposed  fully  to  agree  with  these 
writers. 

It  appears  from  Skene  (^Highlanders,  ii.  175) 
that  ‘Ghere  are  but  three  clans  in  which  any 
tradition  of  this  conflict  is  to  be  found — the 
Camerons,  the  Macphersons,  and  the  Mackin- 
toshes.” It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  clan  Chattan  lands  in  Locliaber  by 
the  Mackintoshes,  through  the  marriage  in  1292 
of  Angus,  chief  of  Mackintosh,  with  Eva,  only 
child  of  Dougal  Dali,  chief  of  clan  Chattan,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a feud  between  the  Mackin- 
toshes on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Camerons,  who 
had  settled  in  Glen  Arkaig  and  Glen  Luy,  on  the 
other,  which  raged  for  more  than  300  years.  And 
in  1386  we  And  that  in  an  encounter  at  Inver- 
nahavon  between  parties  of  the  Camerons  and 
Mackintoshes,  the  latter  being  supported  by  the 
Macphersons  and  Davidsons,  both  sides  suffered 
great  loss,  and  the  leader  of  the  Camerons  was. 
slain.  Buchanan  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this 
fight — although  he  speaks  of  it  as  occurring  about 
twenty  years  later — in  book  x.  of  his  History, 
where  he  says  multis  Cataneorum  trucidatis, 
Cameronii  pene  omnes  extincti.”  There  was, 
then,  an  old  feud — ‘^auld  fede  ” as  W3mtoun 
has  it — between  the  Mackintoshes,  with  of  course 
others  of  clan  Chattan,  and  the  Camerons,  both 
large  and  important  clans.  With  regard  to  the 
relationship  which  some  say  existed  between  the 
contending  clans  at  Perth,  Major  says(J?w^.p.  302), 
speaking  of  clans  Chattan  and  Cameron,  tribus  has 
sunt  consanguinese,”  and  in  this  Skene  acquiesces. 
Now  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  after  the. 
fight  at  Invernahavon,  in  which  the  slaughter 
was  so  great  on  both  sides,  the  feud  would  be 
carried  on  wflth  increased  activity  and  ferocit}^, 
and  the  ^vhole  countryside  would  be  thrown  by 
it  into  a state  of  ferment.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  higher  powers.  The 
task  of  inquiry  and  settlement  was  assigned  to 
Dunbar,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Lindsay  of  Glenesk, 
possibly  for  the  reason  either  that  they  held 
seigniorial  rights  over  the  lands  occupied  by  or 
bordering  on  the  clans  at  feud,  or  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  “ wyld 
Scottis  men”  than  others  of  the  court. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  evidence  of  the  Mac-  | 


pbersons’  presence  at  the  battle  at  Perth  wliicli 
is  afforded  by  their  possession  of  the  black  chanter 
and  by  their  traditions,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  Mackintoshes  which  is  afforded  by 
their  tradition  and  that  of  the  Shaws,  and  b}^  their 
genealogical  account  N.  & Q.”  P*’  S.  iii.  316), 
I think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
is  some  ground  for  supposing  Boece  and  Lesley 
to  be  right  in  naming  clan  Chattan  as  one  of  the 
contending  clans,  whatever  the  other  may  have 
been. 

Though  I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
this  other  clan  was  the  clan  Cameron,  yet  from 
the  foregoing  considerations  I think  it  very  pro- 
bable that  it  was  that  clan.  Looking  at  Skene’s 
statement  (Highlanders,  ii.  194)  that  the  Came- 
rons consisted  originally— before  1396,  as  I infer 
from  the  genealogy  of  one  sept  being  given  in  the 
MS.  of  1450 — of  three  septs,  and  to  the  fact  that 
about  the  year  1440  one  of  their  chiefs  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  son-in-law  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  a con- 
siderable tribe.  But  Skene  (ii.  193),  founding  on 
Major’s  words  before  quoted,  states,  though  he 
does  not  prove,  that  the  Camerons  formed  a part 
of  clan  Chattan  until  the  conflict  in  1396,  after 
which  they  separated.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, from  these  words,  that  the  Camerons,  if 
they  really  were  of  the  same  stock  as  clan  Chattan, 
had  not  separated  long  before  1396 ; and  surely 
some  trace  of  the  circumstances  attending  any 
such  separation  would  be  preserved  in  tradition, 
whereas  there  is  no  tradition  even  of  their  ever 
having  belonged  to  clan  Chattan.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  ample  tradition  of  their  early  feuds 
with  that  clan. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked  How  is  this  theory 
of  the  clans  Chattan  and  Cameron  having  been 
the  parties  to  the  fight  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
accounts  of  the  old  chroniclers  ? I at  once  admit 
that  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  these  accounts,  and 
by  way  of  reply  to  the  obvious  question  as  to 
why  1 then  advance  it,  I would  call  attention  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  chroniclers’  ac- 
counts were  written.  Although  both  Wyntoiin 
and  Bowar  must  have  written  soon  after  1396,* 
yet,  living  as  they  did  at  some  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  occurrence,f  and,  Lowlanders  and 
monks  as  they  were,  being  in  all  probability  igno- 
rant of  Gaelic  and  careless  as  to  Gaelic  names, 
we  may  naturally  conclude  that  they  were  de- 
pendent on  hearsay  for  their  information  both  as 


* Bowar,  however,  probably  did  not  Avrite  until  after 
1436,  the  period  to  Avhich  he  brings  doAvn  the  Scoti- 
Chronicon. 

f Wyntoun,  certainly,  was  in  1395  prior  of  the  monas- 
tery inLochleven,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Pei'th,  but 
he  Avas  also  canon-regular  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  chartu- 
lary  of  Avhich  priory  are  several  deeds  signed  by  him 
between  1395  and  1413. 
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to  facts  and  names.  Nor  must  tlie  liability  to 
error  in  transcription  be  overlooked.*  The  same 
conditions,  with  the  addition  that  neither  was 
born  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  apply  to  Major  and 
Boece, — the  former  of  these  two,  indeed,  would 
almost  appear  to  have  copied  from  Bowar.  I am 
inclined  to  think,  on  these  grounds,  that  there  is 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  names 
used  by  the  chroniclers — the  later  of  whom  may 
possibly  have  founded  their  accounts  on  that  of 
Wyntoun ; and  I think  I have  some  justification 
for  the  suggestion  that  Wyntoun  and  Bowar  not 
only  gave  the  names  incorrectly  (through  incor- 
rect information,  careless  transcription,  or  wrong 
spelling),  but  were  themselves  in  such  a state  of 
confusion  on  the  subject  that  they  were  7iot  certam 
even  which  side  had  the  victory.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  case  with  Wyntoun,  for 

“ Quha  had  the  ware  thare  at  the  last 
(He)  will  nocht  sa3^” 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  story  of  the  fight  in 
its  course  to  Wyntoun’s  ear  may  have  omitted  the 
appellation  of  the  vanquished  leader  altogether, 
and  have  divided  that  of  the  victor  so  as  to  make 
it  do  duty  for  both,  as,  according  to  the  Mackin- 
tosh genealogy,  the  name  of  Sha’s  father  was 
Gilchrist-mac-Ewan,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Cristy  Jonseone  (John’s  son). 

Even  supposing  that  Wyntoun  has  the  correct 
names,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  his 
mentioning  clan  Quhele  before  clan  Ha,  and  Scha 
before  Cristy  Jonson,  that  he  meant  Scha  for  the 
leader  of  clan  Quhele.  He  says  simply  : — 

“ Scha  Ferqwharis  son  wes  ane  of  tha, 

The  tother  Cristy  J onseone,” 

in  which  there  is  really  nothing  to  show  that 
Scha  did  not  belong  to  clan  Ha,  as  Bowar  says  he 

did. 

Both  Dk.  Macpherson  and  the  Eev.  W.  G. 
Shaw  speak  of  the  clan  Chewill  in  the  Act  of 
Forfeiture  of  1392,  and  consider  this  clan  to  be 
identical  with  the  clan  Quhele  of  the  chroniclers. 
The  names  may  or  may  not  be  identical,  but  I 
must  confess  I am  unable  to  distinguish  any  simi- 
larity in  the  sound  of  either  to  lanla,  a name  of 
the  posterity  of  Findla  Mor  Farquharson,  or  to 
admit  that  the  clan  Quhele  were  of  the  race  of 
lanla,  as  this  race  did  not  exist  until  after  the 
time  of  Findla  Mor,  who  was  killed  at  Pinkie  in 
1547.  I venture,  not  without  some  diffidence,  to 
make  a suggestion  with  regard  to  clan  Quhele. 
The  word  Quhele  would  be  pronounced  as  ^‘whale” 
in  English,  and  it  may  be  the  Lowland  spelling  of 
the  Gaelic  ^Aiaill,”y>m^  illustrious,  &c.  (although, 
I admit,  sufficient  justice  is  not  done  to  the  i in 


* Boece,  a later  writer,  has  an  evident  mistake  of  this 
kind  in  the  name  “ Stratherge  ” applied  to  one  of  the 
leaders. 


sounding  uaill  ” as  whale”);  ‘Aiaill,”  again, 
may  have  been  an  appellation  applied  to  the  clan 
Mackintosh  in  allusion  to  their  proud  descent 
from  the  Thanes  of  Fife.*  Thus,  if  Quhele  and 
Chewill  are  identical,  the  haill  clan  Chewill,” 
with  Slurach  or  Sheach  their  leader,  put  to  the 
horn  in  1392  (Scots  Acts,  i.  217),  would  be  the 
Mackintoshes  and  Shaw,  their  leader  during’^ 
the  old  age  of  the  chief  Lachlan  (^‘  N.  & Q. 
4*’*  S.  iii.  316)  ; while  the  clan  Chewill  in  the 
roll  of  1594  may  have  been  one  of  the  several 
colonies  of  the  Mackintoshes  in  Mar,  Atholl,  &c., 
which  retained  the  appellation  while  the  main 
body  had  dropped  it  or  were  no  longer  called  by 
it.  An  adverse  critic  may  laugh  at  this  morsel  of 
philology,  and  utter  the  proverbial  expression 
“ Very  like  a whale  but  I do  not  wish  it  to  be 
estimated  as  more  than  a suggestion.  I must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  ^^uaill”  is  equivalent  to 

toiseach  ” in  some  of  its  significations;  and  the 
name  Mackintosh,  as  is  well  known,  is  Mac-an- 
toiseach,  son  of  the  foremost,  or  principal. 

With  regard  to  the  clan  Kay  or  Ha,  I am 
equally  unprepared  to  offer  more  than  a sugges- 
tion. The  name  may  be  one  which  has  passed 
into  oblivion,  or  it  may  be  simply  a corruption  of 
Clann-a-Chait,  the  chroniclers  having  been  so 
confused — as  it  appears  to  me  they  were  in  the 
names  of  the  leaders — as  to  give  to  the  opposing 
tribes  two  different  names  belonging  to  clan 
Chattan.  As  Quhele  may  have  been  a name  of 
clan  Chattan,  so  also  may  Kay,  for  these  rea- 
sons : — 

1.  Clann-a-Chait,  the  Gaelic  name  of  clan 
Chattan,  passes  by  an  easy  transition  into  clan 
Kay  (or  Ha). 

2.  Bowar  and  Major  assign  Schea-beg  to  clan 
Kay,  and  the  traditions  and  genealogies  of  the 


* The  Kev.  W.  G.  Shaw  says  that  the  theory  of  the 
descent  of  Shaws  and  Mackintoshes  from  the  Thanes  of 
Fife  was  thoroughly  refuted  by  Mr.  Skene  in  his  High- 
landers of  Scotland.  I am  unable,  on  a careful  study  of 
pp.  171-174,  vol.  ii.  of  that  work,  to  discover  any  such 
refutation.  Mr.  Skene  only  has  a “ strong  presumption 
that  the  Mackintoshes  w^ere  the  oldest  cadets  of  clan 
Chattan,”  and  then  saj's  that  “ the  MS.  of  1450  puts  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  story  is  an  invention.”  But  is  this 
MS.  infallible?  It  professes  to  give  genealogies  of  mos< 
of  the  clans — a marvellous  undertaking  at  the  period  of 
its  compilation,  to  say  the  least ! It  also  goes  back  in 
more  than  one  case  to  a period  considerably  anterior  to 
A.D.  1000  ! Of  course  I am  as  unable  io  prove  that  it  is 
fallible  as  Mr.  Skene  is  to  prove  the  contrary,  but  I 
would  ask,  1.  From  what  sources  did  Maclachlan,  the 
compiler,  obtain  his  information  ? 2.  If,  as  Mr.  Skene 

admits,  the  MS.  is  not  trustworthy  before  a.d.  1000,  what 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  it  to  be  entirely  correct  be- 
fore A.D.  1100  or  1200  ? And,  3.  Why  should  the  gene- 
alogy which  it  gives  of  any  clan  be  preferred  to  that  of 
the  clan  itself ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mackin- 
toshes, a genealogy  of  which  family  was  written  only 
about  forty  years  after  Maclachlan’s,  i.e.  about  1490, 
giving  an  entirely  different  descent  ? 
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Macldntoslies  and  Shaws  assert  that  Shaw  Mac- 
kintosh led  the  thirty  of  clan  Chattan. 

3.  The  same  "writers  notice  the  absence  of  one 
of  the  champions^  whose  place  was  supplied  by  a 
spectator.  Lesley  (p.  252)  adds  to  this  that  the 
absentee  belonged  to  clan  Kay,  and  the  Gow 
Chrom,  Scott’s  Henry  Smith  of  the  Wynd,  is 
always  allowed  to  have  fought  for  clan  Chattan. 
Tradition  affirms  that  he  accompanied  the  victors 
to  Badenoch,  where  his  race  was  afterwards 
known  as  Sliochd  an  Gobh  Cruim,”  or  the  race 
of  the  crooked  smith.  (See  article  on  the  battle 
in  Trans.  Sac.  Antiq.  vol.  i.) 

If  Kay,  given  by  Bowar  and  Major  as  the  name 
of  the  defeated  clan,  was  the  name  of  a clan  not 
clan  Chattan,  what  clan  could  possibly  have  been 
meant, by  it?  Not  the  Mackays  of  Sutherland, 
as  Mr.  R.  Mackay  shows  in  his  History  of  the 
Machays]  not  the  Macphersons,  as  their  tradi- 
tions show  they  were  on  the  winning  side  j and 
not  the  Davidsons,  or  MacDaibhidhs,  as  their 
name  could  hardly  be  converted  into  Kay  or  Ha, 
and  they  were  not  a sept  of  great  importance,  nor 
is  there  aii}^  record  of  the  existence  of  an  old  feud 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  clan  Chattan. 
There  is  certainly  no  trace  of  the  Camerons  hav- 
ing been  known  by  it,  yet— still  supposing  it  to 
be  a name  not  belonging  to  clan  Chattan — it  may 
refer  to  them  for  this  reason  : — Fordoun  says  the 
clan  Kay  were  followers  of  the  Corny  ns,  as  does 
also  an  old  Latin  History  of  the  Mackintoshes ; 
the  Camerons  and  Comyns  were  neighbours  in 
Lochaber,  and  both  being  hostile  to  clan  Chattan, 
the  Camerons  may  have  assisted  the  Comyns 
against  the  common  enemy.  If,  however,  the 
word  followers  ” used  by  Fordoun  is  pursuers, 
or  hunters  dozen,  it  would  apply  to  the  clan  Chat- 
tan, and  thus  strength  would  be  added  to  mj^  sug- 
gestion that  clan  Kay  may  be  Clann-a-Chait. 

Dr.  Macphersons"  brings  forward,  as  corrobora- 
tive of  Wyntoun,  the  account  in  the  Registry  of 
Moray,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  clans  as 
Hay  and  Qwhewyl.  But  judging  from  DalyelTs 
statement  in  his  AziaJysis  of  the  Records  of  Moray 
(Edin.  1826),  pp.  26-28,  that  this  account,  to- 
gether with  accounts  of  other  events  which  hap- 
pened about  the  same  period,  is  an  interpolation, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  so  great  value  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed ; and,  instead  of  its 
being  a cotemporary  notice  with  that  of  Wyn- 
toun, it  may  have  been  actually  taken  from 
WyntoLin’s  MS. 

In  conclusion,  I may  state  that  ray  principal 
object  in  writing  this  and  my  preceding  paper 
has  been  to  show  that  the  victorious  party  at  the 
fight  was  composed  of  members  of  the  clan  Chat- 
tan  5 my  statements  with  reference  to  the  Came- 
rons I advance  only  as  affording,  in  my  opinion, 
great  probability.  Nearly  all  writers  on  High- 
land history  have  published  theories  as  to  the 


cause  of  the  fight,  and  as  to  the  clans  engaged  in 
it  5 but  scarcely  any  two  of  these  theories  agree, 
and  the  subject  will  no  doubt  be  always  more  or 
less  involved  in  uncertainty.  Where  certainty  is 
not  to  be  attained,  the  next  best  thing  to  la3r 
hold  of  is  the  greatest  probability ; and  accord- 
ingly, while  I hold  that  the  victorious  clan  was 
certainly  the  clan  Chattan,  I think  I have  shown 
grounds  for  a stroziy  pz'ohahility  that  the  other  clan 
was  the  clan  Cameron. 

I know  that  in  publishing  these  views  I have 
laid  myself  open  to  the  charges  of  heterodoxy  and 
want  of  faith  with  respect  to  our  ancient  chroni- 
clers, and  of  exalting  tradition  above  written  his- 
tory. But  when,  on  the  one  hand,  I see  Wyntoun’s 
evident  confusion  on  the  subject  in  question,  and 
know  that  he  and  his  fellows  are  not  always  cor- 
rect in  particulars ; and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  views  I have  | enunciated  are  supported  by 
well-preserved  tradition,  I do  not  feel  that  I am 
altogether  wrong  in  doubting  the  correctness  of 
the  chroniclers,  or  in  suggesting  that,  in  this  case 
at  least,  their  written  history  may  be  in  some 
measure  corrected  by  tradition. 

Alexander  Mackintosh  Shaw. 

94,  Gloucester  Street,  S.W. 


W.  CRASHAW. 

(Lb  S.  iii.  314,  &c.) 

In  reply  to  the  note  and  appeal  to  myself  on 
William  Crashaw  (father  of  the  poet),  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  remove  the  uncertainty  of  J.  H.  as 
to  his  birth-place.  The  register  of  Handsworth, 
near  Sheffield,  gives  the  baptism  successively  of 
Thomas,  William,  and  Francis  Crashaw,  sons  of 
Richard  Crashaw  of  Hansworth  or  Handsworth, 
That  of  William  was  on  October  26,  1572.  From 
other  sources  I was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
elder  and  a younger  brother ; and  it  is  gratifying 
to  have  the  three  entries  to  confirm  these.  I have 
obtained  a considerable  amount  of  altogether  new 
information  on  the  numerous  clan  of  the  Crashaws, 
the  result  of  which  I hope  to  give  in  my  memoir 
of  the  poet  to  be  prefixed  to  a complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poetry  in  its  integrity  for  my  Fidler 
Worthies  Lihraz’y.  Meantime  I ma}^  state  that 
Jexta  Thrrim — to  whom  I , owe  an  obliging 
private  communication — is  mistaken  in  supposing-^ 
that  the  Mrs.  Crashaw  of  the  honour  of  vertue  ” 
(1620)  was  the  mother  of  the  poet.  That  raro 
tractate  is  now  before  me,  by  which  it  is  found 
she  was  a second  wife  of  William  Crashaw.  My 
researches  are  being  pursued  in  various  directions, 
and  in  due  time  full  light  may  be  expected  on  the 
parentage,  birth-place,  &c.,  of  the  singer  of  the 
Steps  to  the  Temple,”  as  well  as  a careful  biblio- 
graphic catalogue  of  the  many  writings  of  his 
large -brained  and  remarkable  father.  Because  of 
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the  latter  I postpone  an  answer  to  the  queries  of 
Me.  Delano.  I have  to  acknowledge  several 
valuable  communications  to  myself  from  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  on  Crashaw ; and  I may  perhaps  he 
allowed  to  request  any  others  who  possess  infor- 
mation or  references  to  favour  me  therewith.  I 
have,  since  writing  the  foregoing,  obtained  a copy 
of  his  will — a very  remarkable  and  fact-full  one 
— and  therein  he  himself  names  Hansworth  as  his 
birth-place.  A.  B.  Geosakt. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn. 


I have  a sermon  preached  by  this  Protestant 
divine,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 
any  of  those  named  by  previous  correspondents  of 

N.  & Q.”  I give  the  title : — 

“ The  Sermon  preached  at  the  Crosse,  Feb.  14,  1607. 
By  W.  Crashawe,  Batchelour  of  Divinitie  and  Preacher 
at  the  Temple.  Justified  by  the  Author  both  against  the 
Papist  and  Brownist  to  be  the  Truth.  Wherein  this  point 
is  followed  : namely,  that  the  Religion  of  Rome  as  now 
it  stands  established  is  worse  than  ever  it  was.  2 Tim. 
S-13,  ‘ The  evill  man  and  deceivers  shall  waxe  worse  and 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.’  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don byH.  L.  for  Edward  Weaver,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  great  North-gate  of  S.  Paule’s  Church.  1608.” 

It  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  whom  the 
preacher  designates  ^^The  Hope  of  Great  Bri- 
taine  ” ; and  in  the  dedication  he  states  why  he 
has  been  induced  to  publish  it,  and  gives  marginal 
notes  and  extracts  in  justification  of  his  assertion. 
His  text  is  Jeremiah  li.  9.  There  are  174  pages, 
•exclusive  of  dedication,  &c.,  quite  perfect,  rather 
smaller  than  present  fcap.  4to.  W.  D. 

Canterbury. 


I beg  to  thank  your  correspondents  for  their 
notes  respecting  Crashaw,  and  more  especially  for 
their  corrections.  Much  of  the  information  I had 
already  possessed;  but,  not  professing  to  give  a 
complete  bibliographical  account  of  his  writings, 
but  only  as  complete  a list  of  them  as  possible,  I 
■omitted  many  items  out  of  consideration  for  your 
space.  The  supplementary  and  (in  part)  cor- 
rective information  supplied  by  your  correspond- 
ents evidences  the  great  utility  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
and  illustrates  the  proverb,  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom.”  It  also  confirms  my 
statement  that  “ npne  of  the  bibliographers  give 
a complete  account  of  this  author’s  writings ; they 
all  difier.”  There  will  be  no  fear  henceforward 
that  William  Crashaw  will  not  have  justice  done 
to  him.  On  Me.  Delano’s  note  I will  add  a few 
remarks. 

5.  In  the  British  Museum  Library  copy  this 
book  is  printed  Sermon  before  Lord  Laivarre^ 
4to,  1610. 

N.B.  ‘^New-yeere’s  Gift  to  Virginea”  does  not 
appear  on  the  title-page,  but  is  to  be  found  at  the 
top  of  each  page. 


6.  The  Jesuite’s  Gospel.  Only  one  copy  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  edition  of  1610. 

The  Life  of'  Galazzo  Caracciolo  is  clearly  a 
translation ; in  both  the  copies  which  I have  seen 
(viz.  editions  of  1608  and  1612)  the  title  runs, 
put  into  English  by  W.  C.” 

The  interesting  communications  of  your  cor- 
respondents give  me  good  reason  to  hope  that 
many  additional  particulars  respecting  the  Cra- 
shaws  will  yet  be  elicited.  Junta  Tueeim. 


It  may  interest  your  correspondent  Wessex  to 
know  that  I have  a copy  of  Valerius  Maximus 
(Antwerp,  1585)  with  the  autograph  ‘‘W.  Cra- 
shawe,  1595.”  Lie  has  also  written  in  the  title- 
page,  in  a very  neat  hand,  Servire  Deo  regnare 
est.”  Upthoepe. 


POPULAR  NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  242,  414,  469.) 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  narcissus 
tribe  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil  or  place ; 
but  the  plants  love  a warm  damp  soil  in  prefer- 
ence to  a dry  one.  Near  Florence  the  Narcissus 
hijloris  (Smith)  is  abundant  in  marshy  meacloivs, 
and  it  is  so  profuse  in  some  meadows  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jaman  in  Switzerland,  that  the  ground 
seems  covered  with  snow  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  Nai'cissus  poeticus,  L.,  and  the  Pseudo 
narcissus,  L.,  are  most  abundant  in  the  rich  mea- 
dows of  the  Val  d’llliers,  Switzerland.  Izaak 
Walton  is  ‘^all  right  ” about  the  meadows.  Me. 
James  Beitten  must  not  judge  a plant  from 
what  he  observes  in  any  particular  locality.  By 
so  doing  he  will  fall  into  errors  which  a reference 
to  any  botanical  work  will  enable  him  to  avoid. 
I have  found  the  narcissi  in  meadows,  pastures, 
vineyards,  olive -gardens,  rice-grounds,  marshes, 
and  numerous  other  places.  I have  not  found  the 
FritillariaMeleagris  growing  wild  in  either  Swit- 
zerland or  Italy;  but  Lilium  hulbif erum, 
a kindred  plant,  grows  wild  in  Swiss  meadows. 
On  turning  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Davors, 
and  animadverted  on  by  Me.  Beitten,  I find  that 
lilies  are  not  mentioned;  the  plant  is  the  nar- 
cissus, which  is  not  a lily.  The  ?iarcissi  and  the 
lilia  belong  to  different  families,  and  therefore  in 
criticising  Davor’s  narcissus,  Me.  Beitten  is  wrong 
in  testing  it  by  the  lily.  James  Heney  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 


Heementeude  is  no  doubt  right  in  calling  the 
pretty  little  blue  or  lavender  bell-fiower”  the 
harebell. 

I take  it  to  be  the  flower  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott:  — 

“ E’en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread.” 
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In  both  the  north  and  south  of  Scotland  I haye, 
however,  also  heard  it  called  the  bluebell,  and 
understood  it  to  be,  as  the  song  says,  the  blue- 
bell of  Scotland  ” : — 

“ Then  strike  the  loud  harp  to  the  laud  of  the  river, 

The  mountain,  the  valley,  with  all  their  wild  spells  ; 

And  shout  in  the  chorus  for  ever  and  ever, 

The  blue-bells  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  blue-bells.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  I have  been  right  or 
wrong  in  so  naming  the  harebell,  F.  F. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  “ pretty  little  blue 
or  lavender  bell-flower,  solitarily  pendent  from 
its  slender  stem,”  as  correctly  described  by  Hek- 
MENTRUDE,  is  Campanula  rotundifolia.  (Class 
andria,  order  Monogynia  in  the  Liuntean,  order 
CaynpanulacecB  in  the  natural  system.)  It  has 
received  this  distinguishing  appellation  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  its  root-leaves,  which  generally 
(though  not  always)  disappear  before  that  lovely 
flower  has  blossomed,  which  I,  in  common  with 
Hermentrede,  was  always  taught  to  call  “ hare- 
bell,” reserving  the  title  of  “ blue-bell  ” for  that 
species  of  wild  hyacinth  with  which  our  fields  are 
at  this  very  moment  so  dazzlingly  enamelled. 

Noell  Radeclieee. 


I have  met  with  many  people  who,  like  your 
correspondent  Hermentrede,  persist  in  terming 
a wild  hyacinth  a bluebell.  I also  know  many 
who  call  a bluebell — that  most  beautiful  of  wild 
flowers  — the  harebell  {Campanula  rotundifolia). 
Will  some  Scotchman  tell  us  which  flower  is  the 
genuine  bluebell  of  Scotland  ” ? I am  aware  that 
the  words  of  the  song  of  this  name  have  been 
discussed  in  your  First  Series ; but  that  discus- 
sion did  not  elicit  the  information  I now  ask  for. 

H.  Fishwick. 


My  authority  for  the  name  of  snake-head 
lily  ” is  Mrs.  Loudon.  She  names  the  fritillary 
so  in  her  British  Wild  Flowers. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Your  correspondent  IIermentrede  is  a little 
mistaken  in  the  nomenclature  of  plants.  The 
^‘cuckoo-pint”  is  not  the  “ lady’s-smock,”  but 
the  Arum  maculatuniy  commonly  known  as  “lords 
and  ladies,”  or  “ wake  robin,”  and  (according  to 
Millar  and  Gerarde)  the  “ dead  men’s  lingers  ” 
and  “ long  purples  ” of  Shakspeare. 

The  “lady’s-smock,”  “ May-flower,”  or  “cuckoo- 
flower” is  the  Cardamine pratensis.  The  “hare- 
bell” is  indubitably  the  wild  hyacinth  {Hya- 
cinthus  nonscriptus  of  Linnaeus  — Seilla  nidans  of 
Sowerby.)  The  “pretty  little  blue-bell  flower,” 
or  blue-bell,  is  the  campanula  rotundifolia . 

E,  F. 


CUNNINGHAM. 

(4^^^  S.  iii.  335,  394.) 

Marc  wishes  to  know  whether  this  name  has  a 
Celtic  or  Scythic  origin;  and  Mr.  Irving  re- 
plies that  it  is  territorial,  being  the  name  of  ono 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Ayrshire,  and  that,, 
as  he  need  “ scarcely  add,  it  is  Saxon.”  Thus 
the  question  is  settled  at  once,  and  summarily ; 
and  if  Mr.  Irving  can  adduce  satisfactory  reasons 
for  his  opinion  he  will  be  doing  good  service^ 
for,  as  most  know,  the  point  mooted  has  been 
frequently  discussed  and  many  views  enunciated 
regarding  it. 

Cunningham  is  the  northern  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  Ayrshire,  and  called  a bailliery — the  other 
two  being  Kyle  and  Carrick — and  was,  as  is  well 
understood,  given  by  David  I.  to  Hugh  de  More- 
ville,  who  became  hereditary  High  Constable  of 
Scotland  probably  as  early  as  1138  or  1140,  and 
was  the  successor  in  that  high  oflice  of  Edward 
the  son  of  Biorne.  De  Moreville  was  designed, 
says  Pont — founding  on  the  register  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Kilwinning  which  he  founded,  and  of 
which  register, now  fallen  aside,  he  had  a perusal — 
Lord  of  Cuningham,  Largs,  and  Lauderdale  ; and 
while  the  High  Constable  had  Cuningham,  the 
hereditary  High  Stewart  of  Scotland,  Walter  the 
son  of  Alan,  received  from  the  same  king  the  im- 
mediately adjoining  large  barony  lying  to  the 
north,  named  Eenfrew,  which  was  the  western  por- 
tion of  Lanarkshire  till  about  1408,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a separate  sheriffdom  by  Bobert  III. 

There' was  a family,  who  took  the  surname  De 
Cuninghame  from  this  district ; at  least,  such  is 
the  general  belief.  And  probably  this  name  first 
assumed  the  form  of  Cuniggeburc,  or  Kunygburc, 
both  considered  entirely  synonymous  with  Cuning- 
ham. This  we  discover  from  a grant  made  by  a 
William  de  Cuniggeburc  of  the  church  of  Staple- 
gorton  to  Kelso,  dated  after  1153,  but  before 
1214,  because  it  is  confirmed  by  King  William 
the  Lion,  who  died  in  the  latter  year.  (Kelso 
Reg.,  pp.  16,  281.)  About  the  same  period,  Ro- 
bert the  son  of  Wernebald,  not  otherwise  designed, 
but  the  known  ancestor  of  the  De  Cuninghams, 
gave  the  kirk  of  Kilmaurs  to  Kelso,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  lying  in  “villa  mea  de  Cunygham,”  with 
half  a carucate  of  land  belonging  to  that  kirk. 
This  grant  was  dated  about  1170,  and  is  con- 
firmed about  the  same  time  both  by  the  imme- 
diately over  superior,  Richard  de  Moreville  (the- 
son  and  successor  of  Hugh)  designed  Constable 
of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  Engelram  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  namely,  Glasgow.  In  these  charters 
respectively  the  name  stands  “ Cunigham  ” and 
“ Kunigham.”  Subsequently  to  this  period,  and 
about  1189,  Robert,  the  son  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
Wernebald,  still  without  other  than  the  patro- 
nymic designation,  confirms  this  grant ; and  in  the 
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charter  the  name  again  appears  as  Cunygham.” 
In  these  charters,  Kilmaurs,  now  the  name  of  a 
parish  as  well  as  a barony,  is  described  as  in  the 
‘^vill  of  Cunygham,”  and  which  Yill,  is  in  the 
charter  by  Kichard  de  Moreville  above  men- 
tioned, called  “ villa  Robert!  filius  Wernebaldi  de 
Kunigham.”  Here,  then,  is  the  patronymic  and 
territorial  designation  in  combination.  At  a date, 
however,  some  little  time  prior  to  any  of  these 
charters,  David  I.  (1126-1153)  is  found  granting 
to  Glasgow  the  whole  tenth  or  tythe  of  the  Chan 
(Can,or  Kain)  in  animals  and  swine  payable  to  him 
from  several  territories,  viz.  Strath gryfe,  Cuning- 
hame,  Kyle,  and  Garrick,  and  in  this  charter  the 
name  is  spelt  Cunegan.  In  a confirmatory  charter 
of  this  last,  however,  by  Pope  Alexander  to  En- 
gelram,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  dated  shortly  after 
1164,  the  name  stands  Cunigham ; and  in  the  old 
rubric  prefixed  to  the  charter,  it  is  in  the  same 
form,  but  yet  with  the  mark  of  elision  or  contrac- 
tion (-)  above  the  i.  In  a charter  by  Joceline, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1176-7,  ^^Herberto  Decano 
de  Cuningham  ” is  a witness ; and  in  this,  or  a 
similar  form,  Cuninghame  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  writings  during  the  thirteenth  century  and 
always  afterwards.  Besides,  in  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  may  only  be 
proper  to  recollect  that  this  district,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Ayrshire,  was  included  in  the  British 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  maintained  af 
kind  of  quasi  existence  till  about  the  year  992. 

If  the  following  notices  of  a variety  of  opinions 
should  be  suggestive  of  the  true  origin  of  the 
name,  we  shall  be  glad.  Mr.  George  Buchanan, 
in  his  History  of  Scotland,  traces  the  name  to  a 
Danish  origin,  ^‘Nomen  region! Danicum  est,  quod 
eorum  lingua  regis  domicilium  significat,  quae  res 
indicio  est  earn  Danes  aliquando  tenuissej”  and 
in  this  opinion  Timothy  Pont,  the  chorographer 
of  this  district  about  1600,  agrees ; remarking,  “ It 
is  supposed  by  most  pairt  of  best  judgement  yat 
it  is  so  named  because  yat  in  it  hath  some  tyme 
beine  ye  royall  habitatione  of  a King  ; for  so  doeth 
the  vord  (Kuning)  being  Danesh  signifieing  a 
King,  and  hamin,  vich  signifieth  some  tyme  a 
habitation  ; as  if  one  wold  say,  the  Kings  habita- 
tione or  dwelling.”  {Cuningham  Topographised, 
Maitland  Club  volume.)  Others,  while  they 
think  that  Cuning  signifies  a king,  refer  it,  like 
Me.  Ieviistg,  to  a Saxon  root;  as  Lambarde  {Per. 
of  Kent ^ pp.  250,  251)  and  Chamberlayne  {Mag. 
Brit.  Notitia,  pp.  294,  43,  and  366.)  And  in  this 
view  Verstegan  and  Smith,  whom  Richardson 
cites,  would  seem  to  agree,  as  he  himself  does. 
(Richardson’s  Diet.  v.  King.)  Taylor  also  would 
seem  to  concur,  remarking  that  Coningsby, 
Cuningham f &c.,  and  many  similar  names  de- 
note the  residences,  or  manors,  of  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  English  monarchs.”  {Words  and  Places,  p. 
316.)  Others  are  to  be  found,  however,  who  en- 


tertain a different  view,  contending  that  Cuning 
is  just  Cuin-neag,  which  is  the  Gaelic  of  a churn, 
or  pail,  and  that  Cuinneag'am  denotes  the  churn, 
or  the  butter  district,  which  is  descriptive,  as  is 
alleged,  of  the  milk-producing  quality  of  this 
part  of  Ayrshire  (Rob.  Cuninghame,  p.  16,  note, 
and  Paterson’s  Ayrshire,  i.  4 and  210;  Kil- 
maurs.)  Chalmers,  the  author  of  Caledonia,  enun- 
ciates a difterent  view.  He  says  that  cuning  is 
the  British  word  for  a rabbit ; and  that  Cuning- 
ham signifies  the  abode  of  rabbits,”  but  this 
view  has  been  combated  stoutly.  Another  opinion 
is  that  there  was  an  ancient  Northumbiian  town 
called  Cununing,  of  which  Cuning,  it  is  alleged,  is 
a contraction.  Still  another  idea  is,  that  Cuning 
is  a corruption  of  Cumyn)  and  in  an  ancient  MS. 
history  of  the  Cumyns,  never  published,  but  quoted 
by  Paterson  {supra),  it  is  said  that  the  leading 
house  of  the  Cuninghams,  the  Earl  and  Master  of 
Glencairn,  and  other  nobles  who  were  assembled 
at  the  earl’s  house  on  a certain  occasion,  admitted 
this  to  be  a well-founded  view.  Another  yet 
falls  to  be  mentioned,  and  it  seems  not  without 
considerable  plausibility,  if  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kemble,  the  great  Saxon  philologist,  is  to  be 
trusted  to,  regarding  ^Gng”  and  “ham.”  It  is 
referred  to  at  length  by  Taylor,  and  rather  ap- 
provingly; and  by  this  interpretation,  Cun-ing- 
ham  would  signify  the  habitation  of  the  race  of 
Cun  (or  of  Cumin),  some  old  Saxon  family  of 
whose  history,  or  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  settled,  nothing  almost  is  known.  (Taylor’s 
Words  and  Places,  pp.  130-161.)  Espedaee. 


Miss  Ray  (4^’"  S.  hi.  339,  447,  488.)  — I think 
5’-our  correspondent  H.  {ayite,  p.  489)  must  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  burial-place  of  Miss  Ray.  I recol- 
lect my  father  telling  me  that  two  friends  of  his, 
Mr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Leycester,  who  lived  next 
door  to  each  other  in  Spring  Gardens,  happened, 
without  previous  communication,  to  go  on  the 
same  day  to  the  crypt  of  the  same  church  to  select 
a place  of  interment,  and  they  met  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  Miss  Ray’s  coffin,  which,  by  the  desire  of 
her  murderer,  had  been  chained  to  his.  The 
church  was  in  London,  and  I think  near  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  was  murdered  as  she  left  the 
theatre.  E. 

Supposed  Madhess  (4‘^  S.  iii.  428,  469,  495.) 
I think  that  the  story  inquired  after  by  Psycholo- 
gist is  very  likely  one  of  Dickens’s  tales  which 
appeared  in  the  series  entitled  Sketches  hy  Boz.  I 
refer  to  the  one  called  “ The  Great  Winglebury 
Duel,”  in  which  the  adventures  of  a traveller, 
mistaken  for  a madman,  are  most  amusingly  de- 
scribed. The  sketches,  if  not  the  tales,  were 
reprinted  from  The  Morning  Chronicle. 

Perhaps  the  following  true  tale  of  a somewhat 
similar  mistake  may  be  acceptable  to  your  cor- 
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respondent: — An  eminent  member  of  tbe  Irvingite 
cburcb  was  deputed  to  visit  a doctor  at  K.  who 
had  expressed  a desire  for  information  concerning 
the  tenets  of  that  sect.  Unfortunately  there  were 
at  Er.  two  doctors  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
divine  of  course  went  to  the  wrong  one,  who  kept 
a private  madhouse.  He  was  shown  into  the 
sanctum,  and  announcing  himself  as  the  angel  of 
the  Catholic  apostolic  church,  specially  sent  by 
the  apostle  to  Dr.  T.,  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
mission.  Dr.  T.,  accustomed  to  the  various  forms 
of  mental  delusion,  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in 
the  angel  a very  promising  patient,  and  entered 
into  the  conversion  scheme  with  great  warmth, 
drawing  out  his  unfortunate  visitor  to  his  heart’s 
content.  At  length  the  time  came  for  the  angel 
metaphorically  to  use  his  wings,  and,  professing 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  Dr.  T.’s  spiritual  welfare, 
he  rose  to  go.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  doctor 
to  exert  his  skill  in  detaining  his  patient.  He 
must  not  think  of  going  yet ; he  must  tarry  there 
that  night.  The  angel  pleaded  important  en- 
gagements elsewhere,  and  even  hinted  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  missing  his  train.  After  an  infinite 
amount  of  fencing  and  coquetry  by  both,  and 
some  flattering  and  felicitous  allusion  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor  to  the  honour  which  would  accrue 
to  his  humble  roof  by  the  entertainment  of  an 
angel,  and  finally  to  the  rarity  and  infrequency 
of  angelic  visits,  the  patient  in  despair  made  a 
rush  at  the  door;  the  doctor  touched  the  bell, 
two  warders  entered  the  room,  and  in  spite  of 
every  argument,  carried  the  poor  man  off*  to  a cell, 
whence,  to  cut  the  story  short,  he  was  rescued  on 
the  morrow  by  his  friends. 

Gilbekt  E.  Eedgrave. 

Kensington,  W. 

Parish  Eegisters  : Eight  oe  Search  (P*'  S. 
iii.  319,  411,  489.) — The  subject  under  discussion 
is  the  right  of  the  public  to  search  parochial  re- 
gisters and  of  making  extracts  or  taking  notes  of 
entries  therein.  The  Eector  of  Sephton,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Eegistrar-General,  has,  in  connection 
with  parochial  registers,  introduced  the  subject 
of  district  registrars’  registers,  with  respect  to 
which  I have  never  uttered  a single  word;  and 
has  drawn  from  the  Registrar-General  a state- 
ment that  he,  the  rector,  is  justified  in  refusing  to 
grant  permission  for  written  extracts  or  notes  to 
be  taken  from  the  registers  in  his  charge.  The 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  related  to 
parochial  or  church  registers,  with  which  the  Ee- 
gistrar-General has  no  official  connection  what- 
ever, and  his  opinion  is  not  of  any  more  value  than 
that  of  the  Eector  of  Sephton  or  my  own. 

The  Court,  in  the  case  of  Steele  v.  Williams, 
decided  that  Mr.  Steele’s  clerk  ^Giad  a perfect 
right  to  search  and  to  make  himself  master,  as  best 
he  coidd,  of  the  contents  of  the  hooks^  The  clerk 
considered  that  his  best  metliod  of  masteriug  the 


contents  was  by  taking  notes.  Of  this  the  Court 
did  not  say  one  word  implying  that  he  had  not  a 
legal  right  to  do  so ; on  the  contrary,  it,  inferen- 
tially  at  least,  admitted  that  the  person  searching 
might  insist  upon  taking  a copy,  and  declared  that 
it  was  an  illegal  act  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent 
to  make  a charge  for  such  extracts. 

The  Rector  of  Sephton  says,  he  should  not 
permit  written  extracts,  or  notes,  to  be  made  by 
the  person  searching  the  register-books.”  How 
could  he  prevent  it  ? He  cannot  take  the  note- 
book out  of  the  searcher’s  hands,  and  he  dare  not 
shut  up  the  register-books. 

Perhaps  few  men  have  had  more  experience  of 
parochial  registers  than  myself,  and  I am  gratified 
in  being  able  to  state  that  I have,  almost  invari- 
ably, received  the  utmost  kindness  and  courtesy 
from  the  parochial  clergy.  I have  many  hundreds 
of  extracts,  for  which  1 have  never  paid  a single 
shilling.  A large  number  of  them  have  been 
made  by  the  clergy  themselves,  though  perfect 
strangers  to  me,  in  compliance  with  a written  re- 
quest ; and  I am  pleased  in  being  able  to  add  that 
in  many  cases,  from  correspondence  so  commenced, 
have  grown  valued  friendships.  I remember  two 
cases  only,  in  which,  without  payment  of  fees, 
the  clergyman  has  refused  to  make  search  for  me, 
and  I would  fain  hope  that  even  the  Rector  of 
Sephton  is  not  so  illiberal  as  he  would  seem  to 
be  — that  he  is  fighting  rather  for  a fancy  than 
for  a fee — and  that  a genealogist  or  other  person 
engaged  in  historical  researches  would  not  be  re- 
fused, even  without  any  payment,  free  access  to 
the  registers  of  the  parish  of  Sephton.  I have  no 
more  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  leave  the  question 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  v.  the  Registrar- 
General  and  the  Rector  of  Sephton  to  the  calm 
consideration  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 

JoHH  Macleah. 

Plammersmith. 

Myrc’s  Parish  Priest”:  the  word  ^Wse’^ 
(4**^  S.  iii.  433.) — The  sense  of  the  word  vse  might 
be  rationally  fixed,  if  we  were  allowed  to  compare 
it  with  old  French  expressions  such  as  this : “ user 
le  corps  de  Nostre-Seigneur,”  which  signifies  as 
much  as  “ to  communicate.”  As  applied  to  the 
passages  quoted  by  Johh  Addis,  Juh.,  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  use  in  Old  French  looks  natural 
enough:  it  is  to  say,  that  the  priest  shall  vse^ 
take,  receive  (or  szvallozv,  if  you  like).  . . .,  much 
in  the  same  way,  for  instance,  as  if  he  was  to  take 
the  Consecrated  Host  itself.  The  Flemish  term  is 
so  striking,  that  I cannot  help  giving  it : nutten 
(sumere)  het  lichaem  des  Heeren.”  I must  add, 
that  I remember  to  have  read  the  very  same 
thing  in  Roman  Catholic  books ; and,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  the  injunction  to  the  priest  of  swallow- 
ing the  unhappy  spider  or  fly  is  still  the  rule. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 
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Burns  Queries  (4'^’'  S.  i.  553  j ii.  537.) — In 
that  valuable  repertory  of  matters  connected  with 
tlie  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  entitled 
Fasti  Fcclesice  Scoticancsy  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  of 
Anstruther,  a friend  has  drawn  my  attention  to 
the  following  sarcastic  epitaph,  which  is  given 
there  in  connection  with  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
uulloch  of  Bothwell  as  the  production  of  Mr. 
Brisbane.  The  jeu-d' esprit  is  worth  being  re- 
corded : — 

There  lies  interred  beneath  this  sod 
That  sycophantish  man  of  God, 

Who  taught  an  easy  way  to  heaven, 

Which  to  the  rich  was  always  given ; 

If  he  get  in,  he’ll  look  and  stare 
To  find  some  out  that  he  put  there.” 

I understand  that  this  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Scott  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Robertson  of  Monzievaird. 

Through  the  surviving  friends  of  the  family  of 
Mr.  Brisbane,  I am  now  able  to  give  an  authentic 
statement  respecting  him.  He  was  born  at  Cath- 
cartin  1742,  licensed  1773,  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Dunlop  in  1779,  ordained  1780,  was  offered  the 
parish  of  Dundonald  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  but 
refused  it.  He  married  Catherine  Cunningham 
in  1785.  He  was  first  a teacher  in  Gorbals,  Glas- 
gow, when  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the 
university.  He  died  Maj^  9, 1837,  in  the  ninety- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-eighth  of  his 
ministry.  He  left  three  sons — Thomas,  M.D., 
married,  but  without  family ; George  and  John, 
both  bachelors.  John  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  family,  having  died  only  a few  months  ago. 

I am  told  that  a year  or  two  before  his  death 
John  burned  a great  many  old  letters,  &c.,  so  that 
I am  afraid  the  Ordination  ” and  perhaps  other 
scraps  of  his  father’s  poetry  may  have  perished  in 
the  general  conflagration,  But  I am  promised 
that  if  anything  of  it  be  discovered  it  will  reach 
me.  Craueurd  Tait  Ramage. 

Was  David  Rizzio  a Priest.?  (4*^’  S.  iii.  122.) 
Staying  with  one  of  our  leading  Roman  Catholic 
families  a few  years  since,  I was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  documents  had  been  discovered 
which  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  Rizzio  was 
u disguised  ecclesiastic,  and  Mary’s  spiritual 
director  and  confessor  instead  of  lover.  Whether 
Darnley,  not  knowing  this,  misinterpreted  their 
intimacy,  or  whether,  knowing  it,  he  deemed  it 
needful  to  remove  for  state  reasons  a wily  Italian 
priest  from  the  royal  household,  we  did  not  dis- 
cuss, but  either  view  gives  a reason  for  the  murder. 

I have  been  expecting  from  time  to  time  to  hear 
■of  this  point’s  being  ventilated.  It  is  certainly 
u fitter  one  for  & Q.”  than  Mary’s  reasons 
for  marrying  so  often,  and  Elizabeth’s  for  not 
marrying  at  all.  ' P.  P. 

The  Age  eor  Ordination  (4*^  S.  iii.  430.) — 
According  to  Cotton’s  Fasti  Eccles.  Ilib,  vol.  iv. 


p.  32,  Archbishop  King  was  ordained  Oct.  25, 
• Harris’s  ( Ware's  Bishops)  account  is  that, 
in  1673,  he  took  his  M. A.  degree,  and  the  same 
year  was  put  into  deacon's  orders.” 

Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  inform  me  which 
date  is  correct  ? If  Archdeacon  Cotton  is  right, 
the  archbishop  was  ordained  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  having  been  born  May  1,  1650.  C.  S.  K. 

Roman  Inscriptions  (4*’^  S.  iii.  428.)  — Hors- 
lej^  s Britannia  Bomanay  1732,  contains  — 

“ a compleat  collection  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Britain 
with  the  letters  engraved  in  their  proper  shape  and  pro- 
portionate size,  and  the  reading  placed  under  each ; as 
also  an  historical  account  of  them,  with  explanatory-  and 
critical  observations.” 

L.  S.  K. 

I would  refer  your  correspondent  A.  0.  V.  P. 
to  McCaul’s  Britanno- Roman  Inscriptions  (To- 
ronto and  Eondon,  1843,)  as  containing  a com- 
plete list  of  these  inscriptions.  I may  add  that 
Dr.  Bruce,  the  learned  author  of  The  Roman  Wally 
is  engaged  upon  a work  for  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  this  town,  to  be  entitled  The  Lapida- 
riuniy  in  which  will  be  given  several  other  in- 
scriptions not  hitherto  published.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Tender-eyed  (4^*^  S.  iii.  428.)— The  verse  in 
Genesis  referred  to  by  S.  L.  is  rendered  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate  as  follows:  ‘^Sed  Lia  lippis  erat 
oculis,”  &c.,  which  shows  that  the  passage  was 
understood  % the  translator  to  mean  sore  or  weak. 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Satirical  Tobacco-stopper  (4^^  S.  iii.  429.) 

I know  of  the  ditto  to  this  tobacco-stopper ; it  is 
of  Charles  II.’s  time.  The  obverse,  with  the  Pope 
and  Satan  and  the  motto  ^^Ecclesia  perversa,”  &c., 
is  identical.  The  reverse  has  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey’s  head,  with  the  motto  E.  Godfrey 
moriendo  restituit  rem.”  P.  P, 

Elizabeth  and  Isabel  (1®*  S.  i.  439,  488 ; ii. 
159  5 2"d  S.  xii.  364,  444,  464,  522  ,•  S’-**  S.  i.  59, 
113,  174.)  — In  the  first  of  the  numerous  answers 
to  this  query,  Mantuan  is  quoted,  who  says : The 
Spaniards  always  translate  Elizabeth  into  Isabel.” 
Ahvays  is  saying  too  much,  and  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  which  says 
(^;N.  & Q.”  2«d  S.  xii.  364)  : We  cannot  see  the 
slightest  analogy  between  Isabel  and  Elizabeth.” 

I have  both  written  and  numismatic  proofs  that 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  celebrated  Isabella 
Clara  Euyeniay  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  whilst  she 
signed  Isabel,  Assabel,  had  coins  and  medals  struck 
with  Albert  and  Elisobety  and  diplomatic  seals 
with  Isabella  D . g . hispan  . ineans.  P.  A.  L. 

Customer-weaver  S.  iii.  197,  323.)  — 
Your  correspondent  J.  H.  has  properly  corrected 
my  mistake  in  speaking  of  customary- weaver.” 
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It  arose  from  an  imperfect  recollection  of  tire 
name  I had  been  accustomed  to  hear  applied  to 
them  consule  Planco.  Since  I read  your  corre- 
spondent’s correction  I have  met  with  the  epithet 
in  that  valuable  work  of  Mr.  David  Bremner  just 
issued  by  A.  & C.  Black  (Edinburgh,  1869),  on 
the  Industries  of  Scotland,  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
present  Condition.  It  is  found  (p.  154)  in  his  in- 
teresting and  exhaustive  account  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  where  he  says : — 

“ Linen  might  he  found  in  almost  every  village  of 
Scotland  at  the  time  referred  to  (1776),  but  only  in  the 
cases  mentioned  did  they  do  any  but  what  was  known 
as  ‘ customer  work  — that  is,  the  weavers  worked  up  the 
varns  spun  in  the  households  of  farmers  and  others,  and 
the  cloth  was  returned  thither  for  the  use  of  the  families.” 

This  confirms  what  your  correspondent  gave 
as  the  explanation  of  the  epithet.  Mr.  Bremner 
says : A few  specimens  of  the  hand-loom  still 

linger  in  the  manufacturing  centres,  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  faith  in  home-made  stuffs 
still  survives.”  Craijfurd  Tait  Damage. 

WooDROEFE  OF  WoLLET  (2"^  S.  vhi.  69.) — As 
long  ago  as  July,  1859,  B.  C.  inquired  after  the 
representatives  of  Bichard  Woodroffe  of  Wolley, 
by  his  wife  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  elder  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. No  reply  seems  to  have  been  elicited 
from  any  correspondent,  and  I therefore  think  it 
may  interest  B.  C.,  if  he  still  wish  to  find  some 
better  solution  of  the  question  than  that  supplied 
by  Banks,  to  know  that,  on  the  authority  of  Hark 
MS.  6070,  f.  123,  Kichard  Woodroffe  had  issue, 
by  Elizabeth  Percy,  a son  named  Joshua  or 
Joseph,  who  married  Magdalene,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Boger  Billings,  Esq.,  of  Marthagare,  near 
Denbigh,  in  Wales,  and  by  her  had  issue  Charles, 
Josex^h,  Francis,  Foljambe,  and  Mary. 

The  name  of  the  fourth  son  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  marriage,  in  1642,  of  Peter 
Foljambe,  of  Steeton,  with  Jane,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Ellis  Woodroffe  of  Hope,  Derbyshire, 
Counsellor-at-Law,  and  Deader  and  Bencher  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  G.  F.  D. 

Hard  Words  ix  Chaecer  (4^’’  S.  iii.  89,  180.) 
While  so  much  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the 
language  of  Chaucer  in  your  useful  journal,  may 
I be  allowed  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  a phrase 
hitherto  overlooked?  In  the  107th  stanza  of 

The  Court  of  Love  ” we  find : — 

“ . . . . 3"e  feigne  where  that  ye  saye, 

That  ye  with  love  had  never  acquaintaunce, 

Save  in  your  dreme  right  late  this  other  daye : 

Why,  3^es,  parde ! my  life,  that  durst  I laye, 

That  ye  were  caught  upon  an  heath,  whan  I 
Saw  3mu  complaine,  and  sighe  full  pitousl}^” 

In  the  only  edition  I have  (Mr.  Bell’s)  this 
phrase  is  thus  noted : There  appears  to  be  here 
an  allusion  to  some  circumstance  of  which  we 
have  no  record.”  Does  it  not  rather  mean : You 


were  caught  without  chance  of  escape  when  I saw 
you  complain,”  arc.  ? I do  not  know  what  mean- 
ing Mr.  Morris  puts  upon  it  in  his  edition,  but 
the  one  I have  suggested  seems  to  me  quite  borne 
out  by  the  context.  We  still  have  such  colloquial 
terms  in  ^Gip  a tree,”  getting  cornered,”  &c. 

Sawceflem  ( C.  T.,  v.  623)  : — 

“ A sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place 

That  haclde  a fyr-reed  cherubynes  face, 

For  sawcejhin  ho  was,  with  eyghen  narwe.” 

I stumbled  accidentally  a few  days  ago  across 
a similar  passage  in  The  JBooh  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Tour- Landry,  written  a.d.  1372,  lately  edited  by 
Mr.  Wright  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
It  occurs  on  p.  116,  and  is  as  follows  ; — 

“ Furst,  that'wyne  troubelithe,  makithe  rede  eyen,  and 
feble  to  the  sight,  and  impetrithe  the  eres  herkeninge, 
and  stoppithe  the  nostrelles ; and  it  makithe  the  uisage 
fake  flemed  rede,  and  (see  Prologe,  C.  T.,  632)  fulle  of 
white  whelkes.” 

I do  not  know  the  etymology  of  saioceflem,  so* 
I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  and  falce  flemed  arG 
related  to  each  other.  The  whole  passage  curi- 
ously verifies  Chaucer’s  description  of  The 
Sompnour.”  Colix  Cloutes. 

Clapham. 

Neether  or  Nither  (4**^  S.  iii.  444.) — P.  i& 
rather  unfortunate  in  his  dictionaries  wherein  the 
pronunciation  of  neither  is  given  as  neether.  I 
have  by  my  side  what  I believe  are  considered 
the  standards  of  the  day,  namely,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary,  Studenfs  Dictionary,  and  School 
Dictionary,  of  Dr.  Ogilvie  5 and  in  each  of  these 
the  pronunciation  is  fixed  as  nither.  Colloquially 
the  word  is  often  pronounced  neether,  but  I have 
rarely  heard  it  so  pronounced  by  a good  reader  or 
careful  speaker.  T.  D. 

Credxell  (d*''  S.  iii.  457.)  — HbfZfe  Credenhill, 
about  five  miles  from  Hereford.  Sims,  in  his^ 
Index  to  the  Her  aids'  Visitations,  sub  Hereford- 
shire,” gives  several  references  to  pedigrees  of 
Smith  of  Crednell,  and  Weston,  in  that  county. 
The  arms — Az.  a cross  pattee  erminois,  between 
four  fleurs-de-lis  or — are  those  of  Ward. 

H.  S.  G. 

Crednell,  or  Credenhill,  is  a parish  about  three 
miles  west  of  Hereford.  Foxley,  long  the  seat  of 
the  Price  family,  is  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Mansel  Lacy.  Derndell  is  in  Canon  Pyon.  The 
Smiths  were  seated  at  Credenhill  Court,  and  the 
Weare  in  Kenchester,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  If  Mr.  Leightox  will  write  te 
me,  I will  endeavour  to  answer  his  other  queries. 

C.  J.  Dobixsox, 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage. 

Crednell,  now  called  Credenhill,  is  a parish  a 
few  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Hereford. 
Strange,  in  his  Heraldry  of  Herefordshire  (p.  96), 
gives  the  arms  of  Smith  of  that  place,  granted  in 
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1590 — Arg.  on  a mount  vert  a lion  pass,  regard, 
ppr.  Foxley,  in  tlie  same  neiglibonrhood,  cele- 
brated for  its  sylvan  beauty,  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  Bart.,  who  wrote  on 
the  Picturesque.  It  has  been  sold  by  his  descen- 
dant, the  late  Sir  B.  Price,  M.P.,  to  the  Daven- 
ports of  Staffordshire ; and  it  came  to  the  Prices 
about  1720,  through  the  heiress  of  Rodd.  1 have 
no  means  at  present  of  inspecting  the  Heralds’ 
Visitation;  and  Duncumb’s  History,  the  only 
printed  work  on  Herefordshire  topography,  does 
not  describe  that  part  of  the  county  referred  to 
by  Me.  Leighton  ; and,  while  recently  examin- 
ing a collection  of  pedigrees  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  relating  to  this  shire,  I did  not  find  the 
families  he  alludes  to. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

Gipsies  (P''  S.  iii.  405,  461.) — A king  of  the 
gipsies  died,  about  Doncaster  race  time,  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  was  buried  at  Bossing- 
ton,  near  Doncaster.  When  I was  at  school  a 
few  miles  off,  forty  years  ago,  I remember  being 
told  that  the  gang  annually,  when  they  came  to 
the  races,  pitching  their  tents — as  I believe  they 
still  do — in  some  of  the  rural  lanes  in  the  vicinity, 
used  to  visit  the  grave  and  pour  over  it  the  liba- 
tion of  a quart  of  ale.  0.  H.  J.  Anderson. 

Athenaeum. 

Quotation  (d*''  S.  iii.  405.)  — 

“ Time,  that  aged  nurse, 

Kecked  me  to  patience,” — 
is  from  Beat’s  Endymion,  book  i. 

W.  N.  Williams. 

An  Everlasting  Pot  (4^*^  S.  iii.  382,  442.) — 

^‘All  vanished  for  ever — their  miracles  o’er, 

And  the  ‘ Marmite  perpetuelle’  bubbling  no  more.” 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  T.  Moore. 

“ Cette  merveilleuse  Marmite  perpetuelle,  sur  le  feu 
depuis  pres  d’un  siecle;  qui  a donne  le  jour  h plus  de 
300,000  chapons.” — Almanach  des  Gourmands,  quatrieme 
annee,  p.  152. 

Is  not  this  the  pot  in  question  ? 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Theban  Legion,  etc.  S.  iii.  459.) — Though 
I cannot  explain  the  origin  of  a distribution  of 
beans  in  the  canton  of  Solothurn  or  Soleure  in 
Switzerland  in  connexion  with  the  Theban  Legion, 
I can  connect  that  canton  with  the  Legion  in  this 
respect,  that  the  relics  of  two  soldiers  of  it  are 
preserved  at  Soleure. 

L.  S.  also  asks  who  composed  the  prayer  called 

Anima  Christi.  ” In  the  old  and  excellent  prayer- 
book  called  Parvum  codeste  Palmetum,  composed 
from  the  pious  writings  of  E.  Will.  Nakaten,  S.  J. 
(Cologn,  1764),  this  prayer  is  given  as  a familiar 
one  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility was  its  author.  It  has  always  been  a 


favourite  prayer  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  the 
above  book  of  devout  prayers,  it  is  followed  by  a 
very  beautiful  paraphrase  upon  each  line  of  the 
original  prayer.  E.  C.  H. 

Laurence  Cooke  (4^^  S.  iii.  457.) — I think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prior  of  the  Car- 
melite convent  at  Doncaster,  Laurence  Cooke, 
who  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  August  4,  1540, 
suffered  for  denying  the  king’s  supremacy.  I find 
him  included  with  six  other  sufferers  for  the  same 
cause,  who  were  hanged  with  him— Horne,  a 
monk ; Bromley,  a priest ; and  Horne,  Philpot, 
Gennings,  and  Bird,  laymen — in  the  lists  of  late 
martyrs  in  England,”  in  Wilson’s  English  Mar- 
tyrohge ; and  his  authority  given  is  Sanders  De 
Schisrn.  Anglic,  pp.  216,  217.  Dodd  likewise,  in 
his  Church  History,  part  i.  book  2,  art.  vi.  records 
him  thus : — 

“ Lawrence  Cook,  Prior  of  Doncaster,  who  with  six 
more  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  August  4,  1540,  for  deny- 
ing the  king’s  supremacy.” 

His  reference  is  to  Stow’s  Chronicle,  p.  581. 

E.  C.  H. 

St.  Triphon  and  St.  Saphorin  (4‘**  S.  iii. 
459.)  — The  first  is  probably  St.  Trypho,  who 
together  with  St.  Bespicius  was  martyred  in  the 
persecution  of  Decius  in  250.  His  feast  is  Nov. 
10,  but  the  Greeks  honour  him  Eeb.  1.  If  the 
other  saint  inquired  for  is  correctly  designated  as 
St.  Saphorin,  I know  of  no  such  name;  but  it 
may  be  Zephyrin,  or  Zephyrinus,  who  filled  the 
see  of  Borne  from  202  to  219,  and  is  honoured  on 
August  26.  E.  C.  H. 

St.  Symphorianus,  in  whose  honour  the  church 
named  after  him  was  founded,  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Autun  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius. 

( Vide  Gelpke,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Simtzerland, 
i.  140.)  The  first  notice  of  him  appears  in  the  MS. 
“ Cartularium  Lausannense.”  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  connection  between  the  Gaulish  saint 
and  the  Helvetian  church,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Autun  and  Lausanne  were  both  Gaulish 
dioceses  depending  from  the  same  metropolitan. 

C.  A.  Eederer. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Pretender’s  Portraits  (4*’’  S.  iii.  173,  320, 
416,  470.) — Previous  to  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Wynnstay  which  totally  destroyed  the  valuable 
library  and  ancient  manuscripts,  &c.,  there  hung 
over  the  mantelpiece  a most  interesting  portrait 
(full-length)  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  the  Pre- 
tender. It  was  a water-colour  drawing,  well  exe- 
cuted, about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  in  size. 
The  description  given  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
David  Boyce  of  the  incised  portrait  on  the  glass 
decanter  answers  so  entirely  to  part  of  the  cos- 
tume, that  I cannot  do  better  than  repeat  it: 

He  was  attired  in  a round  cap,  with  a rosette  of 
jewels  {clearly'),  not  apparently,  surmounting  a 
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youtMul  beardless  face ; a cravat  with  oval  lace 
lappets;  a plaid  jacket,  with  a star  on  the  left 
breast,  partly  covered  by  a scarf  looped  upon  the 
left  shoulder,  and  a mantle  flowing  behind.”  He 
was  standing  leaning  on  a walking-stick,  and  below 
the  drawing  were  some  verses,  which  I forget. 
There  are  several  souvenirs  of  him  now  in  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn’s  possession.  They  were  exhibited 
at  the  Arts  Exhibition  at  Ruthin,  which  was  held 
there  a few  months  since. 

Benj.  Feekey,  E.S.A. 

Campbell’s  Hoheitlie'den  ” S.  xii* 

passim.) — Arranging  a papyral  sacriflce  to  Vulcan, 
I chanced  upon  the  rough  copy  of  & Q.’’ 
which  has  slumbered  now  nearly  two  years.  As 
I had  rather  suppose  its  non-reception  than  its 
consignment  to  the  editorial  waste-basket,  I ven- 
ture to  send  an  abstract  of  its  proposed  substitu- 
tion for  the  concluding  line  of  the  “ Hohenlinden.” 
That  of  the  first  seven  quatrains,  having  one 
continued  rhyme  of  a dactylic  word  closed  with 
the  vowel  y (pronounced  as  a semi-mute  e),  relin- 
quishes it  in  the  eighth  and  last  for  sepulchre — a 
word  entirely  distinct  therefrom.  (By  the  bye, 
the  sod  of  a sepulchre  lies  more  usually  above  than 
beneath  the  feet  of  its  occupant.  But  let  that  pass.) 
For  the  rhyme’s  sake,  sepulchvQQ  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  the  yet  more  objectionable  elision 
cemetWy  has  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  poet 
himself.  Worst  of  all,  the  inversion  of  the  last 
line  into  A soldier’s  sepulchre  shall  be,”  disap- 
pointing the  dactylic  harmony  of  the  precedent 
stanzas  with  its  miserable  monosyllable.  I hunted 
through  Walker’s  homoiotaleutics  from  abbacy  ” 
to  ‘^galaxy”  without  flnding  a single  word  the 
combinate  sound  and  sense  whereof  could  close 
this  magnificent  lyric;  and  my  ear  refused  the 
blank  verse  of  sepulchre.  I ventured  then  to  sug- 
gest a slight  compromise  of  phrase,  adhering  with 
all  possible  fidelity  to  Campbell’s  own  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  sentiment : — 

“ And  every  sod  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  bear  a soldier’s  elegy.” 

E.  L.  S. 

The  Chahcelloe’s  Maeble  Chaie  (4^’^  S.  iii, 
457.) — The  introductory  sentence  to  the  Survey 
of  the  Beign  of  Edward  II.”  in  vol.  iii.  p.  177  of 
my  Judges  of  England,  will  probably  be  a sufii- 
cient  answer  to  the  first  part  of  H.’s  inquiry  : — 

“ Westminster  Hall  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
this  reign  as  the  place  where  the  Chancellor  held  his  sit- 
tings : and  the  particular  part  of  it  is  de-cribed  as  the 
‘ Magnum  Bancura.’  The  passage  occurs  in  the  record 
of  the  appointment  of  Walter  Keginald,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, as  Chancellor  in  July  1310  ; but  as  it  is  followed 
by  the  words  ‘ ubi  Cancellarii  Eegis  sedere  consueverunt,’ 
we  are  left  to  imagine  when  the  practice  Erst  commenced. 
Another  account,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign, 
makes  the  earliest  mention  of  the  marble  table,  ‘ Tabulam 
Marmoream,’  at  which  he  sat  in  the  Hall.” 


Dagdale  also  (Origines,  37)  quotes  a record  of 
Edward  III.  in  which  in  sede  marmorea”  is 
used  in  the  same  way ; and  he  adds  that  the  chair 
to  this  day  [1666]  remaineth  there,  over  against 
the  middle  of  the  marble  table,”  but  that  the 
said  table  was  then  covered  with  the  courts  there 
erected. 

With  regard  to  the  second  inquiry  of  H.,  as  he 
does  not  give  a reference  to  the  page  of  the 
posthumous  work  of  Lord  Campbell,  which  has 
no  index  to  it,  I cannot  easily  refer  to  it,  and 
therefore  I do  not  know  how  the  expression  is 
there  applied.  But  when  authors  wish  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  a word,  they  are  wont  to  use  a 
figurative,  and  sometimes  a cumbrous  and  an 
affected,  sentence  to  convey  the  same  idea. 

Edwaed  Foss. 

Gipsies  (4‘^  S.  iii.  405,  461,  471.)— There  can 
be  little  doubt  Me.  Mathee’s  theory  is  right,  as 
well  as  the  theories  of  the  other  gentlemen.  We 
can  very  well  believe  that  the  gipsies  attach 
some  value  to  the  observance  of  religious  rites,” 
for  they  simulate  the  religion  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  are — in  Spain  of  the  Homan  Catholics, 
in  European  Turkey  mostly  of  the  Orthodox  or 
Greeks,  and  in  Asiatic  |Turkey  of  Mussulmans. 
They  are  not  considered,  by  those  who  know  them 
best,  as  adhering  to  such  religions,  although  they 
conform  to  them  for  peace  or  safety.  They  hold 
to  their  own.  Hyde  Claeke. 


^t^cellantnus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Parks,  Promenades,  and  Gardens  of  Paris  described 
and  considered  in  relation  to  the  VPants  of  our  own  Cities, 
and  of  Public  and  Private  Gardens.  By  W.  Robinson, 
F.L.S.  With  upwards  q/’400  Illustrations.  (Murray.) 

The  author  of  the  present  work  was  The  Times'  Cor- 
respondent for  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Great 
Paris  Exhibition  ; and  we  well  remember  the  interest 
with  which  we  read  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  journal 
many  of  the  very  interesting  reports  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  this  volume.  At  a time  like  this,  when 
our  municipal  authorities  are  directing  their  attention  to 
the  beautifying  and  improvement  of  our  large  towns,  to 
securing  the  means  of  open-air  exercise  and  healthful  re- 
creation for  the  inhabitants  of  our  crowded  cities,  such  a 
book  as  the  present,  which  tells  and  illustrates  with  its 
hundreds  of  effective  woodcuts  what  has  been  done  in 
the  capital  of  France  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  life — 
a book  of  which  nearly  one  half  treats  of  parks,  wide 
tree-planted  roads,  public  gardens,  squai'es,  and  similar 
means  of  rendering  great,  ugly,  gloomy,  filthy  human 
hives  fitter  dwelling-places  for  vast  hosts  of  men,  is  so 
peculiarly  well-timed  that  it  cannot  but  command  im- 
mediate attention.  But  the  book  has  another  claim  to 
notice.  While  one  part  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to 
public  health,  the  other  treats  of  the  no  less  important 
question  of  the  supply  of  food  ; and  Mr.  Robinson’s  de- 
tailed account  of  the  production  of  the  more  important 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Paris  market  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  consumers,  and  no  little  profit  by 
the  producers,  of  such  necessaries  of  life.  His  former 
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book  on  French  Horticulture  proved  our  author's  capa- 
bility of  treating  this  important  question  in  an  etfective 
manner. 

Hesperides : The  Poems  and  other  Bemams  of  Robert 
Herricli,  now  first  collected.  Edited  hy  W.  Carew 
Ha^litt  2 vols.  (J.  Russell  Smith.) 

These  form  two  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Smith’s  well- 
knov/n  Library  of  Old  Authors  ; and  two  volumes  of  de- 
licious poetiy  they  form,  despite  the  gross  freedom  of 
thought  and  language  by  v/hich  they  are  so  frequently 
disfigured — freedoms  which  make  it  hard  to  believe  ho^v 
far  the  poet  could  justly  say  of  himself — 

“Jocund  his  muse  was  ; tho  his  life  was  chaste.” 

The  Hesperides  and  the  Noble  Numbers  (were  already 
printed  off  when  Mr.  Hazlitt  undertook  to  complete  the 
editorship  of  the  book,  so  that  all  he  could  do  to  it 
was  the  introduction  of  some  new  materials  and  the 
correction  of  some  errors  in  the  preliminary  pages,  and 
the  addition  of  some  new  pieces  by  Herrick,  some  dif- 
ferent versions  of  poems  already  published,  and  some 
pieces  attributed  to  our  poet,  into  the  Appendix.  The 
book  forms  now  the  most  complete  edition  of  Herrick 
which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 

My  Recollections  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  and  his 
Letters  to  Me.  Edouard  Devrient,  Official  Director 
of  the  Opera  at  Carlsruhe.  Translated  frorn  the 
German  by  Natalia  Macfarren.  With  a Portrait. 
(Bentley.) 

This  is  a loving  sketch  of  the  great  musician  by  one 
who  shared  his  friendship  during  twenty-six  years  of  his 
short  life,  and  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  estimate 
not  only  his  genius  but  his  character.  Written  in  a most 
loving  spirit,  and  with  a full  appreciation  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s genius  and  creative  powers,  the  Official  Director 
of  the  Opera  at  Carlsruhe  has  here  presented  us  with  a 
vivid  and  effective  sketch,  not  only  of  the  artistic  career, 
but  of  what  he  well  describes  as  “ the  lovable  and  finely- 
strung  nature — noble  even  in  its  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings” of  the  great  musician.  English  readers  are 
under  great  obligation  to  the  translator  for  placing  in 
their  hands  this  pleasant  little  volume. 

A lAst  of  Medals,  Jettons,  Tokens,  ^c.,  in  connection  with 
Printers  and  the  Art  of  Printing.  By  William  Blades. 
Two  years  since,  under  the  impression  that  a few 
months  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  promise,  Mr. 
Blades  undertook  to  produce  something  -on  printer’s 
medals.  He  soon  found  the  subject  one  of  greater  interest 
and  extent  than  he  anticipated,  and  it  will  now  fill  a 
large  royal  quarto  volume  under  the  title  of  Numismata 
Typographica.  The  present  work,  which  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  copies,  and  contains  particulars  and  outline  en- 
gravings of  a very  large  number  of  printer’s  medals,  &c., 
is  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
printers,  numismatists,  and  amateurs  generally  to  the 
subject,  with  a view  to  enlisting  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation towards  making  the  forthcoming  book  and  his 
own  collections  as  complete  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Blades  has  printed  at  the  end  of  it  lists  of  desiderata. 

The  Haeleian  Society. — Under  this  title,  a Society 
on  the  principle  of  the  Camden  Society  is  about  to  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  printing  books,  more  espe- 
cially relating  to  Heraldry,  Genealog}’’,  and  Family 
History.  It  is  supported  by  many  influential  persons, 
including  several  gentlemen  well  known  for  their  ac- 
quirements in  this  peculiar  branch  of  historical  know- 
ledge, whose  names  are  a guarantee  for  the  good  spirit  in 
which  the  Harleian  Society  will  be  conducted.  We  hope 
to  report  progress  in  an  early  number. 


The  City  Friends  of  Shakspere.  — Under  this 
title  Mr.  Orridge,  the  late  indefatigable  Chairmrai  of  the 
Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  pro- 
poses to  publish  a volume  giving  “ some  account  of  John 
Sadler  and  Richard  Quiney,  Druggists  and  Grocers,  of 
Eucklersbury,  and  their  Descendants.”  Sadler  and  Quiney 
migrated  from  Stratford-on-Avon  about  the  year  1600, 
the  one  being  the  near  relative  of  Judith  Shakspere’s 
godfather,  and  the  other  her  husband’s  brother. 

Death  of  Peter  Cunningham. — The  announcement 
of  the  death  at  St.  Alban’s,  on  the  18th  instant,  of  this 
well-known  man  of  letters,  must  have  awakened  in  many 
of  his  old  associates  a touch  of  deep  regret  when  they 
remembered  the  varied  acquiren\ents  and  social  qualities 
which  made  the  author  of  The  Handbook  of  London  a 
welcome  guest  in  all  literary  gatherings.  “N.  & Q.” 
was  indebted  to  him  for  man}'-  chatty  papers  of  value  and 
interest,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  join  in  wishing 
Peace  to  his  Memory  ! 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particularsof  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following;  Booka.to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Debrktt’s  Pseraob  for  any  of  the  years  between  1795  and  181G. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Lidiard,  59,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

The  English  and  their  Origin,  by  L.  O.  Pike.  Longmans,  1866, 

The  Pedigree  oe  thb  English  People,  by  Dr.  Nicholas.  Longmans, 
1867. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Gibson,  3,  Hardinge  Street,  Islington,  N . 

Universal  Histort.  The  Modern  Series, to  range  with  the  21  vols. 
8vo  of  Ancient. 

Penny  CrcLOviSDiA.  The  two  Supplements,  in  the  original  cloth 
binding. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Vols.  subsequent  to  vol.  84. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1852 
to  the  present  time. 

Scott’s  History  of  Scotland.  (Lardner’s  Cyclopcedia.')  Vol.  I. 
Evelyn’s  Diary.  Edit.  1850.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV. 

Roger  op  Wendover’s  Flowers  op  History.  (Bohn’s  Antiq.  Lib.) 
Vol.  II. 

Lady  Greenly’s  Sermons.  5th  Edit.  Vol.  I. 

Dickens’  American  Notes.  2nd  Edit.  1842.  Vol,  II. 

Armstrong’s  Miscellanies.  Cadell.  1770.  Vol.  I. 

CEuvres  dp.  Voltaire.  Geneva,  1772.  Tome  II. 

Don  Quixote  (in  Spanish).  Madrid,  1788.  Tomo  II. 

Wanted  by  J.  E.  Davis,  Esq.,  Longton  Hall,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


t0  n;’. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor-' 

rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
London,  W. 

V/illiam  Combe  the  Satirist.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  life  of 
this  voluminous  writer  in  our  next. 

E.  C.  H.  Please  forward  aiiother  copy  of  the  Query  referred  to. 

R.  D.  Dawson- Duff TELD,  LL-D.-Y/ie  Notitia  Cestriensis;  or.  His- 
torical Notices  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  by  Bishop  Gastrell,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  was  published  by  the  Chetham  Society  in  1846,1849, 
in  two  volumes. 

G.  E.  The  line  "Jupiter  est  quodcumque  vides,  quodcumque  moveris,'* 
is  by  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  580. 

Errata 4th  S.  iii.  p.  424,  col.  ii.  line  14,  for  “ Bra  ” read  “Bea  ” 

line  15,  for  “ moaane  ” read  “ mraane  line  17,  for  “ Palehey  ’’  read 
“Palchey”;  line  19, /or  “myrlugh”  read  myr  lugh  p.  438, col.  i. 
line  40,  for  “ heir  ” read  “Earl  p.  494,  col.  i.  last  line  but  two,  for 
“ married  ” read  “ was  the  son  of.” 


Breakfast. —Epps’s  Cocoa — Grateful  and  Comforting — The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:—”  The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  coco  a,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately flavour  ed  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors 
bills.”  Made  si  mply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  i lb.,  i lb.,  and  I lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled— James  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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German,  521  — Misapprehensions,  522  — The  Pfahlgrahen, 
523  — Interesting  Letter  of  Lord  Byron,  524  — Antiquities 
of  Leominster ; the  Ducking  Stool : Hester  Clarke,  526  — 
Richmond,  Lenox,  et  Aubigny- Our  End  linked  to  our 
Beginning  — The  “Letters”  of  St.  Ignatius  — Stealing  a 
Corpse:  First  Instance  of  it  — A Milliard  of  Minutes  — 
Thackeray  the  Novelist  — Stage  Coach  and  Coach  Travel- 
ling, 526.  . 

QUERIES : — Anonymous  — Artistic  Queries  — The  Young 
Chevalier  and  Brown  of  Colstoun : Rising^of  1715  and 
1745  — Colombina  — Derivation  of  the  Word  “Crag”  — 
Davies  — Deerfold,  or  Darvold  Forest,  Herefordshire  — 
Hall  Families  — Hoods  and  Gowns  on  the  Continent 

— Martin  Luther  — Medals  — “ My  Brown  Girl  Sweet  ” — 
“ Not  converted,  but  complete  ” : the  scattered  Nation 

— Ogilvie  of  Boyne  — Proverb  — Raphael’s  “Death  of 
Abel”  — Rathbreasil  — Skimmerton  — “ A Tot  of  Spirits  ” 

— Verbal  Parallelism  — The  Wallace  Family  — Watery 
Clements : Henry  Trigg,  527. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Tom  Cribb  — Francesco  Guic- 
ciardini — Aldus’  “Epistole  Famigliari  de  Cicerone”  — 
Pourcuttle,  a Fish  — Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  — Jewish  Vessel 
— Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  530. 

REPLIES:  — Prince  Charles  Edward  at  Leek  in  the  ’45, 
532  — The  Quintain,  533  — Troop  of  Horse  Guards,  534  — 
Quitantia,  535  — Edmund  Kean,  Id.  — Penmen  — Pedes- 
trianism  — The  Syon  Cope  — Sir  Edward  Saunders  — Sub- 
sidence — Portrait  by  De  Wilde  — “ Orval : or,  the  Fool  of 
Time  ” — The  Chancellor’s  Marble  Chair  — Meole  — 
' Literary  Blunders  — Anonymous  — F.  John  Polancus  — 
Lady  Barbara  Fitzroy  — Heraldic,  &c.,  536. 

N otes  on  Books,  &c. 


DE.  WHEWELL’S  METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS 
FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

German  friends^  able  to  judge  in  sucb  matters 
(as  far  as  the  essential  things  in  a metrical  trans- 
lation— taste,  idiom,  correctness — are  concerned), 
are  anxious  to  know  whether  Dr.  Whe well’s  trans- 
lation of  Schiller’s  Lied  von  der  Glocke  has  been 
printed  for  private  circulation — after  his  death 
(1866).  Such  metrical  translations  from  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Biirger  (Lenore'^),  by  the  great  master 
of  Trinity  College,  as  I was  able  and  happy  to 
show  them,  excited  their  universal  admiration  and 
their  German  gratitude.  These  translations  are 
mostly  contained  in  English  Hexameter  Transla- 
tions from  Schiller,  Goethe,  Homer,  Callinus,  and 
Meleager  (London,  Murray,  1847,  oblong,  beauti- 
fully printed  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press)  ; 


* Burger’s  (born  1748,  died  1794)  Lenore,  like  the  first 
part  of  Goethe’s  Faust  and  Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bell, 
seems  to  be  the  aim  of  English  metrical  translators. 
Lenore  has  been  translated,  amongst  others,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott ; by  W.  R.  Spencer,  with  designs  by  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerc,  London,  1796  ; by  Julia  M.  Cameron,  with 
illustrations  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  London,  1847 : by  Sir 
John  Bowring,  that  most  accomplished  of  all  translators 
from  all  tongues,  &c.  The  Song  of  the  Bell  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale,  a very  clever  trans- 
lation ; by  Lord  Lytton  ; by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  the 
clever  translator  of  Heine  and  Schiller  ; by  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  ; by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  the  American,  &c.,  &c. 


and  as  this  exquisite  volume  has  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  has  thus  become  a biblio- 
graphical curiosity,  I may  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
it  here  at  some  length.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  (pp.  viii.  and  277)  is  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Whewell’s  hexameter  translation  * of  Goethe’s 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  t (vide  ante,  pp.  61-203)  ; 
Dr.  Whe  well  being  also  the  editor  of  the  book  to 
which,  beside  him,  J.  F.  W.  H.”  (Sir  John 
Herschel),  contributed  a translation  in  hexameters 
of  Schiller’s  Spaziergang  (‘^ The  Walk”),  which 
Sir  John  has  also  most  ably  translated  into  Latin ; 
‘^J.  C.  H.”  (Archdeacon  Julius  Charles  Hare, 
born  1795,  died  1855),  a number  of  epigrammata, 
Goethe’s  Wo  poetical  epistles,  and  a very  fine 
version  of  Alexis  and  Dora’,  “ J.  G.  L.”  (John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  born  1793,  died  1854),  Hector  in 
Troy,  from  Homer ; and  E.  C.  H.”  (?),  some  very 
fine  translations  from  Homer,  Callinus,  and  Me- 
leager. As  a kind  of  prologue  to  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  there  are  some  pretty  lines  signed 
'^M.  L.”  (?),  beginning  : — 

“ Ancient  Rhine ! on  thee  are  blessings  breathed  by  the 
German, 

W’hen,  by  thy  bounties  cheer’d,  his  heart  expands  in 
his  bosom. 

Beautiful  Rhine!  the  traveller  too  oft  wafts  thee  a 
blessing. 

Bearing  away  in  his  thought  full  many  a cherisht 
remembrance ! ” 

(Vide  ante,  English  Hexameter  Translations, 
pp.  61,  62.) 

In  a few  prefatory  words.  Dr.  Whewell  says  in 
his  capacity  as  editor  : — 

“ The  following  English  hexameters  and  elegiacs  have 
been  written  by  several  persons,  and  at  various  times  ; 
and  there  are,  therefore,  probably  some  discrepancies  in 
the  versification  of  different  parts.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  slight : for  all  the  pieces  are  executed 
with  the  intention  that  the  lines,  being  read  according  to 
the  natural  and  ordinary  pronunciation,  shall  run  into 
accentual  hexameters  and  pentameters.  If  this  point  be 
gained,  such  verses  may  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the 
English  ear  than  they  have  long  been  to  the  German 
poetical  ear,  and  may  be  found  suited  in  our  language, 
as  well  as  in  its  sister  speech,  to  the  most  earnest  and 
elevmted  kinds  of  poetry.”  ( Vide  ante.  p.  iii.) 

It  must,  however,  have  been  with  deep  regret 


* Besides  this,  he  contributed  (under  “ W.  W.”)  to  the 
volume  : “ The  Dance  ” (from  Schiller)  ; “ The  Sexes  ” 
(Schiller);  two  “Epigrammata”  (Schiller);  “The  Me- 
tamorphosis of  Plants”  (Goethe). 

f This  fine  epos  has  been  translated  into  French  prose 
by  Bitaube  {Hermann  et Dorothee,  en  neuf  chants), Paris, 
1800  ; into  Danish  by  J.  Smith  {Hermann  og  Dorothea), 
Kopenhagen,  1799  ; into  Latin  (tvvfice)  by  B.  G.  Fischer 
(1823),  and  by  Joseph,  Count  of  Berlichingen  (1828); 
into  Italian  by  Jageinann  {Ermanno  e Doroiea  .... 
tradotto  in  versi  italiani  sciolti  . . .),  Halle,  1804:  Jage- 
mann  being  the  librarian  of  that  clever  princess  the 
Duchess  Amalie  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  father  to  that 
most  fascinating  actress  and  singer  Caroline  Jagemann, 
afterwards  Frau  von  Heygendorf,  the  bonne  amie  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Carl  August. 
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that  Dr.  Whewell  penned  the  following  letter  to 
a German  gentleman^  which  is  lying  before 
me:  — 

“ It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  my  transla  • 
tion  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  excites  any  interest  in 
Germany.  The  poem  seems  to  me  by  far  the  finest  poem 
of  modern  times,  and  I am  always  surprised  at  its  being 
so  little  known  and  admired.  My  translation  was  printed, 
I think,  in  1839,  but  only  for  private  circulation.  It  was 
printed  again  and  published,  along  with  other  transla- 
tions, in  1847.  These  translations  were  Goethe’s  Two 
Poetical  Epistles  to  Schiller,  Alexis  und  Dora,  and  The 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants  [by  Dr.  Whewell].  The  volume 
contains  besides  some  translations,  not  all  by  one,  from 
Schiller,  but  all  in  hexameters  and  elegiacs. 

“ I was  dissatisfied  with  the  small  amount  of  interest 
[he  once  made,  by  word  of  mouth,  a similar  painful 
observation  regarding  his  own  translation  of  Berthold 
Auerbach’s  fine  tale.  Die  Frau  Professorin']  this  volume, 
English  Hexameter  Translations,  excited,  and  withdrew 
it  from  circulation.  I still  think  that  this  volume  con- 
tains by  far  the  best  English  hexameters  which  have 
been  written.  Schiller’s  Walk  by  Sir  John  Herschel  is, 
in  my  judgment,  admirable ! I have  also  finished,  but 
not  published,  a few  other  translations — for  instance, 
The  Song  of  the  BelV'  (Written  October  19,  1863.) 

Dr.  Wheweirs  version  of  Burger’s  Lenore  was 
in  a small  volume  of  metrical  translations,  printed, 
if  I remember  right,  for  private  circulation ; and 
containing,  besides  translations  from  Goethe 
,(minor  poems)  and  Schiller,  The  Diver,  The  Glove, 
&c.  I remember  with  great  pleasure  an  exqui- 
site rendering  of  Ti'ost  in  Thrdnen  (Goethe’s 

Consolation  in  Tears  ”),  and  of  that  little  gem 
of  Goethe’s— 

“ Ueber  alien  Wipfeln  ist  Euh ! ” 

In  the  English  Hexameter  Translations  there 
are,  on  the  pages  preceding  the  translations  from 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Homer,  and  Meleager,  some  fine 
epigrammatical  lines  which  are  probably  by  Dr. 
Whewell.  They  are  (before  Schiller)  : — 

“ Muse,  from  Teutonic  lyres  who  hast  drawn  forth  the 
cadence  of  Hellas, 

Harmony  blending  with  thought,  truth  with  the  rap- 
ture of  song. 

Lend  to  my  Saxon  verse,  while  it  echoes  the  lays  of 
the  Maker, 

Sparks  of  his  wisdom  and  fire— lispings  at  least  of  his 
tone.” 

Before  Goethe : — 

“ Two  great  things,  said  the  sage,  claim  awe : the  con- 
science within  us. 

And  around  us  the  vault  spangled  with  stars  and  with 
suns.* 

Two  great  bards  meanwhile  displayed,  in  glorious 
aspects. 

That,  the  fixt  mind  within — this,  the  bright  multiform 
world.” 


* Reminding  one  of  that  glorious  saying  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s,  that  if  the  stars  were  to  shine  and  to 
appear  but  once  in  a hundred  years,  how  people  would 
worship  and  believe.  (^Essays.) 


Before  Homer : — 

“ Time-honoured  bard  all  hail ! that  on  eagle’s  pinions 
sailing 

Markst  with  their  rhythmical  sweep  measures  of  loftiest 
song. 

Rolls t into  ages  to  come  the  sounding  strain  of  the 
epos. 

Here  may  its  echo  revive,  here  on  Cimmerian  shores ! ” 

And  before  Meleager  (the  exquisite  lines  to  his 
child)  and  Callinus  ( TVar  Song)  : — 

“ Set  to  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  heart-stirring 
recorders. 

Thus  did  Callinus’  strain  fire  the  Ephesians  to  war. 

Gentler  elegy  flowed  to  comfort  thee,  sad  Meleager, 

When  in  her  early  tomb  Heliodora  was  laid.” 

Hermani^  Kindt. 

Germany. 


MISAPPREHENSION  S. 

“A  man  named  William  Fitch, a provision  dealer,  was 
brought  up  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  on  Thursdaj^ 
charged  with  bigamy.  It  appeared  upon  examination 
that  everybody  had  been  married  to  everybody  else,  and 
nobody’s  marriage  was  legal,  so  the  accused  was  dis- 
charged, whereupon  his  first  wife,  who  brought  the  action 
apparently  because  her  alimony  of  five  shillings  a week 
was  not  paid,  in  a transport  of  wrath  cried  out — ‘You 
are  a very  wicked  man,  and  will  die  in  your  shoes.’ 
The  notion  that  it  is  proper  to  die  in  bed — so  proper  that 
to  die  dressed  is  shocking — seems  to  be  universal  in  Eng- 
land. The  angry  wife  only  said  what  we  all  say  on 
Sunda}’,  when  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.  Is  the  wish  merely  the  con- 
ventional one  to  die  in  the  most  respectable  way,  or  is  it 
a relic  of  the  old  notion  that  the  Almight}'-  cannot  work 
a rule-of-three  sum,  that  sudden  death  diminishes  the 
spiritual  chances  a slow  death  would  have  allowed  ? ” — 
Spectator,  May  22,  1869. 

As  murderers  only  are  hung  now,  and  of  those 
only  a few  apparently  chosen  at  random,  jokes 
about  hemp  for  knaves  are  ceasing,  and  children  are 
not  told  that  picking  a green  gooseberry  is  theft 
and  a step  towards  the  gallows ; but  I am  sur- 
prised that  any  one  old  enough  to  write  in  a news- 
paper does  not  know  that  to  die  in  his  shoes  ” 
means  to  he  hung.  I have  read  in  accounts  of  exe- 
cutions, though  I cannot  now  refer  to  them,  of 
criminals  kicking  ofif  their  shoes  on  the  scaffold, 
to  falsify  the  prophecy  that  they  would  die  in 
them ; and  in  “ Mr.  Sucklethumbkin’s  Story  ” 
{Ingoldshy  Legends,  i.  299.  London,  1855)  is  : — 
“And  there  is  M‘Phuze, 

And  Lieutenant  Treegooze, 

And  there  is  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks  of  the  Blues, 

All  come  to  see  a man  die  in  his  shoes.” 

When  one  of  our  very  best  literary  papers  so 
misapprehends  a recent  phrase,  we  may  well 
doubt  the  explanations  which  commentators  give 
of  those  which  have  been  out  of  use  for  centuries. 

I have  copied  the  entire  paragraph,  as  I dislike 
mutilated  extracts.  I do  not  comprehend  the 
somewhat  fiippant  mention  of  the  rule  of  three.” 
Perhaps  it  may  puzzle  theologians  in  the  year 
2069. 
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Pope’s  allusion  to  benefit  of  clergy  — 

“So  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  scape,” 
bas  become  unintelligible  to  general  readers  ; and 
I have  talked  with  sound  lawyers  who  did  not 
know  its  meaning. 

I have  a note  of  another  misapprehension  of 
what  seems  a very  plain  matter.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  On  the  publication  of  Don 
Juan  curiosity  was  so  great  that  all  the  papers 
and  magazines  hurried  to  give  some  account  of  it, 
and  haste  perhaps  caused  articles  to  be  printed 
before  they  were  well  thought  over.  The  Neiu 
3Ionthly  Magazine  gave  an  abridgment  of  the 
story.  After  eating  Pedrillo  the  sailors  look  out 
for  more  food. 

^fAnd  next  they  thought  upon  the  master’s  mate 
As  fattest  ;"but  he  saved  himself  because, 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a fate, 

There  were  some  other  reasons  ; the  first  was, 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clause 
Was  a small  present,  made  to  him  at  Cadiz, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies.” 

c.  ii.  s.  81. 

This  is  the  prose  version  : — 

“ When  the  supply  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted, 
they  turned  their  eyes  on  the  master’s  mate  as  fattest ; 
but  he  saved  himself  by  pleading  a recent  indisposition, 
und  giving  up  some  money  which  he  had  received  as  a 
subscription  from  the  ladies  of  Cadiz.” 

See  the  story  of  Dampier’s  boatswain  in  The 
Taller^  No.  62,  Sept.  1,  1709.  Byron  said  : — 

“ For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I’ve  bi’ibed  my  grandmother’s  review,  the  British. 

I sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thanked  me  duly  by  return  of  post,”  &c. 

c.  i.  ss.  209-10. 

The  editor  did  not  take  this  as  a joke,  but 
solemnly  denied  the  charge  : — 

“Xo  misdemeanour,  not  even  that  of  sending  into  the 
world  obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of 
studious  lewdness  and  laboured  impiety,  appears  to  us  in 
so  detestable  a light  as  the  acceptance  of  a present  by  the 
editor  of  a review  as  the  condition  of  praising  an  au- 
thor  

“We  of  course  expect  that  Lord  Byron  will,  with  all 
gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a work  imputed  to  him,  con- 
taining a calumny  so  wholly  the  product  of  malignant 
invention.” — See  “Letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Grand- 
mother’s Review.” — Liberal,  No.  1,  p.  41. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


THE  PFAHLGRABEN. 

The  following  account  of  part  of  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine  may  be 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.”  It 
is  extracted  from  a tour  on  the  Rhine  by  the 
Baron  von  Gerning,  which  I read  some  years 
since  : — 

The  Pfahlgraben,  by  which  name  the  Germans 


now  designate  this  long  extension  of  earthworks 
connected  by  forts,  was  begun  by  Tiberius,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  {Annales,  i.  50,  Limitem- 
que  a Tiberio  coeptum),  to  connect  the  forts  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  erected  by 
means  of  the  compulsory  services  of  the  surround- 
ing inhabitants.  It  consisted  of  a mound  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  secured 
by  stakes  and  hedges.  It  was  begun  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mentz,  Wiesbaden,  and  the  Taunus- 
gebirge.  It  ran  behind  Neuwied  as  far  as  Wyke 
de  Duurstede,  on  the  lower  Rhine,  where  Claudius 
Civilis  caused  it  to  be  demolished.  The  emperors 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  extended  it  towards  the  east ; 
the  same  thing  was  done  by  Severus,  Probus, 
Julian,  and  Valentinian,  who  enclosed  all  the 
Decumates  agri  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

The  Pfahlgraben  ran  from  the  lower  Rhine 
behind  the  Siebengebirge  to  Rheinbreitbach, 
over  Hammerstein  and  the  Wied  to  Rengsdorf, 
where  it  has  a threefold  appearance,  over  the 
heights  at  Neuwied  and  Rengsdorf ; then  along 
the  old  military  road  and  the  castellum  at  Alteck, 
behind  the  Renneberg  to  Greuzhausen,  Hor,  and 
Kattenbach ; then  along  the  heath  to  the  silver 
forge  of  Ems  (where  a double  wall  is  visible) ; 
then  it  winds  up  the  mountain  gorge  behind  Bad 
Ems,  passing  close  by  what  was  formerly  the 
Orange  Nassau  Bathing-house.  At  Ems,  crossing 
the  Lahn,  it  proceeds  by  Spiess  through  the 
mountain  vale  of  Braubach,  over  the  height  of 
the  wood  of  the  commune  of  Oberlahnstein  above 
Becheln,  Schweighausen,  and  Holzhausen  on  the 
heath,  where  the  castellum  in  the  dark  wood  at 
the  Hasselberg  still  shows  the  whole  extent  of  it 
with  the  ditch,  and  over  the  open  country  to 
Kernel;  then  behind  Hohenstein  over  the  Aar  or 
Arde ; then  between  Adolphseck  and  Schwalbach 
it  ascends  the  Bornerberg,  where  it  assumes  an 
important  appearance  between  Georgenthal  and 
Wingsbach,  (Jrte,  and  Oberlibbach  ; then  crossing 
the  flat  height,  the  Zugmantel  at  Eschenhain  be- 
tween Leuzhahn  and  Dasbach,  behind  Heftrich 
through  the  elevated  wood  covered  with  tumuli  ,* 
then  over  the  Todtenberg  to  Waldkriftel ; from 
thence  it  turns  to  the  right  along  the  Emsbach  at 
Oberems  and  the  Pohlborn.  At  this  place,  where 
there  is  a noble  view,  it  passes  the  Glaskopf  am 
Hag  and  the  Hinter  Staufienberg,  and  ascending 
near  the  Eiserner  Schlag  at  Riebhain,  it  runs  up 
the  Riebhain  and  the  Hinterstrasse,  close  to  Liit- 
gesfeldberg,  when  descending,  it  crosses  the  Mops- 
wiese,  inclosing  the  small  oblong  piece  of  ground 
of  the  Heidenkirche,  as  it  is  called.  Passing  along 
the  declivity  of  the  Great  Feldberg  over  the  So- 
denwiese  near  the  Kolbenberg,  and  the  Stein- 
ritsche  by  the  Klinge  behind  Oberhain,  it  runs 
over  the  Langeberg  and  through  the  Ichieferhecke, 
the  Saalburg,  and  its  Eiserner  Schlag,  approach- 
ing the  convent  of  Thron  and  the  Kapersberg  at 
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Ziegenberg  •,  tbence  to  Butzbacb  and  tbe  village 
of  Poblgon, 

So  far  tbe  Baron  von  Gerning.  I will  add,  for 
any  of  your  readers  wbo  may  wish  to  look  up  the 
Pfahlgraben  for  themselves,  that  it  may  be  seen 
as  a bank  and  ditch  in  the  woods  near  the  village 
of  Kemenau  on  the  high  ground  above  Bad  Ems, 
and  traced  down  a ravine  to  a road  and  street 
passing  into  the  town  near  the  Orange  Nassau 
Bathing-house,  now  called  the  Old  Curhaus. 

It  is  also  very  distinct  in  a fir  wood  on  the  right 
of  the  post-road  from  Wiesbaden  to  Limburg,  just 
beyond  the  village  of  Neuhof,  five  or  six  miles  from 
Wiesbaden.  Foundations  of  buildings  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a 
castellum  at  this  spot. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  is  probably  the 
Saalburg,  five  miles  from  Homburg,  where  a cas- 
trum  of  great  strength  has  been  uncovered  of  late 
years,  supposed  to  be  the  fortress  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  Arctaunon.  The  Pfahlgraben  passes 
just  behind  this.  F.  C.  Wilkinson. 

Lymington. 


INTEKESTING  LETTER  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

It  was  the  observation  of  a profound  scholar,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  I ever  knew, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  book  so  worthless  but  that 
in  it  you  could  find  something  you  were  glad  to  know. 
Upon  a report  from  the  bookseller  to  whom  it  belonged, 
that  I should  find  in  the  Paul  Pry  Magazine  some  in- 
formation on  a point  of  mixed  political  and  literary 
interest  which  I am  investigating,  I was  induced  to 
gi  v^e  three  halfcrowns  for  what  I thought,  when  I re- 
ceived it,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  proverbial  exception 
to  the  rule  I have  referred  to.  Anything  more  senseless, 
scurrilous,  and  vapid,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive ; and 
how,  even  with  a change  of  publishers,  such  a tissue  of 
vulgarity  and  low  scandal  could  have  lasted  for  twenty- 
six  weeks,  viz.  from  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1826,  to  Saturday, 
Aug.  12  (for  I presume  the  copy  is  complete),  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  information  which  interested 
me  proved,  like  Gratiano’s  reasons,  as  two  grains  of 
wheat  in  two  bushels  of  chaff — when  found,  not  worth 
the  search.  But  after  all,  the  Paul  Pry  proved  that  my 
old  friend  was  right.  In  searching  for  the  two  grains  of 
wheat  I found  a third,  which  will  I think  interest  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  It  is  an  article  entitled  “Lord 
Byron,”  and  contains  two  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a 
young  Frenchman— not  printed  by  Moore  ; and  the  longer 
one  containing  such  curious  particulars  respecting  his 
father.  Miss  Chaworth,  &c.,  as  to  render  the  whole  article 
well  worth  transplanting  from  the  Paul  Pry  of  April  1, 
1826  (pp.  105-7),  to  the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.”  T. 

LOED  BTEON. 

^^In  tbe  last  number  of  tbe  Mercure  du  Dix- 
Neuvieme  Siecle,  a weekly  literary  journal  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  is  an  article  entitled  ‘ Fragment 


of  a Voyage  in  Italy,  by  J.  J.  Coulmann.’  Mr.  J. 
Coulmann  states,  that  ^ penetrated  with  a lively 
desire  to  see  tbe  first  poet  of  England  and  tbe 
day,  be  undertook  a journey  to  Italy  in  tbe  com- 
mencement of  1823.’  He  bad  many  and  serious 
misgivings,  it  would  appear,  of  not  being  favour- 
ably received  by  tbe  baugbty  ^ Cbilde  Harolde,’ 
but,  as  tbe  event  proved,  these  were  unfounded. 
On  arriving  at  Genoa,  ^be  wrote  simjylement  to 
Lord  Byron  that  a young  Frenchman,  wbo  bad  no 
other  claim  to  be  admitted  to  bis  presence  than 
tbe  admiration  be  felt  for  bis  genius,  would  esteem 
himself  happy  if  bis  Lordship  would  deign  to  re- 
ceive him.’  To  this  laconic  note  an  answer  was 
shortly  returned,  bearing  tbe  large  impression  of 
his  Lordship’s  arms  and  motto,  Crede  Biron. 
Tbe  answer,  written  in  choice  Italian,  was  as 
follows : — 

^ Sir, — It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  make 
your  acquaintance  j but  I regret  exceedingly  to  tell 
you,  that  not  being  in  tbe  habit  of  speaking  or 
writing  French,  I shall  not  be  able  to  profit  by 
all  tbe  advantages  of  your  conversation,  nor  reply 
to  you  in  that  language.  If,  notwithstanding  this, 
my  declaration  does  not  frighten  you,  I shall  be 
charmed  to  receive  your  visit  to-morrow,  at  two 
o’clock.  Receive  tbe  sentiments  of  esteem  which 
you  inspire  me  with,  and  with  which  I have  the 
honour  to  be, 

^ Your  very  humble  and 

^ Obedient  Servant, 

^Noel  Byeon,  Peer  of  England.^ 

^^Mr.  Coulmann  then  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  his  Lordship,  which,  however, 
appears  to  us  to  be  mere  raving  j but  no  matter, 
the  writer  was  an  enthusiast. 

His  Lordship  afterwards  wrote  the  following 

Valuable  Original  Letter  addressed  to 
J.  J.  Coulmann. 

‘ Genoa,  July  12,  1823. 

^ My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter,  and  what  accom- 
panied it,  have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
The  glory  and  the  works  of  the  writers  who  have 
deigned  to  give  me  these  volumes,  bearing  their 
names,  were  not  unknown  to  me,  but  still  it  is 
more  flattering  to  receive  them  from  the  authors 
themselves.  I beg  of  you  to  present  my  thanks 
to  each  of  them  in  particular  j and  to  add,  how 
proud  I am  of  their  good  opinion,  and  how 
charmed  I shall  be  to  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance, if  ever  the  occasion  should  occur.  The 
productions  of  M.  Jouy  have  been  a long  time 
familiar  to  me. — Who  has  not  read  and  applauded 

The  Hermit  ” and  “ Scylla  ” ? But  I cannot  ac- 
cept what  it  has  pleased  your  friends  to  call  their 
homage^  because  there  is  no  sovereign  in  the  re- 
public of  letters ; and  if  even  there  were,  I have 
never  had  the  pretension  nor  the  power  to  become 
a usurper.  I have  also  to  return  you  thanks  for 
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haying- honoured  me  -with  your  own  compositions; 
I thought  you  too  young,  and  probably  too 
amiable  to  be  an  author.  As  to  the  Essay,  &c.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  the  present,  though  I had 
already  seen  it,  joined  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
translation.  I have  nothing  to  object  to  it,  with 
regard  to  what  concerns  myself  personally,  though 
naturally  there  are  some  of  the  facts  in  it  discoloured, 
and  several  errors  into  which  the  author  has  been 
led  by  the  accounts  of  others.  I allude  to  facts, 
and  not  criticisms.  But  the  same  author  has 
cruelly  calumniated  my  father  and  my  grand-uncle, 
but  more  especially  the  former.  So  far  from 
being  ^‘brutal,”  he  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  all  those  who  knew  him,  of  an  extremely 
amiable  and  (enjoue)  joyous  character,  but  care- 
less {insouciant)  and  dissipated.  He  had,  conse- 
quently, the  reputation  of  a good  officer,  and 
showed  himself  such  in  the  Guards,  in  America. 
The  facts  themselves  refute  the  assertion.  It  is 
not  by  ^‘brutality”  that  a young  officer  in  the 
Guards  seduces  and  carries  off  a Marchioness,  and 
marries  two  heiresses.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a 
very  handsome  man,  which  goes  a great  wa}^ 
His  first  wife  (Lady  Conyers  and  Marchioness  of 
Carmarthen)  did  not  die  of  grief,  but  of  a malady 
which  she  caught  by  having  imprudently  insisted 
upon  accompanying  my  father  to  a hunt,  before 
she  was  completely  recovered  from  the  accouche- 
ment which  gave  birth  to  my  sister  Augusta.  His 
second  wife,  my  respectable  mother,  had,  I assure 
you,  too  proud  a spirit  to  bear  with  the  ill  usage 
of  any  man,  no  matter  who  he  might  be;  and 
this  she  would  have  soon  proved.  I should  add, 
that  she  lived  a long  time  in  Paris,  and  was  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  old  Marshal  Biron, 
Commandant  of  the  French  Guards;  who,  from 
the  similitude  of  names,  and  Norman  origin  of  our 
family,  supposed  that  there  was  some  distant 
relationship  between  us.  He  died  some  years 
before  the  age  of  forty,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  his  faults,  they  were  certainly  not  those  of 
harshness  and  grossness  {durete  et  grossi^rete).  If 
the  notice  should  reach  England,  I am  certain 
that  the  passage  relative  to  my  father  will  give 
much  more  pain  to  my  sister  (the  wife  of  Colonel 
Leigh,  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  late  Queen, 
not  Caroline,  but  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  HI.), 
even  than  to  me ; and  this  she  does  not  deserve, 
for  there  is  not  a more  angelic  being  upon  earth. 
Augusta  and  I have  always  loved  the  memory  of 
our  father  as  much  as  we  loved  each  other,  and 
this  at  least  forms  a presumption  that  the  stain  of 
harshness  was  not  applicable  to  it.  If  he  dissi- 
pated his  fortune,  that  concerns  us  alone,  for  we 
are  his  heirs ; and  till  we  reproach  him  with  it,  I 
know  no  one  else  who  has  a right  to  do  so.  As 
to  Lord  Byron,  who  killed  Mr.  Chatsworth  in  a 
duel,  so  far  from  retiring  from  the  world,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  was  appointed  Master  of 


the  Stag-hounds  after  that  event,  and  did  not  give 
up  society  until  his  son  had  offended  him  by 
marrying  in  a manner  contrary  to  his  duty.  So 
far  from  feeling  any  remorse  for  having  killed 
Mr.  Chatsworth,  who  was  a fire-eater  {spadassin), 
and  celebrated  for  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  he 
always  kept  the  sword  which  he  used  upon  that 
occasion  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  where  it  still 
was  ivhen  he  died.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
when  very  young,  I formed  a strong  attachment 
for  the  grand-niece  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Chats- 
worth, who  stood  in  the  same  degree  of  relation^ 
ship  as  myself  to  Lord  Byron ; and  at  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  a union  would  have  taken 
place.  She  was  two  years  older  than  me,  and  we 
were  very  much  together  in  our  infancy.  She 
married  a man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family ; but  her  marriage  was  not  a happier  one 
than  my  own.  Her  conduct,  however,  was  irre- 
proachable, but  there  was  no  sympathy  between 
their  characters,  and  a separation  took  place.  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  many  years.  When  an  oc- 
casion offered,  I was  upon  the  point,  with  her 
consent,  of  paying  her  a visit,  when  my  sister, 
who  has  always  had  more  influence  over  me  than 
any  one  else,  persuaded  me  not  to  do  it.  For,” 
said  she,  if  you  go,  you  will  fall  in  love  again, 
and  then  there  will  be  a scene ; one  step  will  lead 
to  another,  et  cela  fera  un  eclat &c.  I was 
guided  by  these  reasons,  and  shortly  after  I mar- 
ried ; with  what  success  it  is  useless  to  say.  Mrs. 
C.,  some  time  after,  being  separated  from  her 
husband,  became  insane ; but  she  has  since  re- 
covered her  reason,  and  is,  I believe,  reconciled 
to  her  husband.  This  is  a long  letter,  and  prin- 
cipally about  my  family,  but  it  is  the  fault  of 

Mr. , my  benevolent  biographer.  He  may 

say  of  me  whatever  of  good  or  evil  pleases  him, 
but  I desire  that  he  should  speak  of  my  relations 
only  as  they  deserve.  If  you  could  find  an  occa- 
sion of  making  him,  as  well  as  Mr.  Nodier,  rectify 
the  facts  relative  to  my  father,  and  publish  them, 
you  would  do  me  a great  service,  for  I cannot 
bear  to  have  him  unjustly  spoken  of.  I must 
conclude  abruptly,  for  I have  occupied  you  too 
long.  Believe  me  to  be  very  much  honoured  by 
your  esteem,  and  always  your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant, 

‘'Noel  Bteon, 

^P.S.  The  tenth  or  twelfth  of  this  month  I 
shall  embark  for  Greece.  Should  I return,  I shall 
pass  through  Paris,  and  shall  be  much  flattered 
in  meeting  you  and  your  friends.  Should  I not 
return,  give  me  as  affectionate  a place  in  j'^our 
remembrance  as  possible.’  ” 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  LEOMINSTEE ; THE  DUCKING 
STOOL  : HESTER  CLARKE. 

Having  occasion  to  spend  a day  in  the  ancient 
Tborough  of  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire  last 
week,  I took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  after 
the  famous  tumbrel,  or  ducking-stool,  with 
which  in  the  last  century  the  refractory  ladies 
of  Leominster  were  “ soused  in  one  of  the 
streams  which  water  the  town.  Of  late  years 
the  stool  has  been  kept  in  the  church,  but  I 
was  there  told  it  had  been  removed  to  the 
Butter  Market.  On  proceeding  to  the  house  of 
the  keeper  of  the  market,  that  functionary  in- 
formed me  that  the  stool  had  been  there  for  a 
short  time,  but  had  again  been  removed — he  knew 
not  whither.  After  one  or  two  calls  on  other 
parties,  I was  directed  to  the  house  of  an  uphol- 
sterer, whose  wife  said  they  had  kept  the  article 
there  till  it  became  an  eyesore  for  want  of  room, 
and  that  it  was  carried  away  to  an  inn  a few 
yards  off.  To  the  inn  I went,  but  the  people  in 
the  yard  knew  nothing  of  it.  At  last  the  land- 
lord appeared,  and  fetching  a key,  opened  a lum- 
ber-room or  warehouse  in  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
where,  crammed  in  amongst  casks  and  other 
stores,  the  ancient  relic  was  found  taken  apart  in 
two  pieces  for  convenience  of  stowage. 

Now,  sir,  I write  this  in  the  hope  that  through 
your  extensive  agency  some  lover  of  antiquities 
may  be  induced  to  rescue  this  curious  and  very 
scarce  relic  from  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of 
Leominster,  who  evidently  have  no  soul  for  such 
matters,  and  who  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
part  with  it  to  any  one  for  a very  small  consi- 
deration ” — perhaps  even  for  mere  house-room. 
If  the  corporation  of  Leominster  can  see  nothing 
in  such  relics  worthy  of  a place  in  their  town-hall, 
let  them  make  a present  of  the  stool  to  the  British 
Museum.  I am  not  aware  that  there  are  more 
than  two  or  three  other  specimens  in  England, 
and  the  article  is  therefore  valuable.  Perhaps  the 
corporation  of  Leominster  will  be  accessible  by 
£.  s.  d.  if  by  nothing  else. 

One  more  note  as  to  the  curiosities  of  the 
borough.  In  one  of  its  suburbs  is  an  hospital  for 
decayed  widows,  founded  in  1735  by  Hester 
Clarke.  In  the  front  wall  of  the  building  is  a 
niche  containing  a rudely-carved  statue  of  a man 
holding  a hatchet,  and  the  following  lines  are 
subscribed : — 

He  that  gives  away  all 
Before  he  is  dead, 

Let  ’em  take  this  hatchet 
And  knock  him  on  ye  head.” 

The  tradition  is  that  Hester  Clarke  became 
impoverished  by  her  charities,  and  died  in  a 
workhouse  ; but  some  improbabilities  hang  to  the 
tale.  So  benevolent  a woman  would  surely  not 
have  been  allowed  to  die  in  a workhouse  when 


there  was  her  owm  almshouse  to  take  refuge  in ; 
and,  secondly,  as  the  statue  was  evidently  erected 
on  the  building  at  first,  is  it  probable  that  this 
sage  piece  of  advice  could  have  been  gathered 
from  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  foundress, 
which  we  must  reasonably  suppose  to  have  oc- 
curred at  some  subsequent  period  ? Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  in  the  locality  can  enlighten  me. 

J.  Noake. 

St.  George’s  Square,  Worcester. 


BiCHMOifD,  Lenox,  et  Atjbigny.  — I have  a 
letter  of  Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of  Kichmond,  grand- 
son of  Charles  H.’s  natural  son  by  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  the  great  adversary  of  Lord  Bute  and 
Gr.  Grenville  in  1763 — later  secretary  of  state  in 
the  Rockingham  Cabinet ; subsequently  president 
of  the  delegates  of  the  Constitutional  Societies  of 
Great  Britain  who  wanted  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  ultimately  Master  of  the  Ordnance  (1782-95). 
This  letter  is  addressed  from 

“ Goodwood,  ce  21  juin  1775.  A S.  E.  M.  le  Comte  de 
Guines. 

“ Monsieur, — Permettez-moi  de  fehciter  votre  Excel- 
lence sur  la  de'cision  que  j’apprends  qu’on  vient  de  donner 
en  sa  faveur,  sur  la  calomnie  qu’on  lui  faisoit.  C’etoit  une 
justice  qui  lui  appartenoit  sur  les  premieres  apparences, 
inais  il  est  encore  plus  honorable  pour  votre  Excellence  de 
I’avoir  re9ue  aprfes  tout  ce  que  I’envie,  la  mechancete  et  la 
chicane  ont  pn  faire  : et  pent-etre  que  I’innocence  seule 
n’en  auroit  pas  triomphe  sans  le  travail  immense  et  habil 
et  surtout  la  fermete  que  votre  Excellence  a fait  paroitre 
en  cette  occasion.  Je  me  rejouis  tres-fort  que  cette  tra- 
casserie  etant  linie  nous  avons  le  plaisir  de  vous  posseder 
encore  dans  ce  pays-cy.  C’est  avec  la  plus  haute  con- 
sideration que  j’ai  I’honneur  d’etre,  Monsieur,  de  votre 
Excellence, 

“ Le  tr^s-humble  et  trhs-obeissant  serviteur, 

“Richmond,  Lenox,  et  Aubigny.” 

Could  I be  informed  whether  the  Count  de 
Guines  was  French  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  what  he  was  unjustly  accused  of? 

P.  A.  L. 

Our  End  linked  to  our  Beginning.— I do 
not  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
events  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
that  caused  the  idea  that  our  last  day  was  linked 
in  a peculiar  manner  to  our  first  to  rest  on  the 
mind  of  man,  but  I have  been  struck  by  its  occur- 
rence in  several  of  the  writers  of  that  period. 
Was  it  that  life  appeared  to  them  during  the  reigns 
of  the  early  Roman  emperors — Tiberius,  Nero, 
and  Domitian — of  such  uncertain  tenure  that 
its  insecurity  dwelt  painfully  in  their  thoughts  ? 
We  find  it  in  Silius  Italicus  (Fun.  iii.  135),  ‘‘  Ex- 
tremumque  diem  primus  tulit  ” ; and  in  Seneca 
(Her.  Fur.  874),  “ Prima,  quae  vitam  dedit,  hora 
carpit.”  Manilius,  too,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  who  probably  lived  in  this  century,  says 
(Astron.  lY.  16),  ‘^Nascentes  morimur,  finisque  ab 
origine  pendet.”  In  my  Greek  reading  I have 
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not  observed  that  this  thought  has  ever  occurred, 
but  Mr.  Tiedemak,  or  some  other  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
such  matters,  may  be  able  to  furnish  a parallel 
passage.  Our  own  poets  have  not  forgotten  to 
adopt  the  idea,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  hnd  it  in  Young’s  Night  Thoughts  (Night  v. 
717)  - 

“ While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease, 

And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb  ; 

Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun.” 

Is  it  found  in  Shakspeare  or  Pope  ? Here  it  is 
in  Corneille’s  Berenice  (Act  I.  Sc.  5)  ; — 

“ Chaque  instant  de  la  vie  est  un  pas  vers  la  mort.” 

I should  think  that  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Holy 
Dying,  would  dwell  on  the  subject. 

Craeeijed  Tait  Pamage. 

The  “Letters”  oe  St.  iGitATius. — One  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  lately  banished 
from  Spain  by  the  revolution,  informs  me  that 
during  the  last  five  years  he  was  employed  by  his 
superiors  in  making  a collection  of  the  letters  ” 
of  St.  Ignatius.  He  says, — 

that  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  collected 
moi'e  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters  of  the  saint,  be- 
sides other  documents  of  great  interest  and  value,  con- 
nected with  his  life,  most  of  which  have  never  been 
published,”  &c. 

John  Dalton. 

St.  John’s,  Norwich. 

Stealing  a Corpse  : First  Instance  oe  it.— 

“ The  burial-ground  was  on  some  fields  in  Gray’s-Inn 
Lane,  but  now  for  many  years  finally  closed  and  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  on  all  sides,  October  9,  1777,  some 
gravediggers  here  stole  a corpse  for  dissection.  It  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  then  known,  and  involved  a 
legal  difficult3\  The  gravediggers  were  tried,  at  Guild- 
hall, for  ‘ stealing  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Samsburj'-.’ 
Mr.  Keys,  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  contended  the  fact 
was  not  felony,  and  therefore  not  cognizable.  They  had 
taken  the  body,  but  not  the  shroud ; it  could  not  be 
felony.  The  men  were  found  guilty.  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  six  months’  imprisonment  and  two  severe 
whippings,  but  the  whippings  were  ultimately  remitted.” 

W.  P. 

A Milliard  oe  Minutes.  — The  following 
curious  calculation  appeared  in  tbe  Daily  News  of 
Sept.  19,  1868,  and  seems  to  me  worthy  of  pre- 
servation in  “ N.  & Q.” : — 

“ When,  after  the  Restoration,  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
a milliard  of  francs  to  the  French  emigres.  General  Fo^’- 
exclaimed : ‘ Do  you  know  that  a milliard  of  minutes 
have  not  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Christ  ?’  Although 
this  was  said  nearly  half  a century  ago,  the  milliard  of 
minutes  (1,000,000,000)  have  not  yet  fiown  by.  On  next 
Christmas  Day  there  will  have  passed  but  982,368,000 
minutes.  There  being  but  525,600  minutes  in  a year, 
thirty-four  years  must  elapse  before  the  milliard  is 
reached,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  jmar  1902.  Taking 
the  average  duration  of  life,  nine-tenths  of  the  persons 
now  living  on  the  earth  will  not  be  alive  in  1902.” 

T.  B. 

Shortlands. 


Thackeray  the  Novelist. — I have  cut  the 
following  paragraph  from  The  Standard  of  March 
27, 1869  j and  think  it  probable  that  many  of  your 
readers  V70uld,  with  myself,  be  pleased  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  conjectures  are  well  founded:  — 

“ In  the  last  volume  of  records,  published  by  the 
Record  Commission  in  Calcutta,  appears  a marriage 
notice  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  tenth  day  of  a certain 
month  in  the  3"ear  1810,  Richmond  Thackeray’-,  Esq.,  of  the 
Hon.  Compan^’-’s  Civil  Service,  was  married  in  Calcutta 
to  Miss  Anne  Becher.  The  Madras  Mail  fancies  these 
were  the  parents  of  the  great  novelist,  and  asks  if  this  is 
the  same  Thackera}'  who  assisted  Munro  in  settling  the 
Ceded  Districts,  and  who  was  stationed  for  some  3’ears  at 
Adoni,  in  Bellary  ? ” 

T.  B. 

Shortlands. 

Stage  Coaches  and  Coach  Travelling.  — 
I have  been  for  some  time  collecting  materials  for 
a history  of  stage  coaches  and  coach  travelling. 
If  any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  favour 
me  with  newspaper  cuttings  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, advertisements,  incidents  of  travelling  by 
road,  anecdotes  of  “ crack  ” coaches  or  coachmen, 
accidents,  robberies,  &c,  &c.,  addressed  to  me  at 
the  office  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  II,  Ave  Maria 
Lane,  London,  E.C.,  they  will  greatly  oblige,  and 
I will  exchange  information  on  other  subjects. 

Alexander  Andreivs 


Anonymous. — Who  was  the  author  of  Horcs 
Icence,  being  the  Lucubrations  of  a Winter's 
Evening  on  the  Result  of  the  General  Election, 
1835.  By  Publicus  Severus.  1835.”  ? 

The  work  was  not  published,  and  but  few  copies 
printed.  < H.  A.  B. 

Artistic  Queries.  — In  the  critiques  on  the 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph  of  May  15,  is  the  following  : — “ Mr.  Maclise 
has  illustrated  children’s  books  ; Mr. Birket Foster 
once  drew  a cartoon  for  PunchT  These  are  matters 
of  public  interest,  and  I would  venture  to  ask  the 
writer  the  titles  of  the  children’s  books  illustrated 
by  Maclise ; and  also  if  the  cartoon  drawn  by  Mr. 
Birket  Foster  for  Punch  ever  appeared  in  Punch', 
and  if  so,  under  what  date  ? Cuthbert  Bede. 

The  Young  Chevalier  and  Brown  oe  Cols- 
toun:  Rising  oe  1715  and  1745. — Can  any  of 
your  Scotch  correspondents  give  me  any  particu- 
lars respecting  this  family  ? Mostly  required,  the 
names  of  those  members  of  it  who  were  out  in  the 
1715  and  1745  ? There  was  a Brown,  an  agent 
of  the  Chevalier : was  he  a Brown  of  Colstoun  ? 

G.  Lee. 

CoLOMBiNA. — Where  can  I find  a full  account 
of  the  colombina,  a religious  ceremony  which 
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takes  place  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence  every 
year,  on  the  day  after  Good  Friday  ? P.  W.  S. 

Deeivatioh  of  the  Woed  Ceag.’’  — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  derivation 
of  the  word  cra^,  as  applied  to  a peculiar  shelly 
deposit  occurring  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  ? 
Professor  Phillips,  in  the  glossary  appended  to  his 
Manual  of  Geology,  states  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Welsh  creggian  — a shell.  What  is  the  autho- 
rity for  this  derivation,  and  when  was  the  word 
crag  first  used  in  its  present  signification  ? 

W.  M.  C. 

Davies.  — Rhys  ah  Madoc  ah  David  was  prince 
of  Glamorgan  a.d.  1150.  What  were  his  arms  ? 
What  relation  was  he  to  Yestyn  ah  Gwrgant,  king 
of  Glamorgan,  1091  ? The  pedigree  of  Yestyn  is 
to  he  found  in  either  the  British  Museum  or 
Heralds’  College.  As  I cannot  visit  either  place, 
perhaps  some  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  who  can  would 
answer  my  queries. 

Lieut.-Colonel  George  Lenox  Davies,  C.B.,  9th 
regiment,  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  recruit- 
ing district,  fought  in  the  Peninsula,  Afghanistan, 
Sohraon,  died  in  Galway,  1852.  A tablet  erected 
to  his  memory  hy  his  brother  officers  in  St.  Nicho- 
las’ church  has  on  it  a crest,  viz.,  an  ancient  regal 
crown,  surmounted  hy  plumes  j over  this  a pelican 
in  her  piety;  no  colours  shown.  What  family 
was  he  of?  What  were  his  arms  ? 

Feancis  Robeet  Davies. 

Hawthorn  Black  Rock,  co.  Dublin. 

Deeefold,  oe  Daevold  Foeest,  Heeeeoed- 
SHIEE. — Any  notes  on  the  history  of  this  ancient 
forest,  close  to  Wigmore  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Mortimers,  will  he  acceptable.  C.  J.  Robinson. 

Hall  Families. — I shall  he  much  obliged  for 
any  replies  to  the  following  questions,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  I append 
my  name  and  address  : — 

1.  Who  was  the  father  of  John  Plall,  Vicar  of 
Bromsgrove,  co.  Worcester,  who  was  father  of 
John  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol?  Was  he 
related  to  Edward  Hall  of  Hallowe,  mentioned 
in  Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershire,  vol.  i.  p.  474  ? 

2.  Anthony  Hall,  son  of  John  Hall  of  London, 
draper,  was  in  1619  Customer  of  Knockfergus 
(^.  e.  Carrickfergus)  in  Ireland  ? Is  anything 
known  of  his  descendants  ? 

8.  Humphrey  Hall,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
said  Anthony  Hall,  was  of  Stanstead  in  Essex, 
and  founded  an  hospital  at  Brandon  in  Suffolk. 
He  married  Cicily,  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  Knt,,  and  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  Knt.,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  bringing  the  New 
River  water  to  London.  In  some  authorities  this 
Cicily  is  called  Barbara.  Which  is  her  proper 
name  ? I shall  be  glad  of  any  information  rela- 
tive to  the  descendants  of  the  said  Humphrey 
Hall. 


4.  Argent,  3 talbots’  heads  erased  sable  between 
five  cross-crosslets  gules,  was  granted  September 
20,  1699,  to  Sarah,  widow  of  Joseph  Hall,  mer- 
chant, and  sister  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Herne,  Knt, 
Who  was  this  Joseph  Hall,  and  why  was  this- 
coat  granted  to  his  widow  ? I shall  be  obliged 
by  any  information  relative  to  the  Herne  pedigree, 

5.  Wanted  information  as  to  the  descendants 
of  Daniel  Hall  (?  Rev.),  who  married  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Sayer  of  Kent,  and  was  living 

about  1634. 

6.  I shall  be  glad  of  any  information  relative 
to  the  descendants  of  a family  named  Marshall,, 
whose  pedigree  is  entered  in  Dugdale’s  Visitation 
of  Yorkshire  {vide  Surtees  Society,  vol.  xxxvi. 
p.  316)  as  of  Aislaby  in  the  parish  of  Pickering. 
William  Marshall,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  this  family. 

7.  Haslett  Powell  of  Luton,  co.  Bedford,  living 

about  1750,  had  two  daughters  and  coheirs  wards 
of  the  Needlemakers’  Company.  His  arms  were, 
Or,  a chevron  between  three  lions’  gambs,  erased, 
gules.  Any  information  relative  to  him,  par- 
ticularly the  date  of  his  death  and  place  of  burial, 
requested.  Geoege  W.  Maeshall, 

Weacombe  House,  Bicknoller,  Taunton, 

Hoobs  and  Gowns  on  the  Continent. — Can 
you,  by  means  of  your  excellent  magazine,  afibrd 
me  any  information  as  to  whether  hoods  and 
gowns  are  worn  to  distinguish  the  different  de- 
grees in  foreign  universities ; and  if  such  be  the 
case,  what  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
different  degrees  in  the  universities  of  Belgium  ? 
or  if  the  enumeration  of  all  the  degrees  should 
take  too  much  time  and  room,  the  hoods  and 
gowns  of  the  doctors  of  laws  and  doctors  of  medi- 
cine. Belgiqde, 

Maetin  Lhthee.  — I have  a small  quarto, 
entitled  Vo7i  den  Conciliis  und  Kirchen  D.  Mart. 
Luth.  Wittemberg,  1539.  I do  not  find  it  men- 
tioned among  Luther’s  works,  although  it  appears 
to  be  of  considerable  importance.  Can  you  give 
me  some  information  about  it  ? 

Gilbeet  R.  Redgeave. 

Medals. — Will  any  of  your  numismatic  cor- 
respondents be  obliging  enough  to  inform  me  ^ on 
what  occasion,  or  for  what  event,  the  following 
medals  were  struck  ? — 

0^2;. — Youthful  bust  in  armour  of  geoegius  . 

Ill  . DEI  . GEATIA.” 

Rev. — A lion  couchant;  a wolf  snarling  or 
barking  at  him  in  the  foreground;  a village 
church  with  steeple  in  the  back.  No  legend. 
Size,  Mionnet’s  scale,  16. 

Ohv. — Youthful  bust,  laureated,  in  armour,  of 

GEOEGIDS  . Ill  . DEI  . GEATIA.” 

Rev. — A draped  female  figure,  the  cap  of  libert 
in  her  right  hand,  a wand  in  her  left.  sempee 
HONOS  . NOMENGVE  . TVVM.”  Size  12.  I.  N.  0. 
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Brown  Girl  Sweet.” — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  furnish,  me  with  a copy  of  the 
above  ballad,  once  very  well  known  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  ? The  ballad,  as  far  as  I remember  its 
tone,  seemed  to  me  quaint  and  pathetic.  Of  its 
words  I only  now  remember  a portion  of  the 
refrain,  which  ran,  I think,  as  follows : — 

Oh,  I would  travel  through  snow  and  through  sleet, 
If  you  would  come  with  me,  mv  brown  girl  sweet.” 

^ 0.  A.  K. 

^^Not  converted,  but  complete”  : the  scat- 
tered Nation. — The  organ  of  Christian  Israelites 
in  this  country  has  tlie  following  paragraph  in  this 
month’s  number,  headed  as  above : — 

“ Disraeli  makes  the  remark  that  we  ought  not  to  speak 
of  converted,  but  of  complete  Jews.  Converted  gives  the 
impression  as  if  the  Jew,  in  accepting  Jesus  as  his  Saviour, 
embraces  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  forsakes  the  faith  of 
his  ancestors,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a Gentile.  It  is 
not  so.  A Jew  in  becoming  a Christian  is  simply  a com- 
plete Jew.  Hitherto  he  has  believed  the  first ; now  he 
accepts  also  the  second  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Hitherto  he  was  a Jew  looking  for  the  first  advent  of  the 
Messiah  ; now  he  acknowledges  that  his  expectation  has 
been  fulfilled.  The  whole  Christian  church  rests  on  that 
Jewish  root  of  the  thousands  of  Jews  that  were  converted 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Gentiles  were  the  prose- 
lytes, coming  from  heathenism  to  the  faith  of  the  God  of 
Israel ; but  the  Jew  who  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
simply  joins  himself  to  those  thousands  of  Israelites  who 
recognise  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God  pro- 
mised to  his  fathers,  and  expected  by  them  as  the  glory 
of  the  nation.” 

Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
in  wbicb  of  the  writer’s  works  is  tbe  preceding 
remark  to  be  found  ? George  Pigot. 

Branches  Park,  Newmarket. 

Ogilvie  oe  Boyne.— Walter  Ogil vie  of  Boyne 
died  about  1667.  He  left  an  only  daughter, 
Christian,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Patrick  Ogil- 
vie, probably  a son.  Whom  did  Walter  marry  ? 
I am  sure  I shall  obtain  the  assistance  of  all  your 
heraldic  readers  when  I state  that  this  informa- 
tion, which  I have  in  vain  sought  elsewhere,  is 
required  to  complete  the  only  ^‘window”  in  a 
hatchment  of  sixteen  quarters.  F.  M.  S. 

Proverb. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  proverb  ^^As 
proud  as  a dog  with  side-pockets  ” ? It  must  be 
first  cousin  to  the  exclamation  Oh  ! the  pride  of 
the  cobbler’s  dog ! ” I use  both  expressions  oc- 
casionally, but  I never  heard  the  first  one  used 
except  by  my  mother,  who  comes  from  the  North 
of  England.  C.  W.  Barkley. 

Eaphael’s  Death  oe  Abel.” — Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  tell  me  where  a cabi- 
net picture  by  Baphael  is,  representing  ^ The 
Death  of  Abel  ’ ” ? It  is  said  to  be  one  of  Baphael’s 
earliest  compositions ; bought  by  Cardinal  Fesch 
at  Pome  in  1803  of  Chevalier  Venutij  given  by 
the_  cardinal  to  Marshal  Ney  in  1805  5 after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  sold  amongst  Marshal  Ney’s 


property,  and  bought  by  one  Louis  Guerin ; and 
finally  sold,  with  his  (Louis  Guerin’s)  collection, 
in  1819.  T.  M. 

Eathbreasil.  — I shall  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  or  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  will  kindly  give 
me  any  information’  as  to  the  exact  position  of 
Eathbreasil.  Gillebert,  the  Danish  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  was  appointed  the  first  papal  legate  to 
Ireland  in  1106,  and  presided  as  such  at  the  synod 
of  Eathbreasil  about  the  year  1118,  where  he 
exerted  himself  to  reorganise  the  Irish  system  in 
accordance  with  the  papal  model,  and  introduced 
the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  church  of  Eome. 

Abhba. 

Skimmerton.  — I was  not  aware  that  the  fol- 
lowing rough-and-ready  punishment  d la  Mr. 
Justice  Lynch  was  ever  practised  in  Kent,  till  I 
met  with  it  in  a curious  compilation  of  a Mr. 
John  Brocket,  who  was,  according  to  his  own 
account,  a most  important  personage,  for  the 
parishioners  paid  me  a compliment  ” by  appoint- 
ing him  churchwarden  of  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  ^^at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  when 
there  were  many  others  who  should  have  been, 
preferred  before  me  ” : — 

“ Another  rural  pastime  called  the  ‘ skimmerton  ’ occa- 
sions much  mirth It  consists  of  two  men  riding 

on  one  horse  ; the  one  dressed  as  a woman.  They  sit 
back  to  back,  and  having  panniers  on  the  horse  filled  with 
grains  from  a brewery,  they  proceed  to  the  house  of  any 
man  who  has  floggeJ  his  wife.  On  their  arrival  they 
begin  to  quarrel  and  throw  the  grains  at  each  other, 
which  is  followed,  by  a sham  fight  between  the  man  and 
wife.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  of  course  occasions  a 
great  number  of  persons  to  assemble.  The  man  who 
leads  the  horse  on  this  occasion  generally  collects  a few 
pence  from  the  bystanders.  An  old  servant  of  my 
fathei-’s  (John  Hurst)  was  often  selected  (1828)  for  this 
rustic  admonition.  Sometimes  two  or  three  parties  have 
been  thus  publicly  exposed  on  the  same  da3^” 

Query,  is  tbis  exposure  still  publicly  made  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Alered  John  Dhnkin. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens,  Belgravia. 

A Tot  OE  Spirits.” — Has  any  plausible  deri- 
vation ever  been  given  of  tbe  italicised  word  ? As 
to  its  definition,  there  is  certainly  not  tbe  slightest 
doubt.  It  is  a word  one  bears  every  day  in  the 
countiy,  and  in  maritime  places  it  is  used  by  tbe 
seamen  perhaps  as  frequently  as  tbe  article  tbe 
quantum  of  wbicb  it  decides.  Tbe  only  deriva- 
tion I ever  beard  is  probably  as  incorrect  as  it  is 
ingenious,  but  nevertheless  it  is  rather  suggestive. 
It  was  told  me  some  years  sicne  in  allusion  to 
either  Handel  or  Haydn — I cannot  now  remember 
to  wbicb,  but  I rather  think  to  tbe  latter.  When 
in  England  he  was  of  course  not  exempted  from 
tbe  clouds  of  incense  wbicb  the  natives  of  tbis 
country  pre-eminently  are  wont  to  raise  to  their 
popular  gods  of  tbe  day.  But  with  Haydn  tbe 
incense  stunk  in  bis  nostrils,”  and  be  longed  for 
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his  former  quiet  German  evenings — evenings  un- 
disturbed hut  hy  the  gentle  lifting  of  his  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  perhaps  a slight  gurgle  before  it  v^as 
set  down  again.  At  length,  finding  quiet  to  be 
hopelessly  departed,  he  hit  upon  an  ingenious 
method  for  preserving  the  gurgle.  When,  at  his 
many  evening  parties,  he  perceived  attention  with- 
drawn from  him  for  the  moment,  he  would  steal 
out  of  the  room,  go  down  stairs  softly,  and  if  he 
met  any  one  officiously  inquisitive,  he  would  say 
in  his  broken  English,  ‘‘  Excuse  me,  I have  a tot 
[a  thought],  1 have  a tot  ” ; and  would  tap  his 
forehead  significantly,  and  pass  on,  leaving  his 
interrogator  to  suppose  he  had  just  been  struck 
with  some  grand  idea  and  was  hastening  to  commit 
it  to  paper.  But  the  much-loved  bottle  was  at 
last  discovered,  and  from  this  the  maestro's  tots 
became  proverbial.  Is  the  above  anecdote  known 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  ? 

F.  Gledstanes  Waugh. 

Vekbal  Pakallelism. — Has  any  commentator 
noticed  the  verbal  parallelism  between  the  king’s 
devout  acknowledgment  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
cor.rt,  in  Cgmbelme,  and  the  Psalm  or  Hymn  of 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving  after  Victory”  in  the 
Forms  of  Prayer  of  our  Common  Prayer  Book  ? 
Without  a Church  Establishment  can  there  be  a 
national  thanksgiving  after  victory  or  deliver- 
ance from  an  enemy  ” ? I write  not  for  contro- 
versy, but  information.  To  the  former  query  I 
find  an  answer  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  Shak- 
speare.  See  note  on  King  Henry — Do  we  all 
holy  rites.”  Eltjelleh. 

The  W^ allace  Family. — The  National  Wallace 
Monument — a magnificent  structure — will  proba- 
bly be  inaugurated  in  September.  Can  any  one 
inform  me  who  is  the  present  head  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Wallace  family  ? The  late  General 
Sir  James  Maxwell  Wallace,  younger  brother  of 
Mr.  Wallace  of  Kelly,  M.P.,  told  me  that  on  his 
brother’s  death  he  became  the  representative  of 
the  family,  and  consequently  one  of  the  patrons 
of  Wallace  Hall  Academy  in  Dumfriesshire, 
founded  by  some  one  who  desired  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Scottish  chief  to  be  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  his  bequest. 

Charles  Kogees,  LL.D. 

Wateet  Clements  : Henet  Teigg.  — It  is 
commonly  reported  that  a person  by  the  name  of 
Watery  Clements,  many  years  ago,  was  shot  in 
attempting  to  rob  a young  gentleman,  and  was 
buried  in  the  high  road  from  Watton  to  Walkern, 
in  the  county  of  Herts.  Also  a man  named  Henry 
Trigg  was  buried  (according  to  his  last  will),  or 
rather  coffined  and  laid  upon  a beam  under  the 
roof  of  an  old  barn  near  Stevenage,  in  the  same 
county.  If  any  reader  could  confirm  the  above 
statements  as  being  matters  of  fact,  giving  the 
dates  of  interments,  I should  feel  much  obliged. 

W.  W. 


Tom  Ceibb. — There  is  in  Woolwich  church- 
yard a monument  with  a lion  resting  its  right 
fore  paw  on  a cinerary  urn  — its  countenance  cast 
up  to  heaven  in  woeful-wise,  as  if  howling  a 
prayer  or  lamentation.  It  is  executed  with  all 
that  command  of  the  chisel  that  has  long  dis- 
tinguished the  school  of  the  New  Ptoad  ,•  and  the 
whole  figure  is  surrounded,  at  a distance  of  about 
three  inches,  by  a high  railing  of  iron  spikes,  so 
that  it  looks  something  like  a cage  in  Womb- 
well’s  Menagerie.  Inscribed  upon  it  is  “Thomas 
Cribb,  born  July  8,  1781;  died  May  11,  1848.” 
Does  this  refer  to  the  once  famous  Cribb  of  the 
prize-ring,  champion  of  England  ? C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 

[This  is  the  tomb  of  the  famed  “ Champion  of  Eng- 
land,” as  Thomas  Cribb  was  styled  when  pugilism  was 
in  the  ascendant.  He  had  for  some  years  carried  on  the 
business  of  a baker  and  confectioner  at  Woolwich.  A 
subscription  was  annually  made  for  him  by  his  former 
companions,  which  placed  him  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Among  our  biographical  cuttings  we  find  the 
following  characteristic  notice,  in  our  choice  sportive  ver- 
nacular, of  the  closing  days  of  this  celebrated  boxer : — 

“ The  VETjmAN  Tom  Cribb. — ‘Look  upon  this  pic- 
ture and  look  on  that.’  We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  a 
gallant  admiral  of  the  blue  in  Scotland  had  forwarded 
10/.  to  Tom  Spring  for  the  benefit  of  poor  old  Tom  Cribb, 
now  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  in  sadness  and  dis- 
tress, since  which  we  have  had  the  great  gratification  of 
receiving  a check  for  20/.  from  a noble  earl,  who  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  ring  witnessed  and  appreciated  the 
invincible  courage  and  incorruptible  honesty  of  the  ex- 
champion. From  the  Bishop  of  Bond  Street,  always  on 
the  alert  to  support  true  gallantry,  we  have  also  received 
50s.,  including  a sovereign  from  one  of  the  old  Barclay 
school.  Jem  Burns  likewise,  his  heart  always  open  to 
melting  charity,  has  given  us  two  sovereigns,  and  a pro- 
mise to  put  up  to  rafile  a painting  in  his  possession,  be- 
longing to  Tom  Cribb,  of  the  renowned  Broughton  and 
Slack,  the  produce  to  be  handed  to  the  owner.  Johnny 
Broome  has  in  like  manner  put  his  mite  of  two  sovereigns 
in  ‘ the  lucky  bag,’  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  enabled  to 
prove  substantially  to  the  venerable  patriarch  of  British 
boxing,  that  such  conduct  as  his  has  been  through  life 
leaves  an  impression  which  can  never  be  effaced,  and 
when  needed  is  sure  to  receive  the  sympathies  of  his 
fellow-men,  who  appreciate  honourable  conduct  in  what- 
ever form  exhibited.  Let  Johnny  Walker  and  men  of  his 
kidney  look  at  this  picture,  and  then  look  in  the  glass, 
and  if  they  do'not  change  colour  it  is  because  their  mugs 
are  colourless.”] 

Feancesco  Gijicciaedini.  — Will  some  reader 
kindly  afford  information  about  a little  volume 
which  has  greatly  interested  me  ? It  is  — 

“ Francisci  Gvicciardini  Patricii  Florentini  Loci  dvo 
qui  ex  ipsius  Historiarvm  libris  iii.  & im.  dole 
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malo  detracti,  in  exemplaribus  hactenus  impressis  non 
leguntur  Nunc  tandem  ab  intevitu  vindicati  & Latinb 
Italice  Galliceq;  editi.  Seorsum  accesserunt  Francisci 

Petrarchae Epistol®  xvi.  qvibvs  plane  testatvm 

reliquit  quid  de  Pontitlcatu  & de  Rom.  curia  senserit. 
Item  Pontificis  Maximi  dementis  VIII.  anno  mdxcviii. 
Ferrariam  petentis  & iiigredientis  apparatus  & pompa. 
Luc.  12 : Nihil  occultum  quod  non  reueletur.  Anno 
MDCII.” 

The  last  item,  which  has  a separate  pagination, 
supplies  the  printer’s  name — Excudebat  Petrus 
Antonius.”  ,1  regret  to  say  that  my  copy  has 
only  a fragment  of  the  folding  plate,  and  wants  a 
leaf  (pp.  155,  156)  of  the  Epistolee.” 

Aiken  Irvine. 

Kilbride-Bray. 

[The  literar}’-  history  of  this  little  work  is  soon  told. 
It  appears  that  Francesco  Guicciardini’s  Hisjtory  of  Italy 
did  not  appear  till  twenty  years  after  his  death.  The 
delay  is  imputed  by  Giovio  to  the  freedom  of  its  strictures 
upon  several  persons  then  living,  and  the  danger  of 
offending  many  powerful  families.  It  was  not  till  1561 
that  the  first  sixteen  books  were  published  by  his  nephew 
Agnolo  ; and  three  years  afterwards  the  four  remaining 
ones  appeared  at  Venice.  But  in  this  and  all  the  subse- 
quent Italian  editions  various  passages  were  omitted, 
especially  such  as  were  thought  injurious  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  until  that  of  Friburg,  4 vols.  4to,  1755,  printed 
from  the  author’s  own  manuscripts  in  the  Magliabecchi 
library  at  Florence.  The  fragments  suppi'essed  in  the 
third  and  fourth  books  were  published  at  Basil  in  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French,  in  1561,  and  with  some  other  pieces 
in  1602,  Avhich  is  the  edition  noticed  by  our  correspondent. 
In  1595  another  edition  was  printed  in  England,  entitled 
“ Two  Discourses  of  Master  Frances  Guicciardini,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  thirde  and  fourth  Bookes  of  his  His- 
torie,  in  all  the  Italian,  Latin,  and  French  Coppies  hereto- 
fore imprinted  ; which  for  the  worthinesse  of  the  matter 
they  containe,  were  published  in  those  three  languages 
at  Basile  1561 : and  are  now  for  the  same  cause  doone 
into  English.  Printed  at  London  for  William  Ponsonbie. 
1595.”] 

Aldus’  ^^Epistole  Eamigliari  di  Cicerone.” 

I lately  acquired  a copy  of  the  above  work,  the 
full  title  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

“Le  E pistole  Famigliari  di  Cicerone,  tradotte  secondo 
i veri  sensi  dell’  avttore,  et  con  figvre  proprie  della  lingva 
volgare.” 

This  is  followed  by  the  well-known  dolphin  and 
anchor  dividing  the  printer’s  name  al — dvs,  the 
figure  taking  about  a third  of  the  depth  of  the 
title-page,  and  itself  followed  by  the  words  — 

“ Con  priuilegio  del  Sommo  Pontefice,  tfe  del 
I’lllustrissima  Signoria  di  Vinegia. 

M.  D.  XLV.” 

The  right-hand  pages  only  are  niunbered.  The 
text  of  the  book  is  in  the  Aldine  cursive  character. 
The  colophon  recounts  the  signatures,  which  run 
up  to  T T (the  book  containing  334  leaves),  and 
states  — 


“ Tutti  [i  fogli]  sono  quaderni,  eccetto  t t,  die  b terno 
[12  pages].  In  Vinegia,  nelle  case  de  [not  de’]  figliuoli 
di  Aldo.  Nel  m.  d.  xlv.” 

The  size  is  about  a small  8vo.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  a certain  Signor  Francesco  Cusano,  a 
nobleman  of  Parma,  whose  name  alone  appears  in 
the  preface.  Says  the  translator : — 

“ Non  ho  uoluto  porre  il  mio  [nella  presente  tradut- 
tione],  per  attendere  il  giudicio,  che  ne  faranno  gli 
huomini.” 

Any  information  as  to  the  above  work,  or  the 
name  of  this  retiring  translator,  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable. E.  Grosvenor. 

[According  to  Renouard,  i.  318,  319,  two  editions  of 
this  translation  were  published  in  the  'year  1545  ; but 
neither  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Our  corre- 
spondent’s copy  is  the  earliest  edition  of  the  two  described 
by  Renouard.  The  translation  has  been  supposed  by 
some  bibliographers  to  have  been  “ da  Aldo  Manutio,”  son 
of  the  celebrated  Paul;  but  Renouard  shows  good  reason 
for  considering  it  the  work  of  Guido  Loglio  of  Reggio,  to 
whom  it  is  also  attributed  by  the  editors  of  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue.] 

PouRCUTTLE,  A EiSH. — The  folly  of  seeking 
many  friends  ” (Plutarch’s  Morals,  vol.  i.,  1691). 
In  asserting  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  can 
adapt  himself  to  the  humours  of  many  friends, 
the  philosopher  observes : — 

“ Now  is  there  any  person  living  of  that  industrious, 
pliant,  and  universal  humour,  who  can  take  the  pains  to 
imitate  all  shapes,  and  will  not  rather  deride  the  advice 
of  Theogius  as  absurd  and  impossible,  namely,  to  learn 
the  craft  of  the  which,  in  all  prospects,  puts  on. 

the  hue  of  every  stone  it  sticks  to  ; however,  the  changes 
of  the  fish  are  only  superficial,  and  the  colours  are  only 
variously  reflected  from  its  skin,  by  which  neighbouring 
bodies  are  resembled,”  &c. 

Now,  what  is  the  Jish  endowed  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  cameleon  to  which  the  translator 
gives  the  name  in  this  note  ? I have  no  old  dic- 
tionary at  hand  but  Bailey’s,  who  has  Poiircon-- 
trel.  See  porpoise”;  but  I do  not  remember  any 
changes  of  the  kind  having  been  spoken  of  as 
characteristic  of  this  well-known  inhabitant  of 
the  sea.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[Phillips,  in  his  fVorld  of  Words,  1706,  has  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  this  marvellous  variegated  fish  : “ Poly- 
pus, the  Pourcontrel,  a kind  of  fish  that  has  a great  many 
feet,  and  changes  its  colour  like  the  place  where  it  is.”] 

Sir  Thomas  Gardiner.  — What  is  the  true 
date  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Be- 
corder  of  London  until  1643,  and  Attorney-Gene- 
ral to  Charles  I.  in  1645  ? The  minute-book  of 
Highgate  school  says  that  he  died  in  October, 
1652,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  Knt.,  was  chosen 
a governor  in  his  place  on  December  17,  1652. 
But  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  an  entry  in  the 
Domestic  Calendars  of  Charles  II.,  where  Thomas 
Owen  of  Shrewsbury  petitions  the  king  in  June, 
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1660,  to  be  Protbonotary  and  Clerk  of  tbe  Crown 
in  South  Wales,  which  office  he  had  held  as  deputy 
to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Recorder,  and 
which  after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  Charles  I.  just  before  he  left 
London.  Tewaes. 

[Wood  {Fasti  Oxon.,  ii.  404,  ed.  Bliss)  states  that 
“ Tho.  Gardiner  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  was  admitted 
a student  in  the  public  library ; afterwards  Kecorder  of 
London,  a knight,  his  Majesty’s  Solicitor-General,  and 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  municipal  law.  He  died  in 
October  1652,  and  was  buried,  as  I conceive,  in  the  church 
at  Cuddesdon,  near  Oxford,  in  which  town  he  had  an 
estate.  Quaere.”] 

Jewish  Vessel. — Dr.  Tovey,  in  his  Anglia  Ju~ 
daica,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Margoliouth,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Jeivs  in  Great  Britain,  make  mention 
of  a certain  spherical  vessel,  with  a Hebrew  in- 
scription, which  was  found  about  two  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  by  a fisherman 
whilst  dragging  a brook.  That  vessel  was  first 
bought  by  Dr.  Covel ; and  when  the  doctor  died, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  then  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  earldom  of  Oxford  has  been  extinct  for  the 
last  forty  [sixteen]  years.  Can  any  of  your  eru- 
dite readers  inform  me  as  to  what  became  of  the 
interesting  reliq^ue  ? Aethur  Pioot. 

[Some  curious  particulars  of  this  Jewish  vessel,  with 
the  Hebrew  inscription,  will  be  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Addit.  MS.  22,910,  pp.  866,  882-890.  At  the  dis- 
persion of  the  antiquities  belonging  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  March  8,  1741-2,  there  was  a bell-metal 
Jewish  vessel  upon  three  legs,  purchased  by  Eawlinson 
for  \l.  5s.] 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublih. — What 
has  become  of  the  late  Mr.  Monck  Mason’s  MSS. 
relative  to  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
which  were  sold  (with  his  other  valuable  collec- 
tions) some  years  since  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Co.  ? Abhba. 

[Lot  444.  History  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
commonly  called  Christ  Church,  from  the  remotest  period 
of  its  Annals  to  the  year  1809,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Parker  for  21/.  10s. — Lot  446.  Records  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church;  a collection  of  Notices  relating  to  the 
former  Priory  and  present  Cathedral,  with  the  Acta 
Capituli  Ecclesiio  Sanctse  Trinitatis,  &c.,  in  2 vols.  8vo, 
by  Mr.  Holmes  for  21/.  10s.  The  sale  of  W.  Monck 
Mason’s  MSS.  at  Sotheby’s  was  on  March  30,  1858.] 


PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  AT  LEEK  IN 
THE  ’45. 

S.  iii.  399,  439.) 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  remarkable  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  not  much  more  than  a century,  so 
little  of  local  tradition  still  lives  among  the  de- 


scendants of  those  who  must  have  figured  in  the 
stirring  scenes  of  that  eventful  period ; and  cer- 
tain is  it  that  with  all  due  diligence,  and  after 
much  patient  research,  I have  only  here  and  there 
been  able  to  pick  up  a few  meagre  crumbs  of 
information,  and  to  string  together  a few  hazy 
accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  wild  petticoat-men 
in  this  locality — which,  but  for  a royalist  mes- 
senger, one  Joshua  Ball  (who  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
forces  with  the  news  of  the  rebels’  approach), 
having  been  waylaid  and  made  drunk  on  the  road, 
would  have  proved  the  turning-point  of  this 
romantic  expedition. 

To  provoke  further  notes  of  a similar  nature, 
and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  all  that  throws  light 
on  so  interesting  a theme,  I venture  to  send  such 
of  my  jottings,  however  trivial,  as  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  print  j and  I may  here  add,  that  at 
pp.  122-8  of  the  History  of  Leek  will  be  found 
several  original  letters  bearing  on  the  locust-flight 
of  these  Highland  caterans  through  the  then  de- 
solate Staffordshire  moorlands.  I can  only  hear 
of  one  misguided  native  having  joined  the  expe- 
dition— John  Gould,  of  Brownhills,  who  aban- 
doned the  uncongenial  study  of  the  law  with  Mr. 
Osborne  of  Beresford  Hall,  and  passing  unscathed 
through  all  the  dangers  of  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign, ultimately  expired  on  a little  property  he 
had  acquired  north  of  the  Tweed,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-two.  His  nearest  relative,  Mr.  John 
Grindon  of  the  Cross  farm,  was  patriotic  enough  to 
decline  administering  to  his  effects,  declaring  he 
would  have  nought  to  do  with  what  had  be- 
longed to  a recusant  Jacobite. 

One  Sarah  Sherratt  of  Pool  End,  who  only 
died  about  fifty  years  ago,  used  to  relate  that, 
along  with  several  other  young  women,  she  stood 
on  a bank  watching  the  Highlanders  march  by, 
when  one  of  the  men  with  petticoats  on”  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks,  asking  whether  she  would  like 
to  see  her  ^^Proonce.”  She  did  not  at  first  un- 
derstand him ; but  on  his  repeating  the  question, 
answered  at  a venture,  Yes  ! ” Thereupon  he 
ran  up  to  a very  handsome  young  man  ” at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  regiments,  who  immediately 
fell  out  and  advanced  towards  her,  pulling  off  his 
bonnet  and  making  his  obedience  ” two  or  three 
times.  The  prince  shook  hands  with  the  lasses 
all  round,  and  was  described  as  wearing  a large 
scarf,  or  piece  of  cloth,  over  his  shoulders.  I have 
myself  had  it  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  lady,  lately 
deceased,  that  she  had  often  heard  her  mother  say 
that  she  distinctly  remembered  as  a child  being 
hoisted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a stalwart  Highlander 
when  the  army  was  filing  into  the  market-place, 
and  told  to  take  a good  look  at  her  future  king. 

A Quaker  gentleman,  Mr.  Toft  of  Hareyate, 
insisted  on  the  clansmen  piling  arms  outside  his 
front  door  before  entertaining  them  on  boiled  beef 
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and  vegetables ; and  among  bis  descendants  is  still 
preserved  this  characteristic  I.  0.  U. : — 

“ Di’  to  John  Toft,  near  Leeke,  Dec.  8,  1745. 

19  horses’  hay  at  4*1  . . . .64 
Oates,  18  peckes  at  Sic?.  . . .53 

11  7 

Keceved  the  above  accomptt  bay  mei,  Jo.  Graham, 
ageytantt  to  may  Lord  Kilmarnok.” 

Edward  and  John  Bratt,  interesting  twins  still 
in  the  flesh,  in  Mill  Street,  describe  their  grand- 
father as  having  fought  with  the  ‘^rabels”  at 
Fold-brook,  and  having  had  the  sinews  of  his 
hand  so  badly  wounded  that  thenceforth  he  was 
disabled  from  milking  his  cows.  Nanny  Toft,  an 
old  washerwoman  living  in  Stockwell  Street,  had 
her  wrath  stirred  and  her  hunger  balked  by  some 
of  these  unwelcome  guests  entering  her  humble 
abode,  and  helping  themselves  to  the  dumpling 
then  boiling  in  the  pot  over  the  fire.  Of  others 
who  hid  themselves  and  their  treasures,  and 
turned  their  horses  and  cattle  loose  on  the  unen- 
closed commons,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  might 
escape,  many  reports  still  circulate  j but  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  passage  of  this  hungry 
host  through  the  moorlands  is  so  tersely  de- 
scribed in  the  vernacular,  that  I cannot  do  better 
than  append  it : — 

“ Leigh.  ‘ Th’  yung  Purtenduv  wi’  his  officers  stejffin 
to  hrexfast  at  th’  squeir’s  (Murhall’s),  aiT  arterwards  th’ 
Scotch  sojers  rob’t  his  hahis  of  his  foire  arms  an’  money, 
an’  meydn  him  shew  ’em  th’  road  to’ard  Darby.’ 

“ Telwright,  ‘ Bu’  they  fund’n  the’r  wey  back  ogen 
pratty  seun,  afore  th’  duke  cud  meet  wi’  em  ? ’ 

“ Leigh.  ‘ They  didn  ; an’  th’  squeir  thout  he’d  ma’ 
’em  amends  for  robbin’  his  hahis ; so  he  catch’t  a laisy 
Scotch  rogue  as  had  lagg’d  behinnd,— tuck’t  him  up  wi’ 
a hawt’r  o’er  a soin-post  at  Leek,  had  him  fleead  loike  a 
cawf,  an’  sent  his  hoide  to  th’  tan-yord  t’  may  into  leather 
for  a drum-yead.’  ” 

Belies  of  the  expedition: — In  Lady  Harpur 
Crewe’s  boudoir,  at  Calke  Abbey,  hangs  the 
Young  Pretender’s  bridle,  and  at  Mr.  Bagshawe’s 
of  Ford  Hall  is  an  exquisite  miniature  of  him, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  an  an- 
cestor by  Charles  Edward  himself.  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Snelston  Hall,  Mrs.  Briggs  of  Ashborne,  and  my- 
self, inter  alios,  possess  claymores  left  behind  them 
by  the  Highlanders ; and  over  a very  fine  print  of 
Charles  Edward,  in  the  Leek  Institute,  is  sus- 
pended an  officer’s  sword,  which  was  found  thrust 
into  the  thatch  of  a cottage  on  Morridge.  At 
Wolfscote  Grange,  near  Hartington,  and  at  Mr. 
B.  H.  Edge’s  of  the  Acre  Farm,  are  guns  with 
immensely  long  barrels;  and  there  is  a shield, 
formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  wood  covered  with 
rough  strong  leather,  left  at  Langley.  I may  add 
that  the  original  warrant  of  the  Derbyshire  lodge 
of  Ancient  Freemasons,  whose  head-quarters  are 
at  Longnor,  was  signed  by  Charles  Edward  as 
grand-master,  while  at  Derby,  in  1745. 

John  Sleigh. 

Thorubridge,  Bakewell. 


THE  QUINTAIN. 

S.  iii.  458.) 

I have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  tell 
Me.  Piggot  that  the  quintain  at  Offham  still 
stands  there,  and  that  it  is  in  good  condition : 
had  it  not  been  that  a road  has  been  made  to  pass 
within  a few  feet  of  it,  a person  might  ride  at  it 
now.  The  striking  board  is  not  perforated,  i.  e. 
bored  through,  but  some  small  round  holes,  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  are  cut  on  it,  probably 
to  afford  a better  hold  for  the  lance,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  glancing  off.  I went  to  see  it  about  a 
year  ago,  my  attention  having  been  called  to  it  by 
a passage  in  Mrs.  Markham’s  History  of  England, 
p.  135.  It  is  a nice  book  for  young  children. 
Markham  is  an  assumed  name.  The  lady  who 
wrote  it  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Bev.  John 
Penrose,  of  Bracebridge,  near  Lincoln.  She  died 
in  1837.  She  said : — 

“ I was  lately  told  that  there  is  still  a quiutaiii  existing 
at  Mailing  in  Kent.  At  the  first  sight  of  it  the  gentle- 
man who  told  me  this  thought  it  was  a guide-post,  but 
on  inquiry  he  found  it  was  the  relic,  and  probably  the 
only  one  left,  of  the  quintain.” 

Offham  is  a short  mile  from  Town  Mailing. 
In  ^‘N.  & Q.”  3*''^  S.  X.  312,  a like  question  to 
Me.  Piggot’s  was  asked  by  E.  S.  He  referred 
to  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Kent,  p.  117,  where  it 
is  described,  and  with  this  passage  : — 

“ Quintains  of  this  form  are  scarcely  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  more  ancient  having  been  in  the 
shape  of  a giant  or  Saracen  with  a broad  wooden  sword 
which  struck  the  unskilful  filter  as  the  figure  turned  on 
its  pivot.” 

No  answer  was  returned  to  E.  S.’s  query. 
Mrs.  Markham  gives  a drawing  of  the  quintain, 
but  it  is  not  much  like  the  one  at  Offham.  Hers 
appears  to  be  about  four  feet  high ; that  at  Off- 
ham is  about  ten.  I had  an  impression  that 
there  was  one  still  in  existence  in  Huntingdon- 
shire or  Northamptonshire,  but  I think  I must 
have  been  wrong ; had  there  been,  I think  we 
should  have  heard  something  about  it  from  Chth- 
BEET  Bede. 

I take  it  there  are  few  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
who  do  not  like  pretty  scenery,  and  that  all  the 
more  if  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  abound 
amid  it.  Let  me  suggest  to  them  that  Town 
Mailing  would  give  them  glorious  head-quarters 
for  a week’s  holiday  in  the  coming  summer.  I 
might  mention  that  the  quintain  stands  on  the 
village  green  at  Offham.  C.  W.  Baeklet. 


I do  not  think  the  quintain  will  be  found  to  be 
of  such  rare  occurrence  as  Me.  Piggot  seems  to 
believe.  The  machine  has  been  set  up  by  more 
than  one  lover  of  the  old  game,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. I have  myself  seen  two  ; one  at  Chartley, 
Lord  Ferrers’  seat  in  Staffordshire,  and  another  in 
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a riding  house  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, at  his  house  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 


A quintain  is  still  in  existence  on  OfFhani 
Green.  The  estate  on  which  it  stands  is,  I be- 
lieve, bound  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  present  one 
is,  I think,  a new  one,  or  nearly  so,  copied  from 
an  older,  although  it  commonly  passes  for  a 
venerable  relic.  Unless  I am  mistaken  Mr. 
PiGGOT  has  described  an  Elizabethan  quintain. 
The  more  ancient  had  a giant,  or  Saracen,  with 
a broad  wooden  sword  which  struck  the  unskilful 
filter  as  the  figure  turned  on  its  pivot.” 

George  Bedo. 

Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

TROOP  OF  HORSE-GUARDS. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  427.) 

There  were  in  1709  four  troops  of  Horse  Guards. 
The  first  two  troops  are  now  the  1st  and  2nd 
regiments  of  Life  Guards.  The  3rd  and  4th  (or 
Scots  Troop)  were  disbanded  in  1746.  Sub- 
Briggadeer  Harie  Montgomerie,”  judging  from 
his  name  and  habitation,  probably  belonged  to 
the  fourth  troop,  of  which,  in  1709,  John  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  captain.  Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 


£ s.  d. 

One  Kettle  Drummer  . .060 

Two  hundred  Gentlemen,  each 
4s.  per  diem  . . . 40  0 0 


£ s.  d. 
91  5 0 

14,600  0 0 


49  6 8 18,006  13  4 


[In  the  margin  : j 

His  Majesty’s  Four  Troops  of  Horse  Guards,  con- 
sisting of  200  Gentlemen  in  each  Troop,  besides  Officers. 
In  all  800. 

Second  Troop  of  Guards. 

Note. — Same  as  above,  except  that  it  has  two  Lieu- 
tenants instead  of  four,  and  the  Cornet  has  13s.  per  diem 
instead  of  14s. 

The  pay  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Troops  of  Guards  att 
the  same  rates  and  numbers  as  in  the  Second  Troop  above 
mentioned. 


[On  the  back  of  the  Warrant :] 


One  Troop  of  Granadiers  ' 
First  Troop  of  Guards. 

Two  Lieutenants,  each  8s. 

per  diem  .... 
Two  Serjeants,  each  4s.  per 

diem 

Two  Corporalls,  each  3s.  per 

diem 

Two  Drummers,  each  2s.  %d. 

per  diem  .... 
Two  Hoboys,  each  2s.  6c?.  per 

diem 

Fifty  Granadiers  att  2s.  6c?. 
each  for  himself  and  horse 


belonging  to  his  Majesty’s 

£ s.  c?.  £ s.  d. 

0 16  0 292  0 0 

080  146  • 0 0 

060  109  10  d 

0 5 0 91  5 0 

0 5 0 91  5 0 

6 5 0 2281  5 0 


As  some  of  your  correspondents  take  an  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Horse- Guards,  I en- 
close a copy  of  a warrant  relating  to  it,  which  is 
in  my  possession.  John  L.  Wolee. 

Kennington. 

“ James  R. 

“ Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  this  Estahlishment  of 
our  Four  Troops  of  Horse  Guards  and  Granadiers  do 
commence  and  take  place  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1686, 
in  the  second  year  of  Our  Reign  ; and  that  all  other 
Establishments  relating  to  anj^  of  them  be  sett  aside  from 
that  time.  Given  at  Our  Court  att  Windsor  this  twenty- 
fourth  da3^  of  June,  in  the  second  year  of  Our  Reign,  1686. 

His  Majesty^s  First  Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 


8 5 0 3011  5 0 

The  pay  of  Three  Troops  of 
Granadiers  more  belonging 
to  his  Majesty’s  Second, 

Third,  and  Fourth  Troops 
of  Guards,  at  the  same 
rates  and  numbers  as  in 
the  Troop  of  Granadiers 

above  mentioned  . . 24  15  0 9033  15  0 

To  the  Fire  Master  of  the 
Four  Troops  of  Granadiers 
belonging  to  the  Horse 
Guards  for  furnishing  them 
Fugies,  and  Granadoes  for 

their  exercise  and  service  0 3 0 54  15  0 


Captain  .... 

Four  Lieutenants  att  16s.  per 
diem  ..... 

Cornet 

Guidon  .... 

Quarter  Master  . . ' . 

Chaplain  .... 

Chirurgeon  6s.,  and  one  horse 
to  carry  his  chest,  4s.  per 

diem 

Four  Brigadiers,  each  7s.  per 

diem 

Four  Sub-Brigadiers,  over  and 
above  the  pay  of  private 
gentlemen  of  the  troop.  Is. 
per  diem  each  ; . 

Four  Trumpeters,  each  5s.  per 
diem 


Per  Diem. 

Per  Annum. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

365 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1095 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

255 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

219 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

164 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 

121 

13 

4 

0 

8 

0 

140 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

511 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

73 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

365 

0 

0 

Totall  for  the  four  Troops 
of  Granadiers 

Adjutant  to  the  Four  Troops 
of  Horse  Guards,  for  Fire, 
Candle,  and  Oyle  . 

For  those  of  the  Horse  Guards 
who  are  upon  duty  . 

More  for  Fire  and  Candle  for 
the  Horse  Guards  and 
maintenance  of  a Servant 
to  cleanse  the  rooms  and 
look  after  the  Clock  there  . 

To  the  Person  who  provides 
Diets^br  the  Officers  of  the 
Horse  Guards  who  are  in 
waiting  . . . . 

Totall  for  the  said  Four 
Troops  of  Guards  and 
Granadiers  . 


33  3 0 12,099  15  0 

070  127  15  0 

060  109  10  0 

0 4 0 73  0 0 

0 8 0 146  0 0 

227  1 8 82,885  8 4 
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[In  the  margin :] 

His  Majestj^’s  four  Troops  of  Granadiers,  consisting  of 
Fifty  in  each  Troop,  besides  Officers.  In  all  200. 

Rochester.  Sunderland  L^. 


QUITANTIA. 

(4th  290.) 

To  the  query — What  means  quitantia?" — the 
answer  given  is  barely  satisfactory ; and  the  view 
which  commends  itself  most  to  our  understanding 
is  that  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  answer. 

The  word  occurs  (as  it  is  proper  to  mention)  in 
a charter,  reckoned  the  oldest  Scotch  one  known 
to  be  now  existing,  and  which  was  granted  by 
King  Duncan  in  1094  to  the  monks  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  of  Durham,  of  several  lands  in  Lothian  of 
Scotland.  This  charter,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
perfect  preservation,  is  deposited  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  Durham ; and  although  the  genuineness 
of  it  has  been  seriously  impugned,  Mr.  0.  Innes  of 
Edinburgh  is  of  opinion  that  the  suspicion  does  not 
rest  on  any  solid  foundation.  It  has  been  published 
several  times;  and  in  particular  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  Deputy- clerk  Registrar  of  Scot- 
land, in  his  valuable  Index  of  Missing  Charters 
(p.  153),  having  been  very  exactly  copied  by  him 
personally  from  the  original  at  Durham  on  Oct.  3, 
1793;  and  in  printing  which  copy  he  mentions 
that  the  points  and  the  capital  letters  used  in 
the  original,”  are  all  preserved. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  King  Duncan  gave 
the  lands  mentioned  by  name  to  St.  Cuthbert 
of  Durham  and  his  servitors,  in  elimosina,  with 
every  service  which  a certain  bishop,  called 
Fodan,  had  thence  or  therefrom;  and  then  the 
grant  proceeds  and  mentions  that  the  lands  were 
also  given  ‘‘  in  tali  quitantia,  cum  saca  et  sooo, 
qualem  unquam  meliorem  habuit  Sanctus  Cuth- 
bertus,  ab  illis  de  quibus  tenet  suas  elimosinas.” 
Looking  to  the  context  (and  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  more  than  usually  elliptical),  the  import  of 
quitantia  seems  not  very  doubtful.  The  king  gave 
out  the  lands  in  alms,  or  charity  (elimosina),  with 
such  quittance  (i.  e.  such  easement,  or  freedom,  from 
services  or  exactions),  with  sac  and  soc  (well- 
known  privileges  of  jurisdiction)  as  St.  Cuthbert 
ever  held  (lands)  better ; or  as  freely  as  the  lands 
were  held  “ by  those  from  whom  he  (St.  Cuth- 
bert) holds  his  charities.”  What  seems  meant 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  is,  simply,  that 
St.  Cuthbert  was  not  to  hold,  or  could  not  expect 
to  hold,  the  lands  otherwise,  or  more  free  from 
imposts,  than  those  did  themselves  from  whom 
he  received  them.  And  if  this  be  a correct  inter- 
pretation, it  induces  a clear  inference  that  the 
lands  conferred  by  this  charter  were  not  unre- 
servedly in  the  hands  of  the  king  at  the  time,  but 
had  been  resigned  by  some  one  according  to  feu- 


dal forms  (perhaps  by  ^^Eodanus,”  the  episcopus' 
mentioned)  into  the  king’s  hands,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  being  new  given  out  to  St.  Cuthbert  and 
his  monks.  For  this  expression,  which  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  charter,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  : ‘‘  de 
Broccesmuthe,  omne  servitium,  quod  inde  habuit 
Fodanus  episcopus”  (with  Brocsmouth,  every 
service  which  Fodan  the  bishop  had  therefrom). 

Another  Coldingham  charter,  which  is  alsa 
preserved  at  Durham,  granted  b}^  King  Edgar, 
the  successor  of  Duncan,  would  seem  to  render 
the  meaning  of  quitantia  evident.  It  is  a con- 
firmatory charter,  granting  to  St.  Cuthbert  and 
his  monks  of  Coldyngham,  ‘^et  omnes  terras,  quas 
hahent  in  Laudonio,  ita  liberas  et  quietas,  cum 
omnibus  consuetudinibus,  sicut  eas  ego  ipse  (King 
Edgar)  habui  in  mea  propria  manu.”  A third 
charter  supports  the  same  interpretation.  It  i& 
granted  by  David  I.,  in  1126,  of  these  lands  in 
Lothian,  and  contains  this  clause,  rendering  them 
liberas  et  quietas  ab  omni  opere  et  servitio”; 
and  then  this  reason  is  assigned  for  its  introduc- 
tion, quia  volo  ut  hec  mea  elimosina  libera  et 
quieta  ab  omne  calumpnia  in  perpetuum  rema- 
neat.”  (Rob.  Index,  supra.) 

Quitantia  in  this  charter,  therefore,  would  seem 
evidently  to  signify  a freedom  or  relief  from 
burdens.  Espedare. 


EDMUND  KEAN. 

(4^^^  S.  hi.  382,  445.) 

The  attempt  to  turn  Kean  into  an  Eton  scholar^ 
and  to  represent  him  as  of  gentle  blood,”  is  most 
preposterously  absurd.  I know  nothing  about  the 
name  of  Carey;  but  I have  a word  or  two  to  say 
about  another  name,  viz.  Carter — for  which,  per- 
haps, Carey  is  a mistake.  In  Hone’s  Table  Book  will 
be  found  an  article,  entitled  Thomas  Airay,  the 
Grassington  Manager,  and  his  Theatrical  Com- 
pany, Craven,  Yorkshire.”  It  was  the  production 
of  a schoolboy,  and  contains  little  that  is  not  mere 
invention  beyond  the  fact  that  my  old  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Airay,  the  respected  postmaster 
of  his  native  village,  was  in  his  early  days  what 
he  is  there  represented.  I knew  Airay  well ; and 
some  years  ago,  when  collecting  materials  for  a 
work  on  Craven,  I obtained  full  and  true  parti- 
culars respecting  the  Grassington  Theatre  and 
its  offshoots.  Airay  died  on  April  12,  1842,  aged 
seventy-one  years,  as  recorded  on  his  tombstone 
in  the  churchyard  of  Linton  in  Craven.  I cannot 
state  when  his  theatre  commenced,  but  it  was  in 
full  vigour  in  1805  and  for  several  subsequent 
years.  During  Airay’s  career  a Mr.  Goldsmith, 
the  successor  of  a Mr.  Butler,  arrived  in  Craven 
with  a company  of  strolling  players.  The  specu- 
lation was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  Goldsmith 
was  imprisoned  for  debt,  his  ‘^properties”  seized 
by  the  bailiffs,  and  his  company  left  to  do  as  they 
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could — in  other  phrase^  to  shift  for  themselves. 
I have  nearly  all  the  names  of  Goldsmith’s  com- 
pany, and  I find  those  of  Collier,  Gardner,  Glover, 
Carter^  &c.  &c.  When  Goldsmith’s  failure  oc- 
curred, he  was  acting  at  Grassington,  where  he 
had  effected  an  occasional  union  between  his  troop 
and  that  of  Airay.  The  ^^properties’’  were  sold 
to  Airay,  who  offered  engagements  to  Goldsmith’s 
actors.  Two  of  them  declined  engagements,  viz. 
Edmund  Carter  and  Collier  but  as  a compen- 
sation against  the  loss  of  these  two  stars,”  Airay 
managed  to  retain  the  services  of  Miss  Harriet 
Mellon — who  was  subsequently  Duchess  of  St. 
Alban’s.  Carter  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Kean ! His  sister.  Miss 
Sarah  Carter,  was  also  a member  of  Goldsmith’s 
troop  j and  many  years  afterwards,  under  the 
same  name,  she  was  an  actress  in  the  Durham  and 
Sunderland  circuit.  When  she  was  in  the  North, 
Kean  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame;  and  Miss 
Carter  said  (and  once  in  my  presence)  that  Kean 
was  her  brother.  This  was  at  Durham,  where 
Miss  Carter  was  accompanied  by  her  aged  mother, 
who  was  frequently  talking  about  her  son  Ed- 
mund. I think  that,  from  1803  to  1806,  when  Kean 
is  returned  as  non  est  inventus,  he  was  with  Gold- 
smith and  not  at  Eton.  I have  heard  it  asserted 
that,  before  he  joined  Goldsmith’s  troop,  he  was 
a vagabond  gamin  who  frequented  the  parlours  of 
public-houses,  and  gained  a few  coppers  by  moun- 
tebank exhibitions.  I have  not  read  the  work  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  and  only  know  it  from  the  reviews 
and  magazines : however,  I find  that  one  critic 
states  that  Kean’s  first  debut  was  that  of  a pot- 
house tumbler  and  jumper — not  exactly  a pre- 
liminary for  Eton ! The  question  arises,  what  was 
Kean’s  real  name  ? Airay  always  asserted  that  it 
was  Carter;  and  as  that  surname  was  borne  by 
two  females  who  represented  themselves  as  his 
mother  and  sister,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Kean  was  a dramatic  assumption,  suggested  by 
the  name  of  the  great  French  tragedian  Le  Kaine. 
If  the  family  of  Carter  was  Irish,  as  some  have 
asserted,  Kean  (pronounced  Hibernice)  would  be 
almost  the  same  in  sound  as  Kaine.  Miss  S.  Carter 
had  certainly  an  Irish  accent. 

Many  years  after  Airay  had  abandoned  the 
Thespian  life,  Kean  was  starring  at  the  Theatre 
Eoyal,  Leeds,  and  Airay  had  an  interview  with 
his  old  friend.  I saw  Airay  on  his  return,  and  he 
told  about  the  cordial  reception,  the  theatrical 
embrace,  &c.  The  great  actor  said  at  parting: 
“ I wish  the  Grassington  Theatre  was  open  noiv — 
I would  give  you  a turn  I ” This  anecdote,  which 
I believe  to  be  true,  proves  that  Edmund  Kean, 
the  great  tragedian,  was  the  youthful  strolling 


* Collier,  after  an  unsuccessful  debut  in  London  as 
Hamlet,  went  to  America,  where  I have  heard  that  he 
was  well  received.  He  married  Goldsmith’s  daughter. 


player  Edmund  Carter,  of  the  Grassington  Theatre 
and  Goldsmith’s  troop. 

As  I have  in  this  note  alluded  to  Miss  Mellon, 
I will  take  the  opportunity  of  recording  an  inci- 
dent, though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Kean,  but 
relates  to  a Miss  Eothwell,  who  was  an  actress  in 
Goldsmith’s  company,  or  rather  I believe  the 
mistress  of  the  robes,  or  theatrical  dressmaker. 
After  her  theatrical  career,  she  settled  at  Skipton 
as  a milliner.  Long  years  had  passed,  and  the 
sprightly  girl  had  become  the  old  woman,  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban’s 
had  arrived  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  in  Skipton. 
Miss  Eothwell  called  upon  her,  but  not  without 
misgivings  for  presumption.  Her  fears  were 
groundless.  The  duchess  clasped  the  poor  woman 
to  her  breast,  talked  of  Airay’s  troop  and  its 
leading  members,  &c.,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
dressmaker,  visited  the  old  theatre  in  Skipton, 
which  had  long  been  appropriated  to  other  uses. 
On  parting,  a five-pound  note  was  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor  milliner,  and  the  duchess’s 
last  words  were — “Eothwell,  should  you  want 
assistance,  write  to  me,  and  I will  help  you.” 

Stephen  Jackson. 


Penmen  (P*"  S.  iii.  458.)— The  calligraphists 
mentioned  by  W.  P.  recall  to  my  memory  one  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  but  who  must  have  long 
since  joined  his  precursors — Mr.  Aird.  I remember 
him  in  Worcester  during  my  first  school-days  in 
that  dear  old  city,  1785-89,  though  I was  not  one 
of  his  pupils ; my  father  having,  like  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  old  school,  held  it  “ a baseness  to 
write  fair.”  (I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
subsequently  inoculated  myself  therewith.)  Mr. 
Aird  was  an  especial  master  of  his  mystery,  fre- 
quently showed  us  his  non-published  works,  and 
took  delight  in  their  exhibition.  He  would  draw 
a number  of  us  boys  about  him,  and,  as  I often 
saw  him,  describe,  without  pausing  or  lifting  his 
pen,  in  a single  flourish,  bird,  tree,  flower,  or  any 
device  asked  of  him.  Where  or  when  he  died  I 
know  not.  E.  L.  S. 

Your  correspondent’s  note  reminds  me  of  the 
remarkable  calligraphy  of  Nicholas  J arry,  a French 
penman  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  writ- 
ing, principally  copies  of  religious  works,  is  most 
rare  and  beautiful.  One  of  his  choice  books  I had 
lately  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Walter  Sneyd,  near  Oxford. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

I possess  a copy  of  Ollyfie’s  work,  which  bears 
the  following  title  : — 

“ The  Practical  Pen-man : a new  Copy-book,  con- 
taining the  usual  Hands  of  Great  Britain  ; more  par- 
ticulai'ly  the  Law-hands,  viz.  the  Engrossing,  Text, 
Secretary,  Great  Court,  Small  Court,  Common  Chancery, 
and  Set  Chancery  Hands ; and  also,  A small  Specimen  of 
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the  Abbreviations  in  Court-Hand.  By  Thomas  Ollyfe, 
at  the  Hand  and  Pen  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  l&c.] 
Printed  and  sold  by  Henry  Overton,  at  the  White  Horse, 
without  Newgate,  1713.  Where  likewise  are  sold.  The 
Art  of  Writing  ; by  Charles  Snell.  The  Pen-man’s  Di- 
version ; by  John  Clark.  The  British  Pen  Man;  by 
George  Johnson.” 

A fine  portrait  is  prefixed ; and  here^  as  well  as 
in  the  Dedication  ^^To  Mr.  Kalph  Snow,  Writing- 
Master  and  Mathematician,  in  Little  Moore 
Fields,”  the  calligraphist’s  name  is  spelled  Ollyffe, 
a form  used  afterwards  intercliangeahly  with  that 
on  the  title.  The  publication-price  was  Is.  Qcl, 
as  appears  from  a list  of  Overton’s  boohs  at  the 
end,  in  which,  besides  the  books  mentioned  above, 
are  announced  Youth's  Recreation ; a New  Copy- 
Book,  by  Humphrey  Johnson,”  price  6J,,  and  two 
by  George  Shelley — A Neiu  Striking  Copy-Book, 
price  Is.,  and  A New  Book  of  Alphabets  of  all  the 
Hands,  design'd  for  the  Use  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
price  Is.  6^7.  Of  other  penmen  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent,  I have  A New  and  Practical  Sett 
of  Engrossing  Copies,  in  Single  Lines,  by  J.  Cham- 
pion ; printed  for  Robt.  Sayer,  near  Serjeant’s 
Inn,  Fleet  Street,”  and  Langford’s  Introduction 
to  Running  Hand;  engraved  by  H.  Ashby;  pub- 
lished Aug.  1,  1795.”  One  other  last-century 
book  is  a set  of  Running-Hand  Copies,  by  W. 
Thomson,  Islington  ; engraved  by  Ashby,  Russell 
Court.  W.  D.  Maceat. 

Pedesteiahism  (4**'  S.  iii.  454.)  — I cannot 
agree  with  R.  C.  L.  in  believing  in  the  great 
walking  powers  of  labouring  men.  Some  few 
of  course  there  are  who  can  and  do  walk  very 
long  distances ; but  the  mere  labourer,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  will  never  walk  a quarter  of  a mile  if 
he  can  help  it.  I know  that  men  whose  work 
lies  at  farms  two  or  three  miles  from  their  cottages 
feel  the  labour  of  the  walk  to  and  from  their  place 
of  employment  more  than  any  part  of  their  day’s 
work ; the  poor  fellows  have  not  the  strength  for 
it;  they  have  been  underfed  from  their  birth. 
Look  at  a regiment  of  soldiers : how  many  men 
fall  out  exhausted  in  a march  of  twenty  miles ! 
They  are  recruited  from  the  labouring  classes  — 
they  have  no  stamina — the  bad  food  of  their 
ounger  days  has  weakened  them  for  life.  Game- 
eepers,  rat-catchers,  thatchers,  men  who  are  not 
mere  day-labourers,  can  often  walk  well ; so  can 
the  postman  at  Oswaldkirk ; but  then  they  have 
always  had  plenty  of  butcher’s  meat  and  beer  to 
sustain  them ; and  even  they  never  take  a walk 
for  pleasure,  as  gentlemen  do.  You  must  look,  I 
think,  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  for  good 
walkers.  Shopkeepers  are  not ; they  always  ride 
when  they  can.  Farmers  are  even  worse.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a farmer  walking  to  his  market 
town,  five  miles  off?  The  clergyman  of  a country 
parish  often  walks  further  in  a day  than  all  the 
farmers  in  the  village  put  together.  Young  city  j 


men  walk  many  miles  a day,  and  take  long  walk- 
ing tours,  too  often  overdoing  it  terribly.  Twenty 
miles  a day  is  quite  enough  for  a man  on  a tour ; 
but  you  often  see  very  young  men  tearing  along, 
three  or  four  together,  and  walking  their  thirty 
to  thirty-five  miles  a day.  There  is  no  pleasure 
in  that.  They  wake  next  morning  footsore  and 
feverish,  and  have  done  themselves  harm  instead 
of  good.  Mr.  Walter  White,  in  his  various  tours, 
never  attempted  more  than  twenty  miles  a day, 
taking  one  day  with  another.  A moderately  strong 
man  could  keep  on  for  years  at  that  rate. 

C.  W.  Baekley. 

The  SroH  Cope  (4^*^  S.  iii.  447,  471.) — My 
authority  for  the  date  of  Thomas  Le  Despenser’s 
death  is  the  Inquisition  Post  Mortem  of  his  wife, 
which  gives  it  as  Jan.  5,  1 Hen.  IV.,  which, 
according  to  our  common  mode  of  computation,  is 
1400.  I venture  to  think  that  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  writers  and  readers  naturally  follow  that 
computation ; and  I took  it  for  granted  that  D.  P. 
had  done  so.  I would  suggest,  in  all  courtesy, 
that  a writer  using  the  legal  computation  from 
Easter  to  Easter  should  give  some  hint  of  his 
mode  of  reckoning,  if  he  desires  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. I beg  D.  P.’s  pardon  for  having  mis- 
understood him,  and  thereby  offered  a needless 
correction.  Heementetjde. 

SiE  Edwaed  Sahhdees  (4*^  S.  iii.  381,  442.) 
Me.  Foss  must  not  suppose  that  my  notes  are 
written  to  pick  holes  ” in  his  Lives  of  the  Judges  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  my  appreciation  of  the 
general  excellence  of  his  book  that  I use  it  as  a 
text-book  to  illustrate  with  such  stray  scraps  of 
information  as  I have  gleaned  after  him.  With 
all  due  submission  to  him,  he  has  not  shown  in 
his  note  on  Sir  E.  Saunders  any  error  in  mine ; 
for  he  must  admit — 1.  That  Jan.  1577  is  at  best 
an  equivocal  date,  and  is  properly  written  J an. 
1576-7.  2.  That  it  is  not  usual  for  the  corpse  of 
a man  who  dies  on  Nov.  12  to  remain  at  his  town 
house  until  Nov.  26,  before  being  carried  into 
the  country  for  burial.”  3.  That  the  statement 
of  Sir  Edward’s  having  a house  in  Whitefriars 
raises  a presumption  worth  rebutting,  that  this 
was  his  town-house  where  he  died.  Tewaes. 

Subsidence  (4^’’  S.  iii.  444,  464.) — Loed  Lyt- 
telton’s recantation  is  so  ingenuous  that  I would 
gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  join  him  in  it.  To 
this,  however,  as  yet,  I cannot  see  my  way.  To- 
gether with  some  analogy,  I see  a considerable 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  words.  Suh- 
sido  I should  take  as  implying  descent  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  place — a sinking  or  settling 
down  ; suhsideo,  as  the  occupying  the  lower  place 
at  once,  without  any  such  previous  descent.  The 
man  who  first  took  the  higher  room,  and  after- 
wards descended  to  the  lower,  might,  I apprehend, 
be  said  to  suhsldere ; not  so  the  man  who  chose  at 
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first  tlie  inferior  place.  Suhsidentia  = sediment, 
settlement,  tliat  which  has  sunk  down,  must,  I 
submit,  be  traced  to  suhsldo  rather  than  to  suh- 
sldeo,  and  hence  the  penultima  of  its  English 
equivalent  subsidence  should  be  long.  As  a 
technicality  among  naturalists,  does  not  subsidence 
mean  either  the  act  of  settling  down,  or  some- 
thing which  has  settled  down,  not  something 
which  has  always  been  at  the  bottom  ? I pre- 
sume it  would  be  a very  different  thing  to  say  of 
one  boy  in  minore  scliold  subsidet,  and  of  another 
minori  scholce  subsidit,  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectoiy. 

Portrait  by  De  Wilde  (4***  S.  iii.  458.)  — I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  the 
Hon.  Charlotte  Lady  Bedingfeld,  though  it  is  not 
quite  correctly  described.  Mr.  Wylie  says  that 
^‘the  hand,  which  rests  upon  a sketch-book,  holds 
a crayon.”  In  the  portrait,  well  known  to  me, 
the  lady’s  left  hand  rests  upon  a sketch-book,  and 
her  right  rests  upon  the  left  and  holds  the  porte- 
crayon,  which  is  of  brass  or  gilt.  This  is  the 
original  portrait  painted  by  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  the  late  President  of  the  Poyal  Academy. 
It  was  painted  for  her  ladyship’s  father.  Sir 
William  Jerningham,  and  has  always  hung  in 
the  same  room  at  Cossey  Hall,  being  now  the 
property  of  his  grandson  Lord  Stafford.  The  lady 
is  dressed  in  white,  and  wears  a loose  white 
muslin  turban  or  head-dress,  her  dark  hair  flow- 
ing over  her  shoulders. 

A copy  of  this  portrait  was  made  for  Lady 
Bedingfeld’s  eldest  son,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bed- 
ingfeld, but  by  what  artist  I do  not  know.  I 
never  heard  of  any  other  copy,  nor  was  the  picture 
ever  engraved.  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  Mr. 
Wylie’s  portrait  corresponds  with  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  original.  If  it  does,  it  must  have  been 
a copy  made  very  soon  after  the  first  was  painted  ; 
but  the  present  noble  owner  of  that  is  not  aware 
of  any  copy  having  been  made  but  that  for  Sir 
Henry,  which  was  taken  many  years  later. 

E.  C.  H. 

I have  little  doubt  that  the  lady  respecting 
whose  portrait  Mr.  Wylie  inquires  was  a Miss 
Louisa  Dubuisson.  I have  an  oil-painting  b}’^  my 
father  of  Miss  Dubuisson  drawing  from  a bust  in 
my  father’s  studio  in  Leicester  Square,  I am  pretty 
sure.  The  room  is  hung  with  pictures  from  his 
pencil ; two  of  them  are  theatrical  portraits ; one 
is  a figure  of  Clytie ; others  portraits  and  fancy 
heads.  A mirror  reflects  the  artist  with  the 
palette  on  his  thumb.  Miss  Dubuisson  was  not  a 
professional  artist,  but  I remember  my  father 
saying  that  she  only  needed  the  pressure  and  ap- 
plication of  professional  life  to  distinguish  herself. 
A portrait  of  him,  life-size,  from  her  hand  in  my 
possession  testifies  to  the  reasonableness  of  his 
opinion.  Miss  Dubuisson  had  two  sisters,  Susan 


and  Harriet.  Susan  studied  miniature-painting 
with  great  success.  I think  I may  assure  Mr. 
Wylie  that  his  picture  has  not  been  engraved. 

Gr.  J.  De  Wilde. 

^^Orval;  or,  the  Fool  oeTime”  (4^^  S.  iii. 
337,  418.)  — The  late  John  Wyndham  Bruce 
began  but  did  not  finish  a translation  of  Die 
ungottliche  Comodie.”  I bought  an  interleaved 
copy  with  his  autograph  and  book-plate  from 
Lumley’s  catalogue  for  December,  1850.  On  the 
fly-leaf  is : J.  W.  Bruce  commenced  th-e  trans- 
lation of  this  at  Florence  20th  Oct.  1844,  Casa 
Caterelli.”  The  interleaving  has  no  writing  upon 
it,  but  in  the  same  catalogue  was  — 

“ Manuscript.  The  Infernal  Comedy  from  the  Polish 
of  Count  Krasinski ; an  original  translation  in  English 
by  J.  W.  B.  from  the  German  of  Betornicki.  8vo.  4s.” 

I looked  at  it,  but  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
money.  The  translation  was  into  very  slovenly 
English,  and  not  more  than  half  finished.  I am 
glad  that  Mr.  Martineau,  in  The  Athenceum,  has 
shown  the  incorrectness  of  the  title  Infernal.”  I 
cannot  read  Polish,  but  having  read  with  very 
great  pleasure  and  interest  the  German  transla- 
tion, I can  say  that  “Infernal  ” is  quite  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  matter  as  to  that  of  La  Divina 
Commedia  or  of  Paradise  Ijost.  C.  T.’s  question 
as  to  the  “ old  number  ” of  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  has  not  been  answered.  I should  like  to 
know  where  to  find  it.  Filtered  through  the 
French  language,  the  best  poetry  might  seem  only 
platitudes  and  fustian,  and  might  deserve  the 
somewhat  severe  judgment  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view  on  “ Orval.”  How  would  Dante  or  Shak- 
speare  look  done  out  of  French  into  German  ? 

I do  not  know  whether  the  double  title  is  from 
the  French  or  Mr.  Lytton’s  own.  Neither 
“ Orval  ” nor  “ The  Fool  of  Time  ” is  in  the  Ger- 
man version.  H,  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

The  Chancellor’s  Marble  Chair  S.  iii. 
457.)  — If  H.  turns  to  Vulcan’s  handiwork  of 
Achilles’  shield  {Iliad,  xviii.  503,  504)  he  will 
find  that  so  long  ago  as  in  Homer’s  time  the 
judges  sat  in  chairs  of  polished  stone  (marble)  to 
hear  causes.  Sufficiently  cushioned,  they  must 
surely  have  been  more  comfortable  and — commer- 
cial symbolism  apart — more  appropriate  than  we 
can  imagine  the  lumbering  woolsack.  E.  L.  S. 

Meole  S.  iii.  457.) — There  can  be,  I think, 

little  doubt  that  this  word  is  the  Welsh  moel, 
which  signifies  a hill  with  a bald  top,  and  which 
is  the  prefix  of  many  Welsh  mountains — Moel 
Elian,  Moel  Hebog,  Moel  Llwydiarth,  &c.  Of 
kin  is  the  Gaelic  MealL  a heap,  a hill. 

T.  E.  M. 

Literary  Blunders  (4^**  S.  iii.  417,  467.) — 
Disraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  p.  477 
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(London,  1838),  tells  us  that  the  famous  brazen 
head  which  was  made  by  Albertus  Magnus  was 
destroyed  by  his  master  Aquinas.  N’ow,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the 
pupil  of  Albertus  at  Cologne.  D.  J.  K. 

Anonymotjs  (d***  S.  iii.  457.) — In  reply  to  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hill’s  wish  for  information  as  to  the 
author  of  a work  on  the  Systematic  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  to  the  value  of  which  I can  bear  cordial 
testimony,  I am  able  to  name  the  brother  of  the 
gentleman  who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Markland — Mr. 
John  Shute  Duncan,  of  New  College, ‘Oxford,  and 
Weston  near  Bath,  who  died  in  1844. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Markland  ac- 
knowledging the  gift  (placed  in  my  hands  by  a 
relative  of  the  author),  will  awaken  in  your 
readers  pleasant  thoughts  of  one  who  contributed 
to  your  pages,  as  well  as  of  the  brothers,  whose 
memory  also  will  long  be  prized  wherever  they 
were  known.  Jerom  Murch. 

Cranwells,  Bath. 

Mr.  3Iarkland's  Letter  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Duncan, 

“ Lansdowne  Crescent,  Bath,  28  March,  1850. 
“My  dear  Friend, — 

“ Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  present.  I regard 
it  as  a very  valuable  one,  conveying  ‘ wisdom  and  instruc- 
tion and  ends  of  understanding,’  from  the  pen  of  as  good 
a man  as  ever  lived.  I am  sure  that  those  who  listened 
to  him  ought  to  be  both  wiser  and  better. 

“ My  copy  of  this  book  is  much  increased  by  the  few 
words  inserted  in  it  by  the  kind  donor.  It  is  no  little 
gratification  to  me  to  see  my  name  enshrined  between 
nohile  fratrum. 

“ The  subject  is  one  that  has  perplexed  the  wisest  and 
best.  The  generous  man  sometimes  has  had  to  deplore 
that  he  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  This,  I believe, 
was  the  opinion  of  Re^molds.  • 

“ Ever  yours, 

“ J.  H.  Markland.” 

The  author  of  the  work  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hill 
{Collection  relative  to  the  Systematic  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  1815)  was  John  Duncan.  See  Literature  of 
Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  McCulloch.  London, 
1845,  p.  286.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

F.  JoHX  PoLAUCUS  (4^^  S.  iii.  405.)  — In  the 
Bihliotlieque  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
1”*  serie  (Liege,  1853),  we  find  the  following 
notice  of  Polancus’  historical  works  : — 

“ Chronicon  breve  seu  Synopsis  rerum  gestarum  Socie- 
tatis  Jesu  ab  initio  usque  ad  annum  1549,  in  8vo.” 

“Historic^  Societatis  ab  illo  anno  1549  usque  ad  obi- 
tum  S.  P.  Ignatii  1556,  Tomi  3 in  folio,  qui  Romse  in 
Societatis  archivio  inter  MSS.  asservantur.” 

They  are  not  known  to  have  been  printed. 

D.  J.  K. 

Lady  Barbara  Fitzrot  (4^^  S.  iii.  287,491.) — 
I have  a quarto  book,  entitled  The  Genealogy  of  the 
Royal  Families  of  England,  ^-c.,  pp.  25,  no  title 
(query,  a portion  of  a larger  work  P),  which  calls 
Barbara  Fitzroy  third  daughter  of  King  Charles  11. 
and  Barbara  Villiers,  and  says  that  she  died  a nun 


at  Pontoise.  It  also  mentions  her  birth  on  July 
16,  1672.  In  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  iii.  41P, 
King  Charles  is  stated  to  have  had  a daughter 
Benedicta  Fitzroy,  by  Barbara  Villiers,  born  1672, 
“ died  prioress  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Pontoise, 
May  1737.”  Are  Barbara  and  Benedicta  one  and 
the  same  person  ? If  so,  this  furnishes  the  record 
of  her  death,  which  your  correspondent  H.  M. 
Vane  has  failed  to  meet  with.  G.  W.  M. 

Heraldic  (4*^  S.  iii.  481.) — In  reply  to  the 
Heraldic  Inquirer,  I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks. 
There  is  always  an  understood  connection  be- 
tween the  arms  a man  uses  and  the  name  he 
bears.  The  change  of  name  and  coat,  or  chang- 
ing the  name  but  retaining  the  former  coat,  is 
duly  provided  for  according  to  the  regulations  in 
such  cases  established  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the 
son  of  a man  not  entitled  to  arms  can  never 
assume  his  mother’s  arms  to  be  carried  under  the 
form  of  paternal  arms,  notwithstanding  such 
mother  was  an  heiress,  except  the  arms  were  by 
grant,  and  due  distinction  made  in  effect — the  coat 
belonging  to  the  father’s  surname.  This  rule  is  often 
disregarded  through  mistake  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  descent  from  a particular  heiress  is  set 
forth  in  the  arms  of  her  descendants.  A shield 
quarterly  1 and  4 a blank,  with  arabesque  orna- 
mentation or,  a color  or  metal  2 and  3 — the  coat 
of  the  heiress-mother — would  be  the  only  mode 
Heraldic  Inquirer  could  adopt.  The  correct 
proceeding,  and  the  only  satisfactory  one,  would 
be  to  obtain  in  the  usual  mode  a grant  of  paternal 
arms,  with  which  these  maternal  arms  (if  rightly 
borne)  might  be  duly  quartered. 

I recollect  an  example  of  the  error  I have 
alluded  to,  in  a reprint  and  continuation  of  a 
topographical  work  of  great  repute.  The  original 
pedigree  of  a family,  whose  name  and  arms  were 
consociate,  ended  in  a coheiress.  In  the  continua- 
tion of  that  pedigree,  the  arms  of  the  heiress 
were  given  as  the  paternal  arms  of  the  family 
descending  from  her.  The  slightest  inspection  of 
the  arms  would  show  that  though  assigned  to  A. 
as  the  arms  of  the  name  he  bears,  they  were 
merely  the  arms  of  B.,  from  whom  A.  descends,, 
and  could  only  be  quartered  with  a paternal  coat. 

E.  W. 

The  question  of  Heraldic  Enquirer  admits  of 
only  one  answer.  The  husband  not  being  entitled 
to  coat  armour,  and  therefore  not  noble,  could  not 
transmit  the  right  to  coat  armour  to  his  issue. 
His  wife  sank  to  his  position  by  her  marriage,  the 
rule  being,  according  to  old  Feme,  Mariti  non^ 
acquirunt  nobilitatem  ex  parte  uxorum  ” ; but  see 
fully  on  this  subject  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentriey 
pp.  9-12.  G.  W.  M. 

To  MAKE  A Virtue  oe  Necessity  ” (4^*^  S', 
iii.  440.)  — I do  not  find  the  phrase  at  the  refer- 
ence given  — viz.  ^^The  Knightes  Tale,”  lines 
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2183-4.  The  couplet  quoted  constitutes  lines 
3043-4  of  that  poem,  a reference  which,  it  will  he 
seen,  I gave — along  with  others  in  Shakspere, 
Dryden,  &c.— in  N.  & Q.”  4^*^^  S.  iii.  277  a page, 
hy-the-way,  which  appears  in  the  present  instance 
to  have  been  overlooked,  but  which  contains  re- 
plies from  two  correspondents  touching  the  phrase 
in  question.  The  references  should  stand  thus — 
4*^  S.  iii.  173,  277,  370  (not  368,  as  printed),  440. 
See  also  The  Squires  Tale,”  line  10,907. 

J.  B.  Shaw. 


Jolly  (3’^‘^  S.  xi.  366.) — I quite  agree  with 
P.  E.  Maset  in  his  assertion  that  this  word  ‘^is 
evidently  the  French  Anglicised.”  Feme,  in  his 
Blazon  of  Gentrie,  1586,  uses  it  in  this  way : — 


“ A iolty  helpe  it  is,  when  as  a noble  gentleman,  through 
a liberall  minde,  hath  something  shortned  his  reuenewes, 
to  inlarge  the  same  by  the  plentifulnes  of  their  (the 
usurers)  bagges.” 

G.  W.  M. 
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David  Syme.  Faust : a Traged3^  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Goethe.  Edinburgh,  1834. 

John  S.  Blackie.  Faust  : a Tragedy  by  J.  W.  Goethe. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edinburgh,  1834. 

John  Anster,  LL.D.  Faustus:  a Dramatic  Mystery. 
London,  1835.  New  Edition  (Tauchnitz),  1868. 

The  Hon.  Eobert  Tallbot.  The  Faust  of  Goethe  at- 
tempted in  English  Ehyme.  London,  1835.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Loudon,  1839. 

J.  Birch.  Faust:  a Tragedy  by  J.  Wolfgang  von 
Goethe.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  Leipzig,  1839. 

J.  Milnek  Baeky. 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

English  Translation  of  Part  II.  by  Leopold  J.  Bernays, 
Scholar,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon.  1839.  Eeference  made 
in  preface  thereof  to  a translation  by  Mr.  Hayward  of 
Part  I. 

English  Translation  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  by  Jonathan 
Birch,  Esq.,  with  40  Outline  Etchings  by  John  Brain, 
after  Moritz  Ketsch. 


Feeylinghatjsen  (4*‘‘  S.  iii.  478.) — The  Cam- 
bridge bookseller  has  not  quoted  the  title-page 
of  Freylinghausen’s  work  correctly.  The  words  are 
not  the  first  book  stereotyped  in  this  kingdom,” 
but  the  first  book  stereotyped  by  the  new  pro- 
cess.”  And  among  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Stereotype-office,”  prefixed  to  the  volume,  are  the 
following : — 

“Kule  4.  Every  work  which  is  stereotyped  at  this 
office  is  to  be  composed  with  beautiful  types. 

“ Kule  5.  All  the  stereotype  plates  are  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  improved  process,  discovered  by  Earl 
Stanhope.” 

The  first  rule  of  the  stereotype-office  is  worthy 
of  all  imitation — viz.  Nothing  is  to  be  printed 
against  religion.”  E.  0.  HAEiNGTOiir. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

English  Veesions  oe  Goethe’s  ^^Fatjst” 
(4*^^  S.  iii.  452.)  — In  compliance  with  Heee 
Kindt’s  request,  and  to  aid  him  in  completing  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  the  English  translators  of 
Goethe’s  Faust,  I note  a translation  by  T.  Birch, 
author  (as  he  informs  us  on  his  title-page)  of 
Divine  F?nhle?ns,  ^c.  The  translator  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  Part  I.,  but  has  given  a metrical 
version  of  the  whole  poem.  The  book,  with  its 
lengthy  preface  and  numerous  notes,  forms  a 
bulky  volume  of  714  pages  ; and  I presume, 
judging  from  the  mediocrity  of  its  performance, 
that  this  translation  is  but  little  known.  It  was 
published  in  1839  by  Blackett  and  Armstrong, 
London.  W.  B.  C. 

Here  is  a list  of  some  of  the  translators  and 
translations  of  Faust,  Part  I. : — 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Scenes  from  the  Faust  of  Goethe. 
(Posthumous  Poems,  1824.) 

Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower.  Faust:  a Drama  by 
Goethe,  with  Translations  from  the  German.  London, 
1823.  Second  Edition,  1825.  2 vols. 

A.  Hayward.  Faust : a Dramatic  Poem  by  Goethe. 
Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Kemarks  on  former 


Vol.  i.  has  twenty-nine  etchings,  1839;  vol.  ii. 
eleven  etchings,  1843.  E.  B. 

Tapestey  Maps  (4‘^  S.  iii.  428.)  — In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  SiE  T.  E.  Winnington,  I copy 
the  following  passage  from  the  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society : — 

“ The  three  tapestry  maps  in  the  theatre  formerly 
lined  the  hall  at  Weston,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of 
W.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  who  first  introduced  tapestry  weaving 
into  England,  of  which  these  maps,  executed  in  1579,  are 
the  first  specimen.  They  contain  a section  of  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  including  Herefordshire,  Shropshire, 
Stafibi’dshire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  and  part  of  Berkshire.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Orford  (Horace  Walpole),  and 
given  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.  On  his  death 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Harcourt, 
by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  the  year  1827.  (See  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  vi.  326,  note).”  Illustrations,  viii.  686. 

Mr.  Nichols  (vi.  330,  note)  erroneously  states 
that  these  maps  were  presented  by  Earl  Harcourt 
to  Mr.  Gough.  Whence  the  fragment  came 
which  Mr.  Gough  gave  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, I do  not  know.  Those  in  the  York  Museum 
have  no  such  quaint  verses  as  those  which  SiE 
T.  E.  Winnington  quotes.  K. 

The  Curator  of  the  Antiquities  in  the 
, York  Museum. 

SoBEiGHETS  OE  Regiments  (4^‘"  S.  iii.  298, 
passim.) — The  50th  Regiment  are  called  ^^The 
Blind  Half-hundreds,”  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  almost  blinded  with  ophthalmia  during  the 
campaign  in  Egypt.  It  is  a very  sore  subject 
with  the  regiment,  as  I once  found  out  to  my 
sorrow ; why,  I do  not  know,  for  I was  loth  to 
continue  the  subject  by  asking  the  reason.  I 
only  record  it  now  as  a sobriquet,  and  presume  it 
is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  corps  than  otherwise. 

Crook.  Geoege  Lloyd. 
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POETEAIT  OE  THE  EaEL  OE  CoHIHGSBT  (4^^  S. 
ii.  394.) — As  I have  not  been  in  the  way  of  seeing 
& Q.”  lately^  I have  only  just  come  across 
Me.  Maxjeice  Dehht  Day’s  query.  The  original 
picture  is  the  property  of  Lord  Essex,  and  is  at 
Cassiobury  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  whither  the 
Coningsby  family  pictures  (including  the  well- 
known  one  of  King  Henry  IV.,  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Coningesby  and  Cricket  his  Dwarf,”  &c.) 
were  removed  on  the  sale  of  Hampton  Court.  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  communicate  with  Me. 
Day  on  the  subject  of  the  Coningsby  family,  in 
which  I am  much  interested.  The  print  I have 
seen  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  de  Eos,  the 
representative  of  Lord  Coningsby ’s  youngest 
daughter ; who  has  inherited  a large  number  of 
letters  addressed  by  notabilities  to  Lord  Con- 
ingsby, including  several  from  the  first  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Among  others,  there 
is  one  endorsed  in  Lord  Coningsby’s  own  hand : 
‘^Erom  my  undutifull  sonn  in  prison.”  It  is 
written  by  his  eldest  son  from  some  foreign 
debtors’  prison  (where,  I do  not  remember). 
Some  quarrel  he  had  with  his  son  was,  I believe, 
the  reason  why  Lord  Coningsby  procured  his 
earldom  to  be  limited  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
his  second,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  his 
first,  marriage.  There  is  also  a letter  from  Lord 
Manchester,  then  I think  our  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  Lord  Coningsby,  urging  him  to  relent  towards 
his  son,  who  is,  he  adds,  in  a state  of  great 
wretchedness.  Lord  Coningsby  and  his  family 
appear  always  to  have  spelt  their  name  with  an  e, 
thus — Coningesby.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Thames  Embankment  (4^^  S.  iii.  482.)  ■—  The 
personal  property  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Trench 
came  to  his  niece,  my  sister-in-law,  then  Miss 
Domvile,  now  the  wife  of  the  late  Danish  minis- 
ter, Mens.  De  Bille ; and  at  her  residence  on  Put- 
ney Heath  the  original  drawings  for  the  Thames 
Embankment  are  still  preserved.  I have  also  a 
copy  of  the  plans  on  a small  scale  given  to  me  by 
Sir  Frederick  himself,  which  I would  lend  with 
pleasure  to  Me.  Feeeey  should  he  desire  to  see 
them.  They  are  in  the  library  at  home. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  died  at  Brighton  in  De- 
cember, 1859,  before  any  idea  of  carrying  out  the 
Embankment  was  seriously  entertained.  Had  he 
lived  but  a short  time  longer,  he  would  have  hailed 
with  delight  the  cherished  idea  of  his  earlier  years 
on  the  point  of  being  carried  out  by  competent 
authority and  would  have  closed  a long  life,  de- 
voted to  art  study  and  contemplation,  with  the 
satisfaction  he  had  done  something  to  adorn  the 
metropolis  he  loved  so  well. 

Brighton.  ThoMAS  E.  WiNNINGTON. 

Isabel  Sceope  (4^*^  S.  iii.  104,  184,  293,  437.) 
Sir  B.  Burke,  in  his  1866  Extinct  Peerage,  takes 


the  same  view  of  Isabel  Scrope’s  identity  as 
Heementeude  ; namely,  that  Isabel  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Scroope,  youngest  son  of 
Henry  Le  Scroope  of  Upsall  and  Masham,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Thos.  Percy.  1 have  seen  an  extract 
from  Blore’s  Rutland,  but  cannot  understand  why 
this  Isabel  should  be  petitioning  for  a restitution 
of  some  lost  rights.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Henry  le  Scroope  did  not  die  a natural  death  • 
and  Sir  B.  Burke  further  states  he  left  two 
daughters,  whom  he  calls  coheiresses : Elizabeth, 
married  to  Sir  R.  Hastings,  and  Margaret,  married 
to  Thos.  Clavel  of  Alderark,  near  York ; and  that 
the  widow,  for  her  third  husband,  married  Eobt. 
de  Thorley.  In  Sir  B.  Burke’s  previous  edition 
of  the  Extinct  Peerage,  however,  he  makes  this 
Isabel  a wife  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltes,  and  of  the 
Upsall  branch  of  Scroopes.  This  is  clearly  wrong, 
as  has  been  lately  proved  before  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  petition  of  Simon  Scroope  of 
Danby,  co.  York,  for  the  dormant  title  of  Wiltes, 
as  he  there  alleges  the  Earls  of  Wiltes  sprang 
from  the  Lords  Scroopes  of  Bolton.  There  are  two 
families  of  Lords  Scroope,  the  senior  branch  re- 
siding at  Bolton  Castle,  near  Leyburn,  called  the 
Lords  Scroopes  of  Bolton,  and  the  other,  or  junior, 
residing  at  Upsall  Castle,  near  Thirsk,  and  called 
the  Lords  Scroopes  of  Upsall  and  Masham. 

Eboeacum. 

Genealogies  oe  the  Moedahnt  Family 
(4*^  S.  iii.  481.)  — Me.  John  Tayloe’s  remarks 
about  Halstead’s  Genealogies  and  the  Mordaunt 
family  remind  me  that  I am  in  possession  of  the 
original  MS.  pedigrees,  with  the  arms  drawn  in 
Indian  ink,  of  this  work and  that  perhaps  also 
he  may  like  to  know  that  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt 
of  Walton,  in  Warwickshire,  Bart.,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a fine  copy  of  the  work,  which  was  pro- 
cured for  his  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hamper.  E.  P.  Shieley. 

Mulet  (4^*^  S.  iii.  456.) — I think  Me.  Kindt  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  mulet  does  not  mean  mul- 
let.” At  least  my  French  dictionary,  printed  at 
Dunquerque,  gives  that  meaning;  and  I have 
bought  scores  of  onulet  rouge  in  the  fish-market 
there.  ' J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Mitheaism  (3’’'^  S.  ix.  202.)  — Searching  old 
numbers  of  & Q.,”  in  reference  to  a topic 
very  diflhrent  from  this,  I luckily  happened  to 
come  across  the  above  communication  of  Beevis 
bearing  on  a question  in  which  I am  at  present 
much  interested,  and  on  which  I want  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  be  got.  Permit  me  to  suggest, 
en  passant,  that  the  fact  of  my  having  looked  in 
vain  through  the  indices  for  something  relating 
to  the  subject  of  this  query,  and  now  only  light- 
ing upon  the  above  reference  by  pure  accident,  is 
a good  instance  of  the  advantages  of  an  elaborate 
index.  As  an  old  subscriber  to  & Q.,”  and 
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•a  constant  student  of  its  back  numbers,  I may 
venture  to  express  my  opinion  tbat  a large  ampli- 
fication of  its  indices,  by  adding  to  them  every 
important  topic  touched  upon  even  casually,  in 
the  course  of  a note”  or  a reply,”  would  be  well 
worth  the  additional  trouble,  space,  and  expense. 

My  query  is— Did  the  Mithraists  practise  the 
rites  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and  what  sig- 
nification did  they  attach  to  the  “ cross  ” ? Brevis 
is  apparently  familiar  with  authorities  that  I,  in 
spite  of  much  search,  have  been  unable  to  find  in 
support  of  his  idea  that  all  these  three  appurten- 
ances of  Christianity  were  also  appurtenances  of 
Mithraic  religion.  Will  he,  or  his  opponent 
F.  C.  H.,  or  both,  assist  me  in  an  endeavour 
to  analyse  a most  interesting  and  complicated 
portion  of  the  world’s  religious  history,  both  of 
them  remembering  that  it  is  archaeology,  and  not 
theology,  that  I am  introducing  into  your  pages  ? 

K.  C.  L. 

Primitive  Font  S.  iii.  199,  340.) — A very 
interesting  subject  is  being  discussed  under  this 
head ; and  as  more  than  one  of  the  views  enun- 
ciated by  Dr.  Rogers  in  support  of  his  leading 
idea  that  the  primitive  font  on  the  Bel-craig  at 
Dunino,  in  Fifeshire,  is  artificial,  are  to  many  not 
known  to  be  well  founded,  we  would  respectfully 
inquire,  arising  from  a strong  desire  to  be  in- 
formed, what  his  authorities  are  for  the  follow- 
ing:— 1.  That  the  Britons  consecrated  wells  on 
the  margins  of  lakes  to  symbolise  their  belief  in 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge ; 2.  That  they  also 
consecrated  rocks  to  symbolise  the  debarkation  of 
Noah  and  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race ; 
and  3.  That  the  same  people  called  places  at  the 
outlet  of  lakes,  Bela.  (We  are  aware  of  places 
called  Balloch  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 
also  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Tay.)  We  would  like- 
wise inquire  what  his  authorities  are  for  hold- 
ing:— 1.  That  the  water  of  rivers  and  springs 
was  not  used  in  religious  rites,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  water  which  descended  from  the 
heavens  in  rain  or  dew,  and  was  collected  directly 
on  its  fall  in  rock  basins ; and  which  water,  as  it 
is  alleged,  although  not  probable,  never  became 
foetid  j and  2.  That  Beltein,  or  May  Day  (1st  of 
May,  0.  S.),  was  the  chief  period  for  the  annual 
lustration  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  views 
possibly — certainly,  as  we  think,  not  all  of  them — 
may  be  maintained  upon  good  and  sufiicient 
grounds.  Espedare. 

Mortimer  of  March  (4*^*  S.  iii.  490.)  — In 
enumerating  the  daughters 'of  Earl  Roger,  D.  C.  E. 
has  omitted  one,  of  whom,  so  far  as  I know,  the 
sole  record  remains  on  one  of  the  last  Patent 
Rolls  of  Edward  II.  The  first  three  daughters 
are  here  enumerated  as  — Joan,  the  eldest;  Mar- 
garet, the  second ; Isabel,  the  third,  a nun  at 
Ohicksand.  Hermentrude. 


Lord  Sandwich  (4*^  S.  iii.  489.) — The  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Sandwich’s  active  canvass  for  the 
office  of  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  revived  my  recollection  of  an  anecdote 
told  me  by  a deceased  octogenarian,  at  that  date 
senior  fellow  of  his  college,  and  nearly  related  to 
an  individual  (then  one  of  the  Caput)  whose  firm 
opposition  to  Lord  Sandwich’s  nomination  ren- 
dered that  active  canvass  unavailing.  A dinner 
party  of  University  men  met  at  Hinchinbrooke, 
and  were  about  to  sit  down  to  table ; when 
my  lord  inquired,  Where  is  the  chaplain?” 
A monkey,  in  a M.A.  gown,  came  tumbling  into 
the  room,  and  made  a grunt  and  grimace  as  he 
placed  himself  near  his  titled  owner.  ^‘Oh!” 
said  a sober-minded  fellow  of  Trinity,  “ I was 
not  aware  till  now  that  your  lordship  had  a son 
in  orders  ” — left  the  table,  and  returned  to  his 
college  rooms,  to  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to 
me.  E.  W, 
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Roma  Sotterranea  ; or,  Some  Account  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  San  Callisto.  Com- 
piled from  the  Works  of  Commendatore  de  Rossi,  with 
the  Consent  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer 
Northcote,  D.D.,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Oscott,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Brownlow,  M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  (Longmans.) 

This  handsome  volume  has  originated  in  a desire  to 
supply  the  visitors  of  the  Eternal  City  with  full  and  ac- 
curate information  upon  a subject  which  excites  the 
greatest  interest  and  attention  among  them — the  Roman 
Catacombs.  It  is  based  upon  what  is  universal^  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  highest  authority  yet  published  — 
the  Roma  Sotterranea  of  De  Rossi.  It  is  not,  however, 
a translation  of  the  Italian  original,  which  would  have 
proved  the  easier  task  for  the  editors,  had  not  the 
size  and  cost  of  such  a book  placed  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  readers,  but  it  is  rather  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  most  important  and  interesting  facts 
contained  in  that  work,  with  others  derived  from  many 
articles  in  his  Bullettino  deUJ  ArcliGeologia  Cris- 

tiana,  and  from  the  papers  read  by  him  before  learned 
societies  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  and  from  his  occasional 
contributions  to  works  published  by  others.  The  intro- 
duction contains  an  account  of  the  modern  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  catacombs  and  of  the 
ancient  records  illustrative  of  them.  The  first  and  second 
books  are  then  devoted  to  the  History  of  Catacombs,  the 
third  especially  to  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus.  In  the 
fourth  book,  which  treats  of  Christian  Art,  the  editors 
have  made  free  use  of  the  works  of  Bosio  and  Padre 
Garuzzi ; and  the  fifth  and  last  treats  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Catacombs  themselves  to  their  Christian  origin.  The 
work  is  completed  by'an  appendix,  one  article  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  attract  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  we 
suspect  some  controversy,  an  observation  which  indeed 
applies  to  the  whole  tone  of  the  book,  which  is  profusely 
and  admirably  illustrated,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catacombs  accessible  to  English  readers. 
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Handbook  to  the  Northern  Cathedrals  of  England — Northern 

Division.  Part  I. : Fork,  Ripon,  Carlisle.  Part  11.  : 

Durham,  Chester,  Manchester.  With  Illustrations. 

(Murray.) 

Mr.  Murray’s  valuable  and  popular  Series  of  Hand- 
books to  the  English  Counties  will  soon  find  rivals  in 
popularity  and  usefulness  in  the  same  publisher’s  Series 
of  Handbooks  of  our  Cathedrals.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  those  illustrative  of  the  Southern,  Western, 
and  Eastern  Cathedrals ; and  in  these  two  volumes  we 
have  compact  and  beautifully  illustrated  notices  of  York, 
Durham,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  glories  of  the  North. 
We  have  spoken  of  these  indispensable  Travellers’  Com- 
panions as  rivals,  misled  perhaps  by  their  red  and  white 
bindings  suggesting  the  ancient  white  and  red  rivalry 
which  in  old  time  deluged  this  fair  land  with  blood ; 
but  we  would  advise  all  intending  vistors  to  our  cathedral 
towns  to  unite  the  White  Guide  with  the  Ked,  and  if,  as 
Shakespeare  says.  Heaven  does  not  “ smile  upon  this  fair 
conjunction,”  they  may  be  sure  at  least  that  the  pleasure 
of  their  journey  will  be  increased  by  the  intelligent  com- 
panionship of  the  two  Handbooks. 

The  Gospels  Consolidated.  With  a Copious  Index. 

(Samuel  Bagster  & Sons.) 

An  extremely  ingenious  arrangement,  and  one  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  compiler,  which 
is,  by  placing  the  Gospel  narrative  before  the  reader  in 
the  form  in  which  other  narratives  are  now  usually 
written,  to  enable  him,  unconsciously  as  it  were,  to  re- 
ceive all  the  information  furnished  by  the  four  Gospels 
combined,  without  the  labour  and  distraction  of  consult- 
ing the  several  Gospels,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  Gospels  themselves  for  the  verification  of 
the  text. 

Scientific  Science  Simplified ; embracing  Light,  Heat, 

Electricity,  Magnetism,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  and 

Chemistry.  By  J.  H.  Pepper,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

With  Six  Hundred  Illustrations.  (F.  Warne  & Co.) 

Mr.  Pepper’s  claims  to  be  a popular  exponent  of  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery,  do  not  admit  of  a doubt. 
Few  men  have  done  more  to  exemplify  the  objects,  ad- 
vantages, and  we  may  say  curiosities  of  science,  than  the 
Honorary  Director  of  the  Polytechnic;  and  the  simple 
and  intelligible  manner  in  which  in  the  volume  before 
us  he  has  unfolded  many  of  the  startling  truths,  and  many 
of  the  mysteries  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
pneumatics,  acoustics,  and  chemistry,  must  ensure  for  it 
a very  extensive  circulation  among  the  youthful  students 
for  whom  it  has  more  directly  been  prepared,  and  also 
those  children  of  a larger  growth  who,  not  having  much 
time  to  spare  for  scientific  inquiries,  yet  desire  to  keep 
themselves  posted  up  in  the  progress  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. 

Latin  Proverbs  and  Quotations.  With  Translations  and 

Parallel  Passages,  and  a copious  English  Index.  By 

Alfred  Henderson.  (Sampson  Low.) 

There  is  a melancholy  interest  attached  to  this  hand- 
some volume,  in  which  the  compiler  (who  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  completion  of  his  work),  while  seeking 
rest  after  a severe  illness,  amused  himself  by  gathering 
together,  for  his  own  use,  these  household  words  of  the 
Romans,  and  eventually  resolved  to 'render  his  book  more 
complete  by  adding  to  them  the  corresponding  English 
Proverbs  and  Quotations,  The  book  is  of  a very  different 
character  from  any  other  collection  of  Latin  Proverbs 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  rendered  particu- 
larly useful  by  reason  of  the  copious  English  Index  with 
which  it  is  completed. 
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The  Essex  Champion;  or,  the  Famous  History  of  Sir  Billy  of  Billeri- 
cay  and  his  Squire  Ricardo.  London,  1690. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Piaaot,  Jun.,  F.S.^ 

Maldon,  Essex. 


The  Elms,  Ulting, 


Strypb’s  Memorials  of  the  Reformation.  7 Vols. 

Gentleman’s  Recreation  in  Hunting,  Hawking,  and  Fishing. 
Foho. 

Malvina;  a Novel  published  about  1830  or  1840. 

Jorrock’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities. 

Brownb  Willis’s  Bangor  Cathedral. 

Eoane’s  Book  of  Kates.  1674. 

Cheney’s  Racing  Calendar.  1727  to  1850. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Suckling’s  History  of  Suffolk.  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Diboll,  12,  Howard  Street,  Great 
Yarmouth. 


to 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art All  Additions  and  Cor- 

rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum , 
London,  W. 

William  Combe.  We  have  been  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone 
this  article  until  next  number. 

Mr.  Crossley's  article  on  Z)e/oe’s  Mercurius  Politicus:— Mesnager’s 
Negociations,  will  appear  next  Saturday. 

W.  B.  (Liverpool.)  To  be  bound  up  separately,  certainly  not  to  be 
thrown  away. 

Y.  S.  M.  is  abroad.  If  Daphne  will  send  a letter  on  foreign  paper, 
we  believe  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  forwarded. 

C.  B.  (Hornsey.)  Talcing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  consti- 
tutes a physician,  and  entitles  such  physician  to  sign  himself  M.D.  The 
M.D.  who  practises  as  a physician  cannot  make  a charge,  but,  like  a 
barrister,  is  paid  by  fees;  but  the  M.D.  who  acts  as  a general  practi- 
tioner is  entitled  to  charge  for  attendance  and  medicine. 

Errata.— 4th  S.  iii.  p.  516,  col.  ii.  line  6 from  bottom,  for  “ Assabel ” 
read  “A.  Isabel,”  meaning  Albert  and  Isabel. 


Breakfast.— Epps’s  Cocoa. — Grateful  and  Comforting. — The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks:-”  The  singular  success 
which  Mr.  Epps  attained  by  his  homoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  experimentalist.  By  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a deli- 
cately fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’ 
bills.”  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  by  the  Trade 
only  in  J lb.,  J lb.,  and  1 lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled— James  Epps  & 
Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London. 

**  Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


THE  STEW  VEIsIsITSiiE  W©VE  CSinB-HOUSE 
3TOTE  PilPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PAKTEIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
I.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-house 
Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being 
made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 
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JOHN  TIMES’  NEW  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  nearly  400  pages, price  6s.  cloth. 


H 


ISTORIC  !NINEPINS:  a Book  of  Curiosities, 


where  Old  and  Young  may  Read  Strange  Matters. 
By  JOHN  TIMES, 

Author  of  “ Things  Not  Generally  Known.” 


Contents: —Characters  and  Chronicles— Doubts  and  Difficulties— 
Fictions  and  Fabulous  Histories  — Ifs  and  Incredibilia —Legends — 
Marvels  and  Misrepresentations— Myths  and  Mythologies— Parallels 
and  Periods— Popular  Errors- Prophecies  and  Guesses-Prae-Historic 
Times Reckonings  and  Kefutations— Tales  and  Traditions — Univer- 

sal History,  with  New  Lights,  &c.  “All  students  of  history  will  be 
obliged  to  Mr.  Timbs  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  collected  a number 
of  facts,  refutations,  and  disputed  points  into  one  handy  volume.”— 
Standard.  “The  reader  will  here  find  that  which  in  the  usual  course 
he  could  not  acquire  in  a year  of  study  at  the  British  Museum.”— Ar«- 
Journal. 


Also  now  ready. 


OTABLE  THINGS  of  OUR  OWN  TIME: 

a Supplementary  Volume  of  Things  Not  Generally  Known.' 


By  JOHN  TIMBS. 

Contents  :— Marvels  of  the  Universe— Geological  Progress— Seas, 
Lakes,  and  Rivers— Antiquity  of  Man— Man  and  his  Monuments— 
New  Countries— Animal  Life— Trees  and  Plants— Science  applied  to 
the  Arts— Mining  and  Working  in  Metals— The  Railway— The  Elec- 
tric Telegraph— New  Operations  of  War— Diamonds— Life,  Health, 
and  Death— Historic  Jottings— Great  Exhibitions,  &c.  “ A handy  and 
trustworthy  chronicle  of  our  advance.” — Notes  and  Queries.  “ A well- 
compiled  volume.”— City  Press.  WithFrontispiece  and  Vignette,  price 
3s.  &d.  cloth. 

London  ; LOCKWOOD  & CO.,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


FOR  VISITORS  TO  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES,  ART 
STUDENTS,  etc. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  small  8vo,6s.  cloth. 

PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  with 


r 


Historical  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art. 
By  T.  J.  GULLICK,  Painter,  and  JOHN  TIMBS. 


Adopted  as  a Prize-book  in  the  Schools  of  Art  at  South  Kensington. 
“ Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require 
to  be  taught,  from  the  careful  perusal  of  this  unpretending  but  com- 
peehensive  treatise.”— .Art  Journal.  “ We  can  heartily  recommend 
the  work  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  what  they  admire  in 
a good  painting.”— Dm7?/  News. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  & CO.,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 

The  Extensive  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Manuscripts  and  Auto- 
graph Letters  of  the  late  JOHN  DILLON,  ESQ.,  of  Netley  Lodge, 
Kensington. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson,  & hodge. 

Auctioneers  ofLiterary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  10,  and  four  following 
days,  the  Important,  Extensive,  and  Valuable  Collection  of  MANU- 
SCRIPTS and  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  of  the  late  JOHN  DIL- 
LON, ESQ.,  including  the  Original  MS.  of  Johnson’s  Life  of  Pope, 
inlaid  in  folio  and  illustrated  with  Portraits,  &c — Original  MSS.  of 
Evelyn’s  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolpliin  and  Odes  of  Horace— Byron’s  Original 
MS.  of  Lines  to  Thvrza  and  others  of  the  Occasional  Poems— a col- 
lection of  Autograph  Letters  by,  and  connected  with.  Lord  Nelson, 
illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Plates,  in  1 vol.  folio,  morocco  extra — 
Letters  and  MSS,  of  Burns,  illustrated  and  bound  in  like  manner— 
Letters  and  MS.  Music  of  Tom  Moore,  illustrated  with  Maclise’s  ori- 
ginal Drawings  to  the  Irish  Melodies,  in  1 vol.  folio,  morocco  extra,  and 
MS.  Music  of  Moore’s  National  Melodies,  in  1 vol.  oblong  4to.  The 
series  of  Autographs,  which  have  been  selected  from  the  most  im- 
portant Sales  here  and  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
comprises  Royal  Letters  from  the  date  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present 
time,  including  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Prince  Henry,  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  of  Bo- 
hemia, Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Queen  Anne  — with  Contemporary  Statesmen,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Bacon,  Straf- 
ford, &c — Celebrated  Reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Eras- 
mus, &c French  Royal  and  Noble  Personages  from  the  time  of 

Henri  IV.  An  important  series  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Characters— 
Authors,  Artists,  Poets,  Military  and  Naval  Commanders,  Travellers, 
Ecclesiastics— Public  characters  of  America,  the  French  Revolution- 
Theatrical  Celebrities.  Collections  of  the  Bedford  and  Arundel  Fa- 
milies, &c.  Nearly  the  whole  are  illustrated  with  Portraits  and 
other  interesting  matter. 

Catalogues  are  ready,  and  may  be  had  by  post  on  receipt  of  twelve 
stamps. 


BOOK-BUYERS.  — Thomas  Beet  has  now 

_1_  Ready  a NEW  CATALOGUE  containing  a choice  Selection  of 
Valuable  Second-hand  BOOKS,  many  of  the  highest  rarity  and  in- 
terest. Sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  a Stamp.  — THOMAS  BEET, 
15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Libraries  purchased. 


W HARPER’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 

* THEOLOGICAL  and  MISCELL  ANEOUS,  will  be  forwarded 
post-free  on  application.— 32,  Tabernacle  Walk  (near  Finsbury  Square) 
London,  E.C. 


THE  MESMERIC  lEJFIRmARY, 

36,  WEYMOUTH  STREET,  PORTLAND  PLACE. 
Established  in  1849  for  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy,  Deafness,  Rheuma- 
tism, and  other  diseases  in  which  the  ordinary  means  have  failed  ; 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  Institution  is  now 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  THOS.  CHANDLER,  ESQ., 
M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  who  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  council  from  its 
first  establishment  by  DR.  ELLIOTSON  and  others  twenty  years 
ago,  and  who  now  gives  advice  gratis  at  36,  Weymouth  Street,  every 
rnorning  (except  Sundays),  from  9 till  10,  and  remains  for  consultation 
till  half-past  12.  Numerous  cases  which  were  considered  incurable 
have  been  successfully  treated  at  this  useful,  though  little  known  In- 
stitution, for  which  funds  are  much  required. 

SUBSCIRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
at  the  Institution;  to  the  Union  Bank,  Argyle  Place,  or  to  Willis  & Co. 
76,  Lombard  Street. 

N.B.  Patients  are  now  mesmerized  only  from  10  till  half-past  12, 
during  which  hours  visitors  are  invited  to  attend. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6(7.,  5s.  6(7.,  and  6s.  6c7.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6(7.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c7.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6(7.  per  ream. 

BLACK  BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6(7. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief)  reduced  to  4s.  6c7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6(7. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,” Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  (Established  1841.) 


BOND’S  PERMANENT  MARKING  INK. — 

The  original  invention  is  by  far  the  best  for  marking  CRESTS, 
NAMES,  and  INITIALS  upon  Household  Linen,  Wearing  Apparel, 
&c.,  securing  it  from  loss  or  mistake.  Price  Is.  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
E.  R.  BOND,  10,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  London,  E.C. , 
and  by  all  respectable  Chemists,  Stationers,  &c.,in  the  kingdom.  Trade 
mark— a unicorn. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52, Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures ; they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer  ; they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  anduseful  in  mastication 52,  Fleet  Street. 

***  At  Home  from  10  till  5. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  Zd. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— Z7em?(7. 

“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.”' 

Court  Journal. 

Charges : Tooth  from  5s. ; Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  ; 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool ; 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  ; 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 
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NOTES:  — William  Combe,  Author  of  “The  Tours  of  Dr. 
Syntax,”  545— Defoe:  “ Mercurius  Politicus”  : Mesnager’s 
“ Negociations,”  548  — The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia, 
549  — Chilendre  : “ Schipmanne’s  Tale,  206,”  550  — Con- 
temporary Allusions  to  Shakspeare,  Ib.  — Passage  in  Gala- 
tians — Croquet  — “Linger  and  Die Whitsunday  — 
Manx  Language  and  Literature:  Days  of  the  Week  — 
Rush-lights  — Epitaph  at  Westfield,  Sussex  — Bells  to 
commemorate  the  Visit  of  H.R.H.the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
to  Ballarat,  Australia,  551. 

QUERIES:  — “Earthy”  — Pig  Sunday  — Oldest  French 
Grammar  in  English  — Grantham  Custom  — Hawthorn 
and  Harvest  — History  of  Newbury  — Monthermer  Fa- 
mily — A Query  about  Parrots  — Pinkerton  on  the  Gowrie 
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ford,” 553. 
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Bromyard,  in  Herefordshire  — Bartholomseus  Albicius  — 
William  Bewick  — Translators  — Kentledge,  554. 

REPLIES:  — “The  King  can  do  no  Wrong,”  556  — Border 
Ballad  Scraps,  557  — Gipsies,  Ib.  — Appleton  of  South 
Bemfleet,  Essex,  558  — Gigmauity,  559  — Thames  Embank- 
ment — Artistic  Queries  — Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  — 
Mnason  of  Cyprus  — Lord  Byron  — Bill  Family— Blun- 
derbuss — Motto  Query  — The  Locust-tree  — “ Crom  a 
boo  ” — St.  jVlichael-Ie-Pole  — “ The  Life  of  Pill  Garlick  ” 
— Boulter— Worrall  Family— Satirical  Medal— Coheiresses 
of  Henry  VI.— Soch  or  Sock— “ Edinburgh  Review  ” : Lord 
Brougham’s  Christian  Names —“  Culverkeys  ” — Tomb- 
stone Emblem  — “ Richardus  de  Area  Mvstica”— Neether 
or  Nither  — Meole  — Penmen  : Thomas  Tomkins,  &c.,  560. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


WILLIAM  COMBE,  AUTHOR  OF  “ THE  TOURS 
OF  DR.  SYNTAX.” 

Mr.  Hotten’s  life  and  adventures  of  tlie  author 
of  Dr.  Syntax  is  one  of  the  performances  which 
are  apparently  brilliant,  hut  provoke  scepticism  if 
not  contradiction.  Confessedly  it  is  merely  the 
result  of  gathering  together  stray  facts  ” from  a 
variety  of  sources  (which  may  be  supposed  to 
include  the  “meagre  notice  of  a few  lines”  in 
“ some  of  our  wretchedly  scant  biographical  dic- 
tionaries ” of  which  he  speaks)  with  the  aid  of 
some  MS.  “ notes  ” in  Combe’s  own  handwriting. 
Leaving  professed  bibliographers  to  settle  the 
accuracy  of  his  daring  assertion  as  to  Combe’s 
being  “ the  most  voluminous  English  writer  since 
the  days  of  Defoe,”  it  will  be  fair  to  notice  that 
he  alludes  to  the  MS.  notes  very  much  as  if  he 
possessed  access  to  some  that  had  not  already  ap- 
peared in  print.  If  such  access  had  been  granted 
to  him,  the  readers  of  his  essay  would  expect  to 
see  them  adduced,  inasmuch  as  he  has  paraded 
other  authorities.  The  author,  perhaps,  did  not 
guess  either  that  Mr.  Ackermann  published  some 
notice  of  Combe,  or  that  the  “ Letters  to  Mari- 
anne ” contained  a silhouette  with  a few  anecdotes 
of  the  last  days  of  his  hero’s  life.  His  careless- 
ness seems  to  be  not  much  worse  than  his  incor- 
rectness in  dates  : the  name  of  an  individual  in 


Mr.  Hotten’s  own  trade  so  well  known  as  Mr. 
Ackermann  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
passed  at  least  once  out  of  nearly  forty  times  in 
Mr.  Hotten’s  book  without  the  amputation  of  the 
final  letter.  Little  better,  however,  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a hiograiiher  who  places  upon  the  title- 
page  of  his  reprint  of  Mr.  Ackermann’s  publica- 
tion — 

“ The  original  edition,  complete  and  unabridged,  with 
the  life  and  adventures  of  the  author,  now  first  written, 
by  John  Camden  Hotten.  Eighty  full-page  illustrations 
drawn  and  coloured  after  the  originals  by  T.  Row- 
landson.” 

Is  Mr.  Hotten’s  the  original  edition  ? Is  the 
life  of  the  author  for  the  first  time  written  ? Are 
the  illustrations  drawn  and  coloured  by  T.  Row- 
landson ? Undoubtedly  the  eighty  illustrations 
would  be  more  exactly  described  as  reduced  from, 
and  coloured  (a  long  way)  after,  those  which  were 
originally  designed  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  biographer  might  have  avoided  a charge 
of  kleptomania  against  his  hero,  and  might  have 
saved  himself  the  present  criticism,  if  he  had  been 
contented  with  adding  incontestable  matter  to 
the  discreetly  reticent  memoir  which  appeared  in 
Mr.  Ackermann’s  Repository  of  Arts,  8vo, 
London,  1823  ; 3rd  Series,  ii.  87.  Two  portions  of 
it  are  here  inserted  : — 

“ WILLIAM  COMBE,  ESQ. 

In  deviating  from  our  ordinary  practice,  by  announc- 
ing the  decease  of  this  gentleman,  and  introducing  a few 
particulars  concerning  him,  we  are  actuated  by  respect 
for  an  old  coadj  utor,  and  by  the  desire  to  do  him  that 
justice  which,  while  living,  he  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  claim  for  himself. 

Mr.  Combe  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and 
commenced  life  with  the  fairest  prospects.  He  possessed 
some  fortune,  a graceful  person,  elegant  manners,  a taste 
for  literature,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance.  The 
former  was  soon  dissipated  among  the  high  connections 
to  which  his  academical  career  introduced  him,  not  in 
gaming  or  any  positive  vice,  but  by  the  ambition  to  make 
an  appearance  to  which  his  means  were  inadequate. 
Thus  his  horses,  his  equipage,  and  his  establishment  in 
general,  were  allowed  to  surpass  in  beauty  and  elegance 
those  of  the  most  dashing  leaders  of  fashion  of  the  day. 
A history  of  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
destruction  of  his  fortune  reduced  him  would  almost  wear 
the  air  of  a romance.  They  seem  to  have  been  borne  by 
I him  with  philosophic  fortitude,  and  to  have  enlarged  that 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners  Avhich  he  afterwards 
turned  to  such  good  account  in  his  numerous  productions, 
when  he  resorted  to  literature  for  support. 

As  he  never  affixed  his  name  to  an}"  of  his  perform- 
ances, it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  pen.  Though 
mild  and  unresenting  in  his  nature,  and  habitually  spar- 
ing of  censure,  one  of  his  first  productions  Avas  a satirical 
poem,  entitled  The  Diaboliad,  Avliich  excited  great  atten- 
tion in  the  fashionable  Avorld,  as  the  hero  of  it  w"as  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  a nobleman  lately  deceased.  We 
are  assured  that  in  his  last  days  the  author  declared  that 
this  Avas  the  only  one  of  his  Avorks  AA^hich  he  regretted 
having  Avritten. 

The  first  publication  Avhich  he  privately  acknoAV- 
ledged  to  be  his  Avas  a series  of  detached  essays,  Avith  the 
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title  of  The  Philosopher  in  Bristol,  printed  in  that  citv  in 
1775.’^ 

“Notwithstanding  this  literary  industry,  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  persevere  till  very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  needed  the  hand  of  friendship  to  smooth  the  de- 
clining scene,  while  nature  was  sinking  by  a gradual  but 
rapid  decay,  till  he  expired  at  his  apartments  in  the 
Lambeth  Road,  on  the  19tli  of  June,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-two  years. 

In  the  course  of  this  protracted  life,  Mr.  Combe  had 
become  known  to  so  many  persons  of  every  rank  in 
society,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  individual  of  note  in 
his  time  with  whose  history  he  was  not  in  some  degree 
acquainted.  His  conversation  was  always  entertaining, 
and  so  multifarious  were  his  acquirements,  that  upon 
everj-  branch  of  art — we  might  almost  say  on  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  science— he  could  expatiate  in  an  instructive  and 
interesting  manner.  He  was  remarkably  abstemious, 
drinking  nothing  but  water  till  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life,  when  wine  was  recommended  to  him  as  a tonic ; but 
though  a mere  water-drinker,  his  spirits  at  the  social 
board  always  full}'-  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
company.  The  life  of  Mr.  Combe,  if  impartially  written, 
would  be  pregnant  with  amusement  and  instruction  : he 
frequently  intimated  his  intention  of  leaving  his  memoirs 
behind  him,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found 
among  his  papers,  and  those  who  might  have  furnished 
the  most  useful  materials  are  probably  all  with  him  in 
the  grave. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  this  brief  notice,  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  firm  reliance  placed  by  the  sub- 
ject of  it  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  in  a future  existence ; and  to  the  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation with  which  during  his  last  illness  he  supported 
his  conviction  of  the  near  approach  of  his  dissolution. 
That  these  serious  impressions  were  of  earW  growth  in 
his  mind,  we  are  authorised  to  believe  from  many  pas- 
sages in  his  works,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
we  subjoin  an  article  extracted  from  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  of  his  printed  productions.  The  Philo- 
sopher in  Bristol,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  and 
which  is  now  so  extremely  scarce,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
procured  at  any  price.  The  article  in  question  is  as  fol- 
lows.”   

A hiograpiher  assuming  Mr.  Hotten’s  tone  should 
have  procured  the  certificate  of  baptism,  which 
would  clear  away  some  doubts  as  to  other  parts 
of  his  essay  : for  he  says  that  the  father  of  Combe 
was  a merchant  of  considerable  position  (and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  means)  in  Bristol.  At 
Bristol  a John  Combe  was  sheriff,  1738 ; a Henry 
Combe  was  mayor,  1740,  and  on  March  10  in  that 
year  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Exchange. 
A Combe  or  Coombe  gave  a sum  of  money  to  the 
City  Library  which  was  founded  about  that  time. 
It  has  also  lately  been  said  that  a Coombes,  made 
alderman,  1749,  afterwards  mayor,  connected  with 
the  Copper  Company  in  Small  Street,  sold  to  the 
corporation  the  building  that  served  as  the  City 
Mansion  House.  Another  report  is  that  a Coombes 
^r  Coomb  was  much  praised  for  the  way  in  which 
he  put  down  a riot  caused  by  John  Wesley’s 
preaching;  another  report  is  that  this  was  the 
Combes  who  laid  the  foundation-stone  and  can- 
vassed the  city  (for  some  purpose).  It  is  evident 
that  a sheriff  in  1738,  or  a mayor  in  1740,  would 


give  a satisfactory  parentage  for  William  Combe 
born  1741.  This  new  biographer,  welcome  to  show 
that  his  hero  descended  from  either  of  them,  un- 
fortunately says  that  the  father,  in  1777,  stood 
candidate  for  the  city,  but  died  during  the  parlia- 
mentary canvass.  These  words  plainly  mean  that 
Combe’s  father  was  seeking  a seat  in  Parliament 
as  member  for  Bristol  in  1777,  whereas  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  election  for  Bristol  in 
1777  at  which  a Combe’s  death  was  matter  of 
notoriety:  and  the  General  Evening  Post,  Sept. 
0-12,  1780,  has  the  mortuary  announcement:  ^^A 
few  days  since,  at  Bristol,  Bich.  Coombe,  Esq., 
member  in  the  late  Parliament  for  Aid  borough  in 
Suffolk.”  As  the  biographer  has  spoken  of  his 
hero’s  relationships,  he  will  probably  be  able  to 
show  whether  John,  Henry,  or  Bichard  Combe, 
Combes,  Coombe,  or  Coombes,  or  who  otherwise,  is 
the  individual  whom  he  intended  to  designate  as 
the  candidate  for  the  city  ” in  1780,  not  1777.  The 
fact  that  a Mr.  Coombe,  while  canvassing  Bristol, 
dropped  dead  from  excitement  (or  such  was  the 
alleged  cause),  is  noticed  in  Lord  Mahon’s  History 
of  Engand,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  London,  1854,  vii.  110. 

It  occurred  not  on  the  occasion  (as  generally  sup- 
posed) of  Burke’s  first  offering  himself  for  Bristol, 
but  when  he  went  for  re-election  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  by  a sudden  and  unexpected 
proclamation  on  September  1,  1780,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  be  carried,  returned  for  a seat  to 
Malton.  The  Mr.  Coombe  who  fell  dead  was  a 
merchant  residing  in  College  Green,  and  Burke 
thus  spoke  of  him  (in  his  speech  of  September  9, 
1780),  on  declining  the  election : — 

“ The  worthy  gentleman  who  has  been  snatched  from  us 
at  the  moment  of  the  election,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
contest,  while  his  desires  were  as  warm  and  his  hopes  as 
eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly  told  us  what  shadows  w'e  are  i 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue.” — Works,  ed.  1852,  iii.  446. 

The  notice  of  the  preparation  of  Combe  by  a 
private  tutor  for  Eton  is  not  a matter  of  import-  j 
ance,  beyond  showing  that  this  new  biographer' s \ 
acquaintance  with  the  family  affairs  may  be  in-  j 
voked  for  proof  of  that  as  of  other  points — such  as 
the  age  at  which  he  makes  Combe  leave  Eton 
for  Oxford,  and  the  true  reason  for  his  quitting 
college  so  abruptly : for  Mr,  Hotten  sends  him  to 
Oxford  in  1760-1,  and  takes  him  away  in  1762  or 
1763.  As  the  date  is  not  clearly  given  in  the 
essay,  the  college  authorities  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  consulted  by  the  biographer  for  his  i 
dates : indeed  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in  the  ' 
entry  of  admission,  he  would  have  found  Combe’s 
age  and  parentage  stated. 

But  the  biographer' s carelessness  as  to  dates  is  j 
evident  when  the  next  events  which  he  records  | 
are  considered.  According  to  him.  Combe,  very  I 
liberally  supplied  with  money  by  his  friends  at  i 
home  and  his  kind  uncle  Alexander,  the  rich  i 
London  alderman,  left  college  somewhat  suddenly  j 
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and  without  tailing  any  degree,  availed  himself 
of  his  uncle’s  invitation  * to  reside  with  him  for  a 
short  time,  soon  became  a favourite  with  the 
alderman,  got  his  liabilities  paid  (this  was  in  1763, 
says  p.  vi.  of  ‘‘  the  life  ”),  and  after  a few  months’ 
stay  in  London,  acting  upon  the  wishes  of  his  uncle, 
set  out  for  the  Continent  j where  he  lived  nearly 
three  years  (meeting  with  Sterne  in  Italy),  and 
returned  to  England  1766,  a little  before  his 
uncle  Alexander’s  death. 

The  readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  will  perhaps  not  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  preceding  narrative 
paragraph  is  fiction;  but  they  are  likely  to  think 
so,  unless  Mr.  Hotten  will  produce  the  uncle’s 
invitation  to  reside  with  him  for  a short  time,” 
when  they  find  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  that  j 
Alderman  William  Alexander,  of  Cordwainers’  | 
Ward,  died  September  23,  1762. 

In  1766  Combe  returned  to  England,  according 
to  Mr.  Hotten,  who  adds  that  — 

his  uncle,  Alderman  Alexander,  who  had  been  ailing 
■for  some  time,  died  soon  after  this;  and  the  nephew, 
finding  himself  heir  to  16,OOOZ.  (Samuel  Rogers  used  to 
say  it  was  twenty),  resolved  to  become  a lawyer.” 

It  is  a great  pity  that  the  biographer  did  not  take 
the  trouble  of  procuring  a copy  of  the  will  of 
Alderman  William  Alexander,  made  in  the  April 
preceding  the  testator’s  death  in  1762.  The  tes- 
tator bequeaths  his  freehold  property  to  his  sister 
Elizabeth  and  her  assigns  for  her  life,  then  to 
Richard  Alexander  and  his  heirs,  then  to  William 
Combes  {sic)  and  his  heirs,  then  to  John  Smith  ; 
his  moneys  and  securities  to  the  said  Elizabeth 
for  life,  subject  to  a payment  of  507  per  annum 
to  William  Combes  (sm) ; after  her  death  to  the 
said  Richard,  subject  to  the  same  payment  to 
WTlliam  Combes  {sic)  until  the  annuitant  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  who,  on  that  event, 
was  to  receive  2,0007  (not  20,0007  Samuel 
Rogers) ; and  the  rest  of  his  property,  excepting 
some  small  legacies,  to  the  said  Elizabeth.  Per- 
haps some  readers  will  think  that  the  possible 
enjoyment  of  the  freehold  property  by  John  Smith 
is  a matter  that  might  as  well  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  this  new  biographer  •,  and  further,  that, 
as  the  rich  uncle  was  likely  to  have  known  how 
to  spell  his  nephew’s  name,  Mr.  Hotten  might 
have  tried  to  account  for  the  amputation  of  the 
final  letter. 

Moreover,  a copy  of  that  will  might  have  pre- 
vented the  biographer  from  accepting  the  follow- 
ing points;  Alderman  Alexander  said  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  father  of  Combe  ; was  uncle 
to  Combe ; and,  dying  about  1766,  left  to  him  a 
handsome  fortune  that  was  spent  in  four  years: 
the  Repository'll  content  to  say  ‘^some  fortune.” 
Abiographer  should  know  that,  if  an  uncle  claimed 
to  be  the  father  of  his  nephew,  he  claimed  to  be 
the  father  of  his  brother’s  or  sister’s  son;  and 


that,  if  the  nephew’s  name  happened  to  be  Combe, 
and  the  uncle’s  Alexander,  the  inference  would 
be  that  Combe  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander: yet  this  new  biographer  omits  to  notice 
the  offence  to  society  which  Alexander  must  have 
offered  in  claiming  to  be  the  father  of  his  own 
sister’s  son.  There  is  certainly  an  offhand  way 
of  speaking,  in  which  an  uncle  might  say  — 

This  boy  is  so  clever  that  I ought  to  have  been 
his  father,  for  his  real  parent  is  a dolt  ” ; but  Mr. 
Hotten,  doubtless  from  acquaintance  with  the 
family  affairs,  has  taken  care  to  invalidate  this 
excuse  by  explaining  that  Alderman  Alexander 
meant,  that  he  had  once  been  on  the  point  of 
marrying  his  nephew’s  mother.”  Now,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  the  biographer  could  have 
intended  a marriage  between  brother  and  sister, 
he  must  have  used  the  word  nepheiu  as  equivalent 
to  nephew-in-law.  This  is  a very  dangerous  prac- 
tice for  a biographer,  unless  he  marks  his  way 
very  clearly:  in  the  present  case,  to  suit  the 
conditions,  William  Combe  must  have  been  the 
son  of  Alexander’s  wife’s  sister — (for  Alderman 
Alexander  took  to  wife  a member  of  the  large 
Smith  family),  or  else  — But,  to  cut  short  the 
matter,  the  will  of  1762  does  not  call  Combe  a 
nepheiu,  as  it  does  Richard  Alexander ; it  en- 
titles him  godson ; and  the  expression,  I ought 
to  have  been  this  boy’s  father,”  might  be  very 
well  used  to  express  an  illegitimate  connection, 
which  Combe  himself  avowed  to  his  later  friends. 
If  there  be  any  error  in  this  attempt  at  clearing 
away  all  necessity  for  a pedigree,  perhaps  it  will 
be  shown  by  this  biographer,  who  has  ventured 
to  tell  his  readers  that  his  hero  was  related  to 
I (the  Rev.  William  Mason,  M.A.)  the  poet  Mason, 
and  might  have  assisted  him  in  writing  the 
Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  IVilliarn  Chambers. 

^ The  cathedral  at  Bristol  possesses  the  following 
epitaph,  printed  (without  the  portion  in  prose)  in 
Mason’s  JForks,  published  1811  by  Cadell  and 
Davies : — 

“ Mary  the  daughter  of  William  Sherman  of  Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull,  Esq^.  and  wife  of  the  Rev^.  William 
Mason.  Died  March  27*'^  mdcclxvii  aged  xxvm. 

Take,  holy  earth  ! all  that  my  soul  holds  dear : 

! Take  that  blest  gift  which  Heav’n  so  lately  gave  : 

To  Bristol’s  fount  I bore  with  trembling  care 

Her  faded  form  : she  bowed  to  taste  the  wave, 

And  died.  Does  Youth,  does  Beauty,  read  the  line  ? 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  ? 

Speak,  dead  Maria  ! breathe  a strain  divine : 

Ev’n  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm. 

I Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee  ; 

: Bid  them  in  duty’s  sphere  as  meekly  move ; ' 

; And,  if  so  fiiir,  from  vanity  as  free, 

I As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 

I Tell  them,  though  ’tis  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

! (’Twas  ev’n  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 

I Heav’n  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 
i And  bids  ‘ the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.^ 
i W.  Mason.” 
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It  is  to  "be  hoped  that  the  hiograplier  will  not 
refuse  to  show  the  relation  in  which  his  hero 
stood  to  this  Sherman  family.  He  distinctly 
states  that  “ Combe  was  related  to  Mason  through 
the  latter’s  wife  (who  was  afterwards  buried  in 
Bristol  Cathedral),  and  might  have  assisted  his 
relative  in  writing  the  satire  further  he  says — 
^''if  Mason  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  clever 
but  bankrupt  relative.”  The  relationship  and 
the  assistance  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
a friend  of  Mason,  viz.  to  Walpole,  whom  even 
the  biographer  quotes  as  saying  to  Mason  about 
another  work — It  is  by  that  infamous  Combe, 
the  author  of  \}ii%  BiaboUad'^  for  it  would  have 
been  inutile,  as  the  French  say,  for  Walpole  to 
tell  such  a man  as  Mason  that  a relative  of  Mrs. 
Mason  had  written  the  Biaboliad. 

W.  P. 

( To  he  continued.) 


DEFOE:  “ MERCURIUS  POLTTICUS”:  MESNA- 
GER’S  “NEGOCIATIONS.” 

Mr.  Lee,  who  includes  Mesnager’s  Negociations 
(1717,  8vo)  in  his  list  of  Defoe’s  works,  regrets 
(i.  269)  that  he  cannot  give  the  words  of  the 
reply  made  by  Defoe  in  the  July  number  of  Mer- 
curius  Politicus  (1717)  to  Boyce’s  attack  upon 
him  in  his  Political  State  of  the  month  previous. 
Of  that  very  rare  periodical,  the  Mer curius  Poli- 
ticus, edited  by  Defoe,  and  extending  from  May, 
1716,  to  the  end  of  1720 — possibly  further — he 
had  only  been  able  to  meet  with  nine  numbers  ] 
amongst  which  the  one  required  was  not  found, 
and  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  any  complete  set 
of  the  work  is  in  existence.  In  going  through 
the  books  in  my  collection,  preparatory  to  a re- 
moval to  another  residence— a labour  in  which  I 
am  at  present  engaged,  and  which  has  both  its 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  aspects — a copy  of  the 
Mer  curius  Politicus,  in  five  volumes,  from  1716  to 
the  end  of  1720,  has  turned  up,  and  enables  me 
to  give  Defoe’s  letter ; and  as  it  has  never  been 
reprinted,  and  is  of  importance  in  settling  the 
canon  of  his  works,  I think  those  of  your  readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  be  glad  to 
see  it  in  your  pages.  Defoe’s  disclaimer  of  author- 
ship appears  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  clear. 
I give  also  the  not  very  lucid  introduction  to  the 
etter  by  the  publisher : — 

“ We  have  not  meddled  in  this  Work  with  private 
Cases,  nor  is  it  designed  to  do  so ; but  as  the  Person 
concerned  in  the  following  Advertisement  has  been 
injuriously  treated  on  our  Accounts,  and  being  falsly 
Reproach’d  with  Writing  these  Collections,  we  could  nol 
refuse  giving  the  World  an  Account  that  the  following 
Case  has  been  published  in  the  St.  James's  Post ; but  we 
do  not  hear  that  the  Frenchman  has  been  able  to  give 
any  Answer  to  it ; and  we  hear  since,  That  the  Person 
wlio  is^the  Author  of  the  Book  which  is  charg’d  upon 
Mr.  De  Foe,  has  promised  publickly  a second  Edition  of 
it,  and  set  his  Name  to  the  Work.” 


“ Whereas  Mr.  Boyer,  the  Author  of  a Book  call’d 
the  Political  State,  &c.,  taking  Notice  of  a Book  entitled 
Memoirs  of  Mons.  Mesnager,  which  he  says  is  a Forgery, 
has  taken  the  Liberty  to  reflect  publickly  upon  me,  and 
with  a great  deal  of  foul  Language,  as  being  the  Author 
of  the  said  Memoirs. 

“ I find  myself  obliged,  in  my  own  Defence,  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Boyer  in  this  publick  Manner  to  justify  what 
he  has  there  said;  desiring  him,  as  he  values  the  Charac- 
ter of  an  Honest  Man,  and  the  Esteem  of  Honest  Men,  to 
produce  some  Proof,  tho’  of  the  least  kind,  or  some  Cir- 
cumstance, however  remote,  if  but  supported  by  Evidence, 
that  what  he  says  is  True,  which,  as  a Right  Reverend 
Prelate  says  in  another  Case,  I am  certain  he  cannot  do,, 
because  there  is  not  a Person  in  the  World  that  can  tvith 
Truth  affirm  the  least  Thing  towards  it ; declaring  in  the 
mean  time,  that  I am  not  the  Author  or  the  Translator  of 
the  said  Book ; that  I have  no  Concern  in  it ; and  that  I 
did  never  see  it,  other  than  its  out  side,  in  the  Book- 
seller’s Shop. 

“ If  Mr.  Boyer  cannot  do  this,  as  I am  well  assured  he 
cannot,  he  must  be  content  to  pass  with  all  Honest  Men 
for  a Slanderer,  and  one  who,  without  respect  to  God’s 
Commands,  allows  himself  to  bear  false  Witness  against 
his  Neighbour.  What  his  Reasons  can  be  for  treating 
me,  who  never  ofier’d  him  the  least  Injury,  in  a Manner 
as  if  I was  one  to  whom  no  J ustice  can  be  due,  is  another 
Mystery,  which  he  would  do  well  to  explain. 

“ But  that  the  World  may  see  on  how  slender  Ground 
Mr.  Boyer  has  been  used  to  act  thus,  and  may  judge  of 
the  present  Slander  by  his  former,  I am  obliged  to  give 
a short  Account  of  a Fact  parallel  to  this,  for  all  Honest 
Men  to  take  Notice  of,  and  judge  how  much  what  Mr. 
Boj^er  says  is  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Case  is  this  : — 

“ About  a year  since — viz.  when  the  Debates  were  on 
foot  for  enlarging  the  Time  for  the  sitting  of  the  present 
Parliament,  commonly  called  Repealing  the  Triennial 
Bill,  a Stranger,  whom  I never  knew,  wrote  a warm 
Pamphlet  against  it,  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote 
another  about  a Week  before  for  it. 

“ Mr.  Boyer,  with  his  usual  Assurance,  takes  Notice 
of  both  these  Books  in  his  Monthly  Work,  and  bestows 
some  Praises,  more  than  I think  it  deserved,  upon  one ; 
but  falls  upon  the  other  with  great  Fury,  naming,  after 
much  ill  Language,  D.  D.  F.  to  be  the  Author  of  it, 
which  he  said  might  be  known  by  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
Stile,  or  to  that  Effect. 

“Now  that  the  World  may  see,  1.  What  a Judge  this 
Frenchman  is  of  the  English  Stile.  2.  Upon  what  slender 
Ground  he  can  slander  an  Innocent  Man ; I desire  it 
maj^  be  Noted,  That  it  has  been  told  him  by  his  own 
Friends,  and  I offer  now  to  prove  it  to  him  by  three  un- 
questionable Witnesses,  That  the  Book  which  he  praised 
so  impertinently  I was  the  Author  of,  and  that  Book 
which  he  let  fly  his  Dirt  upon  I had  no  concern  in. 

“ Mr.  Baker,  his  late  Publisher,  assured  me,  that  he 
laid  the  Truth  of  this  Story  before  him,  and  told  him 
how  unjust  it  was ; but  he  endeavoured  to  put  it  off  with 
saying,  He  did  not  mean  me  ; but  would  never  answer 
another  Question,  viz.  Who  did  he  mean  ? Or  what 
other  Name  he  could  bring  that  would  suit  to  D.  D.  F., 
which  exposed  him  to  the  last  Degree. 

“ After  telling  this  Story,  which  again  I offer  to  Prove 
to  his  Face,  I need  give  no  other  Answer  to  all  the 
Slanders  he  can  say  : As  to  his  foul  Language,  unbecom- 
ing him,  if  he  calls  himself  a Gentleman,  I do  not  deal  in 
any  such  Goods : If  he  had  thought  fit  to  have  given 
such  Language  to  my  Face,  I should  not  have  been  at  a 
Loss  what  Answer  to  have  made ; but  as  it  is,  it  flies  all 
back  upon  himself,  and  is  worth  no  Man’s  Notice. 

“ D.  F. 

“P.S.  Mr.  Boyer  has  also  now  published  the  Titles  of 
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a great  many  Books  and  Pamphlets,  which  he  charges  me 
with  writing  (no  less  than  Fourteen  in  number),  but  is 
50  unfortunate  in  his  Spleen,  that  of  all  the  Number, 
there  is  but  one  that  I was  sole  Author  of,  not  above 
three  that  I ever  had  any  Hand  in,  and  five  or  six  that  I 
never  saw  in  my  Life.” — Mercurius  Politicus  for  1717, 
pp.  471-3. 

Of  the  works  referred  to  in  the  postscript,  the 
one  of  which  Defoe  was  sole  author  was  probably 
the  Advice  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  expect  from  the  King,  1714, 8 vo. 
The  three  others,  which  he  admits  to  have  had 
some  hand  in,  were,  I should  think,  the  three 
parts  of  the  History  of  the  White  Staff,  1714-5, 
Mercurius  Politicus,  and,  though  not  included  in 
the  fourteen  works  mentioned  by  Boyer,  yet 
noticed  along  v/ith  them,  The  Mercator,  1713-4. 
Then  comes  the  question — for  I should  not  like 
to  suppose  that  Defoe  had  any  secret  reser- 
vation when  making  such  earnest  and  even 
solemn  disclaimers — who  was  the  contemporary 
who  imitates  so  well  his  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
tracts  repudiated  by  Defoe  bear  strong  traces  of 
his  pen  ? So  careful  and  experienced  a critic  as 
Me.  Lee,  it  will  be  seen,  declares  that  Mesnager’s 
book  “ contains,  in  his  judgment,  indisputable 
evidence  that  it  came  from  Defoe’s  hand  ” ; and 
yet  we  have  in  the  letter  now  reprinted  as  decisive 
a disclaimer  of  authorship  as  could  well  be  framed. 

Jas.  Ceosslet. 


THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA. 

Two  antithetical — i.  e.  here  by  way  of  contrast — 
views  regarding  this  decidedly  great,  but  also 
decidedly  fantastic  personage,  have  struck  me 
lately  as  very  remarkable.  One  of  them  contained 
in  a work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  century, 
by  merely  one  word ; the  other  by  the  super- 
abundant encomium  it  contains.  The  former  pro- 
nounced by  a great  diplomatist  and  high-minded 
man,  whose  cool  and  impartial  judgment  shows 
itself  best  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
most  abused  enemy  of  his  noble  country : — 

“ I confess  that  my  heart,  though  an  English  one,  beats 
in  sympathy  for  him,  as  he  quitted  the  field  where  he  left 
so  many  of  his  devoted  followers,  and  prescient  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  him,  sought  a city  which  never 
tolerates  the  unfortunate.  Would  for  England’s  honour 
that  his  destiny  had  closed  on  that  memorable  field,  and 
that  we  had  not  to  inscribe  on  the  same  page  of  our  his- 
tory the  captivity  of  St.  Helena  and  the  victor^'-  of 
Waterloo!”  {Vide  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer’s  His- 
torical Characters : Talleyrand.  Tauchnitz  (copjnight) 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1868,  vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.) 

The  latter  pronounced  by  a great  diplomatist, 
or  if  you  will,  statesman,  whose  assistance,  like 
that  of  Swift,  was  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  ministry,”  and  “ to  the  cause  of  European 
independence  from  1797  to  1815,  and  eminently 


useful  to  the  cause  of  enlightened  conservatism 
till  his  death.”  {Y'Aq  Edinburgh  Review,  January 
1863.)  I am  speaking  of  Gentz  (b.  1764,  d.  1832.) 
Sir  Henry  writes : — 

“The  views  of  Russia  [at  the  Consfress  of  Vienna, 
18 lo],  or  rather  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  were  more 
complicated,  and  formed  with  a certain  gieatness  of  mind 
and  generosity  of  sentiment,  though  always  Avith  that 
craft  which  mingled  with  the  imperial  chivalry.  (Vide 
ante.  Historical  Characters,  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252.) 

In  another  place.  Sir  Henry  has  called  the 
Emperor  Alexander  dissimulating  ” (vide  anU, 
vol.  i.  p.  193),  a word  less  harsh,  however,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  ancien  regime  of  diplo- 
macy, than  the  more  ominous  word,  craft.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  (b.  1777,  d.  1825),  appeared  on  the 
scene  when  craft  and  dissimulation  were  in  the 
very  acme  of  their  existence,  and  when  all  his 
nobler  qualities  were  subdued  by  the  very  masters 
of  craft  and  dissimulation — Napoleon,  Metternich, 
Talleyrand. 

But  let  us  hearGentz,  who  was  ^^emphatically 
what  the  Spaniards  call  simpatico ; his  tone  and 
manner  were  electrical;  and  whenever  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  men  or  women  of 
genius  and  sensibility,  a cordial  intimacy  was  the 
result”  (vide  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1863), 
and  who  possessed  that  freemasonry  which  exists 
between  highly  endowed  and  highly  refined  per- 
sons, that  “ sweeps  away  at  once  all  thought  of 
social  inequality.”  ( Vide  ibid.  p.  44.)  He  writes 
in  a letter  to  his  friend  Pilat  under  November  7, 
1818,  during  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  : — 

“The  Emperor  Alexander  is  the  really  important 
figure  in  the  whole  picture  of  this  Congress.  His  immense 
actmty,  his  abiliiy,  his  knowledge,  his  suavity  of  temper, 
his  honesty,  have  called  forth  the  approbation  and  the  ad- 
miration even  of  those  who  do  not  love  him  because  he 
does  not  love  them.  I myself  belong  to  this  class  of 
people.  He  has  a prejudice  against  me,  which  I am  not 
able  to  overcome,  which  I find  natural  and  conceivable. 
But  I know  that  he  esteems  {achtet)  me,  and  that  is 
enough.  He  deserves  to  be  the  first  in  Europe  ; and  it 
is  true  that  he  is  this  to  a certain  degree,  which  can  only 
be  rightly  judged  of  by  the  means  which  are  at  my  own 
service.”  (Vide  Aus  dem  Nachlasse  Friedrichs  von  Gentz. 
2 vols.  Vienna,  1867-1868,  vol.  i.  p.  60.) 

And  in  another  letter,  dated  March  14,  1821, 
during  the  Conference  at  Laibach,  Gentz  writes : 

“ He  is  right  to  such  an  extent  [the  emperor  had  said  ; 

‘ Ce  n’est  pas  h moi,  messieurs,  c’est  h Dieu  que  doivent 
s’adresser  vos  paroles.  Si  nous  sauvons  I’Europe,  c’est  Lui 
qui  I’aura  voulu  ’]  that  I have  never  at  any  incident  of  my 
time  believeh  more  decidedly  in  can  immediate  operation 
and  influence  of  God  than  in"  all  that  has  happened  with 
this  emperor.  Whilst  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
are  still  in  utter  darkness  about  him,  there  are  now-a- 
days  about  six  or  eight  persons  who  know  and  under- 
stand the  secret  of  his  life ; he  is  the  only  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  of  our  time,  and  nevertheless  almost 
nobody  knows  him,  will  know  him,  he  t>my  show  lumself 
as  freely  and  as  openly  {blossgeben')  as  he  likes.”  (Vide 
autb,  Nachlass,  vol.  i.  p.  77.) 
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If  it  be  allowed  to  add  another  testimony,  I 
shall  choose  that  of  Varnhagen,  who  calls  the 
emperor  one  of  the  benefactors  of  Europe,  who 
greets  in  him  the  originator  of  a confederation  of 
peace,  and  who  exclaims : — 

“Not  Russia  alone,  but  the  whole  of  Europe  — Ger- 
many, Prussia  may  be  mentioned  more  particularly  — 
have'  to  thank  him  for  great  things  ! ” (Vide  Denhwilr- 
digkeiten  und  vermischte  Schriften,  1837,  vol.  i.  pp.  198 — 
203.  Written  in  1825,  shortly  after  the  Emperor’s  death.) 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


CHILENDRE  : (“  SCHIPMANNES  TALE,  206.”) 

We  have  to  thank  the  Chaucer  Society  for  the 
publication  of  a very  early  tract  on  the  Chilindre,” 
removing  to  a great  extent  the  difficulty  about 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  which  for  ages  has 
puzzled  all  the  commentators  on  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  This  little  tract  is  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  information  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  in  question,  with  only  a few  brief 
rules  at  the  end  for  its  use.  I have  recently 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  another  MS. 
which  may  be  a useful  and  interesting  supplement 
to  that  which  Mr.  Brock  has  edited  for  the  above- 
named  society  ; and  before  describing  its  contents, 
let  me  mention  the  strange  way  in  which  I found 
it.  Looking  through  the  Index  of  Authors  at 
the  end  of  Ayscough’s  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane 
MSS.  (not  thinking  at  the  time  of  Chaucer  or 
anything  relating  to  him),  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  name  Chilander,*’  and  on  turning 
to  the  page  referred  to,  I found  Chilander  noted 
as  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Practica  Astrolo- 
gorum,  ^c.  Hereupon  I determined  on  taking 
the  first  opportunity  of  examining  the  MS.  itself, 
and  having  done  so,  to  my  surprise  I found, 
instead  of  Practica  Astrohgoruni,  with  Chilander 
for  its  author,  a tract  entitled  Practica  Chilindri 
secundum  magistrurn  Johannem  Astrologum  ! The 
MS.  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, neatly  written  (on  vellum)  and  differs  from 
that  which  the  Chaucer  Society  has  brought  to 
light,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
instructions  for  using  the  instrument. 

The  whole  is  comprised  in  six  pages,  closely 
written,  and  in  a small  but  neat  hand.  The  titles 
of  the  several  chapters  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Primum  capitulum  est  de  horis  diei  artificialiter 
inueniendis. 

2.  De  gradu  solis  inueniendo. 

3.  De  altitudine  solis  et  lune,  et  vtrum  fuerit]  ante 
meridiem  vel  post. 

4.  De  linea  meridiei  inuenienda  et  oriente  et  occi- 
dente. 

5.  Quid  sit  vmbra  versa,  et  quid  sit  extensa. 

6.  De  punctis  vmbre  verse  et  extense  similiter. 

7.  De  altitudine  rerum  per  vmhram  versam. 

8.  De  deciinatione  solis  omni  die,  et  gradu  eius  per  de- 
clinacionem  inueniendo,  et  altitudine  eius  omni  bora 
anni. 


9.  De  latitudine  omnis  regionis  inuenienda. 

10.  De  inuenienda  quantitate  circuitus  totius  orbis  et 
spissitudine  eius. 

The  colophon  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Explicit  practica  chilindri  magistri 
Johannis  de  Houeden  astrologi.” 

Fred.  Norgate. 

Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


CONTEMPORARY  ALLUSIONS  TO  SHAKSPEARE. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a chapter  of 
Stephens’s  Essayes  and  Characters  (London,  1615) 
which,  according  to  my  view,  contains  the  clearest 
allusions  to  Shakspeare,  and  which,  until  now,  ha& 
escaped  the  observation  of  Shakspearian  scholars. 

The  ten  essays  of  Bacon,  first  published  in  1597, 
elicited  many  imitations : of  these.  Essays  and 
Characters  were  the  most  fashionable  kind  of 
literary  productions.  The  eagerness  for  scandal 
was  so  great  at  that  time,  that  every  book  of 
similar  contents  had  immense  success : the  con- 
temporaries of  the  writers  hoped,  under  the  veil 
of  generalities,  to  find  some  personal  allusions. 
Stephens’s  book  belongs  to  that  class  of  literature, 
and  throws  a full  light  on  the  state  of  literary  and 
social  manners  of  the  reign  of  .Tames  I.  That  is 
the  reason  why  at  the  time  that  book  gave  rise 
to  many  pamphlets  from  persons  injured  by  it. 
Putting  aside  the  fine  sketches  of  an  “Impu- 
dent Censurer,”  “ Base  Mercenary  Poet,”  &c.,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  the  sixth  character,  bearing  the  title 
“ A Worthy  Poet,”  in  which  tlie  author  paints 
an  ideal  image  of  a great  poet.  Some  of  the 
particularities  of  that  description  afford  a striking 
likeness  between  this  worthy  poet  and  Shakspeare, 
both  in  character  and  fate.  Indeed,  to  whom  of 
the  contemporary  writers  can  be  appropriated  the 
following  words  of  Stephens : — 

“ He  only  among  men  is  nearest  infinite : for  in  the 
scenical  composures  of  a traged}^  or  comedie,  he  shewes 
the  best  resemblance  of  his  high  Creator,  turning  his 
quicke  passions  and  witty  humors  to  replenish  and  over- 
come into  matter  and  form,  as  infinite  as  God’s  pleasure 
to  diversifie  mankinde.” 

Among  the  dramatists  of  the  day  only  one,  Ben 
Jonson,  can  have  any  claim  to  similar  praise; 
but  Stephens  tries  as  soon  as  possible  to  disperse 
this  hypothesis,  and  says  that  his  worthy  poet 
“ hath  more  debtors  in  knowledge  among  the 
present  writers,  than  creditors  among  the  ancient 
poets.”  We  are  aware  that  the  people  who  do 
not  pay  any  consideration  to  the  emphatical  as- 
sertion of  Headley,  that  “were  the  ancients  to 
reclaim  their  property,  Jonson  would  not  have  a 
rag  to  cover  his  nakedness,”  must  acknowledge- 
that,  in  any  case,  “rare  old  Ben”  was  more 
indebted  to  ancient  poets  than  his  genial  rival. 
Everyone  who  examined  the  early  editions  of 
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Shakspeare’s  separate  plays  was  most  forcibly 
struck  at  not  finding  in  them  the  usual  dedica- 
tions and  commendatory  verses  which  were  pre- 
fixed nearly  to  every  book  at  that  time.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  poetical  career,  Shakspeare  paid 
^Iso  a tribute  to  his  time  by  dedicating  both  of 
his  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton ; but  later, 
he  probably  looked  with  equal  contempt  upon 
the  emphatic  praises  of  friends  as  well  as  upon 
the  humiliating  prayers  for  protectorship.  This 
same  trait  of  character  Stephens  attributes  to  his 
worthy  poet  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ Whatsoever,  therefore,  proceeds  from  him,  proceedes 
without  a meaning  to  supply  the  worth,  when  the  worke 
is  ended  by  the  addition  of  preparative  verses  at  the 
beginning,  neither  does  he  passionately  affect  high 
patronage,”  &c.  * 

In  concluding  his  characteristic  of  the  worthy 
poet,  Stephens  brings  forth  a biographical  fact 
which  also  occurred  in  Shakspeare’s  life  : — 

When  he  is  lastly  silent  (for  he  cannot  die),  he  Andes 
a monument  prepared  at  others  cost  and  remembrance, 
whilst  his  former  actions  be  a living  epitaph.” 

This  last  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  so  clear* 
that  it  needs  no  further  explication.  We  know 
that,  about  the  year  1012,  Shakspeare  finally  took 
leave  of  his  dramatic  profession  and  retired  to 
Stratford.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  says  Kowe, 
was  speut  as  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish 
theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  con- 
versation of  his  friends.  Before  I conclude  my 
paper,  I must  make  one  more  observation.  Mr, 
Collier,  that  indefatigable  student,  in  his  Life  of 
Shakspeare,  noticing  an  allusion  to  Shakspeare  in 
a narrative  poem  of  the  “ Ghost  of  Richard  the 
Third,”  printed  in  1614,  observes,  that  it  is  the 
last  extant  panegyric  upon  Shakspeare  during  his 
lifetime.  I take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that 
Stephens’s  allusion  to  Shakspeare,  written  one 
year  later,  proves  that  Shakspeare’s  well-em- 
ployed life  was  highly  appreciated  by  an  acute 
moralist  of  the  day — and  that  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  contemporaries  followed  him  nearly  to 
the  verge  of  his  grave.  Nicholas  Storogexko, 


Passage  in  Galatians.  — I would  invite  your 
readers  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  line 
In  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (iv.  18),  whether 
it  is  not  a line  of  poetry  borrowed  from  some 
classical  author,  and  where  it  can  be  met  with : — 

KaXhv  8e  rh  ^rjAovaOai  Iv  kuAco. 

It  is  a little  concealed  in  the  Authorized  Eng- 
lish Version  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  there  ren- 
dered, having  the  word  which  follows  placed  in 
the  middle  of  it.  But  if  we  carefully  note  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  sentence, 
it  will  appear  to  he  marked  out  and  detached  as 
such,  and  not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  an 


author  by  accident  throws  his  words  into  a 
rhythmical  form.  Thus  — 

“ And  it  is  good  to  be  zealous  in  a good  matter, 
at  all  times,  and  not  only  when  I am  present  with  you.’’ 

Samuel  Shaepe. 

Croquet. — I have  seen  many  attempts,  hut  all 
of  them  very  unsatisfactory,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  derivation  of  the  word  croquet,  but  1 think 
the  following  to  he  the  true  though  a novel  one  : — 

Supposing  the  game  to  have  arisen  among 
schoolboys,  what  more  natural  or  cbaracteristic 
than  that  they  should  look  for  a Latin  or,  still 
better,  a Greek  name  ? I apprehend  the  game  was 
originally  played  with  large  round  stones,  such  as 
are  still  used  for  a similar  game  by  the  rustics  on 
the  sea-shore — a game  which  they  call,  I believe, 
duck.  Consequently,  the  Greek  for  a rolling  stone 
would  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  case — 
KpoKTi,  a rolling  stone  : here,  then,  stands  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  modern  croquet.  To  account  for  the 
change  in  the  spelling,  any  person  acquainted  with 
Grimm’s  Law  will  only  have  to  imagine  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hoy’s  game  into  a girl’s  school, 
and  the  transition  from  Kpoug  (very  characteris- 
tically but  improperly  pronounced  KucaK-n)  to  croquet 
not  only  presents  no  difficulty,  but  at  once  appears 
an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  change. 

It  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  analogy  between  the  history  of  the  name 
and  the  history  of  the  game.  Springing  np  in  an 
obscure  stone  age,  with  its  rough  natural  imple- 
ments, it  is  known  by  an  antiquated,  mispro- 
nounced, but  intelligible  and  unassuming  name. 
Finally,  in  an  age  of  culture,  it  is  dimly  recog- 
nised in  the  painted  balls  and  exquisitely  carved 
mallets  of  modern  croquet-grounds  under  its 
Frenchified  title  of  croquet,  with  the  indispens- 
able circumflex  accent  over  the  e.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  female  sex  is  also  noticeable  in  the 
history  of  the  game  and  its  softening  influence  both 
on  the  literature  of  the  art  and  the  art  itself. 
Should  this  derivation  not  be  new,  I have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  to  be  original,  and 
the  merit  of  having  drawn  the  above  all-important 
considerations  from  it.  W.  Be  Aula. 

Trinit}’-  College,  Cambridge. 

A friend  of  mine  who  is  now  sojourning  in 
France  was  invited  the  other  day  to  the  house 
of  a French  lady.  Croquet  was  being  played  in 
the  garden,  and  my  friend  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  hostess  pronounce  the  word  with  a strong 
emphasis  on  the  final  t,  like  croquette.  On  his 
expressing  surprise  at  this,  the  lady  said,  ‘^We 
pronounce  thus  because,  you  know,  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish word.”  We  always  call  it  croquef  said  my 
friend.  “ How  strange,”  returned  the  lady,  as 
it  is  an  English  game,  of  course  it  has  an  English 
name.”  “ In  England,”  rejoined  my  friend,  “both 
thing  and  name  are  assumed  to  be  French.” 
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Thus,  within  a few  years  of  this  game  being 
introduced,  its  origin  and  its  name  have  become 
equally  uncertain.  A lesson  this  to  critics,  who 
so  glibly  settle  ancient  etymologies.  Jaydee. 

‘^Linger  and  Die.”  — Near  Sutton  there  is  a 
large  red-brick  building  which  was  built  for,  and 
is  used  as,  the  parochial  school  of  a large  parish 
in  London  ; all  round  the  neighbourhood  it  is 
known  by  the  nickname  of  “Linger  and  Die.”  I 
thought  for  a long  while  that  it  was  a grim  joke 
about  the  probable  fate  of  the  poor  children 
brought  up  there.  I am  happy  to  say,  though, 
that  it  gained  this  singularly  ominous  name  from  a 
very  different  cause.  It  was  a long  while  in  being 
built;  hence  came  “linger.”  As  soon  as  it  was 
finished  it  was  burnt  down  ; hence  “ die.”  Two 
small  clusters  of  cottages  on  the  same  range  of 
hills  go  by  the  very  silly  names  of  Bohemia  and 
California.  " C.  W.  Barkley. 

Whitsunday.  — Let  me  make  a note  in  your 
columns  of  the  following  passages  from  one  of  the 
beautiful  homilies  published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  as  they  seem  to  me  nearly  decisive 
of  the  etymology  of  Whitsunday  : — 

“ l>a  oil  pisse  dei  pet  is  pentecostes  and  wittesunnedeie 
on  ure  speche  i com  ferliche  muchel  swei  of  heofne  and 
fulde  al  pa  upfle(r)unge  mid  fare 

“ pentecostes  dei.  pet  is  ure  witte  sunnedei.” 

“ When  on  this  daj’-,  that  is  Pentecost  and  Witsunday 
in  our  speech,  there  came  suddenly  a great  sound  from 
heaven,  and  filled  all  the  upper  room  with  fire. 

“ The  day  of  Pentecost,  that  is  our  Wit  Sunday.” 

E.  H.  Knowles. 

Manx  Language  and  Literature  : Days  oe 
THE  Week.  — It  may  possibly  interest  some  phi- 
lologists to  trace  further  the  following  : — 

Jednonee  (Jedomini,  dies  Dominica),  the  Lord’s  day, 
the  Sabbath,  This  was  the  day  dedicated  by  the  heathen 
to  the  sun — Sunday,  as  the  English  name  shows. 

“ or  Jelune,  Monday  (dies  Lunae),  the  day  dedi- 

cated to  the  moon — the  Moon’s  day. 

Jemayrt,  Tuesday  (dies  Martius),  the  day  dedicated 
to  Mars — the  day  of  Mars. 

^'■Jecrean,  Wednesday  (dies  Mercurii),  the  day  dedi- 
cated by  the  heathen  to  Mercury — the  day  of  Mercury. 

^‘Jerdein  or  Thursday  (dies  Jovis),  Jupiter’s 

day,  or  the  day  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

“ Jeheiney,  Friday  (dies  Veneris),  the  day  of  Venus,  as 
the  heathens  dedicated  it. 

“ Jesarn,  Saturday  (dies  Saturni),  the  day  dedicated  to 
Saturn — Saturn’s  Day. 

Jea  = 3’esterday,  = to-day,  this  day  ; [and] 

Jee=God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all  things.” 

Day  standing  first  in  the  Manx,  but  last  in  the 
English  names,  as  above  shown. 

“ = Sabbath,  the  Lord’s  Da}^  Sunday.  Per- 

haps from  Doon  (shut  or  close  up),  and  aght  (way)  ; as 
doors  and  gates  w'ere  all  to  be  in  a closed-up  state  on  this 
day,” 

also  occurs,  as  well  as  — 


Lhcin  or  = Monday ; and  Sarn,  a contraction 

of  Jesarn,  Saturday.” 

Laa,  however,  is  the  general  name  for  day ; and 
this  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  — cur  doom  nyn 
arranjiu  as  gagh  laa  = “ give  us  our  bread  to-day 
and  every  day  ” — contains  both  jiu  = to-day,  and 
laa  ~ day.  J.  Beale. 

Bush-lights. — In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  (iv.  No.  4,  p.  158)  we  have  a short 
account  of  two  rush-sticks  exhibited  by  Captain 
A.  C.  Tupper,  F.S.A,,  and  Col.  A.  H.  Lane  Eox, 
F.S.A.  The  Proceedings  add  — 

“ These  articles  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  farm- 
houses up  to  a very  recent  date,  though  in  all  probabi- 
lity they  have  now,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of 
candles,  become  obsolete.” 

Please  note  that  rush-lights  are  still  much  used 
in  the  cabins  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  I have 
seen  them  often  used  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  county  of  Galway.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cortex  of  a long  rush  is  peeled 
off,  and  then  the  rush  is  drawn  through  melted 
tallow,  and  laid  aside  for  use ; but,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  “ fingers  were  made  before  forks,” 
Paddy  discarded  such  an  effeminate  article  as  a 
“ rush-stick.”  George  Lloyd,  F.S.A. 

Epitaph  at  Westeield,  Sussex.— The  follow- 
ing epitaph,  now  in  course  of  being  obliterated,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  as  commemorative  of  the 
habits  of  smuggling  which  formerly  characterised 
the  population  of  the  south  coast : — 

“In  Memory  of  John  Moon,  who  was  deprived  of  life 
by  a base  man  on  the  20th  of  June,  1806,  in  the  28th 
year  of  his  age. 

“ ’Tis  mine  to-day  to  moulder  in  the  earth.’  ” 

The  remainder  I could  not  decipher.  It  is  well 
remembered  in  the  parish  that  Moon  was  a smug- 
gler, who  lost  his  life  in  an  affray  with  the  coast- 
guard at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  lies  buried.  Some  of  the  older  houses  in 
Westfield  have  double  walls,  once  used  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  contraband  goods.  I copied 
the  inscription  from  a headstone  on  the  north  side 
of  the  churchyard.  S.  A. 

Bells  to  commemorate  the  Visit  oe  H.R.H, 
THE  Duke  oe  Edinburgh  to  Ballarat,  Aus- 
tralia.— A peal  of  eight  bells  in  the  key  of  E flat, 
the  tenor  weighing  23  cwt.,  has  just  been  cast  by 
Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank,  of  Whitechapel, 
agreeably  with  an  order  received  from  the  “Alfred 
Memorial  Bells  Fund  Committee,”  to  be  placed 
in  a new  tower  at  Ballarat,  “ to  perpetuate  the 
joy  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  failure  of  the  mur- 
derous attempt  on  the  life  of  H.R  H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  while  on  his  memorable  visit  to  these 
shores.” 

The  tenor  bell  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 
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IN  IMAJOREM  DEI  OPTIMI  MAXIMI  GLORIAIM. 

QUI  PRINCIPEM  HONORATISSIMUM  ALFREDUM 
EDINBURGAE  DUCEM 
REGINAE  NOSTRAE  VICTORIAE  FILIUM 
SICARII  MANU  GRAVITER  VULNERATUM 
EX  MORTE  ERIPUIT 
CIVKS  BALLARATENSES 

'GRATISSImA  TANTAM  REM  MEMORIA  PROSECUTI 
HAS  CAMPANAS  FLNDI  JUSSERUNT. 

ANNO  SALUTIS  NOSTRAE 
MDCCCLXVIII.” 

II  should  mention  that  most  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Ballarat  have  subscribed  to  the 
fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of  this  well-timed 
a,nd  praiseworthy  undertaking. 

Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 


cauerte^. 

^^Eabthy.” — What  authority  is  there  for  using 
this  word  as  a synonyme  of  ‘^earthly,”  ^.  e.  re- 
lating to  this  world,  as  opposed  to  the  world  to 
-come  ? We  speak  of  an  earthy  deposit,  an  earthy 
smell ; but  not  of  an  earthy  disposition  or  earthy 
hopes.  In  1 Corinthians,  xv.  47,  it  is  a transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  xoLkos,  “ composed  of  dust,”  e/c 
7^s:  cf.  LXX.  Genesis,  ii.'  7.  The  following 
passage  certainly  contains  a misapplication  of 
St.  Paul’s  phrase : is  there  not  also  a misappli- 
cation of  the  English  word? — 

“ The  coronets  which  encircled  the  mitre,  in  right  of 
its  Italian  principalities,  were  exalted  into  the  triple 
crown  of  a supernatural  dominion.  All  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy  ; the  texts  which  successive!}^  crowned  the  edifice 
were  mere  accommodations  of  the  sacred  language.” — 
Canon  Trevor’s  Rome  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire. Preface,  p.  vi. 

Johnson  and  Webster  give  gross,  unrefined,” 
as  one  of  the  meanings  of  earthy ; but,  in  the  pas- 
sages they  quote,  the  metaphorical  sense  is  oWi- 
ously  derived  from  the  idea  of  muddiness,  thick- 
ness, material  foulness ; and  not  from  the  idea  of 
•earth  as  contrasted  with  heaven.  So  it  occurs  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  III.  Sc.  2 ; — ■ 

“ Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  ; 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 

Smothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  w^eak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words’  deceit.” 

The  Globe  edition  joins  “ earthy-gross”  with  a 
hyphen  : I cannot  tell  why.  Kesupintjs. 

Fig  Sunday.  — I copy  the  following  extract 
from  the  Record : — 

“In  Northamptonshire,  Palm  Sunday  is  always  known 
as  ‘Fig  Sunday,’  and  not  a single  family,  considering 
itself  orthodox  as  to  customs,  sits  dowm  to  its  meal  on 
that  da}^  Avithout  figs  on  the  table.  Are  this  name  and 
custom  known  to  exist  in  any  other  parts  of  England  ? 
And  has  the  custom  anv  reference  to  the  Barren  Fig- 
tree  ? ” 

You  may  think  this  note  and  query  worthy 
of  transference  to  “X.  & Q.,”  accompanied  by  the 


remark  that  in  Lancashire  Fig-pie  Sunday”  is 
Midlent  Sunday,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Shropshire 
and  elsewhere.  Mothering  Sunday.  I am  afraid 
that  the  orthodox  customs  of  Fig-pie  Sunday  are 
almost  obsolete  there  now;  but  some  time  ago 
they  were  carefully  observed  by  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  for  with  Nonconformists  the 
fig-pie  found  no  favour.  There  is  a false  and 
cruel  proverb  on  the  subject,  written  I presume 
by  a member  of  some  fourth  denomination  : — 

“ Methodies  sw'cars.  Dippers*  lies. 

And  Church-folk  eats  all  th’  fag-pies.” 

Fig-pie,  like  coffee  and  claret,  demands  accli- 
matisation and  acquired  taste  to  appreciate  its 
beauties.  Heementrude. 

Oldest  French  Grammar  in  English.  — Can 
any  one  inform  me  where  I can  obtain  a sight  of 
the  following  book  ? — 

“ Here  begjmneth  a lytel  Treatyse  for  to  lerne  the 
Englj^sshe  and  Frensshe.  Emprynted  at  Westminster 
b}"  my  Wynken  de  Worde.”  Quarto.  Black  letter.  Two 
sheets. 

It  is  described  by  Dibdin  in  his  edition  of  Ames’s 
Typographical  Antiquities,  ii.  328,  after  Herbert’s 
notes,  but  he  had  clearly  not  seen  any  copy  him- 
self. The  copy  seen  by  Herbert  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Isaac  Reed  of  Staple  Inn,t  and  passed 
into  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  who 
sold  it,  when  Duke  of  Marlborough  (White 
Knight’s  library  sale,  1819),  to  Rodd  the  book- 
seller for  9/.  15s.  I have  not  heard  of  another 
copy,  and  cannot  pursue  the  clue  to  this.  I am 
anxious  to  see,  and  if  possible  print,  any  account 
which  it  contains  of  French  pronunciation. 

Also,  I should  feel  obliged  if  any  one  can  indi- 
cate to  me  any  sources  of  information  on  this 
subject  earlier  than,  or  about  the  time  of,  1521 
(Barclay’s  book),  1528  (Lambeth  fragment),  1530 
(Palsgrave),  1532  (Du  Guez  or  Du  Wes),  and  the 
writers  named  in  Livet’s  La  Graminaire  francaise 
et  les  Grammairiens  au  xvi^  Siecle : 1859. 

Alexander  J.  Ellis. 

25,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Grantham  Custom. — The  English  Parliament 
met  originally  on  Jan.  20,  1265,  and  it  included 
two  burgesses  for  each  borough  until  the  year 
1832.  Aldermen  were  appointed  in  1229,  and  in 
1793  it  was  the  custom  at  Grantham  for  the 
j members  of  the  borough  to  act  as  sponsors,  in 
} the  case  of  any  alderman’s  wife  who  might  be 
confined  during  such  tenure  of  office.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  custom  still 
prevails  in  that  borough,  or  elsewhere  in  Britain  ? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  unique.  Chr.  Cooke. 


* Baptists. 

[f  At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Isaac  Reed  (lot  195)  it 
fetched  five  pounds,  and  is  stated  in  his  catalogue  to  have 
a “ curious  frontispiece,  no  date,  and  A^ery  rare.'’  A copy 
is  in  the  Grenville  library,  British  Museum. — Ed.] 
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Hawthoen-  and  Haevest. — There  is  a proverb 
in  Scotland  that  ‘^Harvest  follows  in  thirteen 
weeks  after  the  milk-white  thorn  scents  the  air.” 
Is  the  proverb  peculiar  to  Scotland  ? 

M.  C.  J. 

IIiSTOEY  OE  Newbuet. — Wanted,  the  name  of 
the  author  of  a book,  published  in  1839,  with  the 
following  title : — 

“The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Xev.djury  and  its  en- 
virons, including  twenty-eight  parishes  situate  in  the 
county  of  Berks ; also  a Catalogue  of  Plants  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.” 

James  Beitten. 

High  Wycombe. 

Montheemee  Family.  — Being  interested  in 
the  history  of  this  family,  I shall  be  obliged  to 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  who  can 
inform  me  who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas,  second 
Baron  Monthermer,  grandson  of  King  Edward  I.  r 
Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage  onl}^  states  that  he  died, 

leaving  by  Margaret  his  wife  an  only  daughter 
and  heiress,  Margaret  Be  Monthermer,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  John  Be  Montacute,  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam, first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  conveyed  the 
barony  of  Monthermer  to  the  family  of  Monta- 
cute.” Maeeice  Bei^ny  Bay. 

Manchester. 

A Queey  about  Baeeots. — Though  the  pages 
of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  are  not,  strictlj^  speaking,  open  to 
discussions  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  I venture 
to  think  that  an  occasional  notice  of  such  subjects 
might  be  welcome  and  somewhat  enliven  them. 
Accordingly  I venture  to  send  a query  concerning 
the  habits  of  parrots,  in  which  I feel  much  in- 
terested. 

I have  heard  it  affirmed  that  the  male  parrot 
always  holds  anything  to  eat  in  his  right  foot,  and 
that  the  female  as  regularly  uses  the  left.  And  it 
has  been  supposed  that  by  this  token,  or  rather 
habit,  the  sex  of  a parrot  may  be  known,  which 
is  otherwise  so  difficult  to  determine.  But  this 
theory  is  to  me  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Having 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  keeping  as  well  as 
observing  parrots,  1 am  somewhat  in  a position  to 
oppose  tffis  theory.  I have  never  yet  seeii  a parrot 
who  did  not  hold  his  food  in  his  left  foot,  though 
I must  own  that  I have  heard  of  some  who  used 
the  right.  One  of  my  own  parrots  will  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  shift  what  he  is  eating  to  his 
right  foot  ] but  in  that  he  holds  it  very  awkwardly, 
and  apparently  uncomfortably,  for  ho  invariably 
takes  it  back  into  the  left  after  a minute  or  two. 
Of  two  parrots  which  I kept  for  some  years  to- 
gether, but  in  separate  cages,  one  was  of  slender 
make,  with  a sweet  and  soft  voice,  and  of  so 
affectionate  a disposition  that  his  death  was  a 
painful  loss  to  his  master.  The  other,  who  sur- 
vives, is  a large  powerful  bird,  with  the  most 
formidable  beak  I ever  beheld,  and  a loud  talker, 


singer,  and  whistler,  and  of  a bold  and  rather 
treacherous  temper.  It  seems  to  me  most  impro- 
bable that  these  two  birds,  every  way  so  different, 
should  have  been  of  the  same  sex.  The  first  I 
always  took  for  a female,  the  second  has  every 
characteristic  of  a male.  Yet  both  these  birds 
held  anjThing  to  eat  in  the  left  foot. 

Any  light  on  this  question  from  the  observa- 
tions of  other  correspondents,  whether  actual 
keepers  of  parrots  or  lovers  of  natural  history, 
would  be  very  acceptable.  F.  C.  H. 

PiNKEETON  OE  the  GoWEIE  CoESPIEACY. — 
Pinkerton,  in  his  Iconogragliia  Scotica,  speaking 
of  Anne  of  Benmark,  says : — 

“That  in  particular  she  had  no  small  share  in  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  may  perhaps  be  shoAvn  by  the  editor, 
in  a small  tract  on  that  embroiled  subject.  At  present 
he  shall  only  hint  that  the  main  actor,  Gowrie’s  brother, 
was  a paramour  of  Anne’s ; that  she  highK  offended  James 
by  her  continued  favours  to  the  forfeited  family,”  &c. 

Bid  Pinkerton  ever  publish  the  tract  to  which 
he  here  refers  ? P.  O. 

A Queee  hoieg  Peeaece.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  some  time  since  gave  us  much 
curious  information  respecting  the  penance  alleged 
to  have  been  imposed  upon  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  refer  me  to  a pasquinade  on  a severer  pen- 
ance, being  no  less  than  “the  discipline”  (as  it  is- 
called)  being  administered  to  one  of  our  queens  by 
her  confessor  (query)  Father  Petre  ? F.  P. 

“ St.  Sayioe’s,  Oxeoed.”  — What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  title- 
page  ? 

“ Philosophia  Theologia?  Ancillans  — hoc  est,  Pia  et 
sobria  explicatio  Quasstionum  Philosophicarum  in  dis- 
putationibus  Theologicis  subinde  occurrentium.  Autore 
Kob:  Baronio,  Philosophise  Professore  in  illustri  Collegio 
Salvatoris  Oxonice.  Arastelodami.  Apud  Joannem  Jan- 
sonium  anno  m.dc.xlix.” 

M.  N.  W. 


Biblical  Heealdey.  — Is  there  any  work 
printed  on  the  heraldry  of  the  Bible?  .Jacob’s 
sons,  we  might  suppose,  would  have  arms  on  their 
banners  or  shields  corresponding  witli  what  we 
read  in  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  and 
the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Beuteronomy,  &u. 
Ciirist’s  Apostles  are  usually  distinguished  in 
paintings  by  the  following  badges  or  attributes : — - 
Peter  is  represented  with  the  keys ; Paul  with  a 
sword  j Andrew  with  a cross,  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  X;  James  the  Less  with  a fuller’s  pole; 
John  with  a cup,  and  a winged  serpent  flying  out 
of  it;  Bartholomew  with  a knife ; Philip  with  a 
long  staff,  whose  upper  end  is  formed  into  a cross  ; 
Thomas  with  a lance ; Matthew  with  a hatchet ; 
Matthias  with  a battle-axe  ; James  the  Elder  with 
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a pilgrim’s  staff,  and  a gourd  bottle  j Simon  with 
a saw  and  Jude  with  a club. 

As  the  above  information  may  be  useful  to 
some,  so  might  the  further  description  of  the 
standards  of  the  children  of  Israel  if  anything  is 
Icnown ; or  if  any  badges  are  used  to  distin- 
guish Jacob’s  sons  in  paintings,  after  the  manner 
of  Christ’s  Apostles,  it  might  be  equally  service- 
able to  have  their  individual  distinctions  collected 
in  the  pages  of  & Q.”  J.  Beale. 

[We  have  not  met  with  any  work  on  the  Heraldry  of 
the  Bible.  Our  correspondent,  however,  will  find  a very 
curious  chapter  “ Of  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Twelve  Tribes** 
of  Israel,”  in  The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  edited  by 
Simon  Wilkin,  ed.  1852,ii.32.  “ We  will  not  pass  over,”  says 
this  worthy  knight,  “ the  scutcheons  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
as  they  are  usualW  described  in  the  maps  of  Canaan  and 
several  other  pieces  ; generally  conceived  to  be  the  proper 
coats  and  distinctive  badges  of  their  several  tribes.  So 
Keuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  bars  wave,  Judah  a lion 
rampant,  Dan  a serpent  nowed,  Simeon  a sword  impale, 
the  point  erected,  <fec.  (Gen.  xlix.)  The  ground  whereof 
is  the  last  benediction  of  Jacob,  v/herein  he  respectively 
draweth  comparisons  from  things  here  represented.” 
Master  Sylvanus  Morgan,  however,  begins  v,dth  the  crea- 
tion, deducing  from  the  principles  of  nature  his  Sphere 
of  Gentry,  16G1,  and  in  setting  forth  the  Camp  of  Israel 
has  also  favoured  us  with  the  precise  bearing  of  each 
tribe  as  follows  : — 

“ East. 

“Judah  bare  Gules,  a Lyon  couchant  or, 

Zabulun’s  black  Ship's  like  to  a man  of  warr. 
Issachar’s  Asse  between  two  burthens  girt, 

North. 

As  Dan's  Sly  Snake  lies  in  a field  of  vert. 

Ashur  with  azure  a Cup  of  Gold  sustains. 

And  Xepthali’s  Hind  trips  o’er  the  flowry  plains. 
West. 

Ephraim’s  strong  Ox  lyes  with  the  couchant  Hart. 
Manasseh’s  Tree  its  branches  doth  i.npart. 

Benjamin’s  W olfe  in  the  field  gules  resides, 

South. 

Beuben’s  field  argent  and  blew  Barrs  Vv^aved  glides. 
Simeon  doth  bearc  the  Sword  : and  in  that  manner 
Gad  having  pitched  his  Tent  sets  up  his  Banner.”] 

John  of  Bromyakd,  in  IlEREFOULsniRE,  a 
Dominican  friar  aud  Cambridge  professor,  wrote 
in  opposition  to  Wicklitre  in  1390.  Ilis  principal 
work  is  styled  Sumuice  Eredicantium,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Watt,  was  printed  in  Niirnberg  1485. 
What  else  did  lie  write  ? and  has  this,  or  any 
other  work  of  his,  been  printed  in  England  ? 

Tkonas  E.  Winnington. 

[Fuller,  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  under  a.d.  1390, 
has  the  following  notice  of  this  Dominican  : — “Xov;,  or 
about  this  time,  John  Bromiard,  a Dominican,  first  bred 
in  Oxford,  came  to  Cambridge,  and  there  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity : sent  thither,  perchaijce,  on  design  to 


ferret  out  the  Wicklivists,  to  whom  he  was  a professed 
enemy  ; though  Ralph  Spalding,  a Carm.elite,  was  the  sole 
eminent  Cantabrigian  at  this  time  suspected  to  favour 
their  opinions.”  A list  of  Bromyard’s  printed  works  as 
well  as  of  his  scattered  manuscripts  may  be  found  in 
Pitzseus,  De  Script.  Anglic.,  ed.  1619,  p.  551,  and  in 
Tanner,  Bibliotheca,  ed.  1748,  p.  129.  His  Summee  Free- 
dicantium  has  been  printed  at  Niirnberg,  1485,  fob;  at 
Basle  about  1486,  fob;  and  at  Venice,  in  2 vols.  4to, 
1586.] 

Bartholomteus  Albicies. — There  is  a copy  of 
Liher  Conformitatiim,  by  Bartolomaeus  de  Pisis 
(printed  at  Milan  by  Gotardus  Ponticus,  1510),  in 
the  library  at  Stanford,  purchased  by  my  grand- 
father at  the  Piiielli  sale.  Is  anything  known  of 
Bartolomaeus  ? aud  what  is  the  history  of  the 
book,  which  is  considered  of  great  rarity  by  De 
Bure  ? Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[ Barth oloraseus  Albicius  died  at  Pisa  in  1401  as  a 
Franciscan.  Waddingus  mentions  many  of  his  works, 
mostly  of  a pious  and  ascetic  character.  Amongst  them 
are  Sermones  quadragesimales  de  Contemtu  Mundi,  sive 
de  triplici  Mundo,  Mediob  1488,  4to,  and  Venice,  1503. 
It  seems  also  that  xVlbicius  is  the  same  with  Magister 
Bartholomeus,  whose  Declaratio  super  Regulam  Fratrum 
Minorum  is  inserted  in  the  CoUectio  Rerum  Franciscana- 
rum,  Brixies,  per  Jac.  Britannicum  Brixianum,  1502. — 
Fabricius.^ 

William  Bewick  (4^^^  S.  iii.  453.) — In  an  in- 
teresting communication  from  Hermann  Kindt^ 
he  incidentally  mentions  “ William  Bewick,  the 
painter,  born  1795,  died  1866.”  Can  Her.  Kindt 
or  any  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  kindly  give 
some  further  information  about  this  painter  ? All 
that  is  generally  known  of  him  is  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  B.  H.  Haydon — who,  in  his  journals, 
speaks  of  him  and  his  works — and  that  TheAthe- 
nceum,  in  announcing  his  death,  stated  he  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  wood  en- 
graver, while  all  the  accounts  of  Thomas  Bewick 
agree  that  he  had  an  only  son,  Bobert  Elliott 
Bewick,  who  I find  died  in  1849.  S.  R. 

[William  Bewick,  historical  painter,  was  the  son  of 
William  Bewick  aud  Jane  his  wife,  and  was  born  at 
Darlington  in  1795.  He  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  have 
come  of  a family  of  artists  and  engravers.  His  grand- 
father, William  Bewick,  a native  of  Hedley-fell-house, 
CO.  Durham,  was  a wood-engraver  of  considerable  abilit}^ 
and  Thomas  Bewick,  ‘ the  father  of  wood-engravers,” 
was  a member  of  the  same  stock.  See  a memoir  of  Wil- 
liam Bewick  in  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  of  August, 

1866,  p.  262.] 

Translators.  — Who  are  G.  S.,  E.  S.,  and 
J.  W.  B.,  translators  of  some  of  the  Greek  epi- 
grams in  the  late  Dr.  Wellesley’s  Antholoyia  Poly-- 
ylotta  ? H.  P.  D. 

[The  translators,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are 
Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  E.  Stokes,  and  the  Rev. 
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J.  W.  Burgon,  whose  advice  and  assistance  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  editor  in  the  preface  to  the 
work.l 

Kentledge. — This  word  appears  in  connection 
with  guns  and  carronades,  and  is  written  up  over 
a wharf  in  Wapping  — ‘‘  guns^  carronades,  and 
kentledge.”  What  does  it  mean^  and  what  is  its 
origin?  C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 

[Kentledge  is  a name  sometimes  given  by  seamen  to 
the  iron  pigs  cast  in  a particular  form  for  ballasting  ships, 
and  employed  for  that  purpose.] 


“ THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.” 

(4‘h  S.  iii.  481.) 

In  asking  who  is  the  originator  of  this  phrase, 
your  Amsterdam  correspondent  styles  it  a “ fa- 
vourite English  maxim.”  While  attempting, 
therefore,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of 
the  maxim,  it  may  he  well  to  explain  in  what 
sense  the  maxim  itself  is  now  held  by  English- 
men. The  two  topics  will  not  clash. 

Although,  verbally,  the  phrase  as  it  now  stands 
is  English,  the  idea  which  it  conveys  may  be 
traced,  in  its  primary  but  since  modified  form,  to 
times  far  earlier  than  English  history;  namely, 
to  a season  when  a very  wise  but  by  no  means 
faultless  king  composed  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
King  Solomon  writes : A divine  sentence  ” 

(marg.  rend.  Divination)  ‘‘  is  in  the  lips  of  a king : 
his  mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judgment.”  (Prov. 
xvi.  10.)  Perhaps  there  is,  historically  speaking, 
more  connexion  than  at  first  meets  the  eye  be- 
ween  our  English  maxim  and  this  proverb,  which, 
however,  does  not  imply  impeccability,  but  in- 
fallibility, for  instance  in  uttering  judgment,  in 
giving  sentence. 

Be  it  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pro- 
verb of  Solomon  was  used,  we  are  told,  by  certain 
theologians  as  a proof  of  the  pope's  infallibility. 
‘‘  If  kings  are  infallible,  much  more  popes.” 

But  next,  how  did  any  such  principle  apply  to 
our  English  kings  ? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  respect 
to  the  English  church,  an  English  king  assumed 
the  pope’s  place ; and,  more  than  that,  his  de- 
voted servants  profited  by  the  opportunity  to 
invest  him  with  attributes  which  seemed  to  tran- 
scend those  of  the  pope  himself.  Not  only  did 
parliament  vest  in  our  eighth  Henry  the  right  of 
deciding  ecclesiastical  causes,  prohibiting  appeals 
to  Rome ; but  Cranmer  admitted  his  superiority 
to  all  law.  ecclesiastical  or  civil, — which  brings  us 
veiy  near  to  our  favourite  English  maxim,” 

The  king  can  do  no  wrong.” 

This  maxim,  however  we  favour  it,  is  not  in- 
terpreted by  all  Englishmen  alike.  That  second 


Solomon,  James  I.,  would  probably  have  much 
preferred  the  idea  of  a king  conveyed  by  Cowel — 
“ He  is  supra  legem  by  his  absolute  right.”  The 
view  which  is  generally  entertained  by  English- 
men of  the  present  day  is  well  expressed  by 
Blackstone  in  one  of  those  passages  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  subject  (book  iii.  cap.  17)  : — 

“ That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  is  a necessary  and 
fundamental  principle  of  the  English  constitution  : mean- 
ing only  ....  that,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be 
amiss  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is  not  chargeable 
personally  on  the  king;  nor  is  he,  but  his  ministers, 
accountable  for  it  to  the  people.” 

As  ours  is  a constitutional,  not  a personal 
government,  responsibility  is  not  monarchical,  but 
ministerial.  If,  in  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  public,  our  ministers  do  wrong, 
they  are  not  indeed  decapitated  or  disemboweled ; 
they  are,  however,  extinguished — they  go  out.  In 
this  sense,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Wrong 
may  be  done,  but  it  is  not  done  by  the  sovereign. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  theory,  which  his- 
torically connects  royal  and  papal  infallibility. 
By  many  Roman  Catholics,  infallibility  is  im- 
puted not  to  the  pope  per  se,  but  to  the  pope  m 
council.  So  also  a British  sovereign  can  do  no 
wrong;  but  then  it  is  the  king  in  council.,  the 
queen  in  council ; the  administrative  authority  of 
the  council  being  constitutionally  merged  in  that 
of  the  government  ” for  the  time  being. 

SCHIN. 


“ But  the  king's  power,  though  ample,  was  limited  by 
three  great  constitutional  principles,  so  ancient  that  none 
can  say  when  they  began  to  exist ; so  potent,  that  their 
natural  development,  continued  through  many  genera- 
tions, has  produced  the  order  of  things  under  which  we 
now  live. . . . Thirdly,  he  was  bound  to  conduct  the  execu- 
tive administration  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and,  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his  advisers  and  agents  were 
responsible.” — Macaulay’s  History,  ch.  i. 

Piers  Gaveston  and  the  Spensers  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  illustrate  the  antiquity  of  this  rule. 

One  would  consider  it  to  be  a maxim  of  the 
common  law,  which  must  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  founded  upon  the  essential  principle 
of  the  English  constitution  that  the  king  is  the 
fountain  of  all  justice  from  whom  all  courts  de- 
rive their  power.  This  principle  would  be  con- 
tradicted if  there  existed  anywhere,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  law,  a superior  power  which 
could  constitute  a tribunal  before  which  the  foun- 
tain of  all  justice  could  be  cited.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  crown  would  voluntarily  nominate  a 
court  to  try  itself,  and  thereb}^  acknowledge  a 
superior  power.  It  is  twenty  years  since  I read 
Broome’s  Legal  Maxims,  but  speaking  from  me- 
mory, not  having  the  book  to  refer  to.  Me.  Tiede- 
MAN  would  find  advantage  in  consulting  it. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 
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BORDER  BALLAD  SCRAPS. 

(4th  400.) 

Having  seen  in  your  issue  a communication 
touching  old  Border  ballads,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  “ Gathering  of  the  Elliots,”  allusion 
being  made  to  a lecture  in  which  it  was  referred 
to,  I beg  to  transmit  you  a sketch — cut  out  of 
The  Scots7nan—o^  the  said  lecture,  presuming  it 
is  the  one  meant,  and  may  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
have.  Next  time  I deliver  the  lecture,  I hope  to 
give  four  verses  of  the  slogan,  which  is  all,  I 
rather  think,  that  is  extant;  and  on  the  late 
occasion  I certainly  read  two,  though  one  only  is 
reported.  When  writing  about  Border  ballads, 
allow  me  to  ask  if  you  are  acquainted  with 
^‘Thurot’s  Defeat,”  of  which  I do  not  possess  a 
complete  copy.  It  was  composed  in  honour  of 
the  gallant  Admiral,  then  Captain,  John  Elliot’s 
victory  over  Thurot,  who  attempted  to  invade 
Ireland. 

“ Lilliesleaf— The  Elliots. — Mr.  Walter  Riddell 
Carre  of  Cavers,  gave  a lecture  in  the  Currie  Schoolroom 
here  on  Thursdav  evening,  upon  ‘ The  Elliots  ’ — being  a 
continuation  of  his  lectures  on  the  historical  families  of 
the  Border.  The  Rev.  Adam  Gourlay  was  called  upon  to 
preside.  Mi\  Carre  commenced  by  giving  the  traditional 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  as  (with  slight 
orthographical  differences)  it  is  not  confined  to  Scotland, 
he  first  gave  the  celebrities  among  the  English  Eliots, 
including  Sir  Thomas,  of  Bibliotheca  Eliota  fame ; Sir 
John,  the  statesman  and  patriot;  the  Rev.  John,  ‘the 
apostle’  to  the  American  Indians  ; and  several  others,  of 
humbler  but  not  less  merited  reputation.  Mr.  Carre  then 
crossed  the  Border,  and  brought  forward  the  Scottish  race, 
beginning  with  Larriston,  ‘ Lion  of  Liddesdale,’  the  first 
great  Border  house.  He  gave  biographical  notices  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  members  of  the  several  Elliot  families, 
more  paifficularly  of  the  noble  house  of  Minto,  which  had 
produced  a succession  of  celebrated  men  and  women.  He 
did  not  forget  the  fair  authoress  of  The  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,  daughter  of  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Elliot.  He  men- 
tioned General  Elliot,  of  the  house  of  Stobbs,  the  hero  of 
Gibraltar  (the  Wellington  of  our  Border  land,  as  the  lec- 
turer called  him),  and  Admiral  John  Elliot,  of  the  house 
of  Minto,  the  conqueror  of  Thurot.  Mr.  Carre  then 
brought  forward  the  noted  individual  Elliots  not  identi- 
fied with  the  great  families  he  had  referred  to  -such  as 
John  Elliot,  the  adversary  of  Bothwell,  and  the  hero 
doubtless  of  the  slogan  — 

‘ I have  vanquished  the  Queen’s  Lieutenant, 

And  made  his  fierce  troopers  flee ; 

M}”-  name  it  is  Little  Jock  Elliot. 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ’ 

Ihorlieshope— the  ‘ Arthur  fire  the  Braes’  of  the  minstrel 
Tam  o’  Twizzlehope,  a celebrated  Border  piper,  and 
famous  for  a toddy  bowl  called  ‘ Wisdom,’  but  which, 
notwithstanding  the  name,  had  been  for  fifty  years  more 
fatal  to  sobriety  than  all  the  bowls  in  Castleton;  Mill- 
burnholm — the  alleged  original  of  Dandie  Dinmont ; and 
Cleughhead,  a great  ballad  collector,  who,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Border  lore,  and  from 
whom  he  got  the  large  war-horn  which  may  be  seen  at 
Abbotsford;  besides  many  others.  Mr.  Carre  concluded 
his  lecture,  which  was  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  by 
observing  that  few  of  the  Border  clans  had  contributed 
more  useful  or  devoted  citizens  to  the  public  weal  than 


the  Elliots.  Like  the  Douglases,  Scotts,  and  Kerrs 
(whose  histories  Mr.  Carre  had  previously  given),  the 
Elliots  had  long  since  sowed,  and  reaped,  and  got  rid  of 
their  wild  oats,  and  had  a goodly  crop  of  faithful  and 
disinterested  labours  to  show  as  the  credentials  of  their 
patriotism.  They  had  exchanged  ‘ Wha  daur  meddle  wi’ 
me  ^ ’ for  a much  more  noble  motto  : ‘ Wha  daur  meddle 
with  our  country  7 ’ which  they  had  galiantl3^  defended 
and  honourably  served.  The  audience  was  numerous.” 

W.  Riddell  Oakee. 


GIPSIES. 

(4*^  S.  iii.  405,  461,  518.) 

In  tke  account  given  of  tlie  parish  of  Rossing- 
ton,  in  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Doncaster 
and  its  Vicinity,  by  Edward  Miller  (1804),  I find 
the  following  at  p.  237 : — 

“ Churchyard. — On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir  door 
was  a stone,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  now  remaining, 
where  was  interred  the  body  of  James  Bosvill,  the  King 
of  the  Gipsies,  who  died  January  SO,  1708.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  the  first  name  mentioned  in  the  present 
parish  register  of  deaths,  &c.  For  a number  of  j’ears  it 
was  a custom  of  gipsies  from  the  South  to  visit  his  tomb 
annually,  and  there  perform  some  of  their  accustomed 
rites : one  of  which  was  to  pour  a flagon  of  ale  upon 
the  grave.” 

Possibly  tbis  may  be  tbe  gipsy’s  funeral  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  Charles  Ahdersojst  in  ^‘N.  & Q.” 
p.  518  of  the  current  volume. 

^‘Boswell”  (otherwise  ‘^Bosvill”)  seems  to  have 
been  a common  name  amongst  this  peculiar  people. 
In  Lincolnshire,  gipsies  are  generally  called  Bos- 
wells,” pronounced  Bozzills]  but  I believe  they 
are  rapidly  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  country. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  large  gangs  of  them 
were  constantly  travelling  about,  and  their  en- 
campments in  some  rural  lane  were  often  to  be 
met  with.  They  were  not  very  nice  neighbours, 
however,  as  the  adjacent  farmer  too  often  dis- 
covered to  his  cost.  The  vigilance,  first  of  the 
gamekeeper,  and  more  recently  of  the  county 
police,  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  circum- 
scribing the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and  of 
thinning  their  ranks  very  considerably.  Although 
I have  read  a good  deal  about  them,  it  has  never 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  of  the  “ aristo- 
cracy” amongst  the  gipsies.  I have  ever  found 
them  lazy,  dirty,  miserable-looking  creatures. 
The  poetry  of  gipsy  life,  if  any  such  ever  had 
existence,  has  most  effectually  disappeared;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a race,  they  will  soon  be 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  W.  E.  Howlett. 

Kirton  iu  Lindsey. 


The  following  quotation  from  Hunter’s  History 
of  South  Yorkshh-e  shows  that  Rossington,  near 
Doncaster,  has  been  the  burial-place  of  more  than 
one  king  of  the  gipsies : — 

“Near  the  chancel  door  was  formerh^  a gravestone, 
protected  by  iron  rails,  covering  the  remains  of  Charles 
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Bosvile,  whose  interment  is  recorded  in  the  parish-regis- 
ter as  having  taken  place  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  January’-, 
1708-9.  This  person  is  still  remembered  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  village  as  having  established  a species  of 
sovereignty  among  that  singular  people,  the  gipsies,  who, 
before  the  enclosures,  used  to  frequent  the  moors  about 
Rossington.  His  word  amongst  them  was  law  ; and  his 
authority  so  great  that  he  perfectly  restrained  the  pil- 
fering propensities  for  which  the  tribe  is  censured  ; and 
gained  the  entire  goodwill  for  himself  and  his  people  of 
the  farmers  and  the  people  around.  He  was  a gentleman 
with  an  estate  of  about  200Z.  a- year,  and  is  described  by 
De  la  Pryine  of  Hatfield  as  ‘ a mad  spark,  mighty  fine 
and  brisk,  and  keeps  compaiw  with  a great  many  gen- 
tlemen, knights,  and  esquires,  yet  runs  about  the  coun- 
trjn’  He  was  a similar  character  to  Bampfield  Moore 
Carew,  v/ho,  a little  later,  lived  the  same  kind  of  wan- 
dering life.  No  member  of  this  wandering  race  for  many 
years  passed  near  Rossington  without  going  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  grave  of  him  whom  they  called  their  king ; 
and  I am  informed  that  even  now,  if  the  question  were 
asked  of  any  of  the  people  who  still  haunt  the  lanes  in 
this  neighbourhood,  especially  about  the  time  of  Doncas- 
ter races,  they  would  answer  that  they  were  Bosvile’s 
people.  A critical  history  of  the  gipsies  seems  still 
wanting ; but  a large  collection  of  facts  respecting  them 
was  some  years  ago  given  to  the  world  by  a native  and 
resident  of  this  deanery,  Mr.  John  Hojdand  of  Sheffield, 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.” — i.  68. 

In  this  part  of  Lincolnshire  gipsies  are  still  fre- 
quently called  ^^Bosels.”  I have  been  informed, 
on  what  I believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  this 
word  is  a contraction  of  Bosvile  or  Boswell . There 
were  in  the  seventeenth  century  several  families 
of  gentle  blood  of  tiie  name  of  Bosvile  residing  in 
South  Yorkshire.  I do  not  know  that  the  gipsy 
king  can  be  proved  to  have  been  a member  of  one 
of  these.  It  is,  however,  far  from  improbable 
that  he  was  so.  Edwaed  Peacoge;. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


I can  state  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
locality  that,  forty  years  ago,  gipsies  named  Lee 
used  to  encamp  near  Fairlop  oak,  as  they  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  our  barn  on  very  cold  nights 
in  winter. 

With  respect  to  Shaw,  the  Life-Guardsman : — 

“ Tom  Belcher  was  the  first  to  discover  this  ‘ wild 
flower,’  v/hen  yet  a ‘ bud,’  in  a turn-up  with  a heavier  an- 
tagonist than  himself  at  Woollaston.  in  Nottinghamshire, 
of  which  village  he  was  a native.” — Blaine’s  Rural  Sports, 
ii.  1220. 

“ Shaw,  a corporal  of  the  Life-Guards,  well  known  as 
a pugilistic  champion,  and  equally  formidable  as  a 
swordsman,  is  supposed  to  have  killed  or  disabled  ten 
Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand  before  he  was  killed  by  a 
musket  or  pistol  shot.” — Paul’s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

Gipsy  prize-fighters  used  to  be  suspected  of 
showing  ^‘the  white  feather.”  They  were  slash- 
ing hitters,  but  could  not  take  punishment.  They 
would  go  in  and  win,”  but  had  not  the  heart  to 
wear  their  antagonist  out  if  he  was  a glutton.” 

J.  Wilkins,  B.O.L. 


APPLETON  OF  SOUTH  BEMFLEET,  ESSEX. 

S.  hi.  507.) 

The  name  was  formerly  spelt  Appulton  and 
Apelton,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies 
an  orchard,  i.  e.  apulder-tun,  or  appletree-garden. 
Mr.  Benton,  in  his  History  of  Rockford  Hundred, 
in  course  of  publication,  states  that  the  researches 
of  the  American  Appletons  tend  to  prove  that 
they  were  of  Norman  extraction,  but  derived  the 
name  of  Appleton  from  the  locality  where  they 
were  situated,  Appletuna  and  Appletona  being 
the  names  of  places  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  manors  of  South  Bemfieet  and  Jarvis  Hall 
were  formerly  held  by  the  De  Woodhams.  Joice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Tyrell  (fourth  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  of  Heron  Hall)  married  Thomas  Apple- 
ton,  Esq.,  and  so  the  estate  came  into  the  Apple- 
ton  family.  Morant  has  been  proved  incorrect  in 
several  of  his  dates  respecting  this  family.  Sir 
Henry,  who  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to 
Charles  I.,  was  son  of  Roger,  the  first  baronet 
(who  died  in  1614,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mildmay  of  Moulsham  Hall.)  He 
was  buried  at  Great  Baddow,  three  months  after 
the  reduction  of  Colchester,  which  surrendered 
Aug.  27,  1648.  His  grandson.  Sir  Henry,  died 
in  1680  without  issue.  His  uncle.  Sir  William, 
succeeded  the  brother  of  the  second  Sir  Henry 
and  son  of  the  first  Sir  Henry  the  cavalier.  On 
the  tomb  of  Sir  William  is  a shield  charged  with 
a fess  engrailed  between  three  apples  slipped, 
leaved,  and  stalked  (Appleton),  impaling  quar- 
terly on  a bend  three  chaplets  (Hatt  of  Orsett). 

Isaac  Appleton  Jewett,  one  of  the  American 
descendants,  compiled  a book  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  family  from  family  records.  Mr. 
Benton  says,  further  information  respecting  the 
Appletons  may  be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of 
the  life  and  letters  of  John  W^inthrop  published 
in  1864,  and  the  Winthrop  papers  which  are 
among  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Heygate  has  written  a very 
interesting  tale,  founded  on  facts,  called  Sir  Henry 
Appleton ; or  Essex  during  the  Great  Rehellion 
(London,  Hayes),  which  gives  in  a pleasing  way 
the  events  of  Sir  Henry’s  life. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  interesting  edi- 
torial note  on  this  subject. 

Is  it  certain  that  the  Sir  Henry  Appleton  who 
was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Colchester  in  1648 
was  the  second  baronet  ? It  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  he  was  dead  at  that  time.  In  the 
Commons  Journals,  July  12,  1647,  we  find — 
Henry  Appleton,  of  South  Bemfleete,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  Esquire,'^  compounding  for  his 
estate  for  the  sum  of  3627  13s.  4d : His  offence, 
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that  he  was  in  arms  against  the  parliament.” 
This  proves  that  the  third  baronet,  before  he  came 
to  the  title,  had  fought  for  the  king.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  evidence,  except  what  is  fur- 
nished by  the  siege  of  Colchester,  that  the  second 
baronet  was  ever  under  arms  at  all.  The  question 
would  be  settled  if  any  one  could  furnish  us  with 
the  date  of  the  second  baronet's  death. 

In  my  manuscript  index  of  persons  connected 
with  this  period  of  our  history,  I find  Robert 
Appleton,  a captain  in  the  army  of  1040 ; another 
Robert  Appleton,  or  perhaps  the  same,  a cornet 
in  Sir  Thomas  Glenham’s  regiment  of  horse  5 
Isaac  Appleton,  a justice  of  peace  for  Suffolk, 
1650 ; and  a Captain  Appleton,  who  commanded 
a vessel  of  war,  and  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch  at 
Livorno  circa  1652-3.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
these  people  were  connections  of  the  Appletons  of 
Bemfleet,  but  I have  seen  no  proof  of  it. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


The  name  of  Sir  Henry  Appleton’s  second  wife 
wasRiplingham,  not  Rip^ingham.  The  marriage 
allegation  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Registry, 
under  date  of  Aug.  11,  1628,  is  substantially  as 
follows : The  Right  Worshipful  Sir  Henry  Ap- 
pleton, Knt.  and  Bart.,  of  Bemfleet,  Essex, 
widower,  aged  about  thirty,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Rip- 
lingham,  of  St.  James’,  Clerkenwell,  spinster, 
aged  about  twenty-two,  with  the  consent  of  her 
father,  William  Riplingham,  Esq. ; to  marry  at 
St.  Catherine  Coleman,  London. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 


GIGMANITY. 

S.  iii.  426,  494.) 

I too  have  made  search,  and  I cannot  trace  Car- 
lyle’s quotation  to  its  source.  In  Mr.  Eriswell's 
Familiar  Words  (2nd  edit.  p.  273)  it  is  merely 
quoted  as  from  Thurteli’s  Trial,”  with  Carlyle’s 
remark  in  a foot-note.  I have  carefully  looked 
through  a contemporary  pamphlet  concerning  this 
trial,  and  also  the  account  of  it  in  The  Wonderful 
Magazine  (ii.  711-725),  and  also  the  full  report  in 
the  John  Bull,  with  the  previous  examinations, 
without  being  able  to  meet  with  the  source  of  ! 
the  quotation.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is,  that  I 
Hunt  is  represented  as  hiring  a gig,  whereas  j 
Thurteli  (who,  I presume,  is  the  ^‘respectable” 
man  of  the  quotation)  kept  his  own  gig,  and  “re- 
quested Probert  to  bring  down  Hunt  in  his  own 
jdg.”  In  the  John  BuU,  Eeb.  15,  1824,  was  the 
following  advertisement : — 

“ Weare’s  Murder. — Just  publislicd,  in  8vo,  price  Os.  in 
boards,  a True  and  Full  Account  of  t!ie  Murder  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Weare,  of  Lyon’s  Inn,  London  ; includ- 
ing the  Circumstances  which  "first  led  to  the  Discovery  of 
the  Murder— the  Depositions  taken  before  the  Magis- 


trates—the  Coroner’s  Inquest — the  Trial  of  the  Prisoners— 
the  Execution  of  Thurteli,  &c.  &c.  Also  a Copy  of  the 
Declaration  delivered  by  Hunt  to  Mr.  Wilson  after  his 
Condemnation,  carefully  copied  from  the  original  in  his 
own  handwriting,  exclusively  in  this  Work.  B3'  George 
Henry  Jones,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates.  Embellished  with 
Views  of  Gill’s-hill  Cottage — of  the  Pond  where  the  Body 
was  deposited — of  Hill’s  Slough,  where  the  Body  was 
found — and  with  Portraits  of  the  Prisoners,  and  their 
Autographs — a Plan  of  Gill’s-hiU  Cottage,  and  of  the 
surrounding  Country,  &c.  &c. — London : printed  for  Sher- 
wood, Jones,  and  Co.  Patei  noster-row.” 

This  volume  I have  not  seen.  It  would  appear 
to  be  a different  work  to  that  printed  by  Kelly, 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  H.  H.,  and  from 
its  high  price  must  have  been  an  exhaustive 
work.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Carlyle  may  have 
obtained  his  quotation  from  this  source.  The 
report  of  the  trial  in  the  John  Bidl  is  given  with 
great  fulness,  and  fills  a special  supplement,  Jan. 
11,  1824;  and,  both  before  and  after  the  trial,, 
there  are  several  leading  articles  on  the  subject, 
which,  together  with  reports  of  the  previous  exa- 
minations, &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  volumes  for 
1823-4 ; but  I fail  to  trace  in  them  that  definition 
of  respectability  quoted  by  Carlyle.  In  one  of 
these  leading  articles  {John  Bull,  Jan.  18,  1824, 
p.  29)  a reference  is  made  to  the  cases  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  quoted  in  the  defence  read  by 
Thurteli : by  whom  that  defence  was  written  is, 
I believe,  not  known.  These  instances  were 
taken  from  the  well-known  Percy  Anecdotes,  said 
to  be  written  by  “'two  brothers  of  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Mont  Benger.”  Their  real  names 
were  Robertson  and  Byerley  according  to  Mr. 
Timbs,  quoted  in  a note  by  Mr.  Pig  got  (4^**  S.  ii.- 
605  *),  but  in  the  article  in  the  John  Bull  Thur- 
tell’s  defence  is  spoken  of  as  “ a tissue  of  lies 
and  mock  sentiment,  mixed  up  with  some  little 
anecdotes  from  Miss  Benger’s  books.”  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  a Miss  Benger  was  con- 
nected with  the  authorship  of  the  books ; and  if 
so,  this  throws  a light  on  the  Mont  Benger  of 
their  title-pages.  In  the  defence  that  was  read, 
for  Hunt,  he  complained  that  “ the  theatre  and 
the  painter  were  employed  in  poisoning  the  public- 
mind.”  This  referred  to  the  production  of  a piece 
called  The  Gamblers  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in 
which  the  real  gig,  so  often  referred  to  during 
the  trial,  was  produced  upon  the  stage.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  used  by  Mr.  Andrews  (Thurtell’s 
counsel)  as  an  argument  for  postponing  the  trial 
from  Dec.  5 to  .Jan.  6;  and  Mr.  Gurney,  for  the 
prosecution,  observed : — 

“As  regai’ded  the  announcement  contained  in  the 
placard  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  the  performance  ex- 


* Sec  also  “N.  & Q.”  D‘  S.  vii.  214,  v/here  Mr.  Timbs’ 

note  on  this  subject  iirst  appeared.  Mr.  Olphar  llamst, 
in  his  Ilandhook  of  Fictitious  Names,  gives  a reference  to 
this;  but  “Berger”  i.s  misprinted  for  “Benger.”  Mr. 
Timbs  is  silent  concerning  the  word  “ Benger  ” and  its 
meaning. 
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iiibited  in  that  place  of  amusement,  he  thought  with  his 
learned  friends,  that  nothing  more  infamous  was  ever 
attempted,  and  he  was  surprised  that  in  this  country  of 
justice  and  humanity  any  number  of  people  could  be 
collected  to  witness  such  an  exhibition,  unless  it  had  been 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  disgust  at  the  unfeel- 
ing attempt  of  the  person  having  the  management  of  the 
theatre.  An  English  audience  should  have  expressed 
their  opinion  of  that  want  of  feeling  by  a burst  of  depre- 
cation, which  would  have  taught  its  possessor  a necessary 
and  useful  lesson.” — John  Bull,  Dec.  7,  1823. 

The  gig  being  in  so  many  ways  prominently 
before  the  public,  may  have  readily  connected 
the  respectable  ” Thurtell  with  the  idea  of  that 
species  of  vehicle.  Cuthbert  Bede. 


Thames  Embankment  (4*^  S.  iii.  541.)  — Sir 
T.  WiNNiNGTON  is  right  that,  in  1859,  the 
Embankment,”  meaning  the  present  work,  had 
not  been  thought  of,  and  the  general  idea  of  such 
a thing  was  forgotten.  But  it  had  been  very 

seriously  entertained  ” in  1840  or  1841,  when  a 
Royal  Commission  was  in  existence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  London  Improvements. 

The  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Lord  Lincoln 
and  First  Commissioner  of  Woods,  was  Chairman 
af  the  Commission ; and  I am  the  only  survivor 
of  it.  One  of  its  members,  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
died  lately  at  a very  advanced  age.  The  other 
members  whom  I remember,  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
Sir  C.  Barry,  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr. 
Alderman  Humphrey,  and  Lord  Colborne,  have 
been  long  dead. 

The  Secretary,  who  as  usual  did  most  of  the 
work,  was  Mr.  Bhillipps  of  the  Office  of  Woods — 
one  of  the  best,  ablest,  most  laborious,  and  most 
modest  public  servants  that  ever  lived — also  long 
since  dead. 

The  Commission  was  utterly  futile  as  to  results, 
because  Parliament  and  the  Government  gave 
us  no  sort  of  aid  as  to  money.  We  proposed  to 
charge  the  cost  on  the  Coal  Duties,  which  was 
scouted. 

But  we  made  the  most  elaborate  scheme  for  a 
Thames  Embankment;  and  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
stances of  how  a project  may  fail  if  it  is  too  early 
for  public  opinion,  and  succeed  easily  a little 
later,  that  this  plan  of  ours,  which  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  present  one,  was  derided 
by  The  Times  and  other  papers,  and  fell  almost 
still-born,  whereas  now  it  has  sailed  gallantly 
into  port  with  no  difficulty. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  was  our  chief  witness, 
and  I well  remember  the  zeal,  humour,  and  hon- 
hommie  with  which  he  urged  his  plan  forward. 

Lyttelton. 

Artistic  Queries  (4‘^  S.  iii.  527.) — The  car- 
toon drawn  for  Punch  by  the  now  famous  water- 
colour painter,  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  was  a caricature 
of  Lord  John  Russell  as  Jack  Sheppard  carving 


his  name  on  the  beam,”  after  George  Cruikshank’s 
well-known  etching.  The  cartoon  was  engraved 
and  published  in  a very  early  number  of  Punch, 
in  1842 : I should  say  when  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
was  a pupil  with  the  late  Ebenezer  Landells,  the 
eminent  wood-engraver.  G.  A.  S. 

Reform  Club. 

P.S.  John  Gilbert  has  also  drawn  for  Punch. 
He  designed  one  of  the  covers  for  the  monthly 
parts  ; and  he  drew  a caricature  of  the  late  King 
of  Hanover,  with  his  English  ducal  coronet  in  his 
hand,  begging  from  the  English  people. 

Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  (4**'  S.  iii.  531.) — The 
following  extract  from  the  Cuddesden  registers 
will  settle  the  question  as  to  date  and  place  of 
burial : — 

“ Burials. — Cuddesden,  1652  : Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  of 
Cuddesden  Avas  buried  October  15.” 

I subjoin  a few  dates  which  may  be  of  use  to 
Tewars  : — Thomas  Gardiner  was  elected  and 
sworn  Recorder  of  London,  January  25,  1635. 
July  3,  1638,  Thomas  Gardiner,  Esq.,  Recorder, 
being  Reader  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  presented 
with  1007,  two  hogsheads  of  claret,  and  one  pipe  of 
canary.  October  6,  1640,  admitted  to  freedom  of 
city  of  London  by  order  of  the  court  of  aldermen. 
November  25,  1640,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. May  2,  1643,  discharged  from  his  office 
by  the  court  of  aldermen,  having  absented  him- 
self. May  I in  return  ask  whether  an  impression  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gardiner’s  seal  is  known  to  exist,  as  I 
wish  to  ascertain  the  arms  borne  by  him  ? There 
is  no  inscription  to  his  memory  in  Cuddesden 
church.  Editor  Misc.  Genealogica. 

Mnason  oe  Cyprus  (4**^  S.  iii.  216,  321,  413, 
465.) — Mr.  T.  J.  Buckton  and  St.  Luke  are  not 
at  one.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  the 

commencement  of  Our  Lord’s  teaching  was  in 
A.D.  26.”  In  the  Gospel  of  the  latter  (iii.  23)  we 
read:  ‘^And  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,”  ^.  e.  was  about  thirty,  or  had 
nearly  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  This  was 
immediately  after  his  baptism  by  John,  and  just 
before  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Both 
which  events  were  anterior  to  his  entrance  upon 
his  public  ministry.  If  then,  in  a.d.  60,  Mnason 
had  been  a disciple  thirty  years,  he  must  have- 
become  one  from  almost  the  first  day  that  Our 
Lord  began  to  teach  — a circumstance  for  which 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a shade  of  proof,  or  indeed 
that  he  was  converted  by  Our  Lord  at  all.  Be  it 
granted  that  apxaicp  fiudriTy  do  mean  an  original 
disciple,”  still  this  proves  no  more  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  first  believers  than  that  d(/)’ 
dpxatW  proves  that  the  very  first  days  ^ of  the 
Gospel  are  here  referred  to,  as  they  certainly  are 
not. 

St.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  s.  47  (Jacobson’s  edit.,  1840),  styles 
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that  church  aoxatai/  Kopii/Oloou  ilcitXrjffLav  on  which 
we  have  in  the  foot-notes^  quoted  from  Wotton, 
this  gloss : — 

“ Ecclesia  Corinthiorum  dicitur  apxct.la,  non  absolute, 
cum  enim  Clemens  scripserit  hanc  Epistolam,  Ecclesia 
Christi  nondum  quadraginta  annorum  fuit,  sed  respectu 
habito  ad  alias,  imo  ad  ipsam  Ecclesiam  Komanam,” 

In  the  commencement  of  the  section,  alluding  to 
St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  writes  : — 

’AmAajSere  rt'iv  eVtcrroAV  tov  fiaKapiov  HavAov  rod 
^AiroffroKov.  Ti  irpuTov  vpuv  eV  o-pXi!  Eua776Ai'ou 
eypaxf/c;^  . . . 

Will  any  one  contend  that  eV  apxp  here  can  pos- 
sibly refer  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Not  a word  having  been  said  concerning  the 
age  of  Mnason,  no  opening  is  afforded  for  dis- 
pute about  it. 

In  conclusion,  I must  take  leave  to  say  that  I 
do  most  earnestly  protest  against,  as  spurious  and 
unsound,  that  peculiar  kind  of  criticism  on  any 
subject  whatsoever — especially  matters  of  his- 
torical fact  — which  has  nothing  better  for  its 
support  than  bare  hypothesis  and  assumption.  It 
is  illogical,  to  say  the  least,  if  not  even  worse : 

nihilo  nihil  fit.”  Does  it  reach  to  fiee- 
handling,  even  on  matters  not  important,  we  may 
all  do  well  to  pause  and  revolve  with  ourselves 
the  caution — “ hae  nugae  seria  ducent.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory. 

Lord  Byron  (P**  S.  iii.  284,  418.) — This  anec- 
dote was  repeatedly  told  in  my  hearing,  and  in  the 
same  words,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  poet,  and 
long  before  any  biography  of  him  was  written. 

The  person  who  related  it  was  well  known  to 
me,  and  I have  implicit  faith  in  his  statement. 
He  saw  the  youth  come  out  of  Lavender’s  house 
with  a tankard  in  one  hand  and  a sixpence  in  the 
other,  cross  over  Parliament  Street,  and  enter  the 
public-house.  The  friend  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing said,  There  is  Lord  Byron  going  for  a 
tankard  of  ale  with  one  of  Lavender’s  sixpences.” 

It  does  easily  fit  in  with  the  biography  of  his 
lordship  ” by  Moore,  which  states  that  about  1798 
Lord  Byron  was  under  the  care  of  Lavender  in 
Nottingham. 

Moore  says  he  was  at  the  same  time  reading 
some  of  the  Latin  classics  with  ^‘Mr.  Rogers.” 
If  it  could  be  remembered,  there  is  much  to  be 
told  worth  noting  about  this  J.  D.  Rogers,  who 
was  an  American  loyalist  receiving  a pension 
from  the  British  Government.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Bill  Family  (4‘*’  S.  iii.  457.) — Mr.  Leighton 
will  find  a full  abstract  of  .Tohn  Bill’s  will  under 
the  date  of  April  24,  1630,  in  the  Domestic 
Calendars  of  Charles  I.  He  will  also  find,  under 
the  date  of  September  21,  1660,  in  the  Domestic 
Calendars  of  Charles  H.  an  account  of  the  state 


of  the  king’s  printers  for  England,”  from  which  it 
appears  that  John  Bill  bought  one  half  of  the 
office  from  Robert  Barker,  the  son  of  Christopher 
Barker,  to  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
office.  John  Bill  the  printer  resided  at  Caen 
Wood,  near  Hampstead,  afterwards  the  well- 
I known  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  Bill,  Esq.,  who  was 
sequestered  for  delinquency  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  married  Lady  Diana  Pelham,  widow 
of  John  Pelham,  Esq.,  of  Brocklesby,  and  daughter 
of  Mildmay,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  parish 
registers  of  Hampstead  record  the  burial  of 
^CJohn  Bill,  Esq.  from  Cane  Wood,”  on  Oct.  4, 
1680.  Tewars. 

Blunderbuss  (4^^  S.  iii.  460.) — There  is  an 
old  story  of  the  times  when  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries were  held  in  honour,  of  a lady  in  a cathe- 
dral town  asking  the  schoolmaster : Is  my  son  in 
a fair  way  to  be  a canon  ? ” “A  very  fair  way, 
madam : he  is  a blunderbuss  already.” 

Eitzhopkins, 

Motto  Query  (4^’*  S.  iii.  337.) — Mowe  wari- 
lie,”  the  motto  assumed  by  the  Mather  family, 
and  also  their  crest,  are  allusive  to  the  name 
Mather,  A.-S.  a mowing  ; whence  our  math 
and  aftermath.  The  name  probably  is  not  local 
(as  Mr.  Lower  suggests),  but  means  a mower. 

W.  G. 

The  Locust-tree  (4**^  S.  iiL  492.) — In  his  note 
on  Cobbeit’s  Indian  corn.  Sir  T.  E.  Winnington 
also  mentions  Cobbett’s  locust  trees.  I knew  an 
old  gentleman  who  grew  some  of  these  trees,  and 
who  always  pointed  them  out  as  ^^the  trees  that 
John  the  Baptist  fed  on  in  the  wilderness.”  He, 
however,  had  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a scholar, 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  H.  Stephens  in  his 
commentary  on  St.  Matthew  iii.  4 had  made  the 
‘Mocusts  ” to  be  the  fruit  of  a tree — viz.  by  reading 
aKpdSesj  “ wild  pears,”  instead  of  afcploes,  locusts.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Crom  a boo  ” (4‘h  S.  ii.  438,  614 ; iii.  275.)— 
The  answer  of  Belfastiensis  to  the  queries  on 
this  subject  is  so  complete  that  I should  not  have 
troubled  you  further  had  I not  chanced  on  the 
following  quotation  in  The  Antiquary's  Portfolio^ 
vol.  i.  p.  95  : — 

“ The  Earl  (of  Kildare)  was  ordered  to  discontinue  his 
motto  ‘ Crom  a boo,’  as  it  caused  feuds  between  the  noble 
Irish  families.— Collins’s  MS.  relative  to  the  Fitzgeralds, 
&c.” 

If  this  MS.  is  accessible,  it  may  explain  more 
fully  the  reason  and  origin  of  these  feuds. 

Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 

St.  Michael-le-Pole  (4“^  S.  iii.  383.) — The 
old  churchyard  to  which  your  correspondent  re- 
fers is  still  in  existence  and  undisturbed,  a few 
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tombstones  remaining  overground,  while  others 
are  probably  below  the  surface. 

The  portion  of  the  old  city  wall  near  the  gate 
of  the  Lower  Castle  Yard,  in  Great  Ship  Street, 
was  refaced  in  great  part  some  twenty  years  ago, 
but  much  of  the  original  wall  still  remains  both 
there  and  where  its  course  crosses  Kennedy’s 
Lane.  Its  whole  circuit  of  the  old  city,  as  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Map,  can  still  be  visibly  traced 
from  the  back  windows  of  the  houses  which  ad- 
join it.  C.  M‘C. 

The  Life  of  Pill  Gaelick  ” S.  iii.  427.) 
In  answer  to  Jesse  Thrhee’s  inquiry,  I can  state 
that  The  Life  of  Fill  Garlich  was  written  by  the 
late  Sir  Edmund  Temple,  author  of  Travels  in 
Feru,  and  is,  I believe,  in  a great  measure  an 
autobiography.  K. 

Avranches. 

Bohltee  (4*^  S.  iii.  404,  492.) — Many  thanks 
to  your  correspondents  for  their  prompt  replies  as 
to  the  Flying  Highwa^mian.”  I am  glad  to  say 
that  I have  been  able  to  procure  a copy  of  The 
Highwaymen  of  Wiltshire.  It  cannot  be  true 
that  “to  the  tribe  of  Boulters  we  can  raise  no 
heraldic  trophy”  (p.  62),  as  I am  already  ac- 
quainted with  five  different  coats  attributed  to 
them.  Is  there  any  pedigree  showing  the  mar- 
riage of  a Blagdon  with  a Boulter,  mentioned  on 
p.  61-2  ? I should  also  feel  grateful  for  particulars 
of  Nathaniel  Bolter,  the  bell-founder  (1654),  other 
than  are  given  in  the  Church  Bells  of  the  Rev.  W. 
■C.  Lukis,  1857.  W.  C.  B. 

WoEEALL  Family  (4^*^  S.  iii.  482.)— H.  S.  E. 
inquires  after  the  bearings  of  four  coats  of  arms 
quartered  by  the  Worrall  family.  Is  not  the 
fourth  quoted  that  of  Westby  of  Ravenfield,  co. 
York  ? The  arms  of  this  family  are  : “ Argent  on 
a chevron  azure,  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field.” 

By  an  old  pedigree  in  my  possession,  I find  that 
Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Worrall  of  Strinds, 
in  the  chapelry  of  Bradfield,  married,  Dec.  1736, 
George  Westby  of  Gilthwaite,  co.  York,  whose 
great-grandfather  was  George  Westby  of  Raven- 
field,  given  in  Dugdale’s  Visitation  of  Yorkshire 
1006.  The  only  male  issue  of  this  alliance  was 
George  Westby,  who  inherited  the  Howorth 
estates  and  other  property  in  Yorkshire  through 
the  Laughton  family.  Charles  Sotheraiv. 

Satirical  Medal  S.  iii.  429.)  — Another 
of  these  brass  medals  bears  on  the  obverse  two 
heads  in  one,  with  the  papal  and  the  imperial 
crowns,  and  the  motto  “ ►J*  IH  vietvte  . tva  . 
LEFABITVE  . IVSTVS  .”  On  the  reverse,  a car- 
dinal’s and  a bishop’s  head-covering,  with  “ coi7- 

STITVES  . EOS  . PEINCIPES  . SVPEE  . OMNEM  . 

TEERAM.”  I have,  besides,  a silver  one,  larger,  and 
evidently  German.  The  cardinal's  head  forming, 
when  inverted,  the  head  of  a fool,  with  cap  and  I 
bells.  The  legend,  “ des  . bapst  . gebot  . ist  . ' 


WIDER  GOT  . MDXLiii.”  On  the  reverse  are  two 
figures  sitting  upside  down  : the  one  a bishop  with 
the  hol}^  cup ; the  other  Calvin,  with  his  pointed 
beard,  in  woman’s  clothes,  holding  the  Bible  and 
a lighted  candle.  falsche  . leee  . gilt  . 
HiCHT  . MEHR  . MDXLIII.”  A third,  not  a satirical 
medal,  has  on  one  side  MartInVs  LVtheeVs 
theoLogIe  D;”  and  on  the  other  a candlestick, 
and  a broad-sleeved  hand  taking  the  bushel  otf  the 
lighted  candle.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  letters  being  twice  as  high  as  the  others  ? 

P.  A.  L. 

Coheiresses  of  Henry  VI.  (4^*'  S.  iii.  505.) — 
“ Were  Eleanor  Plantagenet  and  her  sisters  the 
ultimate  coheiresses  of  Henry  VI.  ?”  Certainly 
not.  The  coheirs  of  Henry  were  the  descendants 
of  the  three  legitimate  daughters  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  his  legitimated  children,  John  and 
Joan  Beaufort.  Their  descendants  were — 1.  From 
Philippa  of  Lancaster — the  Kings  of  Portugal, 
Emperors  of  Germany,  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Dukes  of 
Parma,  Kings  of  Spain.  2.  From  Elizabeth  of 
j Lancaster — Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Dukes  of  Exeter  (ex- 
tinct), Earls  of  Westmoreland  (extinct).  3.  From 
Katherine  of  Lancaster — the  Kings  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Emperors  of  Germany,  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
Kings  of  France.  4.  From  .John  Beaufort — 
Kings  of  England  (through  Henry  VII.),  Scot- 
land, Earls  of  Devon  (extinct),  Stafford  (extinct). 
5.  From  Joan  Beaufort — Greystock  (extinct), 
Salisbury  (extinct),  Norfolk  (extinct),  Northum- 
berland, Buckingham  (extinct).  Kings  of  England 
(through  Edward  IV.),  Fauconberg  (extinct), 
Latimer  (extinct),  and  Abergavenny  (extinct). 

By  the  above  word  extinct,  I do  not  mean  that 
the  family  is  necessarily  extinct,  but  that  the  title 
in  that  family  is  so.  Mr.  Leighton  will  see  that 
there  are  abundance  of  coheirs  of  Henry  VI. 
without  going  back  to  the  earlier  of  the  two 
houses  of  Lancaster.  Hermentrude. 

SocH  OR  Sock  (4*^*  S.  iii.  500.)  — Is  not  this 
from  Latin  socius  — a companion,  an  intimate 
The  word  soeh  or  sock  (either  as  a verb  active  or 
as  a noun)  was,  and  probably  still  is,  in  very 
common  use  at  Eton  in  the  sense  of  grub.  “ Come 
and  sock  ” or  “ have  some  sockf  or  “ sock  me,” 
means  come  to  the  pastry-cook’s,  or  have  some 
sweets,  &c.  The  word,  I take  it,  is  from  socius 
or  socio,  to  entertain.  Hic  et  hbiqtje, 

“ Edinburgh  Review  ” : Lord  Brougham’s 
Christian  Names  (4‘‘'  S.  iii.  499.) — In  the  article 
thus  headed,  it  is  said  that  ‘^both  Lord  Cockburn 
and  the  reviewer  seem  ignorant  that  Lord 
Brougham  himself  was  baptised  Hcmry  Feter.^' 
But  Lord  Cockburn,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Brougham 
(chap.  i.  221),  gives  in  a note  the  very  extract 
from  the  register  of  births  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, ‘^30  Sept.  1778,”  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent G.,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses — 
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“ Mr.  Archibald  Hope,  Royal  Bank,  and  tlie  Rev. 
Principal  Robertson,”  the  names  being  Henry 
Peter.  T.  C. 

CuLYERKEYS  (P*’  S.  iii.  480.) — I cannot  ex- 
actly answer  Me.  Britten’s  question^  but  in  my 
copy  of  Dr.  Prior’s  Popular  Naines  of  British 
Plants  I have  noted  tliat  the  oxlip  is  called  covey- 
keys  in  Kent.  This,  then,  is  most  probably  the 
plant  that  is  wanted.  B.  H.  C. 

Tombstone  Emblem  (4*^  S.  ii.  37.) — The  tomb- 
stone emblem  which  Dr.  Rogers  inquires  about 
is  a mason’s  mark.  It  occurs  also  on  the  cathedral 
tower  and  steeple  at  Brechin,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  between  1354  and  1374.  An  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  subject  of  masons’  marks  will  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archce- 
ologicol  Society,  2nd  Ser.  ii.  67. 

Aiken  Irvine. 

Kilbride  Bray. 

Richardus  re  Arca  Mystica  ” (41*’  S.  iii. 
484.) — Some  years  since  I picked  up  at  a book- 
stall a copy  of  this  treatise,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.  At  the  time 
I made  an  effort  to  trace  the  date  and  printer’s 
name  of  the  volume,  but  found  no  clue  to  either. 
My  copy  is  apparently  of  the  same  issue  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Leighton.  It  has  the  bastard 
title  Richardus  de  Arca  Mystica.  The  reverse  is 
blank,  followed  by  ‘‘Annotatio  capituloru  libri 
primi  de  Arca  Mystica  Magistri  Richard!  de 
Sancto  Victore.”  This  occupies  one  page.  On  the 
reverse,  under  the  running  title  Richardus  de  Arca 
Mystica,  the  treatise  commences*as  in  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton’s description.  No  pagination  or  catchword. 
The  signatures  run  (a),  a 2,  a 3,  a 4 ; then  four 
leaves  without  signahares,  then  b,  and  so  on.  In 
my  copy  the  capitals  are  not  rubricated,  nor  in- 
serted by  hand  ; a space  is,  however,  left  around 
each  for  future  ornamentation.  Aiken  Irvine. 

Kilbride  Bray. 

Neether  or  Nither  (4*^  S.  iii.  444,  517.) — 
I Some  years  back,  when  in  Sicily,  I met  an  Italian 
1 gentleman  who  had  resided  in  this  country  for 
some  years,  and  had  acquired  considerable  mas- 
j tery  over  our  language.  I remember  his  telling 
\ me  an  anecdote  of  an  Englishman  and  a Scotch- 
man disputing  as  to  whether  the  word  should  be 
pronounced  “ neether”  or  “neither,”  and  agreeing 
i to  refer  the  question  to  an  Irishman,  who  decided 
that  it  was  “ neither.”  W.  H. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  dictionaries 
may  say,  I intend  always  to  pronounce  the  word 
“neither”  neether,  as  I have  done  for  many  years; 
and  my  reason  for  this  practice  is  the  general  rule 
that  diphthongs,  in  which  both  vowels  are  not 
sounded,  mostly  have  the  latter,  not  the  former, 
silent — as  in  heaven,  receive,  ‘people,  quaint,  and 
many  other  like  words.  In  some  few  only — as 


couple,  belief — is  the  former  vowel  silent.  I 
think  it,  therefore,  better  to  follow  the  general 
rule  in  regard  to  neither,  and  not  to  add  it  to  the 
exceptions ; and  I have  heard  it  pronounced  neether 
by  many  “ a good  reader  and  careful  speaker.” 
Certainly  the  diphthong  in  it  should  be  sounded 
in  the  same  way  as  that  in  either ; and  I believe- 
very  few  persons,  among  those  solicitous  about 
their  pronunciation,  say  ither.  Quh^stor. 

Meole  (4***  S.  iii.  457.) — Perhaps  the  following 
fragment  of  a note  on  the  name  of  Maol-Leach- 
line,  a Dane  who  carried  away  the  shrine  of  St. 
Colomb  from  Derry,  may  be  of  use  to  your  cor- 
respondent Salop : — 

“Maol,  a servant.  It  is  al-ways  applied  to  religious 
servants.  Coptic,  Mahal  or  Mial,  ingenicuh.  Arab. 
Malik  and  Mamalik,  servants.  Maoulasii,  in  Persian,, 
properly  signifies  an  associate ; . . . Cois-maol,  a sacred 
or  consecrated  servant.  Hence  Casmilli-s  of  the  Eomans. 
O’Brien  derives  Maol  from  Maolagh,  bald.  . . . Maol, 

a servant  or  shaved  person,  devoted  to  some  religious 
order.  It  is  probable  that  this  Dane  had  been  a devoted 
servant  to  the  church  which  he  robbed.” 

St.  Schiria. 

Penmen  : Thomas  Tomkins  (4**‘  S.  iii.  459.)— 
Thomas  Tomkins  attained  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years.  When  the  Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Gloucester,  with  Prince  Leopold,  attended  at 
Guildhall,  July  11,  1816,  to  receive  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  introduced  to  them 
in  the  chamberlain’s  parlour,  whither  they  had 
been  conducted  to  see  the  fifty  duplicates  of  the- 
honorary  freedoms  and  thanks  which  between 
1776  and  that  year  had  been  written  by  him. 
Six  earlier  ones  by  him  were  unfortunately  burnt, 
and  were  not  replaced.  The  transcript,  in  156 
pages,  of  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
the  Irish  Society,  and  the  duplicates  preserved  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  of  addresses  presented 
by  that  body  to  the  sovereign,  are  also  specimens 
of  his  work.  More  accessible  specimens  of  his 
powers  are  the  titles  to  many  splendid  publica- 
tions, particularly  Macklin’s  Bible,  Thomson’s 
Seasons,  The  Social  Day,  by  P.  Coxe,  The  Micro- 
cosm of  London,  and  the  Houghton  collection 
of  prints.  He  was  the  author  of  Rays  of  Genius 
collected  to  enliven  the  Rising  Generation,  which 
has  prefixed  to  it  an  engraving  by  Schiavonetti 
of  his  portrait  by  Engleheart.  Charles  Turner 
engraved  in  mezzotint  the  portrait  of  him  painted 
1789  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ho  died  Sep- 
tember 5,  1816,  at  his  residence  in  Sermon  Lane, 
Doctors’  Commons.  W.  P. 

Part  the  second  of  The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Letters,  by  W.  Massey,  Loud.  1763,  8vo,  treats  of 
calligraphy,  and  contains  particularly  — 

“ A ])i-ief  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  English  Pen- 
men, with  the  Titles  and  Ciiaractcrs  ot  the  Books  that 
they  published  both  from  the  liolling  and  Letter-press.’^ 

The  names  of  the  authors  referred  to  are  placed 
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in  lexicographical  order,  and  in  the  short  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  them  appear  some  curious 
notes,  quotations,  and  references  to  works  on  book- 
keeping and  aritlimetic,  edited  by  some  of  them, 
including  our  old  friend  (according  to)  Cocker: — 

“ Ingenious  Cocker, now  to  rest  thou’rt  gone, 

]So  art  can  show  thee  fully  but  thine  own ; 

Thy  rare  arithmetic  alone  can  show 

What  sums  of  thanks  we  for  thy  labours  owe ! ” 

Allusion  is  made  to  some  noted  foreign  penmen 
in  a quotation  from  Thomas  Weston's  Andlla 
CalligrapliicB j 1680  : — 

“ Let  Holland  boast  of  Velde,  HuvUman, 

Of  Overhecque,  and  Smyters  the  German  ; 

France  of  her  Phrysius,  and  Barhedor, 

The  unparallel’d  Materot,  and  many  more, 

Of  these  that  follow  Rome  and  Italy, 

Vignon,  and  JuUanus  Sellery  ; 

Heyden,  and  Curione ; and  in  fine 
Of  Andreas  Hestelius,  Argentine  ; 

England  of  Gething,  Davies,  BillingslyP 

Geoege  White. ^ 

70,  Russell  Square. 

Peeachee  oe  Aechbishop  King’s  Funeeal 
Seemon  S.  hi.  481.) — If  I am  not  mistaken, 
he  was  Richard  Daniel,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Armagh, 
1722-31,  who  was  an  author.  Abhba. 

Remaekable  Coincidence. — The  coincidence 
noted  by  Fitzhopkins  (^4*^  S.  hi.  455)  does  not 
strike  me  as  very  remarkable,  but  perhaps  he  will 
find  the  following  occurrence  of  the  same  idea 
still  more  noteworthy.  Ksempfer,  on  a tour  near 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  speaking  of  his 
Persian  camp-followers : — 

“ Pars  . . . excurrebat  in  hortos  ....  pars  otiosa 
remanens  sermones  miscebat  obscoenissimos  et  k Chris- 
tiano  homine  detestandos.  Quos  ego  maledictos  cum 
appellarem,  et  in  nostrate  Republica  igne  expiandos ; 
unus  agasonura  respondit : Vohis  igitur  Christianis,  si  in 
provinciam  nosiram  jus  foret,  hrevi  ligna  dejicerentP 
(Amoenitatum  Exoticarum  fascic.  ii.  417.) 

H.  Y. 

Seegeants  (4*^  S.  hi.  252,  470.) — I am  sorry 
the  learned  Aemigee  thinks  me  mistaken.  What 
I said  was  perfectly  correct.  The  object  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  pins  on  the  wig  of  the  ser- 
geants, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
otherwise  than  as  ^’a  black  patch,”  represents  the 
coif  and  nothing  else.  The  coif  is  essential  as  the 
emblem  of  the  dignity  of  sergeant ; and  the  black 
cap,  which  was  and  is  still  occasionally  worn 
over  it,  and  which  Aemigee  ridiculously  calls 
the  coif-cap,”  is  not,  and  never  was,  a signifi- 
cant part  of  the  costume  of  a sergeant.  Aemigee 
cannot  think  that  I supposed  the  original  coif  to 
be  black.  Job  J.  B.  Woekaed,  Barrister. 

Hoese’s  Head  in  Acoustics  S.  iii.  500.) 
This  superstition,  so  to  call  it,  is  very  prevalent 
in  tlte  CO.  Clare,  Ireland.  Near  the  old  mansion 
of  R.,  where  I spent  some  of  the  years  of  my 
childhood,  was  a field  in  which  was  a very  fine  echo. 


This  was  invariably  attributed  to  the  skull  of  a 
horse  which  had  lived  on  the  estate  for  thirty 
years,  and  which  was  buried  in  that  field.  I 
remember  well  finding  the  skull  and  carrying  it 
away  from  the  field,  with  no  injury  to  the  powers 
of  the  echo,  as  may  be  supposed.  I also  fre- 
quently heard  the  peasants  and  farmers  gravely 
say,  in  accounting  for  such  and  such  a public 
building  being  good  or  bad  for  hearing,  that  a 
horse’s  skull  had  or  had  not  been  buried  in  it 
when  in  process  of  erection.  Cywem. 

Porth-yr-Aur,  Carnarvon. 

0 Richaed  ! 0 MON  Rt)i ! ” (4^^  S.  iii.  455.) — 
Vide  Chansotis  nationnles  et  populaires  de  France, 
par  Du  Mersan,  Paris,  1830,  3rd  edit , p.  80.  In- 
quirers after  French  songs  might  .'«ave  themselves 
much  trouble  by  consulting  the  above  valuable 
work,  the  cheap  edition  of  which  is  only  five  francs 
fifty  centimes.  Du  Mersan  is  the  “Chappell”  of 
France.  James  Heney  Dixon. 

Iron  Gates  (4**^  S.  iii.  249.) — Manv  thanks  to 
H.  D.,  C.  W.  M.,  G.  W.  M.,  and  C.  W.  Sutton. 

1 should  like  a copy  of  the  Cheshire  ballad,  but 
absence  from  England  prevents  my  availing  my- 
self of  Me.  Napiee’s  kind  offer.  I must  wait. 
Lewis  has  not  only  derived  inspiration  from  the 
old  signs  (for  he  has  pressed  the  “Wizard”  as 
well  as  the  “ Gates”  into  his  service),  but  he  has 
also  made  use  of  the  legend,  ex.  gr. : — 

“ Of  marble  black  as  the  raven’s  back, 

A hundred  steeds  stood  round ; 

And  of  marble  white,  by  each  a knight 
Lay  slumbering  on  the  ground.” 

■ Stephen  Jackson. 

The  English  Peisonees  eeleased  by  Buona- 
PAETE  (4^*^  S.  ii.  55.)  — Sir  George  L.  Tuthill,  of 
London,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Coleridge  and 
Lamb,  and  at  one  time  physician  to  Bethlehem 
and  Westminster  hospitals,  was,  together  with 
his  lady,  among  the  detenus  in  France  during  the 
revolution.  In  his  obituary  (see  Annual  Bio- 
graphy and  Obituary  for  1836)  it  is  stated  : — 

“ His  captivity  had  continued  for  some  years,  whsn 
Lady  Tuthill  was  at  length  recommended  to  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  the  First  Consul,  and,  being  provided 
with  a petition,  encountered  Napoleon  and  his  suite  on 
their  return  from  hunting,  and  respectfully  presented  her 
memorial.  The  result  was  propitious,  and  in  a few  days 
they  were  on  their  road  to  England.” 

Is  this  circumstance  mentioned  by  any  contem- 
porary writer?  W.  H.  T. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Two  Christian  Names  (4**^  S.  iii.  494.)  — 
Heementrude  surely  needs  not  to  be  reminded 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule ; but  Miss 
Edwards  would  be  as  much  justified  in  making 
her  hero’s  ancestors  all  seven  feet  high,  as  in  as- 
signing to  them  two  Christian  names  at  a time 
when  a contrary  practice  was  all  but  universal. 

May  I ask  your  correspondent  for  some  little 
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information  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Calendarium 
Genealogicu7n,  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
Hermejsttrtjde  in  another  communication. 

C.  J.  E. 

^ Goldeit  Vanity  ” (4^^  481.)_Two  ver- 

sions of  this  song  will  be  found  in  W.  H.  Logan’s 
Pedlar's  Pack — a collection  of  songs  and  ballads, 
recently  published  by  Paterson  of  Edinburgh. 

B. 

Oye  ” os,  Oe  PoRTiONER  (4^*’  S.  iii.  318, 
479.) — We  presume  that  the  rendering  of  ^^ne- 
potis  ” in  the  minute-book  of  the  Sasine  record, 
by  the  registrar  from  the  Instrument  of  Sasine 
itself,  by  “oye”  was  wrong,  unless  the  latter 
signifies  nephew  as  well  as  grandson,  which  is 
much  to  be  doubted.  In  old  charter  Latin,  7iepos 
is  found  signifying  both  grandson  and  nephew ; 
and,  unless  from  the  context,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  meaning.  It 
has  however,  never  in  any  instance,  come  under  our 
observation  signifying  the  grandson  of  a brother 
or  sister.  And  the  extract  given  from  the  Sa- 
sine shows,  pretty  evidently,  that  Archibald  Smyth 
appeared  in  the  character  of  procurator  or  at- 
torney for  “Kobert  Smyth  his  nephew,  lawful 
son  of  the  deceased  Eobert  Smyth,  eldest  (or 
greatest)  by  birth  of  Thomas  Smyth,  portioner  of 
Inveresk.”  Accordingly,  Archibald  was  a younger 
brother  of  Eobert  deceased,  and  both  were  sons 
of  Thomas  the  portioner.  (Printed  Metours  of 
Services,  passim,  3 vols.  folio.) 

But,  as  we  may  here  be  permitted  to  add, 

portioner  ” is  not  so  restricted  in  meaning  as 
Ms.  Irving  would  have  it  (p.  318).  It  is  every 
day  applied  to  the  holder  of  a share  in  a property, 
whether  that  share  is  a diviso,  or  indiviso  one. 
And  the  fact  of  Thomas  Smyth  being  served  heir, 
in  1636,  in  two  oxengates  of  land  in  Inveresk,  and 
also  in  two  and  a half  acres  in  the  moor  of  that 
property  or  place,  shows,  whether  that  moor  origi- 
nally was  undivided,  and  held  as  a commonty 
by  all  the  burgesses,  or  not ; that  Thomas  Smyth’s 
predecessor  was  vested  in  a sjjecial  part,  of  the 
extent  of  two  and  a half  acres.  Espedare. 

Eichard  Payne  Knight  (4^*^  S.  iii.  473.)  — 
Your  correspondent  Hermann  Kindt  asks  some 
questions  about  Eichard  Payne  Knight,  and  whe- 
ther the  journal  translated  by  Goethe  into  Ger- 
man has  ever  been  published  in  its  English  dress. 
Payne  Knight  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my  grand- 
father, Sir  Edward  Winnington,  who  died  in  1805 ; 
and  I possess  at  Stanford  much  literary  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, both  scholars  of  no  slight  attainments. 

I have  never  seen  this  journal,  and  had  it  been 
publisned  it  would  most  probably  have  found  its 
way  to  our  library,  where  every  other  known 
work  of  this  author  is  on  the  shelves.  On  Payne 
Knight  s death,  his  residence  in  Herefordshire 


passed  to  his  brother  Andrew,  well  known  as  an 
horticulturist,  whose  only  son  was  accidentally 
shot.  The  estate  was  left  to  his  daughter,  Lady 
Eouse  Boughton,  and  her  family.  His  son  has 
taken  the  name  of  Boughton  Knight,  and  is  the 
present  possessor  of  Downton  Castle.  The  male 
heir  of  the  family,  Mr.  F.  Winn  Knight,  M.P.  for 
West  Worcestershire,  disputed  unsuccessfully  the 
inheritance  j but  retains  the  hereditary  trustee- 
ship of  the  British  Museum,  in  consequence  of 
the  liberal  donation  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  to  that 
institution. 

The  Knights  derived  their^property  early  in  the 
last  century  from  the  iron  trade  in  Worcestershire  • 
and  the  great  works  at  Cookley,  near  Kidder- 
minster, still  continue  partially  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Bishop  (P^  S.  iii.  423,  487.)— I have  always 
understood  that,  when  port  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  the  spiced  bowl,  the  seducing  potation 
IS  called  “bishop”;  if  claret  is  used,  it  is  then 
“ cardinal  ” ; but  if  burgundy,  then  it  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  “pope  ’’  — each  being  the  orthodox  spe- 
cific to  “ drown  the  cares  ” of  those  three  digni- 
taries respectively.  I have  profanely  imbibed  all 
three,  and  can  say — 

“ How  happy  could  I he  with  either, 

Were  t’other  dear  charmers  awav.” 

E.  V. 

The  Excellence  oe  Learning  (4“^  S.  iii.  508.) 
Please  to  inform  Veritas  that  there  are  “ more  of 
them  ” : — 

“John  Smith,  his  hook  : 

God  give  him  grace  on  it  to  look. 

Not  only  to  read,  but  to  understand  ; 

Learning  is  better  than  house  and  land : 

When  house  and  land  is  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent.” 

Hermentrude. 
Popular  Names  of  Plants  : Harebell  v 
Bluebell  (P^  S.  iii.  242,  414,  469,  512.)  — f 
bow  to  the  correction  of  E.  F.  I told  you  at  first 
that  I was  no  botanist,  and  it  is  plain  that  I 
confused  the  “ cuckoo-pint  ” with  the  “ cuckoo- 
flower.” But  on  the  grave  question  of  Harebell 
V.  Bluebell  who  shall  decide?  for  my  judges  dis- 
agree. According  to  Mr.  Noell  Eadecliffe  and 
E.  E.,  I may  congratulate  myself  on  being  correct, 
while  E.  F.,  and  particularly  Mr.  Fish  wick, 
consider  my  nomenclature  inadmissible.  Would 
it  not  be  desirable,  for  the  elucidation  of  truth  in 
this  most  important  discussion,  that  each  writer 
should  add  his  native  county  to  his  signature  ? It 
is  possible  that  we  might  then  discover  where 
Campanula  7'otundifolia  is  termed  a harebell  and 
where  a bluebell.  You  already  know  that  I am  a 
native  of  Lancashire.  But  on  such  subjects  what 
shall  be  considered  a final  authority?  Is  any 
naturalist  armed  with  sufficient  personal  prestige, 
or  must  we  send  up  a petition  to  the  crown  frorn 
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all  the  correspondents  of  “N.  & Q.”  praying  Her 
Majesty  to  settle  this  point  of  the  Queen’s  Eng- 
lish for  us  ? 

While  I have  heard  a harebell  termed  a blue  bell 
(excuse  my  using  my  own  nomenclature)  I have 
never,  before  reading  E.  E.’s  communication, 
known  a bluebell  styled  a harebell.  I am  the 
more  inclined  to  persist  in  my  epithets,  since  the 
Campanula  rotiindifolia  is  not  strictly  blue,  while 
the  “wild  hyacinth”  is.  What  is  the  origin  of 
the  word  harebell  f Hermentruds. 

Perhaps  the  following  authorities  may  substan- 
tiate the  claim  of  the  wild  hyacinth  to  the  name 
of  harebell : — 

“ Hyacinthus  anglicus,  English  harebels,  the  blew 
harebels  or  English  jacinth,  white  harebels.”  — Gerarde’s 
Herbal  (1597). 

“ Haresbells,  Hyacinthus  anglicus.” — Skinner,  Etym. 
Botan.  (1671.) 

“ Hairbell,  the  name  of  a flower,  the  hyacinth.” — Dr. 
■Johnson. 

“Hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  common  hyacinth  or  hare- 
bells.”—Miller,  Card.  Diet. 

“ Scilla  nutans,  harebell  squill  or  wild  hyacinth.”  — 
Kees’s  Cyclop.  (Sir  J.  E.  Smitli.) 

“Hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  harebells.”  — Don’s  Hart. 
Cantab. 

“ Scilla  nutans,  harebell  or  wild  hyacinth.”  [And  under 
Campanula  rotundifolia :]  “ We  suspect  poets  sometimes 
mistake  this  for  the  harebell.” — Sowerby,  Eng.  Bot. 

“ Scilla  nutans,  hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  harebell.” — 
Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nat. 

“ Hyacinthus  non-scriptus,  scilla  nutans,  harebell, 
squill.” — Curtis,  Entomol. 

“ Scilla  non-scripta,  harebells.” — Loudon,  Encyclop. 

I have  no  doubt  of  the  Campanula  rotundifolia 
being  the  “ bluebell  of  Scotland,”  but  the  name  is 
comparatively  modern.  The  above  writers  call  it 
simply  “bell-flower.”  E.  F. 

Maiden  Honesty. — Although  the  Lunaria  annua, 
annual  honesty,  may,  according  to  Gerarde,  be 
called  “ honestie  among  our  women,  which  name 
he  presumes  is  derived  from  the  transparency  of 
the  seed-vessels,  in  which  the  whole  may  be 
viewed  without  deceipt,”  I believe  the  maiden 
honesty  inquired  for  by  Mr.  Prior  is  the  Clematis 
vitalba,  called  in  many  counties  “ virgin’s  bower  ” ; 
and  this  plant  grows  very  commonly  in  Wiltshire 
in  hedge-rovrs  and  chalky  banks.  I cannot  find, 
as  stated  by  A.  TI.,  that  this  Lunaria,  “known  by 
many  other  names,”  has  any  magic  power  attri- 
buted to  it  by  Shakspere ; if  so,  I should  be  glad 
to  be  referred  to  the  passage  in  his  works. 

There  is  the  Osmunda  lunaria  or  Botrychium 
lunaria  (moon- wort),  which  is  said  by  Mi.ler  to 
be  sought  after  by  philosophers,  herbalists,  and 
those  who  hunt  after  wonderful  secrets  and  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  having  supernatural  virtues 
attributed  to  it ; but  I cannot  find  that  this  moon- 
wort  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspere,  unless  we  take 
it  to  be  the  fern-seed  noticed  in  the  First  Part  of 
Henry  IV,  Act  II.  Sc.  2, — by  Gadshill  when  he 


says,  “ W^e  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk 
invisible.”  I hope  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject through  the  medium  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  as  many 
mistakes  arise  by  confounding  one  plant  with 
another.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  Moomrort  (moon 
and  wort),  station-flower,  honesty.” 

Sidney  Betsey. 

Sydenham. 

No  doubt  harebell  is  properly  the  name  of  the 
flower  mentioned  by  Hermentrede.  There  is  a 
pure  white  variety,  still  it  is  the  plant  known  as  the 
“ bluebell  of  Scotland,”  which  gives  name  to 
that  beautiful  and  plaintive  air,  “The  Bluebells 
of  Scotland.”  The  wild  hyacinth,  no  doubt,  is 
also  always  called  the  bluebell ; (there  is  a flesh- 
coloured  variety  of  it  also)  ; but  the  harebell  is 
the  bluebell  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  of  the 
ballad.  It  grows  in  equal  profusion  on  our  Welsh 
mountains.  CiWRM. 

Porth-yr-Aur,  Carnarvon. 

Walker’s  MSS.  (4«‘  S.  iii.  483.)  — The  MSS. 
of  Dr.  John  Walker  were  forwarded  to  the  library 
by  his  son,  WTlliam  Walker,  a druggist  in  Exeter, 
in  1754,  seven  years  after  his  death.  They  do 
not  form  part  of  the  Rawlinson  collection.  My 
mistaken  statement  in  “N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  218 
(corrected  in  Annals  of  the  Bodl.  Library,  p.  167), 
that  they  had  belonged  to  Rawlinson  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a portion  had  about  that  time 
been  found  amongst  a mass  of  Rawlinson’s  papers, 
with  which  they  had  at  some  period,  probably  in 
the  last  century,  become  mingled.  They  have 
recently  been  boundf  and  form  twelve  volumes  in 
folio  and  eleven  in  quarto.*  W.  D.  Macray. 

St.  Dympna  S.  iii.  403,  461.)  — A life  of 
this  Irish  Saint  was  published  by  the  Rev.  John 
OTJanlon,  author  of  Lives  of  St.  Malachy  O' Mor- 
yair  and  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  at  Dublin,  in  1863. 
He  visited  Gheel  with  a view  to  this  biography, 
and  appears  to  have  referred  to  ail  accessible 
sources  of  information  and  tradition. 

W.  D.  Macray. 

“ Anti-Coningsby”  (4*’"  S.  iii.  480.) — Anti- 
Coningsby  and  The  Impostor  are  by  W.  North. 
See  the  title-page  of  his  City  of  the  Jugglers;  or, 
Free-trade  in  Souls,  London,  1850. 

S.  Halkett. 

Advocates’  Lib^ar^^ 

Childern  Langley  and  Chiltern  (4*'*  S.  iii. 
370,  419.)  — If  Sir  Thomas  Winnington  will 
look  at  p.  50  of  Wats’s  edition,  under  “ Paul, 


* Having  occasion  to  refer  above  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Bodl.  Library,  may  I be  permitted  to  point  out  that  the 
discovery  of  the  unknown  Caxton  by  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
v/hich  has  been  lately  noticed  in  various  quarters  as 
altogether  a new  thing  (see  “ NT.  & Q.”  S.  iii  404)  was 
first  mentioned  in  that  volume,  published  in  June  of  last 
year. 
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fourteenth  Abbot,”  he  will  find  the  passage  in 
{Question. 

M.  Paris  there  says  that  both  Childewike  and 
Childe  Langley  derived  their  names  from  being 
set  apart  for  the  supply  of  milk  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  house ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
he  said  so  upon  good  authority.  The  royal  palace 
which  gave  its  name  to  King’s  Langley  seems  to 
have  occupied  a portion  of  the  site  of  Childe 
Langley ; the  remaining  portion  retaining  the 
name  of  “ Childerne  Langley,”  by  which  name  it  | 
was  known  in  1380.  Henry  Thomas  PtiLEY. 

Very  like  Smoke  ” (P**  S.  iii.  500.) — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  industry  of  colouring  meer- 
schaum pipes  was,  and  probably  is  still,  thriving 
in  Paris.  I remember,  when  living  in  one  of  the 
streets  surrounding  the  Palais-Royal,  to  have 
seen  opposite  the  house  in  which  I lived  a man, 
with  his  window  open,  smoking  all  day  long  and 
all  the  year  round  curiously  elaborated  meer- 
schaum pipes.  I met  him  one  day,  and  could  not 
help  asking  him  how  he  could  resist  such  inhala- 
tion of  nicotine.  He  told  me  he  was  a professional 

meerschaum  colourer  ” for  the  account  of  Ma- 
dame Hubert,  an  extensive  pipe-dealer  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  paid  a yearly  salary  of 
1500  francs,  and  supplied  gratis  with  tobacco. 

J,  Ph.  B. 

I have  heard  that  there  used  to  be  a man  at 
Oxford  who  made  a living  by  colouring  pipes. 
He  had  a machine  made  of  India-rubber,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  could  smoke  a dozen  pipes  at 
once.  I know  nothing  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  story.  “ I tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told 
to  me,”  only  remarking  that  the  person  from  whom 
I had  it  thoroughly  believed  it.  A.  O.  V.  P. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  Translations  from  the 
Herman  S.  iii.  521.)— The  late  Dr.  Wheweli 
publishf^d  anonymously  in  1847  a thin  volume 
called  Ve?’.se  Translations  from  the  German^  includ- 
ing Burger  s LenorCj  Schille?''s  Song  of  the  Belf 
and  other  Poems  (Murray).  The  initials  E.  C.  H.” 
of  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  English  hexa- 
meter translation,  which  Mr.  Kindt  marks  with 
a query,  are  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Craven 
Hawtrey,  Provost  of  Eton. 

William  Aldis  Wright. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Child  of  Hale  S.  iii.  508). — The  fol- 
lowing tracts  relate  to  Hale  and  its  wondrous 
Child : — 

Memorials  of  Hale.  [Signed]  W.  S.  Hale,  1848  [z.  e. 
Rev.  Wil'iam  Stewart.]  Liverpool.  12mo. 

The  Child  of  Hale.  [A  poem  by  J.  R.  Stewart.]  Liver- 
pool. 12mo. 

Sketches  of  Home.  [Signed]  ^‘E.  S.”  [i.  e.  Mrs. 
Stewart.]  Hale  Parsonage.  1843.  12mo. 

From  the  first  named  I ^quote  the  following 
particulars : — 


“ John  Middleton,  the  Child  of  Hale,  was  born  in  1578, 
and  buried  in  Hale  churchyard  in  162^  His  gravestone 
is  yet  to  be  seen  about  the  centre  of  the  south  side,  with 
an  inscription  on  it  in  letters  run  v/ith  lead  ; — 

‘ Here  Keth  the  Bodie  of  John  Middleton  the  Giant, 
borne  1578  ; dyed  1623.’ 

He  was  9 feet  3 inches  in  height;  his  hand  17  inches 
long.  . . . This  gigantic  personage  is  also  mentioned  in 
Plot’s  History  of  Staffordshire;  in  Gregson’s  Iraymerds 
of  Lancashire;  in  Baine’s  History  of  Lancashire;  and  in 
the  note  to  Bagster’s  Bible  (1st  Samuel,  i7th  chapter, 
4th  verse).” 

In  addition  to  these  references  of  Mr.  Stewart’s, 
allow  me  to  direct  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  attention  to 
a stoiy  narrated  of  the  Child  of  Hale  in  T.  W. 
Barlow’s  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Historical  Col- 
lector (ii.  16),  which  I transcribe  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  your  readers  : — 

“ There  exists  a cavity  in  the  sands  near  Hale,  in 
Lancashire,  where  tradition  asserts  on  one  occasion  the 
famous  ‘ Child  ’ fell  asleep,  and  on  awaking  he  found  all 
his  clothes  had  burst ; and  so  much  had  he  grown  during 
this  short  nap,  that  he  doubted  his  own  identity;  and 
on  his  way  homewmrds  he  was  attacked  b}’-  a furious  bull; 
but  so  strong  had  he  become,  that  he  caught  it  by  the 
horns,  and  threw  it  to  an  immense  distance  ; after  which, 
his  terrified  assailant  kept  at  a respectable  distance,  and 
suffered  him  to  proceed  without  further  molestation  ! ” 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L. 

Joy n son  Street,  Strangeways. 
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Merlin;  or,  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur:  a Prose 
Romance  (about  1450 — 14fi0,  A.D.)  Edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  by 
Henrj’-  B.  Wheatley.  With  an  Essay  on  Arthurian 
Localities  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Esq.  Paid  III. 
(Early  English  Text  Society.) 

Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaits  in  Commendation  of 
Vertue  and  Vituperation  of  Vice.  Maid  by  Sir  David 
lAndesay  of  the  Mount,  alias  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinburgh,  by  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  (Earlj^  English  Text  Society.) 

In  this  third  part  of  Merlin,  Mr.  Wheatley’s  useful 
labours  have  been  brought  to  a close,  at  least  so  far  as 
his  text  is  concerned.  The  unique  MS.  from  which  it  has 
been  printed  being  unfortunately  imperfect  at  the  end, 
the  story  has  been  completed  by  a translation  from  the 
original  French  MS.,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  for 
which  Mr.  Wheatley  has  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Furiiivall. 
The  portion  of  the  text  here  given,  upwards  of  300  pages, 
is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  Essa}^  b}^  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  their  Historical  Origin,  Chief 
Country  and  Fingalean  Relations,  which  occupies  upwards 
of  150  pages,  and  in  which  Mr.  Glennie  seeks  to  establish, 
that  as  in  the  Merlin  of  Romance  three  persons  are  con- 
founded— the  really  historical  Merlin  being  a bard  of  the 
North  in  the  sixth  century — so  in  the  Arthur  of  romance 
are  confounded  more  persons  than  one,  and  “ the  Arthur 
to  whom,  as  an  actual  historical  character,  the  traditions 
of  the  great  conquering  king  arc  ultimately  to  be  traced, 
was  simply  a sixth  century  Gnledig,  or  leader  of  the 
Northern  Cymry.”  This  Essay  is  to  be  published  sepa- 
rately by  Edmondson  and  Douglas. 
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The  second  publication  is,  as  the  title  shows,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  series  of  the  Works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay 
of  the  Mount,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Hall.  With 
reference  to  the  announcement,  that  the  Merlin  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  publication  of  a fourth  Part,  containing 
the  Titles,  Preface,  Glossary’',  and  Index,  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  the 
advisability  of  following  the  example  of  the  Percy  Society, 
and  publishing  a series  of  title-pages  for  the  guidance  of 
the  subscribers,  in  binding  up  this  now  voluminous  as 
well  as  interesting  series  of  Early  English  Texts. 

Gated tetical  Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  de- 
signed to  aid  the  Clergy  in  Public  Catechising.  By  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Francis  Hessej^  VoL  I.  Illustrating  the 
Prayer-Book  from  the  Title-page  to  the  end  of  the  Col- 
lects, Epistles,  and  Gospels.  (Parker.) 

The  Student’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  With  an  Histo- 
rical and  Explanatory  Treatise.  By  William  G. 
Humphrey,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
(Bell  & Daldy.) 

The  recent  movements  in  the  church  and  the  appoint- 
ment and  Reports  of  the  Ritual  Commission  have  com- 
bined with  many  other  circumstances  to  awaken  increased 
interest  in  our  beautiful  Church  Service,  and  to  this  we 
owe  the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Procter,  Mr.  Campion, 
Mr.  Beamout,  and  Mr.  Blunt.  The  two  books,  whose 
titles  we  have  transcribed  as  above,  are  of  a kindred 
character.  Mr.  Hessey’s  volume  is  intended  to  be  of  use 
to  those  who  wish  to  follow  out  effectively  the  practice 
of  public  catechising,  and  in  so  doing  to  show  the  spiritual 
character  and  ancient  origin  of  our  Book  of  Prayer. 
That  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  though  compiled  more 
particularly  for  the  use  of  historical  students,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  acceptable  to  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  the  laity,  who  desire  to  be  intelligent  as  well 
as  faithful  members  of  the  church.  Both  books  bear 
evidence  of  the  piety  and  learning  of  their  editors. 

The  Round  Table.  By  William  Hazlitt.  (Sampson 
Low  & Co.) 

Ballad  Stories  of  the  Affections,  from  the  Scandinavian. 
By  Robert  Buchanan.  (Sampson  Low  & Co.) 

These  form  two  new  volumes  of  the  prett3%  cheap,  and 
instructive  collection  of  pocket  volumes  issued  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  & Co  under  the  title  of  “ The  Bayard  Series.” 
Though  essentially  different  in  character,  they  are  equally 
valuable  additions  to  the  series.  The  essays  which,  under 
the  title  of  The  Round  Table,  were  contributed  to  The 
Examiner,  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  vast 
number  of  those  who  now  recognise  in  William  Hazlitt 
one  of  the  most  reflective  and  graceful  of  modern  essay- 
ists. While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lovers  of  the  rich 
old  poetry  to  be  found  in  genuine  ballads  will  acknow- 
ledge their  obligations  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  his  spirited 
versions  of  the  glorious  old  songs  of  Scandinavia,  and 
find  no  fault  with  him  for  his  occasional  introduction  of 
effective  and  picturesque  phrases  borrowed  from  his 
native  dialect. 

Nature- Study ; or,  the  Art  of  attaining  those  Excellencies 
in  Poetry  and  Eloquence  which  are  mainly  dependent 
on  the  Manifold  Influence  of  Universal  Nature.  By 
Henry  Dircks,  C.E.,  LL.D,,  &c.  (Moxon.) 

Mr.  Dircks,  who  is  already  familiarly  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  by  his  biographies  of  those  great  inventors, 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  Samuel  Hart  lib,  as  well 
as  by  many  publications  of  purely  scientific  interest — all 
partaking  of  the  strictly  practical  character,  to  be  looked 
for  in  a member  of  the  profession  to  which  Mr.  Dircks 
belongs — has  in  the  book  before  us  entered  into  a very 
different  and  more  speculative  field  of  study.  Mr.  Dircks’s  ( 


views  on. the  pleasures,  objects,  and  advantages  of  Nature- 
Study,  which  are  advocated  very  earnestly,  are  far 
from  those  of  the  old  proverb— “ Poeta  nascitur  non  fit  ” ; 
and  those  who  may  be  least  convinced  of  their  soundness, 
will  at  least  be  pleased  with  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  are  advanced,  and  the  cento  of  exquisite  passages 
from  the  poets  by  which  they  are  illustrated. 

The  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  — The  second 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on  Historical  MSS.  was 
held  at  the  Rolls  House  on  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  carry  out  Her  Majesty’s  Commission. 
The  Commissioners  present  were— Lord  Romilly,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  Dr.  Russell,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Dasent,  and  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy.  Since  their  last 
meeting,  the  Secretary  has  received  no  less  than  one 
hundred  letters  from  various  possessors  of  manuscript 
collections,  offering  their  aid  and  co-operation.  Several 
noblemen  and  other  possessors  of  MSS.  have  most  liberally 
and  disinterestedly  placed  their  collections  at  the  service 
of  the  Commissioners.  Several  have  sent,  and  others 
have  offered  to  send,  their  papers  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  to  be  reported  upon  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Record  establishment.  Inspectors  were  appointed  to 
make  a preliminary  survey  of  all  MSS.  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  very  much  advanced  by  possessors  of 
collections  sending  their  inventories  or  catalogues,  if  they 
have  any,  to  be  inspected  in  the  first  instance.  Several 
reports  were  also  laid  before  the  Commissioners;  one, 
very  interesting,  on  the  historical  papers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  drawn  up  by  permission  of  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments. 

The  Dyce  Library  and  Collection. — The  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce  has  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  his  important  dramatic  library,  with  its  unique 
editions  of  Shakespear,  and  all  his  pictures,  miniatures, 
antique  rings,  and  other  works  of  art,  upon  the  condition 
that  a suitable  room  is  built  to  receive  them. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  wiiom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose: 

SoRTBEs’  History  of  Durham.  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  Mi'.  J.  Maclean,  Hammersmith. 


A Tour  on  the  Rhine,  by  the  Baron  Von  Gerning.  4to,  plates.  Abo  nt 
ISIS. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Edward  King,  Bookseller,  Lymiugton,  Hants. 


Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

A.  M.  You  would  vrobnbly  find  the  will  in  the  registry  office  at 
Chester.  See  Sims's  Manual  for  the  Genealogists.  &c.  p.  345. 

L.  M.  A.  We  have  a letter  for  this  Correspondent.  Where  shall  we 
send  it  ? 

Me  N.  G.  Officers  of  the  militia  and  volunteers  habitually  use  the 
cockade.  Our  Correspon  tent  will  find  much  upon  the  subject  in  our  1st 
S.  iii.  and  ix.,  and  2iid  S.  vii.  and  ix. 

Stella’s  Request.  Our  Correspondent  will  find  three  articles  on 
Stella  in  our  present  Series,  i.  400,  491 ; ii.  237- 

■ G.  T.  D.  For  Bar  of  Michael  Angelo,  see  “N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  ii.  166; 
2nd  S.  xii.  56. 

M. iv  Marriages.  Clarry  will  find  ivhat  is  wanted  in  “N.  &Q.”lst 
S.  i.  467;  ii.62. 

M.  E.  B.  The  quotation  is  from  Dr.  Donne's  "Funeral  Elegies  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Soul,"  line  245. 

Erratum — 4th  S.  iii.  p.  490,  col  i.  line  36, /o?-  “ St.  Andrew’s  ” rrafJ 
“St.  Audoen’s.’’ 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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WILLIAM  COMBE,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  TOURS 
OF  DR.  SYNTAX.”  * 

The  hiographer  seems  to  have  accepted  without 
sufficient  care  the  statement  that,  after  his  return 
to  England  in  1766,  Combe  entered  the  office  of 
a solicitor  in  the  Temple,  and,  after  the  usual 
course  of  study  and  dinners,  was  called  to  the 
Bar”:  quoting  Campbell’s  assertion,  that  ^^on 
one  occasion  he  even  distinguished  himself  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham.”  Campbell 
meant  (not  L.  C.  Nottingham,  who  died  1682, 
but)  L.  C.  Northington,  who  gave  up  the  seals 
in  July,  1766.  It  is  beyond  Mr.  Hotten’s  power 
of  amputation  to  shorten  the  usual  course  ” into 
less  than  half  a year ; and  if  the  biographer  will 
be  good  enough  to  accept  1762  for  the  period  of 
the  alderman’s  death,  and  suppose  (perhaps  erro- 
neously) that  between  September,  1762,  and  July, 
1766,  there  would  be  time  enough  for  the  usual 
course  ” before  the  call,  he  still  has  to  account 
for  the  journey  which  he  makes  his  hero  take 
so^  as  to  meet  in  Italy  with  Sterne,  who  left  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  France  in  1762  on  his  way, 
and  returned  to  London  from  York  in  1767  j 
because  Combe’s  absence  was  not  a trip,  but,  ac- 
cording to  another  authority  cited  in  the  ^Hife,” 
a residence  ^‘for  many  years”  before  1768.  Perhaps 

* Concluded  from  p.  548. 


the  biographer  had  not  thought  of  consulting  the 
books  of  the  Temple  for  the  period  of  the  Terms 
kept  by  his  hero,  and  the  date  of  the  Call. 

The  Bristol  Observer,  cited  by  the  biographer, 
describes  Combe  as  visiting  Bristol  Hot- wells 
about  1768,  living  in  a most  princely  style  after 
residing  abroad  for  many  years,  and  generally 
called  Count  Combe  (the  Duke  Combe  of  Camp- 
bell’s notice)  : Mr.  Hotten  pictures  him  as  heavily 
in  debt,  after  the  loss  of  the  16,0007,  and  too 
proud  to  ask  his  father  to  free  him,  in  1768,  after 
a coolness  had  occurred  consequent  upon  the 
father’s  cautions,  and  the  son’s  ceasing  to  visit 
his  home,  but  taking  to  the  gaming-taffie.  The 
readers  of  the  passage  in  the  extract  from  the 
Repository  will  see  that  Combe  had  told  Mr. 
Ackermann  that  the  fortune  was  spent  ^^not  in 
gaming  or  any  positive  vice,”  but  in  showy  liv- 
ing ; and  if  the  Alderman  Alexander  was  really 
Combe’s  father,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
essay  will  have  to  be  revised:  probably  to  the 
effect  that  Combe,  for  whom  a guinea  a week 
was  thought  to  be  a fitting  provision,  was  a 
swindler  who,  on  his  capital  of  2,0007  and  some 
expectations,  competed  for  a few  years  with  the 
D’Orsays  and  Brummells  of  his  day. 

According  to  this  “life,”  Combe  gave  up  his 
house  in  Bury  Street  and  deserted  his  office  in 
the  Temple;  enlisted  as  a common  soldier;  in 
1770,  after  obtaining  his  discharge,  set  up  as 
a teacher  of  elocution,  and  became  a waiter  at 
Swansea ; it  was  only  his  family  that  he  studied  to 
avoid ; and  shortly  after,  hearing  that  they  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  and  crossed 
over  to  France,  where,  after  numerous  adventures, 
he  entered  the  French  army ; at  another  time  he 
assisted  in  the  refectory  of  a French  monastery ; 
and  was  in  London  1771-2.  Yet  the  biographer’s 
acquaintance  with  the  family  affairs  requires  some 
explanation : for,  according  to  Combe  himself,  about 
this  time  he  had  no  family  to  be  avoided ! This, 
if  the  alderman  was  really  Combe’s  father,  would 
exactly  be  the  case.  The  statement  made  by  Combe 
would  further  destroy  all  Mr.  Hotten’s  picture  of 
the  Bristol  merchant’s  pride,  uneasiness,  cautions, 
canvass,  and  death ; and  this  important  discovery 
will  probably  lead  the  biographer  to  regret  that 
so  precious  a feature  as  the  connection  between 
Combe  and  Bousseau  should  not  have  appeared 
in  the  “ life  and  adventures  now  first  written  ” ; 
as  well  as  it  may  lead  him  to  suspect  that  all  the 
papers  which  Combe  did  not  destroy  before  his 
death  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ackermann. 

The  important  statement,  in  Combe’s  own 
words,  is  here  given  from  Ackermann’s  Repository 
of^  Arts,  ^c.,  1824  (3rd  Series,  iii.  205),  in  which 
will  be  found  the  whole  of  a — 

LETTER  TO  JEAN-JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

“ The  following  letter  is  extracted  from  the  manuscript 
papers  of  the  late  William  Combe,  Esq.  to  whose  pen 
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the  Repository  has  been  indebted  for  many  of  its  pages. 
It  is  addressed  to  Kousseau,  whose  aversion  to  society,  we 
might  almost  say  misanthrop}’’,  is  Avell  known,  evidentl}' 
with  a view  to  awaken  in  his  bosom  more  kindly  feel- 
ings, and  to  reconcile  him  with  his  species.  Whether  it 
has  ever  appeared  in  print  we  have  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining ; as  a relic  worthy  of  the  author  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  our  subscribers  will,  we  are  confident,  be  gratified 
with  its  preservation  in  our  Miscellany. — Editor.” 

“ ‘ I am  at  this  moment,  like  you,  in  a crowded  and 
populous  city,  where  pleasure  is  the  object  of  universal 
idolatry ; where  all  are  fluttering  towards  the  same  en- 
joyments, and  involved  in  the  same  dissipations : yet  I 
feel  myself  alone  amid  all  the  tumults  of  it.  I therefore 
recommence  my  letter.  I write  to  you  from  this  solitude, 
the  world ; or,  I should  rather  say,  from  one  corner  of  it 
to  another.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  that  if  your  letter 
had  not  afforded  me  a subject,  I should  have  been  very 
much  at  a loss  how  to  have  addressed,  or  what  to  have 
said  to  you.  Time  and  chance  have  so  ordered  matters 
with  me,  that  it  is  long,  long  since  I have  written  a 
letter  of  friendship  or  sentiment.  My  pen  is  so  unac- 
customed to  the  business,  that  it  trails  heavily  along  the 
paper,  and  I scarcely  know  how  to  conduct  it  to  those 
pleasing  purposes  of  affection  which  were  once  its  best 
and  dearest  office.  When  we  first  knew  each  other  I 
was  surrounded  with  a crowded  throng,  who  called  them- 
selves my  friends  : — ray  friends  they  were  while  Fortune 
rode  in  my  chariot  with  me : but  I do  not  complain. 
Fortune  did  not  abandon  me,  I deserted  Fortune,  and, 
with  the  goddess,  the  crowds  which  surround  her  altars. 
In  leaving  Fortune  I lost,  it  is  true,  a few  pleasing  though 
shadowy  connections ; hut  I was  restored  to  myself,  and 
to  mj'self  I have  lived  almost  the  whole  of  that  interval 
which  has  fled  away  since  we  were  wont  to  pass  so  many 
pleasant  hours  together.  My  former  life  is  a vision, 
which  is  now  almost  effaced,  and  there  is  little  left  of  it 
but  the  ghosts  of  friendships  now  no  more;  and  when  I 
venture  to  open  my  lattice  and  look  into  the  world,  I 
miss  so  man}’-  of  those  faces  which  were  so  pleasant  to 
behold,  and  see  others  so  changed  by  time  and  sorrow, 
that  I am  disposed  to  shut  my  window  in  haste,  and 
withdraw  from  so  mortifying  and  sad  a prospect.” 

‘ Bailing  does  no  good  to  any  cause,  especially  to  that 
of  virtue.  Again  I repeat,  Kousseau,  love  mankind  and 
be  happy ! To  prove  this  assertion  more  fully,  I must 
have  recourse  to  an  unpleasing  subject— I must  speak  of 
myself.  I have  neither  fortune  nor  friends ; I have 
neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  brother  nor  sister ; I do 
not  possess  the  more  endearing  ties  of  life,  and  those 
which  are  supposed  to  conduce  most  to  its  felicity — I 
mean  the  connections  of  marriage  and  of  children : and 
yet  without  all  these  various  objects  of  human  pursuit,  I 
am  happy  and  contented,  perfectly  resigned  to  my  lot 
and  condition,  and  should  exceedingly  repine  at  being 
obliged  to  change  it  with  any  one  person  in  the  world, 
however  loaded  and  adorned  he  might  be  with  honours, 
riches,  and  greatness.  I pity  every  one’s  infirmities;  I 
laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  and  weep  with  those  who 
weep.  I adore  Virtue  wherever  I find  her,  and  pray  that 
she  may  soon  take  up  her  dwelling  where  I find  her  not ; 

wh}’-  is  he  cynically  retreating  from  the 

world,  and  copying  music  in  a garret  ? Why  does  he 
give  up  the  duties  of  a Christian  for  those  of  a machine.^ 
These  are  questions,  my  dear  Rousseau — but  it  is  time 
for  me  to  draw  to  a conclusion. 

‘ As  we  are  situated  in  this  world,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability we  shall  never  meet  each  other  again.  My 
e3"es,  I fear,  have  looked  upon  you  for  the  last  time  ; 
hey  will  behold  you  no  more ; and  as  in  my  vainest 


moments  I can  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  will 
give  me  any  written  acknowledgment  of  this  long  letter, 
I must  consider  it  as  a last  farewell  to  you.  Adieu  ! my 
dear  friend ! Consult  the  dignity  of  your  nature  and  your 
character.  Cease  to  act  unworthy  of  your  nature  as  a 
man,  and  your  character  as  a Christian.  0 Rousseau,  I 
bid  you  once  more  adieu  ! My  last  valediction  is — love 
mankind,  and  be  happy  ! ’ ” 

Whatever  date  the  biographer  may  wish  to 
affix  to  that  letter,  must  fall  within  the  period  of 
1766,  when  Rousseau  was  in  England,  and  1776, 
the  date  of  the  DiaboUad,  when  Combe  had  taken 
to  “ railing.”  If  we  suppose  that  its  composition 
occurred  after  Combe’s  return  to  London  as  dated 
1771-2  by  Mr.  Hotten  (whose  authority  for  fix- 
ing that  period  is  not  apparent),  Combe  was  about 
thirt}'’  years  old,  or  almost  exactly  half  the  age  of  the 
fellow-scoundrel  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  : 
and  it  must  be  taken  to  establish  the  facts  therein 
asserted  as  to  Combe’s  family  connections  at  the 
time — no  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife,  or 
child  formed  any  portion  of  the  family  which  the 
biographer  mentions  as  pursuing  the  beggar. 
Perhaps  there  are  still  remaining  some  papers  of 
the  long  deceased  Charles  Hayward  of  Saint 
James’s  Square,  Bristol,  who  befriended  Combe 
in  1775,  when  he  was  staying  in  that  ^‘crowded 
and  populous  city,  where  pleasure  is  the  object  of 
universal  idolatry,”  if  Bristol,  not  London,  was 
meant  by  Combe. 

The  life  and  adventures  of  the  author  of  the 
Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax  ought  to  be  rewritten  under 
the  light  afforded  by  the  preceding  criticisms,  and 
by  the  following  remarks,  which  occur  in  MS.  in 
a copy  of  the  Letters  to  Marianne,  evidently  in- 
serted by  a person  who  had  known  the  most  pri- 
vate circumstances  of  the  parties. 

“ No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  very  liberal  conduct 
of  Mr.  Combe  towards  Miss  Brooke.  When  first  Mr.  C. 
knew  them,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  all 
household  affairs  in  the  morning,  and  working  at  their 
needle  the  rest  of  the  day  ; but  after  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  C.  all  that  sort  of  thing  vanished  ; piano-forte,  &c. 
took  the  lead,  no  more  scouring  floors.  A short  time 
after  their  acquaintance,  Edward  St.  was  abandoned  for 
Southampton  St.,  Camberwell : the  new  residence  was 

best  part  furnished  by  Mr.  C . Mr.  Birch  became 

acquainted  with  the  Brooks  by  going  to  their  house  as 
boarder  and  lodger.  He  paid  great  attention  to  M., 
which  consequently  offended  Mr.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Wright 
coming  across  him  at  the  same  time,  he  became  negli- 
gent of  his  attention  to  M.,  and  a coolness  of  many  years 
arose  ; they  calling  but  very  seldom,  and  that  only  when 
they  wanted  something.  I have  heard  Mr.  C.  say  that  M. 
was  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  very  ungrateful.” 

The  ^^Advertisement”  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
Letters  states  that  Combe  left  behind  him  a list  of 
all  his  works,  a copy  of  which  he  promised  to  a 
friend  of  the  writer  of  that  Advertisement.” 
The  annotator  remarks,  which  list  is  in  my 
possession,  and  never  was  intended  for  any  one 
else.”  Such  a list  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
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Ackermann  to  Mr.  Robert  Cole,  F.S.A.,  wbo 
printed  it  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  1852. 

There  is  a paragraph  in  the  “ Advertisement,’* — 

“ In  the  heaviest  hours  of  his  painful  endurance,  the 
estimable  female,  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed, 
•ministered  to  his  comfort,  and  cheered  his  heart  by  her 
unwearied  attentions ; . . . and  when  the  world  seemed 
to  have  deserted  him,  and  life  was  fast  receding  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  he  confessed  and  rejoiced  in  the  cherishing 
support  of  her  trulj’-  filial  ministrations.” 

The  MS.  annotations  are  severe  : — this  is 
a lie  from  beginning  to  end : ridiculous : the 
maidservant  of  the  house  is  more  entitled  to  the 
name  of  daughter  ” : and  the  letters  themselves 
give  dates  for  only  1806-9.  Other  remarks  are 
not  complimentary  to  Miss  Brooke ; and  the  letter 
No.  11  of  March  5,  1807,  is  noted  as  “ intended 
to  be  shown  to  Mrs.  Brooke.” 

Campbell  asserted  that  Combe  was  twice  mar- 
ried, that  the  Diaholiad  was  a revenge  in  the 
■matter  of  an  annuity  expected  by  Combe  as  a 
reward  of  wedding  his  first  spouse  (apparently  the 
mistress  of  Simon  Lord  Irnham),  and  that  the 
second  wife  was  Cosway’s  sister  (he  should  have 
said,  sister-in-law).  The  perusal  of  these  Letters 
suggests  that  Combe  only  once  contracted  matri- 
mony, and  that  the  annuity  was  settled  on  the 
wife.  Mr.  Hotten  is  disinclined  to  believe  that 
Combe  committed  bigamy:  and  in  the  ‘^life” 
states  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century. 
Combe’s  wife — with  whom  he  had  never  been 

happy — now  showed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and 
these  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that 
she  had  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a Mr. 
Casey,  with  whom  she  remained  until  her  death, 
in  January,  1814  ...  an  inmate  of  a private 
lunatic  asylum”;  but  in  the  same  ^‘life”  he 
proves  that  a Mrs.  Combe  returned  to  Ireland  in 
1822,  after  visiting  her  sister  Mrs.  Cosway  in 
London,  thus  leaving  her  husband  (more  than 
eighty  years  old)  to  take  care  of  himself.  No 
wedding  in  1814,  or  later,  was  known  apparently 
to  the  annotator  who  chronicled  the  transfer  of 
Combe’s  affections  from  Miss  B — to  Mrs.  W — ; 
and  the  biographer  might  have  remarked  that, 
as  Mrs.  Combe  had  an  independent  income  in 
1822,  it  could  have  been  the  annuity  of  1776. 
In  letter  No.  6 to  Marianne,  dated  February  11, 
1807,  Combe  says  : — 

“ I received  yesterda^^  a long  letter  from  Mrs.  C ; 

she  tells  me,  I have  not  sent  her  anj’^thing  since  the  new 
year  : now,  my  dear  M.,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
purchase  a bit  of  muslin  and  work  it  as  a shirt,  and  allow 
me  to  present  it  to  her  in  your  name." 

The  annotation  is,  ‘^for  which  Mr.  Combe  paid 
her.”  In  letter  No.  7 Combe  says  — ‘‘  Mrs. 

C tells  me  — that  she  has  sent  you  two  pair 

of  Limerick  gloves.”  Letter  No.  8,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1807,  should  be  given  almost  fully : — 

“ The  ladies  in  Edgware  Road  are  delighted  with  the 
genius  of  your  needle.  Mrs.  S has  desired  me  to 


take  you  there  very  soon ; — I said  of  you  — ‘ That  you 
had  filled  up  the  vacancy  which  I had  found  in  my  heart, 
ever  since  my  own  wayward  girl*  had  left  me,  to  my  real 
delight  and  comfort : — that  I had  a warm  paternal  affec- 
tion for  you; — that  Mrs.  C would  share  it  with  me, 

on  her  return  to  England.” 

Letter  No.  9,  dated  February  24,  1807,  says  : — 

“ I could  not,  assuredly,  trust  the  packet,  which  con- 
tained your  most  obliging  and  beautiful  present  to  Mrs. 

C , lo  be  despatched  by  any  care  but  my  own.  She 

certainly  will  not  appear  in  your  decoration,  but  on  some 
very  particular  occasion,  and  then,  I think,  she  will  make 
her  grandee  acquaintance  stare  at  her  with  as  much  envy 
as  admiration.” 

Letter  No.  12,  dated  March  7,  1807,  says:  — 

“ I do  not  delay  a moment  to  send  you  the  enclosed 

letter  and  packet  from  Mrs.  C . I also  send  jmu  a 

part  of  her  letter  to  me,  to  let  5mu  see  how  she  expresses 
herself  to  me  respecting  3mur  kindness  to  her.” 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Combe  was 
representing  bis  wife  to  bis  favourite  in  anything 
but  a true  light,  and  certainly  in  1807  Mrs.  Combe 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a lunatic  asylum, 
for  Combe  continues  : — 

“ I am  sure  if  there  were  anything  to  be  got  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  you  or  any  of  your  family,  she 
would  procure  it.  She  thanks  me  again  and  again  for 

my  interesting  account,  as  she  calls  it,  of  the  B ’s 

family.  Some  of  her  friends  have  asked  her  to  read  it 
repeatpdly  : so  that  you  are  all  very  popular,  I assure 
you,  if  that  be  worth  anything,  in  her  circle.  I perceive 
that  she  has  sealed  her  note  to  you  with  her  famous 
antique.  It  is  Cupid  teaching  a lion  to  dance,” 

And  upon  this  the  annotator  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Combe,  in  the  height  of  his  infatuation, 

represented  the  whole  of  the  B family  in  a 

most  interesting  point  of  view,  so  much  so  that 
Mrs.  C.  felt  it  a bounden  duty  to  pay  them  every 
attention  possible  in  return.” 

In  letter  No.  18,  Monday  morning.  Combe 
says : — 

“ Were  it  not  for  these  indulgences,  I verily  believe 

that  I should  immediately  pay  Mrs.  R a year’s  rent 

in  advance,  lock  up  all  my  rooms  in  their  present  state  of 
confusion,  and  set  off  with  my  eleve  in  the  Holyhead 
mailcoach,  towards  Ireland  ; where  I would  hire  one  of 
the  pretty  cottages  beneath  the  black  rock — with  no 
other  amusement  but  in  contemplating  stupendous  scenes 

of  nature,  and  hearing  the  sweet  sounds  of  Mrs.  C ’s 

music  ; and  without  any  other  serious  employment  than 
that  of  giving  instruction  to  the  little  boy.  It  would, 
after  all,  be  a mad  frolic,  and  I thank  you  for  preserving 
me  from  it.” 

These  extracts  would  be  curious  specimens  of  a 
manner  of  speaking  of  a wife  who  was  insane : 
on  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Combe  seems  to  have  been 
clear-headed  enough  to  let  her  husband  amuse 
himself  with  a lot  of  girls,  and  to  educate  a 
stranger-boy,  provided  she  was  allowed  to  do  as 
she  liked : but  it  is  very  droll  that  Campbell 
should  have  said  that  ‘Lnuch  of  the  distress  which 


* His  adopted  daughter.”  (Printed  note  in  Letters.') 
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his  imprudence  entailed  upon  him  was  mitigated 
by  the  assiduities  of  this  amiable  woman,”  mean- 
ing Charlotte  Conihe,  nee  Hadfield  (not  Hatfield, 
as  Mr.  Hotten  with  infelicity  misprints  the  name), 
sister  of  George  Hadfield  (who  in  1784  obtained 
the  gold  medal  in  architecture  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  in  London,  and  in  1826  died  in 
America)  and  of  Maria  wife  of  R.  Cosway,  R,A. 

The  Mrs.  S of  letter  No.  8 is  noted  as  mean- 
ing the  widow  of  Dr.  Steyens:  the  W in 

No.  15  as  Walter  of  The  Times  : the  ‘^eleve”  and 

little  hoy  ” in  No.  18  was  Anthony  Ryyes,  son 

of  the  Mrs.  R therein  mentioned,  in  whose 

house  in  Lambeth  Road  Combe  resided ; he  was 
the  person  to  whom  the  paper  containing  Combe’s 
draft  of  an  epitaph  was  addressed,  and  was  the  hus- 
band of  (Miss  Serres)  the  present  Mrs.  Ry  ves,  the 
daughter  of  the  soi-disant  PrincessOlive  (‘^N.  & Q.” 

S.  xi.  503;  4^^  S.  hi.  427,  489)  : the  P in 

No.  30  meant  Mrs.  Palmer:  and  the  T in 

No.  41  denoted  Trevanion  who  lived  in  the  room 
beneath  the  State  Room  (Combe’s  room)  in  the 
prison.  After  Combe’s  death  Lonsdale,  related  to 
the  Brooke  family,  reclaimed  the  portrait  which 
he  had  painted  of  Combe  (‘^N.  & Q,”  1®*  S.  v.558). 

The  manner  in  which  Combe  distorted  things 
may  be  seen  from  the  letters  No.  35  and  36,  written 
after  Messrs.  Jones  and  Brooshoft  had  met  him 

under  the  Asylum  wall,  and  insisted  upon  his 
going  within  the  walls  of  the  King’s  Bench  ” prison. 
Prom  his  being  so  freq[uently  out  of  the  rules  ” of 
the  prison  they  were  compelled  to  give  him  a 
lesson  ; but  Combe  says  : — 

“ The  unpleasant  circumstance  which  you  know  has 
heen  for  a considerable  period  hanging  over  me,  has,  and 
without  the  least  immediate  intimation,  at  length  over- 
taken me  ....  I could  settle  the  business  at  once,  but  I 

owe  it  to  others  to  struggle  with  injustice 

Nothing  has  happened  to  me,  but  what,  as  you  well 
know,  was  not  only  possible  but  probable.” 

These  extracts  intimate  Combe  could  have  paid 
his  creditors,  but  considered  that  such  a proceed- 
ing was  not  the  way to  struggle  with  injustice.” 
Possibly  his  only  way  to  settle  the  business  ” 
was  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  freehold  property 
left  by  the  alderman  : if  he  had  none,  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  guess  the  source  of  the  funds  upon  which 
his  wife  was  supported  at  that  time  (1808).  An- 
other specimen  of  equivocation  occurs  in  letter 
No.  13,  wherein  Combe  acknowledges  sitting  down 
in  his  great  coat  to  the  dinner-table  of  Jesse  Foot 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  these  MS.  notes 
occur  on  pages  83  and  84,  where  the  sonnet  To 
Marianne,  dated  February  14,  1813,  has  a me- 
morandum : — I remember  Mr.  C.  writing  this, 
very  well,  at  the  same  time  expressing  what 
trouble  it  put  him  to,  he  not  caring  so  much 
about  her  then,  having  transferred  his  affections 
to  a Mrs.  Wright.”  And  as  to  the  Ode  on  a 


Death-hed,  this  was  altered  from  Julia  to  Mary, 
having  been  previously  written  to  the  said  Julia.” 

The  Advertisement  ” concludes  with  an  epi- 
taph; but  a copy,  from  the  original  draft  by  Combe, 
differs  from  what  is  there  given  by  being  ad- 
dressed ^^To  Mr.  Ryves.”  It  is  in  a writing 
which  was  not  that  of  Mr.  Combe,  whose  oivn 
hand,  apparently,  finishes  that  copy  with  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  the  Latin  lines : — 

“ He  was  a man,  not  without  learning. 

Not  without  suavity  of  speech  and  manners. 

He  lived,  not  without  piety  towards  God, 

Nor  without  a full  sense  of  his  Almighty  power. 

But  indeed  not  without  many  sins ; 

Yet  not  without  a hope  of  salvation 
From  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.” 

The  sincerity  of  this  repentance  is  to  be  be- 
lieved : and  Combe  would  not  have  been  now 
branded  as  an  habitual  breaker  of  the  Command- 
ments if  Mr.  Hotten  had  not  adopted  the  extra- 
ordinary course  of  sajdng  that  his  hero  had  no 
vicious  tastes,”  prefatory  to  the  stories  about  his 
gaming,  his  thieving,  his  intriguing,  his  marrying 
discreditably  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  his  libel- 
ling the  friends  of  his  earlier  days.  Truly,  to- 
wards the  close  of  life,  his  great-coat  made  in 
a manner  specially  suited  to  shoplifting  would 
have  been  primd-facie  evidence  to  a magistrate ; 
and  in  one  house  at  least,  his  habit  of  wear- 
ing it  until  he  sat  down  to  the  dinner  or  the 
supper-table  rendered  an  invitation  to  him  impos- 
sible ; while  in  another  house  his  pockets  were  al- 
ways searched  before  he  had  occasion  to  resume 
that  wonderful  garment.  As  to  his  intriguing, 
Mr.  Hotten  thinks  that  Combe’s  ^Gdeas  of  love 
and  matrimony  were  of  the  most  noble  and  chi- 
valrous description : ” certainly  his  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words  must  be  peculiar  if  he 
believes  in  the  stories  about  Sterne’s  Eliza  and 
Combe’s  first  marriage,  although  ignorant  of  such 
proofs  of  nobilit}^  and  chivalry  as  an  illegitimate 
daughter  by  one  woman,  and  an  illegitimate  son 
by  another,  both  of  them  born  during  his  sup- 
posed bigamy;  his  praises  to  his  wife  of  Mari- 
anne ; his  introduction  of  that  damsel  to  Mrs. 
Palmer,  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; and 
his  desertion  of  her  for  another,  during  his  wife’s 
lifetime,  couched  in  language  which  is  too  plain 
even  if  Combe’s  farewell  containing  the  line  — 

“ Deceit  and  folly  filled  my  arms,” 
as  printed  by  the  biographer,  is  an  expression,  in 
Mr.  Hotten’s  opinion,  of  respect  and  tenderness 
for  the  opposite  sex.”  As  to  his  marrying  dis- 
creditably for  the  sake  of  money,  CampbeH’s  au- 
thority on  that  point  is  just  as  good  as  on  the 
double  enlistment,  the  sham  conversion  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  other  parts  of  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures now  first  written.”  As  to  his  libelling, 
the  public  must  find  him  guilty,  especially  on 
learning  that  the  provocation  given  by  Sir  J ames 
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Wriglitwas  probably  tbe  baronet’s  withdrawal  of 
bis  patronage  from  tbe  Hadfield  family.  And  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  biographer  does  not 
take  occasion  to  reprobate  either  Combe’s  forgery 
of  tbe  Letters  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  or  bis 
withdrawal  of  bis  income  from  bis  creditors.  Mr. 
Hotten  seems  to  have  published  a life  and  ad- 
ventures ” of  a man  of  very  loose  principles  with- 
out being  conscious  of  tbe  real  connections,  cha- 
racter, and  private  life,  of  bis  hero. 

W.  P. 


CARVINGS  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS. 

I have  made  out  a list  of  tbe  carvings  by 
Gibbons  as  far  as  I am  able.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  add  to  tbe  same  ? 

Tbe  stalls,  &c.  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Altar-piece  at  Hampton  Court,  formerly  at 
Whitehall. 

Pedestal  in  marble  at  Windsor  for  tbe  eques- 
trian statue  of  tbe  king  in  tbe  principal  court. 

Tomb  for  Baptist  Noel,  Viscount  Camden,  at 
Exton,  Putlandsbire. 

Font  of  marble  and  altar-piece  of  wood  at  St, 
James’s,  Piccadilly. 

Tbe  wooden  throne  aCCanterbury ; a very  early 
work. 

Reredos  at  St.  Nicholas’,  Abcburcb  Lane. 

Marble  font  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Lotbbury,  is  at- 
tributed to  him. 

A series  at  Belton  House,  restored  by  Mr. 
Rogers. 

The  magnificent  series  in  tbe  chapel  and  state- 
rooms at  Cbatswortb;  tbe  former  restored  by  Mr. 
Rogers. 

Cullum  House,  Cullum,  Banfisbire,  tbe  seat  of 
Earl  Seafield.  Here  is  a specimen  of  point-lace 
by  him  ; but  bis  most  famous  work  of  tbe  kind, 
once  tbe  pride  of  Lord  Orford’s  collection,  is  now 
tbe  property  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

Fine  series  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in’ 
the  library  and  chapel,  and  also  in  the  chapel  of 
King’s.  The  library  at  Queen’s  is  also  enriched 
with  carvings  in  Norway  oak. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford,  has  a beautiful  series 
in  bis  best  style.  - 

The  ^‘Stoning  of  Stephen,”  given  by  Charles H. 
to  the  Duke  of  Cbandos,  and  now  in  tbe  posses- 
sion of  J.  G.  Rebow,  Esq.,  Wyvenboe  Park,  Col- 
chester. (See  ^‘N.  & Q.”  S.  iii.  504.) 

At  Blenheim  and  Wimpole  are  carvings  in 
yellow  deal. 

Cashiobury  thirty  years  ago  contained  carvings 
by  Gibbons  in  as  fine  a state  as  when  be  carved 
them,  but  these  were  afterwards  painted  over  and 
restored  with  plaster. 

Other  carvings  remain  at  Lyme  Hall,  near 
Disley  (the  seat  of  W.  C.  Legh,  Esq.),  Kirtlington 
Park,  near  Oxford  Inner  Temple  Hall,  London  ] 


Hall  of  the  Heralds’  College  j New  River  House, 
Clerkenwell ; the  entire  fittings  of  one  room  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Waldo,  Cheapside,  re- 
moved to  Gungrog,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomery- 
shire. 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress,  had  (in  1730)  The 
Earl  of  Strafford,  a whole-length,  finely  carved  in 
ivory  by  Mr.  Gibbons.”  Where  is  this  now  ? 
Pope  wrote  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  : — 

“ Odious  ! in  woollen ! ’twould  a saint  provoke 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke). 

No  ! let  a charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face ; 

One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one’s  dead — 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a little  red.” 

According  to  Egerton’s  Life  of  Mrs,  Oldfield, 
she  was  actually  buried  thus. 

There  are  works  of  Gibbons  also  at  Burleigh, 
Wollaston,  Windsor  Castle,  Gosford  House, 
Lowther  Castle,  and  Witley  Court.  A string  oif 
family  portraits  of  great  delicacy  are  dispersed 
among  the  carved  flowers  in  Lord  Ilchester’s 
borders. 

Respecting  the  Chatsworth  carvings  before 
mentioned,  although  the  accounts  for  the  expen- 
diture on  the  building  are  preserved,  the  name  of 
Gibbons  rarely  occurs  in  them.  In  Heanor  church 
is  an  epitaph  to  Samuel  Watson,  a native  of 
Derbyshire  : — 

“ Watson  has  gone,  whose  skilful  art  display’d 
To  the  very  life  whatever  nature  made  ; 

View  but  his  wondrous  works  at  Chatsworth  Hall, 
Which  are  so  gazed  at  and  admired  by  all, 

You’ll  say  ’tis  pity  he  should  hidden  lie. 

And  nothing  said  to  revive  his  memory.” 

It  is  still  a question  whether  lime-wood  is 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  worm,  or  whether  Gib- 
bons neglected  to  use  an  antiseptic  solution.  One 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  his  work,  Mr.  Rogers 
suggests,  is  the  fact  of  each  mass  being  formed  of 
many  pieces  of  wood  instead  of  one,  and  of  pieces 
which,  the  grain  runnmg  different  ways,  have 
been  variously  affected  by  decay — the  worst  parts, 
whether  more  porous  or  more  damp,  affecting  the 
rest.  Gibbons  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  London,  but  Mr.  W.  H.  Black  discovered 
his  nativity  among  the  Ashmolean  MSS.  cast  by 
Ashmole  himself,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  he 
was  born  at  Rotterdam. 

John  Piggot,  Jijn.,  E.S.A. 
The  Elms,  Ulting  Maldon. 


CITY  OF  CAULONIA  AND  BATTLE  OF  THE 
SAGE  AS. 

In  passing  along  the  coast  of  Magna  Graecia 
my  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  nature 
and  size  of  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Locri  and  Scyllaceum,  with  the  view  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  site  of  the 
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"battle-field  of  Sagras.  This  battle,  which  is  sup- 
osed  to  have  been  fought  b.c.  510,  took  place 
etween  the  inhabitants  of  Locri  and  Croton, 
in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  former  defeated  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  latter — an 
event  regarded  as  so  extraordinary,  that  it  passed 
into  a proverb  for  something  that  appeared  incre- 
dible though  true,  aXrjeecTTepa  rZv  iirl  'S.dypa  (Strab. 
V.  261).  Between  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Locri 
and  Castel  Vetere,  I found  nothing  except  the 
dry  beds  of  mountain  torrents  towards  the  middle 
of  May.  The  country  has  a striking  appear- 
ance, as  if  it  had  been  subject  to  severe  con- 
vulsions and  upheaved  by  repeated  earthquakes. 
The  lofty  ridge  of  the  Apennines  rises  nearly  per- 
pendicular about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
ruins  of  Locri,  there  is  no  plain  of  any  size.  None 
of  these  streams  have  sufficient  level  ground  on 
their  banks  for  such  large  bodies  of  men  to  deploy 
as  seem  to  have  been  present  at  this  battle. 

At  Castel  Vetere  I found  an  intelligent  Nea- 
politan nobleman,  Baron  Musco ; who  had  been 
much  in  the  society  of  the  English  at  Naples,  and 
who  kindly  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  local  know- 
ledge. The  site  of  the  ancient  Caulonia,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  important  republics  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  made  out; 
and  on  its  position,  if  we  are  to  rest  on  Strabo’s 
geographical  knowledge,  a good  deal  depends  as 
to  the  site  of  the  battle.  Both  Strabo  and  Pliny 
place  Caulonia  to  the  north  of  the  river  Sagras, 
while  the  battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  be- 
tween Caulonia  and  Locri.  The  position  of  Cau- 
lonia is,  therefore,  important.  Castel  Vetere  has 
been  fixed  on  by  some  geographers  as  the  site  of 
Caulonia:  it  is,  however,  too  far  from  the  sea, 
being  at  least  four  miles.  Baron  Musco  accom- 
panied me  to  a spot  about  three  miles  from  Castel 
Vetere,  and  one  mile  from  the  sea,  which  is  called 
Calamona.  Near  this  spot,  on  a hill  called  Foca, 
are  the  remains  of  buildings,  with  many  sepulchres, 
and  where  coins  of  various  Greek  colonies  have 
been  found.  Here  I should  be  inclined  to  place 
Caulonia,  but  then  it  is  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Alaro,  which  I believe  to  be  the  Sagras ; and  this 
does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  the  battle  being  fought  on  the  Sagras 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri.  Beneath  Foca,  how- 
ever, stretches  a plain  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth, 
through  which  the  Alaro  flows,  and  which  is  the 
only  stream  of  any  size  between  Scyllaceum  and 
Locri.  Here  too  is  a spot,  called  Sanguinaro  ” 
(a  name  which  may  have  been  in  later  times 
given  to  the  place),  where  the  bloody  conflict  was 
fought.  Baron  Musco  believed  the  battle-site  to 
be  here ; and  I agree  with  him  in  this  opinion,  as 
I am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  ground  farther 
south  on  which  a contest  of  this  importance  could 
have  taken  place.  He  spoke  of  some  ruins  on  the 


north  side  of  the  river  near  its  mouth,  which 
may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  Caulonia,  but  I 
had  not  time  to  pursue  the  inquiry  farther. 

Ckauptied  Tait  Eamage. 


CoKCEKT  ExTRAOKDiifAKT.  — I send  you  the 
programme  of  a most  extraordinary  concert  which 
took  place  some  time  ago  at  Lausanne.  The  bill 
of  fare  merits  an  embalming  in  “ N.  & Q,”  I was 
not  present,  but  I can  state  that  a crowded  house 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  grand  musical 
treat  afforded  by  the  drummers  of  Lausanne. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

“grande  SALLE  DU  CASINO. 

Dimanclie  29  novembre  1868, 

CONCERT 

DONNE  PAR  LES  TAMBOURS  DE  LAUSANNE  AU  PROFIT 
DES  INONDES. 

PROGRAMME. 

Premiere  Partie. 

1.  Plusieurs  dianes,  executees  par  la  troupe. 

2.  Principes  generaux  de  la  batterie,  par  Chavan,  tam- 
bour-major. 

3.  Marches  etrangeres  et  batteries  diverses,  par  Grand- 
champ  et  Blanc. 

4.  Diane  sur  trois  caisses,  par  Chavan,  tambour-major. 

5.  Fra  Biavolo,  par  la  troupe. 

Seconde  Partie, 

6.  Marches  federates  et  petite  ordonnance,  executees 
par  la  troupe. 

7.  Malakoff  {faxitsdsiQ),  par  Chavan,  tambour-major. 

8.  La  Boiteuse,  par  Wuistaz,  Collet,  Blanc  et  Jaccard. 

9.  Rigodons,  par  le  jeune  tambour  Stauffer. 

10.  Retraite  fran^aise,  par  la  troupe. 

11.  Retraite  federate  redoublee,  par  la  troupe. 

Prix  des  places  premieres,  1 franc.  Secondes,  60  cen- 
times. On  peut  se  procurer  des  billets  a Favance  chez 
MM.  Ammann  et  Parmentier,  place  Saint-Fran^ois.  La 
salle  sera  ouverte  h.  2 heures.  On  commencera  a 2 h.  et 
demie. 

Les  tambours  de  Lausanne,  confiants  dans  Fesprit 
federal  des  citoyens,  espbrent  que  leurs  freres  de  toutes- 
armes,  tout  en  prenant  part  k une  recreation  militaire, 
voudrontbien  concourirau  soulagement  de  nos  Confederes 
malheureux.” 

The  Bells  oe  the  Church  oe  St.  Nicholas^ 
Liverpool.  — A most  lamentable  catastrophe  as- 
sociated with  bell-ringing  having  occurred  at  the 
church  above-mentioned,  perhaps  the  following 
note  may  be  considered  worth  printing : — 

It  appears  that  a peal  of  six  bells — weight  of 
tenor  16  cwt.  1 qr.  12  lbs. — was  placed  in  the  old 
tower  of  the  church  in  question  in  March,  1725, 
where  they  remained  in  use  for  many  years.  But 
on  Sunday,  February  11, 1810,  during  the  ringing 
of  that  peal  for  morning  service,  the  spire  sud- 
denly fell  with  a tremendous  crash  into  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  thus  upwards  of  twenty  persons 
were  killed.  The  fall  of  the  spire  was  accom- 
panied by  that  of  a portion  of  the  tower  and  the 
bells. 
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A new  tower  was  subseq[uently  erected,  and 
furnislied  with  a peal  of  twelve  bells  in  the  key 
of  C,  the  weight  of  the  tenor  being  41  cwt. 
These  bells  were  cast  in  1813  by  William  Dobson 
of  Downham,  Norfolk,  and  severally  inscribed  as 
follows  : — 

1.  [This  bell  had  no  inscription]. 

2.  Give  no  offence  to  the  Church. 

S.  My  voice  I’ll  raise  the  Lord  to  praise. 

4.  W.  Dobson.  Fecit,  Downham,  Noiffolk,  1813. 

5.  Cast  by  VV.  Dobson  of  Downham,  Norfolk,  a.d.  1813. 

6.  Our  voices  shall  with  joy  resound. 

7.  Prosperity  to  this  Town.  W.  Dobson,  Fecit,  1813. 

8.  My  song  shall  always  be  of  the  loving  kindness  of 
the  Lord. 

9.  I will  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

10.  Blessed  is  he  that  tempereth  mercy  with  justice. 
Sara^  Staniford,  Esq.  Majmr.  Tho®  Binde  and  Tho®  Case, 
Bailiffs. 

11.  George  Nelson  and  John  Carter,  Churchwardens, 
John  Swainson  & Cha^  Clements,  Jun^.  Sidesmen.  An- 
thony Black  and  John  Aldersey,  Overseers. 

12.  May  all  that  go  to  the  silent  Tomb, 

Be  crown’d  with  Glory  in  the  World  to  come. 

The  new  bells  were  opened  by  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  societies 
of  change  ringers,  with  a fine  touch  ” of  3000 
grandsire  cinques,  June  4,  1814. 

Any  number  of  changes  under  6000  is  called 

“touch.”  Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 

The  Newaek  Peerage. — David  Leslie,  fiftli 
son  of  Patrick,  first  Lord  Lindores,  was  a zealous 
supporter  of  Charles  II,,  and  on  the  Restoration 
was  rewarded  by  a peerage.  He  was,  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1G60,  created  a baron  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Newark.  In  1672  he  made  a resignation  of 
his  honours,  and  received  a novo  damns,  whereby 
the  title  became  inheritable  by  “ heirs  male  or 
female.”  David,  second  Lord  Newark,  died  in 
1694  without  male  issue ; and  was  succeeded  in 
his  title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Jean, 
who  became  Baroness  Newark.  This  lady  mar- 
ried Sir  Alexander  Anstruther,  and  three  sons 
and  a daughter  were  born  of  the  union.  The 
eldest  son,  William,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
succeeded  to  the  barony.  The  validity  of  his 
succession  was  examined  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  found  the  novo  damns  of  1672  a perfectly 
valid  instrument.  This  baron  was  succeeded  by 
his  third  brother,  Alexander,  who  died  in  1791. 
He  was  married,  and  had  several  daughters,  but 
I cannot  discover  whether  any  of  them  were  mar- 
ried. Fiiiling  issue  through  them,  the  peerage  of 
Newark  seems  to  belong  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  minister  of  Kilconquhar, 
whom  failing,  to  the  Grahams  of  Balgowan. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL  D. 

Snowdouii  Yilla,  Lewisham. 

Sheep-shearixg  Saying. — This  morning,  May 
21, 1 was  talking  with  a Huntingdonshire  cottager, 
and  observed  that  the  pinks  in  his  little  garden 


were  just  beginning  to  bloom,  when  he  replied, 
“ That  shows  that  sheep-shearing  time  has  come. 
There’s  an  old  saying — 

‘ When  the  white  pinks  begin  to  appear 
Then’s  the  time  your  sheep  to  shear.’  ” 

This  old  saying  was  new  to  me,  and  will  also  be 
new  to  these  pages.  Chthbert  Bede. 

Francis  Smyth:  an  Acrostic  Anagram. — 
Upon  a fly-leaf  attached  to  Dr.  Knight’s  Sermon 
before  the  House  of  Commo7is,  May  29,  1725,  8vo, 
I find  printed  — 

“ An  Acrostie  Anagram. 

“ F ir’d  with  the  Muse,  advent’rous  Bard  begin, 

II  egard  without,  no  matter  for  within, 

A crostic-ways  thj’-  genuine  thoughts  convey, 

N ot  less  surprizing  than  creative  day  : 

C ou’d  but  my  sense,  with  my  initials  hit 
I n all  the  exhaustless  Magazine  of  Wit ; 

S till  vig’rous  Life  shou’d  reimburse  my  strain, 

S trong  as  the  product  of  the  Mantuan  Brain  ; 

M y Muse  shou’d  more  than  an  Acrostic's  ride, 

Y ok’d  to  the  Cart  of  Anagrams  beside, 

T ell  loud  how  France  is  far  the  noblest  soil, 

H ow  Smiths  most  useful  of  the  Manual  Toil. 

Quisquis  hujus  Libri  Dominum  cognoscere  cupit, 
Legitur  initijs  per  tota  Cannina  Nomen. 

Halsham  natus  eram,  Floscorum  Mense  benigna, 

Maij  sub  Octavo,  Christ!  labentibus  Annis 
Mille  et  dimidium,  cum  ducentesimo  Nono.” 

T.  C.  Noble. 

The  Reaping  Machines  oe  the  Ancient 
Gauls. — Sir  J.  P.  Boileau,  Bart.  F.R.S.,  commu- 
nicated a paper  on  the  above  subject  to  the  Nor- 
folk Archaeological  Society  {Orig.  Papers,  vii. 
105).  He  quotes  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist,  book  xviii. 
c.  30,  s.  71),  who  states  that  in  the  vast  plains  of 
Gaul  very  large  wooden  machines  armed  with 
teeth  on  their  edges,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels, 
are  forced  through  the  standing  corn  by  an  animal 
propelling  them  from  behind,  and  the  ears  as  they 
are  cut  off  fall  into  the  machine.  Palladius  (c.  380), 
in  De  re  rusticd  (book  vii.  lit.  2),  says  in  the  more 
level  parts  of  Gaul  a vehicle  is  made  carried  upon 
two  low  wheels.  Its  surface  is  square  and  bor- 
dered by  planks  which,  sloping  outwards,  make 
the  inside  wider  at  top  than  at  bottom.  On  the 
fore-part  of  the  carriage  the  planks  are  not  so 
high  as  at  the  sides,  and  here  are  planted  in  a 
row  numerous  small  teeth,  set  at  distances  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  wheat-ears,  and  all  curving 
upwards.  The  ox  is  fastened  behind,  and  when 
the  machine  is  in  motion,  the  ears  that  are  seized 
by  the  teeth  are  carried  in  a heap  into  the  vehicle, 
the  straw  being  torn  off  and  left  standing.  A 
drawing  of  the  sunposed  reaping-machine  of  Pal- 
ladius, copied  from  M.  Mongez’s  illustration  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  France  (vol.  iii. 
1818),  illustrates  the  paper.  Truly  there  is  “ no- 
thing new  under  the  sun,”  for  the  principle  is 
certainly  the  same  as  in  the  modern  reaper.  With 
patient  investigation  many  more  so-called  modern 
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inventions  will  be  found  to  have  been  known  and 
practised  long  ago.  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Homage  kendered  by  the  Irish  Church  to 
THE  State.  — The  following  cutting  from  The 
Times  of  June  12  seems  worth  copying  into 

N.  & Q.”,  as  possibly  the  last  record  of  an  old 
custom  connected  with  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment : — 

“The  [Irish]  Court  of  Exchequer  yesterday  [June 
10]  witnessed  perhaps  for  the  last  time  the  observance  of 
a quaint  custom,  which,  in  the  light  of  coming  changes, 
seems  more  strange.  It  is  the  service  rendered  every 
year  by  Christ  Church  Cathedral  for  the  property  which 
it  holds  in  ‘ frank  almoigne.’  The  Rev.  Mr.  Finlayson, 
vicar  choral,  and  several  of  the  choristers,  attended  in 
their  surplices,  and  getting  upon  the  table  of  the  court, 
while  all  present,  including  the  members  of  the  Bench — 
all,  with  one  exception,  Roman  Catholics  — reverently 
stood,  they  sang  a hymn  with  excellent  effect  as  a musical 
performance.  The  vicar  choral  then  stood  at  the  side 
bar  and  read  the  concluding  prayers  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  the  Established  Church,  the  boys  singing  the 
responses.  Before  the  Reformation  the  custom  w^as  to 
celebrate  mass  in  the  Courts  on  the  first  and  last  days  of 
all  the  Terms  in  homage  for  the  lands,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  Protestant  service  was  substituted. 
The  Court  certified  that  it  was  duly  rendered.” 

K.  C.  L. 

Catalogue  oe  printed  Books,  Music,  and 
Maps  in  the  British  Museum  Library. — 
Whilst  waiting  for  the  books  written  for  the  other 
day  in  the  Beading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  I 
occupied  myself  by  counting  the  catalogues.  The 
following  is  the  result : New  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books,  1220 ; Old  ditto,  82  j King’s  Library,  7 ; 
King’s  Pamphlets,  7 j Grenville  Collection,  7 j 
Music,  124  j Maps,  136;  Hebrew,  6:  total,  1591. 
When  Mr.  Nichols  published  his  Handbook  in 
1866,  he  gave  the  number  of  catalogue  volumes 
then  (March)  at  1161,  and  estimates  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  Museum  as  at  least  820,000. 
Taking  the  annual  increase,  as  stated  in  the  Guide 
to  the  Printed  Books,  at  not  less  than  25,000,  we 
may  safely  calculate  that  the  present  number  is 
fully  1,100,000;  or  more  roughly  averaging  100 
leaves  to  each  vol.  of  the  catalogue,  and  nine  entries 
on  each  leaf,  we  have  1,226  x 100  -j-  9 = 1,105,200 
separate  titles,  from  which  a fair  percentage  must 
be  deducted  for  cross  references.  As  Mr.  Olphar 
Hamst  remarks  in  his  Martyr  to  Bibliography 
(p.  21,  n.),  what  will  the  writer  in  The  Athenceum 
(1849)  say  to  this,  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
a catalogue  in  five  hundred  volumes  ? Of  course 
this  is  a very  rough  calculation,  but  it  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  ^^makeanote  of”  in  ‘^N.  &Q.” 

A Eeader. 

Flinter-mouse. — The  bat  is  generally  known 
by  this  name  in  East  Kent.  In  Warwickshire 
the  name  of  leathering-bat  is  used  with  the  same 
meaning.  George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S  “ BLUE  BOY.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  a correct  history 
of  this  picture  from  the  date  of  its  production  in 
1779  up  to,  say,  1816,  as  afterwards  the  history  of 
tioo  Blue  Boys  ” is  traceable — one  in  the  Grosve- 
nor  Gallery,  and  another  in  private  hands ; or 
give  a list  of  the  dates  and  places  at  which  this 
picture  was  exhibited  and  known  to  be  the  original; 
or  add  the  missing  links  ? 

As  the  practical  embodiment  of  Gainsborough’s 
side  of  the  cold — cold  discussion  between  him  and 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  this  ad- 
mirable work  of  art  obtained  a great  and  well- 
deserved  reputation.  No  doubt  it  was  publicly 
exhibited,  although  it  is  not  recognisable  in  the 

sparse  phraseology  ” of  the  Catalogues  of  the 
Boyal  Academy ; but  under  the  circumstances  of 
its  production,  perhaps  it  may  not  have  been  ex- 
hibited there  at  all.  A list  of  its  exhibitions 
would  therefore  contribute  to  complete  its  history. 

In  Fulcher’s  Life  of  Gainsborough,  published  in 
1856,  the  history  of  the  ^‘Blue  Boy”  is  thus 
briefly  but  imperfectly  given  : — 

“At  Mr.  Buttall’s  death  the  “Blue  Boy”  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Nesbitt;  the  picture  was  afterwards  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Hoppner  the  painter,  who  sold  it  to  the 
first  Earl  Grosvenor.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  has  a finished 
sketch  of  the  ‘ Blue  Boy.’  Charles  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Bath  is 
the  possessor  of  the  original  sketch  in  oil  — the  dress'  is 
there,  however,  unfinished.” 

To  the  sketch  part  of  this  history  it  may  be 
added  that,  in  1867,  Lord  Bobert  Grosvenor  ex- 
hibited a finished  sketch,  purporting  to  be  the 
original  of  the  ‘‘  Blue  Boy  ” in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery ; but  whether  this  sketch  was  or  was  not 
one  of  the  above-named  sketches  which  had 
changed  owners,  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  If, 
however,  Gainsborough  made  two  or  three  sketches, 
may  there  not  be  a corresponding  number  of  full- 
length  Blue  Boys  ” ? 

As  regards  the  Blue  Boy  ” portion  of  this 
history,  it  presents  an  obvious  gap  to  be  bridged 
over,  or  a link  to  be  supplied,  before  the  portrait 
of  Master  Buttall,  painted  by  Gainsborough,  can 
be  proved  to  be  the  one  now  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  To  the  period  of  its  possession  by  Mr. 
Nesbitt  all  seems  clear,  but  not  beyond.  How, 
or  to  whom,  was  the  picture  sold,  or  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Nesbitt  or  his  representatives  ? How  did 
so  valuable  a picture  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
painter  ? Few  artists  could  afford  to  purchase  it : 
however,  one  or  more  of  them  might  attempt  to 
produce  a copy  or  a rival  picture  for  sale.  That 
Earl  Grosvenor  purchased  one  ‘‘  Blue  Boy,”  and 
Mr.  Hall  another,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  appears  beyond  dispute,  as  both  pictures 
still  exist.  If  the  original  portrait  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Nesbitt,  and  was  sold  by  him  or 
his  successors,  it  would  be  at  a price  corresponding* 
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with  its  high  reputation^  and  he  much  more  likely 
to  find  a purchaser  in  a wealthy  admirer  of  Gains- 
borough’s works,  like  Mr.  Hall,  than  in  a painter. 

The  following  version  of  the  Blue  Boy’s  ” 
history  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Hall  related  to  his 
friends,  and  differs  widely  from  the  published 
version.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  he  purchased  his 

Blue  Boy  ” at  an  exhibition,  and  paid  a very 
high  price  for  it  as  the  original  j that  the  Grosve- 
nor  “Blue  Boy”  was  bought  from  a Wardour- 
street  dealer,  and  not  from  any  painter  or  at  an 
exhibition  likely  to  test  its  originality  before  it 
was  admitted,  and  that  this  dealer  bought  it  as  a 
copy  at  a forced  sale  of  a poor  but  clever  artist’s 
effects  for  some  21.  or  3^.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Grosvenor  “ Blue  Boy  ” was  actually  bought 
from  a dealer,  and  not  from  a painter,  as  said  in 
the  published  history,  which  so  far  corroborates 
Mr.  Hall’s  version,  and  throws  us  back  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Buttall  or  Mr.  Nesbitt  to  begin  a 
correct  history  of  the  “ Blue  Boy.” 

At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  for  about  forty 
years  before  his  death  in  1856  or  1857,  Mr.  Hall 
had  a “ Blue  Boy  ” in  his  possession,  which  he 
valued  at  1500/.  (as  if  it  had  cost  him  near  that 
amount),  besides  other  valuable  pictures  by  Gains- 
borough that  they  were  sold  after  his  death,  and 
that  (after  upwards  of  half  a century’s  obscurity) 
this  “ Blue  Boy  ” emerged  again  into  public  light 
at  the  annual  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  a remarkably  fine  Gainsborough- 
like  picture  in  “ hatching  ” or  roughness,  colouring, 
and  effect,  and  of  which  portrait  it  may  be  said, 
as  it  was  said  of  Quin’s,  “We  will  not  say  the 
breathes — he  thinks.”  J.  S. 


Beaijpoet  Castle. — This  castle,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1369.  Was  it  ever  retaken,  and  when  ? This 
is  a question  of  more  moment  than  it  looks  to  be, 
for  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  Beauforts,  children  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  to  some  extent  depend  upon  the 
answer.  Heementrede. 

Beadwaedine  Family  and  Castle. — I do  not 
know  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  ever  seen 
Bradwardine  or  Bredwardine  Castle  on  the  river 
Wye  when  he  introduced  the  name  into  his  novel, 
but  I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  that  intro- 
duction has  led  some  of  his  readers  to  investigate 
the  history  of  the  castle  and  its  occupants.  May 
I ask  their  ’assistance  in  determining  the  follow- 
ing points  ? — 

Was  the  family  of  Bradwardyne  an  offshoot  of 
the  Norman  family  of  Pons  (I  presume  the  same 
as  Pointz)  who  owned  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Clifford  ? It  is  stated  that  Hugh  de  Bradwar- 
dyne,  “passator”  (query,  lord  of  the  ferry),  was 
the  son  of  Stephen  Ponce,  and  was  living  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  I cannot  find  any  Stephen  in 
the  only  Pons  pedigree  to  which  I have  had 


access,  but  as  the  descendants  of  Pichard  Pons 
were  always  called  De  Clifford,  omitting  their 
earlier  name,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a branch, 
if  settled  at  Bradwardyne,  should  take  its  name 
from  that  place. 

Secondly,  how  did  the  castle  and  manor  pass 
to  the  Vaughans,  the  owners  of  both  in  the  four- 
teenth century?  Roger  de  Baskerville  held  a 
portion  of  the  parish,  viz.  the  lesser  manor  of 
Weston,  7 Edward  HI.  Had  he  also  the  chief 
manor,  and  did  the  Vaughans  inherit  the  latter 
and  the  castle  by  a marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Baskerville  ? I suggest  this  as  I have  seen  a coat 
of  Vaughan  quartering  the  arms  of  Baskerville 
and  Bredwardine. 

Thirdly,  does  any  view  of  the  old  castle  exist, 
or  is  it  described  by  any  author  P I am  aware  of 
the  notice  in  Harl.  MS.  6726,  and  also  of  the 
statement  there  made  that  “the  monuments  in 
the  church  are — one  to  John  de  Bredwardine,  who 
had  possession  of  this  place  given  to  him  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  the  other  to  his  son-in- 
law.”  But  who  was  the  latter  ? 

Lastly,  what  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  ? 
The  bridge  has  existed  from  very  ancient  times, 
and  suggests  “ Bridgewarden  ” (for  the  castle  com- 
mands the  river),  but  I should  like  something 
better  than  a random  guess  like  this. 

C.  J.  Robinson. 

Norton  Canon,  Hereford. 

Coleridge  and  Daniel.  — The  motto  prefixed 
to  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection  is  the  following 
quotation  purporting  to  be  from  the  sixteenth- 
century  poet,  Daniel : — 

“ This  makes,  that  whatsoever  here  befalls, 

Ton  in  the  region  of  yourself  remain 

Neighb’ring  on  heaven  : and  that  no  foreign  land.’ 

The  first  two  lines  occur  in  Daniel’s  “ Epistle 
to  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland,” 
but  the  third  line  does  not  follow  them,  nor  have 
I been  able,  on  a cursory  examination  of  Daniel’s 
other  poems,  to  discover  it  elsewhere.  The  ques- 
tion is,  from  what  source  did  Coleridge  borrow  the 
line  in  question  ? Did  his  memory  pla}^  him  false 
with  regard  to  the  passage,  or  did  he  purposely 
add  a line  to  complete  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  poet’s  meaning  ? It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
this  same  epistle  occurs  the  distich  which  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth  were  so  fond  of  quoting  : — 

“ Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a thing  is  man  ! ” 

Alfred  Ain  gee. 

D’Alton  mss. — Will  some  reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
kindly  refer  me  to  the  present  depository  of  the 
late  John  D’Alton’s  MSS.,  especially  — 

“ 32.  One  vol.  octavo,  similar  compilations  in  aid  of  a 
History  of  the  County  of  Leitrim  ” ? 

I am  anxious  to  learn  what  became  of  all  or 
any  of  D’Alton’s  MSS.  besides  that  of  the  History 
of  Leitrim.  Liom.  F. 
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Families  oe  Erskine  are  Brown.  — The 
family  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  founder  of  the  Scot- 
tish Secession  Church  in  1739,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  celebrated  divine,  John  Brown  of  Had- 
dington, author  of  the  Self -interpreting  Bible  and 
other  esteemed  biblical  works,  have  frequently 
intermarried.  Nearly  all  the  representatives  of 
the  united  houses  are  persons  of  uncommon  ability. 
I am  desirous  of  minutely  tracing  their  various 
ramifications.  Charles  Eogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


to  know  from  what  source  Allen  got  his  facts  or 
supposed  facts.  Had  they  been  the  result  of 
original  research  he  would  most  likely  have  ap- 
pended his  authorities.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position is  that  he  abridged  them  from  some 
earlier  printed  account  of  this  once  extensive 
manor.  Can  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give 
me  an}''  idea  of  the  source  from  which  Allen  de- 
rived his  facts,  as  in  that  case  some  evidence  of 
their  truthfulness  might  be  forthcoming  ? 

Y7.  E.  Howlett. 


Greenstreet  House,  Essex,  and  Henry  YIII. 
This  old  house  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  to  have  been  often  used  by 
him.  In  an  article  on  the  house  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  March  1824,  p.  219,  Mr.  Morley 
(the  father  of  the  late  owner)  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  had  seen  somewhere  a letter  of 
Henry’s  dated  from  Greenstreet.”  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  where  this  letter  is  to  be 
found  ? J.  S.  CuRWEN. 

The  India  Oeeice  Lidrary. — Does  it  contain 
copies  of  Saunders’  Monthly  Magazine  (Delhi), 
The  Delhi  Sketch  Book,  The  Mofussilite,  Delhi 
Gazette,  and  Lahore  Chronicle  ? The  first  two 
named  were  in  existence,  I believe,  so  far  back  as 
1850  and  1851 ; and  as  early  efforts  to  establish 
an  Anglo-Indian  literature,  it  would,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  be  desirable  to  have  complete  sets  of 
these  periodicals  preserved.  During  the  Indian 
mutiny  many  such  publications  doubtless  became 
extinct,  but  possibly  the  series  in  each  case  might 
be  restored  through  private  channels.  Mr.Wagen- 
treiber,  formerly  of  Delhi,  for  instance,  might,  from 
his  connection  with  the  Indian  press,  assist  in 
such  a conservative  effort  most  effectually. 

Apropos,  amongst  other  contributions  to  early 
Anglo-Indian  literature,  the  verses  and  poems  of 
‘^Le  Juif  errant”  are  particularly  worthy  of  note. 
Who  was  this  poetic  Cartaphilus  ? Sp. 

Manor  oe  Kirton  in  Lindsey.  — It  is  stated 
in  Allen’s  History  of  Lincolnshire,  ii.  32,  that  the 
manor  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey  formed  anciently  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall ; that 
Kobert  Mortaigne,  the  first  earl,  received  it  from 
William  the  Conqueror  soon  after  the  Conquest ; 
that  Edward  II.  granted  it  to  his  niece  Margaret, 
-widow  of  Piers  Gaveston,  when  she  married  Hugh 
Audby  the  younger  that  Edward  HI.  granted  it 
to  William,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ; that  the  manor 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  assigned  one-third  of  it  to  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Earl  of  Pluntingdon,  and  the  rest  to 
the  Earl  of  Chandos ; and  that  at  some  subse- 
quent period  it  became  attached  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

The  above  statements  are  not  verified  by  a 
single  reference  to  any  authority.  I am  anxious 


Lemman  Ore. — What  are  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  word  Ore  in  this  name  of  the  sand- 
bank in  Great  Yarmouth  Hoads,  where  James, 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  was  ship- 
wrecked in  1682,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  ? C. 

Miss  Montagu. — Can  any  correspondent  give 
particulars  as  to  the  parentage  and  history  of  xMiss 
Montagu,  who  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Jan.  1764,  July  1765,  March  1765  ? Vide  Leslie 
& Taylor’s  Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  vol.  i.  London, 
1865.  Also,  where  the  picture  is  ? Also,  the  same 
particulars  of  a Miss  Montague,  whose  picture  is 
engraved  with  the  following  words:  ‘HMinted 
and  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith,  Mezzo.”  H. 

Satirical  Medal  oe  the  Pretender,  son  of 
James  II. — Obv. : Father  Petre  sitting  astride  a 
lobster  on  the  sea-shore,  to  the  right,  holding  in 
his  arms  the  infant  prince,  a ship  of  war  behind  ; 
legend,  “ x411ons,  mon  prince,  noussommes  en  bon 
chemin  ” ; in  exergue,  Jac.  Franc  . Eduard  . 
suppose  20  Juin  1688,”  in  two  lines. 

Rev. : A shield  bearing  a windmill  surmounted 
by  a Jesuit’s  cap,  and  surrounded  by  the  words 

Honi  soit  qui  no7i  y pense  ” within  a double  line 
of  dots  in  the  form  of  the  Garter,  to  which  is  sus- 
pended a lobster ; legend,  Les  armes  et  I’ordre 
du  pretendu  prince  de  Galles.”  (^Medallic  History, 
pi.  xxxix.  n.  6.) 

Can  any  of  your  readers  interpret  for  me  the 
satire  conveyed  by  the  above  medal  ? The 
lobster  would  seem  to  be  the  point,  as  indicated 
by  its  double  introduction,  obv.  and  rev.  More- 
over, there  is  in  my  collection  a curious  old  pic- 
ture representing  the  meeting  of  seven  border 
gentlemen  (.Tacobites)  at  supper:  George  II.,  an 
unmistakeable  likeness,  being  caricatured  as  the 
waiter  handing  a glass  of  wine  to  one  of  them. 
The  president,  with  evidently  Stuart  features, 
may  be  intended  for  the  old  Pretender,  but  the 
corroboration  of  the  medal  lies  in  the  supper  con- 
sisting solely  of  lobsters,  parts  of  which  are  on 
the  plates  and  in  the  hands  of  the  guests ; while 
a lobster,  as  yet  untouched,  lies  upon  a dish  on 
the  table.  The  medal  is  well  known  and  by  no 
means  scarce,  and  any  explanation  of  its  meaning 
or  its  possible  connection  with  my  picture  will 
much  oblige  me.  J.  S.  T. 
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Quotation-  waited. — 

“Free  as  the  wind  that  wafts  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where’er  man  travels  or  where  oceans  roll ; 

In  neighbouring  isles,  or  distant  land  or  sea, 
Commerce,  like  Truth,  should  all  unfettered  be ; 
And,  based  on  God’s  great  universal  plan, 

Should  spread  its  blessings  wide  from  man  to  man.” 

G.  W. 

Rihg  wanted. — In  the  Art-Loan  Exhibition  of 
1862  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a ring  was 
exhibited  engraved  with  a crown  surmounting  the 
letters  A.  R.  This  ring  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed,  and  I lost  all  trace  of  it,  and  cannot  find 
any  reference  to  it  in  the  Art-Loan  Catalogue. 
Can  any  one  oblige  me  with  particulars  of  it  or 
where  it  now  is  ? I thought  it  was  in  Mr.  E. 
Waterton’s  collection,  but  am  not  certain. 

Liom.  F. 

Robeets  and  Coke  Families. — Will  any  readers 
of  & Q.”  kindly  inform  me  if  they  know  any- 
thing of  the  Roberts  family,  who  married  into 
the  Cokes  of  Holkham  ? Wenham  Roberts,  son 
of  a Philip  Roberts,  assumed  the  name  and  arms 
of  Coke  from  his  mother.  This  Wenham  Roberts 
had  five  brothers.  Wanted,  their  names  and  any- 
thing relative  to  the  antecedents  of  this  family, 
and  where  they  lived  P H.  A.  Bainbkidge. 

24,  Eussell  Road,  Kensington. 

Like  oe  Seeees. — I am  very  anxious  to  obtain, 
either  by  purchase  or  by  loan,  a copy  of  the  Life  of 
John  Thomas  Serres,  the  Marine  Painter,  published 
in  1826.  If  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.  ” possesses 
one,  and  will  oblige  me  with  its  use  for  a few 
weeks,  he  may  depend  upon  its  careful  return. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  if  it  is 
known  who  was  ''Ghe  friend”  by  whom  it  was 
written?  William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

SuCKSMiTH.  — There  is  in  the  West  Riding  of 
York  a family  bearing  the  singular  name  of  Suck- 
smith,  doubtless  a corrupt  name  of  Soke  Smith 
{i.  e.  parish  smith)  ; in  Danish  Sogn  Smed.  During 
the  feudal  age  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  in  the 
habit  of  granting  to  a miller  the  exclusive  right 
of  grinding  at  his  mill  all  the  flour  and  meal  con- 
sumed in  the  parish.  Such  monopolies  still  exist 
in  many  places,  and  the  mills  bear  the  name  of 
Soke  Mills.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  whether  similar  exclusive  grants  were 
made  to  other  tradesmen,  and  among  the  rest  to 
blacksmiths  ? Cutis. 

Risely,  Beds. 

Lettees  to  Lady  Sundon. — The  Memoirs  of 
Viscountess  Sundon,  including  Letters  from  the 
most  celebrated  Persons  of  her  Time,  now  first 
published  from  the  originals  by  Mrs.  Thomson,” 
were  published  by  Colburn  in  1847.  The  preface 
states,  that  the  materials  v/ere  supplied  from  a 


collection  of  autograph  letters  addressed  to  Lady 
Sundon,”  but  it  does  not  state  where  the  originals 
are  now  deposited,  nor  does  it  give  any  account  of 
their  preservation.  These  letters  have  received  less 
attention  than  they  deserve,  from  the  manifest 
incompetence  of  the  editor,  who  has  interspersed 
them  in  the  Memoirs  without  regard  to  their 
dates,  and  who  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  Lady  Sundon’s  proper  rank  in  the  peer- 
age : but  they  are  interesting,  and  impress  one  as 
being  genuine.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  their 
genuineness  has  ever  been  properly  established, 
and  who  is  the  possessor  of  the  originals  ? 

Tewaes. 

William  Vaughan.  — Can  any  readers  of 

N.  & Q.”  favour  me  with  the  descent — paternal 
and  maternal — of  the  above  Vaughan  ? He  was 

censor  ” of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  phy- 
sician to  William  III.  It  appears  that  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  of  descendants  and  pre- 
sent representatives  may  be  useful  to  those  willing 
to  help  me.  My  wish  is,  to  prove  or  disprove  re- 
lationship of  above  William  Vaughan  with  Henry 
Vaughan  the  Silurist.  At  present  I am  stopped 
at  this  William  Vaughan,  being  unable  to  trace 
his  father : — 

1.  Henry  Vaughan,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Vicar  of  Leominster  in  Herefordshire.  2. 
Henry  Vaughan,  surgeon  of  Leominster.  3.  James 
Vaughan,  born  about  1740,  physician  at  Leicester  j 
died  1813.  4.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  M.D. ; 
physician  to  George  III.  and  IV.,  and  to  Wil- 
liam IV.  and  Victoria.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Halford  in  1809;  died  1844.  6.  Sir  Henry  Hal- 

ford, Bart.,  for  twenty-five  years  M.P.  for  South 
Leicestershire ; born  1797,  died  1868.  6.  Sir 

Henry  St.  John  Halford,  present  baronet. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  late  Sir  John  Vaughan 
(who  died  in  1839)  a judge  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  was  a brother  of  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
the  ph3^sician ; and  that  the  present  inestimable 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Vicar  of  Doncaster,  is  son  of  another 
brother  of  the  physician  and  the  judge,  viz.  Rev. 
Edward  Thomas  Vaughan.  The  poet,  everyone 
knows,  was  himself  a physician  ; and  the  name 
Henry  being  a recurring  one  in  the  Halford- 
Vaughan  family,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  if 
the  father  of  William  Vaughan  be  obtained,  rela- 
tionship to  Henry  Vaughan  will  also  be  found. 
Answers  through  N.  & Q.”  or  to  myself  accept- 
able. " (Rev.)  a.  B.  Geosaet. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Vigevena. — I shall  be  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion respecting  this  Italian  family.  A Joseph 
Vigevena,  member  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
died  in  London  in  1808.  V7hose  son  was  lie  ? 

W.  H.  COTTELL. 

Brixton,  S.W. 
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Weathercocks.  — Where  will  I find  the  lines 
quoted  (2’^'^  S.  iii.  474)  beginning  — 

‘‘  Multi  sunt  Presbyteri  qui  ignorant  quare 
Super  domum  Domini  Gallus  solet  stare ; 

Quod  propono  breviter  vobis  explanare, 

Si  vultis  benevolas  aures  mihi  dare,”  &c. 

Aikeh  Irvihe. 

Bray. 

W EATHER  Pro  ghos  tic  a tioh. — Last  J anuary  was 
unusually  warm,  when  an  old  villager  said,  ‘^Ah! 
a warm  January,  a cold  May.”  This  was  verified. 
Is  it  a common  saying  ? Upthorpe. 

Wm.  Wordsworth. — Can  you  tell  me  who  is 
the  author  of  the  parody  on  Wordsworth’s  lines  on 
Lucy  ? — 

“He  lived  amidst  tb’  untrodden  ways 
To  Rydal  Lake  that  lead  ; 

A bard  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 

And  ver}^  few  to  read, 

“ Behind  a cloud  his  mystic  sense. 

Deep-hidden,  who  can  spy  ? 

Bright  as  the  night  when  not  a star 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

“ Unread  his  works — his  ‘ Milk-white  Doe  ’ 

With  dust  is  dark  and  dim  ; 

It’s  still  in  Longman’s  shop,  and  oh  ! 

The  difference  to  him.” 

Q.  E. 


‘^Hep.” — In  a work  entitled  Philosophie  et  Re- 
ligion, by  Adolphe  Franck  of  the  Institute  of  Paris, 
some  account  is  given  of  the  life  of  M.  Salvador. 
An  incident  is  mentioned  of  his  reading  in  a journal 
an  account  of  what  M.  Franck  terms  a horrible 
tragedy.  The  populace  in  a town  in  Grermany  had 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Jews’  quarter,  with  the 
cry  of  Hep,”  and  had  committed  such  excesses 
as  an  excited  soldiery  might  be  expected  to  per- 
petrate in  a place  taken  by  assault.  The  account 
proceeds  to  mention  that  Salvador,  who  was  a 
Jew,  was  so  affected  by  this  that,  as  we  might  say, 
he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  He  inquired  the 
meaning  of  this  cry  of  Hep,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  an  abbreviation  of  the  words  Hierosolyma 
est  perdita.”  Can  any  of  the  correspondents  of 
& Q.”  throw  light  upon  this  passage  ? One’s 
mind  reverts  to  the  Cossack  cry,  though  perhaps 
without  reason.  Perhaps  the  explanation  given 
to  Salvador  is  fanciful.  The  passage  from  which 
the  above  note  is  taken  may  be  found  at  p.  200  of 
the  work  cited,  ed.  Paris,  Didier  & Co.  1869. 

George  Woodhohse. 

Brighton. 

[The  cry,  as  generally  used  in  Germany  (though  of 
late  prohibited  by  many  public  authorities,  the  Prussian 
government  especially),  is,  or  was,  reduplicate,  “ Hep  ! 
Hep!”  We  believe  its  true  interpretation  to  be  that 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  “ Hierosolyma  est  per- 


dita,” of  which  phrase  the  initial  letters  form  “ Hep.” 
Some  indeed  have  derived  Hep  from  the  provincial  term 
Ziegen-Hep  (goat’s  beard),  as  referring  to  the  bearded 
Jews.  Others  have  said  that  Hep  was  originally  He6, 
and  stood  for  Hebrew  ; Heb,  it  is  alleged,  being  a cry 
used  in  the  streets  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  hawking 
their  goods.  We  incline,  however,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
first  interpretation,  “Hierosolyma  est  perdita,”  having 
been  assured,  both  by  Jews  and  Germans,  that  this  was 
generally  accepted  on  the  ^Continent  as  the  meaning  of 
Hep.  Certainly  it  was  so  understood  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, for  on  one  occasion  they  took  their  own  part  (as 
they  are  always  well  able  to  do  when  they  have  anything 
like  fair  play),  turned  on  their  persecutors,  and  to  the 
cry  of  “Hep  I Hep! ’’replied  “Jep!  Jep!”  by  which,  on 
the  same  principle  of  constructing  a sjdlable  out  of  initials, 
they  signified,  though  not  in  the  choicest  Latin,  Jesus 
est  perditus.”  We  can  only  regret  that  the  violence  and 
outrage  of  persons  calling  themselves  Christians  should 
have  extorted  such  a replj^. 

The  cr}'-  “ Hep ! Hep ! ” is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Crusades.  This,  however,  is  a questionable  statement. 
It  was  in  the  year  1819  that  disturbances  broke  out  against 
the  Jews  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  especially  in 
Southern  Germany.  The  cry  “ Hep  ! Hep ! ” was  first 
heard  in  Wurzburg.] 

Don  Saltero. — Where  can  a portrait  be  seen 
of  Don  Saltero,  and  a view  of  his  museum  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea?  The  Don  and  his  esta- 
blishment were  rendered  famous  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  The  Tatler.  The  museum  was  taken 
down  in  1866.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

[The  Spanish  Don’s  Coffee  House  and  Tavern,  erst 
Don  Saltern’s  Museum  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  old  metropolitan  taverns,  disap- 
peared from  the  visible  order  of  things  in  the  month  of 
February,  1866.  The  museum  itself,  with  all  its  mar- 
vellous rarities  and  matchless  curiosities,  fell  on  evil  days 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was  dispersed  on 
Jan.  7,  1799.  Out  of  about  fifty  editions  of  the  Catalogue, 
fifteen  are  preserved  in  our  National  Librarj^  An  excel- 
lent engraving  of  the  Museum  is  given  in  Charles  J ohn 
Smith’s  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities,  4to,  1833-40. 
In  addition  to  the  signature  of  James  Salter  (his  patro- 
nymic), the  plate  exhibits  those  of  two  of  the  benefactors 
to  his  Collection,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Sir  Eobert  Cotton. 
The  two  lower  signatures  are  those  of  Sir  Eichard  Steele, 
in  whose  witty  paper  in  The  Tatler,  No.  34,  Don  Saltern’s 
exhibition  is  so  amusingly  commemorated ; and  of  Tumble 
Down  Dick,  Eichard  Cromwell,  who  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  to  have  been  a 
regular  visitor  at  The  Coffee-house  at  Chelsea.  A whole- 
length  quarto  portrait  of  Don  Saltero,  entitled  “The 
Spanish  Don,”  frequently  occui's  in  the  Catalogues  of 
print-sellers,  e.  g.  Evans’s,  voL  ii.  No.  21,039.  We  believe 
it  was  Vice-Admiral  Munden,  who  emdched  his  Museum 
with  many  curiosities,  dubbed  the  owner  “ Don  Saltero.”] 
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A WoNDERPTJL  Child. — In  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt’s 
Handbook  of  Popular  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Lite- 
rature (p.  102)^  I find  mentioned  — 

“ The  Miraculous  Child ; or,  Charles  Bennett,  but  three 
years  old,  who  speaks  Latine,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  though 
never  taught.  1679.  4to.” 

Does  this  tract  contain  any  account  of  an  alleged 
conversation  between  the  Miraculous  Child  and 
the  king?  There  is  another  tract  on  the  subject 
(or  perhaps  the  above  with  a fresh  title);  which 
ends  with  the  information  that  Bennett;  having 
requested  to  be  brought  to  London,  as  he  had 
something  to  communicate  to  the  king;  had  ar- 
rived in  the  capital;  and  was  staying  in  the  Bear 
in  Smithfield;  where  hundreds  went  to  see  him.” 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynsou  Street,  Strangeways. 

[In  the  British  Museum  are  four  separate  tracts  con- 
taining an  account  of  this  Miraculous  Child,  with  dif- 
ferent title-pages  : (1.)  London,  Printed  for  D.  M.  1678. 
(2.)  Printed  for  F.  F.  in  the  year  1679.  (3.)  London, 
Printed  for  F.  L.  1679.  (4.)  London,  Printed  in  the  year 
1679.  No.  2 contains  “The  Account  of  Charles  Bennet’s 
earnest  desire  to  speak  with  His  Majesty  ; the  which  he 
effected,  and  some  words  he  spake,  on  Monday  the  30th 
of  June,  1679,  being  brought  into  the  Royal  Presence, 
with  many  other  circumstances  most  wonderful  and 
strange  to  relate.”] 

The  Danes  in  England,  etc. — The  history  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor is  particularly  meagre ; especially  is  this  so 
of  that  part  of  England  where  the  most  vigorous 
portion  of  its  population,  the  Danes,  lived.  Any 
fresh  materials  for  this  period  would,  therefore, 
be  very  welcome.  In  a prospectus  of  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  published  thirty  years 
ago,  there  is  a proposal  to  print  a collection  of 
sagas  under  the  title  of  Antiquitates  Britannicse 
et  Hibernicse.”  Among  these  are  mentioned  the 
Jalvarder  saga  (a  history  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor), and  the  sagas  of  Dunstan,  Thomas,  and 
Anselm,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Have  any 
of  these  sagas  been  printed  ? Is  it  not  time  that 
something  should  be  done  to  make  them,  and 
many  others  of  equal  interest — as  the  Orknejinga 
saga,  &c. — accessible  to  English  students  ? 

Henry  H.  Howorth. 

[Among  the  works  now  in  the  press  for  the  important 
collection  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  is  just  such  a work 
as  our  querist  is  in  search  of,  viz.  A Collection  of  Sagas, 
and  other  Historical  Documents,  relating  to  the  Settlements 
and  Descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  British  Isles,  which 
is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Dasent,  whose  name  is  a suffieient 
guarantee  for  the  care  and  learning  with  which  his  book 
will  be  prepared.] 

Sir  Egbert  Murray  Keith,  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Denmark  towards  the  end  of  the  last 


century.  He  died  about  the  year  1796,  and  his 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  were  published  (Hurst 
& Blackett,  2 vols.  8vo)  in  1849.  Can  any  cor- 
respondent of  N.  & Q.”  tell  me  where  he  was 
buried  ? I believe  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  but  the  work  above  mentioned 
gives  no  information  on  the  subject.  E.  N. 

[It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth  in  The  Romance 
of  Diplomacy,  1861,  ii.  477,  that  “ a few  intimate  friends 
had  dined  with  Sir  R.  M.  Keith,  at  a villa  be  then  occu- 
pied near  Hammersmith  : after  seeing  them  to  their  car- 
riages, he  was  struck  down  on  his  threshold  with  an 
instantaneous  and  fatal  effusion  of  water  on  the  chest, 
and  died  lamented,  as  he  had  lived  beloved,  on  July  7 
[June  22],  1795.  His  remains  were  followed  by  a train 
of  sincere  and  friendly  mourners  to  St.  George’s  Church 
[?  Hanover  Square],  the  design  for  a monumental  tablet 
in  which,  to  be  erected  by  his  sisters,  has  been  found, 
but  no  evidence  of  its  execution.”] 

The  Court  Circular.” — We  are  all  familiar 
with  this  heading  in  the  newspapers,  but  whence 
do  they  get  it  ? Is  it  a mere  conventional  phrase, 
like  the  Money-market  ” ? or  is  there  really  a 
piece  of  paper  on  which  the  doings  of  the  Court 
are  written  or  printed  day  by  day?  and  who 
writes  or  prints  the  news  ? and  to  whom  is  the 
paper,  the  Circular,”  delivered  ? J. 

[The  gentleman  who  is  the  recognised  medium  of  con- 
vejdng  to  the  public  authentic  information  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Court,  the  movements  of  the  Sovereign  and 
Royal  Family,  and  such  other  matters  as  the  public  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  feel  an  interest  in,  furnishes  such 
information  to  the  leading  journals  under  the  heading  of 
The  Court  Circular.] 

St.  James’s  Fair  at  Bristol. — On  what  day 
was  this  fair  anciently  held,  and  is  the  fair  still 
kept  ? J.  0.  H. 

[Five  fairs  were  ordered  to  be  kept  at  Bristol  by  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  “ the  third  to  be  held  and  kept  in 
Broadmead,  in  the  parish  of  St.  J ames,  in  and  upon  the 
25th  and  26th  days  of  the  month  of  May.”  Two  annual 
fairs,  for  two  daj’-s  each,  are  now  held  on  March  1 and 
September  1.  They  used  to  be  frequented  by  dealers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  of  late  have  greatly  de- 
clined.] 

Crashaw  and  Constable. — I would  be  obliged 
by  some  of  your  correspondents  informing  me 
what  are  the  best  editions  of  these  Elizabethan 
poets,  by  whom  edited,  and  the  publishers’  names? 

[The  Complete  Works  of  Richard  Crashaw,  edited  by 
W.  B.  Turnbull,  were  published  by  J.  R.  Smith,  Soho 
Square,  in  1858.  A complete  collection  of  his  poetry  is 
announced  to  appear  in  the  Fuller  Worthies  Library 
(“  N.  & Q.”  4‘h  S.  iii.  511.) — Diana  : the  Sonnets  and  other 
Poems  of  Henry  Constable,  were  edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt, 
and  published  by  B.  M.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  in 
1859.] 
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Heroismj— Can  you  tell  me  where  I may  find 
the  subject  of  Heroism  ” well  treated  of,  besides 
the  papers  of  Messrs.  Carlyle  and  Emerson  ? 

OjR¥ELL. 

[The  following  recent  works  ma}’-  he  consulted : (1.) 
Tales  of  Christian  Endurance  and  Heroism,  hy  J.  M. 
Neale,  18mo,  1846.  (2.)  Tales  of  Female  Heroism,  I'imo, 

1846.  (3.)  Moral  Heroism ; or.  Trials  of  Great  and 

Good,  hy  C.  L.  Balfour,  12mo,  1854.  (4.)  Tales  of  He- 

roism, 4to,  1848.] 


MR.  CRABB  ROBINSON’S  JOURNAL  : “ NOTES 
ON  BOOKS.” 

S.  iii.  420.) 

The  forthcoming  publication  of  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson’s  Journal  has  reminded  me  of  this  gen- 
tleman being  mentioned  in  that  most  charming 
Goethe- Zelter  Correspondence  (1796-1832,  pro- 
perly speaking  the  letters  began  to  be  exchanged 
in  1799)  ; i.  e.  Goethe  merely  speaks  of  an  English, 
gentleman,  but  in  the  copious  index  most  admirably 
arranged  by  the  editor.  Dr.  E.  W.  Riemer  (who 
for  many  years  was  Goethe’s  epistolary  amanu- 
ensis, and  to  whom  the  ^^old  ‘ Jupiter  ” dictated 
most  of  his  letters  to  Zelter),  the  name  of  Robin- 
son is  given.  This  must  doubtless  be  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson.  (Vide  Briefweehsel  %wischen  Goethe 
und  Zelter  in  den  Jahren  1796-1832, 6 vols.  Berlin, 
1833-34,  vol.  vi.  p.  446,  index.) 

In  August,  1829,  at  a time  when  Zelter’s  wife 
and  daughter  were  on  a visit  at  Weimar,  Goethe 
writes  to  his  friend  Zelter : * — 

“ At  the  same  time  [of  Madame  Zelter’s  visit]  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  was  stajdng  with  us,  who  had  been  study- 
ing at  Jena  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  since  that 
time  had  been  following  the  course  of  German  literature 
in  a manner  of  which  one  can  scarcely  have  a conception. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  merita  causce  of  our 
literary  affairs  that  I could  not  have  raised  before  his  eyes 
a mere  phraseological  blue  mist,  even  if  I had  wished  to 
do  so,  and  just  in  the  way  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  do  with 
strangers.  From  his  conversation  I learnt  that  during 

* Karl  Friedrich  Zelter  (born  and  died  at  Berlin, 
1758-1832),  to  whom  the  epithet  ivorthy  may  well  be 
applied,  was  the  son  of  a mason,  and  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  same  trade.  When  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  a passionate  love  for  music  suddenly 
seized  him,  and,  though  never  relinquishing  his  trade  as 
a builder,  he  studied  music,  and  became  in  the  end  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  and  leader  of  the  Berlin  Singakademie. 
He  has  not  composed  any  great  musical  works,  but  his 
songs  (especiall}^),  hymns,  fugues,  motettes,  &c.,  are  full 
of  tender  grace  and  melody.  He  will  alwaj^s  be  remem- 
bered as  the  teacher  and  master  of  the  great  Mendelssohn. 
As  regards  his  correspondence  with  Goethe,  there  is 
perhaps  (certainly  not  in  German)  no  second  correspond- 
ence of  greater  general  value  and  interest  on  both  sides. 
Even  the  celebrated  “ Goethe-Schiller  Correspondence” 
must  in  many  respects  give  way  to  it.  It  is  a mine  of 
all  that  is  good,  noble,  and  beautiful  in  the  human  intel- 
lect and  heart. 


the  last  twenty  years,  or  longer,  many  highly  educated 
Englishmen  have  come  over  to  Germany  on  purpose  to 
get  intimately  acquainted  with  the  individuality,  and 
with  the  aesthetic  and  moral  state  of  what  we  now  may 
call  our  literary  ancestors.  He  told  strange  things  of 
Klopstock’s  ossifying  notions.*  ( Verknbcherung.') 

“Afterwards  he  showed  himself  as  a missionary  of 
English  literature,  and  read  to  me  alone  and  also  to 
me  and  my  daughter  [?.  e.  Goethe’s  daughter-in-law, 
Ottilie,  a very  accomplished  and  congenial  lady,  who 
resided  with  him,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  court  in  a 
most  graceful  manner]  several  English  poems.  Byron’s 
Heaven  and  Earth  I was  greatly  pleased  to  perceive  by 
ears  and  eyes,  having  a second  copy  before  me.  In  the 
end,  he  drew  our  attention  to  Milton’s  Samson,  and  read 
it  with  me.  It  is  remarkable  to  become  acquainted  here 
with  the  prototype  {Ahnherrn,  i.  e.  ancestor)  of  Byron. 
He  is  just  as  grand  and  farseeing  as  the  former;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  offspring  {Enkel,  i.  e.  grand- 
child) loses  himself  in  the  infinite  and  the  most  wonder- 
ful diversities,  f whilst  Milton  appears  full  of  simplicity 
and  grandeur.” — Vide  ante,  Briefweehsel,  v.  280,  281. 
Goethe’s  letter  is  dated  from  Weimar,  August  29,  1829,  a 
day  after  his  birthday. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  STEREOTYPED  IN 
ENGLAND. 

(4*h  S.  iii.  478.) 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  book  mentioned 
by  Mr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson — namely,  Erey- 
linghausen’s  Abstract,  ^c.  “London,  printed  and 
stereotyped  by  A.  Wilson,  &c.  1804/’  was  the 
first  book  stereotyped  in  this  kingdom,  although 
those  words  appear  in  large  capitals  just  above 
the  imprint  on  the  title-page.  Perhaps  the  note 
added  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  Dr.  Philip  Bliss’s  copy, 
which  I copy  from  the  catalogue  of  a London 
bookseller  (Arthur,  I believe),  defines  the  book 
more  correctly,  and  gives  some  interesting  addi- 
tional information  which  may  be  of  use  to  any 

* I suppose  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  was  thinking  mostly 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth’s  visit  to  Germany ; and  I 
may  remind  the  reader  of  Satyrane  Letters  and  the  visit 
the  two  great  English  poets  paid  to  Klopstock,  and  also 
of  the  latter’s  notions  of  Schiller,  Burger,  &c.  When, 
let  me  ask,  will  Coleridge’s  Journal  be  given  to  the 
world  ? Besides  the  note  in  “N.  & Q.”  (4*'*  S.  iii.  420, 
“ Notes  on  Books”)  I find  Mr. Robinson’s  Journal  adver- 
tised as  forthcoming  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co. : — Henry 
Crabb  Robinson : his  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Corre- 
spondence. Selected  and  edited  b}^  Dr.  T.  Sadler,  with 
portrait.  3 vols. 

j-  Wilson  (“  Christopher  North  ”),  however,  when  com- 
paring Byron’s  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Moore’s  Love  of 
the  Angels  (which,  by  the  bye,  he  considers  as  “ nearly 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  object  and  execu- 
tion”), speaks  of  Byron’s  “Mystery”  as  possessing  “ a 
fearless  and  daring  simplicity ’’—a  quality  which  Goethe 
attaches  more  to  its  prototj^pe,  Milton’s  Samson,  than  to 
Heaven  and  Earth  itself.  Dean  Milman,  too,  speaks  of 
the  “ rude  simplicity  ” of  Byron’s  poem,  or  “ drama,”  as 
the  Dean  calls  it,  and  was  thinking  more  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost  when  comparing  the  two  poets : Goethe 
more  of  Samson, 
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person  desirous  'to  add  to  Walpole’s  Royal  Au- 
thors : — 

“ This  volume  is  very  curious  on  several  accounts.  It 
was  the  first  book  stereotyped  by  the  new  process  in 
England.  The  translator  was  Queen  Charlotte,  consort 
of  George  III.  I myself  saw  the  original  MS.  in  her 
Majesty’s  handwriting,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Harding,  the 
Queen’s  Librarian,  in  Pall  Mall. — Portion  of  a 31 S.  Note 
by  Philip  Bliss  on  fly-leaf  P 

The  words  new  p)t'ocess  in  the  above,  I think, 
explain  what  Wilson  might  have  meant  but  had 
not  the  candour  to  state,  for  he  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  stereotype  printing  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  this  kingdom  seventy-six  years  previously 
at  Cambridge.  Hansard  {Typographia,  p.  820) 
says  ‘'that  Mr.  Ged  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Fen- 
ner and  Mr.  James  of  London,  absolutely  cast 
plates  for  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  the  year  1729-30  ” j and  at  p.  823 
of  the  same  work  is  reproduced  a portion  of  one 
of  Ged’s  original  plates,  being  the  royal  authority 
for  the  Prayer-book,  ending — “Given  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  May, 
1728,  in  the  first  Year  of  our  Peign.” 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  book  was  never  pub- 
lished, and  probably  it  never  was.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  list  of  liturgies  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  but 
the  list  is  very  incomplete.  Of  a book  actually 
printed  from  stereotype  plates  we  have  an  instance. 
Quoting  Hansard  again,  he  says : — 

1‘This  book  is  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man, 
printed  on  a writing  pot  paper,  12mo,  with  the  following 
imprint:  ‘ Newcastle,  printed  and  sold  by  John  White, 
from  plates  made  b}’’  William  Ged,  goldsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1742.’ It  is  a ver}’-  neat  little  volume  ” — 

sa3^s  Hansard — Typographia,  p.  822. 

I ma}^  add  that  the  author  of  The  Life,  ^'c.  was 
Henry  Scougal  (about  whom  see  Timperley’s  Rn- 
cyelopcedia,  p.  678,  n.)  In  the  British  Museum 
library  catalogue  there  are  many  editions  of  the 
work,  but  I cannot  find  the  Newcastle  one.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  date  1742  refers  to  the 
time  Ged  made  the  plates,  and  the  year  it  was 
printed  at  Newcastle  is  not  given  ^ but  that  could 
be  ascertained  by  inquiry  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Newcastle  Archaeological  Association. 
But  I am  quite  willing  to  assume  that  it  took 
place  at  some  period  between  1742  and  1804. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  of  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  stereotype  printing  is  one  which 
to  my  knowledge  has  never  been  satisfactoril}^ 
treated  on,  and  we  are  generally  satisfied  to 
assume  that  the  account  given  by  Camus  of  Van 
der  Mey’s  attempt  in  Holland  in  1711  was  the 
eaniiest ; but  from  the  following  (taken  from  an 
auction  sale  catalogue  of  Puttick  and  Simpson, 
1864)  there  appears  to  have  been  an  earlier 
attempt:  Testamentum  Novum  Syriacum.  Lug. 

Bat.  1709,  4to.  The  first  book  stereotyped.”  To 
^ which  the  following  note  is  added  : “ See  Report 


of  Baron  Van  Vestlnen  de  Tallianet  at  the  Hague, 
1833,”  &c.  There  is  no  copy  of  this  Syriac  Testa- 
ment in  the  British  Museum, 

I have  looked  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue 
for  the  Baron’s  report,  but  cannot  find  it.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  could  kindly  furnish  a re- 
ference to  it.  JoHsr  POWEE* 

3,  College  Terrace,  Cambridge  Eoad, 

Hammersmith,  W. 


The  note  appended  to  the  title  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Freylinghausen’s  work,  as  quoted  by 
your  correspondent  Me.  W.  Spaeeow  Simpsoh 
from  the  catalogue  of  a Cambridge  bookseller,, 
is  certainly  apt  to  mislead.  I have  not  a copy 
of  the  Abstract  by  me,  but  on  turning  to  the 
pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1805, 
vol.  i.,  I find  a short  review  of  the  work  is  there 
inserted.  From  this  source  I gather  that  on  the 
title-page  are  these  words : “ The  First  Book 
Stereotyped  by  the  new  Process.”  Now,  this 
“new  process  ” is  that  of  Earl  Stanhope,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  of  the  re- 
viewer : — 

“ It  is  the  first  production  of  the  new  stereotype  press, 
a 'method  of  printing  invented  in  our  own  country,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  p.  585,  4to, 
Mr.  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  revived  it  in  an  edition  of  Mil- 
ton’s Paradise  Lost,  and  in  France  by  the  celebrated 
Didot.  The  plates  of  both  were  thin,  and  the  wooden 
blocks  on  which  they  were  nailed  liable  to  be  w'arped  by 
use  and  accidents.  Earl  Stanhope  has  very  much  im- 
proved the  invention  by  casting  the  plates  thick  and 
solid,  augmenting  and  simplifying  the  power  of  the  press 
by  which  the  present  work  has  been  executed.” — P.  250-. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  Freylinghau- 
sen’s Abstract  was  not  “the  first  book  stereotyped 
in  this  kingdom,”  but  only  the  first  by  the  new 
process  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

From  the  journal  of  “The  Royal  Progress  to 
Weymouth  ” in  1804,  inserted  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  under  the  date  Sept.  15,  I 
extract  the  subjoined  paragraph  : — 

“ The  Princess  Elizabeth  this  day  presented  her  Majesty 
with  an  elegant  copy  of  the  first  wmrk  printed,  for  Mr. 
Harding,  at  Earl  Stanhope’s  new  stereotype  press.” 

The  work  to  which  allusion  is  made  is  Frey- 
linghausen’s Abstract,  as  is  stated  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  same  paragraph,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  here.  This  copy,  if  still  ia 
existence,  would  probably  command  a good  price. 

E.  H.  W.  D. 


Vv^as  this  the  first  book  stereotyped  by  the 
“new  process ” ? We  have  in  this  library  a copy 
of  — 

“ Translation  of  the  Keport  made  to  the  Philotechnic 
Society  of  Paris,  respecting  Julius  Griffiths,  Esq.  an  Eng- 
lisli  Traveller,  by  Joseph  Lavallee.  London  : Stereotyped 
and  Printed  by  A.  Wilson,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields.  1804.” 
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Title^  dedication  to  tlie  Right  Honourable  Earl 
of  Buchan,  Standing  Rules  of  the  Stereotype- 
Office,  and  pp.  1-20.  On  the  fly-leaf  we  have, 
written  in  autograph  — 

“ To  the  Literary  Society  at  Newcastle  this  early  Speci- 
men of  Stereotype  in  Britain  from  their  Ob.  h’^^®  Serv*, 
Buchan.” 

Below,  but  in  a different  hand  — 

“ N.B.  This  was  the  first  work  stereotyped  according 
to  the  Process  of  Lord  Stanhope,  the  first  book  printed  at 
a Stanhope  Press,  and  the  first  book  printed  on  machine- 
made  Paper.” 

Wm.  Ltall. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 

NeAVcas  tle-upon-Tyne. 


EVERY”  SINGULAR  OR  PLURAL. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  503.) 

It  is  curious  that  it  should  not  have  occurred 
to  one  signing  himself  a Philologist  that  every 
has  a history  and  a derivation.  It  is  common 
enough  to  find  persons  deciding  for  themselves 
Hq[uestions  in  English  grammar  by  the  sound  or 
look  of  the  thing,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
inquiry,  but  it  is  very  unphilological  to  do  so.  I 
have  always  wondered  why  English  is  the  only 
language  the  grammar  of  which  is  treated  in  so 
eff-hand  a fashion  j probably  it  is  because  fami- 
liarity breeds  contempt.” 

Every  is  the  Old  English  euer  eche,  euer  iche, 
mer  ulh^  euer  uche,  or  euer  ilk,  and  most  un- 
doubtedly consists  of  two  words,  the  former  being 
ever,  and  the  latter  the  word  which  we  now  spell 
each,  but  which  the  Dutch,  retaining  the  original 
I,  spell  elk.  This  at  once  reduces  the  question 
concerning  the  number  of  every  to  the  question 
concerning  the  number  of  each.  Each  is  a rather 
difficult  word  to  account  for.  It  is  the  A.-S.  celc, 
Du.  elk,  Friesic  ellik,  0.  Friesic  ek,  hek,  ik,  elk, 
or  ellik  j and  it  further  appears  that  even  ellik  is  a 
contracted  form  from  a fuller  form  which  would 
appear  in  A.-S.  as  d-ge-lic,  but  which  has  not  been 
found.  It  occurs,  however,  in  Dutch,  which  has 
jegelijk  as  well  as  elk  This  form  corresponds  to  the 
0.  High  German  eo-ga-lih,  and  thus  the  ending  -y 
can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  three 
syllables  of  which  it  was  originally  compounded, 
and  the  force  of  each  of  which  is  well  known. 
Eo  or  io  in  0.  High  German  is  the  A.-S.  d-  or  ce, 
and  means  always,  Lat.  semper.  In  modern  German 
it  is  je,  whence  jeder,  jemand.  Ga-  or  ge-  is  the 
Moeso-Gothic  prefix  ga-,  which  is  identical  ulti- 
mately with  the  Latin  con  or  cum,  and  means 
together  with,  Lih\%  the  Moeso-Gothic  leiks,  Eng. 
like,  -ly.  That  these  three  words  should  be  thus 
compounded  is  most  natural  from  what  we  know 
of  them.  Both  d-  and  ge-  are  common  prefixes, 
and  leiks  is  the  termination  from  which  are 
formed  the  Moeso-Gothic  galeiks,  hwileiks  (Sc. 


whilk,  Eng.  whicli),  ibnaleiks,  swaleiks  (0.  Eng. 
swilk,  Eng.  sucli),  and  many  more ; so  that,  as 
above  said,  which  is  literally  why-like,  and  such  is 
so-like.  The  form  each  is  due  to  the  dropping  of  the 
second  element,  and  the  coalescence  of  the  first  and 
third.  Thus  each  is,  literally,  ever-together-like, 
and  every  is,  ever-ever- together-like,  according  to  the 
well-known  principle  which  produces  such  local 
names  as  Torpenhow — i.  e.  hill-hill-hill.  As  re- 
gards the  number  of  each,  it  is  necessarily  singular, 
and  is  very  often  followed  in  0.  Eng.  by  the 
numeral  a j so  that  eche  a man  means  each  man 
taken  separately,  and  considered  as  an  individual. 
It  follows  that  evei'y  is  also  essentially  singular  as 
at  first  used,  for  in  the  older  MSS.  the  words 
euer  eche  are  written  separately  and  not  joined 
together.  But  it  so  happens  that  when  we  say 
every  one  present  assented,”  we  mean,  literally, 
that  each  individual  assented,- where  assented  is 
singular ; practically,  we  mean  that  all  the  per- 
sons there  present  assented^  where  assented  is,  in 
the  ultimate  result,  plural.  From  which  it  follows 
that  eveip  is  a very  slippery  term ; and,  whilst  it 
is  etymologically  and  philologically  singular,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  its  being  used  at  times  as  a 
plural  j and  further,  since  modern  English  gram- 
mar depends  more  upon  practice  and  convenience 
than  anything  else,  and  etymological  considera- 
tions are,  as  a rule,  studiously  ignored  (from  a 
prevalent  notion  that  our  grammar  can  only  be 
determined  by  common  sense  and  has  no  history), 
it  is  certain  that  if  any  one  chooses  to  use  every 
as  a plural  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  so, 
unless  the  general  public  take  offence  at  it. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 


Every  is  the  modern  form  for  ever  each  (everilk, 
everich,  every'),  and  each  itself  has  come  (through 
ilk)  from  A.-S.  celc,  meaning  one-like.  In  the 
etymology  of  the  word  there  is,  therefore,  no  jus- 
tification of  its  being  used  as  a plural.  When 
Jeremy  Taylor  wrote — ^^Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  Herod  the  Great,  and  his  grandchild  Agrippa, 
were  sad  instances  of  this  great  truth  j to  every  of 
which  it  happened  that  the  grandeur  of  their  for- 
tune, the  greatness  of  their  possessions,  and  the 
increase  of  their  estate  disappeared  ” — he  simply 
gave  an  example  of  careless  writing.  That  the 
plural  is  ever  tolerated  after  each  or  every  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  English  has  no  posses- 
sive pronoun  of  common  gender  in  the  singular 
number.  In  such  sentences  as  that  given  by 
Philologist,  every  individual  present  on  the 
occasion  evinced  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
performance  ” — their,  though  wrong,  seems  ^ to 
grate  upon  the  ear  less  than  a frequent  repetition 
of  his  or  her,  and  if  either  his  or  her  were  used 
there  might  be  danger  of  the  audieuce  being  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  one  sex  only.  When  every  is 
joined  with  neuter  nouns  there  is  little  danger  of 
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the  mistake  being  made.  Philologist  would  not 
say  every  tree  were  blown  from  their  place/’ 
every  train  which  have  passed  have  had  every  one 
of  their  carriages  full.”  The  same  mistake  is  fre- 
quently made  after  any  (A.-S.  ceniy,  from  cen, 
our  one').  If^  however^  any  person  be  desirous 
of  forming  a correct  idea  of  China  and  the  Chinese^ 
at  least  of  a very  large  portion  of  that  curious 
country  and  people,  let  them  peruse  the  books  of 
M.  Hue  and  Mr.  Fortune.”  And  even  the  noun 
one  itself,  although  it  has  its  own  possessive  case 
ready  for  use,  one’s,  we  occasionally  hear  followed 
by  their — one  must  do  their  duty.”  Philolo- 
gist would  find  a very  interesting  chapter  on  these 
words  in  Professor  Rushton’s  Rules  and  Cautions  in 
English  Grammar.  Behjamih  Dawsoh^  B.A. 


Philologist  contends  for  the  use  of  the  word 
every  with  a plural  verb.  I cannot  agree  with  him 
in  his  notions  on  the  point.  He  says  that  each 
and  evei'y  ” corresponds  with  one  and  all.’’  The 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  the  idea  of  uni- 
versality in  regard  to  a number  of  individuals,  is 
doubtless  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  different.  In  one  case  we  refer  to  the 
whole  number  of  persons  collectively;  in  the 
other,  to  each  individual  of  the  number.  In  the 
one  case,  therefore,  we  properly  use  a plural  verb, 
in  the  other  a singular  one.  We  say  ‘^they 
assented  one  and  all  ” ,*  that  is,  they  assented 
unanimously,  one,  or  every  one,  expressing  his 
assent,  and  all  at 'the  same  time  expressing  their 
assent  together  like  Wordsworth’s  cattle,  ‘‘forty 
feeding  like  one.”  Here  the  verb  is  properly  and 
necessarily  plural,  referring  to  the  whole  number 
of  persons,  not  only  one,  but  all.  But  if  we  speak 
of  each  or  every  one  of  the  number  individually 
expressing  assent,  we  must  certainly  use  a singular 
verb  and  a singular  possessive  pronoun  (if  we  use 
one  at  all)  with  it.  How  can  we  say  each  or 
every  individual  of  an  assembly  (no  matter  how 
many  there  be)  expressed  their  assent  ? We 
speak  but  of  one  individual  of  the  multitude,  and 
must  say  each  or  every  one  expressed  his  assent. 

Qhh:stor. 


On  the  first  blush  I thought  Philologist  was 
wrong.  He  has,  however,  authority  for  his  view 
in  the  use  of  the  Latin  equivalent  quisque.  Not 
to  multiply  instances,  I will  point  out  two  in  the 
Rellum  Catilinarium.  About  the  middle  of  the 
third  section  we  have — “Sed  ea  tempestate  ecepere 
se  quisque  magis  magisque  extollere,  ingeni  unique 
in  promptu  habere  ” ; and  a few  lines  down — 
“quisque  hostem  ferire,  murum  ascendere,  con- 
spici,  dum  tale  facinus  faceret,  properahat ; eas 
divitias,  earn  bonam  famam,  magnamque  nobili- 
tatem  putahant.”  In  this  latter  sentence  it  will 
be  observed  that  quisque  has  both  a singular  and 
plural  verb.  Edmhhh  Tew,  M.A. 


I might  have  made  my  case  stronger  in  favour 
of  the  plural,  and  I now  supply  the  omission 
by  giving  the  example  of  the  word  everybody, 
which  is  even  less  questionable  than  everyone  as 
to  its  number.  I will  ask  your  readers  how  they 
would  put  the  following  sentence,  if  they  do  not 
approve  of  the  form  which  I give  it  ? — “ Every 
body  (or  every  person)  present  evinced  their  ap- 
proval of  the  proceedings.”  Philologist. 


ISAAC  DOKISLAUS. 

(Ph  s.  iii.  287,  491.) 

Your  correspondent  P.  M.,  at  the  latter  of  the 
above  references,  is  in  error  when  he  says  “ there 
seems  to  be  no  authority”  for  Dorislaus’s  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  a reader 
of  history. 

Fuller,  in  his  History  of  the  JJniversity  (p.  229, 
edit.  1840),  says : — 

“ Sir  Talk  Grevil,  Lord  Brooke,  bred  long  since  in 
Trinity  College,  founded  a place  for  an  History  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  allowing  him  an  annual 
stipend  of  lOOZ.  Isaac  Dorislaus,  Doctor  of  the  Civil 
Law,  an  Hollander,  was  first  placed  therein.  Say  not^ 
this  implied  no  worthy  men  in  Cambridge  for  that  faculty^ 
it  being  but  fit  that  founders  should  please  their  own 
fancy  in  the  choice  of  the  first  professor.  This  Doctor 
was  a Dutchman,  very  much  Anglized  in  language  and 
behaviour.  However,  because  a foreigner,  preferred  to 
that  place,  his  lectures  were  listened  to  with  the  more 
critical  attention  of  Cambridge  auditors.  . . . He 

chose  Tacitus  for  his  subject.  Being  bred  in  a popular 
air,  his  words  were  interpreted  by  high  monarchical  ears 
as  overpraising  a State  in  disgrace  of  a Kingdom.  Here- 
upon he  was  accused  to  the  King,  troubled  at  court,  and, 
after  his  submission,  hardly  restored  to  his  place.” 

Baker’s  MSS.  (Camb.  Univ.  Libr.,  vol.  xxxvi, 
pp.  136-138)  contain  a transcript  of  the  codicil  to 
the  will  of  Lord  Brooke  (dated  Sept.  16,  1628, 
and  proved  Nov.  12  in  the  same  year),  in  which 
he  founds  the  History  Lecture,  and  appoints 
“ Doctor  Isaac  Dorislaus  to  be  the  first  reader.” 

In  Dr.  Richard  Parr’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Esher 
(p.  393)  is  an  interesting  letter  (dated  May  16, 
1628)  from  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  master  of  Sidney 
College,  to  the  archbishop,  giving  an  account  of 
the  charges  made  against  Dorislaus  for  being  sup- 
posed “ to  speak  too  much  for  the  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,”  and  the  proceedings  taken 
thereupon.  Dr.  Ward  concludes  his  letter  by 
saying : — 

“ The  Doctor  kept  with  me,  while  he  was  hi  town. 
He  married  an  English  woman  about  Malden,  in  Essex, 
where  he  now  is.  He  is  a fair  conditioned  man,  and  a 
good  scholar.” 

This  letter  is  also  printed  in  Cooper’s  Annals 
of  Cambridge,  iii.  201. 

In  Peck’s  Desiderata  Curiosa  (ii.  422)  is  — 

“ A relation  of  the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  as  deposed  by 
three  of  the  Doctor’s  servants  who  were  present  at  his 
death.” 
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Peck  adds  notes,  and  extracts  from  Heath’s 
Chronicle,  in  which  Dorislaus  is  said  to  haye  or- 
dinarily played  at  cards  on  Sundays  at  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay’s  house  in  Essex.  At  p,  429,  Peck  gives* 
part  of  the  memorial  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, demanding  satisfaction  of  the  Dutch  for  the 
murder  of  Dorislaus,  dated  April  1,  1651 ; with 
references  to  Clarendon,  yi.  457,  and  Papin,  xiii. 
73,  77.  E.  Venteis. 

Cambridge. 


THOMSON’S  MUSIDORA. 

(Ph  S.  iii.  260,  392.) 

The  originals  of  the  episodes  of  Celadon  and 
Amelia  and  of  Layinia  are  well  known,  hut  that 
of  Musidora  seems  to  have  as  3^et  eluded  dis- 
covery. Yet  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  it;  for, 
if  I mistake  not  greatly,  Thomson  derived  it  from 
the  delightful  “ Gentle  Shepherd  ” of  his  country- 
man, Allan  Pamsay,  which  had  been  published  a 
few  years  before  he  left  Scotland. 

In  the  second  scene  of  that  most  charming  pas- 
toral— the  glory  of  Scotland — Peggy  and  Jenny 
are  in  ‘^a  flowery  howm,”  preparing  to  ‘-wash 
and  spread  their  claes,’’  when  the  former  says : — 

‘ Gae  far’er  up  the  burn  to  Habbie’s  How, 

Where  a’  the  sweets  of  spring  and  summer  grow ; 
There  ’tween  twa  birks  out  owr  a little  lin, 

The  water  fa’s  and  maks  a singin’  din  ; 

A pool  breast-deep  beneath,  as  clear  as  glass. 

Kisses  wi’  easy  whirls  the  bord’ring  grass. 

We’ll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning’s  cool. 

And  when  the  day  grows  het  we’ll  to  the  pool, 

There  wash  oursells, — ’tis  healthfu’  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  warm  a day.’  ” 

To  which  Jenny  replies  : — 

“ Daft  lassie,  when  we’re  naked  what’ll  ye  say 
Gif  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae. 
And  see  us  sae  ? — that  jeering  fallow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  say,  ‘ Haith,  lasses,  ye’re  no  blate ! ’ ” 

Now  in  the  tale  of  Musidora  we  have  a hazel- 
copse  in  a rambling  dale,”  with  a stream  run- 
ning through  it — 

“ that  down  the  distant  rocks 
Hoarse-murmuring  fell,” 

to  which  stream  Musidora  came  alone  to  bathe, 
while  Damon  was  sitting  unknown  to  her  in  the 
copse.  She  strips  herself  and  goes  into  the  water, 
and  he  beholds  the  whole  process  of  her  bathing ; 
but  instead  of  jeering,”  as  Pate,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  have  done,  be  wrote  some  tender 
verses  and  threw  them  on  the  hank  of  the  stream, 
and  then  retired. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that,  in  the  first  edition 
of  ‘CSummer,”  there  were  two  bathers,  Amoret 
and  Saccharissa,  and  the  poet  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  if  he  had  kept  to  that  number,  piak- 

-*  From  Dr.  Nalson’s  MS.  Collections,  vol.  xviii. 
No.  77. 


ing  one  of  them  an  attendant : for  surely  never 
yet  did  one  in  Musidora's  rank  in  life  go  alone  to 
bathe  in  an  open  stream,  and  go  into  the  water 
without  a bathing-dress  of  some  kind.  The  poet 
also,  in  his  exuberance  of  description,  makes 
Damon  see  more  than  he  could  possibly  have 
seen,  unless  he  were  actually  standing  on  the 
hank  over  the  stream. 

I think  it  will  appear  that  this  is  the  real  origin 
of  the  tale,  which  I must  confess  I never  greatly 
admired.  I am  rather  surprised  that  Loed  Lyt- 
telton did  not  object  to  it,  as  he  did  to  the 
foxhuiiters’  dinner-party.  Thos.  Keightley. 


Paeish  Eegtstees  (4‘^  S.  iii.  319,  411,  489, 
515.) — Y^our  correspondent  Ms.  John  Maclean 
asserts  that  the  Pegistrar-General  has  no  offi- 
cial connection  whatever  ” with  regard  to  paro- 
chial or  church  registers.”  The  following  facts 
prove  that  Me;  Joeln  Maclean  is  mistaken: — 

1.  The  marriage-register  books  are  obtained  by 
rectors,  vicars,  and  curates  from  tbe  Pegistrar- 
General. 

2.  In  the  months  of  April,  July,  October,  and 
January,  the  clergy  who  have  the  charge  of 
“ parochial  or  chnrcli  registers  ” are  obliged  to 
deliver  to  the  Hegistrar-General’s  subordinate  of- 
ficer, the  superintendent-registrar  of  the  district, 
true  copies  of  all  entries  of  marriages  which  have 
been  solemnised  since  the  last  certificate  was 
delivered. 

3.  Rectors,  vicars,  or  curates  who  neglect  and 
refuse  to  deliver  to  the  superintendent-registrar 
certified  copies,  or  certificates  that  no  marriages 
have  taken  place,  would  be  liable  to  forfeit  107, 
tbe  whole  of  which  would  go  to  the  Registrar- 
General,  or  such  other  person  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  might  appoint,  for  the  use 
of  her  Majesty. 

4.  AVhen  the  marriage-register  books  are  filled, 
one  of  these  ‘‘parochial  or  church  registers”  has 
to  he  delivered  to  the  superintendent-registrar 
of  the  district. 

I have  not  the  Act  by  me,  but  tbe  25th,  28th, 
and  33rd  sections  of  1 Y'ict.  cap.  22,  prove  that 
the  Registrar- General  has  “official  connection” 
with  regard  to  “parochial  or  church  registers”  of 
marriages. 

I will  only  add  that  Me.  John  Maclean,  or 
any  other  literary  man  “ engaged  in  historical 
researches,”  would  be  allowed  “free  access  to 
tbe  registers  of  the  parish  of  Sephton  ” without 
any  fees  being  demanded  ; and  it  would  afford  me 
much  pleasure  to  communicate  to  persons  of  like 
pursuits  as  his  own  an^’-  information  which  the 
registers  contain. 

R.  D.  Dawson-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 
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Time  : Past,  Peesent,  and  Feteee  (2«‘^  S.  x. 
245.)  — To  the  light-hearted  Frenchman’s  qua- 
train, quoted  by  Me.  William  Bates,  can  be 
added  the  last  two  lines  of  an  ode  I possess  of 
Andre  Chenier  to  J.-J.  Eousseau  : — 

“ Si  la  jeunesse  a I’esperance, 

La  vieillesse  a le  souvenir,” 

the  truth  of  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see  every 
week  recorded  in  your  valuable  publication. 

P.  A.  L. 

Feedeeic  I.  S.  iii.  504.)  — The  curious 
story  mentioned  in  Professor  Binding’s  Ilistorij  of 
Scandinavia  reminds  me  of  what  I saw  many 
years  ago  in  the  church  Zu  Maria-Finsiedeln, 
the  celebrated  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Ermits  ” 
in  Switzerland,  where  about  150,000  pilgrims 
swarm  every  year,  mostly  from  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland — from  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  On  holidays  the  number  and  variety 
of  costumes  is  both  great  and  gay.  I sketched 
many  in  different  attitudes : some  kneeling  with 
outstretched  arms ; others  kissing  the  ground  or 
counting  their  beads  ] others,  again,  going  several 
times  round  the  inner  chapel  (containing  a gor- 
geous image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child)  on  their 
knees.  I remember  seeing  a woman  who,  like 
King  Frederic,  ‘‘not  finding  it  convenient  or  com- 
fortable ” to  do  this  herself  to  save  her  soul,  held 
her  little  boy  by  the  hand,  and  made  him  do  it 
for  her ! 

Mr.  Laboulaye,  in  his  clever  little  book  Paris 
en  Amerique  (chap,  xviii.  190),  has  an  amusing 
story  of  the  same  description  of  a Chinese 
priest : — 

“ Dans  la  pagode  il  n’y  avait  personne  que  deux  en- 
fants,  deux  horribles  petits  Chinois.  A la  faQon  des  gens 
qui  brulent  le  cafe,  chacun  d’eux  tournait  un  cylindre 
horizontal,  larde  d’une  foule  de  petits  papiers.  C’etait  un 
culte  tout  nouveau  pour  inoi.  Une  espece  de  moine  a 
robe  brune  et  rapiecee,  les  pieds  nus,  la  tete  rasee,  les 
petits  yeux  brides,  la  peau  jaune  et  plissee  (c’etait  un 
bonze),  montaa  I’autebtira  d’une  petite  armoire  quelques 
morceaux  de  papier  argente  ou  dore,  et  les  brula  sous  le 
nez  de  I’idole.  Je  demandai  au  bonze  ce  que  faisaient  ces 
enfants,  dontle  bras  etait  infatigable.  ‘Ils  pr-ient  pour  le 
monde  entier,’  repondit-il.  ‘ Sur  chacun  de  ces  papiers  est 
inscrite  la  syllabe  sacree  ’ ; et  disant  cela  il  se  prosterna 
en  criant : ‘ Om ! Om  ! Om  ! Chacun  de  ces  cylindres  poi  te 
un  millier  de  ces  saintes  devises,  et  fait  cinquante  revo- 
lutions par  minute,  trois  mille  par  heure,  soixante-douze 
mille  d’un  coucher  du  soleil  a I’autre.  C’est  done  cent-qua- 
rante-quatre  millions  de  prieres,  qui,  pour  chaque  di- 
manche,  s’elevent  de  ce  seul  temple.  J’en  suis  reduit  a la 
main  de  ces  enfants.’  La  sotte  credulite  de  cet  idolatre 
me  fit  horreur.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Bishop  Peecy  (4^^^  S.  iii.  151.) — A policy  of 
insurance  by  Bishop  Percy  on  a soap-house  at 
Bridgnorth,  dated  Nov.  2,  1763,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

T.  E.  Maetin. 

Library,  Inner  Temple. 


Coeohbe’s  Ihqeest  : Amt  Eobsaet  (4^^  S.  iii. 
384.)  — S.  G.  W.  will  find  in  a work  which  will 
very  shortly  be  published  by  Bussell  Smith,  of 
Soho  Square,  an  account  of  the  coroner’s  inquest 
on  Amy  Robsart,  and  an  examination  into  the 
various  statements  in  relation  to  her  death. 

G.  A. 

Caedihal  oe  Yoek  (4*^  S.  iii.  242,  366,  418, 
442,  491.) — The  right  of  our  Plantagenet  kings  to- 
the  fiefs  of  Aquitaine,  &c.,  and  that  which  they 
claimed  to  the  crown  of  France,  have  no  connec- 
tion between  them,  as  Heemeeteede’s  communi- 
cation would  seem  to  imply.  Their  title  to  these 
fiefs  was  beyond  all  question.  Their  claim  to  be 
Kings  of  France  (which  of  course  passed  quantum 
valeref)  to  the  exiled  Stuarts  was  founded  on  a. 
disputed  application.  In  the  Salic  Law  it  had 
been  expressly  declared  after  the  death  of  Lewis 
Hutin,  in  1316,  that  females  were  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.  At  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  his  sister’s  son,  Edward  IlL 
of  England,  was  his  next  heir  of  the  male  sex. 
His  cousin,  Philip  of  Valois,  was  his  next  heir  in 
the  male  line,  being  the  son  of  Charles,  second 
brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  was  father  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  According  to  the  construction 
which  our  law  places  on  the  limitation  of  an 
estate  in  tail  male,  Philip  of  Valois  had  a clear  right. 
But  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  heritable 
blood  by  representation  had  not  very  long  been 
settled  law  in  this  country.  It  was  certainly 
not  fully  recognised  when  Glanville  wrote ; and, 
in  the  case'of  the  crown  of  England,  it  was  openly^ 
disputed  by  John  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew 
Arthur.  It  was  at  all  events  a doubtful  question, 
whether  this  principle  affected  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  French  monarchy;  and  a similar 
dispute  was  raised,  even  so' late  as  1692,  between 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  C.  G.  Peoavett. 

Garrick  Club. 

Aeflictioh  (4*^  S.  iii.  422,  501.)  — I do  not 
know  whether  your  correspondent  Epictetes  will 
allow  that  the  following  passages  in  Plato  may 
properly  be  placed  alongside  that  noble  extract 
from  the  epistles  of  Pliny  (vii.  26)  which  he  has 
given.  He  will  find  the  first  extract  in  De  Re- 
puhlicd  (i.  c.  5,  ed.  Teubn.),  where  the  philosopher,, 
speaking  of  the  approach  of  death,  warns  us  how 
it  causes  m.en  to  reflect. 

6y  'yap  XcQi,  S ':$,doKpaT€s,  orq  iireiode  ns  iyyvs' 

y rov  cYerrOaL  T€MvT7](rsiv,  elaepx^rai  avro}  deos  koX 
(ppovr'is  Trepl  wu  ep-irpoad^v  ovk  elffijei.  di  re  y ap  Aeyd- 
/jLeuoi  ixvQoi  irep]  rZv  iv  "AlBoVj  4s  rhy  ei'ddde  ddiKyjo-ayra 
5ei  ih'eT  diddi^at  Siicriu,  narayeXdp.evoi  vecos.  Tore  5^ 
(rrpe(pov(TLU  avrov  ryu  fh  dXrfie'LS  &(n‘  koI  avros 

■’yroi  vKh  rys  rov  yripcos  drOevelas  /)  Kal  dicrirep  ey- 
yvTcpo}  tou  rciy  etce7  puXXdv  ri  icaOopy.  avrd.  vTrofas 
S’  oiiy  ical  de'paros  jueerras  yiyverat  twl  duaXoyi^erai  ydy 
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Ka\  (Tkottu,  d rivd  tl  ^diKrjK^v.  o fieu  olv  ebpiffKo^v 
iavrov  iu  rtp  J3lq}  TroWd  ddiKr/fiaTa  Kal  e/c  rwy  vrycay, 
cio-Trep  ot  TratSes,  0a;ua  iyeip6fJ.evos  dei^xaiuei  ical  pj  ^era 
KUKYis  iXiridos’  T(?  Se  iurjSev  eavr^  &diKou ^^vveidori  ^5e?a 
i\Trh  ael  TrdpeffTi  Kal  dyad^  yr]poTp6(})os^  ws  Kal  U'lP^apos 
Keyei. 

For  be  assured  of  this,  Socrates,  that  when  a man 
imagines  that  he  is  approaching  the  close  of  his  life, 
fearful  thoughts  enter  his  mind,  and  anxiety  about  things 
which  never  occurred  to  him  before.  For  the  stories  told 
us  respecting  the  regions  below — how  the  man,  who  has 
acted  unjustly  here  must  there  dree  his  punishment  — 
though  he  may  have  laughed  at  them  hitherto,  now 
torment  his  spirit,  lest  they  should  after  all  be  true.  And 
the  man,  either  from  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age, 
or  because  they  are  seen  closer  to  him,  looks  at  them 
with  more  attention.  Then  he  becomes  full  of  suspicion 
and  dread,  ponders  and  considers  in  what  he  has  done 
any  one  wrong.  Finding  in  his  life  many  wicked  and 
base  deeds,  and  waking  up  from  his  sleep,  like  a child 
he  is  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  lives  on  with  sad 
thoughts  of  the  future.  But  to  the  man  who  is  conscious 
of  no  wicked  deed,  there  is  sweet  and  pleasant  hope  the 
solace  of  old  age,  as  Pindar  says.” 

And  again  in  the  De  Legihus  (x.  c.  4),  referring 
to  atheists,  he  says, — 

ov  (TV  ixovos  oi’Se  ot  <Tol  <plKoi  irpcoroi  Kal  TrpwTOV 
'ravT7]v  dd^au  Trepl  Qecav  ecrx^re,  yiyvovrai  Se  del  TrXe'iovs 
'tj  eXdrTuvs  ravTTjv  r)]V  v()<tov  exovres'  rode  toivvv  <Toi 
Trapayeyopds  avrdip  ttoWoictl  (ppa^oifx  av^  rh  [xrj^eva 
wtoTTore  XalBdura  eK  veov  ravTr]V  Tt)v  Zo^av  irepl  Qewv,  Ss 
vvK  el(ri,  StareAeVcu  Trphs  yvpas  ^eiyapra  ev  ravrri  ry 

^iavo7](Tei. 

“ You  and  your  friends  are  not  the  only  parties,  nor 
the  first,  who  have  maintained  this  opinion  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  gods ; for  there  have  always  been  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  who  have  been  labouring  under 
this  same  delusion.  This,  therefore,  I shall  tell  you  re- 
specting them,  as  I have  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
many  of  them,  that  not  one  ever,  who  has  held  such  an 
opinion  respecting  the  gods,  has  continued  to  old  age  to 
maintain  it.” 

We  have  the  idea  also  in  this  line  of  Seneca 
{Agam.,  510)  : — 

“ In  vota  miseros  ultimus  cogit  timor.” 

Ceatjfued  Tait  Ramage. 

Passage  in  Galatians  (4*^*  S.  hi.  551.)— The 
line  — 

KaXhv  5e  rh  ^r}kov<Tdat  ev  Ka\(S, 

would  he  a part  of  an  iambic,  if  anything.  But  it 
cannot  he  from  a classic  tragedian^  as  the  short 
diphthong  ai  before  a vowel  is  not  allowed  in 
iambics,  though  it  is  in  the  choric  metres ; nor,  I 
believe,  is  it  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes. 

Lyttelton. 

Hoods  and  Gowns  on  the  Continent  (4^^  S. 
hi.  528.) — If  your  correspondent  Belgique  will 
send  me  his  address,  I shall  be  happy  to  give  him 
some  information  which  will  interest  him.  I 
have  drawings  of  the  dresses  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  graduates ; full  particulars  of  the  cos- 


tume worn  at  the  Prussian  universities ; full  par- 
ticulars also  of  what  is  worn  in  the  universities  of 
Belgium  5 and  a drawing  of  what  is  worn  at 
Leyden.  The  particulars  would  take  up  too 
much  of  the  valuable  space  of  N.  & Q.”  The 
drawing  I possess  of  a Spanish  Doctor  of  Laws  has 
this  description  attached  to  it : — 

“ The  lining  of  the  hood  is  black  velvet,  and  of  coui'se 
the  point  is  so  also.  He  ought  to  wear  white  gloves. 
The  Doctors  of  Divinity  wear  the  same  part  of  the  dress 
coloured  red,  in  the  first  instance  white ; those  of  Canon 
Law,  green ; those  of  Medicine,  yellow ; Doctors  of 
Philosophy,  light  blue.  Students  have  not  any  regular 
dress  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Universities.” 

R.  D.  Dawson-Dtjeeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

SiE  Waltee  Scott’s  Nephew  (4*^  S.  iii.  171.) 
In  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  autobiography  contained  in 
his  life  by  Lockhart,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his 
brother  Daniel : — 

“ Last,  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  family,  was  my 
youngest  brother  Daniel.  With  the  same  aversion  to 
labour,  or  rather,  I should  say,  the  same  determined  in- 
dolence that  marked  us  all,  he  had  neither  the  vivacity 
of  intellect  which  supplies  the  want  of  diligence,  nor  the 
pride  which  renders  the  most  detested  labour  better  than 
dependence  or  contempt.  His  career  was  as  unfortunate 
as  might  be  augured  from  such  an  unhappy  combination, 
and  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  him- 
self in  life,  he  died  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  in 
July,  1806.” 

Lockbart  bimself  tbus  says  of  Daniel  Scott : — 

“ The  unfortunate  brother,  the  blot  of  the  family,  to  whom 
Scott  alludes,  had  disappointed  all  the  hopes  under  which 
his  friends  sent  him  to  Jamaica.  Daniel  had  after  all  re- 
tained some  sense  of  pride,  for  his  West  Indian  employer 
(Mr.  Blackburn)  was  allowed  by  himself  to  remain  to 
the  end  of  their  connexion  in  ignorance  of  what  his  dis- 
tinguished brother  had  thought  fit  to  suppress.  Mr. 
Blackburn,  in  fact,  never  knew  that  Daniel  was  Sir  Wal- 
ter’s brother  until  years  after  his  death.  He  left  Jamaica 
under  a stigma,  which  Sir  Walter  regarded  with  utter 
severity.  He  returned  to  Scotland  a dishonoured  man, 
and  his  brother  would  nev-er  see  him  again,  and  refused 
to  attend  his  funeral  or  wear  mourning  for  him.  The 
poet,  however,  took  a warm  interest  in  a natural  child 
whom  Daniel  had  bequeathed  to  his  mother’s  care,  and 
after  the  old  lady’s  death  supplied  her  place  as  the  boy’s 
protector.” 

William  Scott,  tbe  natural  child  alluded  to  by 
Lockbart,  and  nepbew  of  Sir  Walter,  came  to 
Canada  about  forty  years  ago.  Altbougb  be  was 
not  vicious  or  dissolute,  yet  be  appears  to  have 
inherited  bis  father’s  indolence  and  want  of  energy  ; 
for,  roaming  through  Canada  and  tbe  United 
States,  never  remaining  long  in  one  place,  be 
gained  little  more  than  bis  daily  bread.  At  tbe 
time  of  bis  death  be  bad  been  about  twelve  months 
an  inmate  of  tbe  St.  Andrew’s  Home  in  Montreal, 
in  which  institution  he  died  of  cancer  in  the 
stomach  on  April  6,  aged  sixty-five.  He  was 
buried  on  April  9,  and  bis  funeral  was  respectably 
attended,  tbe  presidents  and  officers  of  the  St. 
Andrew  and  Caledonian  societies  following  as 
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mourners,  as  also  did  most  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergymen  of  the  city.  Wm.  Blackbueis-, 

Montcalm  Terrace,  Montreal, 

May  24,  1869. 

Quotation  wanted  500^^ 

“ The  smile  that  withered  to  a sneer.” 

This  is  a broken  q^uotation  from  two  lines  in  Lord 

Byron’s  Zara,  canto  i.  stanza  xvii.  line  11 : 

“But  own’d  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither’d  to  a sneer.” 

E.  A.  D. 


A French  version  follows. 
Wright  gives  another  English 
Latin  translation ; and  connects 
superstition  told  by  Aubrey : — 


In  his  note  Mr. 
version,  with  its 
the  story  with  a 


® “I  ’^^ich  they  fancy  was  hung  behind 

the  church  door,  which,  .when  the  father  was  se®aventie, 
the  sonne  might  fetch  to  knock  his  father  in  the  head,  as 
ellete  and  of  no  more  use.” 


. slightly  different  version  of  the  verse  is  o^iven 
in  E urnivall’s  Manners  and  Meals,  &c.  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 


Mistletoe  S.  iii.  415.)-It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  mistletoe  may  be  found  in  the  Botani- 
cal Grardens  at  Oxford  on  a species  of  horse-chestnut. 
This,  I think,  is  very  rare.  Upthoepe. 

Subsidence  (4^^  S.  iii.  537,  &c.)— Me.  Tew,  I 
think,  cannot  have  looked  into  the  Lexicons.  In 
Bailey’s  Facciolati  one  sense  of  subsideo  is  given  as 

to  settle  down  ” and  the  four  following  in- 
stpces  there  quoted  are  indisputably  of  descent 
with  motion  : Lucret.  vi.  588 } Petron.  Satyr.  137 ; 
Columell.  xii.  50 ; Epit.  Liv.  112. 

Dr.  Smith  in  his  Dictionary  goes  so  far  as, 
under  subsideo,  simply  to  refer  to  subsido-,  but 
this  seems  to  me  most  erroneous.  Lyttelton. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  deemed  a satis- 
factory solution  of  P.’s  query  (p.  444).  Smart’s 
Index  of  the  more  important  common  termina- 
tions says  that  words  ending  in  side,  when  they 
are  not  compounds  of  the  English  word  side,  are 
relations  either  of  the  Latin  verb  sedeo,  to  sit — as 
to  reside,  to  preside ; or  of  the  Latin  verb  sido,  to 
^nk  or  settle — as  to  subside.''  This  is  to  the  point. 
Turning  next  to  the  Dictionary  following  such 
^dex,  I find  that  rezide,  rezldent,  rezidence,  rezi- 
dmcy ; prezlde,  prezldent,  prezidency ; subside,  sub- 
sidence, subsidency—giYen  as  the  current  pronun- 
ciation of  the  several  wordg— sustain  the  views  of 
Me.  Tew.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Principle 
168  says  : The  one  principle  by  which  a speaker 
01  good  judgment  is  guided,  a principle  including 
all  the  others,  is^  usage.”  Should,  therefore,  P. 
ever  find  usage  incline  to  subsidence,  his  views 
will  be  in  the  ascendant.  J.  Beales. 


Antiquities  oe  Leominstee  : Hestee  Claeke 
(4*^  S.  iii.  526.) — Has  not  the  inscription  under 
toe  hatchet-bearing  statue  of  Hester  Clarke’s 
Hospital  for  decayed  widows  a general  rather 
than  a special  meaning  ? The  King  Lear  story 
of  a parent  who  gives  up  all  to  his  children,  and 
IS  neglected  by  them,  was  a great  favourite  in 
the  middle  ages.  See  the  26th  of  Wright’s  Zatin 
Stones  (Percy  Soc.) : “De  divite  qui  dedit  omnia 
nlio  suo.  There  the  verse  runs  : — 


“ Wyht  suylc  a betel  be  he  smyten,”^ 
That  al  the  werld  hyt  mote  wyten, 
That  gyf ht  his  sone  al  his  thing. 
And  goht  hym  self  a beggyn.” 


“ with  thys  bytel  be  he  smete  • pat  alle  fe  worle  mote 
hyt  wete 

pat  yevyt  hys  goode  to  hys  kynne  • & goth  hym  sylfe 
A beggyng.” 

Probably  Hester  Clarke’s  decayed  widows  would 
many  of  them,  understand  the  legend  by  sad  ex- 
perience. John  Addis,  M.A. 


Hotten’s  Memoie  of  William  Combe 
(4  S.  111.  648.)  I feel  it  a duty  to  myself,  and 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  know  me,  to  protest 
agamst  the  style  adopted  by  a writer  under  the 

Saturday’s 

JN.  & q.  professing  to  criticise  a little  Memoir 
ot  William  Combe  which  I published  last  autumn. 
I have  always  considered  your  miscellany  a valu- 
able one  for  literary  intercommunication ; indeed 
for  those  ''Notes  and  Queries”  which  it  was 
avowedly  established  to  make  known;  but  it  seems 
to  me  altogether  a new  province  to  permit  its 
pages  to  be  used  for  a vindictive  purpose — which 
purpose^ any  one  who  reads  the  article  signed 
" W..P.”  will,  I am  sure,  readily  perceive.  Any 
additional  facts  which  the  writer  may  have  dis- 
covered, or  any  corrections  of  those  which  I have 
advanced,  could  surely  be  stated  in  gentlemanly 
language— language  that  becomes  authors  and 
students  when  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
truth — and  without  any  needless  emphasis  of 
ztalics,  whenever  the  writer  finds  occasion  to 
allude  to  me  as  biographer."  Such  under- 
scoring should  be  altogether  beneath  the  dignity 
of  any  writer  in  your  journal;  in  fact,  the  act  is 
simply  one^  of  those  school  devices  for  givino- 
vigour  and  intent  to  composition  which  the  writer 
is  unable  to  convey  in  words. 

If  " W.  P.”  has  any  new  matter  to  contribute 
about,|William  Combe,  I for  one  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  if  I have  erred  in  my 
statements  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  correct  in 
any  new  edition;  but  I think  this  "intercommu- 
nication ” among  " literary  men  ’’—taking  a line 
from  your  own  title-page — had  better  be  conducted 
in  good  temper  and  without  abuse. 

But  your  contributor  " W.  P.”  seems  to  doubt 
my  access  to  any  original  matter  relating  to  Combe 
other  than  what  was  already  in  print  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  my  edition  of  Dr.  Syntax, 
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If  it  is  of  any  interest  to  your  readers,  I may  state, 
tliat  I possess  a portfolio  of  valuable — in  a literary 
sense — MS.  notes  in  the  autograph  of  Combe, 
most  of  which  are  unpublished;  and  that  since 
the  publication  of  the  little  ^^Life  ” above  alluded 
to  I have  met  with  two  copies  of  The  Letters  to 
Marianne — one  with  marghlalia  that  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  book.  From  an  allusion  to  the  work  in  Re~ 
eollections  of  the  Table-  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Alex.  Dyce,  I concluded  that  gen- 
tleman possessed  a copy,  but  he  assured  me  that 
the  one  he  owned  disappeared  from  his  collection 
many  years  since  in  a very  mysterious  manner, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  another 
copy.  John  Camden  Hotten. 


iSai^cellattenus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Poems  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  B.D,,  Rector  of  Hilgay, 
Norfolk.  For  the  first  time  collected  and  edited,  with 
Memoir,  Essay,  Notes,  and  Facsimiles,  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Grosavt,  St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lanca- 
shire. In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (The 
Fuller  Worthies  Library.) 

We  somp  time  since  called  attention  to  what  may 
almost  be  called  Mr.  Grosart’s  privately-printed  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Giles  Fletcher : we  have  now  to  do  the 
same  office  for  two  new  volumes  of  “ The  Fuller  Worthies 
Library,”  being  the  first  and  second  of  a collected  edition 
of  the  writings  of  his  elder,  and  no  less  distinguished 
brother,  Phineas  Fletcher.  The  first  of  these  contains 
an  elaborate  Memoir  of  the  two  brothers ; which  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Fletchers.  Mr. 
Grosart  next  gives  us  a reprint  of  his  Letter  to  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  by  which  he  seeks  to  establish  Phineas 
Fletcher’s  claim  to  the  authorship  of  Britain's  Ida, 
hitherto,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly,  ascribed  to 
Spenser ; and  then  this  very  interesting  poem  itself.  The 
second  volume  includes  the  Locustse ; The  Apollyonists 
or  Locusts,  with  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Illustrations ; 
and  the  Piscatorie  Eclogues — complete  the  book.  We 
ought  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the  admirers  of 
Phineas  Fletcher,  that  this  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
like  that  of  his  bi’other  Giles,  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  six  copies. 

Venerabilis  Baedce  Ilisloria  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum, 
Historia  Abbatum,  et  Epistola  ad  Ecgberctum  cum 
Epistold  Bonifacii  ad.  Cudberthum.  Cura  Georgii  H. 
Moberly,  A.M.  Coll.  Corp.  Christ.  Soc.  (Macmillan.) 

This  new  edition  of  Bede,  with  its  carefully  collated 
text,  judicious  introduction,  illustrative  notes,  and  index, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  students  of  the 
histoiy  of  our  church  ; and  it  may  well  be  so,  since  the 
editor,  in  addition  to  his  own  fitness  for  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing it,  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr. 
Bradshaw. 


The  Rosicrucians.  — A new  work  of  importance, 
upon  the  history  of  those  far-famed,  mysterious  men, 
the  “Rosicrucians,”  is  announced  for  "early  publica- 
tion by  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  author  of  the  Indian 
Religions  ; or.  Results  of  the  Mysterious  Bhuddism.  The 
Rosicrucians,  which  will  be  comprised  in  a single 
volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages,  professes  to  treat 
fully  of  the  renowned  Brotherhood  of  the  “ R.  C.,”  both 
on  their  romantic,  and  on  their  authoritative  side. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  phkchase. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct 
to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

TnEATtsE  uporr  thb  Dendrometeb,  by  John  Duncombs.  London, 
1769,  8vo ; and  the  same,  another  edition  conjointly  with  Thomas 
Whittell,  1771. 

The  Antiquities  op  Richbobough  and  Recdt.vbb,  abridged  from  the 
Latin  by  Archdeacon  Bottely,  London,  1774,  12mo. 

Bubke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetage,  2nd  Edition,  1844. 
.Wanted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Duncomhe,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London. 


Sib  J,  Lodbock,  on  the  Classification  op  Human  Knowledge.  1839. 
A pamphlet. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.E.S.A.  Joynson  Street, 
Strangeways. 


Emmebton’s  Treatise  o.n  the  Cultubb  op  thb  Auricula. 
Hogg’s  do.  do.  with  supplement. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  Winters,  Bookseller,  Waltham  Abbey. 


Medals,  Coins,  Great  Seals,  Impressions  from  thb  elaborate 
Works  of  Thomas  Simon,  by  George  Vertue.  London,  1753,  4to;  or 
London.  1789, 4to,  edited  by  Richard  Gough. 

John  Lewis’s  Dissertations  on  the  Antiquitt  and  Use  of  Seals  in 
England.  1740,  4to. 

Laino’s  Ancient  Scottish  Seals.  1850,  4to. 

Mr.  Dashwood’s  Sigilla  Antiqoa;  or.  Ancient  Seals  in  the  Muniment 
Room  of  Sir  Thomas  Hare,  at  Stowe  Bardolph.  1817.  (Privately 
printed.) 

The  Great  Seals  op  England  prom  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
William  IV.,  with  38  Fine  Engravings  by  Collas  in  Imitation  of 
Bas-relief.  Folio,  1837. 

Weld’s  History  op  the  Royal  Society, 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Piaoot,  Jim.,  F.S.A.,  The  Elms,  Ulting, 
Maldon,  Essex. 


Clutterbuck’s  History  op  Hertfordshire.  3 Vols. 

Morant’s  History  of  Essex.  2 Vols. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  Whalley. 

Aubrey’s  History  op  Surrey.  5 Vols. 

Ashmole’s  History  op  Berkshire.  3 Vols. 

Dugdale’s  History  op  Warwickshire,  by  Thomas.  2 Vols. 
Dibdin’s  Decameron.  3 Vols. 

Bibliographical  Tour.^  3 Vols. 

Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.  4 Vols. 

Typographical  Antiquities,  by  Ames.  4 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street , 
Bond  Street.London.  W. 


Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum , 
London,  W. 

Gardenhurst.  The  ballad  of  "Sweet  William's  Farewell  to  Black- 
Eyed  Susan"  is  by  Gay;  the  music  was  composed  by  Leveridge,  the 
composer  of  the  equally  popular  air,  “ The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 
See  Chappell' s Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  ii.  640. 

The  Barmecide’s  Feast  is  the  story  of  the  Barber's  Sixth  Brother  in 
the  Arabian  Nights;  which  willbe  found  also  abridged  in  The  Guardian, 
No.  162,  aad  forms  the  origin  of  the  popular  phrase  respecting  which 
Q.  E.  D.  inquires. 

James  Britten  will  find  a curious  note  on  Catsup  in  our  1st  S.  i.  283. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


L’Intermediaire  des  Chercheurs  et  Curieux. — 
We  are  glad  to  find,  by  the  receipt  of  the  Nos.  from 
January  10  to  the  10th  inst.,  that  our  valuable  Parisian 
Fellow-Medium  of  Intercommunication  is  steadily  pur- 
suing his  useful  course.  Like  good  wine,  he  ripens  with 
■age. 


WHITE  and  SOUND  TEETH.— JEWSBURY 

and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  established, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine,  is  Is.  6i.  and  2s.  6d.  per  pot. 


113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER; 
And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  WHALLEY  FAMILY  : 
ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Some  letters  have  appeared  in  your  columns 
seeking  information  respecting  the  family  of  Whal- 
ley or  Whaley,  and  a few  notes  thereon  may  in- 
terest your  readers.  I shall  he  glad  of  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  children  of  Edward 
Whalley  and  their  descendants. 

W.  F.  Littledale. 

Dublin. 

Edward  Whalley,  the  regicide,  had  hy  his 
first  wife  {qucere  Jane,  daughter  of  .John  Duf- 
fell  ?)— 

(1.)  John  Whalley,  Captain  of  Horse,  M.P. 
Notts,  1658-9,  married  to  Elizabeth,*  daughter  of 
Sir  Herbert  Springett,  in  1658,  and  had  issue. 
And  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  (?),  sister  of 
Sir  George  Middleton,  had  — 

(2.)  Hichard  Whalley,  Cornet,  and  afterwards 
Captain  of  Horse,  who  came  to  Ireland  in  1658, 
with  a letter  of  introduction  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well (his  cousin),  to  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  De- 
puty, a copy  of  which  I subjoin,  had  a grant  of 
3420  acres  3 roods  12  poles  of  land  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kilkenny  and  Armagh,  enrolled  1666.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Kichard  Chappell 

* Vide  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series, 
1660. 


of  Armagh,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  sister  and  coheiress  of 
Richard  Chappell,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
hereafter  mentioned. 

(3.)  Frances,  married  to  Major-General  Wil- 
liam Goffe,  another  of  the  regicides,  and  had 
issue.^ 

Henry  Whalley,  Judge- Advocate-General, 
M.P.  Selkirk  f and  Peebles,  1656-59 ; an  adven- 
turer in  the  Double  Ordinance ; Recorder  of  Gal- 
way 1663;  brother  of  Edward  the  regicide; 
settled  in  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration ; 
married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Duffell  (r)^ 
and  had  issue  — ^ 

(1.)  John  Whalley,  High  Sheriff  of  Galway 
1673,  who  married  Luc^q  daughter  of  John  Bald- 
win of  Corolanty  and  Shinrone^  in  the  King’s 
County,  and  left  five  daughters  coheiresses,  one 
of  whom  was  Susanna. 

(2.)  Oliver  (?). 

Richard  Whalley  or  Whaley,  son  of  Richard 
Whalley  and  Elizabeth  Chappell,  married  his 
cousin  Susanna  Whalley,  coheiress  of  John 
Whalley,  by  whom  he  got  a considerable  estate 
at  Newford,  near  Athenry  and  in  the  town  of 
Galway,  and  had  issue  (with  Rev.  Thomas  Whal- 
ley of  Syddan,  co.  Meath,  and  Anne,  married  to 
Ralph  Hawtry  of  Waterford) — 

Richard  ‘Chappell  W’haley,  of  Whaley 
Abbey,  county  Wicklow,  their  eldest  son,  who 
married,  first,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Robert 
Armitage,  Esq.,  who  died  s.p.;  and,  secondlj^, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Reverend  Bernard  Ward,  by 
whom  he  had — • 

(1.)  Richard  Chappel,  who  died  a minor. 

(2.)  Thomas  (the  celebrated  ^^Buck  Whaley”). 

(3.)  John,  who  married,  first.  Lady  Anne 
Meade,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Clanwilliam, 
and,  secondly,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Richardson,  Esq. 

(4.)  William,  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  army,  and 
three  daughters,  one  married  to  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland;  another  to  Sir  James 
Stewart,  Bart.,  of  Fort  Stewart ; and  the  other  to 
the  Lion.  Robert  Ward,  son  of  Lord  Bangor. 

John  Whaley,  the  third  son,  died  in  1847,  and 
left  surviving  by  Lady  Anne,  Jlodert,  a Lieut,  of 
Dragoons,  who  died  unmarried  in  1856 ; the  dow- 
ager Lady  Cremorne,  the  dowager  Lady  Coote, 
and  Melosina,  a daughter  who  died  unmarried; 
and  by  his  second  wife  (who  survived  him),  a 
son  John  Richard  William,  married  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Townsend,  late  Bishop  of  Meath, 
who  has  now  in  his  possession  the  original  letter 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ; and  two  daughters. 

I For  pedigrees  of  the  Whalleys,  see  Noble’s 

I * Vide  Hutchinson’s  Blassacliusetts  Bap,  vol.  i.  p.  533, 
and  Burke’s  handed  Gentry,  s.v.  “Goff.” 

1 t Lodge's  Peerage,  by  Archdall,  vi.  71;  Commons 

Journals,  Ireland,  i.  687,  729  ; ii.  274  ; Burton’s  Croni- 
loelUan  Diary,  i.  2 ; Hardiman’s  History  of  Galway. 
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Memoirs  of  Cromimll ; Nichols’  History  of  Lei- 
cestershire ; and  the  Ooucher  Book  of  Whalley 
Abbey,  published  by  the  Chetham  Society. 

LETTER  EROM  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  LORD 
PROTECTOR. 

Harry  Cromwell — I write  not  often  to  you. 
Now  I thinke  my  selfe  ingaged  to  my  deare  Cousin 
Whaley  to  lay  my  comands  upon  you  that  you 
shew  all  lovinge  respect  to  his  eldest  sonn,  by  his 
present  Ladye,  whom  you  are  to  receave  in  the 
room  of  his  eldest  brother  both  into  his  comand 
and  into  your  affection.  I assure  you,  though 
hee  bee  soe  neerly  related  to  us  as  you  know,  yett 
I could  not  importune  on  his  behalfe  soe  heartily 
as  now  I can  upon  the  scoare  of  his  owne  worth, 
w®^  indeed  is  as  remarkable  as  I believe  in  any  of 
ten  thousand  of  his  yeares.  Hee  is  excellent  in 
the  Latine,  ffrench,  and  Italiane  toungues,  of  good 
other  learninge  w‘^  partes  suitable,  and  (w*"^ 
compleates  this  testimonie)  is  hopefully  seasoned 
with  religious  principles,  lett  him  bee  much  w^*’ 
you,  and  use  him  as  your  owne.  being  most 
serious  in  this  desire,  and  expecting  a suitable 
returne  there  unto, 

rest  yourlovinge  Father, 

Oliver  P.” 

My  love  to  your  deare  wife 
and  to  the  two  babes. 

June  1,  1658. 

For  the  Deputye  of  Ireland.” 

{Endorsed),  1 June  58.  His  Highness  consern- 
inge  Capt.  Whaly.” 


“BONNIE  JEAN.” 

The.-  following  anecdote  respecting  Burns’s 

Bonnie  Jean  ” is  given  in  the  Dumfries  Herald 
of  May  27 ; and  as  it  might  easily  drop  out  of 
sight  from  appearing  merely  in  a local  print,  you 
may  allow  me  to  record  it  in  your  widely-cir- 
culating pages.  The  writer,  who  signs  himself 
‘‘  D.,”  gives  it  thus  : — 

“ The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  a lady  who 
had  the  particulars  of  it  from  Mrs.  Burns  herself,  with 
-whom  she  lived  for  many  years  on  terms  of  the  closest 
and  most  friendly  intimacy.  It  may  be  notified  that  the 
anecdote  has  never  ‘ been  in  print.’  It  is  well  known 
that  the  fame  of  Burns  sent  troops  of  admirers  from  ‘ a’ 
the  airts  the  win’  can  blaw  ’ to  visit  his  widow,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  house  in  which  her  husband  died. 
A big,  burly,  open-hearted  Englishman  one  morning 
touched  the  ‘ knocker  ’ that  adorned  the  door  of  the 
modest  house  in  Burns’  Street,  being  anxious  to  see  the 
celebrated  ‘ Bonnie  Jean.’  The  appeal  was  answered  by 
Mrs.  Burns  herself,  who,  happening  to  be  ‘ elbow-up  in 
her  baking,’  was  not  in  a state  to  receive  visitors.  The 
stranger  soon  told  his  story,  and  was  courteously  shown 
ben  to  the  parlour  by  Mrs.  Burns.  Ever  anxious  to 
gratify  the  admirers  of  her  husband’s  genius,  the  good 
lady  doffed  her  dusty  apron,  put  on  a tidy  cap,  and  im- 
mediately reappeared  in  the  room  where  the  stranger 
was  waiting.  The  Englishman  seeing  his  old  friend  who 


had  opened  the  door  to  him,  asked  again  to  see  ‘ Bonnie 
Jean.’  ‘ Weel,  sir,’  said  Mrs.  Burns,  ‘Bonnie  Jean 
stands  before  ye,  and  I’m  afraid  by  your  look  that  you’re 
somewhat  disappointed.’  ‘ Ten  thousand  pardons,  madam,’ 
said  the  stranger,  rising,  ‘ I thank  you  for  your  goodness 
in  permitting  me  this  distinguished  honour  and  valued 
privilege.’  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  usual  common- 
place conversation  that  took  place  on  such  an  occasion. 
J ust  as  the  Englishman  rose  to  depart  he  expressed  his  de- 
light with  the  interview,  and  proceeded—*  I am,  madam, 
a most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  your  husband’s  memory 
and  genius,  and  should  value  as  priceless  the  smallest 
thing  you  have  to  give.  I would  willingly  pay  for  any- 
thing without  giving  you  offence  ; but  the  most  worth- 
less thing  in  your  eyes  would  be  to  me  priceless : any 
scrap,  or  article,  or  relic,  I would  keep  as  the  apple  of  my 
eye!  ’ ‘ Weel,  sir,’  answered  Mrs.  Burns,  with  a twinkle 
of  fun  in  her  eyes,  ‘ I fear  the  house  now  contains  very 
few  of  these  relics  of  the  bard  ; indeed,  so  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  them  during  the  bypast  years  that  I 
begin  to  think  the  only  relic  left  is  myseV,  and  doubtless 
you’ll  no  tak  the  gift  o’  that  I ’ The  Englishman  doubt- 
less made  good  his  retreat.” 

Craueurd  Tait  Kamage. 


THE  TENTH  COPY  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

OF  CAXTON’S  “ GAME  AND  PLATE  OF  THE 

CHESSE.” 

I observe  that  Mr.  Qiiaritcb,  tbe  well-known 
bookseller,  has  tbe  above  for  sale — price  4007 
The  nine  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blades  in  his 
Life  and  Typography  of  William  Carton.  About 
1474  Caxton  printed  The  Recuyell,  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  English  language.  About 
this  time  he  printed  a French  translation  of  a 
Latin  work  on  Chess  by  Cessoles,  and  this  first 
edition  of  the  famous  Chesse  Playe  was  not  printed 
in  England  at  all ; the  type  is  still  the  Burgun- 
dian fount  of  The  Recuyell.  In  1475  he  came  to 
England,  and  the  first  work  he  printed  here  was 
the  speech  of  the  English  ambassador  Bussell  on 
the  presentation  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  only  known 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  Spencer  library.  He  then 
published  his  English  translation  of  Jason,  and 
in  1480  the  second  edition  of  the  Game  of  Chesse. 
The  latter  was  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  woodcuts.  But  three  years 
before  (1477)  he  printed  a translation  of  Les  Ditz 
Moraux  des  Philosophes,  by  Anthony  Woodville 
Rivers,  brother  of  the  queen. 

In  the  work  on  chess  the  author  blends  moral 
sayings  with  due  instructions  on  the  game,  trust- 
ing that  other  of  what  estate  or  degree  he  or 
they  stand  in,  may  see  in  this  little  book  that 
they  govern  themselves  as  they  ought  to  do.” 
He  describes  the  invention  of  the  game  in  the 
time  of  a King  of  Babylon,  Emsonerodach,  the  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  second  treatise  in  this 
work  describes  the  office  of  'a  king  and  queen, 
and  of  the  other  pieces,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pawns,  who  take  up  the  third  treatise.  The 
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eight  pawns  he  takes  to  represent  distinct  classes, 
as  the  labourers  and  tillers  of  the  earth  for  the 
first  class ; smiths  and  other  workers  in  iron  and 
metal  the  second ; notaries,  advocates,  scriveners, 
and  makers  of  cloth  the  third;  merchants  and 
changers  the  fourth;  physicians  the  fifth ; taverners, 
&c.  the  sixth ; guards  of  cities  and  receivers  of 
custom  the  seventh;  and  messengers,  couriers, 
and  players  at  dice  the  last. 

Mr.  Quaritch’s  book  has  sixty-five  leaves  of  the 
seventy-two,  and  is  eleven  and  one-eighth  inches 
in  height  by  eight  in  width,  being  thus  taller 
than  the  hitherto  tallest  known  copy  (the  Gren- 
ville), which  is  only  eleven  inches  high.  In  1813 
Alchorne’s  copy,  wanting  six  leaves,  fetched  at 
Evans’s  54/.  12s.  This  would  be  now  worth  about 
ten  times  as  much.  The  first  edition  ends 
thus : — 

“ Fynysshed  the  last  day  of  marche  the  yer  of  our  lord 
god  a thousand  four  honderd  and  Ixxiiij.” 

This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  England  with 
a date.  Has  no  copy  of  this  first  edition  been 
sold  since  1813  ? John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


OMITTED  EEFERENCES. 

“A  Spanish  Epitaph. — Our  English  grave^-ards  yield 
some  curious  fragments  in  the  way  of  epitaphs,  but  we 
have  never  yet  met  with  such  a marvellous  combination 
of  business  and  pathos  as  is  contained  in  the  following 
obituary  notice,  culled  from  a Spanish  journal : — ‘ This 
morning  our  Saviour  summoned  away  the  jeweller  Sie- 
bald  Illmaga,  from  his  shop  to  another  and  a better 
world.  The  undersigned,  his  widow,  will  weep  upon  his 
tomb,  as  will  also  his  two  daughters,  Hilda  and  Emma, 
the  former  of  whom  is  married,  and  the  latter  is  open  to 
an  offer.  The  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow.  His 
disconsolate  widow,  Veronique  Illmaga. — P.S.  This  be- 
reavement will  not  interrupt  our  business,  which  will  be 
carried  on  as  usual,  only  our  place  of  business  will  be 
removed  from  No.  3,  Tessi  de  Teinturiers,  to  No.  4,  Rue 
de  Missionnaire,  as  our  grasping  landlord  has  raised  our 
rent.’  ” — Berkshire  Chronicle,  May  29,  1869. 

It  was  as  easy  to  write  the  name  and  date  of 
tbe  paper  as  culled  from  a Spanish  journal,” 
and  had  that  been  done,  we  might  have  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  announcement  was 
old  or  new,  real  or  a joke.  Culled  from  an 
English  journal  ” may  mean  copied  from  The 
Times  or  Punch,  each  at  the  head  of  its  class,  but 
of  different  historical  authority. 

The  following  is  from  The  Siandard,  June  3, 
1869:— 

“ Sir, — As  you  have  alluded  to  m}^  quotation  from  the 
celebrated  Independent,  Matthew  Henry,  in  my  speech 
last  night,  perhaps  jmu  will  allow  me  to  give  the  passage, 
as  I quoted  it,  entire.  It  may  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  dissenters,  as  well  as  churchmen,  at  this  time  : — 

“ Let  us  give  God  praise  for  the  national  establishment 
of  our  religion,  with  that  of  our  peace,  and  civil  liberty 
....  that  the  Reformation  in  our  land  was  a national 
act ; and  that  Christianity,  thus  purified,  is  supported  by 


good  and  wholesome  laws,  and  is  twisted  in  with  the  very 
constitution  of  our  government.’ — Your  faithful  servant," 

“ June  1.”  “ John  G.  Talbot.” 

I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quo- 
tation ; but  if  I had  one,  or  a wish  to  read  the 
context,  I should  not  know  at  which  part  of 
Matthew  Henry’s  works  to  begin ; and  I might 
be  reading  on  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament. 

You  have  brought  us  into  pretty  good  discipline 
as  to  references,  but  I still  find  reason  to  wish 
that  every  correspondent  would  fully  cite  the 
authority  which  he  copies,  and  if  he  quotes  from 
memory,  that  he  would  say  so.  Eitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 


Cambridge  University  Lists.  — Antiquaries 
and  historians  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
collections  of  that  induslrious  compiler,  the  Pev. 
William  Cole,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  perhaps  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  volumes  (Add.  MS.  6884, 
fol.  78,  B.)  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit 
space  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ The  present  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  lending  me 
several  of  the  MS.  volumes  of  his  late  predecessor.  Dr. 
William  Richardson,  containing  lists  of  graduates  and 
admissions  in  several  colleges,  many  of  which  are  entered 
into  my  50th  volume,  at  the  end  of  volume  marked  b.  c. 
in  a rough  leather  folio  is  the  following  catalogue,  which 
being  curious  and  having  had  much  time  and  pains 
bestoAved  upon  it,  and  moreover  being  fearful  that  when 
they  get  into  the  hands  of  his  son.  Dr.  Robert  Richardson, 
who  I understand  much  undervalues  them,  they  may  be 
made  waste  paper  of,  I eagerly  sit  down  to  transcribe  it, 
this  25  Sept.  1777,  being  Horse  Fair  day  at  Sturbridge, 
and  the  finest  weather  I ever  remember,  the  dust  being 
so  troublesome  that  Avater-carts  are  watering  the  road 
continual^. 

“ Wm.  Cole,  Melton,  near  Cambridge.” 

Then  follow  twenty-four  pages  under  the  head- 
ing, ^Hncorporatorum  Index  Alphabeticus  ad  Anno 
1500,  ad  Annum  1744  inclusive  ” ; and  at  the  end 
of  the  list  is  written,  Sunday  28  Sept.  1777. 
The  hottest  weather  ever  remembered  for  the 
season.  Wm.  Cole.”  T.  C.  Noble. 

Longevity. — While  recently  rambling  with  my 
brother  through  Fulham  churchyard  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  (by  Mr.  Vincent)  to  a tomb- 
stone recording  that  — 

“ Under  this  Stone 
are  deposited  the  Remains  of 
Nathaniel  Reuch, 
late  of  this  Parish,  Gardener, 
who  departed  this  Transitory  Life 
January  1783, 

Aged  101  Years,”  &c. 

On  turning  to  Lysons’  -Ewy/rows  (edit.  1795,  ii.  375) 
I find  that  when  the  matter  came  to  be  inquired 
into,  the  said  Nathaniel  Keuch  was  proved  to  be 
born  in  the  month  of  August,  1701,  and  was  thus 
eighty-two,  and  not  a hundred  and  one  years  of 
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age  at  his  death.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  states 
that  Mr.  Reuch  died  in  the  same  house  in  which 
he  was  horn^  and  had  thirty-two  children  hy  two 
wives. 

The  discrepancy  between  fact  and  fancy  just 
suits  the  moment  when  Mr.  Thoms  is  again  ven- 
tilating such  subjects  in  The  Times.  I therefore 
think  it  is  worth  noting  the  above  for  general  in- 
formation. Liom.  F. 

Cookery  Extraordinary. — You  may  think 
the  following  cutting  from  a Lancashire  paper 
worth  preserving : — 

“ During  last  week,  a rather  curious  occurrence  hap- 
pened at  a place  called  ‘ Windy  Harbour ’—only,  unlike 
other  harbours,  it  so  happens  to  be  the  promontory  of 
one  of  the  hills  in  this  district.  It  is  a bleak  desolate  spot 
on  the  moor,  and  inhabited  by  an  eccentric  character 
known  as  ‘ Philip-o’th’-Harbour.’  As  the  tale  goes, 
Philip  went  out  almost  in  pnris  natuj'alihus  last  week, 
got  drunk,  and  as  it  was  raining  he  naturally  got  wet. 
Philip  caught  cold,  and  a doctor  was  called  in,  who 
ordered  him  to  have  leeches,  which  were  procured.  After 
the  doctor  had  gone,  Philip’s  wife  asked  him  how  he 
would  take  them ! He  answered  that  he  thought  they 
would  be  best  in  gruel;  so  his  better -half  put  them  into 
the  pan  and  boiled  them  in  the  gruel.  A neighbour  hap- 
pened to  come  in,  who  looked  into  the  pan,  and  thought 
the  soot  had  fallen  in,  and  told  the  wife  so  ; but  she  said 
she  was  only  ‘ boiling  two  horses  for  their  Philip  ! ’ The 
doctor  came  the  day  after,  and  asked  if  the  leeches  had 
bitten,  and  was  answered  : ‘ Aw  think  they  did;  he  took 
’em  i’  gruel,  an’  has  been  better  sin ! ’ The  doctor,  of 
course,  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  at  such  a suc- 
cessful experiment.” 

Hermentrude. 

A Hint. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  if  there  were  some  way  of  referring 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  great  European 
libraries,  as  scholars  now  do  to  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  There  would  be  nothing 
gained  by  my  sketching  out  a plan,  for  nobody 
would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  an  unknown  writer 
in  & Q.”  If  some  of  the  leading  savants  of 
Europe  would  determine  upon  a table  of  this  sort, 
and  affix  the  letters  accordingly,  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  many  of  us.  Of  course  the  Vatican 
must  be  A or  Alpha.  I fear  it  is  not  a matter  of 
course  what  library  would  have  a claim  to  B, 
Beta.  CoRNTJB. 

Shakspere  : Pelican. — In  a note  to  the  fol- 
lowing line  — 

“ Like  the  kind,  life-rend’ring  pelican  ” 

{Hamlet,  Act  IV.  Sc.  5) 

Charles  Knight  refers  to  Whitney’s  Emblems, 
1586.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  Shakspere  had 
seen  Prodigorum  ac  Ostentorum  Chronicon  (Basi- 
leae,  1557)  ? for  in  p.  31  there  is  a quaint  woodcut 
with  a full  description.  Moreover,  in  this  book 
are  full  details  of — 

“ The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 


The  literary  intercourse  between  Basil  and  Eng- 
land was  considerable  in  Shakspere’s  time,  and  I 
apprehend  the  Chronicon  would  be  a book  that 
Lord  Southampton  would  take  an  interest  in. 

H.  B.  Forrest. 

Manchester. 

OLD  PARR. 

In  November,  1635,  Old  Parr  died  in  London, 
at  the  reputed  age  of  152.  With  better  judgment 
than  that  which  led  to  his  fatal  removal  to  the 
metropolis,  it  was  decided  that  his  body  should 
be  subjected  to  a post-mortem  examination;  and 
the  duty  was,  by  command  of  the  king,  entrusted 
to  no  less  a man  than  Harvey,  whose  description 
of  the  autopsy  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
most  admirable  on  record.  Harvey,  sharing  no 
doubt  the  popular  belief,  and  telling  the  tale 
which  was  current  at  the  time,  describes  him  as 

Thomas  Parr,  a poor  countryman,  born  near 
Winnington  in  the  county  of  Salop,  died  on  the 
14th  November  in  the  year  of  grace  1635,  after 
having  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  and 
nine  months,  and  survived  nine  princes  ” ; and 
afterwards  gives  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  his 
examination — “ that  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
the  common  report  was  true,  viz.  that  he  did 
public  penance  under  a conviction  for  incontinence 
after  he  had  passed  his  hundredth  year.”  There 
are  one  or  two  other  allusions  to  his  age,  such  as 
his  marriage  to  a widow  in  his  120th  year,  and 
his  engaging  lustily  in  every  kind  of  agricultural 
labour  in  his  130th  year. 

Harvey’s  statements  rest,  by  his  own  showing, 

on  common  report  ” ; audit  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  as  it  certainly  was  no  part  of  his 
duty,  to  ascertain  upon  what  foundation  such 
report  rested. 

But,  not  taking  this  view  of  Harvey’s  state- 
ment, the  writer  of  a learned  and  elaborate  article 
on  Human  Longevity  in  the  Edinburgh  Pevieio 
(cv.  53)  has  not  hesitated  to  avow  his  inability  to 
^‘reject  the  evidence  as  to  the  152  years  of  Thomas 
Parr’s  life,  accredited  as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of 
Harvey.”  In  making  this  startling  confession, 
however,  the  writer  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  what 
that  evidence  consists  of,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  Surely  common  report  ” is  no  ground  for 
believing  so  extraordinary  a fact  as  that  of  a man 
living  to  be  upwards  of  152. 

The  fullest  account  we  have  of  Thomas  Parr  is 
contained  in  the  metrical  life  of  him  by  Taylor 
the  Water  Poet,  published  in  1635.  Upon  what 
authority  Taylor  founded  his  very  definite  state- 
ments as  to  tire  events  of  Parr’s  life,  and  the  dates 
at  which  they  occurred,  does  not  appear.  Pro- 
bably the  same  common  report,  to  which  Harvey 
referred,  or  some  broadside  circulated  and  believed 
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at  the  time.  But  these  statements  are,  under 
the  circumstances  of  Parr’s  rank  and  condition  of 
life,  exceptionally  remarkable  for  precision  and 
minuteness,  as  may  he  seen  by  the  following 
abstract : — 

1483  is  set  down  as  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Parr,  the  son  of  John  Parr,  of  Wilm- 
ington. 

In  1500,  Parr,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  went 
into  service,  in  which  service  he  continued  for 
eighteen  years ; when. 

In  1518,  being  then  35,  Parr  returned  home, 
as  may  be  inferred  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
since  we  are  told  — 

“ ....  his  sire’s  decease, 

Left  him  four  years’  possession  of  a lease.” 

In  1522,  he  being  then  39,  Parr  received  a new 
lease  from  Mr.  Lewis  Porter. 

In  1543,  Parr,  being  then  60,  got  a further 
lease  from  Mr.  John  Porter,  son  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Porter. 

In  1563,  Parr,  being  then  80,  married  his  first 
wife,  Jane  Taylor,  a daughter  of  .John  Taylor,  by 
whom  ]?e  had  two  children — a boy,  John,  who 
died  when  only  ten  weeks  old ; and  a daughter, 
Joan,  who  lived  only  three  weeks. 

In  1564,  Parr,  being  then  81,  obtained  a fresh 
lease  from  Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Porter. 

In  1585,  Parr,  being  102  years  old,  obtained 
from  — 

“ John,  Hugh’s  son, 

A lease  for’s  life,  these  fifty  years  outrun.” 

In  1588,  Parr,  being  then  105,  did  penance  in  a 
white  sheet  in  Alberbury  church  for  having  had 
a bastard  child  by  Katherine  Milton. 

In  1595,  Parr,  being  then  112,  buried  his  first 
wife,  Jane,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  for 
thirty-two  years. 

In  1605,  Parr,  who  was  then  122,  having  been 
a widower  for  ten  years,  married  his  second  wife, 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd  (“  corruptly  Flood,” 
says  his  biographer,)  of  Gillsells,  in  Montgomery, 
and  widow  of  Anthony  Adda. 

On  November  14,  1635,  Parr  died,  having,  as  it 
is  alleged,  attained  the  remarkable  age  of  152 
years  nine  months  and  some  odd  days  ! 

Such  is  the  incredible  story  told  of  the  ^^Old, 
Old,  Ver}^  Old  Man  ” ; and  I really  hardly  know 
which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at — the  excep- 
tionally great  age  of  152  attributed  to  Parr;  or 
the  fact  that  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  nobody 
has  appeared  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  or  to  have 
taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  ascertain  upon  what 
evidence  it  is  founded. 

I have  personally,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
several  kind  friends,  made  many  endeavours  to  find 
any  evidence  which  might  throw  light  upon  the 
age  which  Parr  had  actually  attained  ; but  all  my 
efforts  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 


Although  my  endeavours  to  discover  the  slightest 
corroboration  of  any  one  of  the  facts  relating  to  Old 
Parr,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  his  death  in 
1635,  have  utterly  failed — to  the  strengthening  of 
my  entire  disbelief  in  his  alleged  longevity — it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  an  appeal  to  the  readers  of 
and  more  especially  to  such  antiquaries, 
men  of  letters,  and  clergymen  as  may  be  connected 
with  Shropshire  or  interested  in  its  history,  might 
be  productive  of  better  results.  I therefore  venture 
to  make  this  public  appeal  for  information  of  any 
kind  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  real  truth 
of  the  story  of  Thomas  Parr — a story  in  its  pre- 
sent form  incredible  in  itself,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, and  inconsistent  with  all  the  known  laws 
of  physical  science. 

Let  me  add,  that  I am  not  asking  for  references 
to  ordinary  books.  I believe  I am  in  possession 
of  references  to  most,  if  not  all,  the  printed  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  Old  Parr. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 


Bell-einging  : St.  John’s  Chhech. — Mr. 
Osborne,  in  his  manuscript  account  of  bell-ringing 
societies  (Add.  MS.  19,370),  has  appended  a note 
that,  in  1844,  he  saw  exposed  for  sale  at  a broker’s 
shop  in  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  price  30/.,  a 
frame  (7  ft.  long,  3 ft.  9 in.  wide,  and  1 ft,  9 in. 
high),  containing  a small  peal  of  eight  bells  hung 
with  stocks,  wheels,  brasses,  &c,,  exactly  the  same 
as  a large  peal  of  eight  in  a church  tower.  The 
tenor  bell  bore  the  date  1796.  Accompanying 
these  were  two  tablets.  Upon  one  was  inscribed : — 

“ St.  John’s  Church. — On  Sunday  evening.  May  14-, 
1797,  was  performed  in  this  steeple,  by  the  College  Youths, 
a complete  Peal  of  Grandsire  Tripples,  and  completed 
in  a masterly  manner  in  3 hours  and  15  minutes. 
Treble,  Mr.  T.  Heaviside  ; Second,  Mr.  W.  Lyffbrd ; 
Third,  Mr,  Wilson ; Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lyffbrd ; Fifth,  Mr. 
Brooke  ; Sixth,  Mr.  Barber ; Seventh,  Mr,  Buckingham. 
Tenor,  Mr.  Webbe.  Weight  of  the  Tenor,  67  pounds.” 

Upon  the  second  tablet  was  inscribed : — 

“ This  Church  was  I'epaired  and  beautified  Anno  Do- 
mine  1802.  R.  Jones  and  T.  Day,  Churchwardens.” 

Mr.  Osborne  adds:  ^^No  one  can  be  found  who 
knows  where  this  church  was,  or  anything  about 
it.”  Can  any  parochial  official,  or  other  readers 
of  N.  & Q.,”  assist  in  tracing  it,  and  the  cause 
of  the  sale  of  its  bells,  &c.  ? T.  0.  Noble. 

Champeenon  Family.  — It  appears  that  Sir 
Charles  Raymond’s  grandfather,  John  Raymond, 
who  died  in  1686,  married  Bridget,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Arthur  Champernon  of  Dartington,  co. 
Devon.  Can  any  genealogist  well  acquainted 
with  the  families  of  Devonshire  inform  me  of 
which  Arthur  Champernon  Bridget  Raymond  was 
the  daughter,  and  what  was  the  maiden  name  of 
her  mother  ? 

R.  D.  Dawson-Duefield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool, 
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John  Chester. — Who  was  the  author  of  the 
following  beautiful  lines,  which  are  engraved  on 
a slab  in  Chicheley  church  to  the  memory  of 
John  Chester,  who  died,  aged  three  years,  on 
March  13,  1640-1  ? — 

“ Grieved  at  the  world  and  crimes,  this  early  bloome 

Looked  round  and  sighed,  and  stole  into  his  tombe. 

His  fall  was  like  his  birth,  too  quick  this  rose 

Made  haste  to  spread,  and  the  same  haste  to  close. 

Here  lies  his  dust,  but  his  best  tomb’s  fled  hence, 

For  marble  cannot  last  like  innocence.” 

C.  D.  C.  W. 

De  Atjdlet. — Who  was  the  Lord  James  Aud- 
ley  that  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  and 
is  stated  by  Froissart  to  have  died  at  Fontenay- 
le-Comte  in  1369  when  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  barons 
and  knights  there  assembled  ” ? 

This  Lord  James  Audley,  according  to  Frois- 
sart, had  a brother,  Sir  Peter,  also  present  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers.  There  were  three  persons  of 
these  names  living  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — 
(1)  James  Lord  Audley,  whose  peerage  is  enjoyed 
by  the  present  Baron  Audley;  (2)  Sir  .Tames 
Audley,  second  son  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  junior, 
created  Lord  Audley  and  Earl  of  Gloucester ; 
(3)  Sir  James  Audley,  a son  of  the  last-mentioned 
Sir  James. 

Burke  describes  Lord  Audley  No.  1 as  the  hero 
of  Poictiers,  stating  that  he  died  in  England  in 
1386,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  peerage 
by  his  son  Nicholas.  Who,  then,  was  the  Lord 
James  Audley  who  died  in  France  1369  ? In  a 
note  to  Froissart  (Johnes’  edit.),  Barnes  states 

that  Froissart  has  made  a mistake  in  describing 
the  father  for  the  son.”  He  remarks  that  Sir 
James  Audley,  son  of  Lord  James  Audley,  Sene- 
schal of  Poitou,  died  in  Gascony  about  1369, 
and  on  this  lossLord  James,  with  the  prince’s  leave, 
retired  to  England,  where  he  lived  many  years, 
and  where  he  died,  in  1386,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

Sir  James  Audley  No.  2 is  stated  in  the  pedigrees 
to  have  had  only  two  sons.  Sir  James  and  Sir 
Peter,  who  both  died  without  issue  in  the  life- 
time of  their  father,  whilst  James  Lord  Audley 
No.  1,  according  to  the  Peerage,  had  no  son  of 
either  name. 

In  the  Inq.  P.  M.  9 Bichard  II.  Sir  James 
Audley  is  stated  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nicholas.  How  can  these  seeming  contradic- 
tions be  reconciled  ? W.  H.  C. 

Duringer. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  about  Duringer,  said  to  be  the  inven- 
tor of  a wonderful  astronomical  clock  for  the 
cathedral  of  Dantzic. 

Wm.  0.  Hugman,  F.R.C.S. 

^^Fingal,  a Fine-Eirin.” — Can  any  one  inform 
me  who  is  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Fingal,  a 


Fine-Eirin,  a poem  in  six  cantos,  with  notes,  in- 
tended to  delineate  the  manners  and  state  of  society 
of  ancient  Ireland,  1813  ? Eeference  is  made  in 
the  preface  to  Macpherson’s  attempts  to  appro- 
priate to  his  country  the  songs  of  Irish  bards. 

W.  A.  Plumbe. 

Mansfield. 

The  Word  ^^Fysh”  : Chetjaiere  Assigne.”^ 
How  are  we  to  understand  the  word  fysh  in  the 
following  quotation  ? — 

“ ‘ By  god,’  quod  be  goldsmythe  • ‘ I knowe  bat  ry3th 
wele ; 

Fyve  cbeynes  I haue  * & bey  h^n  fysh  hole.’  ” 

Cheuahre  Assigne,  1.  353,  E.  E.  T.  S. 

The  glossary  gives /y-sA  = Jish.  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand fish-whole,”  as  we  now  say  sound  as 
a roach  ”f  Or  does  the  goldsmith  declare  simply 
that  the  chains  are  whole  fish  ” ? We  still  call 
a man  (though  not  a thing)  “ a queer  fish,”  a 
loose  fish.” 

Or  is  fysh  from  the  French  Jicher  (whence  we 
get  the  name  for  our  card-counters)  ? Bailey  gives 
several  sea-terms  which  seem  thence  derivable. 
Cotgrave  gives  Par  ma  fiche  = By  my  ^y.” 

I am  puzzled,  the  expression  being  quite  new 
to  me,  though  it  may  be  familiar  to  others. 

John  Addis,  Jun. 

Eustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

The  Kiss  oe  Peace. — When  was  the  ancient 
kiss  of  peace  in  the  mass  discontinued,  and  the 
osculatory  or  pax  introduced  ? The  pax  was  in 
general  use  late  in  the  sixteenth  century ; but,  so 
far  as  my  own  observations  extend,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  use  at  the  present  time.  When 
and  for  what  reason  was  it  abolished  ? 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Koad,  Brixton. 

Robert  Perceval,  M.D. — This  eminent  phy- 
sician was  the  author  of  a privately-printed  8vo 
volume,  entitled  — 

“ An  Essay  to  establish  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
with  a Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.”  (Pp.. 

302.  Dublin,  1821.) 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige 
me  with  a list  of  the  publications  which,  not- 
withstanding his  great  practice  as  a physician,  he 
managed  to  send  forth  from  the  press  ? Prefixed 
to  my  copy  of  the  Essay  there  is  a very  interesting 
autograph  letter  from  the  author  to  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Austin,  of  Maynooth,  dated  March  13, 
1826,  from  which  I extract  the  concluding  sen- 
tences : — 

“ But  however  I may  feel  myself  constrained  to  differ 
from  the  American  theologist  [Dwight]  in  that  and  some 
other  abstract  doctrines,  I agree  with  you  in  bearing  a 
willing  testimony  to  his  excellence  as  a pious  and  prac- 
tical divine.  He  writes  with  an  heart  and  a mind  full  of 
vital  Christianity.  I have  read  the  whole  of  the  volume 
3’’ou  sent  me  with  attention,  and  return  it  for  you,  with 
many  thanks,  to  the  Surgeon- General  [Philip  Crampton, 
M.D.j 
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“ I have  likewise  transmitted  to  him  a copy  [of  the 
Essay~\  inscribed  to  Lord  Donoughmore,  which  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  present,  should  he  think  it  worth 
his  perusal.  1 remember,  in  ancient  days,  to  have  sat 
next  to  him  at  his  father’s  table,  and  to  have  been  highly 
gratified  by  his  conversation.” 

Abhba. 

The  Youhgee  Pitt. — 

“ Niebuhr  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt  that,  to  his  positive  know- 
ledge, from  unpublished  State  papers  which  he  had  seen, 
Pitt  had  remonstrated  most  warmly  against  the  coalition 
at  Pilnitz,  and  had  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war 
to  gratify  George  III.” — Arnold’s  Life  (ed.  1852),  p.  666. 

Where  is  this  statement  corroborated,  and 
where  did  Niebuhr  see  the  papers  ? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

PoPHLAE  Joke. — When  a Craven  peasant  taunts 
a Loncashir  mon  ” of  his  own  rank,'  he  tells 
him,  Thou  cums  frae  Loncashir,  where  they 
nivver  use  spoons,  for  t’  folk  hev  sich  big  mouths 
they  ollas  tak  laadles  ! ” Is  this  joke  an  old  one, 
and  if  so,  how  did  it  originate  ? Prom  the  speci- 
mens on  Malham  Moor  and  other  localities  I do 
not  find  much  to  choose  between  a Craven  mouth 
and  a Lancashire  one.  Stephen  Jackson. 

CoNSEiL  DES  Pehd’hommes, — What  was  the 
origin  of  this  council,  and  with  what  object  was 
it  established  ? In  the  fifteenth  century  was  there 
not  a body  known  by  the  name  of  “ Prud’hommes 
Pecheurs,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  any  diffi- 
culty or  dispute  arising  between  fishermen,  but 
which  I believe  was  only  a secondary  institution  ? 
The  name  implies  true,  good,  upright,  or  honour- 
able men.  H.  W.  R. 

Jersey. 

Smith  Families. — 1.  Gawen  Smith,  ^^one  of 
y®  Drumsters  to  Q.  Eliz.”  Who  was  he  ? 

2.  Sir  John  Smith,  Barron  of  y®  Exchequer,” 
who  bore  for  arms,  Arg.  two  chevrons  sa.,  on  each 
three  fleurs-de-lis  or ; a chief  azure,  thereon  a lion 
passant  gold,  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
lozenge  gules.  What  Sir  John  was  this  ? I find 
but  two  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  of  these  names, 
viz.  John  Smith  of  Crossing  Temple,  Essex, 
1540-3  5 and  John  Smith,  knighted  1702,  ob. 
1726,  neither  of  whom  bore  the  above  arms. 

3.  At  a meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society  in  January,  1855,  an  illuminated  grant  of 
arms  to  William  Smith  of  Bamagh,  co.  Kilkenny, 
was  exhibited.  What  were  the  arms  thus  granted? 

4.  Christopher  Smith,  Clerk  of  y®  Pipe.” 
Who  was  he  ? 

5.  Argent  three  whales'  (?)  heads  couped  and 
erect  azure ; 2 and  1,  issuant  from  the  mouth 
of  each,  a bunch  of  three  cinquefoils  of  the  last. 
What  family  of  Smith  bore  these  arms  ? 

6.  Catalogue  of  Thos.  Bodd,  1842 — ‘‘A  MS.  in 

8vo,  lettered  ^ Smithe’s  Coates,’  containing  Pedi- 
grees and  Arms  from  1580  to  1639.”  In  whose 
possession  is  this  manuscript  ? H.  S.  G. 


Snuee. — Bishop  Sanderson,  who  died  in  1662, 
wrote : — 

“ Yet  are  we  also  extremely  proud,  and  take  the  alms 
that  God  thinketh  fit  to  bestow  upon  us,  in  great  snufi’, 
if  it  be  not  every  way  to  our  liking.” 

Snufi*”  here  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  great 
dudgeon.”  What  connection  is  there  between 
this  use  of  the  word  and  the  name  of  powdered 
tobacco,  which  was  at  that  time  unknown  ? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

SwELTEEEE.  — A few  weeks  since  the  driver  of 
a team  ■ near  Oundle  {^Northampton  Mercury, 
May  29)  was  knocked  down  by  a swelterer,” 
and  falling  under  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  of 
which  he  had  charge,  received  the  injuries  which 
led  to  his  death.  Sicelterer  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Baker’s  Northamptojishire  Glossary.  What  may 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  ? L.  X. 

Wooden  Chalice. — I have  had  for  some  years 
a chalice  and  cover,  about  sixteen  inches  high 
(evidently  made  for  eucharistic  service),  of  a fine- 
grain  wood,  lime  or  linden,  Cellini  form,  inscribed 
with  emblems  and  armorial  bearings,  and  running 
lines  of  sacred  maxims,  in  Old  English  text,  and 
words  all  over  the  outside  and  under  the  foot, 
dated  1614.  Can  any  of  your  readers  or  corre- 
spondents give  me  a clue  as  to  the  introduction 
of  these  wooden  sacramental  cups  into  England, 
and  by  what  religious  sect  or  party  ? 

Durandus,  On  Symbolism  (vol.  ii.,  edit.  J.  M. 
Neale,  1843,  cap.  3,  sec.  44,  p.  80),  speaks  of  their 
being  used  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church  5 
and  Joh.  Doughteius,  in  his  De  Calicihus  Eucha- 
risticis,  1694  (Bremae),  has  a chap.  xii.  referring 
to  such  use,  as  also  to  their  having  been  pro- 
scribed by  Severinus  and  later  Roman  pontiffs. 

E.  B. 


hJtth 

Nose-slitting:  the  Coventet  Act. — Will 
any  of  your  correspondents  please  state  when  the 
punishment  of  nose-slitting  was  abolished,  and 
who  were  the  principal  movers  therein,  and  any 
particulars  that  may  be  known  of  their  respective 
lives  and  histories  ? J.  W.  0. 

[Nose-slitting  was  never,  we  believe,  a legal  punish- 
ment inflicted  b}^  common  law  or  statute,  but  an  arbitrary 
punishment.  The  most  memorable  instance  of  nose-slit- 
ting was  that  of  Sir  John  Coventry,  who,  for  some  obser- 
vations in  Parliament,  was  attacked  and  had  his  nose  slit. 
This  led  to  the  Act  of  22  & 23  Charles  II.  c.  1,  called  the 
Coventry  Act,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  anj"  per- 
son shall  of  malice  aforethought  and  by  lying  in  wait 
unlawfully  cut  out  or  disable  the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye, 
slit  the  7iose,  cut  off  a nose  or  lip,  or  cut  off  or  disable  any 
limb  or  member  of  any  other  person,  with  intent  to  maim 
or  to  disfigure  him,  such  person,  his  counsellors,  aiders, 
and  abettors  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  0^ 
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clergy.  On  this  statute,  Mr.  Coke,  a gentleman  of  Suf- 
folk, and  one  Woodburn,  a labourer,  were  indicted  in 
1722  ; Coke  for  hiring  and  abetting,  Woodburn  for  the  ac- 
tual fact  of  slitting  the  nose  of  Mr.  Crispe,  Coke’s  brother- 
in-law.  The  case  was  somewhat  singular.  The  murder 
of  Crispe  was  intended,  and  he  was  left  for  dead,  being 
terribly  hacked  and  disfigured  with  a hedge-bill,  but  he 
recovered.  Now,  the  bare  intent  to  murder  is  no  felony, 
but  to  disfigure  with  an  intent  to  disfigure  is  made  so  by 
this  statute,  on  which  they  were  therefore  indicted.  And 
Coke,  who  was  a disgrace  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
had  the  efiVontery  to  rest  his  defence  upon  this  point, 
that  the  assault  was  not  committed  with  an  intent  to 
disfigure,  but  with  an  intent  to  murder,  and  therefore  not 
within  the  statute.  But  the  Court  held  that  if  a man 
attacks  another  to  murder  him  with  such  an  instrument 
as  a hedge-bill,  which  cannot  but  endanger  the  disfigur- 
ing of  him,  and  in  such  attack  happens  not  to  kill  but 
only  to  disfigure  him,  he  may  be  indicted  on  this  statute; 
and  it  shall  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  it 
was  not  a design  to  murder  by  disfiguring,  and  conse- 
quently a malicious  intent  to  disfigure  as  well  as  to 
murder.  The  jury  found  them  guilt}’-  of  such  previous 
intent  to  disfigure,  in  order  to  effect  their  principal  in- 
tent to  murder,  and  they  were  both  condemned  and 
executed.  ] 

Mysticism  : Milton  (4^^  S.  iii.  506.) — 

“ It  has  been  made  a reflection  on  Milton’s  memory, 
that  latterly  he  attended  no  public  worship  ; but  as  lat- 
terly he  scarce  never  went  abroad  at  all  (as  the  same 
writer  observes)  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  disap- 
proved it.  That  a blind  infirm  man,  upon  the  verge  of 
seventy,  should  be  inclined  to  stay  at  home  is  nothing 
wonderful.  But,  waiving  this,  let  the  reader  note  the 
complexion  of  those  times.  This  was  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
great  champion  of  liberty  should  countenance  the  hier- 
archy and  high  church  principles  with  his  presence  ? 
Or  would  it  have  been  prudent  in  him,  aged  and  blind 
as  he  was,  to  have  hazarded,  or  rather  to  have  courted,  a 
gaol  b}^  attending  the  conventicles  of  dissenters.?  ” — An 
Historic  Defence  of  Experimental  Religion,  ii.  121.  Lon- 
don, 1795. 

At  tlie  end  of  vol.  ii.  there  is  an  index  and  a 
list  of  subscribers.  The  work  was  published 
anonymously.  Is  it  known  who  was  the  author  ? 

j.  a. 

Hull. 

[The  author  of  this  work  was  a remarkable  character 
in  his  day  and  generation,  and,  of  his  numerous  produc- 
tions, is  best  known  as  the  compiler  of  a Dictionary  of  all 
Religions,  12mo,  1815.  His  name  was  Thomas  Williams, 
who  in  his  early  days  had  a “ call,”  and  exercised  his 
spiritual  gifts  as  a preacher  among  the  Calvinists ; but 
not,  like  many  noisy  politicians  of  the  present  day,  having 
much  faith  in  the  indelibility  of  his  assumed  orders,  first 
became  editor,  and  subsequently  publisher  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine, \n  the  classic  neighbourhood  of  Stationers’ 
Court.  It  is  fortunate  that  Dr.  Watts  has  told  us  that  — 
“ The  mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man  ; ” 
for  when  perambulating  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  the 


personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Williams  forcibly  reminded 
the  public  of  Sir  Jefixey  Dunstan,  the  renowned  Mayor 
of  Garret;  but  yet,  curiously  enough,  always  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  whom  even  Milton  would  have  pro- 
nounced one  of  “the  fairest  of  creation.”] 

La  S alette. — An  alleged  apparition  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  two  shepherd  children  at  Salette, 
near  Grenoble,  a few  years  ago.  Query,  Where 
can  I find  an  account  of  it  ? C.  G. 

[An  authorise’d  account  of  this  apparition,  with  the 
imprimatur  of  N.  Card.  Wiseman,  dated  Oct.  3,  1853,  is 
printed  in  a small  tract,  entitled  Manual  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Our  Lady  of  Reconciliation  of  La  Salette  (Burns, 
17,  Portman  Street),  1853.  It  is  there  stated  that  while, 

“ on  the  19th  of  September,  1846,  two  young  shepherds, 
Maximin  and  Melanie,  were  keeping  their  flocks  upon  the 
high  mountain  of  La  Salette,  forty  miles  from  Grenoble, 
in  France,  the  ever  Blessed  Mother  of  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  appeared  to  them  towards  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  She  seated  herself  upon  the  edge  of  a 
fountain,  while  in  her  attitude  and  visage  was  depicted 
the  profoundest  grief.  She  carried  a crucifix  suspended 
on  her  breast  from  her  neck  by  a golden  chain ; the 
pincers  and  hammer  also,  sacred  symbols  of  the  Passion 
of  her  Son,  seemed  to  hang  from  it  without  any  support.”] 

Local  Mints. — In  a work  published  by  the  * 
Camden  Society,  entitled  A Relation^  or  rather  a 
True  Account  of  the  Island  of  England,  cir.  A.  D. 
1500,  and  translated  by  C.  A.  Sneyd,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“The  Church  of  Melnien  [Dunelmensis,  Durham], 
which  is  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  has  several  castles 
in  her  own  power,  and  exercises  temporal  jurisdiction, 
and  coins  some  small  pieces  of  money  ; in  like  manner  as 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Canterbury  coins  half-groats,  a 
piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  two  pence.” — P.  37. 

In  a note  (No.  57,  p.  90)  it  is  stated  that,  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  there  were  many  mints  in 
England  from  which  small  silver  coins  were  issued, 
a practice  that  appears  to  have  continued  in  force, 
save  with  certain  restrictions,  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the 
names  of  other  bodies,  besides  the  two  mentioned 
above,  who  had  the  right  to  coin  money  before 
the  centralisation  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower  in 
the  above  reign  ? E.  H.  W.  D. 

[Some  account  of  local  mints  is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

S.  iii.  447,  525 ; vii.  303.  For  the  mints  of  English 
bishops,  see  Ending’s  Coinage.~\ 

Ph(enix  Pakk,  Dublin, — What  was  the  origin 
of  this  name  ? P.  W.  S. 

[This  question  has  been  already  discussed  in  The 
Athenaeum  of  May  8 and  15, 1869.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  old  name  for  Phoenix  Park  was  Finiska,  “ the 
clear  spring  of  water  ” : that  Lord  Eichmond  built  a 
monument  with  a phoenix  on  the  top  of  it,  and  thereby 
the  name  of  Finiska  was  changed  to  Phoenix.  In  repl}’’. 
Dr.  P.  O’Callaghan  says : “ I am  quite  aware  that  this  is 
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the  accepted  derivation^.  But  as  most  of  the  ancient 
names  of  places  are  for  the  most  part  conjectural,  I would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  simple  word  Fiana, 
pronounced  Fiannach,  the  name  of  the  Celtic  soldier, 
would  be  the  nearest  root  of  the  word.  O’Reilly,  in  his 
Irish-English  Dictionary^  published  in  Dublin  in  1817, 
gives  this  word,  so  translated;  and  immediately  after, 
the  word  Fianneachtach  as  a ‘ Fenian,  or  hero  of  the 
ancient  Irish  militia.’  If  (as  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose)  this  park  had  been  the  ancient  Campus  Martius, 
my  derivation  of  its  name  would  literally  apply.”] 

Portraits  or  Wolsey.  — The  only  portrait  of 
Wolsey  exhibited  at  the  Portrait  Exhibition  at 
Kensington  (lent  by  the  College  of  Physicians), 
and  that  in  possession  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
are  in  profile.  Does  any  full-face  authentic  por- 
trait exist  ? A writer  in  the  Saturday  Review 
says  the  cardinal  laboured  under  a defect  of  vision, 
which  he  shrank  from  displaying  in  a full-face 
picture.  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

[This  query  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  our  1®*  Series,  pp.  *149,  257,  278,  298,  whence  it 
would  appear  that  no  full-face  portrait  of  the  cardinal  is 
extant.1  As  is  well  known,  the  early  years  of  his  manhood 
were  characterised  by  the  grossest  dissipation,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  his  right  eye  ; over  which,  according  to  the 
scurrilous  rhyme  of  Skelton,  he  wore  a flap.] 

ISABEL  SCROPE. 

(ph  S.  iii.  104,  184.) 

I beg  that  Eboracum  will  accept  my  thanks 
for  pointing  out  the  important  admission  of  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  that  Isabel  Scrope  was  the  widow 
of  Sir  Thomas  Percy  j but  that  authority  certainly 
does  not  take  the  same  view  of  her  identity  that 
I do,  for  he  makes  her  the  wife  of  Henry  Scrope— 
a person  who  does  not  appear  in  my  pedigree  at 
all.  That  the  Isabel  Scrope  of  whom  I write  was 
Countess  of  "Wiltshire,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
since  she  is  many  times  described  on  the  Bolls 
as  ‘Hsabel,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  le 
Scrope,”  his  title  of  Earl  of  Wiltshire  being  some- 
times added,  but  more  frequently  omitted.  Why 
she  petitioned  for  a restitution  of  lost  rights  is 
clear,  her  husband  having  been  attainted  and 
beheaded. 

Is  it  so  clearly  wrong  ” to  describe  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire  as  a Scrope  of  Upsal  r If  he  were  a 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  he  must  have  been  a son  of 
Bichard,  whose  eldest  child  was  born  in  1372. 
In  this  case  Lord  Wiltshire  was  only  twenty-six 
at  the  utmost  when  beheaded,  and  was  created  an 
earl  at  the  maximum  age  of  twenty-four,  according 
to  Harl.  MS.  298,  f.  85,  b,  or  of  nineteen,  according 
to  the  date  given  in  Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage.  If 
he  were  a Scrope  of  Upsal,  he  was  probably  ten 


or  twelve  years  older  than  this,  which  seems  to 
me  much  more  likely.  I never  knew  before  that 
there  was  any  doubt  of  his  being  a Scrope  of 
Upsal.  The  entries  on  the  Bolls  (so  far  as  I can 
judge  from  my  extracts,  and  if  I had  seen  him 
styled  a Scrope  of  Bolton  I certainly  should  have 
made  a note  of  ” it)  do  not  decide  the  question. 
Would  not  the  patent  of  creation  name  his 
family  ? Hermentrhde. 


I have  just  seen  a notice  in  the  number  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  of  May  8 relating  to  the  identity  of 
Isabel  Scrope.  I think  I can  enlighten  Hermen- 
TRUDE  as  to  who  she  was  before  she  married 
William  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  also  who 
she  married  after  his  death. 

Leland  says,  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Lord  Tebetot;  but 
this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Dugdale  says  that  this 
lady  was  married  to  Philip  le  Despenser  the 
younger. 

In  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  roll  it  is  stated 
that  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  married  Isabel,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Maurice  Bussell  of  Dorsetshire, 
and  that  after  the  earl’s  death  she  married  Sir 
Thomas  de  la  Biviere.  He  lived  but  a short 
time,  as  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  TV",  she  again 
married.  Sir  Stephen  Haytefield.  She  died  on 
May  1,  1437.  See  Escheats  10th  ot  Henry  VI. 
n.  39 15th  of  Henry  VI.  n.  47  j 16th  of  Henry  VI. 
n.  52.  So  that  she  outlived  her  first  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  thirty-six  years. 

With  regard  to  the  early  patent  roll  of  Henry 
IV.,  in  which  she  is  styled  “ Consanguinea  Do- 
mini nostri  Begis  Henrici  Quarti,  Hermentrtibe 
appears  to  have  taken  an  immense  deal  of  un- 
necessary trouble  in  attempting  to  find  out  a blood 
relationship  between  her  and  Henry  IV.  She  is 
doubtlessly  so  styled  as  the  widow  of  an  English 
nobleman  of  high  rank.  The  same  method  of 
address  exists,  I believe,  in  formal  documents 
at  the  present  day ; at  any  rate,  it  was  of  uni- 
versal custom  for  man}^  centuries.  Having  given 
Hermentrhde  a clue  to  the  identity  of  this  lady, 
she  may  possibly  be  able  to  find  out  something 
more  about  her,  where  she  was  buried,  &c. 

S.  S. 


REALM. 

(P^‘  S.  iii.  334,  413.) 

Mr.  Skeat  speaks  of  the  curious  tendency  of 
the  French  language  to  substitute  u for  These 
words  are  somewhat  ambiguous,  for  they  may 
merely  mean  that  in  certain  modern  French  words 
a u appears  where  in  older  French  there  once  had 
been  an  I — which  is  an  incontestable  fact ; and  if 
this  is  Mr.  Skeat’s  meaning  (as  might  be  inferred 
from  his  saying  that  the  old  French  royaidme  has 
become  the  modern  French  royaumey  the  I being 
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lost),  then  the  only  objection  I could  make  would 
he  that  his  statement,  though  containing  a truth, 
is  very  incomplete,  and  calculated  to  mislead. 
But,  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Teutonic 
Walter  first  became  Galtier  and  then  Gautier; 
the  old  French  hel  became  first  heu  and  then  heau; 
the  Latin  psalmus  became  first  psalme  and  then 
psaume — then  it  becomes  evident  that  his  meaning 
really  is  that  the  old  French  I has  in  many  cases 
actually  been  changed  into  a m in  modern  French. 
And  so  Prof.  Monier  Williams  in  his  Sanskrit 
Grammar  (3rd  edit.  p.  41,  note  *),  says : Hs  often 
changed  to  u in  French.  The  plural  of  animal  is 
animaux,  not  animals'’’  Now,  from  this  view  of 
the  matter  I altogether  dissent ; I believe  that 
the  change  of  I into  u is  merely  apparent,  not  real. 
I believe  that,  if  we  look  into  old  French  books, 
we  shall  find  that  both  the  u and  the  I run  on 
together  for  a time,  and  that  finally  the  I is 
dropped.  But  if  so,  it  surely  cannot  be  said  that 
the  I has  been  changed  into  u ; whilst  it  scarcely 
ought  even  to  be  said  that  the  u has  taken  the 
place  of,  or  been  substituted  for,  1.  Me.  Sxea.t 
himself  allows  that  the  modern  French  royaume 
was  formerly  spelled  royaulme,  where  we  have 
both  the  ti  and  the  I ; and  if  so,  how  can  the  I of 
royaulme  be  said  to  have  become  a m,  or  how  can 
the  u of  royaume  with  perfect  accuracy  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  place  of,  or  been  substituted  for, 
an  / ? And  so  again  with  regard  to  Prof.  Williams’ 
animal^  I believe  that  the  plural  of  animal^  and  of 
words  ending  in  a/,  generally,  was  originally  formed 
in  aulx,  and  that  subsequently  the  I was  dropped.* 
I have  consulted  two  old  French  books,  viz.  Le 
Roman  de  la  Rose  (Amsterdam,  Bernard,  1735), 
and  Cotgrave’s  French  and  English  Dictionary^ 
London,  1611),  and  I find  my  views  abundantly 
confirmed.  In  the  former  work  I find  oyseaulx 
(11.  99,493,  504,  656),  chevaulx  (1.  1124),  chapeaulx 
(1.  9356),  cristaulx  (1558,  1614),  mHaulx  (9482), 
and  many  other  similar  plurals.  Indeed,  in  this 
book  the  plural  in  aulx  is  the  form  almost  uni- 
versally used  \ and  the  I is  in  such  request  that  I 
find  it  used  two  or  three  times  where  it  evidently 
ought  not  to  be  found,  e.g.  in  amoureulx  (83) 
and  joyeulx  (87).  In  Cotgrave  the  I has  already 
been  dismissed  in  nearly  all  the  plurals  j still,  in 
the  Grammar  at  the  end,  p.  3,  I find  in  the  same 
page  deux  and  cieulx  as  the  plural  of  del,  and  in 
p.  4 there  is  both  eux  and  eulx,  as  if  he  had  not 
been  quite  sure  which  he  ought  to  use.  In  modern 
French,  too,  ail  (garlic)  makes  its  plural  atdx, 
not  aux. 

* The  a:  in  these  plurals  seems  in  most  cases  to  be 
merely  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  plural  ending  s,  and  if 
so,  the  steps  between  animal  and  animaux  may  be  thus 
stated.  Animal,  animaul  (u  being  inserted),  animauls, 
animaulx,  animaux.  The  form  animaul  is,  perhaps,  doubt- 
ful, as  the  u seems  commonly  to  have  been  inserted  only 
in  the  plural ; at  any  rate,  it  is  in  the  plui'al  only  that  it 
has,  as  a rule,  been  preserved.  See  note.J 


Examples  in  which  both  .jthe  u and  the  I occur 
in  singular  nouns,  as  in  royaulme  above  quoted, 
occur  in  abundance  in  both  works ; e.  g.,  in  Cot- 
grave,  assault  (now  assaut) , paulme  (now  paume), 
voulte  (now  voute),  saulse  (another  form  of  sauce), 
&c.  &c.  In  the  Roman,  faulsete  (1988),  cruaulte 
(3309),  chaulme  (6350),  deffault  (6572),  &c.  &c. ; 
and  in  adjectives,  chault  (3260),  haulte  (1447), 
faulx  (5887),  &c.  &c.  Comp,  also,  though  not 
strictly  analogous  to  royaulme  as  far  as  the  u is 
concerned,  doulx  (1198),  moult  (1433  and  every- 
where, Lat.  midtus),  mieulx  (575),  oultre  (5955), 
&c.  &c.| 

And  even  where  the  I has  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  a word,  as  in  hel,  heu  (now  heau,  excepting 
before  a vowel  or  h mute),  I believe  that  an  in- 
termediate step  has  escaped  Me.  Skeat’s  atten- 
tion, and  that  hel  became  heul  and  heaul  J before 
it  becfime  heu  and  heau;  for  in  Cotgrave  I find 
cheveul  (now  cheveu,  Lat.  capillus)  §,  poul  (now 
pou,  Lat.  pediculus),  genouU  (now  genou,  Lat. 
genuculum  for  geniculum),  and  souls  (also  sol,  now 
sou). 

The  fact  is,  the  u in  these  cases  seems  really  to 
have  little,  if  any,  special  connection  with  the  1. 
A single  vowel  in  Latin  is  very  frequently  repre- 
sented by  a double  vowel  or  diphthong  in  French, 
whether  it  is  followed  by  an  I in  the  same  word 
or  not. 

Thus : a Latin  a frequently  becomes  ai  in 
French  ; e.g.  ce^ro,  chdvr  ; pdx,pdXr  ',  ^mare,  dvmer  j 
2.qua,  old  French  d\gue,  &c. 

A Latin  e may  become  ai  or  oi',  e.  g.,  flohilis, 
/aiMe  (formerly/oi5/e)  ; diroctus,  c?roi^  (old  French 
droict  II ;)  monsis,  md\s.  Or  it  may  became  ei,  as 
frenurn,  fre\n  j ren,  roin,  &c.  ] or  ui,  as  sovum, 
mif. 

A Latin  i may  become  ei ; e.  g.,  sinus,  seiw 
signwn,  somg’,  or  oi,  as  sti'ictus,  droit  (old  Fr. 
estroict  ||)  ; f\des,fo\,  &c. 

A Latin  o may  become  eu ; e.  g.,  focus,  fen ; 
jocus,  jeu,  (ilfoi'um,  lonr  (Ital.  loro)  ] or  ou,  as 
totus,  tout votare,  voner ; or  ui,  as  corium,  cuir. 

A Latin  u may  become  ou  ; e.  g.,  pnppis,  ponpe 
(in  Cotgrave  pouppe) ; dnbitare,  donter  (in  Cot- 
grave doubter,  the  h having  since  dropped;  cf. 
note  II)  ; j^ou/e  (in  Cotgrave  2Xs>o  poulle). 

From  these  examples  we  see  that  any  Latin  vowel 
may  become  a double  vowel  in  French  before  any 


f Between  Galtier  and  Gautier  (the  two  forms  given 
by  Mr.  Skeat),  there  would,  therefore,  be  the  interme- 
diate step  Gaultier  ; and  between  psalme  and  psaume,  the 
intermediate  step  psaulme. 

I Beaulte  is  very  common  in  the  Roman  (e.  g.,  1.  741), 
as  also  the  plur.  heaulx  (1.  83).  So  we  find  loyaulte 
(2065),  pointing  to  a form  loyaul.  Comp,  also  mauldire 
(3814),  pointing  to  a form  maul,  of  which  we  find  the 
plur.  maulx  (2326). 

§ Plural  in  the  Roman  chevetdx  (824,  1022,  1196). 

II  The  c having  dropped  out  like  the  I in  royaulme  and 
many  other  words  here  given. 
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consonant  almost,  so  that  I am  unable  to  see  that 
there  is  anything  particularly  curious  in  the  in- 
sertion of  a w before  an  1.  The  only  remarkable 
points  about  the  letter  I in  French  seem  to  be : 
1st,  that  the  Latin  a ^ has  scarcely,  if  ever,  be- 
come au  excepting  when  followed  % I ; secondly^ 
that  the  vowel  inserted  before  an  I is  in  the  very 
great  majority  of  cases  a w;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
I has  been  dropped  after  the  inserted  m in  a very 
great  number  of  instances.  It  is  indeed,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  solely  because  the  I is  so  frequently 
dropped  after  an  inserted  u,  that  the  theory  of 

the  curious  tendency  of  the  French  language  to 
substitute  u for  Z,”  or  to  change  I into  w,  has 
arisen.  I is  not  the  only  consonant  which  may 
have  a M or  other  vowel  inserted  before  it,  and  I 
is  by  no  means  the  only  consonant  which  drops 
after  an  inserted  or  a double  vowel ; but  I much 
more  frequently  gets  a u alongside  it,  and  much 
more  frequently  in  such  a case  drops  than  any 
other  consonant,  and  hence  the  peculiar  attention 
which  it  has  attracted,  and  the  erroneous  theory 
that  has  arisen  about  it.  If  Mk.  Skeat  and  Pro- 
fessor Williams  are  correct  in  what  they  say,  then 
I might  with  equal  justice  maintain  that  in  fait 
(done,  made)  from  factus,  French  has  substituted 
an  i for  the  Lat.  c ; whereas  the  truth  is  that  the 
i was  introduced  Jirst  and  the  c dropped  after-- 
wards,  as  we  see  from  the  old  French  form  faict  I 
(i2.  de  la  Rose,  165,772.  See  note  j|).  I 

In  English,  we  also  frequently  have  these 
double  vowels ; e.  g.,  in  doubt,  mult,  assault,  fault, 
trout,  Slc.,  and  we  seem  commonly  to  have  kept 
the  following  consonant,  whether  an  I or  not. 
Sometimes  we  also  have  rejected  the/,  as  in  sauce; 
whilst  in  sage,  the  plant,  French  sauge,  old  French 
saulge,  Latin  salvia,  we  have  dropped  the  I without 
inserting  the  u. 

Whether  in  French,  after  a u had  been  intro- 
duced before  an  I,  the  I still  continued  to  be  pro- 
nounced, is  of  course  a question.  1 think  it 
probably  was  still  at  first  pronounced,  then  not 
pronounced  but  still  written,’* **'*  and  then  finally 
dropped.  In  some  cases  in  French  it  is  still  re- 
tained at  the  end  of  words  and  not  pronounced, 
as  in  fusil,  soul  (drunk),  haril,  chenil,  sourcil. 

Finally,  the  / seems  to  have  been  dropped  chiefly 
when  it  immediately  preceded  another  consonant 
in  the  same  word,  as  in  royaulme,  voulte,  chevaulx, 
&c.,  and  the  same  rule  seems  to  have  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  the  u — and  this,  I 
think,  is  why  we  but  seldom  find  an  inserted  u, 
even  in  old  French  books,  in  the  singular  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  ending  (like  animal,  loyal),  in  an  / 
unaccompanied  by  another  consonant.  See  notes  * J 

Croft  Lodge,  Cambridge.  F.  CHANGE. 

*11  0 becomes  ou,  whether  followed  by  an  / or  another 
consonant,  as  rota,  roue,  volutus,  vou^e  (in  Cotgrave 
voulte). 

**  Compare  j90w/s  (Lat.  pulsus),  now  pronounced  pou. 


MR.  FITZ-STRATHERN,  alias  PETRIE  STRANGE. 
(4^^  S.  ii.  392,  451.) 

Previous  to  passing  advocate  in  1817,  I had,  as 
a necessary  preparation,  been  placed  in  the  office 
of  a writer  to  the  signet,  a gentleman  of  eminence 
in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  I was  latterly  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  that  portion  of  his  busi- 
ness which  had  I’elation  to  suits  of  law.  One  part 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  was  to  attend  the 
taxing  of  accounts,  for  which  purpose  I had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  be  in  the  chambers  of  Thomas 
Guthrie  Wright,  Esq.,  the  auditor  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  who  was  also  commissioner 
and  factor  for  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

In  this  way  I became  acquainted  with  a young 
man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  perhaps  more,  who 
was  principally  engaged,  after  the  taxation  of  ac- 
counts, in  the  summation  and  the  preparation  of 
the  docquets  or  reports  which  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  in  a certain  form  to  enable  the  Court 
of  Session  to  issue  a decree  for  the  sum  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  auditor.  At  this  time  the  in- 
dividual I have  referred  to  went  by  the  name  of 
Petrie.  He  wrote  a beautiful  hand,  and  was 
uniformly  obliging  and  attentive.  He  was  good- 
looking,  with  rather  an  inclination  to  corpulency. 
Upon  coming  to  the  bar  I had  no  longer  occasion 
to  visit  the  chambers  of  the  auditor,  and  conse- 
quently saw  very  little  of  Mr.  Petrie.  I heard, 
however,  that  he  had  left  the  office  of  the  auditor. 
To  my  astonishment,  some  years  afterwards  I 
recognised  Mr.  Petrie  under  the  name  of  Fitz- 
Strathern,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  entirely 
abandoned  the  occupation  of  an  accountant,  and 
now  employed  himself  as  an  investigator  of  pedi- 
grees. But  what  was  more  remarkable,  it  was 
given  out  that  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  his 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  also 
Duke  of  Strathearn ; the  latter  Scotish  title  being 
sunk  in  the  English  one.  Another  rumour  was, 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  but 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV. 
Whatever  was  the  truth,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  received  from  time  to  time  money 
from  the  South. 

Under  the  name  of  Fitz-Strathern,  this  gentle- 
man is  entered  in  the  Edinburgh  Directories  of 
1827-8  as  a Genealogist,”  and  resident  at 
Auchorfield  House,”  near  Edinburgh.  This  abode 
he  subsequently  left,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Trinity  Crescent  in  1829-30,  and  his  name  con- 
tinues in  the  Directories  as  living  there  until  the 
year  1832. 

Whether  he  was  successful  in  business  or  not, 

I have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  was  engaged 
in  at  least  one  remarkable  case,  which  at  the  time 
excited  considerable  interest  from  its  novelty. 
Speaking  from  a general  recollection,  the  circum- 
stances were  these  : Some  century  and  a half  pre- 
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vious,  there  lived  an  Englishman  who  hore  the  title 
of  Sir  John  Leman,  and  was  said  to  he  a baronet. 
This  man  left  large  property  in  and  about  London, 
which  after  his  death  had,  if  I mistake  not,  been 
thrown  into  Chancery  by  reason  of  there  being  no 
near  heirs  ; or  at  least  those  who  said  they  were 
near  heirs  could  not  satisfactorily  make  out  their 
connection  with  him.  Thus  matters  remained 
until  some  speculative  lawyer  in  the  metropolis 
fell  upon  a plan  to  bring  the  law  of  Scotland  into 
operation. 

Some  short  time  previously,  a claim  to  a baronetcy 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  brought  before  a jury,  under 
a service  before  the  Sheriff  of  -Haddington,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  strange  to  say,  although 
the  baronetcy  presumed  to  be  a Nova  Scotian 
one,  if,  indeed,  there  was  a baronetcy  at  all — and 
although  the  family  was  English,  his  lordship  was 
successful.  Taking  this  as  a precedent,  the  support- 
ers of  the  claimant  to  the  Leman  estates  resolved 
to  adopt  the  same  course,  and  Mr.  Eitz-Strathern 
was  employed  on  the  occasion,  and  was  equally 
successful  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
having  his  client’s  title  recognised  by  an  intelligent 
Edinburgh  jury  1 1 There  was  a grand  entertain- 
ment given  upon  the  occasion,  at  which  many 
highly  respectable  parties,  as  well  as  the  counsel 
employed,  were  present,  full  details  of  which  were 
given  in  the  public  journals. 

The  absurdity  of  a man  coming  to  Scotland  to 
prove  his  right  to  an  English  title  under  Scotish 
forms,  although  apparent  to  every  one  possessed 
of  common  sense,  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
public;  and  the  bubble  did  not  burst  until  the 
newly-fledged  baronet  went  back  to  London, 
where  he  was  quickly  turned  out  of  Court. 

What  afterwards  became  of  Eitz-Strathern,  I 
am  unable  to  state,  but  have  understood  he  be- 
came dissipated  in  his  habits,  and  died  in  great 
poverty.  J.  M. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  this,  I accidentally  met  a 
professional  gentleman  who  stated  to  me  his  re- 
collection of  Eitz-Strathearn  under  the  name  of 
Strange  Petrie,  and  that  he  always  considered 
him  to  be  a very  mysterious  person ; but  whether 
Strange  was  his  Christian  name,  or  a sobriquet, 
he  could  not  be  sure,  but  that  he  always  was  so 
called. 


GRIDDLE. 

(4*h  S.  iii.  o05.) 

Griddle  is  not  a gridiron,  but  is  a circular  plate 
of  iron  (or  a broad  and  shallow  pan)  made  on 
purpose  for  baking  cakes.  It  is  derived  from 
Welsh  greidell,  from  greidiaw^  to  heat  or  scorch. 
Gridiron  is  derived  from  Swedish-Gothic  grddda, 
to  bake  and  iron.  The  griddle-cake  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  as  being  made  on  All- 
hallows Eve  is,  I suppose,  the  same  as  the  soul- 


cake.  Brand  says  the  following  instruction  should 
be  observed  in  making  the  dumb-cake : — Let  any 
number  of  young  women  take  a handful  of  wheat 
flour,  and  place  it  on  a sheet  of  white  paper; 
then  sprinkle  it  over  with  as  much  salt  as  can  be 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb ; then  one  of 
the  damsels  must  make  it  into  a dough  without 
the  aid  of  spring-water ; which  being  done,  each 
of  the  company  must  roll  it  up  and  spread  it  thin 
on  bread,  and  each  person  must  at  some  distance 
from  each  other  make  the  initials  of  her  name 
with  a large  new  pin,  towards  the  end  of  the 
cake.  The  cake  is  then  set  before  the  fire,  and 
each  person  must  sit  down  in  a chair  as  far  dis- 
tant from  the  fire  as  the  room  will  permit,  not 
speaking  a word.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  each  must  turn  the  cake  once ; 
and  in  a few  minutes  after  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  the  husband  of  her  who  is  first  to  be  mar- 
ried will  appear  and  lay  his  hand  on  the  part  of 
the  cake  marked  with  her  name.  Martin  tells  us 
that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  baked  in  the 
day  a large  cake,  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  which 
was  to  be  all  eaten  that  night.  In  the  Festyvall 
(1511)  is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ We  rede  in  old  tyrae  good  people  wolde  on  All 
hollowen  daye  bake  brade  and  dele  it  for  all  Crysten 
soules.” 

At  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  the  women  make  a 
cake  on  the  Eve  for  every  one  in  the  family,  and 
it  is  called  cake-night.”  A soul-mass  cake  was 
often  kept  for  good  luck.  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
History  of  Whitby j says : A lady  in  Whitby  has 
a soul-mass  loaf  one  hundred  3"ears  old.”  Hunter, 
in  his  Hallamshire  Glossary,  says  that  the  custom 
of  making  a peculiar  kind  of  cake  on  this  day  is 
recognised  in  a deposition  of  the  year  1574,  given 
in  Watson’s  History  of  the  House  of  Warren 
(i.  217),  wherein  the  party  deposes  that  his 
mother  knew  a certain  castle  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
ren’s, having  when  a child,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  country,  gathered  soul-cakes  there  on 
All  Souls’  Day.  John  Piggot,  E.S.A. 

Ultiug  Maldon. 


Surely  William  Haekison  has  so  fully  de- 
scribed what  a griddle  is,  he  need  hardly  ask  the 
question.  A flat  circular  plate  of  iron  with  a 
looped  handle  at  one  side,  used  throughout  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and,  as  he  says,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  bake  flat  {i,  e.  unleavened)  cakes  on.  A 
leavened  cake  also  is  often  baked  on  it  in  Ireland ; 
and  I can  assure  him,  if  he  has  not  yet  tasted 
that  delicacy,  the  sooner  he  does  so  the  better. 
Has  he  never  heard  of  the  famous  ^^Culross 
(pronounced  Cuross)  griddles,”  celebrated  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ? 

The  bannoc,  or  thick  cake,  is  baked  on  the 
griddle.  The  thin  oaten  cake,  so  crisp  and  deli- 
cious, is  toasted  before  the  fire  on  an  iron  stand 
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like  a set  of  toasting-forks.”  It  is  not  everyone, 
however,  who  can  make  these  as  they  ought  to 
he  made.  Cywem. 

Porth-yr-Aur,  Canaarvoii. 


“JEANIE’S  BLACK  EE.» 

(4:^^  S.  iii.  405,  467.) 

The  author  of  this  song  ivas  Hector  Macneil 
(b.  1746,  d.  1818),  as  stated  by  your  Cupar  cor- 
respondent, a well-known  enthusiast  in  Scottish 
music.  The  Lyric  Gems  of  Scotland,  which  he 
notes  as  containing  the  music,  was,  however,  pub- 
lished originally  by  David  Jack,  Glasgow ; and 
the  musical  editor,  I think,  was  Alexander  Hume. 

A.  D.  P.  does  not  quote  quite  correctly  the  first 
four  lines;  and  as  the  second  four  contain  the 
burthen  of  the  song  and  its  second  title,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  many  lovers  of  an  old  song : — 

“ The  sun  roise  sae  rosy,  the  grey  hills  adorning ! 

Light  sprang  the  levroc  and  mounted  sae  hie  ; 

When  true  to  the  tryst  o’  blythe  May’s  de\V3’-  morning, 
My  J eanie  cam  linking  out  owre  the  green  lea. 

“ To  mark  her  impatience,  I crap  mang  the  brakens. 

Aft,  aft  to  the  kent  gate  she  turned  her  black  ee ; 

Then  lying  down  dowylie,  sighed  by  the  willow  tree, 
Ha  me  mohdtel  na  dousku  me.” 

The  last  line  meaning  I am  asleep,  do  not  waken 
me.”  The  pronunciation  is  according  to  the  or- 
thography in  the  song;  but  the  true  Gaelic  is, 

Tha  mi’n  am  chodal,  ’sna  duisgibh  mi.” 

The  song  is  sung  to  the  tune  Cauld  Frosty 
Morning.”  The  original  words  and  music  will  be 
found  in  P,  A.  Smith’s  Scotish  Minstrel. 

Like  many  of  the  makers  ” of  the  auld  Scots 
songs,  the  author  is  unknown.  I transcribe  the 
verses,  which  I think,  and  hope  the  Editor  will 
also  think,  worthy  of  preservation  in  N.  & Q.” : 

’Twas  past  ane  o’clock  in  a cauld  frosty  morning, 
When  cankert  November  blaws  over  the  plain  ; 

I heard  the  kirk-bell  repeat  the  loud  warning, 

As  restless  I sought  for  sweet  slumber  in  vain. 

Then  up  I arose,  the  silver  moon  shining  bright, 

Mountains  and  valleys  appearing  all  hoary  white  ; 

Forth  I would  wander  amid  the  pale  silent  night. 

Sadly  to  muse  on  the  cause  of  my  pain. 

Cauld  shone  the  silver  moon,  heedless  of  sorrow, 

Stars,  dimly  twinkling,  were  lost  in  her  beam ; 

The  fair  sun,  preparing  to  rise  on  the  morrow, 

Ne’er  shone  more  lovely  on  fountain  or  stream. 

Not  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  bright  shining  by  night  or 
Jay, 

Nature  all  hoary,  or  blooming  all  fresh  and  gay. 

E’er  from  the  sad  heart  its  sorrow  can  charm  away. 
While  restless  it  seeks  for  sweet  slumber  in  vain.” 

P. 

Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

The  author  of  this  song  is  Hector  Macneil 
{Poetical  Works,  New  York,  1802.)  I do  not 
possess  the  writer’s  works,  but  copied  the  poem 
some  years  ago  from  a London  periodical — one  of 


the  quarterly  reviews,  1 believe — where  it  was 
quoted  under  the  title  of  Jeanie.” 

William  L.  Hughes. 

Paris. 


FREEMASONRY. 

(4th  s.  III  504) 

I do  not  know  the  book  to  which  J.  B.  C. 
refers ; but  I have  before  me  a book  of  some  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  small  print  8vo,  the  title- 
page  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

“ Lights  on  Masonry  : A Collection  of  all  the  most 
important  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  Speculative  Free 
Masonry;  embracing  the  Reports  of  the  Western  Com- 
mittees in  relation  to  the  Abduction  of  William  Morgan, 
Proceedings  of  Conventions,  Orations,  Essays,  &c.  &c. ; 
with  all  the  Degrees  conferred  in  a Master’s  Lodge,  as 
written  b}’-  Captain  William  Morgan.  All  the  Degrees 
conferred  in  the  Royal  Archchapter  and  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templars,  with  the  appendant  Orders, 
as  published  by  the  Convention  of  Seceding  Masons,  held 
at  Le  Roy,  July  4th  and  5th,  1828.  Also,  a Revelation 
of  all  the  Degrees  conferred  in  the  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
and  Fifteen  Degrees  of  a still  higher  Order,  with  Seven 
French  Degrees:  making  Forty-eight  Degrees  of  Free- 
masonry. With  Notes  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Elder 
David  Bernard,  of  Warsaw,  Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  once  an 
intimate  Secretary  in  the  Lodge  of  Perfection,  and  Secre- 
tar}’-  of  the  Convention  of  Seceding  Masons,  held  at  Le 
Roy,  July  4th  and  5th,  1828  : — 

‘ For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed, and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known. 

‘ And  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  on  the 
house  tops.  J — s C — t.’ 

“ Utica : William  Williams,  Printer,  Genessee  Street, 
1829.” 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  book  referred  to  by 
your  correspondent  is  a sort  of  reprint  of  the 
above,  or  of  a portion  of  it.  The  book  before  me 
is  well  got  up : it  contains  a portrait  of  William 
Morgan,  a respectable-looking,  clerically  dressed 
gentleman,  sitting  at  a table,  with  spectacles 
raised  and  resting  on  his  forehead,  his  left  hand 
to  his  head  (the  representation  of  one  in  a medi- 
tative mood),  and  writing  materials  on  a table 
before  him.  I have  heard  that  this  book  is  very 
rare ; in  fact,  that  the  copy  before  me  is  the  only 
one  in  this  country. 

Maukice  Lenihan,  M.E.I.A. 

Limerick. 


I fancy  that  the  curious  book,  Ritual  and  Ulus- 
trations  of  Freemasotiry,  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
meet  with,  as  I do  not  remember  ever  meeting 
with  a copy  besides  my  own.  This,  nevertheless, 
professes  to  be  the  fourth  thousand,’’  and  styles 
itself  the  people’s  edition.  Its  date  is  1848,  and 
it  is  sold  in  London  by  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
34,  Paternoster  Eow.”  The  printer,  in  case  of 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  work  from  a bookseller, 
invites  application,  with  thirty-six  postage  stamps, 
to  J.  Thorne,  Shebbear,  Devon.  With  these  in- 
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dications,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  I 
hope  that  J.  B.  0.  may  succeed  in  procuring  a 
copy.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


The  work  inquired  after  is  well  known ; it  was 
originally  published  in  America.  The  late  Bev. 
Robert  Taylor,  AB.,  and  “Devil’s  chaplain,” 
made  great  use  of  it  in  his  anti-Masonic  lectures, 
which  contain  much  curious  matter,  and  are  free 
from  the  vulgar  infidelity  and  blasphemy  that  he 
so  frequently  indulged  in.  The  Ritual,  ^c.,  so  far 
as  Masonry  is  concerned,  is  made  up  from  the 
old  “ Jachin  and  Boaz,”  and  from  an  old  book  of 
which  I possess  a copy,  and  which  bears  the 
following  title : — 

“ Les  plus  secrets  Mysteres  des  Hants  Grades  de  la 
Ma9onnerie  devoiles,  ou  le  vrai  Rose-Croix.  Traduit 
de  I’Anglois ; suivi  du  Noachite,  traduit  de  I’Alle- 
mand.  Nouvelle  edition  augmentee.  'A  Jerusalem, 
M.DCC.LXXIV.” 

I presume  that  the  imprimatur  is  “ bosh,”  and 
that  the  two  traduits  are  the  same ! 

Stephen  Jackson. 


PLESSIS. 

S.  iii.  506.) 

The  mediseval  Latin  substantive,  the  equivalent 
of  this  word,  seems  rather  borrowed  from  the 
French  than  the  French  from  it;  although  the 
verb  plier,  to  bend  or  plait,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, may  come  from  the  Greek  -kkUhv,  through 
the  Latin  plectere.  No  less  than  twenty-five 
variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  word  are  given  in 
the  last  edition  of  Ducange,  of  which  plessa  and 
plesses  are  the  nearest  to  the  French ; but  plexi- 
trum  is  not  among  them,  and  is  probably  a mis- 
print for  plexitium.  The  original  meaning  is,  “ a 
place  enclosed  with  a wattled,  plaited,  or  woven 
fence,”  which  fence  was  in  mediseval  Latin  itself 
termed  plesseium  and  plesseia.  It  is  a mistake  of 
your  correspondent  to  suppose  that  “it  is  unusual 
to  apply  the  term  park  to  any  enclosure  that  does 
not  at  present,  or  has  not  at  some  former  time, 
contained  deer  ” : for  both  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall the  woid  park  has  been,  and  is,  in  constant 
use  to  express  simply  a field,  or  a close,  on  farms 
which  never  ha  i deer  in  them.  Many  instances 
occur  to  me  at  th*s  moment,  and  there  are  very 
few  farms,  I suspect,  in  the  two  western  counties 
without  some  field  designated  as  a park.  The 
connection  of  the  Scotch  term  policy  with  plessis 
is  possible,  though  doubtful;  but  the  following 
words  given  by  Halliwell  {Arch.  Diet),  viz. — 

“ PlecJt  — 2i  small  enclosure,  or  field.  Warw.  Dialect, 
plek,  Angl.-Sax.  = a plot  of  ground  ; plash,  pleach  (ples- 
ser,  Fr.)  = to  lay  down  a hedge  by  entwining  the  uncut 
branches.  West.  Dialect, = to  twist  or  braid,'’ — 

all  seem  akin  to  the  French  word.  Shakespeare 


also  uses  the  word  ^‘pleached  bower,”  and  “ a 
thick-pleached  alley”  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
iii.  1 ; i.  2.  The  variations  indeed  of  the  word 
plessis,  as  given  in  Ducange,  are  numerous : e.  g. 
plaissay,  plaiz,  pleissis,  plaiseit,  plessee  — all  of 
which  occur  in  letters  and  charters  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  with  the 
same  original  meaning.  Honnorat  also,  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Rrovenqal^ranqais,  definesp/e55^s  thus, 
“ un  pare  entoure  de  claies  ” ; and  gives  plech,  in 
the  dialect  of  Toulouse,  as  = “ haie,  barriere.^^ 
Cotgrave,  too,  thus  explains  plessis : 

‘‘  The  plashing  of  trees ; the  plaiting  or  foulding  of  their 
tender  branches,  one  within  another;  also  a hedge  or 
walk  of  plashed  trees,”  &c. 

The  meaning  therefore  of  plessis,  as  “ a park  or 
ornamental  ground,”  is  only  secondary. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  Csesar  a practice  of  the 
Nervii,  whose  country  was  Hainault,  to  make  for 
themselves  impervious  hedges  by  lopping  trees 
and  plashing  the  branches : 

“ like  those  which  surrounded  the  numerous  small  en- 
closures in  the  district  bordering  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  lower  course  of  the  Loire,  called  Le  Bocage,  which 
presented  formidable  obstacles  to  the  troops  of  the  French 
Republic  in  their  attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
La  Vendee.”  (F.  G.  Long,  Cces.  Bell.  Gall,  b.  ii.  c.  17, 
note.) 

Perhaps  the  word  plessis  may  indicate  the  tradi- 
tional custom  long  maintained.  E.  A.  D. 


METRICAL  RIDDLE. 

S.  iii.  501.) 

A version  of  the  metrical  riddle  quoted  by 
R.  K.  is  to  be  found  in  Halli well’s  Popular 
Rhymes,  1849,  p.  150.  Dauney,  in  his  Ancient 
Scottish  Melodies,  Edinburgh,  1838  (p.  180,  note), 
had  previously  referred  to  it  as  a probable  ex- 
ample of  the  ridicule  of  the  Romish  mass  which 
characterised  some  of  the  songs  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period  in  Scotland.  Halliwell  remarks  that — 

“ several  versions  of  this  metrical  riddle  are  common  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  an  ingenious  antiquary  has 
suggested  that  it  is  a parody  on  the  old  monkish  songs.” 

Whichever  of  these  views  be  correct,  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  a very  old  song.  The  following  ver- 
sion I can  trace  back  for  three  generations  at 
least : — 

“ I had  a true  lover  over  the  sea, 

Parla  me  dixi  me  dominee. 

He  sent  me  love  tokens  one,  two,  three. 

With  a rotrum  potrurn  trumpetrorum, 

Parla  me  dixi  me  dominee. 

“ He  sent  me  a book  that  none  could  read, 

He  sent  me  a web  without  a threed. 

“ He  sent  me  a cherry  without  a stone, 

He  sent  me  a bird  without  a bone. 

“ How  can  there  be  a book  that  none  can  read 
How  can  there  be  a web  without  a threed  ? 
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“ How  can  there  be  a cherry  without  a stone  ? 

How  can  there  be  a bird  without  a bone  ? 

“ When  the  book’s  unwritten  none  can  read ; 

When  the  web’s  in  the  fleece  it  has  no  threed. 

“ When  the  cherr3’’’s  in  the  blossom  it  has  no  stone ; 
When  the  bird’s  in  the  egg  it  has  no  bone.” 

The  refrain  I have  myself  heard  in  Forfarshire 
is  like  Halliwell’s,  and  slightly  different  from  that 
which  H.  K.  remembers : — 

“ Quartum  partum  paradise  dentum, 

Para  mara  dixi  do-min-eeP 

These  riddles  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
favourite  method  of  proving  the  quality  of  their 
wooers  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  times  when 
prowess  in  the  lists  was  no  longer  the  fashionable 
criterion.  A similar  puzzle  is  the  preliminary  to 
the  acceptance  of  “ Captain  Wedderburn”  by 
‘‘  Rosslyn’s  daughter  ” : — 

“ ‘ 0 baud  aAva  frae  me,’  she  says, 

‘ I pray  you  lat  me  be  ; 

I winna  gang  to  your  bed 
Till  ye  dress  me  dishes  three. 

Dishes  three  ye  maun  dress  me, 

Gin  I should  eat  them  a’ 

Afore  that  I lie  in  your  bed, 

Either  at  stock  or  wa’. 

‘ It’s  ye  maun  get  to  my  supper 
A cherry  without  a stane  ; 

An’  ye  maun  get  to  my  supper 
A chicken  without  a bane; 

An’  ye  maun  get  to  my  supper 
A bird  without  a ga’ ; 

Or  I winna  lie  in  your  bed, 

Either  at  stock  or  wa’.’ 

‘ It’s  when  the  cheriy  is  in  the  blume, 

I’m  sure  it  has  nae  stane  ; 

An’  when  the  chicken’s  in  the  egg, 

I wat  it  has  nae  bane ; 

An’  sin’  the  flood  o’  Noah, 

The  doo  she  had  nae  ga’ : 

Sae  we’ll  baith  lie  in  ae  bed. 

An’  yese  lie  neist  the  wa’.’  ” 

Proud  Lady  Margaret,”  too  (Border  Min- 
strelsy^ iii.  32),  thus  puzzles  the  ghost  of  her  dead 
brother,  who  comes  in  the  guise  of  a lover,  before 
she  will  consent  to  accompany  him.  But  perhaps 
the_  best  specimen  of  the  kind  is  The  Elfin 
Knight,”  a traditionary  copy,  of  which  from  my 
MS.  collection,  as  it  differs  from  those  already 
printed,  may  be  worth  insertion  : — 

“ As  I went  up  to  the  top  o’  j'on  hill, 

Every  rose  springs  merry  in’ t’  time,* 

I met  a fair  maid,  an’  her  name  it  was  Nell, 

An’  she  langed  to  be  a true  lover  o’  mine. 

, ‘ Ye’ll  get  to  me  a cambric  sark, 

Every  rose,  &c. 

An’  sew  it  all  over  without  thread  or  needle, 

Before  that  ye  be  a true  lover  o’  mine. 

‘ Ye’ll  wash  it  doun  in  yonder  well, 

Where  water  ne’er  ran  an’  dew  never  fell. 

* Perhaps  this  ought  to  be,  as  in  Kitson’s  “ Gammer 
Gurton’s  Garland” : — 

“ Parsle}’-,  sage,  rosemar\’,  and  th}'me.” 


‘ Ye’ll  bleach  it  doun  by  yonder  green, 

Where  grass  never  grew  an’  wind  never  blew. 

‘ Ye’ll  dry  it  doun  on  yonder  thorn. 

That  never  bore  blossom  sin’  Adam  was  born.’ 

‘ Four  questions  ye  have  asked  at  me, 

An’  as  mony  mair  j’e’ll  answer  me  : 

‘ Ye’ll  get  to  me  an  acre  o’  land 
Atween  the  saut  water  an’  the  sea  sand, 

‘ Ye’ll  plow  it  wi’  a ram’s  horn, 

An’  sow  it  all  over  wi’  one  peppercorn. 

‘ Ye’ll  shear  it  wi’  a peacock’s  feather. 

An’  bind  it  all  up  wi’  the  sting  o’  an  adder. 

‘ Ye’ll  stook  it  in  j^onder  saut  sea. 

An’  bring  the  dr}”  sheaves  a’  back  to  me. 

‘ An’  when  ye’ve  done  and  finished  your  wark, 

Every  rose,  &c. 

Ye’ll  come  to  me  an’  yese  get  your  sark, 

An’  then  shall  ye  be  true  lover  o’  mine.’  ” 

W.  F. 

Glasgow. 

[We  have  also  to  thank,  among  other  correspondents, 
Mr.  Axon,  for  a reference  to  a verj^  early  version  of  this 
riddle,  in  Wright’s  Ancient  Songs  and  Carols,  1856  (p.  33); 
Elsie  and  Mr.  Waugh  for  pointing  out  a version  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (ii.  248}  ; and  Mr.  Blood,  J.  M.,. 
and  Hic  et  ubique  for  traditional  versions. — Ed. 
“ N.  & Q.”] 


CUNNINGHAM. 

(4“>  S.  iii.  335,  394,  513.) 

I should  have  sooner  answered  the  note  of  Espe- 
DAEE  on  this  subject,  had  I not  been  living  for 
some  time  in  the  highest  district  of  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  where  I had  no  access  to 
the  necessary  books  of  reference.  I am  afraid  it  is 
one  which,  to  discuss  fully,  would  occupy  too 
much  space.  I may,  however,  shortly  state  that, 
while  the  rivers  and  other  natural  features  of  the 
country  still  retain  their  Celtic  names,  those  of 
parishes  and  properties  in  the  South  of  Scotland 
are  mostly  referable  to  the  Saxon. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  in  Lanarkshire 
the  Clyde  and  its  continuation,  the  Daer,  which 
raises  the  curious  question  first  started  by  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson,  whether  two  distinct  tribes 
of  the  Celts  did  not  succeed  one  another. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  second  class 
of  names,  we  at  once  encounter  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element,  as  shown  by  the  terminals,  -ha7n  and 
-ton  or  -toivn.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  I may 
mention  four  adjoining  parishes  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  viz.  Lambinston  (now 
Lammington)  Roberton,  Symington  (originally 
Simonstown),  and  Wiston  (the  town  of  Wice  or 
Wicius)  ; and  it  is  curious  that  we  find  mention 
of  all  these  individuals  in  the  ancient  monastic 
charters. 

The  former  signifies  “ a village,  town,  farm,^ 
property  ” (see  Bdsworth’s  Dictioiiary,  suh  voce), 
and  on  the  principle  that  you  cannot  in  a name 
combine  two  distinct  languages,  we  must  search 
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for  tlie  prefix  in  the  same  dialect,  and  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  find.  Cyne  is  regal  or  royal ; what  then 
is  Czmmngham  hut  Cyne  ham,  the  royal  pro- 
perty ” ? 

I admit  that  Espedaee  is  quite  correct  in 
stating  that  David  I.  granted  these  lands  to  the 
constable,  an  important  officer  of  his  household  5 
but  we  all  know  how  prodigal  that  king  was  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  crown. 

I must  own,  however,  that  I am  a little  sur- 
prised that  Espedaee  did  not  avail  himself  of  a 
document  which  would  at  first  sight  have  been  a 
very  strong  argument  on  his  side.  I allude  to  an 
Act  of  a Parliament  of  Baliol  held  at  Dunfermelyn 
on  February  23,  1295,  confirming  the  marriage 
settlement  of  his  eldest  son,  and  securing  the 
dowry  of  the  bride  on  the  lands  of  Lanark,  Cad- 
zow,  Mauldesley,  Cuningham,  Haddington,  and 
the  Castle  of  Dundee,  all  of  which  are  declared 
not  to  belong  to  the  crown,  “ ad  coronam  regiam 
non  spectantihus.”  {Act.  Pari.  Scot,  published  by 
the  Eoyal  Commission,  vol.  i.  p.  92  **.)  The 
answer  would  have  been,  however,  simple,  viz. 
that  the  statement  is  manifestly  mendacious,  as 
we  know  that  Lanark  and  the  Forest  of  Mauldes- 
lie  were  crown  property  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
III.,  and  that  the  Bruce,  when  firmly  established 
on  the  throne,  held  them  in  the  same  way,  and 
granted  several  charters  in  connection  with  them, 
to  the  particulars  of  which  I need  not  refer,  as 
they  are  all  detailed  in  my  History  of  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 


The  IiVDiA  Oeeice  Libeaey  (4**^  S.  iii.  578.) — 
Sp.  will  find  the  following  in  this  library : — 

Saunders’  Monthly  Magazine,  from  vol.  i.  part  i. 
for  November,  1851,  to  vol.  iii.  No.  6,  for  April, 
1854.  Printed  at  the  Delhi  Gazette  Press  by 
Kunniah  Lall.  (Press  Mark,  31-2,  a.) 

The  Mofussilite,  from  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  No.  88, 
for  January  1,  1847,  up  to  the  present  time,. 

The  Delhi  Gazette,  from  Old  Series,  vol.  iv. 
No.  91,  for  January  25,  1837,  New  Series,  No.  58, 
to  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  No.  144,  for  December  1, 
1859,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1846  and 
1858. 

The  Lahore  Chronicle,  from  vol.  i.  No.  32,  for 
J une  5,  1850,  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  copy  of  the  Delhi  Sketch-Book  in 
this  library.  Chaeles  Mason. 

India  Office. 

Tapestey  Maps  (4‘^  S.  iii.  540.) — After  the 
notices  of  Sie  Thomas  Winnington  and  K.,  the 
curator  of  the  antiquities  in  the  York  Museum, 
I think  I ought  to  give  a few  lines  of  information 
which  may  lead  to  some  further  inquiry. 

I have  been  acquainted  with  the  tapestry 
maps  at  York  for  many  years.  In  1864  or  1865, 


if  not  in  both  those  years,  I saw,  in  a curiosity 
shop  in  Davies  Street,  not  far  from  Berkeley 
Square,  and  on  the  left  hand  going  north  out  of 
that  square,  a small  piece  of  tapestry  map,  which 
I satisfied  myself  was  a part  of  the  Sheldon 
tapestry.  If  I recollect,  it  showed  the  west  side 
of  Gloucestershire ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  I made 
no  note  of  its  contents.  I asked  the  price ; it 
was  57,  a sum  which  I did  not  choose  to  give.  I 
have  heard  no  more  of  the  piece  since.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  W ells. 

Bill  Family  (4‘**  S.  lii.  457.) — It  is  evident 
that  .John  Bill  had  two  wives.  The  first  was 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mountford,  M.D.,  an 
eminent  physician.  She  died  about  1621,  in 
which  year  appeared  a small  work  entitled  — 

“ A Mirror  of  Modestie,  grounded  on  1 Pet.  chap.  iii. 
■ver.  3,  4,  and  personally  applied  vpon  iust  occasion.  By 
M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Diuinity.  London : Printed  by  lohii 
Hodgets.  MDCXXi.” 

i The  first  part  of  the  book  (pp.  71)  appears  to  he 
I her  funeral  sermon ; and  in  the  dedication,  To 
the  Reuerend  & right  Worshipfull  M.  D.,  D.D.,” 
which  is  signed  John- Skelton,  lately  of  Peter- 
house  in  Cambridge,”  the  author  says  it  was 
delivered  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields.  This  is  follov/ed  by  A reproofe  of 
strange  attired  Woman,”  with  the  text,  Pro- 
verbs iii.  9,  pp.  72-76  j and  ‘^The  Sacred  Vse  of 
Christian  Funerals,”  pp.  76-84.  At  the  end  is  a 
batch  of  eulogistic  verses,  with  the  title : — 

“ Peplvm  Modestise : The  Vaile  of  Modestie  ; consecrated 
to  the  blessed  & beloved  Memory  of  Mistress  Anna  Bill, 
whose  Virtues  the  hands  & hearts  of  her  Friends  desire 
I to  commend  to  Posterity.  London : Printed  tor  lohn 
I Hodgets.  MDCXXI.” 

I The  Museum  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  imper- 
i feet,  wanting  the  monumental  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Bill,  engraved  by  Pass,  which  is  fully  described 
by  Granger.  A sister  of  this  lady  was  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Bramston,  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

In  John  Bill’s  will,  referred  to  by  Tewaes,  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  wife  Jane ; and  as  he  mentions 
his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Mountford,  and  his  father- 
in-law  Henry  Franklin,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  deciding  that  his  second  wife  was  Jane 
Franklin.  Her  family  connections  I have  not 
sought,  nor  can  I at  present  say  whether  the 
children  named  in  the  will  were  the  issue  of  the 
first  or  second  marriage.’*'  Chaeles  Beidgee. 

Caevings  of  Geinling  Gibbons  (4‘‘'  S.  iii. 
573.) — Me.  Piggot  has  omitted  to  name  one  fine 
collection,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  mentioned 
iu  his  list,  which  adorns  a large  apartment  sixty 
feet  by  twenty-four,  and  twenty  feet  high,  called 
the  Carved  Room,”  in  the  mansion  at  Petworth 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Leconfield. 

Chaeles  Beidgee. 

[="  Vide  “N.  & Q.”  3«-<i  S.  x.  47.5.— Ed.] 
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Tot  OF  Spieits”  (4^*^  S.  iii.  629.)— The 
anecdote  related  by  j^our  correspondent  F.  Gled- 
TANES  Waugh  is  very  common  in  certain  phases 
of  society,  and  is  doubtless  thence  imported  into 
general  conversation,  especially  such  as  takes  a 
convivial  turn.  I never  heard  it  told  of  Haydn  : 
Handel  is  usually  the  composer  who  hurries  out 
to  dot  down  his  thoughts.  I am  unable  to  remem- 
ber which,  but  feel  quite  certain  that  one  of  the 
great  composer’s  numerous  biographers  has  taken 
the  trouble  seriously  to  refute  the  slander  cast 
upon  his  hero.  I fear  that  Me.  Waugh  wiH 
discover  upon  slight  search  that  Haydn  had  no 
dislike  to  incense  ” 5 that,  indeed,  it  may  have 

stunk  in  his  nostrils,”  but  with  a stench  de- 
cidedly agreeable  to  him.  The  passage  about 
incense  may  be  only  a portion  of  the  anecdote, 
however. 

Surely  tot  comes  from  some  other  source  than 
the  anecdote  above  referred  to  ? I continually 
hear  it  addressed  to  babies  by  nursemaids  from 
all  sorts  of  places;  and  by  way  of  an  opposite 
rendering,  I may  say  that  I was  called  a tot  some 
few  weeks  since  by  a hearty  old  lady,  and— dear 
Mr.  Editor — I weigh  something  like  sixteen  stone ! 

W.  J.  Westbeooe:. 

Sydenham. 

Me.  Waugh’s  query  about  tot  comes  to  me  oppor- 
tunely with  regard  to  a line  in  Sir  David  Lynde- 
say’s  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaits,  which,  seems  of 
dubious  meaning : — 

“ Now,  Ladie,  len  me  that  batye  tout : 

Fill  in,  for  I am  dry.”  (1.  540.) 

Tout  here  might  perhaps  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  toute”  of  Land  of  Cohaygne, 
1.  136 ; but  1 am  inclined  to  think  it  is  equivalent 
to  Me.  Waugh’s  tot,  and  means  cup.  Will  some 
one  versed  in  Scottish  settle  this  question  ? (I  am 
not  sure  that  “ batye  ” is  applicable  to  anything 
that  is  without  life ; and  the  bummillbaty  ” of 
1.  268  increases  my  perplexity.) 

To  return  to  tot.  In  Jamieson’s  Eictionary  we 
find  : Tout  = a copious  draught,  a drinking 

match — perhaps  from  Teut.  tocht,  a draught  ” ; 
and  the  verb  to  tout  ” — as  ‘Go  tout  aff,”  ^‘to  tout 
out,”  &c. — meaning,  ^Go  drink,  to  empty  at  a 
draught,”  &c. : the  derivation  being  given — “Teut. 
tuyte,  a drinking  vessel.” 

Wedgwood  gives  much  that  is  suggestive  under 
Tot  and  Tout.  Chaucer  (“  Keeve’s  Tale,”  1.  333) 
has  an  adjective  toty=:^\zzj.  John  Addis,  M.A. 

Eaeldom  of  Glencaie:!  (4**^  S.  iii.  505.) — 
Many  well  know  that  this  title  is  only  in  abeyance, 
not  extinct ; and  if  anyone  could  answer  satisfac- 
torily De.  Rogees’s  query,  some  of  the  different 
aspirants  to  the  title  unquestionably  would  feel 
obliged.  But  the  difficulty — and  it  is  no  small 
one — lies  in  answering,  who  is  the  “ proper  heir?  ” 
A claimant  was  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery  Cun- 


inghame  of  Corshill,  in  Ayrshire,  Baronet,  some 
twenty  or  more  years  ago,  who  adopted,  as  we 
believe,  certain  legal  measures  to  establish  his 
claim,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  after  a time, 
although  on  what  special  grounds  he  did  so  we 
know  not.  He  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Andrew,  second  son  of  William,  fourth  Earl  of 
Glencairn,  and  who  had  a grant  from  his  father  in 
1532  of  the  two  Corshills,  in  the  parish  of  Stewar- 
ton,  &c.,  &c. ; and  of  Sir  Thomas,  Paterson  says 
{History  of  Ayr,  ii.  460)  that  he  is  “apparently 
rightful  heir  of  the  honors  of  Glencairn.”  How- 
ever, as  we  learn,  the  late  William  Cuninghame  of 
Craigends,  Renfrewshire,  entertained  the  intention 
of  putting  in  a claim  also,  being  urged  thereto,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyle,  his 
sister;  and  was  at  considerable  trouble,  over  several 
years  before  his  death,  in  collecting  evidence,  al- 
though, as  far  as  known,  he  never  actually  adopted 
any  legal  steps.  He,  again,  claimed  as  descended 
from  William,  second  son  of  Alexander,  first  Lord 
Kilmaurs  ; and  who,  having  obtained  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Craigends,  Renfrewshire,  in- 
cluding Craigends  in  part,  either  from  his  father 
or  by  purchase  himself,  settled  there  from  about 
the  year  1470  to  1480 ; and  this  family,  no  doubt, 
have  by  regular  lineal  descent  come  down  to  the 
present  time,  as  may  be  easily  established.  But 
the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Craigends  will  pro- 
bably be  to  show  by  legal  evidence,  such  as  will 
be  satisfactory  to  a law  committee  of  the  Lords, 
that  the  offshoots  of  the  Glencairn  family,  later 
than  his  said  ancestor,  such  as  the  baronet  of  Cors- 
hill, have  all  failed,  or  become  extinct,  in  the  male 
line.  Espedaee. 

“Histoey  of  Newbuey”  (4‘''  S.  iii.  554.)  — 
In  answer  to  Me.  Beitteh’s  query,  headed  “ His- 
tory of  Newbury,”  I may  say  that  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gray,  who  has  since  died,  edited  the  volume  he 
refers  to.  The  edition  is  quite  out  of  print.  I 
was  asked  twenty-three  shillings  for  a clean  copy 
this  morning.  A.  Haeeisoh. 

Newbury,  June  12. 

“The  Golden  Vanity”  (4‘^  S.  iii.  481,  565.) 
“ The  Goulden  Vanite,”  said  to  have  been  sung  by 
Professor  Wilson  at  the  “ Noctes,”  will  be  found 
in  the  Life  of  Wilson,  as  also  the  music.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  readings  of  “The  Lowlands 
low.”  R. 

Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

Heealdic  (4**^  S.  iii.  505.) — Owing,  I conclude, 
to  my  bad  penmanship,  there  is  a mistake  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  families  whose  arms  I am  in 
search  of,  viz.  “Tekyll.”  It  should  be  “ Jekyll 
family,  one  of  whom  was  once  Master  of  the 
Rolls.” 

I am  anxious  also  of  obtaining  the  correct  arms 
of  the  following  families.  Brooke  of  Norfolk  and 
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Sheppard  of  Notts,  both  circ.  1600  ] also,  those  of 
Trigge  of  Wilts,  circ.  1650. 

Dudley  Caey  Elwes. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

Eleanok  Lady  Audley  (4t^  S.  iii,  503.) — I 
think  that  what  your  correspondent  Hermeit- 
TEUDE  alludes  to  as  having  seen  is  probably  in 
Collins’s  Peerage  of  England,  1779,  vol.  vi.  p.  304, 
where  the  second  wife  of  James  Touchet,  Lord 
Audley,  is  said  to  be  Eleanor,  natural  daughter 
of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  by  Constance, 
daughter  of  Edmund  de  Langley,  Duke  of  York. 

In  Mills’s  Catalogue  of  Honor,  1610,  however, 
she  is  said  to  be  “daughter  of  Edmund  Holland,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Bartholomew 
Burgwash,  widow  of  Edward  Lord  leD’espencer.” 
This  has  been  scratched  out  in  my  edition  of  the 
above  work,  and  the  following  inserted  (I  think 
by  Sir  John  Tyndale) — “by  Constance,  daughter 
to  Edmund  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Lo : Spencer.”  Dudley  Caey  Elwes. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

Heroism  (4^^  S.  iii.  582.) — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Rogers,  published  in  1867,  a work  entitled  Chris- 
tian Heroes  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Low  and  Marston.  A.  P. 

Portrait  by  De  Wilde  (4*^  S.  iii.  458,  538.) — 
I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Gt.  J.  De  Wilde  and  to  F.  C.  H. 
for  their  replies  to  my  inquiry;  but  the  latter  cor- 
respondent seems  to  rest  his  faith  in  the  portrait 
being  that  of  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Lady  feding- 
feld  upon  my  having  incorrectly  described  that 
in  my  possession.  I can  assure  him  that  the 
description  is  exactly  as  I gave  it,  and  it  need 
only  be  seen  to  satisfy  the  examiner  that  it  is  not 
a copy  from  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  but  an 
original  portrait.  One  hand  alone  is  visible,  and 
there  is  no  turban  or  head-dress,  the  hair  being 
over  the  forehead,  according  to  the  then  (1802) 
hideous  fashion.  Charles  Wylie. 

“Her  Suefering  ended  with  the  Day” 
(4*'*  S.  ii.  414.) — The  lines  were  by  James  Aldrich, 
an  American  poet,  who  died  in  1856.  They  may 
be  found  in  Dana’s  Book  of  Household  Poetry, 
published  in  New  York.  G.  T.  D. 

Richard  Tickell’s  Poems  (4*^  S.  iii.  288.)  — 
Concerning  Richard  Tickell — not  to  be  confounded 
with  Thomas  Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison — the 
following  MS.  account  of  his  productions  lately 
fell  into  my  hands.  I picked  it  up  at  a sale  along 
with  an  autograph  letter  of  Tickell’ s,  dated 
“ Deanery,  Norwich,  21st  Nov.  1781,”  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  staying  on  a visit  to  Dr. 
Lloyd.  The  MS.  runs  thus : — 

“Eicharcl  Tickell,  an  ingenious  poet,  who  died  in  1793. 
He  published,  about  1778,  ‘ The  Project,’  and  soon  after 
‘The  Wreath  of  Fashion,’ pieces  of  considerable  merit. 


But  that  which  raised  him  to  considerable  celebrity  was 
a political  pamphlet  called  ‘ Anticipation,’  in  which  he 
imitated  the  manner  and  style  of  the  principal  speakers 
then  in  parliament  with  great  success.  He  produced  also 
for  the  theatre  an  alteration  of  Allan  Ramsay’s  ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd,’  and  the  ‘ Carnival  of  Venice,’  a comic  opera.” 

Sidney  Gilpin. 

Skimmerton  (4^^^  S.  iii.  529.)— The  description 
quoted  from  Mr.  John  Brockett  of  the  Skimmer- 
ton  (or  Skimmington)  varies  from  that  usually 
given.  The  common  description  is  that  the  pro- 
cession was  to  put  to  shame  households  where  the 
mistress  had  got  the  whip-hand  of  the  master; 
insomuch  that  a “ skimmington  ’’  came  to  mean  a 
virago.  Ralpho  says  that  the  mock  procession  — 
“ Is  but  a riding,  used  of  course 
When  the  grey  mare’s  the  better  horse  ; 

When  o’er  the  breeches  greedy  women 
Fight,  to  extend  their  vast  dominion,”  &c. 

See  Hudihras  (part  ii.  canto  2)  for  a full  de- 
scription. John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

The  Princess  Olive  (4^^  S.  iii.  427,  489.)  — 
I think  your  correspondent  must  be  wrong  in 
stating  that  Wilmot  Serres  was  the  brother  of  the 
Princess  Olive  {nee  Olivia  Wilmot,  who  married 
John  Thomas  Serres).  If  a relative,  he  must  have 
been  her  son,  and  therefore  the  brother,  as  stated 
in  the  extract,  of  the  present  Mrs.  Ryves  {nee 
Lavinia  Serres).  In  the  Life  of  J.  T.  Serres,  8vo, 
1826,  it  is  stated  that  only  two  daughters  sur- 
vived, Lavinia  and  Britannia ; but  apparently 
there  were  also  two  natural  children  of  the  soi- 
disant  princess  after  the  separation  between  her 
and  her  husband.  Was  this  Wilmot  Serres,  then,  | 
one  of  the  latter  children  ? W.  P.  ' 

Horse’s  Head  in  Churches  (4*’’  S.  iii.  500.) — 
These,  as  suggested,  may  perhaps  have  served  a 
similar  purpose  to  that  of  the  ancient  echeia  or 
metal  vases  for  their  acoustical  properties.  An 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Architecture  of  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society,  which  work  also  notices  the  earthen  jars 
found  under  the  floors  of  some  churches  in  Eng- 
land. W.  P. 

POURCUTTLE,  A FiSH  (4‘^  S.  iii.  531.)— The  reply 
given  to  the  query  thus  headed,  though  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  seems  scarce  sufficient.  The  “ fish  ” in  j 
question  is  evidently  none  other  than  the  cuttle- 
fish. The  French  word  poulpe,  given  to  a genus  of  i 
the  order  (namely.  Octopus),  is  derived — if  I may  I 
venture  upon  philological  ground — from  polypus,  i 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Greek  ttoAvitovs,  the  j 
name  under  which  the  cuttle-fish  was  known  to 
the  earliest  philosophic  writer  on  natural  history,  | 
Aristotle.  In  his  Historia  Animalium  (lib.  ix.  j 
§ 37)  he  says  of  the  ttoAvttovs  that  it  Onpevei  robs 
Xpoi/J.a  iiera^dWau  kuI  ttoiwv  o/xoiov  ois  fey 
7r\7](rid^T]  Xldois,  t^Tb  S’  avrh  tovto  Trotet  Kal  (pofirjdels. 
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Pliny,  moreover,  in  tlae  ninth,  book  of  his  Natural 
History,  speaks  thus  of  the  polypus : . . colorem 
mutat  ad  similitudinem  loci,  et  maxime  in  metu.” 

.The  microscope  has  enabled  more  modern 
naturalists  to  trace  out  the  physical  (the  meta- 
physical, be  it  fear,  anger,  &c.  yet  remains  for 
future  research)  causes  of  these  colour- changes. 
There  are  situated  in  the  skin  of  most  kinds  of 
cuttle-fish  certain  cells,  termed  by  comparative  ana- 
tomists chromatophores)  in  plain  English  ^‘colour^ 
carriers.” 

“ These  cells,”  says  Woodward  (^Manual  of  the  Mol- 
lusca,  p.  64),  “ alternately  contract  and  expand,  by  which 
the  colouring  matter  is  condensed  or  dispersed,  or  perhaps 
driven  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  skin.  The  colour  ac- 
cumulates like  a blush  when  the  skin  is  irritated,  even 
several  hours  after  separation  from  the  body.  During 
life  these  changes  are  under  the  control  of  the  animal, 
and  give  it  the  power  of  changing  its  hue  like  the 
chameleon.” 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  put  a query  in  return, 
I would  ask — what  is  the  meaning  of  the  affix 
pour  to  the  word  cuttle  ? J.  C.  Galtow. 

New  University  Club. 

Embalming  in  America  S.  iii.  310.) — 
Throughout  the  war,  embalming  was  practised  to 
a great  extent  at  points  near  the  battle-fields.  .In 
Washington,  as  it  was  easy  of  access  from  the 
battle-grounds  of  Virginia,  the  embalment  of  the 
killed  became  at  once  a large  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  most  noticeable  objects  in  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  was  an  immense  building,  which 
bore  a sign  showing  that  it  was  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  G.  T.  D. 

Malpas  Shot  (d^**  S.  iii.  194.) — ^‘Higgledy- 
piggledy,  Malpas  shot,  let  every  tub  stand  on  its 
own  bottom,”  is  a Cheshire  proverb.  S.  B.  will 
find  the  explanation  of  it  in  the  story  of  the  “ Two 
Kectors”  (p.  133),  in  Major  Leigh’s  Ballads  and 
Legends  of  Cheshire,  published  in  1867. 

Tregar. 

The  Young  Chevalier,  etc.  (4*’’  S.  iii.  532, 
&c.) — A memorial  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  is 
now  before  me,  in  the  shape  of  a bronze  medal  of 
rather  large  size,  which  contains  on  the  obverse  a 
very  admirably  executed  profile,  in  relief,  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  with  the  legend  above, 
“ CAROLHS  wALLiiB  PRiNCEPS,  1745.”  The  face  is 
that  of  a very  young  and  handsome  man,  without 
beard  or  whiskers ; the  hair,  which  is  abundant, 
is  combed  back  from  the  forehead  and  fiows  be- 
hind the  back,  where  it  is  tied  with  a ribband. 
On  the  reverse  is  a female  figure,  with  wand  in 
the  right  hand,  surmounted  with  a cap  of  liberty. 
The  left  hand  is  thrown  back,  and  rests  on  a 
crossed  shield.  The  legend  “ Britannia  ” is  under 
the  female  figure,  which  I should  state  is  in  the 
attitude  of  looking  seaward.  Could  any  of  your 
readers  tell  where  this  medal  was  executed  ? 

Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick, 


The  Prophesie  op  Mother  Shipton  ” (4^*^ 
S.  iii.  405.) — In  Nixon’s  Cheshire  Prophesie,  {temp. 
.lames  I.  there  are  the  following  passages : — 

“ A miller  named  Peter  shall  be  born  with  two  heels 
on  one  foot,  and  at  that  time,  living  in  a mill  of  Mr, 
Chomlej's,  he  shall  be  instrumental  in  delivering  the 
nation.” 

“ A boy  shall  be  born  with  three  thumbs,  and  shall 
hold  three  kings’  horses  while  England  shall  three  times 
be  won  and  lost  in  one  day.” 

Oldmixon,  in  his  remarks  on  this  prophecy, 
thirteenth  ed.  1741,  adds  : — 

“ In  the  parish  of  Budworth,  a boy  was  born  about 
eighteen  years  ago  with  three  thumbs.  The  youth  is 
still  living  there.” 

Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones,  alludes  to  the  same 
{temp.  1745): — 

“ Nay,  to  be  sure,  sir,”  answered  Partridge,  “ all  the 
prophecies  I have  ever  read  speak  of  a great  deal  of  blood 
to  be  spilt  in  the  ground,  and  of  the  miller  with  three 
thumbs,  who  is  now  alive,  and  is  to  hold  the  horses  of 
three  kings  up  to  his  knees  in  blood.” 

-While  Shipton’s  prophecies  were  supposed  to 
allude  to  Bosworth  field,  Nixon’s  were  believed 
to  foreshadow  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  by  the 
Jacobites,  the  war  of  1745  and  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Pretender.  H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Numismatic  (4^*"  S.  iii.  382.) — In  answer  to 
query  No.  5 of  T.  F.,  I beg  to  state  that  the 
first  three  are  the  small  coins  of  James  II.  and 
Charles  II.,  known  to  collectors  as  royal  ” 
farthings.  The  other  coin  mentioned  is  a rare 
Andover  farthing;  it  is  described  in  Boyne’s 
Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  97. 

W.  H.  Taylor. 

‘‘Not  converted,  but  complete  ” : the  scat- 
tered Nation  (4^^^  S.  iii.  529.)— In  Disraeli’s 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  chap,  xxiv.,  which  treats 
of  the  “ Jewish  Question,”  there  is  a passage 
which,  though  it  does  not  express  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  extract  from  the  “ Organ  of  Christian 
Israelites  ” cited  by  your  correspondent,  appears 
at  any  rate  to  have  suggested  it.  The  passage 
runs  thus : — 

“ Even  the  insurrection,  and  defence,  and  administra- 
tion of  Venice were  accomplished  by  a Jew — 

Manini,  who,  by-the-bye,  is  a Jew  who  professes  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  believes  in  Calvary  as 
well  as  Sinai, — ‘ a converted  Jew,’  as  the  Lombards 
styled  him,  quite  forgetting,  in  the  confusion  of  their 
ideas,  that  it  is  the  Lombards  who  are  the  converts — not 
Manini.” — Ed.  1858,  p.  358. 

SCHIN. 

Stereotype  : Scougal’s  “ Life  of  God,”  etc. 
(4“*  S.  iii.  583.) — Of  this  work,  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Power,  two 
editions  were  printed  here  by  John  White  in 
1742,  copies  of  which  were  sold  at  the  sale  of  the 
late  Mr.  Brockett’s  library  in  1823,  and  realised 
respectively  22s.  and  14s.  Vide  also  Lowndes’s 
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Bibliographer’’ s Manual,  1863,  part  Yiil.  1 quote 
the  following  from  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Stereotype  Printing : including  a De- 
scription of  the  various  Processes,  By  Thomas 
Hodgson,  Newcastle,  1820: — 

“ Ged  prepared  plates  for  an  edition  of  Scougal’s  Life 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  ; and  for  a print  edition  of 
The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  An  Account  of 
the  Beginnings  and  Advances  of  a Spiritual  Life.  Both 
the  latter  books,  owing  probably  to  the  continued  hos- 
tility of  the  trade  at  Edinburgh,  were  printed  at  New- 
castle in  1742.” 

There  ^s  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been  in  this 
town,  an  association  called  the  “ Newcastle 
Archaeological  Association.”  The  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  founded  in  1813, 
is  no  doubt  the  one  referred  to.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CoLOMBiNA  (4**^  S.  iii.  527.) — In  Forsyth’s 
p.  448,  will  he  found  a few  lines  regarding  ‘‘  the 
dove  firing  the  ark.”  Eustace  does  not  mention 
the  ceremony.  . E.  B. 

Eaphael’s  Death  of  Abel”  (4^*^  S.  iii. 
529.)  — Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  his  edition  of 
Kugler’s  Schools  of  Painting,  Italy,”  in  a foot- 
note, p.  329,  vol.  ii.  refers  to  a picture  in  the  pos- 
session of  a Mr.  Emerson  of  London,  The  Sacri- 
fices of  Cain  and  Abel,”  as  an  early  work  of 
llaphael.  E.  B. 

Lady  Bakbaea  Fitzeoy  (4‘^  S.  iii.  287,  491, 
539.) — Barbara  and  Benedicta  were  the  same 
person ; Benedicta  being  one  of  the  names,  in 
conformity  with  usage,  adopted  by  a lady  on 
separating  herself  from  the  world  and  devoting 
herself  to  the  holy  exercises  of  the  order  of  those 
who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

H.  M.  Vane. 

Five  Eggs  (4*^^  S.  iii.  504.) — The  comming 
in  with  fine  egges  ” occurs  in  the  first  translation 
of  Robinson,  but  is  an  interpolation,  no  such  ex- 
pression being  found  in  the  Latin  original  of 
Utopia,  or  in  the  more  modern  translations.  Dib- 
din,  of  course,  preserves  it  in  his  valuable  edi- 
tion (2  vols.  8 VO,  1808),  but  is  unable  to  explain 
the  phrase  otherwise  than  by  suggesting  that,  by 
the  substitution  of  eggs  for  money,  we  should 
infer  the  ofiering  of  a paltry  subsidy  or  bribe ; and 
further,  refers  to  a curious  note  on  the  subject  in 
the  edit,  of  Shakspear,  1803,  vol.  ix.  230,  Winter’s 
Tale,  Act  I.  Sc.  2.  See  Dibdin’s  ed.  of  Utopia, 
ut  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

^‘TO  MAKE  A ViETUE  OF  NECESSITY”  (4^^  S. 
iii.  173,  &c.) — Me.  Shaw  supposes  rightly,  that 
I had  overlooked  his  note  on  p.  277.  Had  I re- 
membered it  I should,  of  course,  not  have  written 
mine  (p.  440).  But  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  couplet  in  the  ^^Knightes  Tale”  constitutes 
3043-4  of  that  poem,”  instead  of  2183-4,  as  I 


quoted  it.  Surely  he  does  not  reckon  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  a part  of  the 
^^Knightes  Tale,”  which  consist  but  of  2250 
lines  altogether?  F.  Noegate. 

Misappeehensions  (4‘^  S.  iii.  522.) — Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself  seems  to  have  gone  astray  in  inter- 
preting Swift’s  Journal  to  Stella  for  October  7, 
1710.  The  passage  and  Sir  Walter’s  notes  on  it 
will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  37  of  Scott’s  edition  of 
Swift,  and  are  as  follows : — 

“ They  may  talk  of  the  you  hiow  what,*  but,  gad,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that,  I should  never  have  been  able 
to  get  the  access  I have  had ; and  if  that  helps  me  to 
succeed,  then  that  same  thing  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
church.”  f 

Swift  no  doubt  was  seeking  and  resolved  to 
obtain  his  own  preferment,  but  do  not  his  words 
and  reasoning  here  refer  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  mission  on  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  church,  and  not  to  his  own 
advancement  ? H. 

PoETiONEE  (4‘^  S.  iii.  318,  479,  565.) — Espe-  I 
UAEE  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  the  Retour  of  j 
Thomas  Smith  in  1636  shows  that  his  predeces- 
sor was  vested  in  a special  part  of  the  common  , 
moor  of  Inveresk  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a half  : 
acres,  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that  my  defi-  i 
nition  of  portioner  is  too  restricted.  It  has  been 
the  notorious  custom  of  the  authorities  of  our 
Scotch  burghs  to  grant,  for  a consideration,  feu  : 
rights  over  parts  of  the  commons  belonging  to  j 
the  corporation.  If  such  grant  is  made  to  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  he  undoubtedly  ac- 
quires a special  and  individual  right  to  the  land  so 
conveyed,  but  he  does  not  thereby  forfeit  his  ' 
right  to  participate  as  a portioner  in  the  pasturage  | 
of  the  still  undivided  part  of  the  common  property, 
and  therefore  the  title  is  still  accurately  applied 
to  him.  When  the  whole  property  of  a burgh — ■ 
say  of  barony — is  divided  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  case  is  different,  as 
the  title  of  portioner  then  disappears.  There  is 
an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  my  own  estate. 
The  village  of  Crawford  was  a burgh  of  barony, 
but  was  many  years  ago  put  an  end  to,  and  its 
property  divided  among  those  interested.  A tidy 
little  farm  fell  to  the  share  of  my  ancestor.  The 
only  vestige  of  the  old  burgh  is  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  present  village  have  a right  to  cut 
peats  on  a moss  which  belonged  to  the  burgh, 
but  which  was  included  in  the  portion  assigned  to 


* “ These  words  plainly  refer  to  the  Tale  of  a Tub,  for 
which  he  had  been  severely  censured  by  many  of  his  pro- 
fession  

f “This  is  an  odd  argument.  Swift  was  a zealous 
churchman,  and  reasoned  that  whatever  should  procure  ^ 
preferment  to  one  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  church, 
would  be  serviceable  to  it,  although  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a clergyman.” 
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■tile  predecessors  of  the  present  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  M.P. 

The  application  of  the  term  portioner  to  the 
possessor  of  a property  which  has  been  divided 
may  occur  in  common  parlance,  hut  I can  assure 
Espedaee  that  it  would  he  a fatal  hlot  in  a sum- 
mons before  the  Court  of  Session. 

Geokge  Veee  Ieving. 

Deeeeold  oe  Daeyold  Foeest  (4th  ^ 528.) 
Me.  Robinson'  will,  I think,  find  some  notice  of 
this  place  in  & Q.,”  S.  ix.  175.  I may 
.mention  that  there  is  a place  which  hears  the 
)Same  name  in  the  parish  of  Blisland,  in  Cornwall, 
land  answers  precisel}^  to  the  description  given  hy 
Me.  Wodeho'O'SE  of  the  Herefordshire  Forest,  at 
the  reference  above  given : viz.  a rough  hilly 
dract.”  The  name  of  the  place  in  Cornwall  has 
Iheen  variously  written  as  Deerlbld,”  Derfold,” 
“Dyrfold,”  ^‘Durfild’^or  ^‘Durvale,”  and  ^‘Dir- 
[vale.”  It  is  now  usually  written  Derfold,”  hut, 
colloquially,  it  is  often  called  “ Durle.”  It  is 
situate  just  on  the  verge  of  the  cultivated  lands 
bordering  on  the  moors,  indeed,  is  itself  only 
half  cultivated.  Within  existing  memory  it  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  hy  thickets  and  woods, 
portions  of  which  still  remain.  The  fourth  side 
opened  on  the  moors,  which,  at  an  early  date, 
were  doubtless  covered,  at  least  in  parts,  hy  scrub- 
by timber,  for  trunks  of  oaks  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  bogs.  Those  moors,  even  so  late  as 
about  a centur}’-  ago,  were  described  as  abounding 
in  all  kinds  of  game,  'among  which  red-deer  is 
mentioned.  of  the  Denney  of  Trigg  Minor ^ 

. 20.)  If  the  game  were  driven  from  the  thickets 

y dogs  and  beaters,  one  can  easily  conceive  that 
Derfold,  from  its  situation,  would  be  an  admirable 
position  for  the  sportsman.  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

David  Rizzio  (4*'’  S.  iii.  516.)  — Your  corres- 
pondent P.  P.  mentions,  that  upon  staying  with 
one  of  our  leading  Roman  Catholic  families  a few 
years  since,  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
documents  had  been  discovered  which  gave  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  D.  Rizzio  was  a dignified 
ecclesiastic,  and  Mary’s  spiritual  director  and  con- 
fessor, instead  of  lover.  Those  who  would  wish 
to  know  the  truth  of  this  much  disputed  case,  may 
find  it  upon  the  best  authority  in  a letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  England,  giving  an  account  of 
the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  which  is  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  first  series  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Ellis’s  Original  Tetters  Illustrative  of  Eng- 
lish History^  p.  207.  With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment, and  finally  the  execution,  of  the  erring  but 
unhappy  Mary  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  for  many  years  of  her  reign, 
the  latter  was  disquieted  by  perpetual  plots  having 
reference  to  Mary,  and  with  some  of  which  it  is 


to  be  feared  she  was  acquainted,  the  real  object  of 
all  which  was  to  restore  the  Old  Religion  ” of 
which  she  was  a member  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  religious  considerations  and  an 
anxiety  for  the  faith  of  her  subjects,  had  much 
to  do  with  a fact  which  would  otherwise  appear 
inexcusable.  To  what  excesses  religious  zeal 
urged  on  by  constant  excitement  m.ay  impel  weak 
minds,  appeared  sufficiently  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  co- conspirators.  W. 

Edinbijegh  Review,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  iii.  562.) 
What  T.  G.  says  is  not  easily  intelligible.  So  far 
as  is  generally  known,  Lord  Cockburn  never  wrote 
a life  of  Lord  Brougham — and  that  must  be  a 
mistake ; it  may-  have  been  meant  for  his  lord- 
ship’s Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  or  it  may  be  for  Lord 
Campbell’s  Life  of  Lord  Brougham.  Whatever 
be  the  fact  (for  I have  not  at  present  access  to  the 
two  last),  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  anyone  who 
knew  the  names  given  to  Brougham  on  his  bapt- 
ism to  represent  one  of  them,  as  given  him  for  the 
first  time  on  his  entering  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates. G. 

Edinburgh. 

St.  Savioue’s,  Oxeoed  (4*^  S.  iii.  554.) — This 
is  clearly  a mistake  for  St.  Salvador’s,  Aberdeen, 
where  Dr.  Robert  Baron  was  professor  of  Divi- 
nitjq  and  with  others  wrote  the  ^‘General  De- 
mands.” 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Maequeet  (S’"*  S.  vii.  32.) — This  plant,  which 
was  enquired  about  some  time  since,  is  Chenopo- 
dium  Bonus-Henricus^  L.  The  name  marquery  ” 
is  a corruption  of  Mercury,”  an  old  name  for  the 
plant.  James  Beitten. 

High  Wycomb. 

The  Leominstee  Decking  Stool  (4^^  S.  iii. 
526.) — Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  p.  200,  gives 
an  illustration  of  the  ducking  stool  in  operation 

as  practised  at  Broadwater  near  Leominster.” 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  same  engine  as 
that  described  by  Me.  Noake,  as  now  \ym^  perdu 
in  the  lumber  room  at  Leominster.  Much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Scealping  Stole,”  is  to  be 
found  in  the  WUts  Ai'chceological  Magazine,  vol.  i. 
I saw  last  week  one  of  these  interesting  correc- 
tives in  the  house  of  a gentleman  in  Essex,  who 
says  no  family  should  be  without  one.” 

T.  F.  M. 

Loed  Sandwich  (4^**  S.  iii.  489,  542.)  — The 
anecdote  had  already  appeared  in  print,  though 
in  a somewhat  different  form.  In  The  Encyelo- 
pcedia  of  Wit,  published  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
1801,  it  is  giyen  thus  : — 

“AN  INSULT  answered. 

“ The  late  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  more  celebrated  for 
his  conviviality  than  for  his  religion,  when  he  had  once  a 
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party  at  dinner,  and  his  chaplain  at  table,  introduced  a 
large  baboon  dressed  in  a canonical  habit  to  say  grace. 
The  chaplain  immediately  arose,  and  left  the  room,  telling 
the  peer  as  he  went  out,  that  he  did  not  before  know  his 
lordship  had  so  near  a relation  in  orders.'^  (p.  380.) 

Other  anecdotes  are  also  in  print  concerning  the 
same  nobleman,  who  was  familiarly  known  as 

Jemmy  Twitcher.”  One  is  that  he  won  a wager 
he  had  laid,  that  ten  clergymen  who  were  at 
dinner  with  him  would  each  have  a corkscrew  in 
his  pocket,  but  would  not  possess  a Prayer-book 
among  them.  Another  is,  that  dining  with  the 
mayor  of  a provincial  town,  the  waiter  let  fall  a 
tongue,  and,  on  the  mayor’s  apologising  for  the 
mishap,  Lord  Sandwich  said,  Never  mind!  it 
was  only  a lapsus  lingucB^  The  mayor  observed 
that  the  company  laughed  heartily  at  this,*  so 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  let  fall  some  joint  (a 
leg  of  mutton,  or  something),  and  repeated  Lord 
Sandwich’s  jest  ,*  and  was  much  offended  that  the 
company  did  not  applaud  it.  Cuthbekt  Bede. 

E.  W.’s  story  of  the  monkey  reminds  me  of  a 
somewhat  similar  tale  given  in  Wright’s  Latin 
Stories,  129  (Percy  Soc.)  Be  rustico  et  simia.” 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

The  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak  S.  ii.  554.)  — 
Under  the  above  heading  I spoke  of  the  mistletoe 
growing  on  the  oak  at  Haven,  near  Aymestree, 
Herefordshire ; the  first  time,  I believe,  that  this 
particular  instance  had  been  mentioned  in  print.  In 
an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Malvern  and 
Naturalists’  Clubs  at  the  Wall  Hills  encampment, 
published  in  the  Worcester  Herald,  May  29,  1869, 
is  the  following  : — • 

“ Before  the  party  rose  from  tbeir  bivouac  on  the  hill. 
Dr.  Bull  called  attention  to  a newly- discovered  mistletoe 
oak,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  very  re- 
cently, and  a sketch  of  which  he  exhibited.  The  oak 
stood  in  the  hedgerow  of  a field  called  ‘ The  Harps,’  at 
Haven,  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Deerfold,  Herefordshire. 
This  was  the  third  known  instance  of  a mistletoe  oak 
within  the  count}'-  of  Hereford,  and  the  doctor  in  jubilant 
terms  called  on  his  friend  Mr.  Lees,  or  the  whole  Malvern 
Club,  to  produce  one  in  Worcestershire  if  they  could! 
The  day  may  come,  perhaps,  when  the  doctor  will  be 
answered.” 

Cuthbekt  Bede. 

Medal  oe  Luthek  (4*''  S.  iii.  562. ) — A medal 
is  described  by  P.  A.  L.  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: ^^MaktInVs  LVthekVs  theoLogIeD”; 
and  be  inquires  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  letters 
being  twice  as  high  as  the  others.  This  was  a 
common  way  of  recording  the  date.  It  was  inge- 
niously contrived  that  certain  letters,  made  more 
conspicuous  than  the  rest  in  an  inscription,  or 
motto,  should,  when  properly  put  together,  indi- 
cate the  date  of  a book,  medal  or  other  produc- 
tion. So  in  the  example  before  us,  if  we  pick  out 
the  taller  letters,  we  shall  have  the  date  of  the 
medal : mdlvvvii— 1567.  E.  C.  H. 


Ckom  a boo  (4*'’  S.  iii.  561.)  — The  following 
extract  from  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Kildare,  p.  20,  settles  this  question,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  my  former  communication  on  the 
subject : — 

“ The  antient  war  cry  of  the  Geraldines  of  Kildare,  was 
Crom  a boo,  and  that  of  the  Desmond  branch  Shanet  a 
boo.  ‘ Abu  or  abo,’  an  exclamation  of  defiance,  (O’Dono- 
van’s  Irish  Grammar,  p.  372),  was  the  usual  termination 
of  the  war  cries  in  Ireland,  and  was  added  to  the  distinc- 
tive watchword  of  each  tribe.  Crom  (Groom),  and  Shanet 
(Shaind),  were  two  castles  about  sixteen  miles  apart  in 
the  County  Limerick,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
They  belonged  to  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
Geraldines,  and  being  on  the  borders  of  the  O’Briens’ 
country  were  the  constant  objects  of  attack.  Crom  a boo, 
or  Shanet  a boo,  was  shouted  in  opposition  to  the  ‘ Lamh- 
laider  a boo,’  ‘ the  strong  hand  to  victory’  of  the  O’Briens 
in  1495.  The  Act  of  10  Henry  VII.,  c.  20,  was  passed  to 
abolish  the  ■v\mrds  ‘ Crom  a boo  ’ and  ‘ Butler  a boo.’  ” 

In  the  same  page  and  the  one  following,  will  be 
found  the  interesting  traditions  relating  to  the 
‘‘  Monkey  ” crest  of  the  Offaly  Geraldines,  and  of 
Thomas  an  Appogh,  the  monkey  earl. 

Ctwem. 

Porth-yr-Aur,  Carnarvon. 

Dokset  Court,  Cannon  Bow  (4‘^  S.  iii.  436, 
464.) — Strype  in  his  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  1720,  book  vi.  p.  63,  thus 
describes  this  place : — 

“Dorset  Court,  built  on  the  place  where  Dorset  House 
stood.  It  is  a very  handsome  open  place,  containing  but 
six  houses,  which  are  large  and  well-built,  fit  for  gentry 
to  dwell  in ; of  which  those  towards  the  Thames  have 
gardens  towards  the  water  side,  very  pleasant.  In  one  of 
these  houses  dwells  Mr.  — Emmet,  the  son  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Emmet,  the  builder  of  them,  where  he  dyed.” 

The  site  of  the  court  is  shown  on  the  plan  of 
St.  Margaret’s  parish,  contained  in  Strype’s  work. 

The  court  could  not  have  been  entirely  occupied 
by  the  Transport  Office  for  a longer  period  than 
about  twenty  years  before  its  demolition,  since 
one  of  the  six  houses  in  it  was  inhabited  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
from  1766  (if  not  before),  until  his  death  in  1793. 
Most  of  his  numerous  compositions  (the  autograph 
scores  of  which  are  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society),  which  were  written 
during  that  period,  are  dated  from  Dorset  Court. 
The  doctor’s  son  Bobert  resided  in  the  house  in 
1794,  and,  I believe,  although  I have  not  obtained 
any  evidence  of  it,  until  a later  period. 

W.  H.  Husk. 

Bishop  (4‘^  S.  iii.  423,  487.) — A compound, 
made  of  claret,  sugar,  and  essence  of  orange  peel, 
is  called  bishop  ” in  Denmark ; and  is  an  excel- 
lent cool  beverage.  T.  E.  Winnington. 

Disembowelment  (4*’’  S.  ii.  116.) — Mr.  Sala 
wishes  to  know  of  which  of  the  predecessors  of 
Louis  XV.  was  it  written — 

“ A Paris,  comme  h Versailles, 

II  est  ici  sans  entrailles.” 
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As  the  palace  of  Versailles  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  a royal  hunting’  lodge  by  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Louis  XIV.,  I apprehend  the  lines 
refer  to  him.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Biblical  Heraldry  (4^^*  S.  iii.  554.) — I sat 
down  some  time  ago  with  the  intention  of  forming 
a list  of  the  coats  of  arms  attributed  by  the  old 
heraldic  writers  to  the  different  worthies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  I very  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  assignment  of  coat  armour  to 
persons  who  lived  long  before  the  invention  of 
heraldry  was  such  utter  rubbish  that  I soon  gave 
up  the  task  as  useless.  However,  I find  the 
following  notes,  and  send  them  for  the  benejit  of 
Mr.  Beale.  I have  no  note  of  the  sources  from 
which  1 derived  most  of  the  coats,  but  probably 
from  Leigh,  Feme,  Boswell,  or  some  other  au- 
thors of  like  repute.  Some  notes  on  the  coats  of 
the  twelve  tribes  will  be  found  in  Leigh  and,  I sup- 
pose from  the  title,  in  the  following  book,  which 
I have  not  as  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing:— 

“ Israel  armorie,  ou  armoiries  des  quatre  tribua  dTsrael 
sorties  des  enfants  de  Jacob,  dedie  a Francois  Monerier 
de  Guibermaisnis,  en  Janvier  1743,  avec  I’histoire  poli- 
tique, heraldique,  et  perystologique  des  tribus  d’Israel, 
et  bracbychronologique  de  la  maison  des  seigneurs  de 
Monerier  de  Guibermaisnis.”  Folio,  pp.  21. 

Woodcuts  of  the  arms  of  the  twelve  tribes  will 
be  found  in  The  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  By  J.  S.  4to,  pp.  38. 

The  following  is  a list  of  arms  assigned  to 
divers  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  : — 

Adam  : Gules,  an  escotcheon  of  pretence  argent 
(being  the  shield  of  Eve). 

Abel : Quarterly  gules  and  argent,  a crosier. 
Jabal  (the  inventor  of  tents) : Vert,  a tent 
argent. 

Jubal  (the  inventor  of  harps):  Azure,  a harp 
or,  on  a chief  argent  three  rests  gules. 

Tubal  Cain : Sable,  a hammer  argent  crowned  or. 
Naamah : In  a lozenge  gules,  a carding-comb 
argent. 

^‘Duke”  Joshua:  Party  per  bend  sinister  or 
and  gules,  a buck  displayed  sable.  (Gerard  Leigh, 
fol.  23.) 

David  : Azure,  a harp  or.  {Ibid.) 

Judas  Maccabeus : Or,  two  ravens  in  pale  proper. 
(^Ibid.) 

Gideon : Sable,  a fleece  argent,  a chief  gutte 
d’eau. 

Samson : Gules,  a lion  couchant  or,  within  an 
orle  argent,  semee  of  bees  sable. 

Noah  : Azure,  an  ark  proper. 

I have  somewhere  seen  arms  assigned  to  Moses, 
Debora,  Jael,  and  Judith,  but  I forget  the  au- 
thority. George  W.  Marshall. 

Sir  John  de  Coningsbt  (3'''^  S.  viii.  280,  349.) 
Having  only  just  seen  the  queries  of  G.  J.  T.  and 


W.  St.,  I can  state  that  Sir  John  de  Coningsby 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Chesterfield  in  1266. 
I send  as  my  authority  the  following  extract  from 
Collins’s  Historical  Peerage  : — 

This  family  took  their  surname  from  the  town  of 
Coningesbie  in  co.  Salop,  where,  and  at  Nene  Solers,  they 
were  antciently  seated.  The  first  1 have  met  with  is  Solebor 
de  Cuningsbi,  who  was  a benefactor  to  Kirkstede  Abbey, 
in  CO.  Lincoln  before  1162, 8 Henry  II.  And  after  him  was 
John  de  Coningsbie,  who,  from  his  large  possessions,  was 
styled  Baron  of  Coningsbie,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
fought  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbj'shire,  between  the  King 
and  his  Barons,  in  1266,  50  Henry  III.  He  had  to  wife  a 
sister  of  Bartholomew  Lord  Badlesmere  of  Leeds  (or  Ledes), 
in  the  co.  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  issue  John  de  Con- 
ingsbie, who  married  Margery,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Koger  de  Solers,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Nene-Solers  in 
CO.  Salop,  which  estate  descended  to  Sir  Roger  de  Con- 
ingsby, Knt.  their  son  and  heir.” 

I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any  other  informa- 
tion I can  respecting  this  noble  family. 

Maurice  Denny  Day. 

Faireord  Windows  (4‘^  S.  ii.  352.)— I have 
found,”  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  a note 
of”  the  fact,  that  the  Lady' s Magazine  for  Dec. 
1760  (which  magazine,  by  the  way,  commenced 
in  Sept.  1759,  and  not  in  July,  1770,  as  stated  in 
Bohn’s  Lowndes)  contains  on  p.  202  An  Account 
of  Fairford  Church,”  and  the  description  of  the 
windows  therein  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
transcribed  by  jMr.  Bates  from  the  unpublished 
MS.  in  his  possession.  J.  Kinshan. 

Penzance. 


^i^cenanc0us. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Crabh  Robinson,  Barrister-at-Law,  F.S.A,  Selected 
and  edited  by  Thomas  Sadler,  Ph.D.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  recollections  of  any  man  whose  life  was  extended 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  beyond  the  p almist’s 
“ threescore  years  and  ten,”  could  scarcely  fail  to  in- 
terest us.  But  when  the  reminiscent  has  been  blessed, 
not  merely  with  the  much  coveted  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  but  an  intellect  as  strong  as  his  constitution  and 
frame  were  vigorous,  it  is  obvious  how  largely  our 
interest  in  what  he  has  to  tell  us  must  be  increased.  As 
we  turn  over  these  three  volumes  of  Diary,  Reminiscences, 
and  Correspondence,  which  form  the  record  of  the  un- 
eventful but  remarkable  life  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson — 
uneventful,  for  it  was  marked  by  few  startling  incidents ; 
remarkable,  for  the  number  of  those  distinguished  in- 
dividuals with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  greater  or  less 
intimac}^ — we  pass  in  review  the  political  and  social  his- 
tory of  some  seventy  years,  and  become  more  or  less  in- 
timate Avitli  those  whose  intellectual  gifts  left  their 
impress  on  their  age.  A capital  talker,  and  great  in  con- 
versation—for  like  Johnson,  he  marked  the  difference 
between  talk  and  conversation — he  talked  well  and  much. 
Hence  Rogers’s  speech  at  one  of  his  own  breakfast  parties : 
“ If  there  is  any  one  here  who  wishes  to  say  anything, 
he  had  better  say  it  at  once,  for  Crabb  Robinson  is  com- 
ing.” Crabb  Robinson  talks  well  on  paper,  and  he  has 
the  gift  of  conveying  much  meaning  in  few  words — 
sketching,  as  it  were,  with  a few  slight  touches  of  his  pen. 
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an  incident  or  an  individual.  The  intimate  of  Words- 
worth,^  Coleridge,  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  and  their 
associates,  we  find  ourselves  by  his  notices  of  them  shar- 
ers ill  his  intimacy.  In  Germany,  again  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  way  sharing  his  discussions  on  art  and 
philosophy  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  and 
Tieck.  We  learn  to  know  the  Duchesses  Amelia^  and 
Louisa,  of  Weimar ; and  discuss  politics  with  Savigny, 
Bunsen,  and,  above  all,  the  veteran  patriot  Arndt. 
Among  the  notabilities  of  France  to  whom  he  introduces 
us,  are  Madame  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  La- 
fayette. Indeed,  a glance  over  its  extensive  Index  shows 
that  there  is  hardly  a contemporary  of  Crabb  Kobinson, 
with  the  smallest  claim  to  distinction,  of  whom  some 
passing  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  before  us. 
The  book  is  clearly  destined  to  take  a permanent  place 
in  our  literature.  Its  author  was  not  one  of  those,  of 
whom  his  friend  Wordsworth  spoke  — 

“ Minds  who  have  nothing  to  confer. 

Find  little  to  perceive.” 

His  mind  was  vigorous.  He  had  read  widely  and 
thought  much,  and  above  all,  was  a large-hearted  man, 
with  deep  and  large  sympathies.  To  those  who  knew 
him,  he  will  live  again  in  these  pages,  which  form  a 
lasting  and  most  fitting  monument  to  the  worth,  the 
talents,  and  the  kindliness  of  dear  old  Crabb  Robinson. 

English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  collected  from 
the  most  authentic  Sources,  alphabetically  arranged  and 
annotated  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  (J.  Russell  Smith.) 
Judging  from  the  elaborate  review  and  somewhat 
trenchant  criticism  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  on  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  work  of  collecting 
the  proverbs  of  England  (including  John  Ray  and  Henry 
Bohn),  it  will  not  have  been  from  any  want  of  pains  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  if  the  present,  which  is  by  far  the 
handsomest  collection  of  our  “ wise  saws  and  modern 
instances,”  be  not  found  also  to  be  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete. We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  it  is 
not ; though — and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  make  Mr. 
Hazlitt  himself  “ As  mad  as  a hatter  ” by  our  announce- 
ment— on  turning  to  his  book  to  see  how  he  ex- 
plained this  puzzling  but  very  popular  saying,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  the  proverb  itself,  much  less  any 
comment  upon  it.  But  if  not  complete— and  what  collec- 
tion of  such  materials  can  ever  be  pronounced  so  ?— the 
collection  is  very  full  and  satisfactory ; and  the  result  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt’s  collation  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
has  been : first,  the  rejection  of  many  proverbs  which  are 
revoltingly  coarse,  and  of  redundancies  heedlessly  per- 
petuated in  former  collections ; secondly,  the  insertion  of 
extensive  additions  hitherto  overlooked ; and,  thirdly, 
the  selection  of  purer  forms  of  a large  number  of  sayings. 
These  are  no  small  claims  to  the  favour  of  those  who 
love  to  study  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  were  wont 
to  “ patch  grief  with  proverbs.” 

Arms  and  Armour  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages; 
also  a Descriptive  Notice  of  Modern  Weapons.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  P.  Lacombe,  and  with  a 
Preface,  Notes,  and  one  additional  Chapter  on  Arms 
and  Armour  in  England,  by  Charles  Boutell,  M.A. 

The  present  little  volume  has  probably  been  called 
into  existence  by  the  desire  felt  by  many  who  visit  “ The 
Meyrick  Collection  ” at  South  Kensington  for  some  work 
of  moderate  size  devoted  to  the  history  of  arms  and 
armour.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Boutell,  who  was  probably 
fettered  by  his  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  admirable 
woodcuts  which  illustrate  M.  Lacombe’s  sketch  of  that 
history,  had  not  furnished  us  with  an  original  sketch 
himself,  instead  of  a translation.  The  book  in  its  present 
form  is  still  useful,  and  certainly  is  a very  handsome 


one ; and  if  it  contributes  to  awaken  in  the  public  gene 
rally  such  a recognition  of  the  value  of  the  matchles 
collection  of  ancient  armour  temporarily  intrusted  to  th 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  as  shall  contribute  to 
secure  it  for  the  nation,  the  book  will  have  done  good 
service,  and  Mr.  Boutell,  by  its  publication,  earned  the 
thanks  of  English  Archaeologists  and  all  enlightened 
students  of  English  history. 
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Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address 
are  given  for  that  purpose:— 

The  Philological  Mcsbgm.  Complete, 

The  Classical  Museum.  Complete. 

Merivale’s  IIistobt  op  tme  Romans  under  the  Empire.  The  8vo- 
edition,  subsequent  to  vol.  III.;  or  the  smaller  edition  complete. 
Coninoton’s  Virgil,  subsequent  to  vol.  I. 

Dunlop’s  History  of  Roman  Literature. 

Ramsay’s  “ Mostellaria  ” of  Plautus. 

Key's  Philological  Essays. 

Bellar's  Poets  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Mommsen’s  Romische  Geschichtb,  subsequent  to  band  III. 

Madvio’s  Latin  Grammar.  English  Translation.  Last  edition. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Abrahall,  Combe  Vicarage,  Woodstock. 


to  (SorrpspoiiffTitt^, 

XJhiversal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art. — All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

The  following,  among  other  interesting  papers,  will  appear  in  the  next 
(or  an  early  i number  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”:  — 

Carnac;  a New  Key  to  be  tried  to  a very  Rusty  Old  Lock,  by  Rev. 
Canon  Jackson. 

Rudolph  Ackermann.  ^ , 

The  Taurobolium  and  Knobolium,  by  Mr.  MacCabe. 

Arms  of  the  Palasologi,  by  Rev.  John  Woodward. 

Pieces  from  MSS . 

Works  of  William  Combe. 

Rowlandson,  the  Caricaturist, 

H.  W.  (Bungay.)  The  descriptive  affix  " under  Lyne,  or  Lyme,"  in 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  denotes  its  proximity  to  a forest  of  that  name, 
serving  also  to  distinguish  it  from  Newcastle  in  Northumberland. 

Dubitans.  The  story  of  the  Barmecide's  Feast  is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
Ist  S.  ix.  643;  xi.  367, 453;  and  in  our  last  number,  p.  690. 

Hermentrude.  Easter-day  in  1367  fell  on  April  18.  See  Nicolas's 
Chronology  of  History,  p.  61. 

Old  Subscriber  (Yorkshire).  For  ah  account  of  the  Wesley  family 
ghost  consult"  N.  & Q.”  4th  S.  i.  298;  ii.  358. 

G.  Traoftt.  The  work  inquired  after  is  probably  the  following 
Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Government  of  Russia  under  the 
Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  By  J.  H.  Schnitzler.  2 vols.  8vo, 
1817.  This  work  is  entered  under  the  author's  name  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Erratum 4th.  S.iii.  p.  410,  col.  line  5,  for  “Thar*  is  it  wisdom,” 

read  “ Tha?i  is  it  wisdom.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  Nos.  of  "N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6(2.; 
or,  free  by  post,  directfrom  the  publisher,  for  Is.  8(7. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday. aw(7  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies yhj 
six  Months  forwarded  directfrom  the  Publisher  (including  Uie  lialf- 
yearly  Index)  is  11s.  4(7.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Ofice.in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communications 
FOB  THE  Editor  should  he  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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FOUETH  SEEIES.— VOL.  III. 


[For  classified  articles,  see  Anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  Published,  Epitaphs,  Folk  Lore,  Proverbs 
AND  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shaksperiana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A 

A.  on  lines  by  Sheridan,  313 
A.  (A.  S.)  on  Griffin,  bishop  of  Eoss,  141 
Abbot  ( [Robert),  vicar  of  Cranbroke,  108 
Aberdeen,  its  casile  and  Port-hill,  12 
Abergavenny,  (Lord),  tenantry,  240,  325 
Abhba  on  “ Ayesha,”  its  author,  131 
Burning  for  sorcery,  124 
Christ  Churcli  cathedral,  Dublin,  .532 
King  (Abp.),  preacher  of  his  funeral  sermon,  564 
Miller  i Dr.  George),  his  writings,  187 
Perceval  (Robert),  M.D.,  his  works,  596 
Eathbreasil,  529 
“ Tales  of  the  Indian  War,”  82 
Translation  of  Irish  bishops,  159 
A.  (C.)  on  the  Pretender’s  portrait  on  glass,  416 
A,  (C.  C ) on  the  Pretender’s  portrait,  173 
A.  (C.  F.)  on  the  Lord  Mayors  of  London,  311 
Adam  and  Eve,  did  they  fall  into  the  sea?  172,  275 
Addington  in  Surrey,  singular  tenure,  244 
Addis  (John),  jun.,  on  Adam  and  Eve  falling  into  the 
sea,  172 

Apple-pie  order,  69 

Barnacles,  417 

Bloody,  159 

Cade  lamb,  160 

Clarke  (Hester),  hospital,  589 

Crust  or  Crumb  ? 102 

Cuckoo  rimes,  205 

Gosson’s  “ Schoole  of  Abuse,”  170 

“ Laye  of  the  Purple  Falcon,”  115 

Lyly’s  “Euphues,”  76,276 

Meeting  eyebrows,  184 

Myrc’s  ‘‘Parish  Priest,  433 

Nonsense  verses,  225 

Pantaloon,  62 

Pikey,  417 

Quotation,  “ A horse,  a horse,”  &c.,  373 
Sandwich,  (Lord),  608 
Skimmerton,  608 

St.  Michael  and  haberdashery,  22,  70 
Tot  of  spirits,  607 
AVindebaiike,  61 


I Admire  = to  wonder,  43,  112 
! A.  (E.  H.)  on  ambassadors,  &c.,  313,  444 
I Baker  (Thomas),  his  books,  443 

German  translation  of  the  Prayer-Book,  290 
, Hill  (Rev.  Richard),  161 
Affliction,  lines  on,  422,  .501,  587 
A.  (G.)  on  Amy  Robsart’s  death,  587 
Agapemone,  or  the  Abode  of  Love,  its  declension,  1 5 
A.  (G.  E.)  on  Northamptonshire  smoker,  41 
A.  (G.  J.)  on  Rad.  de  Eure,  60 

Agnew,  (b.  C.  A.)  on  “ Magna  est  veritas  et  prsevalebit,” 
261 

! Ailston’s  Hill,  near  Hereford,  192,  346 
I Ainger  (Alfred),  on  Coleridge  and  Daniel,  577 
Aird  (Mr.),  calligraphist,  536 
Aisles,  churches  with  five,  192 
Albans  (St.),  its  press,  a.d.  1480-1486,  119 
Albicius  (Bartholom£eus),  his  works,  555 
Albion,  “perfidious,”  32,  369 
Alciatus  (Andreas),  “ Emblems,”  58 
Aldus,  “ Epistole  Famigliari  di  Cicerone,”  531 
Ale,  a yard  of,  106,  179 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  549  ; and  George  IV., 
240,  324 

Alexander  IL,  coat  armour,  116,  161,  278 

Alexander  (Wm.),  alderman  of  London,  547,  569 

All-Hallows  Barking,  its  chantry  chapels,  60,  157,320 

All- Hallows,  Thames  Street,  altar-lights,  227 

A.  (L.  M.)  on  Capel  and  Zouch  families,  243 

Alphabet  in  one  verse  of  the  Bible,  83 

Alphabet  rhymes,  32,  42 

Alsop  (Anthony),  “ Odes,”  338 

Altar  cloths,  ancient,  86,  183,  446 

Altars,  plurality  of,  45 

Ambassadors,  their  office,  313,  392,  444 

Amber  river,  79 

American  slang  phrases,  480 

Ammonius  (Andreas),  quoted,  455 

Amphigory,  or  nonsensical  verses,  145,  224 

Amphlett  (H.  J.)  on  apple-drains,  65 

Anderson  (C.  H.  J.)  on  burial  of  gipsies,  518 

Andover  farthing,  382,  609 

Andreas  (Antonius),  Twelve  Books  of  Aristotle’s  “ Meta- 
physics,” 119 
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Andrews  (Alex.),  on  coach  travelling,  527 
Angle,  trisectino;  a given,  32,  94,  492 
“Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,”  best  edition,  61 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  poetic  diction,  58,  268 
Anglo-Scotus,  on  cross-legged  effigies  and  the  crusades, 
40,  250 

Mac  Entore,  coat  armour  of  Alexander  IL,  278 
Welsh  (Josias),  206 
“ Anima  Chri.sti,”  its  author,  459 
Animate,  its  different  meanings,  23 
Anne,  a man’s  name,  1 1 
Anne  family  of  Frickley,  co.  York,  504 
“ Annual  Register,”  General  Index,  261 

Anonymous  Works: — 

Alice  Leighton,  or  the  Murder  at  the  Druids’  Stane, 
58,  206 

Anti-Coningsby,  480,  567 

Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,  130 

Collections  relative  to  Relief  of  the  Poor,  457,  539 

Comedy  of  Convocation,  80,  271 

Democrat,  460 

Ernest,  or  Political  Regeneration,  149 

Hermit  in  London  300,419 

Horae  Icense,  by  Publicus  Severus,  527 

History  of  Newbury,  554,  607 

Impostor,  566 

Karamanian  Fountain,  278 

Les  Saisons,  36 

List  of  one  hundred  anonymous  works,  167 
Mars  his  Feild,  458 
Masquarade  du  Ceil,  175 
Matrimony  made  Easy,  336,  413 
Miscellanea;  or  Mixture  of  Choyce  Observations, 
458 

Observations  on  British  Wool,  286 
Pill  Garlick,  Life  of,  427,  562 
Present  Interest  of  England  stated,  339 
Roome  fora  Messe  of  Knaves,  12 
Rosina  (Donna),  Life  of,  404 
Stories  of  Old  Daniel,  60,  203,  271 
Tour  through  Great  Britain,  312 
Trade,  the  Honour,  Antiquity,  and  Dignity  of,  220 
Uncle  George,  172,  348 
Anti-Gallican  Society,  482 
Antinou.s,  his  statues,  483 

Apocalypse  with  pictorial  representations,  58.  131,  270, 
416' 

Applebone  (Plareldus),  Swedish  ambassador,  126 
Apple -drains:  wasps,  65 

Applegath  (Augustus),  printing  inventions,  485 

Appleton,  (Sir  Henry),  2nd  baronet,  507,  558 

Apron,  its  pronunciation,  310,  392 

Arbre  Sec,  an  old  legend,  502 

Aristotle  and  the  works  of  Solomon,  106,  205 

Arms  and  armour,  ancient,  614 

Arnold  (Matthew),  “The  Forsaken  Merman,”  33,  116 
Arthur  (King),  early  history  of,  567 ; his  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  208 
Artillery  in  the  middle  ages,  425,  462 
Artists,  dictionary  of  English,  32 
A.  (S.)  on  epitaph  at  Westfield,  Sussex,  552 
“ Ascanius,  or  the  Illustrious  Adventurer,”  440 
Ashpitel  (Arthur),  his  death,  96,  181  ; contributions 
to  “ The  Owl,”  146 
Ask,  or  arsk,  its  derivation,  93 


Ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  107,  204,  443 
Astle  (Thomas),  Bp.  Percy’s  letters  to,  25,  52  ; 

Horace  Walpole’s  letter  to,  216 
Atkinson  (J.  C.)  on  cade  Iamb,  254 
Attorneys,  list  of,  126 
Au  lley  family,  596 
Audley  (Lady  Eleanor),  503,  608 
Austria,  founder  of  the  monarchy,  284 
Austrian  mouth,  38,  95,  154 
Autographs  in  books,  144 

Averell  (W.),  “ Tragical!  Historieof  Charles  and  Julia,” 
5,  30 

Axholme,  Isle  of,  muster  roll,  33 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  the  first  boi.k  printed  in  Manches- 
ter, 97 

Brantome,  Wol.-ey,  and  Shakspeare,  468 
Child  of  Hale,  567 
Codex  Mayerianus,  274 
Don  Saltern’s  museum,  580 
Fictitious  and  anonymous  names,  167 
Free  (Dr.),  “ Marriage  made  Easy,”  413 
“Leighton  (Alice),”  206 
“ Life  of  Donna  Rosina,”  404 
“ Present  Interest  of  England  stated,”  339 
Stuart  (Prince  Charles  Edward)  in  Manchester, 
399 

Trusler’s  (Dr.  John),  literary  society,  421 
Wonderful  child,  581 


B 

Baciielors,  duties  pail  by,  14 
Baily  (Johnson)  on  Cliaucei’s  hard  word.--,  181 
Bainbridge  (H.  A.)  on  Clarkson  families,  217 
Roberts  and  Coke  families,  579 
Baker  (Ernest)  on  a strange  phenomenon,  125 
Baker  (Thomas),  socius  ejectus,  his  books,  206,  346, 
443 

Baliol  family,  492 
Ball  (Samuel)  of  Canton,  358,  414 
Ballad  Society,  186,  255 
Ballot-box  at  Constance,  261 
Balloting  for  the  militia,  192 

Bank  of  England,  histoiical  notices,  344,  435,  its  notes, 
404 

Bankside,  Southwark,  a place  for  public  shows,  333 
Bantry  abbey,  its  ditch  of  human  bcnes,  212 
Barbers’  forfeits,  264,  347 
Barebones  (Praise  God),  his  burial,  215 
Bargrave  (Dr.  Isaac),  biography,  219 
Bark  =an  Irishman,  406 

Barker  (L.  1.)  on  panse  = to  dress  a wound,  229 
Barking  church  in  Essex,  320 
Barkley  (C.  W.)  on  “ Linger  and  die,”  552 
Pedestrianism,  537 
Physical  phenomena  in  England,  372 
Proverbs,  529 
Quintain,  533 

Sound  heard  at  great  distances,  44 
Strange  phenomenon,  182 
“The  Forsaken  Merman,”  116 
Barnacle  goose,  358,  417 
Baronets  of  Ireland,  446 
Bar- Point  on  Corkrin,  a surname,  312 
Barry  (J.  M.)  on  Got  he’s  “ Faust,”  translations,  504 
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Basset  (Master),  3,  227,  276 
Bates  (Wm.)  on  angle  trisecting,  492 
Bishop,  a beverage,  487 
“Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,”  419 
Essex  (Earl  of),  verses  ascribed  to  him,  361 
Five  eggs,  610 
Letter  H,  441 

Miscellanea,”  its  authorship,  458 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  MS.,  life  of,  466 
Muir  (Thomas),  365 
“Old  Woman  and  her  Three  Sons,”  50 
“ Perfidious  Albion,”  369 
Pyne  (H.  W.)  the  artist,  16 
Ray  (Miss),  assassination,  488 
“Ritual  and  Illustrations  of  Freemasonry,”  603 
Syntax  (Dr  ) “Life  of  Napoleon,”  466 
Tailor  stories  and  jokes,  84,  444 
Underhill  family,  391 
Williams  (C.  H.),  “ Odes,”  467 
Batt  fowling  explained,  35 

Baxter  (Thomas)  on  Common  Prayer  Book,  1552,  14, 
311 

Bayle,  a plant,  106.  341,  342 
B.  (B.)  on  chartnlaries,  &c.,  335 
B.  (D.  C.)  on  “ Queen  Anne  is  dead,”  405 
B.  (E.)  on  the  author  of  Anti-Coningsby.”  480 
Bisset  (James)  of  Birmingham,  206 
Colombina,  610 

Gothe’s  “ Faust,”  translations,  540 
Raphael’s  “ Death  of  Abel,”  610 
Swords,  ancient,  150 
West’s  “ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,’  206 
Wooden  chalices,  597 

Beale  (J.)  on  pronunciation  of  “ apron,”  392 
Biblical  heraldry,  554 
Carved  cherry-stones,  92 
Chronogram  defined,  404 
Douglas,  a woman’s  Christian  name,  55 
Hunting  a hare,  103 
Manx  days  of  the  week,  552 
Manx  melodies,  493 
Qualtagh,  a Manx  custom,  424 
Subsidence,  589 

Beatitude,  the  eighth,  310,  415,  446 
Beatson  (Dr.  Robert),  “ Political  Index,”  29 
Beaufort  castle,  its  forts,  577 

Beaumont  (Sir  John),  “ Crown  of  Thorns,”  285,  393 
Beckenham,  in  Kent,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  house,  480 
Beckwith  (Matthew)  of  Tanfield,  127 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  the  age  for  ordination,  430 
Ancient  altar  cloths,  446 
Artistic  queries,  527 
Cade  lamb,  160 

Eastlake’s  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  183 
Gigmanity,  559 

Hymns  before  evening  service,  130 
Locust-tree,  561 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  612 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  song,  322 
Robinson  (Mrs,),  “ Perdita,  ’ 348 
Sandwich  (Lord),  611 
Sheep-shearing  saying,  575 
Tait  (Craufurd),  326 
Trig,  a narrow  footpath,  195 
“Uncle  George,”  its  author,  343 
Weather  folk-lore,  10 


I Bedingfeld  (Charlotte,  Lady),  portrait,  538,  608  ; 
Bedo  (Geo.)  on  brotherhood  of  Sr.  Anne,  12 
Celibacy  punished,  254 
Digges  (Sir  Dudley),  his  race,  393 
Double  nave,  440 
Dovecot,  or  columbarium,  315 
Flinter-mouse,  576 
Godfrey  families,  227 
Kiss  of  peace,  596 
Pikey  = gipsy,  56 
Quintain,  534 
Rose-pence,  337 
Stone  cannon-balls,  227 
Beeston  Castle,  33 
Beisly  (Sidney)  on  Boston  clay,  217 
Popular  names  of  plants,  566 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  “St.  Cecilia,”  14 
B.  (E.  J.)  on  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  384 
Bel-craig,  the  rock-basin  of  Dunino,  199,  340,  542 
Belfastiensis  on  tran.slation  of  Irish  bishops,  391 
“ Crom  a boo,”  470 
Masonic  medal,  427 
Medal  of  St.  George,  447 
" Physical  phenomena  of  England,  471 
Believers’  and  unbelievers’  oath,  80 
Bell  founder,  R.  0.,  457 

Bell  inscriptions  : Brinny  church,  424;  at  Harbledown, 
172,  232;  Kensington,  239;  works  on,  13,  68,  137 
Bellringers’  rules,  192;  tablets,  595 
Bells  : St.  Audoen’s,  Dublin,  46 ; peals  of  twelve  in 
England,  357;  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Ballarat,  552 
Bemond,  its  meaning,  32,  334 
Benardgreyn  in  London,  240 
Benham  (D.)  on  negroes  in  Surinam,  382 
Bennett  (Charles),  the  miraculous  child,  581 
Bentley  (R.)  on  Countess  Guiccioli  and  Lord  Byron,  490 
Berchorius  (Petrus),  “ Gesta  Romanorum,”  36 
Berkshire,  oi'igin  of  the  name,  480 
Beta,  on  illustrated  Apocalypse,  131 
Be'zique,  a game  of  cards,  80,  140,  157,253 
B.  (F.  T.)  on  battle  of  Camperdown,  101 
Cuckoo  rhymes,  365 

B.  (H.)  on  “ Whitby,”  by  Samuel  Jones,  506 
Bible,  authorised  commentary,  206  ; the  Bishops’,  edits. 
1572,  1578,  42,  94,  407;  the  Breeches,  175, 
edit.  1631,  192,  227;  English  edit.  1495,  218 
Bible  for  an  invalid,  238,  326 
Biblical  heraldry,  554,  613 
Bibliothecar.  Chetharn  on  the  Bishops’  Bible,  94 
General  literary  index,  212 
“Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,”  441 
Oath  by  the  cock,  432 
Bill  family,  457,  561,  606 

Billyng  (Wm.),  “Five  Wounds  of  Christ,”  103,  229 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  natural  inheritance,  201 
Richmond  (Duchess  of),  her  ball,  261 
Biographical  dictionary,  a new  one,  495 
Bird- batting  explained,  35 
Birre  = force,  299 

Births  of  children,  their  registration,  63;  in  Holland,  17 
Bishop,  a drink,  423,  487,  565,  612 
“ Bishops’  Book,”  82 

Bishops  translated  from  Irish  to  English  sees,  78,  159, 
391 

Bisset  (James)  of  Birmingham,  engraver,  32,  206 
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Blackburn  (Win.)  on  numismatic  queries,  288 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  his  nephew,  345,  588 
Blackstone  (Sir  Wm.),  plagiarisms,  30,  372 
Blades  (Wm.)  on  Thomas  Baker’s  books,  206 
Caxton’s  “ Ars  Moriendi,”  454 
Literary  blunders,  355 

Blanchard  (E.  L.)  on  J.  Augustine  Wade,  205 
Blandford  (G.  F.)  on  Chalfont,  324 
Blois  family,  in  Essex,  503 
Bloody,  origin  of  the  vulgar  epithet,  159 
Bluebell,  a plant,  469,  512,  565,  566 
Blunderbuss  = a stupid  fellow,  460,  561 
B.  (M.  E.)  on  the  game  of  Bezique,  80 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  “ Alice  Leighton,”  58 
Hasling  monument,  479 
Bodmyn  family,  286 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  escape  from  Elba,  329 ; blaster 
Burke’s  address  on,  309,  394;  English  prisoners 
released  by  him,  564;  Life  by  Dr.  Syntax,  406, 
466;  Eastlake’s  portrait  of  him,  104,  183 
Bones,  a wall  of  human,  211,  321 
Book  destroyer,  a new  one,  192 

Books  recently  published : ■ — 

Afternoon  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art,  448 
Alford  (Dean),  Greek  Testament,  23 
Archer’s  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  West 
Indies,  326 

Arthur  (King),  Legends  of,  208 

Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learning,  185 

Ballad  Society,  186,  255 

Barnes’s  Early  England,  472 

Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  590 

Berjeau’s  Printers’  Marks,  448 

Bevan’s  Student’s  Manual  of  Geography,  &c.,  23 

Birmingham  Free  Library  Catalogue,  495 

Blackley’s  Word  Gossip,  72 

Blades’s  Printers’  Medals,  Jettons,  and  Tokens,  520 

Bookworm,  351 

Bright  and  Medd’s  Liber  Precuin,  24 

Biittain’s  Ida,  its  author,  117 

Browne’s  Chaucer’s  England,  278 

Buchanan’s  Ballad  Stories  of  the  Affections,  568 

Burke’s  Vicissitudes  of  Families.  71 

Burly’s  Chefs-d’oeuvre  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  279 

Campbell’s  Lives  of  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham, 

139 

Camden  Society  : Diary  of  John  Manningham,  47 
Carroll’s  Alice’s  Abenteuer  im  Wunderland,  326 
Cathedrals,  Northern,  of  England,  543 
Causeries  Scientifiques,  etc,,  279 
Councils  and  Documents  of  Great  Britian,  207 
Cavendish’s  Whist  Markers,  and  Laws  of  Bezique, 

140 

Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  : Matthew  Paris,  Historia  Minor;  Bur- 
ton, Chronica  Monasterii  de  ilelsa,  448  j 
Creasy’s  History  of  England,  326 
Daubeny’s  Fugitive  Poems,  448 
Davies  (Sir  John),  Works,  232 
Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,  232 
Debrett’s  Illustrated  House  of  Commons,  303 
Diicks’s  Nature  Study,  268 
Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion,  255 
Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage,  208 
Drake’s  Notes  on  Venetian  Ceramics,  279 


Books  recently  published  ■.  — 

Earle’s  Micro-Cosmographie,  72 
Early  English  Text  Society,  232 
Edwards  on  the  Extravagant  Use  of  Fuel,  374 
Fitzpatrick’s  Curious  Family  History,  48 
Fletcher  (Phineas),  Poems,  590 
French’s  Shakspearian  Genealogies,  495 
Gardiner’s  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Match, 
302 

Gore’s  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  &c.,  448 
Gospels  Consolidated,  543 
Gray’s  History  of  Etruria,  117 
Hartley’s  Yorkshire  Ditties,  24 
Hawker’s  Cornish  Ballads,  24 
Hawkins’s  Life  of  Edmund  Kean,  397 
Hazlitt’s  English  Proverbs  and  Phrases,  614 
Hazlitt’s  Round  Table,  568 
Henderson’s  Latin  Proverbs  and  Quotations,  543 
Herrick’s  Hesperides,  by  Hazlitt,  520 
Hessey’s  Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
568 

Howard’s  Miscellanea  Genealogica,  350 
. Howitt’s  Northern  Heights  of  London,  208 
Hughes’s  History  of  Meltham,  118 
Humphrey’s  Student’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
568 

Hunter’s  Hallamshire,  by  Dr.  Gatty,  420 
Inglis’s  Dramatic  Writers  of  Scotland,  279 
Inward’s  Weather  Lore,  374 
Irving’s  Annals  of  our  Time,  302 
Keble’s  Miscellaneous  Poems,  420 
Lacombe’s  Arms  and  Armour,  by  C.  Boutell,  614 
Latimer’s  (Bp.)  Seven  Sermons,  185 
Lee’s  Life  and  Writings  of  Defoe,  397 
Leighton  (Abp.),  Whole  Works,  185 
Lindesay’s  “ Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaits,”  567 
L’Intermediaire,  24,  590 
Logan’s  Pedlar’s  Pack  of  Ballads,  350 
Longman’s  History  of  the  Life  of  Edward  HI.,  162 
Manningham  (John),  Diary,  47 
Merlin;  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur,  567 
Miller’s  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  472 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  Utopia,  255 
Nairne  (Baroness),  Life  and  Songs,  140 
Northcote’s  Roma  Sotterranea,  542 
Norton’s  Commentaries  on  the  History  of  London, 
326 

Other  People’s  Windows,  374 
Oxford  Spectator,  472 

Palgrave’s  History  of  the  House  of  Commons,  351 
Parker’s  Glossary  of  Architecture,  117 
Pennetier,  L’Origine  de  la  Vie,  279 
Pepper’s  Scientific  Science  Simplified,  543 
Pinder’s  Selections  from  Latin  Poets,  420 
Prussia,  its  History,  186 
Puttenham’s  Arte  of  English  Poetry,  472 
Ramage’s  Beautiful  Thoughts,  185 
Robinson  (Henry  Crabb),  Diary,  Reminiscences, 
&c.,  613 

Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography,  48,  140, 
232,  374 

Robinson’s  Parks  and  Promenades  of  Paris, |5 19 
Roxburghe  Library,  inedited  Tracts,  162 
St.  Leonard  (Lord),  Misrepresentations  in  Lord 
Campbell’s  Lives  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham, 
255 
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Books  recently  Publislied  : — 

Scottish  Pasquils,  a book  of,  350 
Stephens’s  Northern  Runic  Monurnents,  232 
Stokes’s  Life  of  Dr.  George  Petiie,  23 
Strickland’s  Life  of  the  Tudor  Princesses,  47 
Surrey  Archseological  Collections,  374 
Timbs’s  Historic  Ninepins,  72 
Trench’s  Joui-nal  Abroad  in  1868,  72 
Under  the  Crown,  24 

Upton -on -Severn,  Records  and  Traditions,  118 
Van  Laun’s  Honore  de  Balzac,  24 
Walford’s  Words  of  Wellington,  48 
Wallace’s  Malay  Archipelago,  326 
Whitaker’s  Almanack,  24 
White’s  Latin  Dictionaries,.  185 
Wood’s  Wedding-day  in  all  Countries,  472 
Border  ballad  scraps,  215,  460,  557 
Borel  d’Hauterive  (A.)  on  the  Palaeologi,  247 
Boston  clay,  217 

Bosvil  (James),  king  of  the  gipsies,  557 

Botargos,  or  Boutargues,  456 

Boulter  family,  404,  492,  562 

Bourchier  (Richard),  gamester,  507 

Bourdeille  (Abbe'  Pierre  de),  on  Moisey’s  speech,  11 

Bowers  (Dr.  Thomas),  bishop  of  Chichester,  480 

Boyd  (Mrs.  Amy),  parentage,  193 

Boyer  (Abel),  noticed,  548 

Bayle  (E.  M.)  on  Earl  of  Coningsby  portrait,  541 

Bradshaw  (Col.  Henry),  144 

Bradwardine  family  and  castle,  577 

Bread,  its  price  in  1739,  34 

Bread  laying  at  tables  in  early  times,  102 

Breeches  Bible,  175  ; edit.  1631,  192,  227 

Breech-loaders,  263,  347 

Brett  family,  in  Essex,  465 

Brett  (Samuel),  “ Narrative  of  a Jews’  Council,  ’ 406 
Breton  (Nich.)  “Court  and  Country,”  162 
Bridger  (Charles)  on  the  Bill  family,  606 
Carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  606 
Brighton  ballad,  32 
Brighton  in  1779,  380 
Brinny  church,  bell  inscription,  424 
Brisbane  (Rev.  Thomas)  of  Dunlop,  516 
Bristol,  St.  James’s  fair,  581 
British  Archseological  Society  of  Rome,  162,  495 
British  Museum  Catalogues,  576 
Britons,  the  retreat  of  the  six  thousand,  171 
“ Brittain’s  Ida,”  its  author,  117 
Britten  (James)  on  names  of  English  plants,  242,  341, 
469,  480 

“History  of  Newbury,”  554 
Marquery,  611 
Rait,  reate,  reit,  a plant,  263 
Scoggins’  heirs,  484  . 

Brocas,  its  derivation,  175,  253 
Brock  (E.)  on  Chaucer’s  tale  of  “ Melibeus,”  30 
Bromyard  (John),  his  works,  555 
Bromyard  vicarage  in  1640,  310 
Brooch,  or  broach,  286,  371,  446 
Brotherhoods  in  the  English  Church,  313 
Brougham  (Henry  Lord),  Christian  names,  499,  562 ; 
and  the  London  University,  285  ; biography  by  Lord 
Campbell,  139,  }70 

Brown  (F.)  on  siege  of  Dunster  Castle,  337 
Gorge  (Wm.)  intercepted  letter,  105 


Brown  (John)  of  Haddington,  famdly,  578 
Brown  (Wm.)  on  Scottish  Directories,  273 
Browne  (John),  doctor  of  laws  and  physic,  262 
Bruce  family,  of  Kennet,  358 

Bruce  (John)  on  miniature  conjectured  to  be  by  Hone, 
287 

AValler’s  inedited  poem,  1,  222 
Wodwall’s  “ Acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  305 
B.  (S.)  on  Malpas  shot,  194 
B.  (T.)  on  a giant’s  skeleton,  105 

Longmire  (Peggy),  longevity,  125 
Milliard  of  minutes,  527 
Thackeray,  the  novelist,  527 
B.  (T.  B.)  on  Chinese  notions  of  music,  381 
Buchanan  (George),  Latin  Psalms,  192,  298 
Buckton  (T.  J.)  on  Geo.  Buchanan’s  Latin  Psalms,  298 
Caudine  forks,  253 
Climacterical  years,  111,  276 
Free  trade,  343 
French  and  Dutch  vessel,  368 
- Koran,  365,  466 

Lickhill,  its  derivation,  300 
Mnason  of  Cyprus,  321,  465 
Oath  by  the  cock,  130 
Plagiarisms  of  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  436 
Plautus’s  “ Truculentus,”  253 
Prefix  “ Ot,”  255 
St.  Augustine,  quoted,  272 
York  (Cardinal),  medal,  366,  442 
Buffaloes,  Royal  Antediluvian  Independent  Order  of, 
106,267 

Bull,  notices  of,  58,  138,  254 
Bunbury  (W.  H.),  caricatures,  240 
Burger  (G.  A.),  “ Lenore,”  521 
Burghley  (Wm.  Cecil,  Lord),  arms,  407 
Burial  customs,  12,  457 
Buridan’s  ass,  107,  204,  443 

Burke  (Master),  address  in  the  Character  of  Napoleon 
I.,  309,  394 

Burn  (J.  S.)  on  Byzantine  families,  43, 112 
“ Matrimony  made  Easy,”  336 
May  family,  419 
Register  of  dissenters,  158 
Representation  of  God  the  Father,  299 
Burns  : Byrne  : O’Byrne,  an  Irish  sept,  362,  419 
Burns  (Robert),  “ Bonnie  Jean,”  592  ; lines  attributed 
to  him,  171,254  ; unpublished  poem,  37,  117.  516; 
anecdotes  of,  117;  unpublished  stanza,  281,  396 
Burton  (John),  on  “ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,”  37 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  its  arms,  384 
Bushey  Heath  on  Arthur  Ashpitel,  181 
Border  ballad  scraps,  215 
“ Hermit  in  London,”  300 
Orson  and  St.  Valentine,  148 
Vinci  (Leonardo  da),  “ Last  Supper,”  287 
Wade  (John  Augustine).  205 
Butler  (Charles),  “ Feminine  Monarchic,”  48 
Buttevaut  Abbey,  bones  in  the  crypt,  21 1 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  autographs  in  books,  144 
Boulter  families,  404,  562 
Dyche  (Thomas),  schoolmaster,  395 
Gough,  a surname,  426 
Waller’s  Poems,  204 
B.  (W.  D.)  on  Giambatista  Zappi,  290 
B.  (W.  H.)  on  centenarians  and  animal  food,  335 
Duplicature  of  names,  334 
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B.  (W.  H.)  on  Dyce’s  annotations,  403 

Pantaleon,  298 

Bydand;  its  meaning,  427,  494 
By.  (W.)  on  Faithorne’s  Map  of  London,  61 
Fielding  Club,  63 

Byrom  (John)  and  the  “Gift  of  Tcngues,”  194,  445  , 

Byron  (Lord)  and  Dr.  Lavender,  284,  418,  661;  Lon-  | 
don  residences,  108;  Ins  character  satirised,  126; 
his  valet,  381;  and  Countess  Guicoioli,  381,490; 
“Don  Juan,”  523;  letters  to  J.  J.  Cuuhnann,  524; 

“ Cain,”  237 ; biographers,  309 
Byzantine  families,  armorial  insignia  of,  22,  43,  HI, 
245;  seal,  426 

C 

C.  on  Lord  Eldon  and  Byron’s  “Cain,”  237 

Brougham  (Lord)  and  London  University,  285 
Lemman  Ore,  578 
“ Oriental  scrupulosity,”  500 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  York,  124 
Scott  (Sir  Walter)  at  college,  214;  nephew,  344 
C.  (A.)  on  Hubert  Goltzius,  274 
Bluebell,  a flower,  566 
Contradictory  proverbs,  468 
Parr  (Dr.)  “Address”  to,  458 
“ Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie,”  460 
Cadamosta  (Louis),  Venetian  ambassador,  207,  277 
Cade  lamb,  104,  160,  254,  463 
Caelius  (C.),  inscription  on  his  monument,  153,  250 
Cady  = a straw  hat,  406 
Calculating  children,  126 
Caliban,  tlie  slave  of  Prospero,  431 
Calibogus,  rum  and  spruce  beer,  197 
Calligraphy  of  gentlemen,  115,  181 
Callis  (Robert),  MS.  of  his  work  “ On  Sewers,”  172 
Cambridge  university  lists,  593 
Campbell  (John),  Lord  Chancellor,  139,  170,  181 
Campbell  (Thomas),  rhyme  of  “ Hohenlinden,”  519 
Camperdown  battle,  101 

Canning  (George)  and  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
143:  and  Wm.  Ogden,  383,  430 
Cannon-balls  of  stone,*227 
Capel  family,  243,  347,  468 
“ Caravan,”  a story  book,  404,  465 
Carey  (Wm.),  pamphlet  on  West’s  “ Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,”  10,  21,  87,  14.5,  206,  419,  466 
Carfax,  origin  of  the  name,  272,  372,  418 
Carthaginian  monument,  different  translations  of,  9 
Cary,  or  Carey,  family  in  America,  33 
Cass  (Sir  John),  his  charity,  195 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  542 
Cathedrals,  Northern,  of  England,  543 
Catherine  de  Courtenay,  empress  of  Constantinople,  246 
Cattern’s  day,  43 
Caudine  forks,  126,  253 
Caulonia,  and  battle  of  the  Sagras,  573 
Cavallier  (Jean),  noticed,  226 

Caxton  (Wm.),  “ Ars  Moriendi,”  404,  454;  “ Game 
and  Playe  of  the  Cnesse,  592 
C.  (B.  H.)  on  culverkeys,  563 
C.  (C.)  on  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  360 
C.  (C.  R.)  on  Panaden  : Pavada,  266 
C.  (D.  K.)  on  Bruce  of  Kennet,  358 
Celibacy  punished.  254 
Centenarians  and  animal  food,  335 
Oeriph:  serif,  381,  444,  471 


C.  (F.  W.)  on  Richardson’s  “ Clarissa,”  375 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  193 
Flanders  chests,  273 
Great  snow  of  1614-15,  150 
Prefix  “ Ot,”  322 

Chaffers  (W.)  on  Gerona:  porcelain,  136 
Pretender’s  portrait,  320 
Chalfont,  origin  of  the  word,  240,  324,  391 
Chalice,  a wooden,  597;  with  bells,  64 
Chameleon,  or  cameleon,  286 
Champernowne  family,  595 
Chance  (F.)  on  the  derivation  of  Realm,  599 
Newt  and  ask,  417 

Chancellor’s  marble  bust,  457,  519,  538 
Chapel,  a meeting  of  printers,  484 
Chapman  (George),  hymns  of  Homer,  28,  139 
Chapman  (W.)  on  grace  at  Clifford’s  Inn,  390 
Chappell  (Wm.)  on  “ Grammachree  Molly,’'  21 
“ Music  of  the  spheres,”  19 
I Chapter  coffee-house,  its  newspapers,  158 
I Charade:  “ A headless  man  had  a letter  to  write,”  297 
I Charles  I.,  lines  on  his  recovery  from  sickness  by  Jasper 
j ' Mayne,  123;  commissioners  of  array  in  1642,  262; 
and  the  Spanish  match,  302;  his  stick,  358,  447; 
Prayer  Book  at  Wotton  Park,  382 ; Scotch  coin,  383 ; 
executioner,  422 ; portrait,  469;  three-faced  portrait^ 
I 240 

I Charles  II.,  small  coin,  3S2,  609 
j Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  478 
Chatelherault  chateau,  254,  319 
Chattan  clan,  7,  27,  176,  315,  410,  508 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  late  of  “ Melibeus,”  30;  hard  words, 
89,  180,  291,  517;  “ Nightmare,”  “ Night  Werye,’^ 
and  “White  Paternoster,”  379,  438 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  lines  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  69 
Hungry  ass,  204 
Luther,  passage  in,  138 
C.  (H.  C.)  on  the  word  Rodomontade,  379 
Che;ry  (J.  L.)  on  “ Hay  trix,  Trim-go-trix,”  322 
AVedgwood  ware,  413 
Cherry-stones  carved,  33,  92 

Chess,  strategy  or  military,  146;  playing  by  post,  263,. 
347 

Chester  (Col.  J.  L.)  on  Bridget  Cromwell,  1 56 
Appleton  family  of  South  Bemfleet,  558 
Chester  (John),  lines  on  his  tablet,  596 
Chester  (Randolph,  Earl  of),  33,  88 
Chester  (Richard),  governor  of  St.  Thomas’s  hospital,, 
404 

Chewill  clan,  7,  27,  177,  31.5,  410,  508 
Chilendre  : (Schipmannes  Tale),  550 
Child  of  Hale,  account  of,  508,  567 
Childe,  or  Childerne,  origin  of  the  name,  228,  370,  419^ 
566 

Chinese  ladies,  Jtheir  small  feet,  101,  230 
Chinese  notions  of  music,  381,  447 
Cholmeley  family,  190,  321 
Chorley,  iron  gates  near,  146,  249,  564 
“ Christ’s  Cursings  and  Blessings,”  a poem,  8 
Christian  names,  two,  380,  494,  564 
Christmas  books,  early,  185 
Christmas  carol,  .385,  468 
Chronogram  defiiied,  404,  495 

Churches,  dedication  of  English,  61;  not  liable  for  ex- 
penses in  road  making,  173,  275,  348;  with  five 
aisles,  192 
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Cirencester  churches,  their  old  brasses,  29 
C.  (J.  B.)  on  Freemasonry,  .C04 
C.  (J.  E.)  on  Richard  Bourchier,  507 

Hopkinson’s  Yorksliire  pedigrees,  508 
C (J.  H.),  on  Euphuism  aud  Euphemism,  15 
C.  (J.  L.)  on  Daniel  Rogers,  21 
Clarke  (Hester),  hospital  at  Leominster,  52G,  589 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  gipsies’  burial,  519 
Clarke  (Thomas),  American  poet,  149 
Clarkson  families,  217 

Clarry  on  Lords  Campbell  and  Lyndhurst,  170 
Clements  (Watery),  death,  530 
Clerical  knights,  204,  253 
Clifford  family,  co.  Monmouth,  503 
Clifford’s  Inn,  grace  after  dinner,  309,  390 
Climacterical  years,  110,  155,  276 
Clock,  a living  one  at  Lausanne,  145 
Clonmell  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  “ Diary,”  48 
Cloutes  (Colin)  on  Bemond,  its  meaning,  32 
“ Chronicon  Saxonicum,”  61 
Chaucer,  hard  words  in,  517 
Early  English  poem,  47 
Gesta  Romanorum,”  60 
Poetic  diction  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  58 
Clubs,  58,  108 

C.  (0.)  on  oath  by  the  cock,  470 
Coat,  a name  for  women's  dress,  22 
Cobbett  (Win.),  Indian  corn,  404,  445,  492 
Cob  Hall,  its  meaning,  12 
Cubler,  an  island  near  Windsor  bridge,  286 
Cock,  oath  by  the,  130,  432,  470 
Codex  Mayerianus,  146,  274,  371,  389 
Codrington  (Robert),  poet,  335 

Coins  of  sovereigns,  382,  467;  of  Asia  Minor,  481; 

old  custom  of  bending,  126,  370 
Coke  family,  579 

Cole  (W.)  on  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  463 
Coleman  (James)  on  duties  on  marriages,  &c.,  14 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  motto  to  1 is  “Aids  to  Reflection,” 
577 

Collier  (J.  Payne)  on  Averell’s  “ Excellent  Historie,”  5, 
30;  “ Bibliographical  Catalogue,”  380 
Collingwood  (Edward),  secretary  of  the  Virginian  Com- 
pany, 225 

Collins  (E.  J.),  engraver,  359,  445 
Colombina,  a ceremony  on  Good  Friday,  527,  610 
Columbarium,  or  dovecot,  345 

Combe  (Win.),  author  of  “ The  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax,” 
455,  545,  569,  589;  “ Life  of  Napoleon,”  406,  466 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  English  Church,  edit. 
Worcester,  1552,14,  311;  works  on,  568  ; German 
translation,  290 

Commons  House  of  Parliament,  its  history,  351 
Compton  (Sir  Wm.),  proiierty  at  Garwav  and  Orccp, 
217,  301 

Concert  at  Lausanne,  574 
Coningsby  (Sir  John),  lineage,  613 
Coningsby  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  portrait,  541 
Conjuror’s  library,  103 

Conon  and  the  retreat  of  the  6,000  Britons,  171 

Conseil  des  prud’hommes,  597 

Conservative,  origin  of  the  term,  143 

Constable  (Henry),  poet,  biography,  48;  “ Works,”  581 

Constantine,  red  cross  of,  218 

Consul,  his  duties,  313 

Conversation,  reporting  private,  478 


Conway  and  Rawdon  families,  213 
Conway  (Sir  Fulke),  marriage,  59,  139 
Cooke  (Chr,),  on  magazine  articles  on  Cornwall,  229 
Grantham  custom,  553 
Tvveeddale-Hay  family,  298 
Cooke  (Laurence),  prior  at  Doncaster,  457,  518 
Cooke  (Matthew)  on  Phi- Beta-Kappa  Society,  108 
Cookery  extraordinary,  594 

Copes,  ancient,  184,  317,  363,  408,  447,  471,  537  , 
Corkrin,  or  Corcoran,  Irish  surname,  312 
Cornelius  a Tilbury,  382 
Corney  (Bolton)  on  Du  Bartas’  letter,  9 

James  VI.’s  letter  to  Henri  roi  de  Navarre,  214 
Mayne  (Jasper),  lines  to  Charles  I.,  123 
Cornish  ballads,  24 

Cornub  on  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  165 
Ailston’s  Hill  and  Lug  Bridge,  192 
Charles  I.’s  commissioners  of  array,  262 
European  libraries,  594 

Cornwall,  articles  relating  to,  35,  132,  229;  its]  stone 
crosses,  449 

Coroners’  inquests,  records  of,  384 
Corpse,  first  instance  of  stealing  one,  527 
Cosmogonies  of  the  Eastern  nations,  212 
Cossins  Castle,  Forfarshire,  129 
Cottell  (W.  H.)  on  Vigevena,  579 
Couch  (T.  Q.)  on  fly-leaf  inscriptions,  11 
“ Great  HerbalL”  15 
Tubb  family,  158 

Couhnann  (J.  J.),  Lord  Byron’s  letter  to  him,  524 

Councils  of  Great  Britain,  207 

Court  Circular,  its  editor,  581 

Coven-tree,  106,  341 

Coventry,  St.  Michael’s  church,  404 

Coventry  Act  and  nose-slitting,  597  ' 

Cowper  (J.  M.)  on  tell  inscription,  172 
Cowper  (William),  acquaintance  with  Bp.  Percy,  152 
Cox  (Rev.  Wdliam),  of  Chichester,  43 
Coxswain,  its  derivation,  340,  396 
C.  (P.)  on  Sir  Richard  Prideaux,  427 
Cpl.  on  modern  Latinity,  21 
C.  (R.)  Cork,  on  bell  inscriptions,  424 
Dictionary  of  mediaeval  LaMn,  92 
St.  Joane,  Life  of  the  B.  Virgin,  502 
St,  Patrick’s  day,  shamrock  and  shillelah,  235 
Wall  of  human  bones,  211 
Crag  = a shell,  its  derivation,  528 
Cranmer  (Abp.  Thomas),  relatives,  426 
Crashaw  (Richard)  and  John  Milton,  4 ; “ An  Elegie  ” 
attributed  to  him,  334;  “ Works,”  581 
Crashaw  (Rev.  Win.),  of  Whitechapel,  219,  314,  3 0, 
440,  511 

Craven,  its  etymology,  469 
Crawford  (C.  H.)  on  antique  deed  client,  359 
Crednell  on  Credenhill,  near  Hereford,  457,  517 
C.  (R.  H.)  on  “ Speculum  aureum  anime  peccatricis,” 
263 

Cribb  (Thomas)  the  boxer,  455,  530 
Crinoline,  early  use  of  the  word,  208 
Crofts  (Sir  John),  biography,  219 
“ Crom  a boo,”  motto  of  the  house  of  Leinster,  178,  275, 
470,  561,  612 

Cromwell  (Bridget),  burial-place,  156 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  panegyrics  on,  69;  letters,  165,  322, 
388;  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell,  592;  residence  at 
Wrentnall,  217 
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Cromwell  (Thomas),  Earl  of  Essex,  mother  and  wife,  193 
Crookes  (St.  John)  on  military  discipline,  458 
Croquet,  its  derivation,  551 
Cross  and  pile,  68 

Cross,  incised,  upon  ecclesiastics,  173,  368 
Crosses  of  West  Cornwall,  449 
Crossley  (James),  on  De  Foe’s  works,  402,  422,  543 
Hey  wood  (Robert),  of  Hey  wood,  105 
Stouebreg;  Tyverssult,  372 
Taylor,  the  water  poet,  his  works,  191 
Crowdown  on  the  Harford  family  arms,  324 
Croxton  register  book,  336,  395 
Crusade,  how  authorised,  503 
Crust  or  crumb,  bread-laving  at  tables,  102 
C.  (T.)  on  Lord  Brougham’s  Christian  names,  562 
C.  (T.  S.)  on  miniature  painter  of  Bath,  126 
Culverkeys,  early  use  of  the  ■word,  106,  341,  480,  563 
Cumberland  (the  pseudo-Princess),  baptism,  427,  489, 
608 

Cumberworth,  co.  Lincoln,  333 

Cuningham(W.  M.)  on  miniature  painter  at  Bath,  444 
Cunio  (Allessandra  Alberico,  Cavaliere,  and  Isabella), 
first  wood  engravers,  128 

Cunningham,  origin  of  the  surname,  335,  394,  513, 
605 

Cunningham  (Peter),  his  death,  520 
Curwen  (J.  S.)  on  ballad  “King  Arthur,”  93 
Greenstreet  house,  578 

Cushmann  (Mr.),  song,  “ Awake  thou  golden  blush  of 
morn,”  493 

Cussans  (J.  E.)  on  curious  rings,  322 
Bell  founder,  457 

Gipsies’  marriages  and  burials,  461 
Heraldic  query,  396 
Suffolk  dedications,  414 
Cussans  (Mr.)  song,  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  3 75 
Customary  weavers,  197,323,  516 
C.  (W.)  on  medals,  418 

Smith  (Sydney)  and  the  York  fancy  ball,  79 
Wedgwood  ware,  413 
C.  (W.  B.)  on  brooch  or  broach,  446 
Coxswain,  396 

Gothe’s  Faust,  translations,  540 
Johnson’s  bull,  301 
Nursery  dialogue,  297 
Eobertsmen,  300 
Trig,  a provincialism,  346 
C.  (W.  H.)  on  De  Audley  family,  596 

C.  (W.  M.)  on  derivation  of  crab,  528 
Cyinry,  Cymru,  Cymraeg,  etc.,  333 
Cynan  Meiriadog.  See  Conon. 

Cyril  on  blunderbuss  = a stupid  fellow,  460 
L.  (Mr.)  a mystic,  506 
Newman  (Dr.  H.),  his  style,  458 
Cywrm  on  “ Crom  a boo,”  275,  612 
Griddle-cake,  602 
Horse’s  head  in  acoustics,  564 
Woodruff,  a herb,  349 

D 

D.  on  Calibogus,  197 

Chantries  in  Barking  church,  60 
“Comedy  of  Convocation,”  271 
Ear-ring,  the  first,  218 
St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  130,  299 


A.  on  baronets  of  Ireland,  446 
Dalton  (J.)  on  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  34S,  527 
D’Alton  (John),  manuscripts,  577 
Danes  in  England,  581 
Danvers  motto,  106,  181 
Danvers  (Sir  John),  noticed,  225 
Daugliters,  arms  of  natural,  42 
Davies  families,  262,  310,  396,  471,  528 
Davies  (F.  E.)  on  the  Davies  families,  262,  310,  471, 
528 

Davies  (Sir  John),  epitapli  on  his  idiot  son,  80 
Davies  (Eobert)  on  the  St.  Alban's  press,  1 19 
Davis  (W.  Barrett)  on  a conjuror’s  library,  103 
Prognostications,  81 
Dawson  (Benj.)  on  Guidon,  371 
Every,  singular  or  plural,  584 
Dawsou-Duffield  (Dr.  E.  D.)  on  Continental  hoods  and 
gowns,  588 

Champernon  family,  595 

Fitzroy  (Lady  Barbara)  and  Wm.  Dawson,  287, 
414 

Huddlestone  pedigree,  426 
Johnson  family,  505 
■ Parish  registers,  319,  489,  586 
Sadler  (Dr.  Anthony),  483 
Dawson  (William),  arms,  287 
Day  (M.  D.)  on  Sir  John  de  Coningsby,  613 
Conway  family,  59 
Monthermer  family,  554 
Day  (Eicbard),  printer,  83 
D.  (E.)  on  L,  an  Aiabic  numeral,  359 
D.  (E.  A.)  on  the  meaning  of  Plessis,  604 
Dean  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  its  dolphin  knockers,  359, 
465 

De  Aula  (W.)  on  the  derivation  of  croquet,  551 
Deck  (Norris)  on  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  418 
Dedication  of  English  churches,  61,  418 
Deed  or  jewel  chest,  antique  one,  359 
Deerfold,  or  Darvold  Forest,  co.  Hereford,  528,  611 
Defoe  (Daniel),  Life  and  Writings,  397;  bankruptcy, 
245;  “Due  Preparation  for  the  Plague,”  402,  44.2; 
Letter  to  Keiraer,  422,  501,  “ Mercurius  Puliticus,” 
Mesnager’s  “ Negociations,”  548 
D.  (E.  H.  W.)  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Berkshire,  480 
Book,  the  first  stereotyped  in  England,  583 
Cornwall  articles,  35 
Holed  stones,  271 
Kensington  church  bells,  239 
Local  mints,  598 
Marmites,  147 

Perforated  rock  at  Eyam,  428 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  nephew,  443 
Sentry  fields,  147 
Tolm^n,  its  destruction,  332 
Delano  (James)  on  William  Crashaw,  440 
Delessert  (Benj.),  gallery  of  pictures,  428 
Delta  on  pictorial  Apocalypse,  58 
Demiter,  or  deraster,  41,  117 
Derby  day,  rule  for  fixing  it,  503 
Derby  (Edward,  14th  earl  of)  in  America,  217,  245 
I Derby  rebels  of  1745,  331,  415 
.Derwentwater  (Countess  of),  41 
D.  (E.  S.)  on  Anne,  a man’s  name,  11 
Inscriptions  on  portraits,  456 
Piastre,  its  value,  405 
Dettloff  on  early  English  poem,  47 
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De  Wilde  (G.  J.)  portrait  of  a lady,  458,  538,  608 
D.  (G.  F.)  on  Boyd,  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  372 
Digges’s  (Sir  Dudley)  race,  336 
Duncomhe  (George),  clironogram,  495 
Guidon  of  the  dragoons,  195 
Natural  inheritance,  155 
WoodrofFe  of  Whalley,  517 
D.  (G.  T.)  on  embalming  in  America,  609 
D.  (H.)  on  iron  gates  near  Chorley,  249 
Pretender’s  protest,  1748,  259 
D,  (H.  P.)  on  grace  at  Clement’s  Inn,  309 
Hatbands,  &c.,  at  funerals,  395 
Translators  in  the  “Anthologia  Polyglotta,’'  555 
Diamonds,  foreign  and  English  weights  of,  336,  416, 
444 

Dickenson  (Nathaniel)  of  Clay  pole,  co.  Lincoln,  165 
Digby  (Capt.  Francis),  biography,  83 
Digges  (Sir  Dudley),  bequest  to  winners  of  a race,  336, 
393 

Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.)  on  Orleanist  emperor,  161;  his  death, 
472 

Dill  explained,  31 

Dilligrout,  a royal  pottage,  243,  373,  414 
Dillingham  families,  457 
Directories,  London,  336,  467 
“ Directory  for  Public  Worship,”  editions,  220 
Disembowehnent,  612 

Disraeli  (Benjamin)  on  the  Jewish  nation,  529,  609 
Dissenters’  registers,  81,  158 
Distance  traversed  by  sound,  44,  69 
D.  (1.  T.)  on  supposed  madness,  469 
Dixon  (J.)  on  a Jew’s  eye,  343 
Milton’s  blindness,  466 

Dixon  (J.  H.)  on  a concert  extraordinary,  574 
Living  clock  at  Lausanne,  145 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  109 
Marclibank  (Robert),  printer,  147 
“ 0 Richard  ! 0 mon  Roi  ! ’ 564 
Plants,  their  popular  names,  512 
Rousseau’s  hotel  at  Vevey,  358 
“ The  Old  Woman  and  her  Three  Sons,”  202 
D.  (J.)  on  the  MacDonalds  of  Keppoch,  311 
Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  322 
D.  (J.  B.)  on  an  everlasting  pot,  442 
D.  (J.  M.)  on  Oxfordshire  M.P.’s,  106 
D.  (L.  W.)  on  Antinous’  statues,  483  ; Lite  and  Ate, 
460 

D.  (M.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  apron,  311 

Burke  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  I,,  309 
Koran,  415 

Mather  family  motto,  337 
Dobson  (Wm.)  on  Trig,  a provincialism,  346 
Dodo,  its  history,  240,  391,  448 
Dogwood,  a plant,  469 
Dolben  (Sir  John),  biograpliy,  338,  415 
Dolphin  knockers  in  Dean  Street,  359,  465 
Dominoes,  origin  of  the  game  in  England,  SO 
Donington  Park,  sale  of  its  library,  84,  115 
Door-head  inscriptions,  127 
Dorange  on  Tliomas  Langley,  125 
Dorchester  church,  its  Jesse  windows,  240 
Dorislaus  (Isaac),  ancestry,  287,  367,  491,  535 
Dorset  Court,  Cannon  Row,  436,  464,  612 
Dorsetshire,  Roman  remains  in,  497 
D.  (0.  T.)  on  Dill,  an  explanation,  31 
Dougatt  (Robert),  precentor  of  St.  Patrick,  481,  490 


Douglas,  a wmman’s  Christian  name,  55 

Douglas  families  of  Lothian  and  Liddesdale,  40,  70, 

113 

Douglas  family,  146,  231 
Douitam  sect,  its  tenets,  212 
Dovecot,  or  columbarium,  345 
Dragoman  (A.)  on  a carver  of  peach  stones,  92 
Drake  (W.  T.  T.)  on  early  English  poem,  133 
Primrose,  322 

Draper  (H.  N-)  on  ink  and  ink  stains,  325 
Numismatic  query,  106 
Drashel  = a flail,  67  ’ 

Drennan  (W.  E.)  on  burial  of  gipsies,  462 
Burns,  Byrne,  O’ Byrne,  419 
Vulgar  names,  406 

Druidical  remains  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  193 
D.  (S.)  on  Serjeants  of  early  times,  47 
D.  (T.  K.)  on  Laurence  Hyde,  287 
Dubartas  (Wm.  de  Sallust),  noticed,  215;  letter,  9 
Dublin,  MSS.  relating  to  Christ  Church  cathedral,  532 
Dublin,  churchyard  of  St.  Michael  le  Pole,  383,  561 
'Dubuisson  (Miss  Louisa),  portrait,  538 
Duck  (Arthur),  biography,  356 
Ducking-stool  at  Leominster,  528,  611 
Dudley  (Lord  Robert),  death  of  his  wife,  384 
Duncan  (J.  S.)  “ Systematic  Relief  of  tlie  Poor,”  539  ;; 

Duncomhe  (George)  of  Weston,  death,  495 
Dunkin  (A.  J.)  on  Baliol  family,  492 
Craven,  its  etymology,  469 
Kent  folk  lore,  479 
Printers’  chapels,  484 
Printing  inventions,  485 
Skirnmerton,  529 

Soch  or  sock,  a term  of  endearment,  500 
Dunkin  (E.  H.  W.)  on  Cornish  crosses,  449 
Dunster  Castle,  its  siege  in  1645-6,  337 
Durer  (Albert)  and  the  Fairtbi’d  windows,  80 
Duringer,  a clockmaker,  596 
Dutch  drama,  443 

D.  (W.)  on  William  Crashaw,  512 

Miniature  painter  of  Bath,  444 
Dyce  (Rev.  Alex.),  his  death,  495;  disposal  of  his 
library,  568 

Dyche  (Thomas),  schoolmaster,  395 
Dyrnond  (R.)  on  Cary  family  in  America,  33 

E 

E.  on  Miss  Ray’s  burial-place,  514 
E,  the  final,  in  early  English,  215 

E.  (E.  H.)  on  sailors  with  bludgeons,  298 
Eardisley,  co.  Hereford,  monumental  inscriptions,  215, 
324 

Earle  (John),  “ Micro- Cosmographie,”  72 
Ear-ring,  the  first,  218 
Earthy  = earthly,  553 
East  Anglian  saints,  68,  138 

Eastlake  (Sir  Charles),  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  104, 
183,297 

E,  (D.  C.)  on  bat-fowling,  35 

Mortimer  (Roger),  his  issue,  490 
Raworth  (Thomas),  67 

Edinburgh  (Duke  of),  bells  to  commemorate  his  visit  to 
Ballarat,  552 

“ Edinburgh  Review,”  its  origin,  499,  562,  611 
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Editions,  the  first,  their  value,  29 
Educational  book  compiled  by  Jose  da  Fonseca,  55 
Edward  III.,  his  Life  and  Times,  162 
Effigies,  cross-legged,  and  the  crusades,  40,  70,  1 13,  250 
E.  (G.)  on  parody  on  Wordsworth’s  “ Lucy,”  580 
Sliakespeare  and  Wellington.  124 
Eggs  ; the  phrase  “ five  eggs,”  504,  610 
Eglantine  = cynosbatos,  43 
Egyptian  mysteries,  213 
E.  "(H.  S.)  on  Wyrrall  or  Worrall  family,  482 
E.  (K.  P,  D.)  on  Frederick  I.,  his  fasting,  504 
Geddes  (Dr.  Alexander),  67 
Kornmann  (Heinrich),  works,  77 
Newcastle  (first  marquess  of),  his  creation,  265 
Willoughton  church,  60 
Eldon  (Lord)  and  Byron’s  “ Cain,”  237 
Election  colours,  65 

Elizabeth  and  Isabel  the  same  name,  516 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  “Acts  Allegorized,”  305 
Ellacornbe  (H.  T.)  on  peals  of  twelve  bells,  357 
Ellcee  on  a yard  of  ale,  179 

Byron  (Lord)  and  Dr.  Lavender,  284,  561 
God  the  Father  represented,  299 
Junius  Redivivus,  173 
Elliot  family  of  Erlton,  104 

Ellis  (A.  J.)  on  the  old  French  Grammar  in  English,  553 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  genealogical  queries,  230,  393 
Ellis  (Sir  Henij),  his  death,  96;  knighthood,  188 
Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  diamonds,  416 
Ingot,  Int,  146 

Kalidasa,  the  Sanskrit  poet,  193 
Secunder  Mally,  35 
Elsey  family,  notices  of,  81 

Elwell  (W.  R.  G.)  on  Eastlake’s  portrait  of  Bonaparte, 
104 

Elwes  (D.  C.)  on  Eleanor  Lady  Audley,  608 
Heraldic  queries,  505,  607 
Embalming  in  America,  310,  609 
Enelorac  on  children’s  books,  20 
Elsey  family,  81 
Exempt,  a military  term,  20 
England,  genealogy  of  the  royal  family  of,  214,  323 
Englefield  (Sir  Harry),  medal,  359,  480 
English,  the  Queen’s,  30 
Enilorca  on  Cromwell  at  Wrentnall,  217 
Envoy,  his  duties,  313 
Eorls  and  The^ns  distinguished,  12 
“ Ephemeride-',”  an  Edinburgh  periodical,  59 

Epigrams : — 

Bishop,  a drink,  488 
Dr.  Hawtrey  on  Bishop  Plunket,  499 
Parson’s  eyes  praised,  358 
Upon  a piiest  who  hid  money,  457 
Epiphany,  hymn  on  the,  78 

Epitaphs : — 

Barnesley  (Wm.  and  Mrs.  Jane),  215 
Baskervile  (Sir  Humfrey),  215 
Chester  (John),  at  Chicheley,  596 
Coke  (Bp.  George),  215 
Conyngesbye  (Mrs.  Sydney),  215 
Davies  (Sir  John),  on  his  idiot  son,  80 
Gardner  (Oswald)  at  Whickham,  104,  226 
Geers  (John),  of  Garnons,  co.  Herefoid,  261 
Howse  family  in  Langford  church,  31 


Epitaphs : — 

Illmaga  (Siebald),  Spanish  jeweller,  593 
London  (Thomas)  in  Thorpe  church,  46 
Mason  (Mrs.  Mary),  wife  of  the  poet,  547 
Moon  (John),  smuggler,  552 
Nethercotes  (Dorothy),  at  Nettlehnm,  500 
Reuch  (Nathaniel),  at  Fulham,  593 
I Scaife  (Thomas),  at  Bromsgrove,  226 
i Watson  (Samuel),  in  Heanor  church,  573 
1 Erskine  (Ebenezer),  his  family,  578 
j Erskine  (Flon.  Henry)  and  the  tailors,  296 
: Erskine  (Ralph),  “ Gospel  Sonnets,”  34,  114,  161,  268' 
I Espedare  on  Cunningham,  origin  of  the  name,  513 
Ferrara  swords,  292 
Glencairn  earldom,  607 
Oye,  or  Oe:  Portioner,  565 
Primitive  font,  542 
Quitantia,  535 

I Essex  marshes  and  the  mortality  of  wives,  193,  300 
j Essex  (Thomas  Cromw'ell,  Earl  of),  mother  and  wife, 
193 

Essex  (Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of),  “ Godly  and' 
Virtuous  Song,”  361 
Este  on  Byron  and  Guiccioli,  381 
French  books,  their  sizes,  406 
Swift’s  eighth  beatitude,  415 
E.  (S.  W.)  on  lendings,  467 

Lingard’s  “History  of  England,”  13 
Etruria,  its  history,  1 1 7 
Eure  (Rad.  de),  family,  60,  137,  183 
Euphuism  or  Euphemism,  15 
“ Every,”  singular  or  plural,  503,  584 

E.  (W.)  on  Border  ballad  scraps,  460 

Conon  and  the  retreat  of  the  Biitons,  171 
Meeting  eyebrows,  368 
Exempt,  in  military  affairs,  20 
Eyam,  perforated  rock  at,  426 
Eyebrows  meeting,  184,  255,  368 
Eyre  (Captain  John),  drawings,  407 

» 

F 

F.  on  life  peerages  in  Scotland,  457 

F.  de  C.  on  French  Heralds’  College,  314 
Fabian  (Brother),  his  manuscripts,  265 
Fairford  windows  and  Albert  Durer,  80,  61-5 
I Faithorne  (Wm.),  map  of  London,  61^ 
j Families,  vicissitudes  of,  71 
I Farewell  feldefare  explained,  180,  181 
I Farquharson  clan,  7,  27,  177,  315,  510 
I F.  (C.  D.  E.)  on  Byzantine  seal,  426 
I Mistletoe  on  the  olive,  415 

F.  (E.)  on  popular  names  of  plants,  513,  566 
Federer  (C.  A.),  on  the  etymology  of  lobby^  47 
St.  Symphorianus,  518 
Feist  (Charles),  minor  poet,  202 
Felton  on  incised  cross  on  effigies,  173 
Females  whipped,  159,  228 
Ferara  swords,  39,  149,  197,  292 
j Fernie  (T.  P.),  on  Bolton  manuscript  Diary,  35 O' 

I Montagu  manuscripts,  360 

I Ferrey  (Benj.),  on  Pretenders’  portraits,  518 
j Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  “St.  Cecilia,”  41 

I Thames  embankment,  482 

I Ferrieres  (John  de),  Vidame  of  Chartres,  133,  156 
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F.  (F.  J.),  on  Billy ng’s  ‘‘  Five  Wounds  of  Christ,”  103 

Fielding  club,  63,  91 

Fig  Sunday,  Fahn  Sunday  so  named,  553 

Fighting  gladiator  in  the  Louvre,  262 

Fillan  (St.),  Scottish  saint,  71 

Fillinham  (J.  J.  A.),  his  sale,  118 

Fire  extinguished  with  vinegar,  171 

Firebrace  family,  240 

Fish  = fysh,  as  used  in“  Cheualere  Assigne,”  598 
Fish  superstition,  311 

Fishwick  (H.),  on  Sir  Chris.  Greenfield,  481 
Five  eggs,  504 

Plants,  their  popular  names,  513 
Fitzhopkins  on  Ammonius  and  T.  M iore,  455 
Blunderbuss  = a stupid  fellow,  561 
History,  how  to  be  written,  31 
Huntington  (Wm.),  his  relics,  362 
Misapprehensions,  522 
References,  omitted,  593 
“ The  Theatre,”  a periodical,  133,  593 
Fitz-John  families,  345,  393,  484 
Fitzroy  (Lady  Barbara).  287,  372,  414,  491,  539,  610 
Fitz-Strathern  (Mr.),  alias  Petrie  Strange,  601 
F.  (J.),  on  the  eight  beatitudes,  310 
Maze  at  Caen,  34 
F.  (J.  F.),  on  dogwood,  44 
F.  (J.  P.),  on  boiled  venison,  406 
F.  (J.  T.),  on  bell  inscription,  232 
Flanders  chests,  127 
Lickhill,  its  derivation,  300 
Poker  drawings,  447 
Swift’s  eighth  beatitude,  446 
Flanders  chests,  127,  273 
Fletcher  (Phineas),  “ Poems,”  590 
Fletcher  (Win.),  Lord  Byron’s  valet,  381 
Flinter-mouse,  the  bat,  576 
Florence  (W.  H.  H.),  on  tomb  of  St.  Richard,  35 
Flower  badges,  21;  coins  commemoraiive  of,  47 
Fly,  the  vehicle  so  called,  92,  182 
Fly-leaf  inscriptions,  10 

Folk  Lore : — 

Fish  superstition,  311 
Kent  folk  lore,  479 
Red  rose  unlucky,  339 
Removing  into  another  house,  359 
Weather,  10,  447 
Whooping  cougii  cures,  216 

Font  at  Duniuo,  Fifeshire,  199,  340,  542;  silver  one  at 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings’s  sale,  312,  439 
Foote  (Samuel),  “ Tlie  Tailors,”  295,  372,  414 
Forrest  (H.  R.),  on  alphabet  riiymes,  32 
Shakspeare:  the  pelican,  594 
Fortification,  works  on,  262 

Foss  (Edward),  on  the  chancellor’s  marble  chair,  519 
Saunders  (Sir  Edward),  442 
Foster  (Birket),  cartoon  for  “Punch,”  527,  560 
Foster  (P.  Le  Neve),  on  Rawthmell's  coflee-huusc,  147 
Foxe  (John),  “Acts  and  Monuments,”  ed.  1576,  130 
France,  claims  of  the  English  kings  to  the  crowii  of 
366,418,442,491,587  ' ’ 

Frederick  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  how  he  fasted,  504,  587 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  arms,  105;  his  natural 
children,  127  [ 

Free  (Dr.  John),  “Matrimony  made  Ea-y,”  336,  413  { 

Free  trade,  early  work  on,  171,  266,  343,  434,  464  I 


Freemasonry,  work  on,  504,  603 
French  books,  their  sizes,  406,  465 
French-English,  501 
French  grammars,  earliest,  553 
French  Heralds’  college,  314 
French  portraits  of  celebrities,  360 
French  vessel  chasing  a Dutch  one,  263,  368 
Freylinghausen  (J.  G.),  “Abstract  of  the  Christian 
Religion,”  478,  582 
F.  (R.  J.),  on  Sir  John  L’Ofre,  347 
Fry  (Francis),  on  the  Breeches  Bible,  227 
Fryer  (Dr.  John),  noticed,  445 
F.  (T.),  on  coins  of  sovereigns,  382 
Funeral  custom  at  Hindley,  138 
Funiivall  (F.  J.),  on  the  Ballad  Society,  318 
Games,  early  English,  169 
Inedited  pieces,  9 
Robertsraen  = thief,  1 88 
Villemarque’s  “ Barzaz-Breiz,”  468 

F.  (W.),  on  “John  Anderson,  my  Jo,’’  323 

“ Hey  trix,  try  me  go  trix,”  412 
Metrical  riddle,  604 

G 

G.  (_Ediiiburgli)  on  Chess  played  by  post,  261 

“Edinburgh  Review:”  Lord  Brougham,  499,  611 

Erskine  (Hon.  Henry),  and  the  tailors,  296 

Hume  (David),  autograph  bond,  10 

Literary  blunders,  417 

Rizzio  (David),  and  Stuart  family,  202 

Ross  (Bishop  of),  272 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  his  nephew,  273 

Sergeants,  251 

Song,  “ Tweed  said  to  Till,”  47  ; 

Thomson  and  Shakspeare,  80 
“ Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,”  66 
G.  (A.  B.)  on  Robert  Burns,  254 

Speed  (Samuel),  “ Prison  Pietie,”  263 
Gainsborough  (Thomas),  “Blue  Boy,”  576 
Galatians  iv.  18,  a new  reading,  551,  588 
Galilee,  in  cathedrals,  &c.,  87,  230 
Gallon  (J.  C.),  on  portcuttle,  a fish,  60S 
Games,  early  English,  169 

Gardiner  (Sir  Thomas),  date  of  his  death,  531,  560 

Gardner  (Oswald),  epitaph,  104 

Gardyne  (Ale.x.)  on  Erskine’s  “ Gospel  Sonnets,”  268 

Garland  (Rev.  Thomas),  family,  504 

Garrick  (David),  noticed,  145 

Gas  afloat,  238 

G.  (C.),  on  the  apparition  at  La  Salette,  598 

Geddes  (Dr.  Alexander),  noticed,  21,  67 

Geddes  (Bp.  John),  noticed,  21 

Geers  (John),  of  Garnons,  epitaph,  261 

Genealogical  queries,  104,  230,  «77,  345,  393 

Geneva,  or  gin,  notes  on,  195,  S22 

George  IV.  and  the  Emperor  Axlexandor,  240,  324; 

Praed’s  satire  on,  174 
“ Germans  lippes,”  170,  468 
Gerona  on  porcelain,  105,  136 
“ Gesta  Romanorum,”  36,  60 
G.  (F.),  on  the  word  lendings,  405 
G.  (G.),  on  funeral  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  45 
G.  (G.  M.),  on  supposed  madness,  495 
G.  (H.),  on  bell-ringers’  rules,  192 
L,  a Roman  numera!,  417 
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G,  (H.  S.)  on  Crednell,  near  Hereford,  517 
Scotenav,  or  Scotney  family,  332 
Smith  families,  597 
Zouch  family  of  Harrington,  348 
Giant’s  skeleton,  105,  182,  271 

Gibbons  (Grinling),  life  and  works,  460,  504,  573,  606 
Gifford  (John)  of  Chichester,  359 
Gifford  (Rev.  Richard),  “ Contemplation,”  219 
Gigmauity,  a new-coined  word,  426,  494,  559 
Gilpin  (Sidney),  on  “ Stories  of  Old  Daniel,”  203 
Tickell  (Richard),  “ Poems,”  608 
Gin,  a liquor,  origin  of  the  name,  195,  322 
Gipsies’  burial,  405,  461,471,  518,  519,  557 
G.  (J.),  on  “ Going  to  pot,”  70 

Milton’s  relinquishment  of  public  worship,  598 
G.  (J.),  jun.,  on  the  Bishops’  Book,  82 
G.  (J.  A.)  Carishroohe,  on  pronunciation  of  apron,  392 
“Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,”  88 
“ He’s  gone  north  about,”  145 
Liquor’d,  and  to  liquor-up,  310 
Portraits  in  bibliographical  dictionaries,  10 
Pourcuttle,  a fish,  531 
Theophilus  of  Brescia,  14 
G.  (J.  C.),  on  “Hobson’s  choice,”  128 
Glencairn  earldom,  its  rightful  heir,  505,  607 
Gloves  at  funerals,  336 
Glwysig  on  Merrick’s  work  on  Llandaff,  59 
Godfrey  families,  227 

Godwin  (Wm.),  “ Stories  of  Old  Daniel,”  60,  203,  271 

Goldbeater’s  skin,  42,  71,  116 

Goltzius  (Herbert),  his  works,  146,  274 

Goodridge  (Richard),  “ Psalter,”  401 

Goose  pudding,  373,  414 

Gordon  family  motto,  427 

Gorge  (Wm.),  his  intercepted  letter,  105,  227 

Gosson  (Stephen),  “Schoole  of  Abuse,”  170 

Gbthe  (J.  W.  von),  biography  of  Philipp  Hackert,  473  ; 

English  versions  of  “ Faust,”  452,  540 
Gothic  architecture,  45 
Gough,  origin  of  the  name,  426 
Graces,  Latin,  used  at  Oxford,  176 
Grantham  custom,  553 

Gray  (E.  W.),  “History  of  Newbury,”  415,  589 
Greaves  (C.  S.)  on  the  rebels  in  Derby,  331 
Green  (Henry),  on  Alciat’s  “Emblems,”  58 
Green  (James),  portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  10,  70 
Greenfield  (B.  W.),  on  Sir  Wm.  Sandes,  273 
Genealogical  queries,  277 
Greenfield  (Sir  Christopher),  family,  481 
Greenstreet  House,  Essex,  and  Henry  VIII.,  578 
Gregorys  the  hangmen,  355 
Greig,  or  Gregg,  a family  name,  20 
Greville  (Fulke),  and  Frances  his  wife,  459 
Grey  (Wm.),  on  natural  inheritance,  201 
Griddle-cake,  its  meaning,  505,  602 
Griffin  (John),  bishop  of  Ross,  a.d.  1417,  141.  272, 
277 

Grime,  on  Cholmeley  family,  321 
Door-head  inscriptions,  127 
Lick  Hill,  near  Stourport,  194 
Physical  phenomena  in  England,  288 
Plautus’s  “ Truculentus,”  127 
Grosart  (A.  B),  on  Sir  John  Beaumont,  285 

Crashaw  (Richard),  “ Elegie”  attributed  to  him, 
334 

Crashaw  (William),  biography,  370,511 


Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  Greville  (Fulke),  459 
Murray  (Sir  John),  196 
Old  worthies,  264 
Vaughan  family,  579 
Vaughan  (Henry),  the  Silurist,  459 
Grosvenor  (E.),  on  Aldus’  “Epist'ole  Famigliari  di 
Cicerone,”  531 

G.  (T.),  on  the  early  use  of  platform,  325 
Guicciardini  (Francesco),  “ History  of  Italy,”  ,o30 
Guiccioli  (Countess)  and  Lord  Byron,  381 
Guidon  of  the  dragoons,  his  rank,  195,  300,  371,  390 
G.  (W.),  on  Lyte’s  “ Poetical  Remains,”  161 
Motto:  “ Mo  we  warilie,”  561 
G.  (W.  A.),  on  “ Music  of  the  spheres,”  70 
Gwyn  (Nelly),  lease  of  her  house  in  Princes  Street,  479 


H 

H.  on  an  allusion  by  Nisard,  12 

Aristotle’s  edition  of  Solomon’s  works,  108 
Guelphs  of  Hanover,  447 
Hungry  ass,  107 

Marble  chair  of  the  chancellor,  457 
Middleton  old  hall,  Youlgrean,  59 
Misapprehensions,  610 
Montagu  (the  Miss),  578 
Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  293 
Ray  (Miss),  burial-place,  489 
H.  (^Portsmouth),  on  St.  Michael  le  Pole,  383 
H,  the  letter,  as  an  aspirate,  260,  323,  347,  390,  441 
H.  (A.)  on  the  Brocas,  253 
Ceriph,  or  seriph,  471 
Chaucer’s  hard  words,  180 
Fish  superstition,  311 
“ Lays  of  the  Purple  Falcon,”  34 
Literary  blunders,  467 
Popular  names  of  plants,  341 
Roman  pavement  in  Bucklersbury,  479 
“The  Times”  table  of  contents,  201 
Habberley  (Richard),  rector  of  Llyswen,  217 
Hackert  (Philipp),  biography,  473 
Hackman  (Rev.  James),  murderer  of  Miss  Ray,  339, 
447,  488 

H.  (A.  F.)  on  Herford  in  Huntingdonshire,  244 
Invalids’  Bibles,  326 
Parker  (Rev,  John),  383 
H.  (A.  H.)  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer,  427 
Halantow,  illustrations  of  the  word,  65,  3G9 
Hall  families,  528 
Hall  (A.)  on  the  Amber  river,  79 
Bank  of  England  notes,  404 
Coins  of  Asia  Minor,  48 1 

Hall  (H.)  on  the  “ History  of  Magna  Charta,”  459 
Hall  (J.  W.)  on  Byrom’s  “Gift  of  Tongues,”  445 
Hallamshire,  its  history,  420 
Hamilton  (Alexander),  his  death,  349 
Hamilton  (Emma,  Lady),  Romney’s  portraits  of  her, 
41 

Hampden  (Bp.)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  241 
Hamst  (Olphar),  additions  to  his  “ Handbook  of  Fic- 
titious Names,”  167 
Handel  (G.  F.),  psalm  tunes,  239,  297 
Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps,  136 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  188,  293,  369,  447,  467 
i Hansardise,  a new-coined  word,  424 
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Harbledown,  bell  inscriptions,  172,  232 
Harebell,  a plant,  469,  512,  565,  566 
Hare-hunting,  ] 03 
Hare-parsley,  106,341 
Harford  family  arms,  173,324 
Harington  (E.  C.)  on  British  Triads,  23 
Stereotype  plates,  540 
Harleian  Society,  520 

Harley  (Sir  Robert)  and  the  Herefordshire  clergy,  310 
Harlowe  (S.  H.)  on  Apocalypse  illustrated,  132 
Percy  (Bp.  Thomas),  letters,  25 
Walpole  (Horace),  letter,  216 
Harrison  (A.)  on  History  of  Newbury,”  607 
Harrison  (F.)  on  a nursery  dialogue,  194 
Harrison  (Win.)  on  Cade  lamb  = meg,  345 
Griddle-cake,  505 
Lottery  bills,  460 
Manx  melodies,  493 
Nursery  song,  357 
Song:  “ Ned  Clowter,”  320 
Hart  (Lady),  descendants,  81 
Hasling  monument  near  St.  Ives,  479 
Hastings  (Henry  Weysford  Charles,  4tli  Marquess),  his 
library,  213 

Hatbands  at  funerals,  336,  395 
“ Havelok  ” and  Robert  of  Brunne,  357 
Hawthorn  and  harvest,  a proverb,  554 
Hawtrey  (Dr.  E.  C.),  epigram  on  Bishop  Plunket,  499 
Hay  and  Tweeddale  families,  242,  298 
Haydn  (Joseph),  “ Dictionary  of  Dates,”  29 
Hazlitt  (W.  C.)  on  Chapman’s  Hymns  of  tiomer,  139 
Lamb  (Charles)  and  Charles  Isola,  1 1 
H.  (C.)  on  Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  369 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  his  nephew,  396 
Heather  (Rev.  Thomas),  vicar  of  Portsmouth,  59 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  at  Hamburg,  477 
Heck,  or  heck- door,  explained,  189 
Hendriks  (F.)  on  free  trade,  266,  434,  464 
Henlyon  (Kane),  rank  in  the  army,  81 
Henrietta  Maria  (Queen),  portrait,  468 
Henry  VI.,  co-heiresses  of,  505,  562 
Henry  VIII.,  residence  at  Greeristreet  House,  578 
Henry  IX.,  King  of  England,  366,  418,  442 
Henry  (Matthew),  on  national  establishments,  593 
Henry  (Prince),  Duke  of  Gloucester,  portrait,  468 
Hep!  a cry  against  the  Jews,  580 
Heraldic:  change  of  coat  armour,  481,  539 
Heraldry,  biblical,  554 
Heralds’  College  in  France,  314 
“ Herball,  the  Create,”  15 
Herford,  now  Hartford,  co.  Hunts,  244 
Hermagoras  on  the  Breeches  Bible,  227 
Hermentrude  on  Eleanor  Lady  Audley,  503 
Beaufort  Castle,  577 
Beaumont  (Sir  John),  393 
Christian  names,  two,  494 
Cookery  extraordinary,  594 
Euer  (Ralph  de),  137 
Excellence  of  learning,  565 
Fig  Sunday,  553 
Fitzroy  (Lady  Barbara),  414 
Genealogical  queries,  104,  345 
“ Germans  lippes,”  468 
Goose  pudding,  414 
Henry  VI.,  co-heiresses  of,  562 
Henry  IX.  of  England,  418 


Flermentrude  on  Langley  (Thomas),  228,  394,  414 
Mortimer  of  March,  542 
Natural  inheritance,  345,  484 
Plants,  popular  names  of,  469,  565 
Scotenay  family,  395 
Scrope  (Isabella),  437,  599 
j Stafford  (Anne  Countess  of),  128 

I Stuart  family  and  David  Rizzio,  202,  394 
j Syon  cope,  447,  537 

i York  (Cardinal)  and  Stuart  family,  491 

I Zouche  of  Haryngworth,  468 

j Heroism,  works  on,  582 
! Herrick  (Robert),  “ Hesperides,”  520 
j Hey  wood  (Robert)  of  Hey  wood,  co.  Lancaster,  105 
I H.  (F.  C.)  on  altar  cloths,  86 
i “Ah!  9a  ira,”  498 

i Ballads,  “King  Arthur,”  19,  158;  “Miss  Bailey.” 
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i Cade  lamb,  160 

I Cobbett’s  Indian  corn,  445 

Cold  as  charity,  300 
! Cooke  (Laurence),  518 

i “ Crom  a boo,”  motto,  178 

Cuckoo  song,  20 
East  Anglian  saints,  138 
Game  of  dominoes,  80 

Geddes  (Bishop  John  and  Dr.  Alexander),  21 
Goldbeaters’  skin,  71 
Hymn  on  the  Epiphany,  78 
Lingard’s  “History  of  England,”  61 
Luther,  passage  in,  137;  medal,  612 
0 Richard!  0 mon  Roi,  455 
Parrots,  their  habits,  554 
Phi-Beta-Kappa  club,  109 
Rush’s  memorable  trial,  170 
St.  Dympna,  V.  M.,  403 
St.  Triphon  and  St.  Saphorin,  518 
Slyces  = spatula,  68 
j Son- before -the-fathcr,  91 

Superstition  and  witchcraft,  238 
Tiieban  legion,  518 
Winchester  cathedral,  91,  135 
II.  (F.  C.)  Guildford,  on  “ Stories  of  Old  Daniel,”  271 
H.  (F.  D.)  on  Chalfont,  390 
Guidons,  390 

Vidames,  delegated  bishops,  395 
H.  (H.)  on  Brighton  ballad,  32 
Gigmanity,  426 

“ The  Prophesie  of  Mother  Shipton,”  609 
Higson  (J.)  on  the  perch,  a measure,  446 
Postal  query,  361 

Hill  (A.  H.)  on  “Collections  for  Relief  of  the  Poor,”  457 
Hill  (Rev.  Richard),  fellow  of  Eton,  161 
Hioan  (G.  R.),  “ Thoughts  on  Prophecy,”  34 
Historical  Manuscript  Commission,  374,  56S 
History,  how  to  be  written,  31 
II.  (J.)  on  the  Agapemone,  15 
Crashaw  (Wm.),  440 
Customary  weaver,  323 
Digby  (Capt.  Francis),  83 
Moore’s  critics’  family  likeness,  20 
Scottish  Directories,  322 
Shivering,  or  cluttering  bite,  41 
H.  (J.  W.)  on  Crashaw  and  Constable’s  works,  581 
James  I.,  342 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  house  at  Beckenham,  480 
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H.  (J.  0.)  on  St.  James’s  fair  at  Bristol,  581 
H.  (L.)  on  Samuel  Brett’s  “ Narrative,”  406 
H.  (N.)  on  Krasinski’s  poem  “Orval,”  418 
Hoare  (Henry),  the  banker,  354 
Hobson  (Thomas),  of  Cambridge,  portrait,  128 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  “ Speculum  aureum  animae  pec- 
catricis,”  323 

Hodgson  (W.)  on  “ Jeanie’s  Black  E’e,”  467 

Holed  stones,  93,  271 

Holford  (Sir  Richard),  parentage,  241 

Holland,  registration  in,  44 

Holland,  poets  of,  59,  443 

Hone  (Nathaniel),  miniature  attributed  to  him,  287 
Hoods  and  gowns  on  the  Continent,  528,  588 
Hooper  (Richard)  on  Chapman’s  Hymns  of  Homer, 
28 

Hopkinson  (John),  Yorkshire  pedigrees,  508 
Hopper  (Clarence),  palseographist,  170 
Hop-Scotch,  a game,  368 
Horse  Guards,  troop  of,  427,  534 
Horse’s  head  in  acoustics,  500,  564,  608 
Hotten  (J.  C.)  on  “ Memoir  of  Wm.  Combe,”  589 
Howard  (Norfolk),  41 
Hewlett  (W.  E.)  on  gipsies’  burial,  557 
Manor  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  578 
Howorth  (H.  H.)  on  the  Danes  in  England,  581 
H.  (P.  D.)  on  copyright  of  portraits,  12 
H.  (P.  M)  on  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  83 
Churches  dedicated  to  St.  Alban,  172 
Oxford  Latin  graces,  176 
Quakers  at  court,  80 

H.  (R.  C.)  on  smoking  by  young  persons,  508 
H.  (R.  H.  B.)  on  a yard  of  ale,  179 
H.  (S.  H.)  on  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  206 
Invalid’s  Bible,  238 
H.  (T.)  on  price  of  bread  in  1739,  34 
Crusade,  how  originated,  503 
Heather  (Rev.  Thomas),  59 
Huddersfield  list  of  voters,  124 
Huddlestone  pedigree,  426 
Hughes  (W.  L.)  on  “Jeanie’s  Black  E’e,”  603 
Hugman  (W.  C.)  on  Duringer,  596 
Hugo  (Victor)  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  124 
Huguenots,  French,  at  the  Cape,  378,  445 
Hull  (Henry)  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Cape  Town, 
237 

French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape,  378 
Hume  (David),  autograph  bond,  10 
Hunt  (Hugh),  a fictitious  personage,  38 
Hunt  (J.  H.  Leigh),  “ The  Liberal,”  429 
Huntingdonshire  sayings,  425 

Huntington  (Wm.),  prophecy  on  the  Eastern  question, 
79;  sale  of  his  effects,  362 
Husk  (W.  H.)  on  Burns’s  unpublished  stanza,  396 
Dolphin  knockers  in  Dean  Street,  359 
Dorset  Court,  Cannon  Row,  612 
Knaresborough  ballad,  178 
“ Omnipotence,”  an  oratorio,  469 
Worcestershire  carol,  158 
Hutchinson  (P.)  on  customs  of  manors,  433 
Hutchinson  (Governor),  portrait,  56 
Stoneing  Cross,  158 

Hutchinson  (Gov.  Thomas),  portrait,  56 
H.  (W.)  on  a poem  on  a moth,  312 
Neether  or  nither,  563 
H.  (W.  F.)  on  the  Brocas  at  Eton,  175 


Hyam  (S.  J.)  on  churches  not  liable  for  taxes,  275 
Handel’s  psalm  tunes,  239 
Hymn:  “Soon  will  the  evening'star,”  130 
Hymn  writers,  sketches  of,  472' 

I 

Iflley  church,  arms  in,  426 
Imaginative  Sienese,  82 

Imp  as  applied  to  the  infant  Saviour,  81,  202,  418 
Iraplementum  ecclesia?,  42 

Inches  at  Perth,  combatants  at  the  battle,  7,  27,  177 
315,  410,  508  ’ 

Index,  a general  literary,  2 1 2 
India  Ofiice  library,  578,  606 
Indian  chiefs,  portraits,  31 1 
Indian  or  Judean,  in  “ Othello,”  120,  207,  371 
Inglefield  (Capt.  E.  A.)  on  Iiiglefield  family,  241 
Inglefield  (Capt.  John  NichoLon),  parentage,  241 
Ink  stains  effaced,  242,  325 

Inner  Templar  on  Lord  Campbell’s  “Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,”  181 

Inscription  on  a fountain  at  Civitu  Castellana,  104  ; 
door- head,  127 

“ Institution  of  a Christian  Man,”  82 
Ints,  or  ingots  of  gold,  146 
1.  (R.)  on  anonymous  works,  172 

Clarke  (Thomas),  Arneiican  poet,  149 
Lyte  (Rev.  H.  F.),  editor  of  Ids  “Remains,”  106 
Maddocks  (Mrs.),  dramatic  poem,  59 
Sandland  (Jiti).n  Dornlin),  81 
Ireland  before  the  Union,  48;  ancient  map  of,  148,  227 
Ireland  (W.  H.),  “ Chalcographirnania,”  362 
Irish  baronets,  446 

Irish  bishops  translated  to  English  sees,  78,  159,  391 
Irish  church,  its  homage  to  the  state,  576 
Irish  famine  of  1740,  statistics  on,  481 
Irish  parliamentary  representation,  1013  and  1869,308 
Irish  reprints  of  English  magazines,  403 
Iron  gates  near  Chorley,  146,  249,  564 
Ironmongers’ Company,  ancient  motto,  170 
Irvine  (Aiken)  on  Francesco  Guicciardini,  530 
Lines  on  weathercocks,  580 
“Richardus  de  Area  Mystica,”  563 
Tombstone  emblem,  563 

Irving  (Geo.  Vere)  on  Boyd,  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  417 
Byzantine  families  insignia,  23 
Cross-legged  effigies  and  the  crusaders,  113,  250 
Cunningham  family  name,  394,  605 
Douglas  family,  231 
Ferara  blades,  197 
Kankerdort,  in  Chaucer,  180 
Lobby,  198 

Mac  Entore,  44,  161,  346 
Pantaloon,  63 
Pope’s  Eastern  priests,  204 
Portioner,  610 
Sergeants,  156 
Smytbs  of  Inveresk,  318 
Swords,  ancient,  39 
“ Tripe  of  cheese,’'  in  Chaucer,  292 
Isabel  and  Elizabeth  the  same  name,  516 
Isacius  Heraldus,  382 
Israel,  escutcheons  of  the  twelve  tribes,  555 
Italy,  curious  natural  phenomenon  in,  356 
“ Ivy  and  the  Bell,”  a poem,  242 
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J 

J.  on  Brighton  in  1779,  3S0 

Byron  (Lord),  biographers,  309 
Cibber  (Cains  Gabriel),  his  name,  359 
“Cold  as  charity,”  217 
Court  Circular,  581 

“ The  Annual  Eegister,”  General  Indexes,  261 
Tickell  (Richard).  Poems,  288 
Jackson,  (Charles)  on  Dr.  John  Browne,  262 
Pryme  family,  80 

Jackson  (J.  E.)  on  Miltoniana,  144 
Jackson  (Stephen)  on  Erskine’.s  “ Gospel  Sonnets,  ’161 
Freemasonry,  work  on,  604 
Iron  gates  near  Chorley,  146,  564 
Kean  (Edmund),  535 
Norton  motto,  &c.,  342 
Popular  joke,  59? 

Shooting  the  moon,  383 
“ Slaidburn  Fair,  ’ a ballad,  338 
Song,  “Miss  Bailey,”  228 
Tailor  stoiies  and  jokes,  295 
Tuckermanites,  321 
Wisp,  368 

Jacobite  memoirs,  256 

James  I.,  his  father,  122,  202,  342,  394;  letter  to 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  214 
James  II.,  small  coin,  382,  609 
Japanese  ladies  blackening  their  teeth,  46,  152 
Jarry  (Nicholas),  calligraphist,  536 
Ja}dee  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Geoige  IV.,  324 
Croquet,  its  pronunciation,  551 
O’Keefe’s  ballad,  “Spanish  Armada,”  19 
Queen’s  English,  30 
“Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,’’  66 
Jesse  windows,  283,  427 
Je.^us,  the  name  of  French  paper,  406,  465 
Jeu  de  la  guerre,  a game,  146 
Jewish  vessel,  532 

Jewitt  (Llewellynn)  on  Billing’s  “ Five  Wounds  of 
Christ,”  229 

Magazine  articles  on  Cornwall,  229 
Middleton  old  hall,  183 
Order  of  Buffaloes,  267 
Jev/s  eye,  its  worth,  265,  348 
J.  (F.  M.)  on  engravers  of  Sliakspeare’o  work,  406 
J.  (F.  W.)  on  funeral  custom,  138 

Tilly  (Count),  last  descendant,  501 
J.  (G.  H.)  on  an  Anglo-Italian  newspaper,  30 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  Sherbourne  Missal,  480 
J.  (J.  E.)  on  Smith’s  poker  drawing,  412 
J.  (M.  C.)  on  hawthorn  and  harvest,  554 
John  : “ Poor  John,”  a fish,  429 
John  the  Canon,  his  works,  119 
Johnson  family  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  505 
Johnson  (George)  on  Charles  I.’s  stick,  359 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  a bull  of  his,  103,  203,  311, 
417 ; “A  History  and  Defence  of  Magna  Charta,”  459 
Johnston  (Nathaniel),  M.D.,  genealogist,  244 
Jolly,  an  old  word,  540j 
Jones  (Samuel),  poem  “ Whitby,”  506 
Jones  (Sir  Wm.),  copy  of  Watts’s  “Logic,”  478 
Jonson  (Ben),  plays,  and  the  spelling  of  ]\Iontaigne,  43 
Josephus  on  an  epigram,  358 
Joule  (B.  St.  J.  B.)  on  Parisian  tones,  70 
Wade  (J.  Augustine),  245 


Joyce  (Lt.  Col.),  supposed  executioner  of  Charles  L,  422 
Judrea,  coin  commemorative  of  its  capture,  47 
Judaism  in  Ireland,  476 
Junius  Redivivus  enquired  after,  173,  412 
Juxta  Turrim  on  the  Rev.  Wm.  Crashaw,  314,  512 
Barking  chantries,  320 
Natural  inheritance,  155 
J.  (W.  H.)  on  motto  of  a seal,  106 

J.  (W.  S.)  on  old  postage  stamps.  184 

Sketches  in  daily  papers,  263 

• K 

Kaempfer  (Englebert)  quoted,  564 
Kalida'a,  the  Sanskrit  poet,  193 
Kankerdort  explained,  180,  181,  292 
Karver  monument  in  King’s  Pyon  church,  3S0 

K.  (C.  S.)  on  Mac  Entore,  116 

King  (Abp.  Wm.),  his  funeral  seiinon,  481  ; lec- 
tureship, 490 
Marriage  dignities,  275 
Ordination,  age  for,  516 
Salmon,  its  abundance  in  1649,  125 
K.  (D.  J.)on  an  epigram  of  Glyco,  441 
Letter  H,  323 
Polancus  (F.  John),  539 
Sub.sidence,  537 

Kean  (Edmund)  at  Eton,  382,  445,  535;  Ids  Life,  397 
Keble  (John),  “ Miscellaneous  Poems,”  420 
Keightley  (Thomas),  on  metric  prose,  474 
Thomson’s  Musidora,  586 
Keith  (Sir  Robert  Murray),  burial-place,  581 
Kennedy  (Kate),  her  day  at  St.  Andrews,  339 
Kennion  (Edward),  artist,  263 
Ken.Tngton  church,  bell  inscriptions,  239 
Kentish  words,  56 

Kentledge  = iron  pigs  for  ballast,  556 
Kersley  (Dr.  T.  H.)  on  burial  of  gipsies,  47 1 
K.  (F.  H.)  on  Cade  lamb,  104 

Durham  and  Winchester  cathedrals,  80 
“The  Scarf  of  Gold  and  Blue,”  405 
K.  (H.)  on  motto,  Bydand,  Gordon,  427 
Kilmarnock  (Wm.  Boyd,  Earl  of),  dcstendants,  287, 
372,  417 

Kimbolton  Castle,  Bolton,  MS.  diary  of,  359 
Kindt  (Hermann)  on  Bishop,  a drink,  423 
Botargos,  or  Boutargues,  456 
Calligraphy,  115 

Carved  cherry  and  peach  tones,  33 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  478 
Chinese  ladies’ small  feet,  101 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  549 
Gerarde’s  barnacles,  358 
Gothe’s  Faust,  English  versions,  452 
Kat tern’s  day,  43 
Knight  (Ricliard  Payne),  473 
^letternicli  (Prince)  and  Napoleon’s  escape,  329 
Mistletoe,  325 

Morgan  (Lady),  in  Germany,  73 
Robinson  (Crabli),  Journals,  582 
Rings,  curious,  43? 

Stain’s  “ Life  of  Lessing,”  440 
Tilt,  its  derivation,  134 
Voltaire  at  Ferney,  257 

Whewell  (Dr.),  translations  from  the  German,  521 
Woodruff,  a herb,  282 
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King  (Abp.  Wm.),  preaelier  of  liis  funeral  sermon,  48i, 
564;  lectureship,  490 
King  (W.  W.)  on  the  Manning  family,  425 
Kingfingers,  a plant,  242 
Kinsman  (J.)  on  Fairford  windo'vs,  613 
Kirton  manor  in  Lindsey,  578 
Kiss  of  peace,  when  discontinue(5,  596 
Kithe,  its  meaning,  290 
K.  (L.  S.)  on  Roman  inscriptions,  516 
Knight  (Richard  Payne),  “ Journey  in  Sicily,”  473,  565 
Knights,  Hanoverian  Guelphic,  188;  clerical,  204 
Knowles  (E.  H.)  on  flat-headed  screws,  242 
Whit-Sunday,  its  etymology,  552 
Koran,  various  editions,  218,  365,  415,  466 
Kornmann  (Heinrich),  his  works,  7 7 
K.  (R.)  on  nursery  rhymes,  501 
Krasinski  (Count),  ‘‘  Orval,  or  the  Fool  of  Time,”  337, 
418,  538 

K.  (R.  J.)  on  Cornelius  a Tilbury,  382 

L 

L,  an  Arabic  numeral,  359,  417 

L.  (A.)  on  Louis  XIV.’s  letter  to  Milton,  405,  464 
L.  (A.  E.)  on  superstitious  sacrifices,  324 
Laelius  on  Prideaux  and  Basset,  227 
Railway  locomotion  over  hills,  401 
Lamb,  a cade,  104,  160,  254,  345,  463 
Lamb  (Charles)  and  Charles  Isola,  11 
Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  Leigh  Hunt’s  “ Liberal,”  429 
Lambeth  library,  curatorsbip,  232 
Lammin  (W.  H.)  on  Nell  Gwyn’s  lease,  479 
Lancashire  big  iiiouths,  597 
Lancaster,  supporters  of  the  first  Duke  of,  148 
Landor  (Walter  Savage),  trial  at  Bristol,  265 
Langley  family  of  France  and  England,  125,  228,  370, 
394,  414 

Larwood  (Jacob)  on  “ Round-headed  Cuckolds,”  288 
Latimer  (Bp.  Hugh),  Seven  Sermons,  185 
Latin,  dictionary  of  mediseval,  15,  92 
Latinity,  modern,  21,  94,  156,  253 
“ Laurus  Leslseana,’’  genealogical  work,  290 
Lawson  (Thomas),  quaker,  biography,  289 
“Laye  of  the  Purple  Falcon,”  34,  115 
L.  (B.  R.)  on  Dorset  Court,  Cannon  Row,  464 
Le  Clerc’s  Eloge  on  Locke,  translator,  34 
Noorthouck  (John),  36 
L.  (C.  D.)  on  C.  H.  Williams’s  “ Odes,”  361 
L.  (C.  G.)  on  “ Stories  of  Old  Daniel,”  60 
Learning,  its  excellence,  508,  565 
Lee  (G.)  on  Brown  family  of  Colstoun,  527 
Lee  (Sir  Henry),  inscription  on  his  portrait,  456 
Lee  (Wm.)  on  Defoe’s  “Due  Preparations  for  the  Plague,” 
442 

Deeper  (Dr,  Alex.)  on  bell  in  St.  Audben’s,  46 
Le  Faiiu.  (Joseph  Sheridan),  “ Shamus  O’Brien,”  60, 
138 

Leighton  (Rev.  Edward),  ancestry,  265 
Leighton  (Abp.  Robert),  new  edition  of  his  works,  185, 
285 

Leighton  (W.  A.)  on  Edward  Leighton,  265 
Bill  family,  457  ' 

Bowers  (Bp.  Thomas),  480 
Family  pedigrees,  457 
Garland  (Rev.  Tiioinas),  504 
Henry  VI.,  his  co-heiresses,  505 


Leighton  (W.  A.)  on  Rait,  reate,  reit,  455 
Richardus  de  Area  ilystiea,  484 
Lemierre  (M.),  tragedy  “ Barneveldt,”  19,  64 
Lemman  Ore,  origin  of  the  name,  578 
Lendings  = lent,  405,  467 
Lenihan  (Maurice)  on  the  Chevalier  O’Gorman,  74 
Freemasonry,  works  on,  603 
Stuart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  609 
Wall  of  human  bones,  394 
Lenton  priory,  co.  Notts,  its  chartulary,  335 
Leominster,  its  antiquities,  526,  611 
Leo  (F.  A.)  on  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,’’  191 
Lessore  (E.),  French  artist,  413 
Letters,  the  rule  for  publishing  private,  59 
Letton  (John),  printer,  119 
Lewald  (Fanny),  German  author,  257,  258 
li.  (F.  S.)  on  Worcestershire  carol,  75 
L.  (H.  J.  H ) on  list  of  high  sheriffs,  332 
Libraries  of  Europe,  reference  letters  to  tliem,  594 
Lick-Hill,  near  Stourport,  194,  300 
Liom  (F.)  on  motto  “ Groin  a boo,”  178 
D’ Alton  manuscripts,  577 
Epitaph  on  Nathaniel  Reuch,  593 
Maps  of  Ireland,  227  ' 

Ring  wanted,  579 
Wall  of  human  bones,  321 
Liquor’d,  and  to  liquor-up,  310,  393 
Lingaid  (Dr.  John),  French  edition  of  his  “History  of 
England,”  13,  61 

Linger  and  die,  the  name  of  a building,  552 
“ L’Intermediaire,”  French  “ N.  and  Q.”  24,  590 
Lisola  (Francis  de),  “ Present  State  of  England,”  340 
Lite  and  Ate,  460 

Literary  blunders,  355,  417,  467,  538 
Little  (W.  C.)  on  “ Oh  here’s  to  the  one  ho  ! ” 90 
Littledale  (W.  F.)  on  the  Whalley  family,  591 
Liverpool,  its  derivation,  464  ; bells  of  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  574 

L.  (J.  B.)  ou  Dr.  Johnson’s  bull,  203 
L.  (J.  H.)  on  Edmund  Kean,  445 
L.  (J.  W.)  on  Shakspeare’s  works,  506 
L,  (L.)  on  sundry  queries,  82 

Lhmdaff,  “Iter  Landavense,”  263;  Rice  Merrick’s 
treatise  on  the  bishopric,  59 
Lloft  (Capel),  jun.  noticed,  149 
Lloyd  (George)  on  prophetical  works,  34 
Rush-lights,  552 
Sobriquets  of  regiments,  540 
Vandalism,  393 

Lobby,  its  etymology,  47,  136,  198,  326 
Local  names,  their  derivation,  13 
Lock,  an  ancient  one,  216 
Lock  (G.  J.  S.)  on  goldbeaters’  skin,  42 

Radford  Semele,  a Warwickshire  legend,  501 
Ring  posy,  56 

Locke  (John),  translator  of  Le  Clerc’s  “ Eloge,”  34 
Locks,  river  and  canal,  13 
Locust  tree,  492,  561 

L’Ofre  (Sir  John),  Lord  of  Langleis,  194,  347 
London,  its  northern  heights,  208;  inedited  historical 
documents,  162;  its  history  and  chartered  franchises, 
326 

London  fortifications,  prints  of,  407 
London  Directories,  384 
London  Lord  Mayors’  portraits,  311,  363 
Longevity,  remarkable  cases,  50,  593 
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Longley  (Abp.  Charles  Thomas),  ancestry,  125.  See 
Langley 

Longmire  (Peggy),  the  Westmoreland  centenarian,  12.5 
Lottery  bills,  460 

Louis  XIV.,  letter  to  Milton,  405,  439,  464 
Lovejoy  (George)  on  Sir  John  L’Otre,  194 
Lovelace  (Richard),  his  relatives,  81 
Low- belling,  a pastime,  35 
L.  (P.  A.)  on  Ascariius,  440 
Calligraphy,  181 

Carved  cherry  and  peach  stones,  92 

Cavaliier  (Jean).  226 

Charles  the  First,  422 

Chinese  notions  of  music,  447 

Coins  commemorative  of  flower  badges.  47 

Dorislaus  (Isaac),  367 

Elizabeth  and  Isabel,  516 

Fitzroy  (Lady  Barbara),  372 

Frederic  I.,  587 

French  book  on  Norway,  301 

Griffin,  bishop  of  Ross,  277 

Hamilton  (Alex.),  his  death,  349 

Hastings  (the  late  Marquis),  41 

Japanese  ladies,  46 

Luther’s  wedding-ring,  138 

Medals  worn  as  ornaments,  394 

Milton’s  portraits,  95,  274 

Napoleon  I.:  Master  Burke,  394 

Natural  inheritance,  71 

Ortiz  (Dr.),  letter,  52 

Red  tape,  349 

Representation  of  God  the  Father,  182 

Rogers  (Daniel),  poet  and  statesman,  133,  276 

Romney’s  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton,  41 

Satirical  medal,  562 

Seal  of  Robert  de  Thoeny,  95 

Small  feet  of  Chinese  ladie.s,  230 

“ The  beginning  of  the  end,’'  64 

Time:  past,  present,  and  future,  587 

Vidame  de  Chartres,  284 

Vinci  (Leonardo  da)  “ Last  Supper,”  373 

Waller’s  ring,  444 

L.  (R.  C.)  on  homage  of  the  Irish  church  to  the  state, 
576 

Mithraism,  541 
Pedestrianism,  454 
Prophecies  of  Perogullo,  194 
Ruglen  marriages,  190 
St.  Dympna,  461 

L.  (S.)  on  “ As  mad  as  a hatter,”  158 
Tender-eyed,  428 

Ludlow  (Mrs.  Alice),  parentage,  194 
Lug  Bridge  near  Hereford,  192,  346 
Lumen  on  “ Les  Saisons,”  its  author,  36 
Luther  (Martin),  marriage-ring,  66,  138;  .satirical 
medal,  562,  612;  passage  in  his  works,  59,  137,  199, 
278;  “ De  Fide  et  Ceremoniis,”  336;  “ Von  den  Con- 
ciliis  und  Kirchen,”  528 
Luyze-kraker,  296,  373 
L.  (W.  C.)  on  East  Anglian  saints,  68 
Lyall  (Wm.)  on  first  book  stereotyped,  583 
Lycophron,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Meen,  107 
Lyly  (John),  Euphues,”  76,  ICO,  275 
Lyndhurst  (Lord),  biography  bv  Loid  Campbell,  139, 
170 

Lyte  (Rev.  H.  F.),  editor  of  his  ‘‘  Remains,”  106,  161 


Lyttelton  (Bp.  Charles),  Walpole’s  letters  to  him,  2, 
227 ; extracts  from  his  letters,  49 ; diary,  223 
Lyttelton  (Lord)  on  amphigoric  lines,  224 
Chess  by  post,  347 
Cold  as  charity,  300 
Enthusiasm  of  humanity,  479 
Galatians,  passage  in,  588 
Luther,  passage  in,  137 
Lyttelton  (Bishop),  letters,  49 
Meeting  eyebrows,  255 
Monkey,  its  derivation,  183 
Paper  knives,  284 
Prebend  or  prebendary,  320 
Subsidence  or  subsidence,  226,  320,412,  464,  589 
Thames  em.bankment,  560 

M 

MacCabe  ( W.  B.)  on  ‘‘  Grammachree  Molly,”  2 1 
Translations  and  mistranslations,  9 
Macdonald  family  of  Keppocl),  311 
Macdonnougli  (Capt,),  “ The  Hermit  in  London,”  300, 
419 

McC.  (E.)  on  Cuckoo  rimes,  204 
Natural  inheritance,  200 
St.  Michael-le-Pole,  561 
McEntore  legend,  44 

McEntore  or  MacIntyre,  116,  161,  278,346 
McGrath  (Thom.as)  on  Indian  or  Judean,  120 
McKie  (James)  on  Burns’s  unpublislied  poem,  37 
Maclean  (John),  on  the  De  Bodmin  family,  286 
Churches  not  liable  for  rates,  173 
Customs  of  manors,  470 
Deerfold  or  Darvold  forest,  6 1 1 
Greig  or  Gregg  family,  20 
Parish  registers,  right  to  search,  103,  411,  515 
Princess  Olive,  489 

Maclise  (Daniel),  children’s  illustrated  hooks,  527 
Macneil  (Hector),  “ Jeanie’s  Black  E’e,”  405,  467,  G03 
Macphail  (D.)  on  hire  = force,  299 
“ Ned  Clowter,”  a song,  321 
Primrose,  322 
St.  Fillan,  71 
Signs  at  Paisley,  103 
“ The  Miller  and  his  Three  Sons,”  129 
Macpherson  (J.)  on  the  battle  of  the  Inches,”  7,  27, 
410 

Macray  (John)  on  (3odex  Mayerianus,  146,  371 
j Oxford  librarie.?,  425 

I Ruckert  (Friedrich),  198 

I SS.  Pudens  and  Pudentiana,  144 

Stahr’s  “ Life  of  Lessing,”  348 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  an  intercepted  letter,  227 
Penmen,  536 

Percy  (Bishop),  letters,  67 
St.  Dympna,  566 

Walker  (Rev.  John),  manuscripts,  566 
Madden  (R.  R.)  on  Augustine  Wade,  114 

“ Ernest,  or  Political  Regeneration,”  149 
Maddocks  (Mrs.),  “ The  Female  Missionary  Advocate,” 
59 

Madness  feigned,  428,  469,  495,  514 
Magazines,  Irish  reprints  of  Engli.sh,  403 
M.  (A.  H.)  on  early  London  Directoiie.s,  384 
i M:i.hogaiiy  first  used  for  domestic  purpose.'^,  108 
I iJaideu's  honesty,  a pdant,  106,  341,  5G6 
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Makrocheir  on  Ball  of  Canton,  358 
Eorls  and  Thegns,  12 

Flagellation  of  women,  159  v ^4 

Hay’s  edition  of  Martial,  173 
“Nuptial  Knot,”  272 
Praed  (W.  M.),  quoted,  174 
Theodore  Paleologus,  monument,  66 
Threshold  = draishall,  67 
Malay  Archipelago,  326 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  its  stone  balcony,  41 
Malpas  shot,  a proverb,  194,  609 
Slanchester,  the  first  book  printed  there,  97,  159 
Manchester  Buildings,  Westminster,  378,  436,  464 
“ Manchester  Kebels,”  a song,  400 
Manning  family,  425 

Manning  (C.  R.)  on  Samuel  Ball  of  Canton,  414 
Manningham  (John),  “ Diary,”  47 
Manors  in  England,  lists  of,  81,  l85;  customs  of,  335, 
433,  470 

Manuel  ( J.)  on  ballad  of  “ Long  Lankin,”  93 
Demiter  = demster,  41 
Inscriptions  in  Whickham  churchyard,  104 
Marchbank  (Robert),  298 
Roman  inscriptions,  516 
Scougal’s  “ Life  of  God,”  &c.,  609 
Manx  language,  days  of  the  week,  552 
March  (Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of),  his  issue,  490 
Marchbank  (Robert),  printer  at  Newcastle,  146,  298 
Margaretting  church,  Essex,  Jesse  window,  283 
Markland  (J.  H.),  letter  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Duncan,  539 
Marlowe  (Christopher),  anecdote,  134 
Marmites,  147 
Marquery,  a plant,  611 
Marriage  dignities,  173,  275 

Marriages,  births,  burials,  and  bachelors,  duties  on,  14 
Marsh  (J.  F.)  on  Milton’s  portrait  of  Marshall,  350 
Marsh  (W.)  on  the  Apocalypse,  416 
Marshall  (E.)  on  arms  in  Iffley  church,  426 
Quotation  from  St.  Anselm,  43 
Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  Biblical  heraldry,  613 
Hall  families,  528 
St.  Giles’  church  epitaphs,  184 
Marshall  (J.  W.),  “ The  Comedy  of  Convocation,”  80, 
271 

Martial’s  Epigrams,  by  Hay,  173 
Marvell  (Andrew),  poems,  59 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  father  of  James  I.,  122, 
202,  342,  394,  516;  her  brrrial,  45 
Masey  (P.  E.)  on  coat  a female  dress,  22 
Flanders  chests,  273 
Goldbeaters’  skin,  116 
Malmesbury  Abbey,  stone  balcony,  41 
Silver  font,  439 
Sly ces  = spatula,  67 

Maskell  (J.)  on  chantries  in  Barking  church,  157 
Mason  (Charles)  on  diamonds,  336 
Firebrace  family,  240 
India  Office  library,  606 
Mason  (Sir  John)  and  his  wife,  460 
Mason  (Mrs.  Mary),  wife  of  the  poet,  epitaph,  547 
Masonic  medal,  427 

Mather  family  motto,  “Mowe  warilie,”  337,  561 
Mather  (W.  A.)  on  burial  of  gipsies,  405 
Mathew  (Father),  supposed  illegitimacy,  298 
Matile  (G.  E.)  on  the  word  Chalfont,  240 
St.  Wilhermus  de  Anglia,  242 


Matthew  (Abp.  Tobias),  ancestry,  264 
Maude  (W.)  on  Bp.  Hampden  and  the  soul’s  immortality, 
241 

Mava,  near  Canon  Froorne,  481 
Mawe  (Dr.  Leonard),  biography,  219 
May-day  carol,  400;  garlands,  424 
May  family,  287,  373,  419 

Mayne  (Jasper),  lines  on  the  recovery  of  Charles  I, 
123 

Mazes  at  Caen,  &c.,  34,  183;  engraving  of  one,  116 
M.  (B.  A.)  on  members  of  parliament,  337 
M.  (C.  W.)  on  the  eldest  son’s  wife,  262 
Kate  Kennedy’s  day,  339 
Legend  of  the  iron  gates,  250 
Meaux  Abbey,  its  history,  448 
Medal  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  288,  447 
Medals,  528;  as  a decoration,  218,  324,  394;  satirical, 
429,  517,  562,  612;  silver,  359,  418 
Medals,  jettons,  tokens,  &c.,  typographical,  520 
Meen  (Rev.  Henry),  editor  of  “ Lycophron,”  107 
Meikle  (R.)  on  Geo.  Buchanan’s  Latin  Psalms,  192 
Sketches  in  the  daily  papers,  347 
]\Ieltham,  its  history,  118 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  (Felix),  recollections  of,  520 
Meole,  its  meaning,  457,  538,  563 
Mercator  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  bull,  203 
“ Cold  as  charity,”  418 
“Mercuiius  Politicos,”  De  Foe’s  articles,  548 
Meerschaum  pipes,  colouring  of,  500,  567 
Merrick  (Rice),  treatise  on  the  bishopric  of  Llandaff,. 
59 

Mesnager  (Nicholas),  “ Negociations,”  548 
Mesta,  or  ovine  code  of  Spain,  243 
Metric  prose,  474 

Metternich  (Prince)  on  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,, 
329 

M.  (G.),  Manchester,  on  alphabet  in  one  verse,  83 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  arms  of  natural  daughters,  42 
Barbers’  forfeits,  264 
Fitzroy  (Lady  Barbara),  539 
Heraldic  query,  539 
Jolly,  540 

Natural  inheritance,  38 
Norfolk  Howard,  41 
Parish  registers,  63 

Pope  (Alex.),  was  he  of  gentle  birth?  236 
Michael  (Dominicus),  commemorated,  124 
Mickle  (Wm.  Julius),  “ There’s  nae  luck  about  the 
house,”  282 

Micklethwaite  (Dr.  Paul),  biography,  219 
Middleton  old  hall,  Youlgreave,  59,  183 
Miller  (George),  D.D.,  list  of  his  writings,  187 
Miller  (Josiah)  on  Cromwell’s  letters,  389 
“ Miller’s  Advice  to  his  Three  Sons,”  ballad,  129 
Miller’s  golden  thumb,  a proverb,  407 
Milliard  of  minutes,  527 
Mills  (A.  H.)  on  song  by  Isaac  Pocock,  245 
Milton  (John)  and  Cyriack  Skinner,  144;  epitaph  at- 
tributed to  him,  4,  37,  52;  expulsion  from  Cam- 
bridge, 13;  his  portraits  by  Marshall  and  Richardson, 
95,  159,  275,  350;  his  copy  of  “ Lycophron,”  107; 
blindness,  403,  466;  Louis  XIV.’s  letter  to  him, 
405;  quoted,  360,  493  ; relinquishes  public  worship, 
598 

Minerva  temple  on  the  Japygian  promontory,  99,  229 
Miniature  painter  of  Bath,  126,  231,  301,  444,  494 
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MiDshull  (J.  B.)  on  bell  inscriptions,  Shrewsbury,  125 
Mints,  local,  598 
Misapprehensions,  522,  610 

Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  109,  176,  220,325,344,612; 

on  the  olive,  415,  589 
Mithraioin,  541 

M.  (J.)  on  Gothic  architecture,  45 
M.  (J.)  Edinburgh,  on  IMr.  Phtz  Strathern,  601 
M.  (J.  C.)  on  Louis  XIV. ’s  letter  to  Milton,  439 
M.  (J.  F.)  on  Milton’s  portrait  by  Marshall,  159 
M.  (J.  H.)  on  flower  badge.s,  21 
Published  letters,  59 
Eose-pence,  396 
Seals,  a work  on,  21 

Miiason  of  Cyprus,  216,  321,  413,  465,  560 
M.  (0.  E.)  on  the  Oineroinathic  Society,  108 
Molini  and  Green  on  the  games  of  hop- scotch,  &c.,  368 
Monkey,  its -etymology,  127,  183,  301 
Monoyt^r  (John  Baptist),  portrait  by  Sir  G.  Kneller, 
147 

Montagu  family  letter.s,  360 

Montagu  (Lady  Mary  W.),  her  plagiarism,  192 

Montagu  (Miss),  portrait,  578 

Montgomery  (Harie),  his  regiment,  427,  534 

Monthermer  family,  554 

Montijo  (Count  de),  Spanish  ambassador,  238,  367 
Moun  (John),  smuggler,  epitaph,  5.')2 
Moore  (C.  T.  J.)  on  the  More  family,  266 
Moore  (Thomas)  on  critics’  family  likeness,  20;  “ Tom 
Cribb’s  Memorial,”  455 
Mooter,  the  toll  of  a mill,  129,  197 
Mordaunt  family  genealogy,  327,  481,  541 
More  family,  266 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  MS.  Life  of,  337,  466 
Morgan  (Lady)  in  Germany,  73 
Morgan  (Octavius)  on  Anti-Gallican  Society,  482 
Silver  gilt  ring,  482 

Morland  (Geo.),  painting  “ Sunset  View  in  Leicester- 
shire,” 337 

Morris  (G.)  on  F.  John  Polancus,  405 
Morris  (J.  P.)  on  the  meaning  of  beinond,  334 
Lyly’s  “ Euphues,”  160 

Mortimer  (Roger)  Earl  of  March,  his  issue,  490,  542 

Morton  (Sir  Albertus),  biography,  219 

Morton  (Bp.  Thomas),  368 

Mortymer  family,  409 

Moscow,  its  great  bell,  291 

iMosley  (Sir  O.^wald),  visited  by  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  399 

iMoth,  poem  on  one,  312 

Mottoes;  “ Bydand.”  427,  494  ; “God  us  ayde,”  342  ; 
“ Nec  alter  nec  aliter,’’  105;  “Bonos  amo  reliquos,” 
106;  “Mowe  warilee,”  337,  561 
M.  (R.)  on  Isaac  Dorislaus,  491 
Filius  ante  patn  in,  253 
Miller’s  thumb  of  gold,  407 
M.  (T.)  on  Raphael’s  “ Death  of  Abel,”  529 
IM.  ( r.  I.)  on  the  Leominster  duc’King-stool,  611 
iMuir  (Tlunnas),  his  eventful  career,  288,  365 
Mulet,  its  meaning,  456,  541 
Multure  of  the  miller,  129,  19  7 
Munby  (A.  J.)  on  Ripon  bonehouse,  143 
Murch  (Jerom)  on  Duncan’s  “ Relief  of  the  Poor,” 
539 

Murray  (Sir  Robert),  statesman,  196 
“ Musarum  Oxoniensium  pro  rege  suo  Soteria,”  123 


“ Music  of  the  spheres,”  19 
M.  (W.),  on  Aberdeen  castle  and  Port-hill,  12 
St.  David’s  tide,  285 
Wallace  (Sir  Wm  ),  statue,  383 
M.  (W.  R.),  on  alphabet  rhymes,  42 
]\I.  (W.  T.),  on  an  educational  book,  55 
Cancellarian  quotation,  425 
Genealogy  of  the  Royal  family,  323 
M.  (W.  W.),  on  American  slang,  480 
Myrc  (John),  “ Instructions  for  Parish  Priests,”  433, 
515 

M.  (Y.  S.),  on  Lord  Abergavenny’s  tenantry,  240 

Boyd  and  Frisby  families,  193 
Clerical  knights,  204 
Heraldic,  205 

Ludlow;  Lachard;  Lacharne,  194 
Peter  and  Patrick,  205 
Scroggs  family,  217 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  poverty  of  his  nephew,  171 
Stella’s  bequest,  204 
Tweeddale  and  Hay  families,  242 
Mystic,  a Mr.  L.,  Hannah  More  s friend,  506 

N 

Nairne  (Lady),  song  writer,  140 
Names,  curious  duplicature  of,  334 
Names  ending  in  “s,”  383 
Names  mispronounced,  20 
Names  of  places  altered,  262 

Napier  (G.  W.),  on  the  legend  of  the  iron  gates,  250 
Nash,  (R.  W.  H.),  on  medals,  359 
Nassyngton  (William  of),  quoted,  169 
National  Gallery,  420 

Natural  inheritance,  38,  70,  71,  95,  154,  200,  34-5, 
393,  484 

Naunton  (Sir  Robert),  inscription  on  his  portrait,  456 
Nave,  double,  382,  440,  493 
Negroes  in  Surinam,  382 

Neill  (E.  D.),  on  Virginia  Company’s  records,  225 
Neligan  (Dr.  W.  C.),  on  fortification,  262 
Nephrite  on  Bunbury’s  caricatures,  240 
Heraldic  query,  105,  272 
Medals  worn  for  decoration,  218 
St.  David’s  Cross,  288 

N.  (E.  S.)  on  natural  inheritance,  38,  155 
Nettleham,  monumental  inscription,  500 
Newark  peerage,  575 

Newbery  (John),  bookseller,  50 
Newbury,  Gray’s  History  of,  554,  607 
Newcastle  (Wm.  Cavendish,  IMarquess  of),  date  of  bis 
creation,  265 

Newman  (Dr.  Henry),  formation  of  his  style,  458,  490- 
Newspaper,  an  Anglo -Italian,  30,  136,  185 
Newspaper  stamp  in  Holland,  397 
Newt,  its  derivation,  93,  417 
Newton  (Alfred),  on  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  240 
' N.  (F.),  on  Sir  Robert  IMurray  Keith,  581 
I N.  (G.  W.),  on  Thomas  Baker’s  book,  346 
' “ Parliamentary  Directory,”  220 

I “ Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalebit,  404 
I Nicholas  (T.),  on  Cymru,  Cymry,  &c.,  333 
Nichols  (C.  M.),  on  papier-mache.  430 
Nichols  (J.  G.)  on  ambassadors,  392 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  188 
Hopper  (Clarence),  palocograpliist,  170 
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Nichols  (J.  G.)  on  Manchester  Buildings,  378 
Nicholson  (B.),  on  Caliban,  a Tortuga  islander,  431 
Miltonic  epitaph,  4,  37,  53 
Shakspeare’s  77th  Sonnet,  163 
Nickar  the  Soulless,”  265 
Nightbroder  (John),  of  Eyani  and  Doncaster,  335 
Nightmare,  night  werye,  379 
Nisard  (M.),  rhymes  by  a fanatic,  12,  94 
Nither  or  neether,  444,  517,  563 

N.  (J.  G.),  on  the  portraits  of  Lord  Mayors,  363 
Noake  (J,),  on  antiquities  of  Leominster,  526 
Noble  (T.  C.),  on  bell-ringing  tablets,  595 
Breeches  Bible,  593 
Cambridge  university  lists,  593 
Esvsex  marshes,  103 
“Masquarade  du  Ciel,”  its  author,  175 
Smyth  (Francis),  acrostic  anagram,  575 
Willesden  church,  175 
Wolsey’s  house,  Chancery  Lane,  218 
Noddell  (J.),  “ Christ’s  Crucifixion,”  382,  466 
Noorthouck  (John),  editor  of  Locke’s  Works,  36 
Norgate  (F.),  on  Chilendre,  “ Schipmannes  Tale,”  550 
Tip-cat,  a game,  439 
“ Virtue  of  necessity,”  610 
Norgate  (T.  S.),  on  anonymous  portrait,  45 
Norman  (Louisa  Julia),  on  Ailstcn  Hill,  &c.,  346 
T.  D.  Society,  108 

North  (E.  P.),  on  an  invalid’s  Bible,  371 
North  (W.),  anonymous  works,  480 
Northamptonshire  sneaker,  41 
Northleach  churches,  their  old  brasses,  29 
Norton  family  motto,  342 
Norway,  French  book  on,  301 
Nose-slitting  and  the  Coventry  Act,  597 

N.  P.  P.  M.  i.e.  in  perpetuam,  397 

N.  (R.  C,),  on  passages  from  Luther,  199 

N.  (U.  0.),  on  the  Bishops’  Bible,  42 
Heraldic  query,  173 
Siamese  twins,  191 
Nuptial  knot,  verses  on,  194,  272 
Nursery  dialogue,  194,  297,  345 
Nursery  rhymes,  501,  604 

N.  (W.),  on  Articles  on  Cornwall,  132 

0 

Obee-gee-ems  club,  58 

O’Connor  (Dr.  Charles),  unpublished  letters,  75 
Ogden  (Wm.),  and  George  Canning,  383,  430 
Ogilvie  family  of  Boyne,  529 
0‘Gorman  (the  Chevalier),  biography,  74 

O.  (G.  P.),  on  “Shamus  O’Brien,”  60 

0.  (H.)  on  the  letter  H,  347 
Olneromathic  Society,  108 

O.  (J.)  on  “ Ephemerides,”  a periodical,  59 

0.  (J.  N.),  on  medal  of  Cardinal  York,  242 
Medal  of  St.  George,  447 

0.  (J.  W.),  on  nose-slitting;  the  Coventry  Act,  597 
O’Keefe  (John),  song  “Spanish  Armada,”  19 
“ Old  Woman  and  her  Three  Sons,”  poetical  story,  50, 
202 

Olive  (the  pseudo-Princess),  427,  489,  608 
Ollyffe  (Thomas),  caliigraphist,  536 
Omega  on  Abp.  Roger  Walden,  60 
“Omnipotence,”  an  ora'orio,  379.  469 
Onaled  on  articles  on  Gjrinvail.  133 


Penheule  private  press,  106 

O.  (0.),  on  the  poem  “Ushag  beg  ruy,”  288 
Opals  unlucky,  59,  154 

Ordination,  the  legal  age  for,  430,  516 
“ Organ’s  Eccho,”  a song,  355 
“ Oriental  scrupulosity,”  author  of  the  phrase,  500 
Orleanist  emperor,  127,  161 
O’Rourke  (Bryan),  his  petition,  236 
Orson  and  St.  Valentine,  148 
Ortelius  (Abraham),  map  of  Ireland,  148,  227 
Ortiz  (Dr.),  letter,  52 
Ot,  as  a local  prehx,  147,  255,  322 
Outis  on  Sucksmith,  a family  name,  579 
Overbury  (Sir  Thomas)  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  216 
Owls,  a club,  294 
Oxford  libraries,  425 
Oxford,  St.  Saviour’s  college,  554,  611 
Oxford,  sculpture  in  Brasenose  College,  S3 
Oxfordshire  M.P.s  A.D.  1449-1541,  106 
Oxoniensis  on  Charles  I.’s  portrait,  270 
Dolben  (Sir  John),  338,  415 
Medal  of  Cardinal  York,  418 
Percy  (Bishop  Thomas),  18 
Oje,  or  Oe,  in  Scotch  law,  479,  565 

P 

P.  on  St.  Augustine  quoted,  148 

Son-before-the-father,  91 
Subsidence  or  subsidence,  147,  443 

P.  (A.)  on  Luther’s  wedding-ring,  66 

P.  ( i.  D.)  on  “ Jeanie’s  Black  E’e,”  405 
Paiglft,  a plant,  242.  469 
Paine  (Richard)  of  Willesden,  175 
Paisley  tavern  signs,  103 

Palseologi,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  arms,  43,  111, 
245 

Palseologus  (Theodore),  Devonshire  residence,  66 
“ Palaisse(M.  de  la),  Les  verites  de,”  194 
Palm  Sunday,  called  Fig  Sunday,  553 
Palmer  (Thomas), rector  of  Kenmare,  427 
Pause  = to  dress  a wound,  34,  93,  137,  229,  464 
Pantaloon,  origin  of  the  v/ord,  62,  298 

P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  Hareldus  Applebone,  126 
Cob  Hall,  12 

Inscription  on  a fountain,  104 

Pipe  colouring,  567 

Poets  of  Holland,  59 

Red  rose  unlucky  i Miss  Ray,  339 

Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain,  428 

Tipteerer,  128 

Walker  (Rev^  John),  manuscripts,  483 
Wiclif,  manuscript  attributed  to  him,  84 
Paper,  gilt-edged,  20 
Paper  collars,  cravats,  &c.,  312 
Paper  knives,  first  use  of  the  ivory,  284 
Papier-mache',  its  origin,  430 
Paris,  its  parks  and  gardens,  519 
Paris  (Matthew)  “ History,”  448 
Parisian  tones,  70 

Parliament,  the  Long  and  Reformed,  189,  347 
Parliamentary  histories,  189,  347,  413 
Parish  registers  and  births,  63,  248,386,471;  right 
to  search,  103,  319,  411,  489,  51.5,  586 
Parker  (John),  rector  of  Churchover,  descendants, 
383 
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Parr  (Dr.  Samuel)  Ode  to,  360  ; “ Addre^is  ” to,  458 

Parr  (Thomas),  supposed  longevity,  594 

Parrots,  their  habits,  654 

Party,  in  the  sense  of  person,  206 

Paschal  lamb  as  an  offering,  476 

Pasquils,  Scottish,  350 

Paston,co.  Northampton,  its  tithe-book,  122.  231 
Patterson  clan,  383 
P.  (A.  V.)  on  Gift  of  Tongues,”  194 
Payne  (J.)  on  cross  and  pile,  63 
“’Drabbit  it,”  68 
L,  a Eoman  numeral,  417 
Milton,  John  (quotation),  493 
P.  (C.  W.)  on  natural  inheriiance,  70 
P.  (D.)  on  Syon  cope,  317,  363,  408,  471 
Tapestry  maps,  606 

P.  (D.  G.)  on  strategy,  or  military  chess,  146 
Peach  stones  carved,  33,  92 

Peacock  (Edward)  on  R.  Abbot,  vicar  of  Cranbroke, 
108 

Aberley  (Richard),  rector  of  Llyswen,  217 
Ambulaus,  Farrittas,  and  Desept  (Captains),  381 
Anne  of  Fiickley,  co.  York,  504 
Appleton  (Sir  Henry)  of  South  Bemfieet,  507, 
558 

Callis  “On  sewers,”  MS.,  172 

Dorislaus  (Isaac),  parentage,  287 

English  manors,  185 

Gilford  (John)  of  Chichester,  359 

Gipsies’  burial,  557 

Isle  of  Axhohne  muster  roll,  33 

Liquor’d,  393 

Manors,  the  customs  of,  335 
Mavor,  near  Canon  Froome,  481 
Noddell’s  “ Christ’s  Crucifixion,”  382 
Parliamentary  history,  413 
Prisoners  of  war,  34 
Stonehouse  (W.  Brocklehurst),  55 
Pedestrianism,  454,  537 
Pedigrees,  family,  457 

Peel  (Sir  Robert)  and  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
143 

Peel’s  coflfee-house,  its  newspapers,  158 
Peerages  for  life  in  Scotland,  457 
Pemberton  (Sir  Francis),  date  of  his  death,  424 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  articles  on  Cornwall,  132 
“ He’s  gone  North  about,”  228 
Threshold  = dreshel,  138 
Penheule  private  press,  106,  203 
Penmanship,  writers  on,  458,  536,  563 
Penny  (VV.  C.)  on  the  Pretender’s  portrait,  321 
Perogrullo,  the  prophecies  of,  194,  302 
Perceval  (Robert),  M.D.,  his  publications,  596 
Perch,  a measure,  360,  446 

Percy  (Bishop  Thomas),  151,  273,  368;  ancestry, 
325;  letter  to  John  Price,  18,  67;  letters  to  Thomas 
Astle,  25,  52;  photograph  of  his  birth-place,  140; 
acquaintance  with  Wm.  Cowper,  151;  a policy  of  in- 
surance, 587 

Peries  (Comte  de  Fermas),  strategy,  or  military  chess, 
146 

Perig  >rd  (Louis  Maria  Anne  Talleyrand)  and  the  Prince 
of  Tiimmers,  65 

P.  (E.  T.)  on  Sir  Richard  Prideaux,  490 
Peter  and  Patrick  as  convertible  terms,  205 
Peters  (Hugh),  noticed,  423 


Petrie  (Dr.  George),  Life  and  Labours,  23 
Peyton  (J.  L.)  on  “ The  Times”  table  of  contents,  201 
P.  (F.)  on  Hastings  and  Conway  families,  213 
Queen  doing  penance,  554 
Pfahlgraben,  earthworks  on  the  Rhine,  523 
P.  (G.)  on  Wedgwood  3vare,  361 
Phelps  (Samuel)  in  the  character  of  Bottom,  20 
Phenomenon  at  Bath,  125,  182,  321 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  59,  108 
Phillips  (Jas.)  on  genealogical  queries,  184 
Phillott  (F.)  an  inscription  on  the  Howse  family,  31 
Plioenix  Park,  Dublin,  origin  of  the  name,  598 
Physical  phenomena  in  England,  288,  372,  4-70 
Piastre,  its  value,  405 
Piccadilly,  early  notices,  415 
Pickford  (J.)  on  Bp.  Percy  of  Dromore,  151,  368 
Pidekeswell  family  arms,  482 
Piesse  (Septimus)  on  poker  drawings,  447 
Pig-faced  lady,  118 

Piggot  (John),  jun.,  on  altar  cloths,  86 
Apocalypse  illustrated,  132 
Appleton  of  South  Bemfleet,  558 
Artillery  of  the  middle  ages,  462 
Ballot  box  of  1417,  261 
Bell  literature,  137 

Brotherhoods  in  the  English  Church,  313 
Bull,  138 

Caxton’s  “ Death-bed  Repentance,”  401 
Caxton’s  “Game  and  Rlaye  of  the  Ghe.sse,”  592 
Chalices  with  bells,  64 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  460,  504,  573 
Griddle-cake,  602 

Imp,  applied  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  81 
Jesse  windows,  283 
Maze  in  Chartres  cathedral,  183 
Medals  a rew'ard  of  merit,  324 
Opals,  154 

Painting  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  288 
Quintain,  458 

Reaping  machines  of  the  Guuls,  575 
Regalia  queries,  458 
Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain,  469 
Silver  font,  3*12 
Syon  cope,  184 

Wolsey  (Cardinal),  full-face  portrait,  599 
“You  be  blowed,”  439 
Pigot  diamond,  196 

Pigot  (Arthur)  on  a Jewish  vessel,  532 
Pigot  (George)  on  a remark  by  Disraeli,  529 
Pike  (J.)  on  old  play  bills,  379 
Pikey  = gipsy,  a Kentish  wor#,  56,  417,  491 
Pilgrim  family  arms,  505 

Pinkerton  (John)  and  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  554 

Pitt  (William)  and  the  coalition  at  Pilnitz,  597 

P.  (J.)  on  “ The  Caravansarai,”  404 

P.  (K.)  on  Tuke  family  arms,  428 

Plants,  names  of  English,  191,  242,  414,  469,512,565 

Platform  = ground  plan,  325 

Plato  on  affliction  and  old  age,  587 

Plautus,  text  of  his  “ Truculentus,”  127,  253,  345 

Play  bills  for  sale,  379,  469 

Plessis  = park,  506,  604 

Plumbe  (W.  A.)  on  “Fingal,  a Fine-Eirin,”  596 

Pocock  (Isaac),  song  on  “ Woman’s  heart,”  245 

Poem,  an  early  English,  138 

Poetry  at  a discount,  11  , 
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Poets  of  Holland,  59,  443 
Polancus  (F.  John),  manuscripts,  405 
“ Pons  Toinitius,”  its  meaning,  34 
Ponsonby  (Col.  H.  F.)  on  Guidons,  391 
Letter  H,  441 
Eegiinental  badges,  390 
Troop  of  liorse-guaids,  .534 

Pope  (Alex.),  was  lie  of  gentle  birth?  23G;  Eastern 
priests,  204 

Poplar  parish,  its  history,  196 
Poreutius  (Thomas),  inscription  in  a Bible.  31,  371 
Porson  (Richard),  parody  of  a couplet,  508 
Portcuttle,  a fish,  531,  608 

Portioner,  in  Scottish  law,  166,  318,  479,  565,  610 
Portrait,  anonymous,  45,  116;  in  bibliographical  dic- 
tionaries, 10;  copyright  of,  12;  French,  360 
Postal  query  of  the  last  century,  360 
Pot,  an  everlasting,  382,  442,  518 
Power  (John)  on  the  first  hook  steivotyjed,  582 
“Laye  of  the  Purple  Falcon,”  115 
P.  (P.)  on  Rad.  de  Eure,  183 
Eldest  son’s  wife,  344 
Natural  inheritance,  200 
“ Oil  I here’s  to  the  One  ho  ! ’ 183 
Ray  (Miss),  447 
Eight  to  expect  an  answer,  184 
Rizzio  (Daniel),  was  he  a priest?  516 
Satirical  tobacco-stopper,  516 
Wedgwood  ware,  413 
Praed  (W.  M ) satire  on  George  IV.,  174 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  altar  lights  at  All-Hallows,  227 
Epitaph  on  an  engine-driver,  226 
Prebend,  or  prebendary,  229,  320 
Predictions,  424 

Prerogative  Court,  literary  researches  at  the,  448 
Pretender’s  portrait,  173,  320,  416,  470,  518.  See 
Stuart 

Price  (J.)  on  the  primrose  in  Suffolk,  173 
Price  (J.  E.)  on  bell  inscrifitions,  68 
“ Ossa  inferre  licebit,”  153 
Price  (Laurence),  Christmas  bouk,  185 
Prideaux  (Master),  3,  227,  276 
Prideaux  (Sir  Richard),  relatives,  427,  490 
Priestley  (Dr.  Joseph),  destruction  of  his  library,  64 
Primrose  in  Suffolk,  173,  322 

Printers’  marks,  448;  medals,  jettons,  toke.ns,  &c.,  520 
Printing  inventions,  485 

Prior  (R.  C.  A.)  on  popular  names  of  plants,  106 
“ Prisoners  of  War,”  list  of,  34 
Prog,  its  etymology,  173,  276 
Prognostications,  a.d.  1-^2,  81 
Prophecy  on  the  Eastern  question,  79 

Proverbs  and  Phrases : — 

All  in  your  eye,  480 

Apple-pie  order,  69,  157 

As  proud  as  a dog  with  side-pockets,  529 

Blowed:  “ You  be  blowed,”  361,  439 

Cold  as  charity,  217,  300,  418 

Comparisons  are  odious,  116 

Contradictory  proverbs,  404,  468 

’Drabbit  it,  68,  160 

Enthusiasm  of  humanity,  479 

Germain’s  lips,  170,  468 

Hatter:  As  mad  as  a hatter,  64,  158 

Hawthorn  and  harvest,  554 


j Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

j He’s  gone  North  about,  145,  223 

j In  a horn,  480 

I Inside  track,  480 

I ]\fagna  est  veritas  et  prrcva’ebit,  261,  404 
j Malpas  : Like  Malpas  shot,  higgledy-piggledy,  194 
! Miller’s  golden  thumb,  407 

I Music  of  the  spheres,  19,  70 

i Ne  sutor  supra  creifidam,  320,  396,  412,  441, 

I _471 

I Nine  tailors  make  a man,  84 
I Oh  ! the  pride  of  the  cobbler’s  dog,  529 
j Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,  526 
' * 0.  K.,  “ All  correct,”  480 

j Oriental  scrupulosity,  500 

! Over  the  left.  480 

I Perfidious  Albion,  32 

! Pot;  “Going  to  pot,”  33,  70 

I Pottle-deep  potations,  425 

j Property  has  its  duties,  271 

j Queen  Anne  is  dead,  405,  467 

I Qiii  nescit  orare  ascendat  montes,  81 
I Scoggins’  heirs,  484 

j Shooting  the  moon,  383 

I Sun.ihine  of  St.  Eulalie,  460 

; The  beginning  of  the  end,  64 
I The  king  can  do  no  wrong,  481,  556 

Time  is  money,  162 

Virtue  of  necessity,  173,  277,  370,  440,  539,  61 
Vita  brevis,  ars  longa,  46,  116 
i Proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases  collected  by  W.  C. 

^ Hazlitt,  614 

\ Prowett  (C.  G.)  on  English  kings  and  the  crown  of 
j France,  587 

j Indian  or  Judean,  371 

i Modern  Latinity,  94,  156 

! Shelley’s  “ Ode  to  Liberty,”  475 
! Prussia,  founder  of  the  monarchy,  284;  its  history,  18 
, Pryme,  or  De  la  Pryme  family,  80 
' Psalm  xc.,  its  authorship,  82 
P.  (T.)  on  anonymous  portrait,  116 
Motto  “ Nec  alter  nec  aliter,”  105 
Pudsey  (Sir  John),  knt,  60 
Pulling  (E.  W.  R.)  on  satirical  medal,  429 
“ Punch,”  artists  of  the  cartoons,  527,  560 
P.  (W.)  on  Wm.  Combe,  author  of  “ Dr.  Syntax,”  545, 
569 

Dodo,  448,  470 
Horse’s  head  in  churches,  603 
Olive  (the  pseudo-princess),  603 
Penmen,  458,  563 
St.  Mary-le-Straud,  438 
Shipbuilding,  14 
Stealing  a corpse,  527 
P.  (W.  F.)  on  “ Queen  Anne  is  dead,’’  467 
P.  (W.  P.)  on  Delligrout,  a royal  pottage,  244  J 
“ Farewell  feldefare,”  181 
St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  108 
Pye  (Henry  James),  “ Democrat,”  460 
Pyne  (W.  H.),  author  of  “ Wine  and  Walnuts,”  16 
Pynsent  (Sir  Win.),  bart.,  portrait,  383 

Q 

Quakers  presented  at  court,  80 
Qualtagh,  a Manx  custom,  424 
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Quintain  at  Offliam,  458,  533 
Quitantia  = quittance,  quit-rent,  290,  535 

Quotations : — 

A horse,  iny  kingdom  for  a liorse,  312.  373 

A pebble  in  the  parent  stream,  194 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  46,  116,  393 

Ab  abusu  ad  usum  non  valet  consequentia,  60 

And  if  the  outworks  of  my  God,  59 

Come  forth  out  of  thy  royal  chambers,  360,  493 

Doubt  is  Devil-born,  20 

Et  medicae  adsunt  artes  herbarumque  potestas,  81 
Facile  est  inventis  addere,  GO 
Free  as  the  wind  that  wafts  from  pole  to  ]inle,  579 
Freed  from  the  fury  of  a tempestuous  world,  360 
How  few  think  of  the  thinking  few,  194,  322 
Hie  liber  est  in  quo  quasrit  sua  dogmata  quisque, 
506 

It  was  noon:  the  hot  winds  sighing,  59 
IMay’s  red  lips  are  breathed  apart,  194 
ileanwhile  our  sorrows  went,  360 
Mundus  vult  decipi;  ergo  decipiatur,  337 
; Populus  vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur,  337 
Qoi  vult  decipi,  decipiatur,  337 
Se  non  lieto  almen  tranquillo,  506 
Sh  Peter,  “Judged  by  St.  Peter,”  81,  157 
Tlie  sceptred  king,  the  burdened  slave,  506 
The  smile  that  withered  to  a sneer.  506,  589 
Tliese  are  thy  wondrous  works,  194 
Time  is  money,  162 

Time,  that  aged  nurse,  rock’d  me  to  patience,  405, 
518 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind,  96 

Totum  hoc  indictum  volo,  60 

When  house  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent,  508 

Who  leap  o’er  all  eternal  truths,  360 

Whose  praise  is  censure,  194 

Within  this  marble  casket  lies,  508 

Ye  choirs  of  angels,  sing  me  to  my  rest,  194 

K 

P.  on  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  arms,  384 
Douglas  family,  231 
“ Golden  Vanity,”  607 
“ Jeanie’s  Black  E’e,”  603 
Scottisli  Directories,  273 
Shunamite’s  house,  408 
R.  (Edinburgh)  on  Rihel  or  Rachel,  220 
Rachel  or  Rahel,  220 

Kadcliffe  (Noell)  on  Calculating  children,  126 
Plants,  their  popular  names,  513 
“ Prophecies  of  Pero  Grullo,”  302 
Radford  Semele,  a Warwickshire  legend,  501 
Rahel,  or  Rachel,  220 
Raihoad  locomotion  over  hills,  401 
Rait,  rente,  reit,  a plant,  263,  323,  455 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  house  at  Beckenham,  480;  poem 
“ To  Cynthia,”  508 

Ramaae  (C.  T.)  on  “ Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,”  393 
Burns’s  “ Bonnie  Jean,”  592 
Burns’s  unpublished  stanza,  281,  516 
Caudine  forks,  126 
Customary  weavers,  197,  516 
Caulonia,  and  battle  of  the  Sagras,  573 
Italy,  natural  phenomenon  in,  356 


Ramage  (C.  T.)  on  Lyttelton  (Bishop),  diary,  223 
Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,  526 
“ Property  has  its  duties,”  &c.,  271 
Plato  on  affliction,  587 
Tait  (Abp.)  early  years,  6 

Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Japygian  promontory,  99 
“ Time  is  money,”  162 
“ Virtue  of  necessity,”  173 
Rands  family,  co.  Lincoln,  500 
Raphael,  “ Death  of  Abel,”  529,  610 
Rathbreasil,  its  locality,  529 
Raven  (J.  J.)  on  bell  inscriptions,  68 
Raworth  family,  67 
Rawthmell’s  coffee-house,  147 

Ray  (Miss  Martha),  her  murder,  339,  447,  448;  burial 
place,  489,  514 

R.  (C.  J.)  on  Sir  Wm,  Compton,  bart.,  217 
Eardisley,  co.  Hereford,  324 
Holford  (Sir  Richard),  parentage,  241 
Karver  monument,  380 
Two  Christian  names,  380,  564 
; Westhope,  co.  Salop,  56 
i Reader’s  maxim,  500 
Reading  Abbey,  its  hi.'>tory,  314 
Realm,  its  pronunciation,  334,  413,  599 
Reaho  (J.  F.)  on  Apocalypse  illustrated,  270 
Reaping  machines  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  575  >■ 

Record  Commission  for  Scotland,  83,  159 
Redburn  church,  bellringers’  rules,  192 
Redgrave  (G.  R.)  on  ]\Iartin  Luther,  528 
Supposed  madness,  514 
Motto:  “ Crom  a boo,”  561 
Redgrave  (Samuel)  on  dictionary  of  artist.^!,  32 
I Red  Lion  club,  lOS 
} Red  tape,  its  origin,  349 
Regalia  queries,  458 
Regimental  badges,  194,  312,  390 
Regiments,  sobriquets  of,  298,  349,  540 
I Registration  in  Holland,  44 
j Reichel  (0.  J.)  on  the  prefix  “ Of,”  147 
Religion  made  an  umbrella,  238 
Removal  to  another  house,  custom  on,  359 
Reporting  private  conversation,  478 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  “St.  Cecilia,”  14,  41,  62 
R.  (F.)  on  James  I.,  342 

Plants,  their  popular  names,  512 
R.  (H.)  on  Wardlaw  family  of  Pitreavie,  174 
Rhodocanakis  (His  Highness  Captain  the  Prince)  cif 
Bvzantine  families’  arms,  112,  245 
R.  (H.  W.)  on  brooch  or  broach,  371 
’Drabbit  it,  160 
Conseil  des  Prud’hommes,  597 
Rait.  reate,  reit,  323 

Watson  (John)  alias  “ How  Santjon  ” 360^ 
Richard,  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  “ de  Area  Mystica,”  484^ 
563 

Richard  de  Castre’s  prayer  to  Jesus,  47 
Ricliard  I.,  burial  of  his  remains,  36 
Richardson  (Joseph)  on  “ Hughie  Spiers,”  312 
Richardson  (Samuel).  “ Clarissa,”  375 
Richmond  (Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of),  letter,  526 
I Richmond  (Duche.ss  of),  in  the  Rue  des  Ceiidres,  261 
Riddle,  metrical,  501,  604 

R de,  showing  the  Martini  breech  action,  263,  347 
Riley  (H.  T.)  on  bent  coins,  370 

Childe,  or  Childcrne,  name,  370,  567 
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Riley  (H.  T.)  on  Carfax,  its  derivation,  372 
Halantow;  Rumbelow,  369 
Inscription  in  Langford  church,  371 
Persistence  of  tradition,  333 
“Virtue  of  necessity,”  370 

Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  R.  Goodrich’s  “ Psalter,’’  401 
“ Graminachree  Molly,”  1.57 
Handel’s  Psalm  tunes,  297 
May-day  carol,  400 
Price  (Laurence),  Chidstmas  book,  185 
“ There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house,”  370 
Wade  (John  Augustine),  294 
Worcestershire  carol,  157 

Ring  in  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  579;  silver  gilt,  482 
Ring  posy,  56 

Rings  temp.  George  IV.,  242,  323 

Ripon  bonehouse,  143 

Rix  (Joseph),  M.D.,  on  Davies  query,  396 

Rizzio  (David),  was  he  a priest?  122,  516,  611 

R.  (J.)  on  Syon  cope,  364 

R.  (L.  M.  M ) on  a passage  in  Byron,  20 

R.  (M.)  on  newt  and  ask,  93 

R.  (M.  H.)  on  Bezique,  157 

Roach  (R.),  “ Imperial  Standard  of  the  Messiah,”  34 
Roberts  family,  579 

Robert smen,  thieves  or  bad  characters,  189,  300,  395 
Robinson  (C.  J.)  on  Crednell,  517 

Bradwardine  family  and  castle,  577 
Deerfold  or  Darvold  forest,  528 
Epitaph  on  John  Geers  of  Garnons,  261 
Iter  Landavense,  263 
Kennion  (Edward),  artist,  263 
Matthew  (Abp.  Toby),  ancestry,  264 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  176 

Rohinson  (Henry  Crabb),  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and 
Correspondence,  420,  582,  61*3 
Robinson  (Mrs.  Mary),  portraits,  173,  348 
Robsart  (Lady  Amy),  her  death,  384,  587 
Roche  (James)  of  Cork,  75 
Rock  (Dr.  Daniel)  on  “ Nightes  verray,”  438 
Rodomontade,  origin  of  the  word,  379 
Rogers  (Dr.  Charles)  on  Burns,  O’Byrne,  362 
Erskine  and  Brown  families,  578 
Glencairn  earldom,  505 
Newark  peerage,  575 
Primitive  font,  199,  340 
Wallace  family,  530 

Rogers  (Daniel),  son  of  the  protomartyr,  21, 133,1 56,  276 

Rolleston  (Miss),  “ Book  of  Canticles,”  90 

Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain,  428,  469,  516 

Roman  pavement  in  Bucklersbury,  479 

Roman  remains  in  Dorsetshire,  497 

Rombelow,  illustrations  of  the  word,  65,  369 

Romney  (George),  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton,  41 

Roodee,  origin  of  the  word,  228 

Roomland,  or  Romeland,  333 

Rose,  the  red  one  unlucky,  339 

Rosemary,  the  honour  of  the  gift  of,  60 

Rose-pence,  its  diminution  in  value,  337,  396 

Rosicrucians  their  history,  590 

Ross,  the  bishopric  of,  141,  272.  277 

Ross  (C.)  on  the  Canning  episode,  143 

Canning  and  the  ruptured  Ogden,  430 
Rossini’s  funeral,  music  at,  22 

Rousseau  (J.  J.),  his  hotel  at  Vevey,  358;  Ccmbe’s 
letter  to  him,  569 


Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  486 
Royce  (David)  on  the  Pretender’s  portraits,  470 
R.  (S.)  on  William  Bewick,  555 
E.  J.  Collins,  445 
Miniature  painter  at  Bath,  231 

R.  (T.)  on  neether  or  nither,  517 
Riickert  (Friedrich),  German  poet,  198 
Rugden  marriages,  190 

Rumbelow,  illustrations  of  the  word,  65,  369 
Runic  monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  232 
Rush  (Mr.),  newspapers  sold  during  his  trial,  170 
Rush-lights  not  obsolete,  552 
Russell  (C.  P.)  on  miniature  painters  at  Bath,  494 
Russell  (Sir  Francis),  his  letter,  82 
Rusticus  on  coat  the  dress  of  women,  22 
L,  a Roman  numeral,  417 
Sobriquets, of  regiments,  349  i 

Tailor  stories  and  jokes,  160 
Rylstone,  the  white  doe  of,  343 

S 

S.  on  Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  273 

Legends  of  saints  in  verse,  321 
“ The  World’s  best  Wealth,”  313 
Realm,  its  pronunciation,  334 
St.  Triphon  and  St.  Saphorin,  459 
S.  (A.)  on  Arnold’s  “ Forsaken  Merman,”  33 
Sacharissa,  i.  e.  Dorothy  Sidney,  1 
Sadler  (Anthony),  D.D.,  vicar  of  Mitcham,  483 
Sadler  (John),  “ Masquarade  du  Ciel,”  175 
S.  (A.  G.)  on  a yard  of  ale,  179 
Sage  (E.  J.)  on  the  Brett  family,  465 
Sagras,  the  battle  of  the,  573 
Sailors  with  bludgeons,  173,  298 
St.  Alban,  churches  dedicated  to  him,  172,  277,  323, 
49i 

St.  Alban’s  press,  a.d.  1480-1486,  119 
St.  Amphibalus,  a British  martyr,  45,  9 1 
St.  Anne,  brotherhood  of  the  mass  of,  12 
St.  Audben’s,  Dublin,  its  bell,  46 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  quoted,  148,  272 
St.  Bacchus  noticed,  118 
St.  Bernard,  his  vision,  60 
St.  Bridget,  the  prophetess  of  the  North,  385 
St.  David,  his  arms,  288;  his  tide,  285 
St.  Dympna,  V.  M.,  403,  461,  566 
St.  Eulalie  and  sunshine,  460 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  medal,  288,  447 
St.  Giles’s  church,  monumental  inscriptions,  81 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  England,  130,  299,  348; 
letters,  527 

St.  J.  M.  (H.  A.),  on  Bdzique,  a game,  253 
First  book  printed  in  Manchester,  159 
St.  Joane,  virgin,  her  “ Life,”  502 
Saint  Lambert  (Charles  Francis  de),  36 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  its  hidden  treasure,  285 
St.  Mary-le- Strand,  engravings,  82,  438 
St.  Michael  and  All  Saints,  dedications  so  named,  80 
St.  Michael  and  haberdashery,  22,  70 
St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  108 
Sr.  Patrick’s  day,  235 
SS.  Pudens  and  Pudentiana,  144 
St  Richard,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  tomb,  36 
St.  Saviour’s  college,  Oxford,  554,  61 1 
St.  Schiria  on  meole,  a servant,  563 
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St.  Swithin  on  nursery  dialogue,  345 

St.  Syinphorianus,  459,  518 

St.  Triphon  and  St.  Saphorin.  459,  518 

St.  Valentine  and  Orson,  148 

St.  Wendreda,  68,  138 

St.  Wilhennus  de  Anglia,  242 

Saints,  East  Anglian.  68,  138 

Saints,  legends  of,  in  verse,  321 

Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Guidon  flag,  300 

Mesta,  or  ovine  code  of  Spain,  243 
Panse  = to  dress  a wound,  34 
Prophecy  on  the  Eastern  question,  79 
Salette,  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at,  598 
Salmon,  its  cheapness  in  1649,  125 
Saltero  (Dan),  coffee-house  and  museum,  580 
Sam:  “My  dog  Sam,”  147 
Sandalium  on  the  history  of  velocipedes,  498 
Sandars  (Harry)  on  h bby,  326 

Collier’s  “ Bibliographical  Catalogue,”  380 
Sandes  (Sir  Win.),  Lord  Sandes  of  the  Vine,  127,  273 
Sandland  (John  Dornlin),  81 

Sandwich  (John  Montagu,  4th  Earl  of)  and  Miss  Kay, 
339,  447,  488,  542,  608,  611 
Sandys  (R.  H.)  on  Aristotle  and  Solomon,  205 
Sandys  (Wm.)  on  old  Christmas  carol,  385 
Halantow,  rumbelow,  65 
Worcestershire  carol,  157 

Sans  (Sir  Wm.),  chamberlain  of  Henry  VIII.,  127,  273 
Saunders  (SirEdwd.),  Lord  Chief  Baron,  381,  442,  537 
Saunders  (Joseph),  MS.  inscriptions  in  St.  Giles’s,  81 
Savoch,  destruction  of  the  house  of,  459 
Savory  (C.  H.)  on  brasses  in  Cirencester  and  Northleach 
churches,  29 

Sawceflem,  used  by  Chaucer,  517 
S.  (C.)  on  Boyd,  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  287 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  MS.  Life  of,  337 
“ Scarf  of  Gold  and  Blue,”  a poem,  405 
Scarfs  at  funerals,  336,  395 

Scheldt  (Christian  Lewis),  “ Origines  Guelficse,”  290 
Schimmelpennick  (P.)  on  Shakspeare  and  Whittington, 
148 

Schin  on  trisecting  a given  angle,  32 
Bull,  account  of  the,  58 
Charade,  297 

D’Israeli  (Benjamin)  on  the  Jews,  609 

Irish  song,  263 

Odd  Yankees,  145 

“ The  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  556 

The  nuptial  knot,  272 

“You  be  blowed,”  439 

Schrumpf  (G.  A.)  on  game  of  Jeu  de  la  guerre,  146 
Sizes  of  French  books,  465 
Scoggins’  heirs,  origin  of  the  expression,  484 
Scotenay,  or  Scotney,  family,  332,  395 
Scott  (J.  E.)  on  the  rebels  in  Derby,  415 
Scott  (R.  T.)  on  Chatelherault,  254 
Scott  (S.  D.)  on  Serjeants,  252 

Scott  (Sir  Walter)  at  college,  214;  poverty  of  his 
nephew,  171,  273,  344,  396;  his  death,  443 
Scottish  Directories,  early,  149,  273,  322 
Scottish  life  peerages,  457 
Scottish  Record  Commission,  83,  159 
Scougal  (H.),  “ Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,”  583,  609 
Screws,  flat-iieaded,  242 
Scroggs  family,  2 1 6 

Scrope  (Isabel),  184,  230,  277,  345,  393,  437,  599 


Scrope  (S.  T.),  jun.,  on  mistletoe  on  the  oak,  176 
Scrutator  on  George  Morland’s  painting,  337 
Scuted,  its  meaning,  459 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  a Jew’s  eye,  265 
London  Directories,  467 
“ The  Hermit  in  London,”  419 
Will  o’  the  Wisp  at  Croft,  321 
Seals,  works  on,  21 

Sebastian  on  regimental  badges  and  mottoes,  312 
Secunder  Mally,  35 

Selkirk  (Alex.),  monument  at  Juan  Fernandez,  69 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  believers  or  unbelievers,  80 
Campbell’s  “ Hohenlinden,”  519 
Embalming  in  America,  310 
Letter  H,  260,  390 
Nonsense  verses,  224 
Penmen,  536 
Prose  and  poetry,  11 
Registrations,  parish  and  civil,  471 
Thomson’s  Musidora,  392 
Tailor  stories  and  jokes,  160,  297 
Sentry  fields,  147,  254 

Serjeants-at  law,  biography,  14;  of  olden  time,  47,  156, 
251,  470.  564 

Serres  (Jo!m  Thomas),  “Life,”  579 
Serres  (Wilmot),  brother  of  the  pseudo  Princess  Olive, 
489,  608 

Seven  deadly  sins,  paintings  of,  288 
Sex,  signs  of  befure  birth,  288 
Seymour  (Alfred)  on  natural  inheritance,  38 
S.  (F.  M.)  on  Sir  John  Cass’s  charity,  195 
Elliot  of  Erlton,  104 

“ Honour,  Antiquity,  &c.,  of  Trade,”  220 
Latin  equivalents,  34 
Montgomery  (Harie),  427 
Ogilvie  family  of  Boyne,  529 
“ Origines  Guelficge,’  290 
Oye,  or  Oe,  in  Scotch  law,  479 
Scottish  Record  Commission,  83 
Smyth  family  of  Inveresk,  166 

Shakspeare : — 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  11.  sc.  2 : “ Your  con- 
siderate stone,  191 

Hamlet,  Act  iV.  sc.  5:  “ Pelican''  594 
Othello,  Act  11.  sc.  2,  Indian  or  Judean,  120 
Shakspeare  (William),  songs  quoted  by  him,  26;  pas- 
sage in  “ Macbeth,”  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  124; 
i-esidence  in  Loudon,  148;  seventy-seventh  Sonnet, 
166;  engravers  of  liis  Works,  406;  London  city 
friends,  520;  contemjjorary  allusions  to  him,  550 
Shakspearian  genealogies,  495  J 
“ Shamus  0’B^•ie^,”  by  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  60,^138 
Shamrock  described,  235 
Sharman  (Julian)  on  Amphigory,  145 
Spanish  etiquette,  456 

Sharpe  (Samuel)  on  a passage  in  Galatians,  551 
Shaw  family,  177,  315,  509 

Shaw  (A.  M.)  on  the  battle  of  the  Inches,  315,  508 
Shaw  (J.  B.)  on  a passage  in  Plautus,  345,  392 
“ Virtue  of  necessity,”  277,  539 
“Vita  brevis,  ars  longa,”  116 
Shaw  (Samuel)  on  an  anonymous  work,  80 
Boulter  (Thomas),  492 
Charles  I.’s  stick,  447 
Numismatic,  467 
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Shaw  (W.  G.)  on  the  battle  of  the  Inches,  17  6 
She'ep-shearinp^  saying,  575 

Shelley  (P,  B.),  his  death,  429;  “ Ode  to  Liberty,”  475 
Shem  on  horse’s  head  in  aconstics,  500 
Sherbourne  missal,  482 

Sheridan  (R.  B.),  picture  of  his  first  wife,  14,  41,  62; 

lines  upon  Lady  Fordyce,  313 
Sheriffs,  list  of  county  high,  382 
Shillelah  in  Ireland,  235 
Shipbuilding,  14,  70,  136 
Shipton  (Mother),  the  Prophesie  of,  405,  609 
Shirley  (E.  P.)  on  the  Mordaunt  family,  541 
Shivering,  or  chittering  bite,  41 

Shrewsbury,  St.  Julian’s  church  bell  inscriptions,  125; 

window  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  283 
Shunamite’s  house,  408 
Shute  (Rev.  Josiah),  biography,  219 
Siamese  twins,  191 

Sidmouth,  co.  Devon,  history  of  the  manor,  433 
Sidney  (Dorothy),  Waller’s  “ Sacharissa,”  1 
Sigma  on  the  gift  of  rosemary,  60 
Simcoe  (H.  A.),  his  Penlieule  private  press,  106,  203 
Simonides  (Dr.  Constantine),  146,  274,  371,  389 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  the  first  book  stereotyped,  478 
Imp,  its  ancient  meaning,  202 
“The  Times,”  table  of  contents,  124 
Weather  prognostic,  191 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Adam  and  Eve,  275 
Admire  = to  wonder,  43 
Angle  problem,  94 
Apron,  its  pronunciation,  392 
Bydand,  494 
Cade  lamb,  1 60,  463 
Carfax,  its  derivation,  272 
Chaucer,  hard  words  in,  89,  180,  291 
Every,  singular  or  plural,  584 
Final  -e  in  early  English,  215 
“ Havelok”  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  357 
Monkey,  its  etymology,  183 
Poetic  diction  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  268 
Prog,  its  meaning,  276 
Realm,  its  orthography,  413 
Roberdsmen:  “ take  ” for  “ give,”  395 
Roodee,  origin  of  the  word,  228 
Watershed,  its  derivation,  215 
World,  its  age,  203 

Skimmerton,  a rural  pastime,  529,  608 
Skinner  (Cyriack)  and  John  Milton,  144 
Sky-lark,  lines  on  the,  428 
Sleigh  (John)  on  Earls  of  Chester,  88 
Croxton  chartulary,  395 
Pidekeswell  family  arms,  482 
Prince  Charles  Edward  at  Leek,  532 
Snow  fall  in  1614-15,  16 
Slyces,  its  meaning,  67 
Smallfield  (George),  dissenting  minister,  325 
Smiles  (S.)  on  the  parliaments  of  1640  and  1869,  189 
Smith  families,  597 

Smith  (Lady  Margaret),  “ Elegie  to  her  memory,”  334 
Smith  (Mrs.),  poker  drawing,  412,  447 
Smith  (Sydney)  and  tlie  York  fancy  ball,  79 
Smith  (W.)  on  Reading  abbey,  314 
Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  the  bull,  254 
Everlasting  pot,  518 
Ferara  swords,  293  ' ' 

Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  176  ?- 


Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  Plants,  popular  names  of,  414,  513 
Quintain,  533 
Sergeant  and  serjeant,  252 
Smoking,  injurious  to  the  young,  508 
Smyth  family  of  Inveresk,  166,  318,  565 
Smytli  (Francis),  acrostic  anagram  on,  575 
Snaix  on  “The  Prophesie  of  Mother  Shipton,”  405 
Snake’s-head  lily  (FritlUaria  meleagrls),  414,  513 
Snow,  the  great  fall  in  1614  -15,  16,  150 
Snuff  = great  dudgeon,  597 
Soch,  or  suck,  a term  of  endearment,  500,  562 
Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  313 
Solebay,  the  battle  at,  44 
Solicitors,  lists  of,  126 

Solomon  (King),  works  edited  by  Aristotle,  106 

Son-before-the-father,  35,91,  253 

Son’s  wife,  the  eldest,  how  addressed,  262,  344 

Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

Ah  ! Qa  ira,  498 

Bailey  (Unfortunate  Miss),  66,  229,  302 
Bonnie  Jean,  592 

Border  ballad  scraps,  215,  460,  557 

Brighton  ballad,  32,  178 

Caller  Herrin’,  140 

Christmas  carol.  385,  468 

Clowter  (Ned),  320 

Cornish  ballads,  24 

Cuckoo  song,  20,  94,  204,  365 

Dark  was  the  night  in  Knaresboro’,  178 

Dives  and  Lazarus,  75,  157,  274 

Gathering  of  the  hlliots,  557 

Gaudeamus  igitur,  Greek  version,  91 

Grammachree  Molly,  21,  157 

Hay  trix,  trim-go-trix,  241,  322,  412 

Hughie  Spiers,  312 

Jeanie’s  Black  E’e,  405,  467,  603 

John  Anderson  my  Joe,  238,  323 

Joseph  was  an  old  man,  75,  158 

King  Arthur,  19,  93,  158 

Laird  of  Cockpen,  140 

Land  of  the  Leil,  140 

Long  Lankin,  93 

Manchester  rebels,  400 

May-day  carol,  400 

Miller’s  Advice  to  his  Three  Sons,  129 

Mossie  was  a clever  loun,  95 

My  brown  sweet  girl,  529 

Nursery  song;  “ Rap  goes  the  bacca  box,”  357 

Oh!  here’s  to  the  one  ho  ! 90,  183 

Oh  ! say  not  woman’s  heart  is  bought,  245 

On  that  happy  morn  when  I made  you  my  bride,  2 63 

0 Richard  ! 0 mon  Roi  ! 455,  564 

Pedlar's  Pack  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  350 

Robinson  Crusoe,  175,  322,  393 

Round-headed  cuckolds,  288 

Shakspeare,  songs  quoted  by  him,  26 

Sir  Ruche  the  Ottlinger,  506 

Slaidburn  Fair,  338 

Spanish  Armada,  19 

The  Golden  Vanity,  481,  565,607 

The  Tight  Little  Island,  175 

There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house,  282,  370 

Tweed  said  to  Till,  47 

Worcestershire  Christmas  carol,  75,  157 

Yorkshire  Ditties,  24 
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Sophomore,  its  meaning  in  America,  374 
Sorbon  (B.)  on  natural  inheritance,  345 
Sorcery,  burning  for,  124 
Sotheran  (Charles)  on  Worrall  family,  582 
Sound,  distances  traversed  by,  44,  69 
Sourdeval  (Ch.  de)  on  the  mistletoe  on  the  oak,  220 
Sp.  on  the  India  office  library,  578 
Spanish  epitaph,  593  ; etiquette,  456 
Speculum  Aureum  Anime  Peccatricis,”  263,  323,  349 
Speed  (Samuel),  “ Prison-Pietie,’  263 
Spencer  family  of  Yarnton,  219 
Speriend  on  Sir  John  Mason,  460 
Noddell  s “ Crucifixion,”  466 
“ The  Democrat,”  460 

Spery  (Richard),  “Ciirist  's  cursings  and  blessings,’’  8 
Stafford  (Anne,  Countess  of),  128 
Stahr's  “ Life  of  Lessing,“  257,  348,  440 
Stair  family,  satire  on,  507 
Stark  (J.  M.)  on  a Bible  by  Caxton,  218 
Steinman  (G.  S.)  on  Praise  God  Bareboiics,  215 
Stella’s  bequest  to  Steeven’s  hospital,  204 
Stephens  (R  G.)  on  Gregorys  the  hangmen,  355 
Windebanke  (Secretary),  135 
Stephens  (G.)  on  Hannibal’s  passage  of  tlie  Alps,  136 
Stephens  (John),  “Essays  and  Characters,”  550 
Stephenson  (C.  H.)  on  wood  engraving,  128 
Stereotyping,  its  history,  478,  540,  609;  the  first  book, 
478,  582 

Stewardson  (Thos.)  jun.,  on  Piiestley’s  library,  64 
S.  (T.  G,),  on  Bydand,  a motto,  495 
Erskine’s  “ Gospel  Sonnets,”  1 1 1 
Scotch  Record  Commission,  159 
Stonebreg,  its  locality,  312,  372 
Stonehouse  (Win.  Brucklehurst),  works,  55 
Stoneing  Cross,  23,  93.  1 58 

Storogenko  (Nicholas)  on  contemporary  allusions  to 
Shakspeare,  550 

Stound,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  44 
Strange  (Petrie),  alias  Mr.  Fitz-Strathern,  601 
Street  (Eugene  E.),  on  Blackstone's  plagiarisms,  372 
Stuart  family,  243,  366,  442 ; and  David  Rizzio,  122, 
202,  342,  394;  family  likeness,  38,  468 
Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  James  IL,  at 
Derby,  331,  415;  in  Manchester,  1744,  399,  439 ; 
at  Leek,  532;  medal,  609 

Stuart  (Charles  James),  grandson  of  James  IL,  his 
protest  in  1748,  259 

Stuart  (James  Francis  Edward),  satirical  medal,  578 
Subsidence  or  sab.-idence,  147,  226,  320,  396,  412, 
443,  465,  537,  589 
Sucksmith  = blacksmith,  579 
Suffolk  church  dedications,  360,  414,  468 
Sundon  (Lady),  letters,  579 
Superstition  and  witchcraft,  238 
Superstitious  sacrifices,  324 
“ Sussex  Advertiser,”  early  numbers,  158 
Sutton  (C.  W.),  on  the  legend  of  the  iron  gates,  ‘250 
Sutton,  Isle  ot  Ely,  its  history,  14 
Swaddy  = a soldier,  406 
Swelterer,  a provincialism,  597 
Swift  (Dean),  “Inventory  of  his  Goods,”  96 
Swinburne  (Henry),  civilian,  144 
S.  (W.  H.)  on  barber’s  forfeit,  347 
Burial  custom,  12 
Burial  of  gipsies,  462 
Cuckoo  song,  94 


S.  (W.  H.)  on  Epitaph  in  Thorpe  church,  46 
Hatbands,  scaifs,  and  gloves,  336 
Invalids’  Bibles,  326 
Parish  registers,  64,  386 
. Stoneing  cross,  93 

Suffolk  dedications,  468 
I World’s  end  token,  148 

I Sweeting  (A.)  on  mispronunciation  of  names,  20 
I Naves,  double,  382,440 

Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  churches  to  St.  Alban,  323.  491 
Double  nave,  382,  440 
Galilee  and  gallery,  230 
Huntingdonshire  sayings,  425 
Paston  tithe-book,  231 
Suffolk  dedications,  360 
Zouch  of  Harringworth,  347 
S.  (Wm.)  on  Laurence  Cooke,  457 
Hugh  Hunt,  39 
Seated,  its  meaning,  459 
Worsley  (Thomas),  197 
Swords,  the  Ferara,  39,  149,  197,  292 
Sykes  (John),  on  free  trade,  436 
Symbolical  characters,  account,  212 
Syon  masonry,  its  cope,  317,  363,  408,  447,  471,  537 

T 

Tailor  stories  and  jokes,  84,  160,  295,  372,  4 14,  444 
Tait  (Abp.  Archibald  Campbell),  early  years,  6,  326 
“ Tales  of  the  Indian  Wars,”  82 
Tamizey  de  Larroque  (M  ),  editorial  labours,  214 
Tapjestry  maps,  428,  540,  606 
Tavern  signs  at  Paisley,  103 
I Taylor  (John),  water  poet,  his  w'orks,  191 
j Taylor  (John)  on  the  Mordaunt  family,  327,  481 
j Taylor  (W.  H.)  on  numismatic  query,  609 
I T.  D.  Society,  59,  108 

I Temple  (Sir  Edmund),  “ The  Life  of  Pill  Garlick,”  562 
I Temple  (Sir  Thomas),  204,  253 
Temple  (Sir  William),  253 
Tender-aged,  its  meaning,  428,  516 
Tennant  (Sir  J.  Emerson),  on  son  before-tlie-falher,  35; 
his  death,  256 

“ Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,”  3 
Tew  (Edmund)  on  apple-pie  bed,  158 
Brooch,  or  broach,  446 
Burials  of  gipsies,  462 
Eglantine  = cynosbatos,  43 
Every,  singul.ir  or  plural,  585 
“ Going  to  pot,”  184 
Luther,  pas.sages  from.  278 
i Mnason  of  Cyprus,  216,  560 
Modern  Latinity,  156 
Monkey,  its  derivation,  301 
“ Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,”  471 
St.  Amphibalu'^,  45 
Subsidence  or  subsidence,  226,  396 
Trig,  a provincialism,  277 
Winchester  cathedral.  91,  135 
Tewars  on  Bill  family,  561 
Chester  (Richard),  404 
Cranmer  (Abp.),  his  relatives,  426 
Dillingham  family,  457 
Epitaphs  at  Eardisley,  215 
Fryer  (Dr.  John),  445 
I Gardiner  (Sir  Thomas),  531 
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Tewers  on  Monumental  Inscription  at  Nettleliam,  500 
Natural  inheritance,  200,  393 
Pemberton  (Sir  Francis),  424 
Saunders  (Sir  Edward),  381,  537 
Sundon  (Lady),  letters  to,  579 
Thackery  (Richmond),  his  marriage,  527 
Thames  embankment,  drawings  of  the,  482,  541,  580 
“ Theatre,”  a dramatic  paper,  133 
Theban  legion,  459,  518 
Theophilus  of  Brescia,  his  works,  14 
Thiriold  (Charles),  on  Austrian  mouth,  95 
Austria  : Prussia,  284 
Epigram  by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  499 
Natural  inheritance,  154 
Thoeny  (Robert  de),  his  seal,  95 

Thomas  (Ralph)  on  Sir  W.  Blackstone’s  plagiarisms,  30 
“ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,”  21,  466 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  486 
Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  Chaucer’s  Nightmare,  &c.,  379 
Longevity  of  Old  Parr,  594 
Life  of  J.  T.  Serres,  579 
Westminster  hospital,  353 

Thomson  (James)  and  Shakspeare,  80;  “ Musidora,”  as 
first  told,  269,  392,  586 
Threshold,  its  meaning,  67,  138 
T.  (H.  W.)  on  heraldic  queries,  336 
Tickell  (Richard),  Poems,  288,  608 
Tiedeman  (H.)  on  Buridan’s  ass,  443 
Cadamosto,  277 

'‘Comparisons  are  odious,”  116 
Dutch  drama,  443, 

Japanese  ladies,  152 
Lemierre’s  tragedy,  64 
Lobby,  its  derivation,  136 
“Mundus  vult  decipi;  ergo  decipiatur,”  337 
“ Napoleon’s  Life  of  Dr.  Syntax,”  406 
Pause,  in  the  sense  of  to  dress,  464 
Poets  of  Holland,  443 
Prog,  its  derivation,  445 
Quotation  : “ A horse,  a horse,  &c.,”  312 
Registration  in  Plolland,  44 
Stound,  its  derivation,  44 
“ The  king  can  do  no  wrong,”  481 
“Virtue  of  necessity,”  277 
Tilly  (Count),  his  last  descendant,  501 
Tilt,  its  derivation,  134 

“ Times”  newspaper,  first  Table  of  Contents,  124,  201 
Timoleague  abbey,  its  ditch  of  human  bones,  211 
Tindle,  a local  term,  70 
Tip-cat,  a game,  368,  439 
Tippet  of  the  middle  ages,  395 
Tipteerers  = Christmas  mummers,  128 
Tobacco-stopper,  satirical,  429,  516 
Todd  (Dr.  J.  H.)  on  clerical  knights,  253 
Tolmen  in  Cornwall,  its  destruction,  332 
Tombstone  emblem,  563 
Tomkins  (Thomas),  writing-master,  459,  563 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  Huddersfield  list  of  voters,  124J 
Ship-building,  70 

Supporters  of  the  first  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1 48 
Tender-eyed,  516 

Tongues:  “ The  Gift  of  Tongues,”  194,  445 

Torrens  (W.  M'Cullagh),  statistics  of  Irish  famine,  481 

Tot  of  spirits,  529,  607 

Towne  (C.),  landscape  painter,  406,  446 

Tozier  (Mrs.  Grace),  portrait,  244 


Tradition,  the  persistence  of,  333 
Trebreh  on  Wisp,  a local  name,  174 
Tregar  on  the  malpas  shot,  609 
Tregelles  (S.  P.)  on  Codex  Mayerianus  and  Simonides, 389 
“ Fragmentum  Uffeiibachianum,”  477 
Trench  (Francis)  on  a bull  of  Dr.  Johnson’s,  103 
Trench  (Sir  Fred.),  drawings  for  the  Thames  embank- 
ment, 482,  541,  560 

Trepolpen  (P.  W.)  on  Lady  Montague’s  plagiarism,  192 
Penheule  literary  press,  203 
Religion  made  an  umbrella,  238 
Rochester  (Lord)  and  Sir  T.  Overbury,  216 
Trevelyan  (W.  C.)  on  the  etymology  of  Liverpool,  464 
Triads,  the  British,  23 
Trig,  a narrow  footpath,  195,  277,  346 
Trigg  (Henry),  singular  burial,  530 
Trimen  (Henry)  on  Benardgreyn,  240 
Son-before-the-father,  91 

Trinity  representations  of  the  First  Person,  182,  299 

Trouveur  (Jean  le)  on  “ Going  to  pot,”  33 

Trusler  (Dr.  John),  Literary  Society,  421 

Tubb  family,  158 

Tucker  family  arms,  336,  494 

Tuckermanites,  128,  321 

Tuckelt  (John)  on  inscriptions  in  St.  Giles’s  church,  81 
Tudor  princesses,  their  lives,  47 
Tuke  family  arms,  428 

Tupper  (Martin  F.)  on  a Discourse  on  Free  Trade,  171 
Isacius  Heraldus,  382 
Thomson’s  Musidora  as  first  told,  260 
Turner  (Jesse)  on  the  “ Life  of  Pill  Garlick,”  427 
Turnstiles,  their  history,  13 

Tweedale  (George  Hay,  sixth  Marquis  of),  his  wife,  218 
Tweeddale-Hay  family,  242,  298 
Tyrconnel  (Duchess  of),  “ La  Belle  Jennings,”  505 
Tyverssalt,  its  locality,  312,  372 
Tzar-Kolokol,  of  Moscow,  291 

U 

Uffenbachian  fragment  of  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  477 
Umbra  on  the  perch  as  a measure,  360 
Underhill  family,  259,  391 
Underhill  (Wm.)  on  the  Underhill  family,  259 
Uneda  on  “Karamanian  Fountain,”  278 
Montijo  (Count  de),  288 
Muir  (Thomas),  singular  career,  289 
Pope’s  Eastern  priests,  204 
Upthorpe  on  William  Crashaw’s  autograph,  512 
Dodo,  39 1 

Jones  (Sir  Wm.),  copy  of  “ Watts’s  “ Logic,”  478 
Mistletoe,  589 
Parliamentary  history,  347 
Weather  prognostication,  580 
Uptonensis  on  first  editions,  29 

Irish  bishops  translated  to  English  sees,  78 
Lycophran,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Meen,  107 
Upton-on-Severn,  records  and  traditions,  118 
“ Ushag  beg  ruy,”  Manx  poem,  288,  493 

V 

Van  de  Velde  (J.)  on  admire  = to  wonder  at,  118 
Cade  lamb,  160 
Climacteiical  years,  110 
“Fais  ce  que  tu  dois,”  161 
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Van  de  Velde  (J.)  on  Grant’s  skeleton,  182 
Holed,  or  Odin  stone,  93 
Hu^>;o  (Victor)  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  124 
Myrc’s  “ Parish  Priest,”  the  word  “ Vse,”  515 
Registration  of  births  in  Holland,  17 
Serif:  ceriph,  444 
Tailors’  stories  and  jokes,  296 
Vane  (H.  M.)  on  Edmund  Kean,  445 
Fitzroy  (Lady  Barbara),  491,  610 
Vaughan  family,  579 
Vaughan  (Henry),  the  Silurist,  459 
Vaughan  (William),  physician,  ancestry,  579 

V.  (E.)  on  bishop,  a potation,  565 
Velocipedes,  their  history,  498 
Venison  boiled,  406 

Ventimiglia  (Prince)  of  a Provence  family,  128 
Ventris  (E.)  on  Isaac  Dorislaus,  585 
Verbal  parallelism,  530 

Vertue  (F.  H.)  on  distance  traversed  by  sound,  69 
Vidame  (John  de  Ferrieres),  133,  156,  276,  284,  395 
Vigevena  family,  579 
Vincent  (J.  A.  C.)  on  the  Derby  day,  503 
Tucker  family  arms,  494 
Vinci  (Leonardo  da)  “ Last  Supper,“  287,373 
Virgin  Mary  s pinch  {Polygonum  iiersicaria),  414 
Virginia  Company’s  records,  225 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.)  at  Ferney,  257 

W 

W.  on  David  Rizzio,  611 

“ Speculum  Aureum  Anime  Peccatricis.”  349 
Temple  of  Minerva,  229 
W.  of  Wr.  on  “ As  m.ad  as  a hatter,”  64 
Wade  (John  Augustine),  life,  114,  205,  245,  294 
Wait  (Seth)  on  Burns’  unpublished  poem,  1 1 7 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  Bishop  and  Dr.  Wm.  Cox,  43 
Centry  gate,  254 

Dedication  of  English  churches,  61 
Ecclesiastics,  incised  cross  on,  368 
Galilee  in  cathedrals,  87 
Implementum  bladi,  42 
Nave,  double,  440 

St.  Alban,  churches  dedicated  to,  277 
St.  Martin’s- in-th e-Fields,  285 
St.  Saviour’s,  Oxford,  611 
Walden  (Abp.  Roger),  birth-place,  60 
Walesby  (T.)  on  the  great  bell  at  Worcester,  102 
Bells  at  Ballarat,  552 
Bells  of  St.  Nicholas,  Liverpool,  574 
Charles  L,  his  portrait,  269 
Genealogy  of  the  Royal  Family,  214,  323 
Walker  (Rev.  John),  manuscripts,  483,  566 
Walker  (Sidney),  criticisms  on  Sbakspeare,  303 
Wall  of  human  bones,  211,  321,  394 
Wallace  family,  530 

Wallace  (Sir  Wm.),  statue  at  Aberdeen  383 
Waller  (Edmund),  poem,  1,  204,  222  ,*  ring,  312,  444 
Walpole  (Horace),  unpublished  letters,  2,  216 
Warburton  (R.  E.  E ),  on  Stonl)reg  : Tyverssalt,  312 
Wardlavv  family  of  Pitreavie,  174. 

Warne  (C.  H.)  on  Luyze-kraker,  373 

Wasps  called  apple-drains,  65 

Waterloo,  sound  of  the  battle  of,  44 

Watershed,  its  derivation,  215 

Waterton  (Charles),  line.s  on  Hobson’s  portrait,  128 


Watson  (Arch.)  on  “ Gesta  Romanorum,”  36 
Watson  (John),  alias  How  Santjon,  360,  391 
Watson  (Samuel),  epitaph,  573 
Waugh  (F.  G.)  on  the  trial  of  W.  S.  Lander,  265 
Sky-lark,  428 
Tot  of  spirits,  529 

Wax  seals  with  tooth  impressions,  41 
Weale  (W.  H.  J.)  on  Hubert  Goltzius’s  works,  145 
Sans  (Sir  William),  127 
Weare  (T.  W.)  on  cross-legged  effigies,  70 
Weathercocks,  Latin  lines  on,  580 
Weather  folk-lore,  10,  374,  447;  prognostic,  191,  580 
Weavers,  customary,  in  Scotland,  197,  323,  516 
Webb  (Rev.  John),  his  death,  208 
Wedding-day  in  all  countries,  472 
Wedgwood  (Josiah),  his  ware,  361,413 
Weil  chapels  of  Cornwall,  229 
Wellesley  (R.  Colley),  “ Anthologia  Polyglotta,”  555 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of)  in  Cape  Town,  237 
Wellingtoniana,  48 

Wellow,  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic,  173,  368 
Welsh  family,  444 

Welsh  (Josiah)  of  Temple  Patrick,  206 
Wesley  (Samuel),  and  the  Westminster  infirmary,  353 
West  (Benjamin),  portrait  by  James  Green,  10,  70; 
“ Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,”  10,  21,  87,  145,  206, 
419,  466 

West  Indies,  its  monumental  inscriptions,  326 
West  Nab,  in  Yorkshire,  vandalism  at,  393 
West  (W.)  on  Johnson’s  quotation  from  Gifford,  219 
Leighton  (Abp.),  his  works,  285 
Westbrook  (VA  J.)  on  a “ tot  of  spirits,”  607 
Order  of  Buffaloes,  106 
Westhope,  co.  Salop,  56 

Westminster,  Manchester  Buildings,  378,  436,''464 
Westminster  hospital,  its  history,  353;  sanctuary,  354 
W’halley  family,  591 
Whalley,  Whitaker’s  history  of,  303 
Whewell  (Dr.  Wm.),  metrical  translations  from  the 
German,  521,  567 

Whistler  (G.  W.)  on  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  291 
“ \\  hitby,”  a poem  by  Samuel  Jones,  506 
White  (George)  on  Erskine’s  “ Gospel  Sonnets,”  114 
Penmen,  celebrated,  563 
White  Paternoster,  379 
Whitmore  (W.  H.),  on  French -English,  500 
French  portraits,  360 
Whitsunday,  its  etymology,  552 
Whittington  (Sir  Richard),  London  residence,  148 
W.  (H.  M.)  on  the  Guelphic  order,  467 
Wickham  (Wm.)  on  plurality  of  altars,  45 
Eldest  son’s  wife,  344 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  344 
Wiclif  (John),  supposed  MS.  by  him,  84,  115 
Wild  (Henry),  the  learned  tailor,  85 
Wilde  (G.  J.  de)  on  Wolsey’s  famous  speech,  11 
Wilkins  (J.)  on  disembowelment,  612 
Fly,  a vehicle,  182 
Johnson  (Dr.),  his  bull,  203 
Kean  (Edmund),  382 
Mulct,  its  meaning,  541 
Piccadilly,  415 
Pikey,  a provincialism,  491 
Proverbs,  contradictory,  404 
Snuff  = great  dudgeon,  597 
Wilkins  (J.)  on  “ The  King  can  do  no  wrong,”  556 
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Wilkins  (J.)  on  Wordsworth’s  poem,  455 
Wilkinson  (F.  C.)  on  0.^sa  in.Ferre  licebit,”  250 
Pfahlgraben,  523 
Will-office,  researches  at  the,  448 
Will-o’-the-Wisp,  125,  182,321 
Willesden  church,  Middlesex,  175 
Williams  (C.  H.),  “ Odes,”  361,  467 
Williams  (C.  H.)  on  the  Clifford  family,  503 
Williams  (H.  F.)  on  “ The  Caravanseria,’'  4 64 
Williams  (J.  F.)  on  a giant’s  skeleton,  271 
Williams  (Thomas),  publisher,  598  ^ 

Willoughton  church,  drawings  of,  60 
Wilton  (Edward)  on  the  Danvers  motto,  181 
Wimperis  (Joseph)  on  the  Earls  of  Chester,  33 
Winchester  cathedral,  45,  91,  135;  monument,  482 
Winchester  college  chapel,  east  window,  283 
Windebank  (Secretary),  his  pen,  61,  135 
V/iimington  (Sir  Thomas)  on  the  Apocalypse,  132 
Bartholomaeus  Albicius,  555 
Bishop,  a beverage.  612 
Bishops’  Bible,  407 
Chilterne,  419 

Churches  with  five  aisles,  192 

Cobbett’s  Indian  corn,  492 

Crednell,  near  Hereford,  517 

Dorchester  church,  240 

Fairford  windows,  80 

Folk  lore,  216 

Garway,  Herefordshire,  301 

Harley  (Sir  Robert),  310 

John  of  Bromyard.  555 

Knight  (Richard  Payne),  565 

Lawrence  (Sir  Thomas)  at  B.ith,  301 

Lickhill,  its  derivation,  301 

Penmen,  536 

Plessis  = a park,  506 

Prebend  or  prebendary,  320 

St.  Alban’s,  Worcester,  277 

St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  404 

Spencer  family  of  Yarnton,  219 

Tapestry  map,  428 

‘‘  Testament  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,”  83 
Towne  (Charles),  446 

Trench’s  drawings  of  Thames  embankment,  541 
Wishart  family,  107 
Wisp  as  a local  name,  174,  368 
Witchcraft  and  superstition,  238 
W.  (M.  N.)  on'  fortifications  of  London,  407 
St.  Saviour’s,  Oxford,  554 
Wodwall  (Wm.),  an  Elizabethan  poet,  305 
Wolfe  (J.  L.)  on  the  troop  of  horse-guards,  534 
Wolsey  (Card.  Thomas),  his  famous  speech,  11,468; 

his  full-face  portrait,  599 
W’ood  (E.  J.)  on  gin,  a spirit,  195 
Kentish  words,  56 


Wood  (E.  J.)  on  May-day  garlands,  424 
Phelps  (S.)  in  the  part  of  Bottom,  20 
Wood  engraving,  the  earliest,  128 
Woodhouse  (George)  on  the  cry  of  Hep  ! 580 
Woodroffe  family  of  Walley,  517 
Woodruff,  a herb,  282,  349 

Woodward  (B.  B.)  on  the  Pretender  in  Manchester,  439 
Woodward  (John)  on  the  arms  of  the  Palaeologi,  1 1 1 
Harford  family  arms,  324 
Wool,  works  on  British,  286 
Woollen  manufacture  in  England,  213 
Woolrych  (H.  W.)  on  serjeants-at-law,  14 
Woolsack  in  the  House  of  L^rds,  384 
Worcester  cathedral  great  bell,  102 
Worcestershire  Christmas  carol,  75,  157,  274 
Wordsworth  (Wm.)  on  reapers,  455;  parody  on  his 
“ Lucy,”  580 

Workard  (J.  J.  B.),  on  serjeants-at-law,  252,  564 
World,  its  age,  according  to  the  monks,  203 
“ World’s  best  Wealth,’  1720,  313 
World’s  End  token,  148 
Worrall  family,  482,  563 
Worsley  (Thomas),  equerry  to  George  II.,  197 
Wrentnall,  Cromwell’s  residence  at,  217 
Wright  (W.  A.)  on  Dr.  Whewell’s  translations,  567 
Writing-masters,  458,  536,  563 
Wylie  (Charles)  on  the  Countess  of  Derwentwater,  41 
De  Wilde,  portrait  by,  458,  6 
Fly,  a vehicle,  92 
Foote’s  play,  “ The  Tailors,”  414 
Gigmanity,  494 
Jleerschaum  pipes,  500 
Monoyer  (John  Baptist),  portrait,  147 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  song,  393 
Syntax  (Dr.),  “ Tour,”  455 

Y 

Yankees,  some  odd  one.-=,  145 
Yard  of  ale,  106,  179 

Yardley  (E.)  on  quotation  from  Ben  Jonson,  157 
Yaikley  family,  496 

Yarker  (John)  on  the  red  cross  of  Constantine,  218 
Yately,  Hants,  its  dedication,  496 
York  (Cardinal),  medal,  242,  366,  418,  442,  491 
York,  St.  Mary’s  church,  mediseval  remains,  124 
Young  (Henry)  on  Conway  family,  139 
Donnington  Park  library,  115 
Signs  of  sex,  288 

Z 

Zappi  (Giambatista  Felice).  Italian  poet,  290 
Z“lter  (Karl  Friedrich)  noticed,  582 
Zetetes  on  Luther’s  work,  336 
Zouch  and  Capel  familie.s,  243,  347,468 
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